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White and If. Marsden, 118; Discharge of Electricity 
from Glowing Carbon, Prof. J. A. Pollock and A. B. Be 
Ranclaud, 119; lectrie Splashes on Photographie Plates, 
A. W. Porter, 147; Carriers of Positive Charge of Elee- 
tricity given off by Hot Metals, Sir J. J. Thomson, 148; 
Distribution of Electric Force along the Striated Dis- 
charge, Sir J. J. Thomson, 148; Weight of a Corpuscle 
on the Electric Theory of Gravitation, Sir J. J. Thomson, 
148; Ration’ of Charge to Electrons, A. Cotton and P. 
Weiss, 149; Generation of a Luminous Glow in an 
Exhausted Receiver and the Action of a Magnetic Field 
on the Glow, Residual Cases being Oxygen, Ilydrogen, 
Neon, and .\ir, F. J. Jervis-Smith, F.R.S., 177; Value of 
the Quotient Electric Charge by Mass for the Kathode 
Rays, Dr. J. Classen. 200; Cvanide Processes, EF. 3B. 
Wilson, 215; Eleetric Furnaces, the Production of Ileat 
from Electrical Energy and the Construction of Electric 
Furnaces, Wilhelm Borehers, 215; Elvdrn-clectric Prae- 
tice, a Practical Manual of the Development of Water 
Power, its Conversion to Electric Energy, and its Distant 
Transmission, H. A. E. C. van Schon, 215; Magnetism 
and Electricity and the Principles of Electrical Measure- 
ment, S. S. Riehardson, 240; Einftihrung in die Elektrn- 
chemie, Prof. W. Bermbach, 246; Mode of Action of 
Electricity in Electric Parthenogencsis, Yves Delage, 260; 
Action of Lines of Electric Energy on Ilailstorms, J. 
Violle, 269; Occlusion of Residual Gas and the 
Fluorescence of the Glass Walls of Crookes Tubes, Alan 
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A. Campbell Swinton, 299; Electrical Resistance of 
Alkali Metals, Gallium and Tellurium, A. Guntz and W. 
Broniewski, 300; Modifications of the Difference of 
Contact Potential of Two Aqueous Solutions of Electro- 
Ivtes under the Action of a Continuous Current, M. 
Chanoz, 329; the E.M.F. of the Weston Cell, E. Cohen 
and H. R. Kruyt, 377; Isenthal and Co.’s New List ol 
Rheostats, 377; Long-distance Telegraphy, 386; Applica- 
tion of d’Arsonvalisation Localised, A. Moutier, 419; 
Hypotensive Action of d’Arsonvalisation in Permanent 
Hypertension, M. Letulle and A. Moutier, 480; Discon- 
tinuity of Potential at the Surface of Glowing Carbon, 
J. A. Pollock, .\. B. B. Ranclaud and E. P. Norman, 
420; Electricity for Young People, Tudor Jenks, 424; 
Research on the Silver Voltamcter, Messrs. Jaeger and 
von Steinwehr, 437; Existence of Freely Moving Electrons 
between Molecules of Metal, Prof. P. Gruner, 438; Elec- 
trification of Railways, 439; the Telegraphic Transmis- 
sion of Writing, 441; the Charges on lons, Prof. J. 5S. 
Townsend, F.R.S., and Mr. Haselfoot, 442; Potential 
Gradient in Glow Discharges from a Point to a Plane, 
J. W. Bispham, 447; Simple Formula for Effective Re- 
sistance of Inner Conductor of a Concentric Main for 
High-frequency Currents, Dr. A. Russell, 447; Use of 
Potentiometer on Alternate Current Circuits, Dr. C. V. 
Drysdale, 447; Duration of Hypotensive Effects from 
High-frequency Currents, E. Doumer, 450; die Luftelelk- 
trizitat, Prof. Albert Gockel, Dr. C. Chree, F.R.5., 455; 
Electrons and Atomic Weights, Alfred Sang, 459; Some 
Electrochemical Centres, J. N. Pring, 463; the Strie of 
Oscillating Sparks, André Léauté, 479; Electricity Present 
and Future, Lucien Poincaré, Maurice Solomon, 482; 
Electricity of Rain and its Origin in Thunderstorms, Dr. 
G. C. Simpson, 507; Tension of Metallic Films deposited 
by Electrolysis, (4. G. Stoney, 508; a String Electrometer, 
I. H. Laby, 509 

Elgar (Dr. Francis, F.R.S.), Death of, 346; Obituary 
NOUGeEO moma NV eine White, IW Ba ORS. 372 

Elles (Dr. Gertrude L.), the Conway Succession, 448 

Elliot (G. F. Scott}, the Romance of Early British Life 
from the Earliest Times to the Coming of the Danes, 131 

Ellis (Dr. Iavelock), Evolution of the Feeling of Love of 
Wild Nature, 466 

Elmhirst (Richard), the Keeping of Young Herring Alive in 
Captivity, 38 

Embryology: Contributions to the Study of the Early De- 
velopment and Imbedding of the Human Ovum, Dr. 
ieliemionsce mre) i. Deacher and J. Nt. Yl. Ixerr, 35; 
Intra-uterine Development of the Iledghog, H. Jacob- 
feuerborn, 77 

Employment, Education and, 491 

Encyclopedia of Agriculture, by the Most Eminent 
Authorities, Dr. E. J. Russell, 421 

Engineering : Death and Obituary Notice of Dr. F. A. C. 
Perrine, 16; Engineering in Relation to Transport, J. C. 
Inglis, 16; Death of Prof. William Edward Ayrton, 
F.R.S., 43; Obituary Notice of, Prof. John Perry, F.R.S., 
74; Laboratory and Factory Tests in Electrical Engineer- 
ing, George F. Sever and Fitzhugh Townsend, Prof. 
Gishert Kapp, 64; Moving Loads on Railway Under- 
bridges, including Diagrams of Bending Moments and 
Shearing Forces, and Tables of Equivalent Uniform Live 
Loads, H. Bamford, 128; Tunnel under the Thames at 
Rotherhithe, E. H. Tabor, 196; a Manual of Practical 
Physics for Students of Science and Engineering, E. S. 
Ferry and A. T. Jones, 213; Vorlesungen tiber technische 
Mechanik, Dr. August Foppl, 247; Cranes, their Con- 
struction, Mechanical Equipment, and Working, Anton 
Béttcher, 301; Locomotive Performance, William F. M. 
Goss, 303; the Railway Locomotive, Vaughan Pendred, 
305; Death of Prof. Thomas Gray, 315; Heat for 
Engineers, Chas. R. Darling, Prof. C. A. Smith, 335; 
Highway Engineering, Chas. E. Morrison, 336; a Text- 
book on Roads and Pavements, F. P. Spalding, 336: 
Cement Laboratory Manual, Prof. L. A. Waterbury, 339; 
the Theory and Practice of Bridge Construction in 
Timber, Iron, and Steel, Morgan W. Davies, 365; Valve- 
gears for Steam Engines, Prof. Cecil H. Peabody, 396; 
the Ageing of Steel, C. E. Stromeyer, 405; Mechanical 
Flight, Herbert Chatley at Society of Engineers, 413; 
Efficiency of Marine Engines and Propellers, J. Hamilton 


Gibson, 437; Electrification of Railways, 439; the Filtra- 
tion and Purification of Water for Public Supply, John 
Don at Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 444; Heat- 
flow and Temperature-distribution in the Gas Engine, 
Prof. B. Hopkinson, 468; Elastic Breakdown of Materials 
submitted to Compound Stresses, L. B. Turner, 498; the 
Increased [Expansion of Steam Attainable in Steam 
Turbines, James Watt Lecture at Greenock, Hon. C. A. 
Parsons, likes, 562 

England, the North of, Education Conference, 322 

Englishwoman’s Year-book and Directory, 1909, the, 220 

Enteric Fever in India, Lieut.-Colone! Semple and Captain 
Grieg, 21 

Entomology: the Lore of the Honey-bee, Tickner Edwardes, 
F. W. L. Sladen, 6; the House-fly, C. G. Hewitt, 18; 
Death of Dr. James Fletcher, 43; Obituary Notice of, 
70; Weitere Bcitrage zum socialen Paratismus und der 
Sklaverei bei den Amcisen, E. Wasmann, W. F. Kirby, 
51; Construction of the Nests of Javanese Ant Poly- 
rhachis bicolor, E. Jacobson, 257; a Gall-producing 
Dragon-fly, W. F. Kirby, 68; Entomological Society, 117, 
177, 383; .\ustralian Libellulinz, R. J. Tillyard, 120; 
Diptera Danica, William Lundbeck, 127; Distribution of 
the Reindecr-gadfly, Dr. P. Speoiser, 141; Silk-producing 
Insects of West Africa, Gerald C. Dudgeon, 160; Ticks, 
219; the Claws of Insects, C. O. Waterhouse, 388; 
British Oak Galls, E. T. Connold, 394; die Fauna 
Sudwest-Australiens, Ergebnisse der Hamburger sid west- 
australischen Forschungsreise, 1905, 396; the Moths of 
the British Isles, Richard South, 427; Structure of Aphid 
Antenne, G. Okajima, 442; Scolytidaee from Indian 
Forests, E. P. Stebbing, 442; Angolese Tiger-beetles, F. 
Creighton Wellman and W. Horn, 442; Mode in which 
*“Cuckoo-spit Insects ’’ (Cercopida) secrete Enveloping 
Foam, B. H. Guilbeau, 442; Life-history of the Leaf- 
insect Phyllium crurtfolium, H. S. Leigh, 478 

Enzyme Action, the Nature of, Dr. W. M. Bayliss, F.R.S., 
275) 

Enzymes, Intracellular, Dr. H. M. Vernon, 275 

Erde, Geschichte der, und des Lebens, J. Walther, 31 

Eruptive Prominences on the Solar Disc, the Distribution 
of, Philip Fox, 320 

Esclangon (E.), Refraction due to Jupiter’s Atmosphere, 


1 

Ethics: the Ethical Aspects of Evolution regarded as the 
Parallel Growth of Opposite Tendencies, W. Benett, 456; 
the Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, E. 
Westermarck, Prof. A. E. Taylor, 481 

Ethnography of Assam, the, 100 

Ethnology : Nubian Cemeteries, Anatomical Report by Drs. 
Elliot Smith and F. Wood Jones, 132; the Childhood of 
Man, a Popular Account of the Lives, Customs, and 
Thoughts of the Primitive Races, Dr. Léo Frobenius, 
Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., 162; Death and Obituary 
Notice of Dr. Otis Tufts Mason, 197; Survivals of Pagan 
Beliefs among the Indians of South California, Miss 
C. B. DuBois, 295: das Kesslerloch bei Thaingen, Dr. J. 
Heierli, 342; the Bull of the Kraal and the Heavenly 
Maidens, a Tale of Black Children, Dudley Kidd, 396 

Euclid, the Contents of the Fifth and Sixth Books of, 
M. J. M. Hill, 486 

Euclid Simplified in Accordance with the New University 
Regulations, with Additional Propositions and Numerous 
Examples, Saradaranjan Ray, 277 

Eugenics: Memories of my Life, Dr. Francis Galton, 
WIR ng Wie, AX, (Ce lilereletoyer, Tiaikshy isi 

Eumorfopoulos (N.), Boiling Point of Sulphur on the Con- 
stant Pressure Air Thermometer, 58 

European Population of the United States, the, Prof. Ripley 
at Royal Anthropological Institute, 145 

European Sediments, the Oldest, J. J. Sederholm, 266 

Evans (G.), Varieties of Wheat grown in Central India, 
141; Potato growing in Central India, 467 

Evans (Dr. J. W.), Cross-planes in Twin-crystals, 448; 
Comparison of the Refractive Indices of Adjoining 
Crystals in a Rock Slice which have their Directions of 
Vibration Oblique to One Another, 448 

Evans (P.), a Brilliant Meteor, 351 

Evans (Pole), Fungi and Plant Diseases, 235 

Evershed (Mr.), the Wave-length of the Hé Line, 20; 
Water-vapour Lines in the Sun-spot Spectrum, 439 
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Evolution: Some Scientific Centres, AIV,, the Hortus 
Botanicus at .\msterdam, Prof. de Vries, 101; the Darwin 
Commemoration at Cambridge (June 22-24, 1909), Prof. 
A. C. Seward, F.R.S., 221; Essays on Evolution, 1889- 
1907, Prof. E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., 302; the World of 
Life, as Visualised and Interpreted by Ieawinisms Dr. 
AMifred Russel Wallace, O.M., F.R.S., at Royal Insti- 
tution, 3543 Rae and Caness of ivolutions O. F. 
Cook, 433; Dr. .\. G. Bell, 435; the Ethical Aspects of 
Evolution, regarded as the Parallel Growth of Opposite 
Tendencies, W. Benctt, 456; Mutation et Traumatismes, 
Ile Blaringhem, 453 

Ewart (Dr. A. J.), the Longevity of Seeds, 45 

Ewing (J. A.), the Mechanical Production of Cold, 484 

Iex-meridian, Altitude, Azimuth, and Star-tinding Tables, 
Lieut.-Commander Armistead Rust, Captain H. 4 
Lockyer, 365 

Exercising in Bed, Sanford Bennett, 330 

Exhibition of Fishes in Museums, the, Dr. F. A. Lucas, 160 

Exploration : a Woman’s Way through Unknown Labrador, 
Mrs. L. Hubbard, J. G. Millais, qo: 

Eye, the Pathology of the, J. Herbert Parsons, 125 


Fabry (Mr.), Study of the Relation between the Metre and 
the Wave-length of the Red Cadmium Line, i905 

Fads and Feeding, Dr. C. Staraford Read, 248 

Farran (G. B.), British Oithonx, 478 

lasting, V ae and Nutrition, Hereward Carrington, 66 

Fath (1. , Observations of the Zodiacal Light, 143 

Faucon ny the F reezing of Mixtures of Water and Soluble 
Fatty Acids, 330 

Fauna of the Magellan Region, the, Joseph A. Clubb, 130 

February Nlcteorie Shower, a, W. F. Denning, 399 

Feeding, Fads and, Dr. C. Stanford Read, 248 

Ferguson (Hl. G.), Geology of Batanes Islands, 471 

Ferro-silicon, Carriage and Storage of, Dr. Dodd, Dr. 
Harris, and Prof. W. R. Smith, 430 

Ferry (E. S.), a Manual of Practical Physics for Students 
of Science and Engineering, 213 

Iéry (C.), Melting Point of Platinum, 509 

Field (Dr. George W.), Use of Apparatus in Hatching and 
Rearing Lobsters, 110 

Field (Dr. Irving A.), Utilisation of Sea-mussels and Dog- 
fish as Food, 111 

Field Natural History, J. C. Adam, 296; R. Service, 296 

Fields (Prof. J. C.), New Proof of the Complementary 
Theorem, 22 

Figure of the Sun, the, Prof. Charles Lane Poor, 260 

Filon (Dr. L. N. G.), Arithmétique graphique, Gabriel 
Arnoux, 34 

Financial Status of the Professor in America and in Ger- 
many, 249 

Finger Prints: Identification of the Imprint of a Blood- 
stained Hand on a Sheet, V. Balthazard, 179 

Fireballs, Recent Brilliant, W. F. Denning, 378; H. 
Chapman, 37 

Fisheries: the International Fishery Congress at Washing- 
ton, 109; Apparatus for Hatching, Rearing, and Trans- 
porting Fishes, Prof A. D. Mead, 110; Use of Apparatus 
in Hatching and Rearing Lobsters, Prof. \. D. Mead, 
119; Dr. George W. Field, 110; Utilisation of Sea- 
mussels and Dogfish as Food, Dr. Irving A. Field, 111: 
Effects of Gun-fire on Schools of Fishes, Dr. Sumner, 
tit; Dr. Parker, 111; Food and Movements of Mackerel. 
tar; \nnual Report of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries under the Acts relating to Sea-fisheries for the 
Year 19n6 (1908), 144: Report of Research Work of the 
Same Board on the Plaice Fisheries of the North Sea, 
1qgn5—6 (1908), 144; Report of the Committee Appointed 
by ‘Treasury-minute to Inquire into the Scientifie and 
Statistical Investigations now being carried on in Rela- 
tinn to the Fishing Industry of the United Kingdom, 
144; Report on Plaice, Captain W. Masterman, 145; 
Report for 1907 on the Laneashire Sea-fisherics Labora- 
tery at the University of Liverpool and the Sca-fish 
HMatehery at Piel, Prof. W. A. HWerdman, F.R.S., Andrew 
Scott and James Johnstone, 151; Australian Cormorants 
and Local Fisheries, 167; Rapports ct Procés verbaux 
des Réunions, Conseil permanent international pour 
VExploration de la Mer, 172; Bulletins trimestriel des 
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Résultats acquis pendant les Croisiéres périodiques, 
1906-7, 172; Report on Plaice Fisheries, Messrs. Petersen, 
Garstang, and kyle, 172; Influence of Seals on Fisheries, 
Dr. Wolleback, 173; Distribution of Pelagic Eggs and 
Larvee of the Food-fishes, Dr. Schneider, 225; lxperi- 
ments with Marked Flat-fish and Lobsters, Mr. Trybom, 
225; Piscine Enemies of Salmon and Trout Ova, Mr. 
Yrybom. 225; Arctic Whale I ishery for Past Season, 
T. Southwell, 473 

Fishes: an Alga growing on Fish, Kumagusu Minakata, 
99; Geo. Massee, 99; the Exhibition of Fishes in 
Museums, Dr. If. A. Lucas, 160 

Fishing: Trout Waters, Management and Angling, Wilson 
H. Armistead, 5 

litting (Dr. H.), Effect of Pollination on Orchid Flowers, 


435 

Flammarion (M.), Morehouse’s Comet, 231 

Flashes from the Orient, or a Thousand and One Mornings 
with Poesy, John Hazelhurst, 249 

Fleniing (Dr.), Photo-electrice Properties of 
sodium .\lloy, 146 

Fletcher (Dr. James), Death of, 43; Obituary Notice ol, 7 

Fletcher (J. J.), Polyeotyledony in Persoonia, 390 

Fliche (P.), Fossil Alga from the Sinemurian, 419 

Flight, Mechanical, Herbert Chatley at Society of Engineers, 


Potassium- 
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Floor Malting, Practical, Hugh Lancaster, 128 

Flora, the Origin of a Land, Prof. ¥. O. Bower, F.R.S., 1 

Floral Mechanism, Types of, Dr. A. H. Church, 62 

Flowers, Beautiful, and How to Grow Them, 218 

Flving Machines and their Stability, A. Matlock, F.R.S., 
220 

Fog and Rime on January 27-28, L. C. W. Bonacina, 399 

Folk Memory, or the Continuity of British Archeology, 
Walter Johnson, 423 

Folklore; the Bull of the Kraal and the Fleavenly Maidens, 
a Tale of Black Children, Dudley Kidd, 396 

Food of some British Birds, the, Robert Newstead, 254 

Foppl (Dr, August), Vorlesungen iiber technische Mechanik, 


247 

Forbes (Prof. George), the Coinet of 1556, 239 

Forestry: Reasons in Favour of Mixed Plantations, P. 
Lushington, i8; the Oidium of the Oak, Paul Flariot, 
9g; the Forest Region of Mount Kenia, 108; Experiments 
upon Forcing the Resting Shoots of Woody Plants, Dr. 
H. Molisch, 199; Insect Pests in Indian Forests, E. P 
Stebbing, 292; the Ocala and Dakota National Forests, 
347; the Florida Forest, 347; Report on Afforestation in 
the United Kingdom, 351; a National Scheme of 
Afforestation, 370; Need for Scientific Management and 
Extension of the Forests of the United Kingdom, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, 376; the Zurich Woods, F. Story, 376; 
Scolytide from Indian Forests, E. P. Stebbing, 442 

Fossil Turtles of North America, the, O. Perry Hay, 91 

Fossils, Methods of preparing, Dr. F. A. Bather, 44 

Fournier (M.), Underground Waters, 233 

Fowler (Prof. A.), the Spectrum of Scandium and its 
Relation to Solar Spectra, 58; Method whereby from any 
Prismatic Spectrum a Rectified Copy may be Obtained, 
377 

Fowler (Dr. G. H.), Ostracoda of the Bay of Biscay 
captured during the 1900 Cruise of H.M.S. Research, 
116; Biscayan ‘Plankton, Ostracoda captured during the 
1900 Cruise of H.M.S. Research, 209 

Fowls, Hyperdactylism in Houdan Domesticated, 
Kaufmann-Wolff, 257 

Fox (Philip), the Ditcbuties of Eruptive Prominences on 
the Solar Disc, 320; Interaction of Sun-spots, 469 

Fox-Strangwavs (C.), Origin of the Harrogate Springs, 


Marie 


470 

Fraas (Prof. Eberhard), the Dinosaurian Bones in the Upper 
Cretaceous Formation of Tendaguru, German East Africa, 
166 

Francois (Maurice), Theory of the Preparation of Methyl- 
amine by Solutions of Acetamide and Bromine, 140; the 
Bromaeetamide of Hofmann, 389 

Frank (Prof. A.), Chemical Industry in Relation to Agri- 
culture, 89 

Franks (Mr.), Colours of Stars in Galactic and Non-Galactic 
Regions, 410 

Frech (Prof. Fritz), Tectonics of the Alps, 470 
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Freeman (W. G.), la Canfora Italiana, Prof. Italo Giglioli, 
94; Southern Agriculture, I’. 5. Earle, rso 

French Academy of Sciences, Prize Subjects proposed by 
the, for the Year 1910, 232 

Fresh-water Biology: British MFresh-water Phytoplankton, 
W. West and G. S. West, 507 

Frit (J. J.), the Anomalies of Refraction, 469 

Frobenius (Dr. Léo), the Childhood of Man, a Popular 
Account of the Lives, Customs, and Thoughts of the 
Primitive Races, 162 

Frosch, der, Dr. F. Hempelmann, 242 

Fréschel (Dr. P.), Heliotropic Sensibility, the Presentation 
Period, 408 

Frost (Prot.), Morehouse’s Comet, 1q08c, 142; the Spectrum 
and Form of Comet Morehouse, 439 

Fruit Trees and their Enemies, with a Spraying Calendar, 
Speneer U. Pickering, F.R.S., and Fred. V. Theobald, 


396 

Fruit Trees, the Planting of, Ninth Report of the Woburn 
Experimental Fruit Farm, Duke of Bedford, K.G., 
ial omeancm Spencer Wen rickeringwehsnh.s., Dr E. J 
Russell, 500 ' 

Fry (Sir Edward, K.C.B., F.R.S.), Earthquakes and John 
Wesley, 98 

Fryer (J. C. F.), the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to the 
Indian Ocean, 20 

Fuhrmann (Dr. O.), die Cestoden der Végel, 66 

Functional Inertia of Living Matter, the, Dr. D. F. Harris, 
96 

Functional Nerve Diseases, A. T. Schofield, 5 


Gadow (Hans, F.R.S.), Through Southern Mexico, 252 


Gage (Capt. A. T.), the Commercial Products of India, 
being an Abridgment of the Dictionary of the Economic | 


Products of India, Sir George Watt, 154 

Gagee (Prof. C. S.), Action of Radium Rays on Developing 
Plants, 292 ; 

Gaillard (C.), les Oiseaux des Phosphorites du Quercy, o1 

Gain (Edmond), Presence of Amylase in Old Seeds, 480. 

Gall-producing Dragon-fly, a, W. F. Kirby, 68 

Galls, British Oak, E. T. Connold, 394 

Galton (Dr. Francis, F.R.S.), Memories of my Life, 151: 
Sequestrated Church [roperty, 308 

Gamble (Dr. F. W., F.R.S.), Animal Life, 182; Influence 
of Light on Coloration of Marine Animals, 359 

Garden Rockery: How to Make, Plant, and Manage it, 
F. G, Heath, 95 2 

Gardiner (C. 1.), the Igneous and Associated Sedimentary 
aa of the Tourmakeady District (County Mayo), 

Gardiner (J. Stanley, F.R.S.), the Percy Sladen Trust 
Expedition to the Indian Ocean, 204 

Garstang (Mr.), Report on Plaice Fisheries, 172 

Gas Engine, Heat-flow and Temperature-distribution 
the, Prof. B. Hopkinson, 468 

Gases, the Density of, in Relation to the Atomic Weight 
of Nitrogen, 491 

Gates (R. R.), Nuclear Changes in Pollen Mother-cell of 
(Enothera, 376 

Gaucher (Louis), Gastric Digestion of Casein, 330; the 
Gastric Digestion of Human Milk and Asses’ Milk, 480 

Gaudechon (H.), the Diffusion of Saline Manures in the 
Soil, 449 

Gaudry (Albert), Death of, 138; Obituary Notice of, 163 

Gaulhofer (Dr. K.), Perception of Light by Plants, 168 

Gautier (M.), Comet Morehouse, 1908c, 48 

Gebiss des Menschen, das, und der Anthropomorphen, 
Vergleichend-anatomische Untersuchungen, Zugleich ein 
Beitrag zur menschlichen Stammgeschichte, Dr. P. 
Adloff, 278 

Geelmuyden (M.), Morehouse’s Comet, 1908c, 

U Geminorum, the Variable Star, J. van der 

Gems: Artificial Sapphires, Louis Paris, 119 

Genese (Prof. R. W.), Analysis of Projection, 2 

Genéve, Memoires de la Société de Physique e 
naturelle de, 491 

Geodesy: Geodetic Survey of South Africa, Colonel Sir 
W. G. Morris, K.C.M.G., C.B., Captain H. W. Gordon, 
and Sir David Gill, K.C.B., F.R.S., 103; Death of Dr. 
Giuseppe Ciscato, 195; Geodetic Surveys, 285 
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Geography : Explorations of Dr. M. A. Stein in Turkestan, 
17; Death of Archibald J. Little, 43; Applied Geography, 
Dr. J. Scott Keltic, 92; Canada’s Fertile Northland, 
Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole, 95; Atlas of Canada, 272; 
Mountain Panoramas from the Pamirs and Kuen Lun, 
Dr. M. .\urel Stein, 97; Lands Beyond the Channel, 
H. J. Mackinder, 98; the Forest Region of Mount 
Kenia, 108; Evidence of Recent Submergence of Coast 
ateNartoeen N.S. \Wwales) Profi Davids and 
G. H. Halligan, 119; u Sketch of the Geography and 
Geology of the Himaluyan Mountains and Tibet, Colonel 
s. G. Burrard, F.R.S., and H. H. Hayden, 132; Expedi- 
tion into Central Asia, Dr. M. A. Stein, 140; From 
Peking to Mandalay, a Journey from North China to 
Burma through Tibetan Ssuch‘uan and Yunnan, R. F. 
Johnston, 193; Danish North-east Greenland Expedition, 
Lieut. A. Trolle, 197-8, 355; Aims and Objects of 
Modern Polar Exploration, Dr. William S. Bruce, 227; 
the Class-room Atlas of Physical, Political, Biblical, 
and Classical Geography, 249; Cause of Earthquakes 
and the Origin of Mountain Ranges, Prof. T. J. J. See, 
293; Russland, A. von Krassnow and A. Wocikow, 304; 
the Edinburgh School Atlas, 300; Practical Exercises in 
Physical Geography, Prof. W. M. Davis, 393; a 
Woman’s Way through Unknown Labrador, Mrs. L. 
Hubbard, J. G. Millais, gor: a Proposed North Polar 
Expedition, Captain Roald Amundsen, 412; Deutsche 
Sudpolar Expedition, 1oo1-3, Geographie von Heard- 
Eiland, E. von Drygalski, Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.5., 
460; Deutsche Sudpolar Expedition, 1901-3, Aufbau und 
Gestaltung von Kerguelen, E. Werth, Prof. J. W. 
Gregory, F.R.S., 460; Bathy-orographical Map of the 
British Isles, 485; Bathy-orographical Map of South 
America, 486; Handbook to accompany the Map of the 
British Isles, 486; Theory of Existence of a Land-bridge 
between Scotland and Scandinavia, based on Distribu- 
tion of Charr, Dr. L. Stejneger, 496 

Geology: the Falls of Niagara, their Evolution and Vary- 
ing Relations to the Great Lakes, Characteristics of the 
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ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS IN 
PLANTS. 

The Origin of a Land Flora. A Theory based upon 
the Facts of Alternation. By Prof. F. O. Bower, 
F.R.S. Pp. xii+727; with numerous illustrations. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 
17s. net. 

ae important book, embodying the results of 

the author’s well-known morphological re- 
searches during the last twenty years, may be 
regarded from two points of view. On the one hand, 
it forms a most excellent manual of comparative 
morphology for the gronps dealt with—essentially the 
higher cryptogams; on the other, it gives the final 
statement of those theoretical views on the alterna- 
tion of generations in plants with which Prof. 

Bower’s name is associated and of which he is the 

leading champion. The two aspects cannot, however, 

be kept separate; the theory forms the thread on 
which the facts are strung, and without the theory 
we should not have had those researches which have 
so greatly enlarged our knowledge of the facts. In 
this way the “‘ working hypothesis ’’ has fully justified 
its existence, and all botanists owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the author for the theory which he has so 
systematically worked out, as well as for the detailed 
investigations to which it has been the guide. No 

. more important contribution to scientific botany has 

appeared in England since the revival of botanical re- 

search in this country in the ’seventies of the past 
century. 

It is needless to say that the author’s presentation 
of the facts is everywhere scrupulously fair; his book 
may be used with profit and pleasure alike by those 
who accept and those who dissent from his main posi- 
tion. The reviewer cordially agrees with the con- 
cluding sentence of the preface :— 


“Whatever view be ultimately taken of the prime 
origin of the alternating generations, many of the 
conclusions arrived at here as to the morphological 
progress and phyletic grouping of the Archegoniate 
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will stand: they have a validity of their own quite 
apart from any question of the ultimate origin of the 
sporophyte, which has finally become the dominant 
factor in the flora of the land.” 


The book is divided into three parts:—Part i., 
statement of the working hypothesis, 20 chapters, 


254 pp.; part ii., detailed statement of facts, 
20 chapters, 402 pp.; part iii., conclusion, 7 chapters, 
60 pp. 


This arrangement involves a certain amount of 
repetition, but, on the whole, is well adapted to the 
purpose of the book, which is to state the main theory 
with its subsidiary hypotheses, and to test them fully 
in their application to the morphological data. 

In considering the book critically, attention will be 
chiefly directed to its theoretical side. The reviewer is 
one of those who are unable to accept the chief con- 
clusions of the author, and hence it is impossible 
altogether to avoid controversy. From what has 
already been said, it will be clear that theoretical 
differences in no way affect the high estimate of the 
value of Prof. Bower’s book which every unbiased 
reader must form. 

After an introductory chapter on the scope and 
| limitations of comparative morphology, the life-history 
| of a fern is appropriately given the foremost place 
as the type of the regular alternation of sexual and 
asexual generations which characterises the higher 
plants. In the ferns and the vascular plants gener- 
ally the asexual generation is the plant itself, with 
all its elaboration of vegetative organs, while the 
sexual phase is represented by the comparatively small 
and simple prothallus. In the Bryophyta (mosses 
and liverworts), on the other hand, the balance of 
| the two generations is reversed, the main vegetative 

development falling in the sexual stage, while the 

asexual generation is merely a fruit (sporogonium) 
dependent throughout life on the sexual plant which 
| bears it. In both classes ‘‘ there is thus a marked 
difference between these two phases, and _ their 
sequence may be said to constitute an antithetic 
alternation’’ (p. 32). Here, and in some other 
passages (e.g. p. 658), the phrase “ antithetic alter- 
nation’? is used simply to express the known facts 
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of the life-history; elsewhere, however (as on p. 154), 
the words are employed in a different sense, namely 
to indicate the author’s theory that the asexual 
generation has been intercalated in the Hfe-cyele, and 
is therefore newer than the sexual phase or gamcto- 
phyte. To avoid confusion it will be best to speak 
of this view as the “intercalation theory,’’ though 
the term ‘‘antithetic ’ has come to be identified with 
it. The significance of the title, ** The Origin of a 
land Ilera,” lies in the faet that the sexual genera- 
tion retains, at least throughout the archegoninte 
eryptogams, the primitive method of fertilisation by 
spermatozoids, requiring the presence of water, while 
on the other hand the asexual phase, with its wind- 
scattered spores, is essentially adapted to a terrestrial 
life. Hence the author speaks of the alternation as 
“ amphibious,’? an appropriate phrase which may be 
readily adopted, whatever view be taken of the origin 
of the two generations. The asexual sporophyte, 
however it may have arisen, conquered the dry land; 
the gametophyte, with its conservative adherence to 
traditional methods, remained dependent on a more 
or less watery environment, until the seed-plants came 
to be evolved. Then the prothallus became a mere 
parasite on the sporophyte, enclosed within the mega- 
sporanginim, so that fertilisation could take place 
on the plant itself. Spermatozoids were retained in 
the more primitive types (cyeads, tiinkgo, and no 
doubt many fossil seed-plants), but their swimming 
was now confined to a water-drop secreted within the 
ovule; in the rest of the Spermophyta they have 
dropped their now useless motility, and fertilisation, 
like the other vital processes, has become thoroughly 
adapted to terrestrial conditions. 

All this is admirably told in Prof. Bower’s book, 
and it is to him that the credit belongs of realising 
the essential biological significance of alternation of 
generations as it exists in the higher cryptogams. 

The question at issue relates to the origin of the 
alternating generations. On the intercalation hypo- 
thesis, maintained by Prof. Bower in agreement with 
Celakovsky and some other morphologists, the 
sexual generation represents the original plant, which 
alone existed in the presumed ancestor, while the 
asexual sporophyte is a new development, an inter- 
calation, arising from the elaboration of the fertilised 
ovum or zygote, first into a mass of spores, and 
ultimately into a complex sporogenium on the one 
hand or a spore-bearing plant on the other. 

The strength of the intercalation theory lies in the 
evidence afforded by certain liverworts (Ricciaceze), in 
which the sporogonium actually consists of nothing 
but a spherical mass of spore-mother-cells, enclosed 
in an ephemeral epidermis. So simple a body might 
well have arisen as a new formation, as a fruit-body 
replacing an oospore, a development for which various 
apparent analogics have been traced among thallo 
phytes. From the Ricciaceee there are found suffi- 
ciently continuous series of forms, leading up to the 
fully differentiated capsules of the higher liverworts and 
the mosses. Itenee the interealation theory appears 
quite credible for the Bryophyta, and some botanists 
have accepted it for that elass while rejecting it for 
the Pteridophyta. 
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Even as regards the Bryophyta, however, every- 
thing depends on the primitive nature of the Riccia- 
ceous sporogonium, and this is open to donbt. As 
the author himself says (p. 237) :—‘‘ 1t may bea ques- 
uon whether the absence of a nutritive system is 
due here to reduction, or is itself the primitive state.’ 
Though ‘the tatter is the view usually accepted,” 
there is good evidence for reduction in related liver- 
worts (Cyathodium, pp. 237 and 263), and in Riccia 
itself the transitory nature of the sporogonial wall 
(p. 257) may well indicate a secondary loss or change 
of function, as we see in the case of the nucellus of 
so many angiospermous ovules. There are good 
grounds for holding that far-reaching reduction has 
gone on even among the higher Bryophyta, and, on 
the whole of the evidence, the idea of ascending 
series within this class, starting from the simplest 
form of sporogoniuin, cannot be considered as by 
any means established. In fact, the Bryophyta, which 
have long been regarded as affording the clue to the 
interpretation of the life-cycle of the higher plants, 
themselves stand in need of interpretation, even more 
than other groups. 

Among the Vaseulares, the sporophyte is always 
(even in Lycopodium Selago!) a highly organised 
plant, and no one would dream of attributing its 
origin to an intercalation, if it were not for the 
analogy of the bryophytes. 

During the last fifteen years the eytological distine- 
tion between the two generations has played an 
important part in the controversy as to their nature. 


In all normal cases the asexual generation is 
‘diploid,’ its nuclei having twice as many 
chromosomes as those of the ‘haploid ’’ sexual 


phase. Reduction takes place in the spore-mother- 
cell, at the initiation of the gametophyte. This side 
of the subject is very ably treated by Prof. Bower, 
who continues to attach considerable importance to 
the cytological distinction, in spite of the exceptional 
cases recently brought to light, where it has been 
shown with certainty that the gametophyte genera- 
tion may be diploid, and, with great probability, that 
the sporophyte may be haploid. Such cases are 
associated with the occurrence of apospory (suppres- 
sion of spore-formation) and apogamy (suppres- 
sion of sexual reproduction) in the same life-cycle, 
as happens in various anomalous ferns. These 
observations prove that there is no necessury connec- 
tion between the number of chromosomes and the 
morphological characters of the alternating genera- 
tions, but ‘‘ cannot be held to invalidate the view that 
the cycle as above stated existed in all probability 
throughout the earlier phases of descent of the Arche- 
goniatee ’* (p. 62). 

The cytological distinction was at one time regarded 
as supporting the opinion that the two generations 
were distinct in origin, and thus as favouring the 
intercalation theory. This can no longer be main- 
tained, since it has been shown by Lloyd Williams 
and Mottier that in the alga Dictyota there is a 
regular alternation between the haploid sexual and 
the diploid asexual generation, generations which in 
all morphological respects are perfectly similar to one 
another, There can be no question of intercalation 
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here, and the case of Dictvota (as well as the more 
complex case of certain Floridew) shows that the 
cytological distinction may exist between generations 
which are clearly homologous with one another. The 
author explains the similarity of the two generations 
in such cases by the similarity of the conditions to 
which they are exposed (p. 81). We can well under- 
stand (though this is not the author’s view) how, 
when the conditions became different, as in the 
Archegoniate, generations likewise homologous may 
have come to be sharply differentiated. The author, 
in chapter y., gives an admirable account of the 
facts, but perhaps hardly realises how unfavourable 
they are to the theory of intercalation. 

There appears to be no satisfactory case among 
the Thallophyta of the origin of a diploid asexual 
phase by intercalation, unless it be among certain 
fungi, too remote from the archegoniate series to 
afford any serviceable analogies. 

The fruit-body of the green alga Coleochate, 
formerly regarded as comparable to a simple bryo- 
phytic sporogonium, has been shown by Allen 
to have haploid structure, reduction taking place on 
the first nuclear division in the germinating zygote 
(p. 73). Hence this time-honoured comparison will 
no longer hold good, though some biological analogy 
may still be traced. 

So far as the evidence from the Thallophyta is con- 
cerned, it seems that recent work favours the origin 
of the alternating generations by the modification of 
homologous individuals rather than by the inter- 
calation of an entirely new phase in the life-cycle. 

Those morphologists who maintain the intercala- 
tion hypothesis differ among themselves as to the 
relation between the leafy sporophyte of the higher 
piants and the sporogonium from which they believe 
it to have been evolved. To some, the leaf is the 
primary structure, derived directly from the sporo- 
gonial head, and the axis is entirely subsidiary (Cela- 
kovsky and Worsdell), while on Prof. Bower’s view 
the axis is primary, the leaves (sporophylls) arise 
from it de novo, by ‘‘ enation,’? and the roots are 
likewise accessory. The author lays great stress on 
the predominance of the axis, as the foundation of 
his ‘‘ strobiloid ’’ theory, according to which the whole 
plant represents an elaborated strobilus, which in its 
turn was derived from a simple sporogonium-hke 
fructification. He supports his view by a wealth of 
argument, based on anatomy, embryology, and com- 
parative morphology (sce especially chapter xi., the 
theory of the strobilus). All this, however, is sub- 
sidiary to the main question. The predominance of 
the axis is no necessary part of the ‘ antithetic 
theory,’ nor is it in any way opposed to the homo- 
logy of the sporophyte with the vegetative body of 
the lower plants. We see quite clearly among the 
Bryophyta how, starting from a thalloid structure, 
the axis may become predominant, and analogies are 
not wanting among the Thallophyta also. 

We will not, however, pursue these controversial 
matters further. Prof. Bower deals in the fullest 
manner with a great problem, and nothing could be 
better than the way in which he states his case. He 
is not, perhaps, quite so happy in his treatment of 
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alternative hypotheses, which he sometimes dismisses 
rather curtly, though to many botanists they will 
appear worthy of more serious consideration. The 
question, as the author points out, scarcely admits of 
any final solution. The gaps in the evidence are such 
that no theory (least of all the author’s) can dispense 
with the postulation of ‘‘ hypothetical organisms,’ nor 
have we much reason to hope that the fossil record 
will ever supply a more substantial ancestry. 

The second and longest division of the book, the 
detailed statement of the facts, will probably prove 
of most value to the student, for it gives a full 
account of the morphology, anatomy, and embryology 
of the sporophyte of the Archegoniatze (including 
extinct groups), with incidental references to the other 
generation. Here also the strobiloid theory permeates 
the whole, and great importance is attributed to the 
Lycopodium Sclago type, as the best living repre- 
sentative of the hypothetical ‘ strobiloid condition ’’ in 
which all the leaves were sporophvls. A figure of this 
species forms the frontispiece to the book. 

The Sphenophyllates (including Psilotacew) and 
Equisetales are appropriately grouped together under 
the head of ‘‘ Sporangiophoric Pteridophyta,’’ charac- 
terised by the sporangia being borne on definite out- 
growths from the axis or leaf, the peltate scales of an 
Equisetum affording the most familiar example. The 
author maintains at length the view that the spor- 
angiophore is an organ sui generis, not homologous 
with a leaf or lJeaf-lobe, a position which is tenable 
and simple, but not wholly convincing to those whose 
point of view is different from that of the strobiloid 
theory. 

The Ophioglossacee are treated in much detail; 
the author upholds his well-known opinion that this 
family forms, as a whole, an ascending series, prob- 
ably derived from some sporangiophoric type com- 
parable to that of the Psilotaceze or other Spheno- 
phvllales. He thus makes the series a_ parallel 
development to the ferns, without actual affinity with 
them. The alternative, and, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
more probable view, that the Ophioglossacese are 
derived from a somewhat primitive group of ferns, 
not very remote from the Botryopteridex, is not dis- 
cussed. The author argues vigorously against sapro- 
phytic reduction as a factor of any importance in the 
evolution of this family, though in his description of 
Ophioglossum simplex he has himself supplied the 
most convincing proof that such reduction has 
occurred in an extreme degree. The extraordinary 
embryology of the genus Ophioglossum (the embryo 
in some species consisting of a root and nothing 
else) appears to indicate that we are here dealing 
with very highly modified plants, and by no means 
with types of primitive simplicity. 

The account of the ferns is extremely full and in- 
teresting, and less influenced by theoretical consider- 
ations than the rest of the book. The author’s classi- 
fication of the homosporous ferns according to the 
arrangement and succession of development of their 
sporangia was first published in 1899, and has been 
recognised as a convenicnt and natural grouping. The 
three serics are characterised as follows (p. 497) :— 

The Simplices, in which the sporangia of a sorus 
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are produced simultaneously; the Gradataw, in which 
there is a definite succession in time and space; and 
the Mixta, in which there is a succession in time, but 
no regular succession in space. 

“These three types appeared successively in geo- 
logical time: the Simplices were the characteristic 
ferns of the primary rocks, though many of that 
type still survive; the Mixta are the dominant ferns of 
the present day, while the Gradatze take a middle 
place.’' 

The scheme on p. 653, showing the approximate 
relations of the several families of ferns, will be of 
great service to students of this class (now more 
important than ever to the morphologist), Altogether, 
the author's account of the filicales is no doubt the 
best yet published. 

The concluding part of the book gives a full and 
final statement of the author’s theoretical position, 
and is the part which will most appeal to the reader 
whose interest lies mainly in the theory rather than 
the details. Enough, however, has been said on the 
points in dispute; any attempt at a full discussion 
would far exceed the limits of a review. 

The book is excellently got up, with abundant and 
admirable illustrations throughout. It is almost free 
from misprints. One, however, occurs in an 
important passage on p. 237, where ‘‘ Riccia cell" 
appears to be a printer’s error for *‘ Ricciacez.’’ 

Nothing can be better for English botany than the 
appearance of such a book as this, a full and most 
original treatise on an important branch of the science 
by one who is an acknowledged master of his sub- 
ject. Prof. Bower is to be warmly congratulated on 
this, the latest product of his energy and devotion to 
research. IO, Il, So 


WINDMILLS IND WATER-WHEELS. 
Natural Sources of Power. By R. S. Ball. Pp. xvi+ 
348. (London: \. Constable and Co., Ltd., 1908.) 
Price 6s. net. 
HE classification of a source of power as a 
“natural”? one is purely arbitrary. The dis- 
tinction would imply that a source of power could 
be ‘‘artificial,’? which would, of course, contradict 
the first law of thermodynamics. The author of the 
present volume simply uses the word to describe those 
sources of power which provide us directly with 
mechanical energy without any intermediate trans- 
formation, such as combustion or the like; «and the 
two particular supplies of energy to which attention 
is directed are wind-power and water-power. 

As is natural, the author commences his book with 
a reference to the, said to be, not distant day when 
all the coal, and all the oil, in the world will have 
been used up, and mankind, in order to sustain itself, 
will have to rely wholly upon the water-whcel and the 
windmill for that tremendous amount of energy which 
will be necessary to keep the immense population of 
the earth in the state of comfort to which it has, with 
the progress of civilisation, attained. It is an in- 
teresting speculation to picture to oneself what the 
State of the world will be when this prophesied day 
arrives, and the coal-measures of the world have 
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disappeared. Will the great manufactures migrate 
from Lancashire and Northumberland to Norway, 
Italy, and the West of Ireland, or will, cre that day 
arrives, our cotton mills and blast furnaces be run by 
radium engines, utilising sources of energy which 
are at present wholly unexploited? Certainly, nobody 
who has studied the development within the last few 
years of the science of radio-activity will be prepared, 
out of hand, to deny the possibility. 

It is rather surprising to be told that the demand 
for windmills was never so great as it is to-day, or 
the trade of the manufacturer of such motors never 
so brisk. On the other hand, evidences of the utilisa- 
tion of the water-powers of the world are everywhere 
abundant, the chief agent in this being the develop- 


ment of electrical technology. A book, therefore, such. 


as the one under review, dealing with these subjects 
in an easily understandable manner, is to be accorded 
a welcome. The style of the book, while being simple, 
is yet not entirely popular. It is not a complete 
treatise, a certain amount of clementary mathematics 
is necessary, but the calculus is not used, the anthor 
giving a general review of his subject, with the object 
of showing the desirability of not allowing the many 
small sources of wind- and water-power which exist 
to run to waste. The book can be specially recom- 
mended to those readers who, while not being special- 
ists in the particular branch dealt with, desire to 
obtain a gencral survey of the subject. 

The first chapter deals with general principles, such 
as the distinction between ‘“ power ’’ and ‘ cnergy,”’ 
efficiency of machines, units, &c. The discussion of 
the electrical units of energy on p. 7 is hardly 
happy. This, we think, is due to the author placing 
in juxtaposition the ‘* foot-pound ’’ and the *‘ watt,’’ 
which latter, he says, is ‘allied to a power unit.’’ 
The confusion in clectrical units of power, which 
the author mentions, is, we think, entirely of his 
own creation. The watt is not ‘allied’? to a power 
unit, but is actually the electrical unit of power, there 
being really no confusion in the matter at all. 

Chapter ii. is concerned with ‘‘ water power and 
methods of measuring.’’ As is only fit, the funda- 
mental theorem of Bernouilli, which says that the 
sum of the pressure head, the velocity head, and the 
height above datum level is the same at all points in 
a pipe running full of water, is stated and discussed, 
as are also weirs and the general principles of survey- 
ing as called for in the lay-out of a water development 
scheme. 

Subsequent chapters deal with the different kinds of 
water-wheels and hydraulic turbines, their general 
design, theory and regulation. The construction of 
water-power plants and the fundamental principles 
of dams are also referred to, while descriptions of 
several typical installations working under such widely 
different conditions as heads of 2 feet and 2000 fect 
are given. 

The last 120 pages of the volume discuss windmills 
and wind-motors. It is stated that there is a rapid 
extension and enormous trade done in small windmills. 
These are used chiefly in the great agricultural coun- 
tries for pumping purposes, and the attempt made 
to utilise such motors for driving clectrical generators 
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has not met with any serious measure of success. It 


would appear that wind-motors have not yet been 
subjected to much scientific study. As regards the 
old type of windmill with four sails, as is usually seen 
in the eastern counties of England, the rules given 
by Smeaton in the year 1759, as the result of experi- 
ments, embody the chief data available. 

The modern or ‘‘ American ’’ windmill forms the 
subject of the last two chapters. Many interesting 
constructional details are given, as well as particulars 
of tests on the power developed and the cost thereof 
when applied to different industrial purposes. These 
chapters can be recommended to those who desire 
to acquaint themselves with this somewhat out-of-the- 
ordinary branch of modern mechanics. CCG: 


NEUROLOGY. 


By A. T. Schofield. 
Methuen and Co., n.d.) 


Functional Nerve Diseases. 
Pp. iv + 323. (London: 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

OS recent years Dr. Schofield has written 

many books on different forms of nervous dis- 
order, but the present volume is one of the most 
interesting. Here he deals with the so-called 

** functional ’’ nerve diseases. This term ‘ func- 

tional,’’ although open to many objections, is a useful 

one, for by it we can convey that the ailment in 
question belongs to that class of disease which is 
independent of gross morbid anatomy changes. The 
author states it thus :—‘‘ that organic changes exist 
when life has passed but functional changes have 
then all disappeared.’’ Later, he goes on to say 
that ‘‘ disease, au fond, has always a material basis, 
whether recognisable or not, and ‘ functional’ and 
“organic” are but expressions of our ignorance that 
will one day be superfiuous.’’ The ‘‘ Psychology of 
the Brain ’’ is the subject-matter of one of the open- 
ing chapters. Dr. Schofield does not attempt to go 
deeply into any psychological problems; in truth, he 
deals with this subject almost too widely to be entirely 
helpful to the reader. He divides the brain into three 
main divisions :—(i) The cortex, as the seat of the 
spirit or directing intelligence; (2) the mid-brain, the 
seat of the soul or the mere active animal life; (3) the 

Jower-brain, which is the seat of the body or the 

mere physical existence. The author definitely states 

that he writes this book from the dualist standpoint; 

‘“that is, in the belief that mind is not the product of 

matter, but distinct from it, and that life is mind in 

action.’”’ Ele urges upon the student to get rid of the 
idea that consciousness is mind or that it is the only 
proof of mind. ‘ Mind,’? he writes, ‘‘ may be con- 
scious, subconscious, or unconscious.’’ But he only 
uses these terms provisionally until it is possible for 
the student to understand that mind means all mind, 
and not only that part of it which we choose to call 
consciousness. When discussing the general etiology 
of functional nerve diseases Dr. Schofield writes :— 


“In functional disease the underlying change is often 
in the association of cells rather than their structure, 
for we must remember that the association of neurons 
is not organic but functional.”’ 
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He deals with the varied recognised factors in the 
causation of this class of disorder, and among these 
he mentions the influence of ‘‘ suggestion.’’ This, 
he says, may be from oneself (auto-suggestion) or 
from others, but the former is the more frequent. 
When treating with the causes of hysteria, the author 
recites the various views held by recognised writers. 
He regards ‘‘ heredity’? as the principal and general 
predisposing cause of neurasthenia, a prominent 
factor being alcoholism in the ancestry of the patient. 
The author gives a useful chapter on the symptoms 
of neurasthenia, but he adds nothing new to the sub- 
ject. When dealing with ‘‘ psychotherapy ’’ the 
various objections to it in this country are referred 
to, and Dr. Schofield evidently deplores that the 
influence of the mind over the body is not more fully 
taught to students at the hospital. He denies that 
‘“‘ suegestibility’’ is a symptom of hysteria, as taught 
by Charcot, and points out that it is often easiest in 
the sound and the sane, more difficult in the neuras- 
thenic or hysteric, and almost impossible tn the 
insane. We do not agree with the views that he 
expresses on the importance of massage in all cases, 
for we are convinced that this treatment is very 
harmful to some patients as merely increasing the 
nervo-muscular irritability. Taken as a whole, the 
book is well written and full of useful information, 
and it will be found to contain many suggestions 
which will prove of value to the thoughtful student. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 
Trout Waters: Management and Angling. By 
Wilson H. Armistead. Pp. x+203. (London: 


Adam and Charles Black, 1908.) 


Tuts is a pleasantly discursive little book, which is 
obviously based upon considerable personal observa- 
tion and experience on the part of the author. We 
doubt, however, whether Mr. Armistead was alto- 
gether wise in avoiding all books of reference, as 
he states himself to have done; a book of reference 
would have prevented the same molluse from figuring 
as “ Limnaeus peregra’’ and ‘“‘ Limnea ” in consecu- 
tive paragraphs. 

The advice given as to improving and protecting 
trout in various waters is on the whole sound and 
sensible; the suggestions that minnows introduced to 
feed large trout may seriously compete with smaller 
trout for the available food supply, and that eels are 
dangerous enemies of the ova and fry of trout and 
may do more harm than pike or perch, are fair 
examples of the many practical matters touched upon. 
It is a pity that no directions are given as to simple 
and inexpensive forms of hatching apparatus, such 
as Herr Jaffé’s ‘‘ floating redd,’’ which would seem 
well suited for use in many such waters as are con- 
sidered in the work now under consideration. 

It is when Mr. Armistead touches upon the natural 
history of the Salmonide that the lack of books of 
reference is most apparent. The statement that “ fry 
hatched from eggs taken from wild parents are, 
though strong and healthy, difficult to rear on account 
of their inherited wildness’ is somewhat. startling. 
A chapter is devoted to the consideration of the ques- 
tion whether the presence of trout in a salmon river 
is or is not a disadvantage, and the question is 
treated in a thoughtful manner; it is, however, a 
little surprising to learn, not only that migratory 
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Salmonide will and do continually cross with the 
river trout, thus making the identification of the off- 
spring difficult, but that ‘‘ the difficulty of identification 
is increased when one has to deal with quarter-breeds 
or with the progeny of a half-bred trout and salmon 
and a full-bred salmon.’? The last quoted statement 
is unsupported by any evidence save that the author 
has seen brown trout ‘doing duty on the salmon 
redds,”? and occurs in a chapter in which it has 
already been stated that ‘‘the spawning seasons of 
the two fish (trout and salmon) seldom coincide.” 
We cannot help thinking that the existence of these 
‘‘ quarter-breeds ”? is the merest matter of speculation, 
and believe that no serious angler or ichthyologist 
will credit their existence until specimens have been 
submitted to expert examination. 

The general get-up and printing of the book is 
worthy of the publishers whose name it bears, but 
the use of the back of a map, showing existing 
hatcheries, as an advertising space for one of these 
hatcheries is to be deprecated. the Whe 1Bc 


The Lore of the Honcy-Bee. 
Pp. xxiv+281. 
Price 6s. 


By Tickner Edwardes. 
(I.ondon: Methuen and Co., n.d.) 


Tis book begins with an entertaining account of 
the curious beliefs about bees held by the ancients 
and in the Middle Ages, such as their spontaneous 
generation from the carcass of an ox, as recorded bv 
Virgil and others, and the government of the colony 
by the queen and her subordinates. 

‘““The single large bee, which all knew to exist in 
each hive, was generally looked upon as the absolute 
ruler of the community. It is variously described as 
a king or queen by writers in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, but only in the sense of a 
governor; and the word chosen largely depended on 
the sex of the august person who happened to occupy 
the English throne at the time.” 

The greater part of the work consists of a pictur- 
esque description of different aspects of bees and bee- 
Ikceping at the present day. Mr. Edwardes is a charm- 
ing writer, and the now well-ascertained facts of 
bee-life are prettily treated by his romantic pen. The 
author thinks that the ‘‘ atmosphere of poctry and 
romance ought to be held inseparable, now as ever, 
from a craft which is probably the most ancient in 
the world.””) Mr. Edwardes’s argument that bees are 
guided by reason rather than by instinct is not con- 
firmed by close observation. 

As regards the commercial possibilities of bee- 
keeping, the author truly says that ‘‘ tons of honey 
are annually running to waste. All this could be 
garnered and sold to the people at little trouble and 
great profit.”’ And ‘‘just as there is nothing like 
leather, beeswax holds its own as a marketable com. 
modity in spite of paraffin substitutes.”’ 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to showing 
how admirably bee-culture is adapted to the practice 
of the simple life. 

There are twenty-four fine full-page photographs. 

ToView SLADENG 


Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis. By Prof. S. C. 
Prescott and Prof. C. E. A. Winslow. Pp. xii+258. 
Second edition, re-written. (New York : John Wiley 


and Sons; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
1yo8.) Price 6s. 6d, net. 
Tne sanitary examination of water supplies by 


bacteriological methods is becoming of increasing im- 
portance. In this country extensive researches have 
been, and are being, carried out for the Local 
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Government Board, fer the Sewage Commission, and 
for the Metropolitan Water Board. In .\merica also 
much attention and research are being devoted to 
the bacteriological examination of waters, and the 
book under review gives a good summary of 
American views, procedure, and technique relating 
to this subject. On the whole, British and American 
procedures are very similar, and the characters which 
are recognised by both as belonging to the typical 
Bacillus coli, so important a factor in all examina- 
tions, agrce fairly closely. This is important, as it 
renders results obtained in both countries more com- 
parable than otherwise might be the case. 

In the first chapter the natural bacterial flora of 
waters, its variation under different conditions, and 
influences modifying it, are discussed. The quanti- 
tative bacteriological examination of water is cons 
sidered in the next and succeeding chapters, namely 
(1) the estimation of the number of organisms that 
develop aérobically on gelatin at room temperature 
(20° C.); (2) the estimation of the number of organ- 
isms that develop aérobically on agar at blood heat 
(37° C.); and (3) the search for the Bacillus coli, and 
its isolation and quantitative estimation if present. 
As regards Bacillus coli, the American standard 
seems to be more lenient than ours; for it is sug- 
gested that only if this organism is present in 1 c.e. 
or under should the water be considered to be unsafe. 
The chapter on the significance of Bacillus coli is well 
thought out and instructive. 

Finally, the methods of isolation of the Bacillus 
welchii (enteritidis sporogenes), streptococci and 
pathogenic organisms such as Bacillus typhosus and 
Vibrio cholerae are fully discussed. The book can 
be recommended as a very useful one and a great 


improvement on the first edition; the numerous 

tables, formule for media, and bibliography enhance 

its value. R. T. Hew tert. 

The National Physique. By A. Stayt Dutton. Pp, 
xii+188. (London: Jailligre, Tindall and Cox, 
1908.) Price 5s. net. 


A CONSIDERABLE practice in different parts of England 
and Wales has enabled Mr. Dutton to form an idea 
of the causes and remedies of the physical deteriora- 
tion of which we hear so much nowadays. The 
book he has produced is a sensible little brochure, 
remarkably free from technicalities, and easily 
understood by the mun in the strect. lt deals with the 
elementary questions of physiology which underlie 
the teachings of hygiene, and gives a good deal of 
practical advice on the measures to be adopted (diet, 
fresh air, exercise, pure water, disinfection, and the 
like) which would ensure the health of the people 
and the improvement of the race. 

The main underlying idea of the book is the im- 
portance of anzemia as a factor in the causation of a 
deterioration of the national physique, and the conse- 
quent importance of improvement in the state of the 
blood in any efforts to counteract malnutrition and 
its consequences. The old idea that ‘‘ the blood is 
the life’? is now relegated to advertisements of quack 
remedies; but there is no doubt that impoverishment 
of the nutrient stream is a readily available guide in 
any state of poor devclopment or enfeebled health, 
whatever the ultimate cause of such a_ condition 
may be. The author in some cases, perhaps, pushes his 
idea too far, as, for instance, when he regards anaemia 
as the prime moving cause in producing myopia. 
Still, the book is, as before stated, on the whole, 
judicious and well-balanced. We can only hope that 
its precepts may be taken to heart by the people at 
large, and by the legislature. We 1D. I. 
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(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Netther can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 


Anomalous Dispersion of Luminous Hydrogen. 


On pp. 413 and 607 of vol. Ixxvii., and p. 55 of 
vol. Ixxvili., of Naicre, Prof. Schott and Mr. Norman 
Campbell discuss the question of ‘‘ The Theory of Disper- 
sion and Spectrum Series.’ hough not desirous of re- 
opening this discussion, 
may take some interest in the results of experiments we 
have just finished upon the anomalous dispersion of 
luminous hydrogen. 

We used the continuous spectrum given by a narrow 
capillary tube when filled with hydrogen at nearly atmo- 
spheric pressure, and traversed by a convenient current 
given by a large induction coil. In that spectrum we 
generated horizontal interference fringes by using a Jamin 
interferential refractor (cf. L. Puccianti, Nuovo Cin, ii, 
p. 257, 1901), and we sent one of the two rays between 
the Jamin mirrors through a Geissler tube Hilled with 
hydrogen of about 4 mm. pressure. 

When this tube is put in series with the capillary tube 
above mentioned, the interference fringes at both sides close 
to the red hydrogen line (Ha) suddenly change their direc- 
tion, as in the accompanying figure, showing directly the 
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anomalous course of the refractive index near the “ absorp- 


tinn line.”’ By measuring the maximum variation of the 
refractive index (8X 10- ae and the breadth of the Ha line 
(2-3 A) we find, according to the Drude-Voigt theory of 
dispersion (cf. W. Voigt, ‘‘ Magneto u. Electro-nptik,”’ 
p. 114, 1908), that the ratio of the number of “ electrons 
of dispersion ’’ to that of molecules of hydrogen is only 
about 1 to 50,000, and that the damping-constant (cf. Voigt), 
measured in wave-lengths, is of the order 2-3 Angstrém 
units. 

We have not succeeded in detecting anomalous dis- 
persion at the other hydrogen lines, which is expected 
to be much smaller than that at the He line, on account of 
the smaller absorption (cf. R. Ladenburg, Verh. d. deutschen 
phys. Ges., X., Pp. 550, 1905). 

We conclude that our experiments show that it is not 
possible to explain the dispersion of Juminous hydrogen by 
the existence of one class of electrons only as in the case 
of non-Juminous hydrogen; we have to introduce new 
‘electrons of dispersion,’’ and the frequencies of these 
seem to be those of the lines of the so-called first series of 
hydrogen. 

Rupoir Lapenrure. 
Stanistaw Loria. 
Universitv of Breslau, 
ie 
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we think the readers of Nature | 


| evidence Dr. 


The 4°79 Period of Sun-spot Activity. 


Ix Nature of August 13 (p. 351) the photograph is 
published of two groups of sun-spots taken on August 6, 
and attention is directed to the remarkable fact that such 
an outbreak shonid occur two years after the sun-spot 
maximum. This renewed sun-spot activity is connected 
with the 4-79 period, which I have shown to have been 
quite persistent—even more so than the eleven-year period 
—since sun-spots were first systematically observed. In a 
pauper published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1906 


1 gave the times of maxima of this period as being 
1903-72+4-79 1. This would bring the maximum to 
1908-51, or to about July 1 of the present year. <A 


retardation of one month in a period of more than four 
years’ duration is, of course, insignificant. 
Simla, October 19. ARTHUR SCHUSTER. 


Memory in the Germ Plasm. 


Dr. ARcHDaLL Rep repeats (Nature, October 15, p. 
605) his well-known opinion that from infancy forwards 
a man develops physically and mentally, principally under 
the stimulus of use, and he adds, ‘‘ the muscles of an 
infant’s limbs do not grow unless used. His mind is 
almost blank at birth, but grows under the influence of 
experience (use). In this way he learns to coordinate his 
wtuscles, and a vast deal more.” 

There are no italics in the original, but it 
two statements that I desire to direct attention. 

In regard to the first of them, we may well ask what 
Reid can adduce for such a statement. It 
would be nothing but a vague and even false analogy 
if he relies upon what happens when limbs are paralysed 
owing to damage to the spinal cord. Physiologists gener- 
ally ‘would surely believe that the muscles of an infant 
tend to grow after birth, just as its bones tend to grow 
—those of the skull, for instance—quite irrespective of 
use, however much the process may in some cases be 
accelerated by use. 

Then, again, there are crucial facts to show that in 
regard to many most complicated movements it is not 
necessary for a child to ‘‘ learn to coordinate his muscles.” 
On the contrary, the possibility of coordinating very many 
muscles, even for such very complex acts as speaking and 
walking, is brought about as a result of the inheritance 
of cell and fibre groupings in the brain and spinal cord 
which only become perfected after birth. It is true that 
for bath these complex muscular acts it commonly happens 
that trials and failures are made while the nerve 
mechanisms are developing—hence children may seem to 
acquire these accomplishments solely as a result of experi- 
ence. But the real all-important share of inheritance in 
bringing about the possibility of performing the complex 
muscular acts in question is conclusively shown by cases 
in which, from some cause, speech or the ability to walk 
is delayed to a comparatively late period—when the related 
nervous mechanisms have had time to become developed. 
Then, under the influence of some strong excitement, a 
child who has never spoken a word up to two or even 
five years (but whose sense of hearing is good) may 
suddenly begin to speak clearly without antecedent attempts 
of any kind. Cases of this sort may be found recorded in 
my work ‘‘ Aphasia and other Speech Defects "’ (pp. 5-8). 

The same kind of thing mav occur in regard to “walk- 
ing. When mentioning the cases of untaught speech above 
referred to one day to the late Sir Richard Quain, he told 
me that one of his children, up to the age of two years, 
“had not walked a step, or even tried to walk, when one 
day he put her down in the standing position, and to his 
great surprise, as well as to that of the nurse, she walked 
from one side of the room to the other."* This also was 
an untaught act, as there had been no previous trials and 
failures ’’ (‘* Brain as an Organ of Mind,”’ p. 607). 

Thus, because insects and manv other animals, as Dr. 
Reid says, ‘‘ come into the world fully equipped physically 
and mentally to cope with their environment,’’ and man 


is to these 


does not, it does not at all follow that the inherited 
formative tendencies of man may not go on to a con- 
siderable extent after birth, even though use, in the 


majority of cases, does come in as a cooperating cause 
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while the necessary nerve mechanisms are developing. To 
ascribe so much to use, as Dr. Reid does, and so little to 
inheritance, is surely a grave error. Speech has certainly 
been acquired by the human race, and it is an accomplish- 
ment which is not learned afresh by each one of us as 
he would have us believe—we inherit the nervous 
mechanisms that make it possible, and these tend to develop 
even independently of use. H. Cuartton BasTIAn. 
The Athenzeum, Octobcr 20. 


] FEAR I must think that the crucial instances which 
Dr. Bastian mentions are merely cases in which the 
observer, having a preconceived theory, has preferred an 
improbable interpretation to an obvious and simple one. 
The muscles of the limbs atrophy when disused through 
joint disease as well as when the injury is in the spinal 
cord. At the same time the nails, which do not develop 
under the stimulus of use, continue to grow. It is always 
difficult to prove the excessively obvious in a few words; 
and to me—if anyone ever learns anything—children as 
obviously learn to walk and speak as to write and swim. 
Dr. Bastian would have us believe that people who have 
never heard a word would still be able to express their 
thoughts in language. But in what language? Tlow does 
it happen that children always speak the language of the 
people with whom they are reared? My parents were 
English. My first language was Hindustani. Which of 
the two was innate? Structures (e.g. external ears), which 
do not develop under the stimulus of use, do not atrophy 
through disuse. So also instincts never atrophy—are never 
forgotten—through disuse. How does it happen that 1 
have forgotten my first language? 

G. ARcHDALL REID. 

Netherby, Victoria Road, $., Southsea, October 27. 


Polypus Vinegar~ Sea-blubber Azrack. 


(1) ALTHOUGH | am afraid it is now much too late to 
reply to Mrs. Hoskyns-Abrahall’s inquiry anent the so- 
called Polype vinaigre (NaTURE, August 9, 1906, vol. Ixxiv., 
p- 351), to which hitherto no answer has appeared in your 
columns, I may be allowed to quote the following passage 
as a probably important clue to its scientific elucidation :— 

‘Amongst the greatest curiosities of the Yellow Sea 
there is a wonderful polypus, only recently discovered. 
This curious zoophyte is known on the coast of Newchwang 
by the name of Chang-yu, and possesses the property of 
turning into vinegar the fresh water in which it is placed. 
This fact was noticed for the first time in Huc’s travels in 
China and Thibet, but our savants at home were rather 
sceptical on the point, and refused to believe in its exist- 
ence till it was lately sent to Paris by another missionary, 
Mr. Pernys, and the specimens, one alive and one dead, 
being put in tank at the aquarium of the Société. d’Accli- 
matisation, they both turned into vinegar the fresh water 
in which they were placed’’ (A. Fauvil, ‘‘ The Province 
of Shantung,’’ in the China Review, vol. fi., No. 6, 1875, 
Pp. 366-7). 

So far as my limited reading goes, not a single Chinese 
work mentions or describes this remarkable creature. But 
] may hazard a remark that peradventure by polype Huc 
really meant a cephalopod, for the ‘‘ Pen-tsao’’ applies the 
name Chang-yti (not yu) to the octopus, which formed a 
member of the classic authors’ Polypi, as is manifest in 
Pliny’s ‘‘ Natural lJistory,’’? bk. ix., ch. 48 (see also the 
‘‘Encyc. Brit.,"' ninth edition, vol. xix., p. 428). 

(2) In ‘'A New Account of East India and Persia in 
Eight Letters, being Nine Years’ Travels, begun 1672 and 
finished 1681,’” by Dr. John Fryer, F.R.S., published 
London, 1698, pp. 68-9, the writer, recounting the causes 
of the bad health of the inhabitants of Bombaim, an island 
situated sixty leagues south of Surat, and the same distance 
north of Goa, says, ‘‘ Among the worst of these, Fool 
Rack (Brandy made of Blubber, or Carvil, by the Portu- 
gals, because it swims always in a blubber, as if there 
were nothing in it; but touch it, and it stings like nettles; 
the latter, because sailing on the Waves it bears up like 
a Portugal Carvil; it is, being taken, a Gelly, and dis- 
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tilled causes that take it to be Fools), and Foul Women 
may be reckoned.” 

tt is well known that certain species of jelly-fishes are 
eaten with gusto by the Japanese and the Chinese, but we 
have never heard, except the above instance, of any acaleph 
capable of yielding a spirituous liquor. Will any of your 
readers kindly tell whether it is fiction or truth? 

Kumacusu MINaKatTa. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan, August 6. 


Occurrence of a Fresh-water Nemertine in Ireland. 


In Nature, 1902 (vol. xlvi., p. 611), Prof. Benham re- 
cords the discovery of a fresh-water Nemertine living in 
the River Cherwell, at Oxford. He found only a single 
immature spccimen, which was accidentally destroyed 
before the specific title was definitely determined. I have 
recently (October) obtained numerous sexually mature 
specimens of a Nemertine, living among wecds in the 
Grand Canal, at Clondalkin, co. Dublin. 

Seven species of fresh-water Nemertines, all belonging 
to the genus Prostoma (Tetrastemma), are recognised by 
Birger (Tierreich, vol. xx., p. 68). The distinctive 
characters are somewhat vague, and depend largely on 
differences in the mode of reproduction. The Irish forms 
are referable to the species Prostoma clepsinoides, Ant. 
Dugés, with which the Tetrastemma aquarum dulcium of 
Silliman is probably synonymous. Benham notes several 
points in which his specimen differed from the latter 
species, and the Irish specimens show the same differ- 
ences. Such points, however, as the relative position of 
the eye-spots and ciliated pits depend largely on the state 
of contraction of the worm, or it is possible that Silliman 
made his drawings from pressure preparations. As Ben- 
ham points out, the proboscis is much longer than Silh- 
man shows. Benham also says that the colour of his 
specimen was due to pigment in the skin, and not to the 
red rolour of the nervous system. In the Irish worms, 
the epidermis is only faintly yellow in colour, whilst the 
brain and nerve cords are bright red, as is usual in the 
Nemertines. 

This species was also found by Beddard (‘‘ Cambridge 
Natural History,’’ vol. ii., p. 118) in one of the tanks in 
the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park. 

These are the only records of fresh-water Nemertines in 
the British Isles, and it is highly probable that they refer 
to the same species, for which the name Prostoma 
clepsinoides, Ant. Dugés, has priority. 

Row ann SOUTHERN. 

Natural History Department, National Museum, 

Dublin, October 22. 


Mercury Bubbles. 


I snoutp be glad to learn through the medium of your 
columns if any previous attempt has been made to produce 
mercury bubbles, and, if the attempt was successful, where 
was the result described? A few days ago, while in the 
act of purifying mercury by the common method of treat- 
ment with acid, and afterwards washing with a powerful 
stream of water, I was surprised to notice quite fre- 
quently several beautiful silvery spheres circulating on the 
surface of the wash-water. As to dimensions, many of 
these spheres were at least 22 mm. in diameter, and } 
estimated the thickness of the metallic film in one case 
to be 0o-o1r7 mm. 

The bubbles seemed to be produced by the jet of water 
entangling air at the moment of striking the surface of 
the water in the containing vessel, and thus carrying the 
air into the body of the mercury, the rapid circulation of 
the wash-water helping to disengage the bubbles from 
the surface of the metal as they were formed. It is just 
possible that the air was not derived from the surrounding 
atmosphere, but was contained in the water supply. I 
should add that in my laboratory the pressure averages 
about 60 Ib., and there is undoubtedly at times a relatively 
large amount of air present. 

J. G. Ernest Wricnt. 

South Benwell, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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SOME CROMLECHS IN NORTH WALES.) 


Il. 
ON ! refer to other matters I give a plan made 
by Mr. Neil Baynes, which he kindly permits me 
to use, of the cromlech at Ty Newydd. It shows well 
the kind of nut the archzeologist has to crack when 


cromlechs are studied astronomically. It appears 
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Fic 6.— Plan of the Ty Newydd Cromlech. 


twice in Mr. Griffith's list. I made it out as oriented 
to the winter solstice rising, Mr. Baynes to the 
sunimer solstice rising. We took our angles along 
two surfaces of the same nearly rectangular supporter 
A; I nearly along the line of the quoit, he across it. 
I also give a copy of a photograph taken by my wife 
showing the clino-compass in the line of the 
outlook between the stones a and c. 
Either reading may be the correct one, but, 
be it remarked, both are solstitial, and no 
other astronomical alignment is suggested 
by the arrangement of the stones. It may 
be that the outlook was between the stones 
c and B, the direction being parallel to the 
south surface of a, and not as | placed 
it; on this view we are dealing with the 
summer solstice sunrise, and this may be 
accepted for the statistical statement. 

With regard to the distribution of the 
sight-lines, the most abundant are the sol- 
stitial; summer solstice, 3, winter solstice, 
4, total 7. 

Next comes the May year, both May and 
November (3), and last of all the equinoxes 
(2). With regard to warning stars, two 
alignments to the Pleiades were noted; of 
cromlech alignments on a clock-star none 
was seen. There is one case at Lligwy 
of a clock-star alignment from an equinoc- 
tial cromlech. At Plas Newydd and Bryn 
Celli Ddu there were outlying stones to be 
further examined. 

As the measures recorded by Mr. Griffith are the 
only ones available, we are compelled, if we wish 
to make comparisons with other temple-fields, to take 
them as fair samples of the distribution of the various 
alignments in the region under investigation, although 
the number of cromlechs included, fifteen, is doubtless 

1 Continued from vol. Ixxviii., p. 635. 
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only a small fraction of those which remain to be 
examined when the Welsh archeologists set to work. 

The most remarkable fact is the total absence of 
circles and avenues in the region examined. In 
another cromlech region, Brittany, we have no circles, 
but a preponderance of avenues. 

Next, the Cornish solar monuments deal chiefly 
with the May year. This is reversed in North Wales, 
where the solstitial year is mainly in question. In 
Brittany the avenues seem fairly divided between 
the May and solstitial years; touching the cromlechs 


| there I have no information. 


Another point is the absence of clock-star align- 
ments. This, perhaps, may be associated with the 
absence of circles either of the Cornish or Aberdeen 
type. In Aberdeenshire we find a very large propor- 
tion of the alignments set out for observations of 
In Cornwall they are about as numerous 
as the solar alignments. Indeed, the great distinc- 
tion between North Wales and Aberdeen lies, not only 
in the absence of cromlechs in Aberdeen, but in the 
large percentage of clock-star alignments as com- 
pared with solar alignments. There is an inversion. 

IT pointed out when discussing the Aberdeen results 
that the number of true north alignments, almost 
cntirely absent in Cornwall, might indicate that clock- 
star work was being given up in consequence of a 
much better knowledge of astronomy rendering the 
observations of the rising of clock-stars unnecessary. 


The question is, does this consideration explain the 


very small attention to clock-stars in North Wales? 
If so, North Wales is later than Aberdeen. In true 
north alignments a cromlech could not be conveni- 
ently used, but, unfortunately, circles seem not to 
have entered into the North Wales building system, 
so that the question cannot be settled by statistics. 
In Aberdeenshire the number of May-year and sol- 
stitial alignments measured was about the same, but 
] found reason for thinking that some May monu- 
ments had been tampered with. As these were not 
included in the tables, there was a slight prepon- 


Photo. by Lady Lockyer. 
Fic 7.—The Ty Newydd Cromlech looking S.E. 


derance to the solstitialists, but not so great as in 
Wales. 

_ There are many arguments which may be used to 
| show that, as in Egypt, the solstitial year followed 
the May year, and, accepting them, there is a clear 
indication that the more prolific building period in 
North Wales was later than in Cornwall. 


ite) 
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| have already given my opinion that the balance 
ot the evidence 
building period 
Cornwall. 

When more observations are available to compare 
the lateness of North Wales with that of Aberdeen, a 
question of great interest will be presented to the 


in favour of the view that the 
Aberdeen was later than in 


is 
in 


Fic. 8.—Ystym Cegid (Ple'ades) 


Welsh archeologists; but already it may oc gathered 
from the preceding summary of the facts so far 
garnered that they are in harmony with the inform- 
ation handed down from Roman times. 

Czesar does not locate the Druids,’ except that there 
were none in Germany. But Tacitus only refers to 
them in Anglesey (Mona), ‘ A 
common refuge for all the discon- 
tented Britons.”’? In his account 
of the attack upon the island (p. 30) 
he tells us:—t The Druids were 
ranged in order with hands up- 
lifted, invoking the gods, and pour- 
ing forth horrible imprecations.“ 
He adds, ‘* The religious groves, 
dedicated to superstitious and bar- 
barous rites, were levelled to the 
ground.” 

I cannot help thinking that 
unless Anglesey were — specially 
Druidical, Tacitus would have re- 
ferred to Druidism in other parts 
of his history, and that the Roman 
Writers refer to the occupation of 
Anglesey by the Druids in such a 
way as to suggest that they did 
not come across them in force any- 
where else. 

If a large number had taken 
refuge in Anglesey after they had 
been driven by one race or another 
from their former haunts elsewhere, we should 
expect their temple building to be such as we have 
found it, 7.c. a few monuments of the most ancient 
type, showing that it. was from the earliest times a 
druidical sanctuary, scattered among a larger number 
of comparatively modern provenance. 

} now come to the method employed in laying out 
the cromlechs. In previous notes I have pointed out 
that it was to be gathered from the Cornish crom- 
lechs that the actual direction of the completed struc- 


1“ Bello Gallica,” vi. 
2 Annals, viv., 29. 


13-14, 16 27. 
Murphy's Translation. 
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ture was parallel to the principal face of one of the 
supporting uprights, and that probably this setting out 
of the alignment was the work of one possessing a 
greater knowledge than those who eventually com- 
pleted the erection. This view has been entirely 
borne out by the Anglesey cromlechs; Pant y Saer is 
a good case in point; there are three stones parallel 

to the alignment, and two at right angles to 

5 it. The $.E. stone on Bryn Celli Ddu domin- 
ates the orientation of the creepway, as I have 
already stated. 

In the case of some cromlechs which have 
been surveyed with great care by Mr. Baynes, 
and of which he has been good enough to send 
copies of the plans which have been pub- 
lished in the ** Archwologia Cambrensis ’’ or 
elsewhere, most extraordinary blunders in the 
direction of the north point have been brought 
to light. No wonder that the solstitial align- 
ment of Bryn Celli Ddu was not recognised 
when its orientation on the plan was 35° out! 

Although I have dealt with some of the 
general questions which have been raised by 
the observations made by Lord Boston, Mr. 
Baynes, the Rev. J. Griffith, and myself on 
the small number of North Wales cromlechs 
which we were able to measure in the limited 
time at our disposal, they are by no means 
exhausted. It may also be added that when 
the orientations of a much larger number have 
been recorded the general questions raised are 
certain to be increased. 

It is worth while to point out again that all the 
orientations found in North Wales are identical with 
those already noted in Cornwall and elsewhere; by 
which, of course, 1 do not mean that the sight-lines 
are parallel, but that their object was the same; and 
no better proot of this could be attorded than by 
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Fic. 9.—Pant y Saer (May Sunrise). 


| the facts that to secure the same object the differences 
of latitude, azimuth, and height of the horizon, when 
taken into account, give us the same declinations of 
the sun at the summer and winter solstices, and for 
the critical dates of the Mav year when the sun’s 
declination is 16° 20’ N. and $. 

Work is also provided for the new Royal Commis- 
sioners who, | am delighted to learn, have now 
,been appointed to study the few remnants of the 
ancient monuments of England, Wales, and Scotland 
which still remain to us, in spite of the ignorance and 
carelessness of successive governments and owners. 
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Before the astronomical study of them was commenced | when there is no recession of the notch; 


a very few years ago, if we accepted the available records 
the cromlechs were all directed helter-skelter, their 
sight-lines were without any meaning, and no astro- 
nomical or practical use was served by them, except, 
perhaps, as tombs. A comparatively few observations 
have sufficed to show the absurd inaccuracy of these 
views; for full light we may be content to wait for the 
authoritative inquiries now happily commenced. That 
our knowledge will be largely increased in many 
directions there is no room to doubt. 
Norman Lockyer. 


NIIGARA AS A GEOLOGICAL CHRONOMETER. 


HE use of Niagara as a geological chronometer 
dates from the visit there of Lyell in 1835. He 
recognised that the Falls must date from the close of 
the Glacial period, and that the Niagara gorge must 
have been excavated since the retreat of the glaciers 
from the Great Lakes. The necessary assumptions 
as to uniformity of rate and condition being granted, 
he held that the length of the gorge divided by the 
amount which the Falls recede up-stream annually 
would give the length of post-Glacial times for the 
Niagara district in years. He realised the uncertainty 
of some of the data, but estimated that the age of the 
Falls is about 35,000 years. The problem, however, is 
not to be solved by simple rule of three, for the data 
are complex, and there are many variable factors. 
Lyell himself used one of the unknown elements to ex- 
plain the formation of the Niagara Whirlpool. He 
rightly attributed it to the existence of a channel filled 
with drifts, which are now worn away more quickly by 
the river than the rocks of the old river banks; and if 
part of the existing gorge had been formed by the 
re-excavation of a channel filled with drift, the process 
would have been much quicker than if the Falls had 
to cut their way for the whole distance through the 
hard Niagara limestone. Lyell’s estimate has there- 
fore been greatly reduced by some fater geologists, 
and Dr. G. Ik. Gilbert has allowed the Niagara Falls 
a life of only some 7ooo years, with a possibility of 
even considerably less 

The last contribution to the Niagara question is a 
monograph by Dr. J. W. W. Spencer, published by the 
Canadian Geological Survey.*. It makes two impor- 
tant additions to the known facts. A series of borings 
has been made to determine the course of the former 
river channel which is exposed at the Niagara Whirl- 
pool, and the Niagara River below the Falls has been 
carefully sounded. The soundings have proved the 
existence of a basin 192 feet deep immediately below 
the falls; the river then shallows, until at the Canti- 
lever Bridge the depth is only 86 feet. The basin is 
due to the filling up of the channel by material that 
has fallen in from the sides of the gorge after the 
Falls have passed up-stream, a fact proved by work 
undertaken in connection with the foundations of the 
bridge. 

Dr. Spencer, in addition to these important con- 
tributions to the facts, has carefully re-discussed the 
evidence and shown how complicated the problem is, 
owing to the numerous post-Glacial changes in the 
physical geography of the Niagara area during the 
lifetime of the Falls. According to his calculations, 
the Falls have receded up-stream at a mean rate of 4.2 
feet per annum, during the sixty-three years between 
1842 and 1905. The rate of retreat is not uniform, for 
the process consists in the cutting of a V-shaped 
groove, which is gradually widened during a period 

1 ‘The Falls of Niagara: their Evolution and Varying Relations to the 


Great Lakes; Characteristics of the Powerand the Effects of its Diversion.” 
(Ottawa : Geol. Survey of Canada, 1907.) Pp. xxxi+490; plates and maps. 
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the edge of 
the Falls thus becomes straighter, and then the forma- 
tion of the horse-shoe curve begins again. By the 
double process 73 acres of the river bed above the 
Falls have been removed since 1842. 

The precise measurements of the recession of the 
Falls in recent years have been accompanied by in- 
creasing recognition of the extreme complexity of the 
problem. The existing river system connected with 
the Great Lakes necessarily dates from ihe close of 
the Glacial period in that area; for it was not until 
the ice had disappeared that rivers could be formed, 
and many of them had their sources in the extensive 
glacial lakes along the receding ice-front. The course 
of these rivers altered as the lake levels were lowered, 
and also in consequence of earth-movements, possibly 
due to the removal of the ice-load. 

When the waters of Niagaia first fell from the 
plateau into the. basin of Lake Ontario they had a 
fall of only 35 feet, for the lake then stood at the level 
of some of its uppermost beaches, and the river dis- 
charged directly into the lake. The power of the 
Falls was then comparatively small, for they had only 
20 per cent. of their present height, and only 15 per 
cent. of the present volume. For the Niagara River 
was then fed only by the overflow from a compara- 
tively diminutive lake in the lowest depression on the 
plains now covered by Lake Erie. The drainage from 
the Great Lakes, instead of passing through Lake 
Erie into the Niagara River, was collected into Lake 
Huron, and was discharged through the gap contain- 
ing Lake Nipissing to the valley of the Ottawa River. 

This arrangement was disturbed by the subsidence 
of the country to the north-east of Lalxe Ontario, 
whereby the level of that lake was lowered, and the 
outlet from Lake Huron to the Ottawa River closed. 
A fresh channel was opened from the southern end 
of Lake Huron through a valley now filled up with 
drift into Lake Ontario. Further movements led to 
the closing of this outlet, and the waters of Lake 
Huron flooded the valleys of the southern tributaries 
and the area that is now Lake St. Clair. The level 
of the lake rose until it found an outlet at the head of 
the Detroit River into Lake Erie, and thus at length 
Niagara received the overflow from the Great Lakes. 

A further complication is introduced by the fact that 
for one period the Great Lakes had an escape south- 
ward from Lake Michigan, near Chicago, into the 
Mississippi; but this outlet appears to have existed for 
a comparatively short time. 

The value of Niagara as a geological clock is there- 
fore open to grave suspicion, for the erosive power 
of the Falls must have varied enormously, both with 
the varying resistance of the rocks and with the vary- 
ing volume of the Niagara River and height of tts 
Falls. Nevertheless, Dr. Spencer is delightfully con- 
fident of the exact accuracy of his conclusions. ‘ The 
work of the Falls of Niagara along its whole course 
has now been made known,’”’ and the author claims 
that his work has brought the dates of the various 
geographical episodes at Niagara out of the realm of 
speculation. He rejects the shorter estimates of the 
length of the Niagara Ialls, and somewhat exceeds 
the result adopted by Lyell, for he assigns them an 
age of 39,000 years. He also claims to have deter- 
mined in years the date of the chief episodes in the 
life-history of the Fails. According to Dr. Spencer, 
the overflow from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
occurred from 2000 to 2500 vears ago; the Falls 
were at the Whirlpool 3000 years ago, and the capture 
of the discharge from the Great Lakes by the Niagara 
River happened 3500 years ago. 

The future of the Great Lakes and of Niagara is 
threatened by two dangers. The diversion of water 
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by the electric power companies has already reduced 
their beauty, and if the existing projects are carried 
into effect the American Fall will be reduced to a 
few threads of water and the Canadian Fall rendered 
comparatively insignificant. The second danger is the 
possible tilting of the area of the Great Lakes, which 
would, at the rate of movement estimated by Dr. 
G. KX. Gilbert, bring Niagara to a close in about 3500 
or 5000 years. ‘This theory is of great interest, as it 
has been generally advanced as the best established 
case of a still progressing uplift of a large area of the 
earth’s crust. Dr. Spencer, however, rejects this con- 
clusion, and though he lays great stress on recent 
earth-movements in the region to the north-east of 
the Great Lakes, he claims that the lake region itself 
has been quite stable, and that no earth-movements 
are now taking place there. The facts advanced to 
prove the supposed uplift he holds can be explained by 
seasonal and meteorological changes. 
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matter which are ejected from radio-active matter at 
a speed of about 10,000 miles per second. The great 
number of « particles which are projected from 
radium is well illustrated by the multitude of scintilla- 
tions observed when the @ particles from a trace of 
radium fall on a screen of zine sulphide. We shall 
see later that 136 million @ particles are expelled 
every second from one milligram of radium in radio- 
active equilibrium. From the point of view of modern 
theory, the appearance of an a particle is the sign 
of a violent atomic explosion in which a fragment 
of the atom—an a particle—is ejected at a high speed. 
In the majority of the known active substances, the 
expulsion of an @ particle accompanies the transforma- 
tion of one substance into another, and the decrease 
of atomic mass consequent upon the loss of an a 
particle at once offers a reasonable explanation of the 
appearance of an entirely new kind of matter in 
place of the old. 
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The Geological Survey of Canada is to be con- 
gratulated on this interesting, well illustrated, and 
important memoir. Its value renders all the more 
regrettable the inclusion of a series of personal 
charges against one of the most respected of American 
geologists, which are quite out of place in an official 
publication. J. W. GRecory. 


THE NATURE AND CHARGE OF THE a PAR- 
TICLES FROM RADIO-ACTIVE SUBSTANCES. 


“ae development of our knowledge of radio-activity 

has emphasised the primary importance of the 
@ particles, which are projected in great numbers 
from most of the active substances. As Rutherford 
showed in 1903, the « particles are veritable atoms of 
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Space does not allow us here to discuss the very 
interesting facts that have been brought to light by 
the work of Bragg and Kleeman and others in 
regard to the character of the absorption of the « 
particle by matter. It suffices to say that it has been 
found that the « particles from one kind of active 
matter are all projected initially at an identical speed, 
but that this initial velocity varies within comparatively 
narrow limits for different kinds of matter. The «@ par- 
ticle, in consequence of its great energy of motion, 
plunges through the molecules of matter in its path, 
leaving in its train a large number of dissociated 
or ionised molecules. Some important questions at 
once arose when it was found that the « particle was 
an atom of matter of mass comparable with the 
hydrogen atom, viz., Are the @ particles expelled 
from different kinds of matter identical in constitu- 
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tion, and are the e@ particles atoms of a known element 
or some new kind of matter? 

These problems were attacked by determining the 
velocity and the value of E./M—the ratio of the charge 
carried by an @ particle to its mass—of @ particles 
expelled from different kinds of matter. These quan- 
tities can be determined by measuring the deflection 
of a pencil of @ rays when passing ‘through strong 
magnetic and electric ficlds. Experiments of this 
kind, which are dificult on account of the small 
deflection of the « rays under normal experimental 
conditions, have been made by Rutherford, Des 
Coudres, Mackenzie, and Huff. The former deter- 
mined the velocity and value of E/M for each of 
a number of products of radium and actinium, while 
Rutherford and Hahn made similar measurements for 
some of the products of thorium. The results were 
of great interest, for while it was found that the 
initial velocity of projection of the @ particles from 
different kinds of matter varied from about 14,000 
to 10,000 miles per second, the value of E/M was 
the same for all. This shows that the «@ particle, 
whether expelled from radium, thorium, or actinium, 
is identical in mass and constitution, and that all the 
radio-active substances which emit « particles have 
a common product of disintegration. .\s the result of 
a number of experiments, Rutherford found that the 
value E/M for the @ particle was 5070 in electro- 
magnetic units. Now, from experiments on the 
electrolysis of water, it is known that the correspond- 
ing value of e/m for the hydrogen atom is g6oo, 
or nearly twice as large. The charge e carried by the 
H atom is believed to be the fundamental unit charge 
of electricity, so that the charge carried by any 
body must be an integral multiple of ce. If we suppose 
the charge carried by an @ particle is equal to the 
charge carried by an hydrogen atom, the mass of the 
a particle is, in round numbers, twice that of the 
hydrogen atom, i.e. is equal to the molecule of 
hydrogen. If, however, we suppose that E=2e, i.e. 
the « particle carries two unit charges, the mass of 
the e@ particle is equal to about four. Now, it is 
known that the atomic mass of helium is 3°96 in 
terms of hydrogen, so that on this supposition the 
a particle would appear to be an atom of helium 
carrying two unit charges. We must now consider 
some indirect evidence bearing on the question. As 
the result of the experiments of Ramsay and Soddy 
and others, it is now well substantiated that helium 
is produced from radium. Debierne has shown that 
helium is produced also from actinium. Unless the 
helium is the result of the accumulated @ particles, 
it is difficult to account for the production of the 
helium observed. In addition, as we have shown, 
the « particle is the only known common product 
of the disintegration of radium and actinium, which 
both give rise to helium. [For these and other reasons, 
Rutherford suggested in 1905 that it was very 
probable that the « particle was an atom of helium 
carrying two unit charges. It has been found ex- 
ceedingly difficult experimentally either to prove or 
disprove the correctness of this hypothesis, although 
the settlement of this question has been for the last 
few years the most important problem in radio- 
activity, for, as will be seen, the proof that the « par- 
ticle is an atom of helium carries numerous con- 
sequences of the first importance in its train. 

\Ve shall now describe some novel experiments by 
Rutherford and H. Geiger, which have not only 
thrown further light on this question, but have led 
to important conclusions in several directions. An 
account of this work is contained in two papers 
published in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
entitled “An Electrical Method of Counting the a 
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Particles from MRadio-active Matter,’”? and ‘‘ The 
Charge and Nature of the « Particle ” (A. vol. Ixxxi., 
141-174, 1908). 

In the first paper an account is given of a method 
for the detection of a single « particle and for counting 
the number of @ particles emitted from one gram of 
radium. 

The current due to the ionisation of the 
duced by a single @ particle is too small to detect 
except by exceedingly refined methods. To overcome 
this difficulty, recourse was had to a method of auto- 
matic magnification of this current, based on the 
ptinciple of generation of ions by collision—a subject 
which has been investigated in detail by Townsend 
and others. Space does not allow us to enter into a 
description ‘of the methods employed for this purpose 
or of the various experimental difficulties that arose 
during the investigation. The general method em- 
ployed was to allow the « particles to be fired through 
a small opening into a detecting vessel containing 
gas at low pressure exposed to an electric field not far 
from the sparking value. The entrance of an « par- 
ticle into the detecting vessel was marked by a sudden 
ballistic throw of the electrometer needle. By adjust- 
ment of the electric field, it was found possible to 
obtain so large a magnification that the entrance of a 
single a particle was marked by a large excursion of 
the electrometer needle. 


gas pro- 


‘n this way the expulsion of e« particles was 
detected from uranium, thorium, radium, and 
actinium. In order to count accurately the number 


of @ particles expelled from one gram of radium, not 
radium itself, but its product radium C was used as 
a source of radiation. <A surface was coated with a 
thin film of radium C by its exposure for some hours 
in the presence of the radium emanation. The use of 
radium C as a source of rays had several advantages, 
especially as regards the ease and certainty of measure- 
ment of the amount of active matter present by means 
of the y rays. The number of « particles passing 
through an opening of known area at a known dis- 
tance from the active source was counted for a definite 
interval by noting the excursions of the electrometer 
needle. From this the total number of @ particles 
expelled per second from the source was deduced. In 
this way it was found that 3°4x 10! @ particles were 
expelled per second from the radium C present in 
one gram of radium in equilibrium. It is known 
from other data that radium itself and each of its 
products, viz. the emanation, radium A and radium C, 
expel the same number of ¢ particles per second when 
in equilibrium. Consequently in one gram of radium 
in equilibrium 3°4x 10!° @ particles are expelled from 
each of the products per second, and the total number 
expelled is 1°36x10't per second. On the most 
probable assumption, that one atom of radium in 
breaking up emits one ¢ particle, 34x 10° atoms of 
radium break up per second per gram. 

It was a matter of interest to compare the number 
of scintillations observed on a properly prepared screen 
of zinc sulphide with the number of @ particles 
striking it. Within the limit of experimental error, it 
was found that the number of scintillations was equal 
to the number of impinging @ particles counted by 
the electric method. Consequently each @ particle on 
striking the screen produces a scintillation. Jt is thus 
obvious that, using proper screens, the scintillation 
method as well as the electric method may be em- 
ployed to count the number of « particles emitted by 
a radio-active substance. 

Apart from the importance of these results for 
radio-active data, the experiments are of themselves 
noteworthy, for it is the first time that it has been 
found possible to detect a single atom of matter. 
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This, as we have seen, can be done in two ways, one 
electrical and the other optical. The possibility of 
detection of a single atom of matter is in this case, 
of course, due to the great energy of motion of the 
a particle. 

In the second paper, an account is given of experi- 
ments to measure the charge carried by the @ par- 
ticles. Since the number of ¢ particles is known from 
the counting experiments, the charge on each ¢ par- 
ticle can be determined by measuring the charge 
earried by the @ particles expelled from a known 
quantity of radium. As in the counting experiments, 
radium C was used as a source of rays. It was 
found that each @ particle carried a positive charge 
of 93x 107" electrostatic units. Now the charge 
earried by an ion in gases has been determined by 
several observers, using the well-known method of 
making each ion the nucleus of a visible drop of water 
by a sudden expansion. J. J. Thomson obtained a 
ame BPascn@25, hl, aly \Whilset Ze veiey antl 
Millikan and Begeman so6 x 10~-7°. 

The mean of these three determinations of e is 
3°5x10-'°, The charge E on an @ particle on this 
data thus lies between 2e and 3e. ; 

Some calculations of the value of E and e are 
then made from radio-active data based on simple 
and very probable assumptions. Taking the half- 
period of transformation of radium as 2000 vears—the 
value found by direct measurement by Bolt wood—it 
is shown, on the assumption that each atom of radium 
in bre: iking up emits one @ particle, that the charge e 
carried by a hydrogen atom comes out to ber hei adams 
Similarly, supposing that the heating effect of radium 
is a measure of the kinetic energy ‘of the a particles, 
the charge carried by an « particle comes out at 
ot x 1077°—a value close to that found experimentally. 
A discussion is then given of the methods employed 
in the previous determination of c, and it is shown that 
in consequence of certain sources of error which are 
very diffieult to eliminate, the values previously obtained 
tend to be too small. It is concluded that the unit 
charge e is not very different from I:, 2 or 465 x 10 
and that an e@ particle carries twice the unit ee 
From the previous discussion of the interpretation of 
the value of EM for the @ particle, it follows that an 
@ particle must be an atom of helium carrying a 
double charge, or, in other words, that an @ particle 
when its charge is neutraliscd is a helium atom. 

It seems at first sight contradictory that an atom of a 
monatomic gas like helium can carry two unit charges. 
It must be borne in mind that in this case the @ par- 
tiele plunges at a great speed through the molecules 
of matter, and must itself be ionised by collision. If 
two electrons ean be removed by this proeess, the 
double positive charge is at once cxplained. 

We thus see that by a direct method we have been 
enabled to count the number of @ particles and to 
determine the charge caused by each, and from other 
«videnee to deduce that the unit charge ec is half the 
charge carried by the @ particle. 

With the aid of this data we can at once deduce 
the magnitudes of some important atomic quantities. 
The value of e/m for the hydrogen atom is 2°88 x 10" 
electrostatic units. Substituting the value of 
e=4065 x 107°, it follows that the mass of a hydrogen 
atom is 61x 10774 gram. From this it follows that 
there are 6'2 x 1073 atoms in one gram of hydrogen, 


and that there are 2'72x10!® molecules in a cubic 
centimetre of any gas at standard pressure and tem- 
perature. 

From the data already given we can_ pre- 


determine the magnitude of some important radio- 
aetive quantities. Let us first consider the rate of 
production of helium by radium. One gram ol 
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radium in equilibrium contains four e-ray products, 
each of which expels 34x 10 @ particles, i.e. atoms 
of helium, per second. Consequently, since there are 
272x110!" atoms of helium in a cubic centimetre, the 
mxIa Ax Tore 
2°72 x 10) 7 
or 50x10-® e.mm. per seeond. This corresponds to 
a production of helium of o43 ce.mm. per day, or 
155 €.mm, per year. 

In a similar way, the maximum volume of the 
emanation in one gram of radium ean be ecaleulated. 
Since one atom of radium in breaking up emits one 
a particle and gives rise to one atom of emanation, 
the volume of emanation produced per second is one- 
quarter the volume of helium, or 125 x107* ¢.mm. 
per second. Since the average life of the emanation 
is 468,000 seconds, the maximum volume of the 
emanation comes out to be 0585 e.mm. In a recent 
paper Rutherford (Phil, Mag., August) has mea- 
sured the volume of the emanation and obtained 
a value not very different from the ealeulated volume. 
In a similar way, it is not difficult to calculate the 
period of transformation of radium and the heating 
effeet of radium. The former comes out at 1750 years, 
which is somewhat shorter than the value 2000 years 
found experimentally by Boltwood. As Boltwood 
points out, however, the probable experimental errors 
are such as to tend to give too high a value for the 
period. The latter is dedueed on the hypothesis that 
the heating effect is a measure of the kinetic energy of 
the expelled a particles. The heating effeet is caleu- 
Jated to be about 113 gram calories per gram per hour, 
while the observed heating effect of the sample of 
radium from which the standard preparation was 
taken was found to be 110 gram ealories per hour. 
For convenience, the data obtained in this paper are 
collected below :— 


volume of helium produced per second is 


glares poe ys idee = 4°65 x 10-" electrostatic units. 
Charge catried ‘by a wtiee =9'3« 107" electrostatic units. 
Mass of H atom - oemnkOl< 165-7 gram, 

Number of atoms per gram of 


23 
Ti = 6'2x 10 
Number of molecules per cc. ' 
of any gas at standard pres- - = 2°72 x 10!" 


sure and temperature ... 
Number of « particles expelled 


per sec. per gram of radium ;=3"4~ 101° 
itself 
Number of atoms breaking up| es 
p34" 10 


per sec, per gram of radium J 
Calculated volume of emana-) 

ticn per gram of radium J 
Production of helium per) _ 

gram of radium per year f 
Calculated heating effect a = 

radium per gram .., » So arecalper howe, 
Calculated period of radium .. 


=0°5$5 c.mm. 


158 c.mm. 


= 1750 years, 


We have already seen that there is a substantial 
agreement between the caleulated values of the heat- 
ing effeet, the life of radium and the volume of the 
emanation, and the experimentally determined values. 
A still further test would He in a comparison of the 
ealeulated and cbserved rates of production of helium 
by radium. Data on this subject will probably soon 
be fortheoming.’ 

Some very important consequences follow from the 
proof that the @ particle is a helium atom. It must be 
concluded that the atoms ot the known radio-active 
elements are in part at least constituted of helium 
atoms whieh are liberated at definite stages during 

1 (Footnote, added September 12, 1908.) In a paper just to hand (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., A., vol. Ixxxi., p. 280) Sir James Dewar has shown experimentally 


that 0°37 ‘c.mm. of helium is produced per gram of radium per day. This is 
in excellent agreement with the calculated rate, o'43 c.mm. per day. 
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the disintegration. It will be seen that in many cases 
the atomie weights of the various products ean be 
deduced. In the succession of products produeed by 
the disintegration of the uranium-radium series, there 
oecur several rayless products and §8-ray produets. 
Assuming, as is not improbable, that the atomic 
products undergo an internal rearrangement with- 
out the expulsion of a mass eomparable with the 
hydrogen atom, we can ealeulate the atomie weights 
of the suceessive products, taking the atomic weight 
of helium as 4. From the known range of the 
a partieles from uranium and the ionisation it 
produces compared with the radium associated with 
it, there is no doubt that uranium expels two @ par- 
ticles to one from radium itself. Whether this is a 
peeuliarity of uranium itself or due to an unseparated 
product in uranium is not settled. 

Taking the atomie weight of uranium as 238'5, 
the atomic weights of the different products are as 
follows :—Uranium N 2305, ionium 230°5, radium 
2265, emanation 22275, radium .\ 218°5, radium B 
218'5, radium C 2145, radium D, E, and F (radio-lead) 
210'5, radium A (polonium) 210'5. It will be seen 
that the calculated value of the atomic weight of 
radium is in good agreement with the most recent 
experimental values. The end produet of radium 
after the transformation of polonium has an atomic 
weight of 206°5—a value close to that of tead (206’9). 
Boltwoed long ago suggested, from examination of 
the amount of lead in old radio-aetive minerals, that 
lead was the probable final product of the disintegra- 
tion of the uranium-radium series. 

We cannot at the moment apply the same methad 
of calculation to thorium produets, for Bronson (Phil. 
Mag., August, 1908) has reeently brought strong evi- 
dence that the disintegration of the atoms of some of 
the produets is accompanied by the expulsion of more 
than one « partiele. 

In conelusion, it may be of interest to note that 
the experimental results reeorded in this article lead 
to an experimental proof—if proof be needed—of the 
correctness of the atomie hypothesis with reference to 
the diserete strueture of matter. The number of 
a particles expelled from radium can be dircetly 
counted, and the corresponding volume of helium 
determined. In this way it is possible to determine 
directly the number of atoms in a eubie centimetre of 
helium quite independently of any measurements of the 
eharge earried by the @ particles. 

E. RUTHERFORD. 


NOTES: 

Tue following is a list of the fellows reeommended by 
the president and council of the Royal Society for election 
into the eouncil for the year 1908-9 :—President, Sir 
Archibald Geikie, K.C.B.; Dr. Alfred Bray 
Kempe; secretaries, Prof. Joseph Larmor, Prof. John Rose 
Bradford; foreign Secretary, Sir William Crookes; other 
members of council, Sir George Howard Darwin, K.C.B., 
Profs lee@emewart, Sir DavidwGiNI-G.B., Dr. J. S. 
Ijaldane, Mr. C. T. Heyeoek, Prof. Horaee Lamb, Prof. 
H. M. Maedonald, Dr. F. W. Mott, Hon. C. A. Parsons, 
CoB. role eet. Perkin, (Prolet. 5. Poulton, Lieut.- 
Colonel D. Prain, Sir Arthur W. Riieker, Right Ion. Sir 
James Stirling, Prof. Ff. T. Trouton, Mr. W. Whitaker. 


treasurer, 


Tur Royal Soeiety’s medals have this year been 
adjudicated by the president and council as follows :—The 
Copley medal to Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, in reeognition 
of the greut value of his numerous contributions to natural 
history, and of the part he took in working out the theory 
ol the origin of species by natural selection; the Rumford 
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medal to Prof. H. A. Lorentz, for his investigations in 
optical and electrical seienee ; a Royal medal to Prof. John 
Milne, for his preeminent services in the modern develop- 
ment of seismological science ; a Royal medal to Dr. Henry 
Head, for his researches on the relations between the 
viseeral and somatic nerves and on the functions of the 
afferent nerves; the Davy medal to Prof. W. A. Tilden, 
for his discoveries in chemistry, especially on the terpenes 
and on atomic heats; the Darwin medal to Prof. August 
Weismann, for his eminent serviees in support of the 
doctrine of evolution by means of natural selection; the 
Hughes medal to Prof. Eugen Goldstein, for his discoveries 
on the nature of electric discharge in rarefied gases. 


M. PiitippE van TiecHem has been elected the per- 
manent secretary of the Paris Academy of Sciences in 
sueeession to the late M. Beequerel. 


Tne International Congress of Geology will be held at 
Stockholm in 1910, when it is expeeted that Baron Gérard 
de Geer will, on his return from the Aretie regions, read 
a paper on polar geology. 


A peputTaTion from the Ineorporated Society for the 
Destruetion of Vermin waited upon Lord Carrington at 
the offices of the Board of Agriculture on October 29 to 
request the Government to appoint a commission to inquire 
into the damage to crops done by rats. 


AN agreement has been signed by which England and 
Germany undertake to cooperate in combating the sleep- 
ing sickness in their East African possessions. The co- 
operation will take the form chiefly of exchanging reports 
of cases, and in arranging for the destruction of wild 
animals whieh act as ‘‘ reservoirs,’’ or provide nourish- 
ment, for the trypanosomes of sleeping sickness. 


A courRsE of twelve lectures—the Swiney lectures on 
geology—on the geological history of the American fauna 
will be delivered by Dr. R. F. Scharff in the leeture 
theatre of the Vietoria and Albert Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 5 p.m. 
The first lecture was given on Monday last, November 2. 
Admission to the course is free. 


We learn through the British Medical Journal that Prof. 
Ehlers, of Copenhagen, well known as an authority on 
leprosy, is now in [aris with the view of organising a 
scientifie expedition to the Danish West Indies, which 
comprise the islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa 
Cruz. The object of the expedition is said to be to 
endeavour to determine the part played by blood-sueking 
insects, especially fleas and bugs, in the dissemination of 
leprosy. 


Tue Bissct Hawkins gold medal of the Royal College of 
Physicians has been awarded to Sir Shirley Murphy, 
medieal officer of health of the County of London, for his 
distinguished serviees in the cause of public health. The 
FitzPatrick lectures of the college will be delivered on 
November 5 and 10 by Dr. Leonard Guthrie, on “ The 
History of Neurology,’’ and the Horace Dobell lecture by 
Mr. Leonard Dudgeon, on November 12, on ‘©The Latent 
Persistence and the Reactivation of Pathogenic Bacteria 
in the Body.’” 


Ox October jo Mr. Farman flew, with a machine 
heavier than air, seventeen miles across country in twenty 
minutes, from Chilons to a point just outside Rheims. 
The height of the course of flight was about 150 feet. 
On October 31 M. Blériot made flights across country 
from his station near Chartres, the longest being one of 
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nine miles in fourteen minutes. At Anvours on the same 
day Mr. Wilbur Wright made a flight of rom. 37s. with 
a passenger. The new dirigible balloon, the Clément- 
Bayard, navigated by M. Henry Kapferer, on November 1 
travelled a distance of about 200 kilometres, from Paris 
to Compiégne and back. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of forty-six, of Dr. 
F. A. C. Perrine, one of the leading American authorities 
on electrical engineering, and from 1893 to 1900 professor 
of that subjeet in the Leland Standford, Jr., University. 
He was afterwards consulting expert of the Standard 
Electric Company of California, which took the principal 
part in gencrating electrieal energy at the mountain 
streams and transmitting it to the great cities of the 
Pacifie coast. Of late years he was engaged in private 
practice as a consulting engineer. We was formerly editor 
of the San Francisco Journal of Electricity and of the 
Chicago Electric Engineering. 


THE terms of reference have now been published of the 
Royal Commission appointed ‘to make an inventory of 
the Aneient and Historical Monuments and Constructions 
connected with or illustrative of the contemporary culture, 
civilisation, and conditions of life of the people in England, 
excluding Monmouthshire, from the earliest times to the 
year 1700, and to specify those which seem most worthy 
of preservation.’’ The commissioners are authorised to 
call in the aid and cooperation of owners of ancient monu- 
ments, and are given full power to call before them sueh 
persons as are likely to afford any information upon the 
subject of the commission, and also to eall for, have aceess 
to, and examine all such books, doeuments, registers, and 
records as may afford the fullest information on the sub- 
jeet. They are also empowered to visit and inspeet per- 
sonally sueh places as may be deemed expedient to inspeet 
for the more effeetual carrying out of the purposes of the 
inquiry. 


‘\ GENERAL meeting of the British Academy was held 
on October 28, when Dr. J. P. Postgate read a paper on 
flaws in modern elassieal rescareh. In spite of the 
advanees made and the results obtained in the field of 
classical research during the last sixty years, the outer 
world, he said, is still prone to doubt whether these are 
us great in proportion as those of other studies which 
claim to be scientifie, or really commensurate to the time 


and energy expended upon them. The qualifications for- 


any scientific research are competence and impartiality. 
Impartiality must be understood in a sense wide enough 
to inelude freedom from every prepossession which is likely 
to interfere with the proper weighing of the evidence. 
The first and generally neglected duty of the classical 


inquirer is the elimination of the personal equation. One 
of many disturbing elements found in every inquirer 
is the influence of modern forms of thought. The 


modern’s comprehension of the faets is frequently impaired 
by the ethical judgments whieh he passes upon their 
character. A fertile souree of error is the strength 
of modern vanity. We are the “heirs of all the 
ages,”’? and the testimony of ancient witnesses is liable to 
be rejected summarily if either (a) we eannot reconcile 
it with what we deem we know ctherwise, or (b) if it 
conflicts with evidence which we have had a hand in dis- 
covering. The procedure, especially in the less settled 
studies, such as archeology and mythology, is often too 
lax. Impressions gathered in one field are carried over 
to another where they do not apply. Owing partly to the 
wastness of the regions to be investigated, the conclusions 
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| and efficieney of engineers. 


| fession, 


of one band of inquirers are apt to be rejected by those 
in another sphere without proper consideration. In con- 
trast 1o the true scientific spirit, which regards nothing 
as of no importanee, inaeeuraey in ‘* minor ’’ matters is 
eondoned or even paraded, to the injury of fine seholar- 
ship and vivid apprceiation of antiquity. 


In his presidential address to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on November 3, Mr. J. C. Inglis dealt chiefly 
with engineering in relation to transport. In the course 
of his remarks he said it is only now dimly dawning in 
controlling quarters that there is a seience of transport, 
and the faet that while British railways eost more than 
50,0001. per mile, lines in Germany cost only about 
20,000l., in France 27,000l., in America 11,000l., and so 
on, is symptomatic only of the extent to which British 
legislation, when it is allowed to proceed on unsound lines, 
may prejudice vital interests. Mr. Inglis referred also to 
the work done by the institution in improving the status 
He holds that it ought to be 
laid down as a prineiple that all public money derived 
from rates and taxes should be, so far as it is applied in 
engincering constructions, expended under the direction or 
control of definitely qualified engineers, as is already the 
ease in many countries. The establishment of such a prin- 
ciple would promote cffieiency and economy in mueh publie 
expenditure, and would immensely strengthen the pro- 
as well as benefit the State. The difference 
between British and German ideals was expressed recently 
by a German professor lecturing on economie subjeets in 
words quoted by Mr. Inglis as follows :—‘‘ The aim of the 
German was everywhere to leave as little as possible to 
chanee in the great struggle of the twentieth century, not 
ta allow people to muddle through somehow, but to 
eliminate as far as possible the element of the unforeseen, 
while carefully training the mind to cope if neeessary in 
an intelligent way with any emergeney. While the British 
had, as a rule, a violent suspicion of the expert, and a 
strong belief in the untrained, unpaid amateur as the 
right souree of wisdom, allowing the expert to advise and 
the amateur to decide, the German had no fear of the 
expert. He well saw the possible danger of red-tapeism at 
the hands of highly trained officials, but he found them 
less than the dangers arising from the decisions of well- 
meaning but untrained and inexperienced amateurs.”’ 


Mr. A. R. Butterwortu, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Highways Protection League, has issued 
a circular letter in which he gives statisties to show (1) 
the number of loeal authorities which desire to have the 
present speed-limit of motor traffie reduced, and to have 
power themselves to fix still lower limits of speed in 
towns and villages in their own districts without having 
to make application to the Local Government Board; 
(2) the great inerease in the number of persons annually 
injured and killed by motor vehieles. Jt appears that in 
tons 197 urban and rural distriet councils of England and 
Wales approved of a proposal to reduce the maximum 
speed-limit to fifteen miles an hour, and 212 desired to 
have power to fix lower limits of speed in towns and 
villages and at any places where they thought it desirable 
to do so in the publie interest. Up to October 19, 102 
applications have been made by loeal authorities to the 
Loeal Government Board to reduce the speed-limit on 
certain roads; of these, only twenty-two have been 
granted, while eighty have failed. With regard to 
aceidents attributable to motor traffic, at the present 
moment there are no complete reports obtainable of such 
aecidents occurring throughout the country generally, but 
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the subjvined table, compiled from figures annexed to the 
recent report of the Commissioner of Police, shows the 
increase in the Metropolitan Police District, which 
embraces an area of 700 square miles :— 


lecidents causing Death or Injury in the Streets within 
the Metropolitan Police District, 1897 to 1907 inclusive. 


Deaths Injuries 
Ca a) —— 
Killed Injured by 
Killed by hy other Injured by other 
motors vehicles or motors vehicles or 
hey by horses by horses 
Annual average for the y © 
five years 1897-1901 J TR sa BS 7a 95338 
1902 6 169 319 9,186 
1903 6 148, 592 9,610 
1904 22 AS lpi 9,272 
1905 35 + 137 1,557 «-- 10,13E 
1906 74 Te Sues G5O8 10,702 
1907 123 160 5,362 ... II,410 


These figures make it very clear that not long after the 
Act of 1903 came into operation—on January 1, 1904— 
raising the maximum speed-limit from twelve miles an 
hour to twenty, the casualties caused by motor trafhe in- 
creased rapidly. Injuries caused by non-motor traffic have 
also increased greatly in the last five years. 


NOVEMBER has opened with the same fine and brilliant 
weather which characterised October, except that, in keep- 
ing with the season, there has been a decided fall of 
temperature, although the thermometer both by day and 
night remains several degrees above the average. The 
mean maximum temperature in London for October was 
about 6° above the average, and at Greenwich there were 
six days with the sheltered thermometer above 70°, and 
twenty-two days with the reading above 60°, whilst on 
October 3 and 29 the temperature exceeded all previous 
records, on the corresponding days, by 3°. The duration 
of bright sunshine was generally in excess of the average 
over the country, and in London the sun shone for ninety- 
eight hours, which is thirty hours more than the average. 
The aggregate rainfall for the month varied considerably 
in different parts of the kingdom, but there was generally 
a deficiency ; the early part of the month was mostly very 
dry, but fairly heavy rains were general towards the close 
of October. In London there was a deficiency of rain 
amounting to 0.8 inch, the measurement being 1-9 inches. 


Tue Allahabad Pioneer published recently a further 
account of the explorations of Dr. M. A. Stein, written 
from Khotan in July last. In September, 1907, he com- 
menced his long journey to the Tarim Basin for his second 
winter archeological campaign. He reached Karashahr, 
on the border of this region, in December, and at Korla 
made a fresh investigation of a group of Buddhist shrines, 
which had already been examined by Prof. Griinwedel. 
Many fine painted panels and relieves were unearthed 
here. The country, once irrigated from the Karakash 
River, must in former times have supported a large and 
thriving population, and even now, if the channels were 
restored, these settlements might be re-established. About 
Christmas the cold of the valley drove the party to the 
sunnier hill country. After returning to Korla he marched 
from the Inchike or Shahyar River along a previously 
unexplored route to the Kuchar oasis, where the ruins 
had lately been carefully explored by successive parties of 
Japanese, German, and Russian archeologists. So, after 
a hazardous desert march, he was glad to re-visit his old 
hunting-ground at Kara-dong. March and April were 
spent in examining the desert belt adjoining the oasis from 
Damoko to Khotan, and from a collection of unsavoury 
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middens he recovered a great mass of documents, mainly 
Indian, Chinese, and Tibetan, none of which, apparently, 
is later than the eighth or ninth century a.p. At the 
beginning of May Dr. Stcin reached Aksu, after suffering 
severely from heat and dust-storms. Here he arranged for 
the continuation of the survey of the outer Tien-shan 
range as far westward as the passes above Kashgar. 
After some further exploration the traveller was forced to 
return to Khotan, where, when this letter was dispatched, 
he was engaged in packing up his large collections, many 
of them consisting of fragile documents, which need much 
care, preparatory to sending them by the long and difficult 
route across the Himalaya to India. 


WE have received a letter from Mr. C. V. Raman, of 
the Science Association Laboratory, Calcutta, directing 
attention to a method of illumination employed in micro- 
scopy by Mr. G. Dubern in 1888, and described in Indian 
Enginecring for April of that year. Mr. Raman claims 
that the apparatus renders visible ultra-microscopic 
particles, and that Siedentopf’s and Szigmondy’s method 
was thus anticipated. The apparatus consisted of a 
polished glass plate, one end of which was cut off, form- 
ing an angle of 54° 35’ with the base; through this slant 
end a powerful beam of light was projected. We have 
examined the description of the apparatus in Indian 
Engineering, and consider that the method (not altogether 
novel even at that date) was one of dark-ground illumina- 
tion, any form of which tends to render ultra-microscopic 
particles visible, but that it cannot be ‘considered in any 
way as anticipating the modern  ultra-microscopic 
apparatus. 


In addition to a memoir, with portrait, of Prof. W. 
Lilljeborg, the October number of Naturen contains an 
interesting aecount of the results of Mr. Luther Burbank’s 
experiments in developing and hybridising various fruits, 
especially plums. Illustrations are given of the wild and 
cultivated forms of the French plum, of the ‘* plumcot ’” 
(plum crossed with apricot), and of the hybrid blackberry 
and raspberry. 


ACCORDING to Museum News for October, there has been 
installed in the Brooklyn Museum a case showing the 
home of the guacharo, or oil-bird, of Trinidad. The scene 
represents a cave tenanted by hundreds of these birds, with 
their nests, eggs, and young. The rainy season is the 
time of nesting, and the cave Is consequently represented 
as dripping with water and the nests saturated. The cave 
is lighted by electricity, which can be switched on or off 
at pleasure. A group of five sea-lions forms another 
addition to the exhibited series. In the matter of realistic 
groups of this nature the Brooklyn and other American 
museums are leaving our own Natural History Museum 
far behind. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt of copies of articles 
12-14 of the twenty-third volume of the Journal of the 
College of Science, Imperial University of Tokyo, the con- 
tents of all three of which are mainly of interest to 
specialists. Japanese sertularian zoophytes of the group 
Primnoidea form the subject of article 12, by Mr. K. 
Kinoshita, and are illustrated by several excellent plates 
in black and white. In No. 13 Mr. S. Tanaka treats of 
some rare Japanese fishes, with descriptions of one new 
genus, one subgenus, and six species, while in article 14 
Prof. Einar Lénnberg, of Stockholm, contributes a list 
of the bird-fauna of the island of Saghalin, based on 
collections at Tokyo, in which three new subspecies are 
named. The new genus (Gymnosimenchelys) in Mr. 
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Tanaka’s paper is represented by a small eel-shaped fish 
allied to Simenchelys, but scaleless. 


In view of the attention that is now being concentrated 
on the house-fly as a disseminator of disease, the appear- 
ance in the October issue of the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Scienee of the second part of Mr. C. G. 
Hewitt’s paper on the structure, development, and habits 
of the species is extremely opportune. In this portion the 
author deals with the breeding-habits and the anatomy and 
development of the grubs. After full reference to the work 
of previous naturalists, it is concluded that horse-manure 
is the favourite breeding-place, although decaying organic 
matter of almost any kind may form the nidus for the 
eggs. The rate of development depends entirely on 
temperature, and it is important to notice in this connec- 
tion that the substance in which the eggs are laid is 
generally in a state of fermentation. The shortest time 
for development—from laying to the appearance of the 
perfect fly—is eight days, but the period may be extended 
over several weeks. There are three grub-stages. From 
June to October is the chicf breeding-season, although 
under favourable conditions flies may be fertile all the 
year. The flies become sexually mature in from ten to 
fourteen days after their first appearance in the world, and 
they may begin to lay within a fortnight. Each fly may 
lay six batches of ova, each containing from 120 to 130 
eggs. The ‘‘ bionomics ’’ of the species will he discussed 
in the third and final part of the paper. 


Tue spoliation of the Falls of Niagara, on account of 
the abstraction of the water for electrical and other works, 
forms the subject of an exceedingly interesting article in 
the October number of the Popular Science Monthly, by 
Dr. J. W. Spencer, who has devoted much attention to 
the study of rivers generally. Alter referring in more or 
less detail to the various power-stations connected with 
Niagara, the author notes the very great lowering of 
the water-level above the [alls as the result of this tapping. 
As an example of the enormous amount of water taken by 
these works, it is stated that when in June last a single 
company temporarily stopped its take of Sooo cubic feet 
per second, the water in the basin rose no less than 
6 inches, and at the edge of the American falls 1-2 inches. 
“* The preservation of the falls,’’ continues Dr. Spencer, 
““is now a question of inches. Under the conditions as 
set forth [t.e. as regards further tapping], the whole of 
the llorseshoe Falls will have shrunken from a crest-line 
of 2950 feet to 1600 feet, and their diameter will have 
been reduced from 1200 to S00 feet. They will then be 
entirely within Canadian territory, as the boundary line 
will become uncovered, leaving a narrow strip of rock 
between Goat Island and the great cataract. If the full 
franchise be used, the American Falls, which are 1ooo feet 
across, will have their southern half drained, and will be 
further broken up into narrow sheets or strings of water.”’ 
The preservation of the falls, it is added, now depends 
entirely upon the Governments of Washington and Ottawa; 
it is sincerely to be hoped that they will so regulate matters 
as to retain the world-renowned falls for all time. In a 
second article, by Mr. R. H. Arnot, the industries con- 
nected with the falls are described at length. 


A THIRD part of the current botanical volume of the 
Philippme Journal of Science (July) contains a list of plants 
collected near Lake Lanao Mindaneo by Mrs. Clemens, and 
identified by Mr. Merrill; also a series of identifications 
of Philippine plants, in which Mr. R. A. Rolfe is associated 
with Mr. Merrill, A Ranunculus closely allied to the 
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Australian Ranunculus lappaceus, the genera Hoppea and 
Hemiphragma furnishing an Indian element, and the 
genus Spirzeopsis known only from the Celebes, are geo- 
graphically interesting. Mr. F. W. Foxworthy records 
the identification of ‘‘lumbayao’’ timber as the product 
of Tarrictia javanica. The allied Tarrietia sylvatica 
furnishes the timber ‘‘ dungon,’’ that is better known, but 
here reported inferior. 


Tue discovery in Siam of a new genus of the unique 
order Rafflesiacew is recorded by Dr. C. C. Hosseus in 
Engler’s Botanische Jahrbiicher (vol. xli., part ii.). The 
plants of this order are parasitic herbs, consisting of a 
vegetative structure reduced to a network of cellular 
threads ramilying in a host plant, and of flowers sub- 
tended by a few scale leaves. The new genus, Richt- 
hofenia, [alls into the tribe Rafflesiez, together with the 
genera Rafflesia, Sapria, and Brugmansia. It is similar 
to Rafflesia in the possession of a plurilocular ovary, but 
agrees with Sapria as regards its bilocular anthers. It 
thus forms a connecting link between the two genera. Its 
habitat, too, lies between the Malayan home of Rafflesia 
and the Himalayan locality of Sapria. 


Ir is fully recognised that considerable risks attach to 
the formation of pure forests owing to the liability of 
destruction by the rapid spread of insect or fungus pests. 
American investigators have provided another reason in 
favour of mixed plantations in so far as they attribute 
weight to soil deterioration by the excretion of toxic 
material from the roots. The editorial note in the Indian 
Forester (September) touches upon these points, and 
further arguments applying to conditions in India in fayour 
of intermixing trees of less value are adduced by Mr. P. 
Lushington. Firstly, there is the [uel value to be con- 
sidered, but, in addition, it is pleaded that ‘‘ worthless ”’ 
species provide cover for the ground, or may serve to 
draw up the high-class trees, or in the case of evergreens 
help materially to check forest fires. 


Tue Oxford list of British plants is one of three such 
publications recently issued, the other two being a list 
compiled by the botanical authorities at the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, and the tenth edition of the 
lLondon catalogue. The South Kensington list is the most 
restricted, as the critical forms of Hieracium, Rubus, 
Euphrasia, and Salix are omitted, all varicties, also extinct 
and various introduced plants. A special feature is the 
reference to the original determination of each species. 
The Oxford list is, on the other hand, the most com- 
prehensive, registering varieties and aliens of all kinds, or 
foreigners as some might be called. The London cata- 
logue approximates to the Oxford list, differing chiefly in 
a greater discrimination of alicns. There is, however, one 
notable point of distinction in the latter, as Mr. Druce 
refuses to accept the list of special generic names passed 
by the Vienna Congress as worthy of retention. While 
respecting his opinion, it seems a mistake not to abide by 
the decision of the congress. To coordinate the species in 
the three publications may well be left to the ardent 
systematist. Doubtless all three will find supporters, 
besides being used for comparison. Certainly the 
Clarendon Press could have found no botanist better versed 
in the intricacies of the British flora than the author they 
have selected. 


Tue Journal of the Meteorological Society of Japan for 
July contains a discussion, by T. Ogawa, of the climate 
of Fusan (south-east of Corea) from observations since 
1904. The seasonal means of air temperature are :— 
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spring, 53°-2; summer, 73°-0; autumn, 60°-8; winter, 
38°-7, The extremes observed were 13°-5 and 92°-5; the 
periods of greatest cold and heat coincide approximately 
with our own. The annual rainfall is about 563 inehes, 
the average number of rain-days being 109. There is a 
fairly large rainfall in every month from January to Sep- 
tember, especially in July, but only a slight fall during 
the rest of the year. M. Ishida contributes an article on 
the causes of the very heavy winter rainfall in the western 
part of Honshu (facing the Sea of Japan). Abstracts of 
these articles are given in English. 


THE programme of the Institute of Arehzeology and 
Anthropology in connection with the University of Liver- 
pool is sufliciently ambitious; but with working members 
like Profs. Frazer, Newberry, and Myres it seems likely 
to achieve success. The Institute, so far as British 
arehwology is concerned, proposes to conduet an arche- 
nlogieal and historical survey of North Wales; and in the 
course of exeavations here it is hoped to train a body of 
students who will be available for similar work abroad. 
Besides this, schemes are on hand for exeavations in 
Egypt and British Honduras. As a record of its work, the 
Institute has commenced the publication of a series of 
“Annals of Archwology and Anthropology,’ under the 
editorship of Prof. Myres, of whieh the opening double 
number for September has lately appeared. It is chiefly 
devoted to Egyptian and Hittite archeology. In the latter 
field the most interesting contribution is the account by 
Prof. Garstang of Dr. Winckler’s excavations at Boghazkeui, 
in Cappadocia, where the diseovery of a copy of the 
treaty between the Hittite monarch and Rameses the Great 
fixes for the first time a definite date on which the 
chronology of the Hittite empire can be safely based. 


Dr. G. A. AupgEN, medical superintendent under the 
Educational Committee of Birmingham, has, with the 
assistance of Miss Byron, done a useful service to 


archeology by issuing, side by side with the Danish and 
German editions, an English version of the new guide 
to the prehistoric collections in the Danish National 
Museum at Copenhagen, which has been compiled by Dr. 
Sophus Miller. This is more than a catalogue of the 
important series of specimens discovered in Danish soil, 
beeause it will serve as a useful introduction to the study 
of a branch of archeology which has hitherto received too 
little attention in this country. The manual is divided 
into periods: the earlier and later Stone and Bronze ages ; 
the pre-Roman and Roman Iron ages; the post-Roman 
Iron age; and, finally, the Viking period. It is illustrated 
throughout with excellent engravings. As a_ coneise 
account of north European prehistoric antiquities it may 
be usefully consulted side by side with the admirable guides 
to the collections in the British Museum for which we 
are indebted to Mr. C. H. Read. 


Tue bright lines or streaks seen when moonlight is re- 
flected [rom water that is covered with regular ripples, or 
the light of a lamp is reflected from a corrugated or 
regularly polished surface, have often formed subjects for 
questions in the few examinations in which geometrical 
opties figures in this country. In a paper in the Trans- 
actions of the American Mathematical Society, ix., 3, Prof. 
W. II. Roever discusses the general mathematical theory 
of “brilliant points’’ om eurves and surfaces, and his 
paper is illustrated by photographs of the brilliant lines 
on the surface of a circular saw which had been polished 
in rotation. 


Tue Physical Review for September contains an article 
on the diffusion of salts in aqueous solutions, by Mr. R. 
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Haskell, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ‘n 
which the theory of diffusion is brought into line with 
the dissociation theory of solutions. The dissolved salt is 
taken as partially dissociated, and the theory is worked out 
on the supposition that the diffusion of each molecule is 
proportional to the rate of change per cm. of the concen- 
tration of that molecule, whether dissociated or not, 
multiplied by a constant called the diffusion constant, which 
may have different values for a dissociated and for a non- 
dissociated molecule. The measurements were made by 
determining the electrical resistance between pairs of 
platinum electrodes placed at different heights in a vertical 
eylinder filled initially with pure water, with a layer of 
concentrated solution at the bottom the strength of which 
was maintained from an external reservoir. The author 
finds the theory confirmed by his observations on thallium 
sulphate and barium nitrate, and in both these cases the 
diffusion constant for dissociated is double that for non- 
dissociated molecules. 


We have received from Knowledge a specimen of the 
Knowledge calculator, which has been designed by Major 
B. Baden-Powell, and is put on the market at the low 
price of 3s. 6d., or 3s. 8d. by post from the Knowledge 
Office, 27 Chancery Lane. The calculator is in reality 
a eireular slide-rule made in card. As the diameter of the 
eirele is almost exactly 6-5 inches, it is equivalent in open- 
ness of scale to a straight rule, divided from 1 to 10 only, 
20} inches long, or to a straight rule divided from 1 to 100 
of twice that length. A considerable number of gauge 
points or conversion factors are marked round on the inner 
card, and directions are given at the back for using the 
instrument. The advantage of openness of scale of the 
circular form has to be set against certain other advantages 
of rules of the Gravet type which, in the writer’s opinion, 
are the more valuable; still, whether one or other form is 
to be preferred must, of course, be determined by each 
user for himself. It does not seem probable that any other 
form of cireular rule made of card could be designed so 
as to be more effective and inexpensive than this. 


Tue existence of a perchromic acid has been known for 
the last sixty years, and the blue coloration resulting from 
the action of sulphuric acid and hydrogen peroxide upon 
ehromates has taken its place as a useful test for 
ehromates. [In spite of many researches, however, the 
exact constitution of these perchromates has remained 
doubtful. In the August number of the Berichte der 
naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu Freiburg i. Br. there is 
a paper by E. H. Riesenfield in which the whole of the 
work on this subject is reviewed, and further experiments 
deseribed settling the composition of these compounds. 
Four definite series of perchromates are described :— 
H,CrO,, giving red salts with sodium, potassium, and 
ammonium; H,CrO,, giving blue perehromates ; KH,CrO, 
and (NH,)H,CrO,; the pyridine salt of the perchromic 
acid, HCrO,; and the ammonia addition product of per- 
ehromie anhydride, CrO,. All these compounds are 
analogous, and are convertible the one into the other 
under suitable conditions. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NoRGATE has published vol. viii. 
of the new series of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society. The volume contains Mr. Haldane’s presidential 
address on the methods of modern logic and the concep- 
tion of infinity, the papers read before the society during 
the session 1907-8, an abstraet of the minutes of the pro- 
ecedings of the soeiety for the session, the rules, and a 
list of officers and members of the society. The price of 


the volume is tos. 6d. net. 
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We have received from the Pulsometer Engineering 
Co., Ltd., a copy of their latest catalogue of ‘* Geryk ” 
air-pumps. The list also contains a full description of 
the Fleuss patent pump for desiccating or for steam con- 
densers, which has been awarded a diploma for a gold 
medal in connection with the Franco-British Exhibition. 
These pumps are specially designed for desiccating, 
chemical work, distillation, and so on, their special feature 
being that they will pump condensable vapours of alcohol, 
ether, &c., to a high vacuum as readily as ordinary dry 
air. 


Dr. Ropert A. Lyster’s “ School Hygienc,’’ published 
by Mr. W. B. Clive, has reached a second edition. A 
chapter dealing with the organisation of medical inspection 
in schools has been added to the new edition. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL anD Sons have published an 
eighth edition of Dr. Percy Groom’s ‘‘ Elementary 
Botany.’’ Two new chapters have been added, dealing 
respectively with ‘“‘ Form and Function’? and “ Soil and 
Distribution of British Plants,’? and some additional notes 
have been interspersed in the text. 


A FourtH edition of Mr. J. M. Lowson’s ‘ Text-boal 
of Botany ”’ has been published by Mr. W. B. Clive. The 
book has been enlarged by the addition of new matter, and 
several changes have been made. The sections dealing 
with the stelar theory have been re-written, and the life- 
history of Hamatococcus, and a chapter on ecology and 
plant distribution, have been introduced. 


Tre first part of a work on the ‘‘ Geologie der Stein- 
kohlenlager,’’? by Dr. Dannenberg, has been published by 
the firm of Gebrtider Borntrager, Berlin. The second 
volunie will probably appear at the end of next year, and 
we propose to defer our notice of the work until] that part 
reaches us. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


Tue SpecTRuM of Comet Morenousr, 1908c.—In a com- 
munication to the Comptes rendus (No. 16, October 19, 
p. 660) MM. i’. de la Baume Pluvinel and F, Baldet give 
an account of the spectrum of comet 1908c¢ as photographed 
by them at the Juvisy Observatory on October 4, 5, and 7. 

The instrument used was that previously employed for 
the photographing of the spectra of comets 1902b and 
1g07d, an objective-prism camera of o-o8 m. aperture 
and 0-30 m. focal length, the angle of the prism being 
z0° 18’; the results are, therefore, comparable. Wrratten’s 
““pinacyanol ”’ plates were used. 

On each plate there appear seven monochromatic images 
of the comet, of which the approximate wave-lengths are 
465-458, 448, 421, 397, 388-385, 376, and 367. Of these, 
the first image was faint and without a tail, the second 
more intense, with tail, the third the most intense of all, 
with a very extensive tail, and the fourth was but a little 
less intense than the third. The image at A 388-385 was 
of an extended nebulous character degrading towards the 
violet, the tail being confused. Evidence of change 
appears at A 376, for whilst a tail accompanies the feeble 
image obtained on October 5, there is none accompanying 
the more intense image of October 7; the image at A 367 
is extremely faint. 

The spectrum displays the absence of the hydrocarbons, 
which were a feature of that of Danicl’s comet, whilst ‘he 
complete system of the cyanogen spectrum—so far as 
possible under the observing conditions—is represented ; 
usually the band at A 388 only is represented in cometary 
spectra. The origin of the radiation at A 397 is unknown. 
The monochromatic images of the tail extend to some 
34’ from the nucleus, thus being relatively Inng as com- 
pared with those of Daniel’s comet, despite the fact that 
she nucleus of the latter was more intense. 
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SotaR VorTIcES AND THEIR Macyetic Errects.—An 
account of an interesting research by Prof. Hale on solar 
vortices and their magnetic effects appeared recently in 
this Journal (August 20, pp. 368, 369). Prof. Zeeman 
also contributed an account expressing his opinion as to 
the interpretation of the results obtained. Prof. Zeeman 
has now sent us an advance proof of a communication he 
made to the meeting of the physical section of the eightieth 
gathering of the Deutscher Naturforscher und Arzte at 
Cologne on September 23, which contains further important 
results communicated by Prof. Jlale. 

[t will be remembered that Hale examined the spec- 
trum of a sun-spot situated near the middle of the solar 
disc, using a Fresnel rhomb and Nicol prism mounted in 
front of the slit of the spectroscope, and obtained results 
which indicated the Zeeman effect. When a sun-spot is 
near the middle of the solar disc, the direction of the 
light from the spot is along lines of force which are at 
tight angles to the plane of the vortices in which the 
electric currents are encircling. The changes in the lines 
in the spectrum of the spot are due, therefore, to the 
“longitudinal effect,’ as termed by Voigt, and this is 
what Prof. Hale observed. 

If now the sun-spot be on the limb of the sun, the 
light from the spot will be observed in a direction at right 
angles to the lines of force, or in the plane of the circu- 
lating electric currents. The lines in the spectrum should 
then be plane polarised, and show the ‘‘ transversal effect.” 
The important new fact which Prof. Zeeman gives in his 


paper is that this observation has now been made by 
Prof. Hale, who has reported as follows :—‘‘ Vortices 
rotating opposite directions show opposite polarities ; 


spot lines near limb plane polarised.’” 

The observations of both these longitudinal and trans- 
versal effects indicate very conclusively that sun-spaots are 
very intense magnetic fields, and this important discovery 
will certainly stimulate work on many allied investiga- 
tions. 


THE WAVE-LENGTH oF THE H8é Line.—In No. 2, vol. 
xxviii, of the Astrophysical Journal (p. 162, September), 
Mr. Evershed gives the results he has obtained from 
measurements of the wave-length of the Hé and He lines 
in the solar spectrum. 

Previous observers have called in question Rowland's 
value (4102-00) for the Hé line, but, according to Jewell, 
the position given in the ‘‘ Preliminary Table of Wave- 
lengths ”’ is most probably correct. 

On photographs taken with a specially designed grating 
spectrograph, during 1907, Mr. Evershed measured the 
fine absorption line superposed on the bright emission line 
of the chromosphere, a spectrum suitable for this purpose 
being obtained by placing the slit of the spectrograph 
slightly within the limb of the sun’s image. The results 
obtained were not numerous or accordant enough to give 
a definitive value for 118, but they do show conclusively, 
in Mr. Evershed’s opinion, that the line does not differ 
appreciably from its theoretical position derived from 
Balmer’s formula for the series. The recently determined 
mean value is 4101-900, the theoretical value being 
4101-893. From measurements of the bright He line, Mr. 
Evershed obtains the mean value A 3970-212, whilst the 
theoretical value is 3970-225. 


METEORIC IRON AND ARTIFICIAL STEEL.—From the council 
of the Iron and Steel Institute we have received a reprint 
(No. 3, 1907) from the Journal which contains a paper by 
Prof. Fredix. Berwerth, of Vienna, in which the author 
shows that there is a close connection between meteoric 
iron and steelworks’ steel. Many of the characteristics of 
meteoric irons can be reproduced artificially, and Profs. 
Arnold and McWilliam have even been able to produce a 
steel, with o39 per cent. of carbon, on which the 
Widmannstatten figures can be formed. 

Proceeding, Prof. Berwerth gives a list of fifteen con- 
stituents of meteoric irons and their compositions, and alsn 
directs attention to the comprehensive character of the 
collection of meteorites to be found in the Imperial Natural 
History Museum at Vienna. This collection includes falls 
from 615 different localities, weighing altogether nearlv 
3% tons. Of these, 232 are iron, 28 iron or stone, and 
355 stones without iron. 
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1RBU8 S(CIUBSICIE JORMOIC ILI (QS gigeu a 
ONMEERSITY OF EONDON. 
T the meeting of the faculty of science on October 30, 
which was held in the lecture-room of the physio- 
logical laboratory of the London University, Prof. J. 
Millar Thomson, F.R.S., was unanimously elected dean 
of the faculty in succession to Dr. Augustus D. Waller, 
F.R.S., who gave the following address in vacating this 
office. Dr. Waller said :— 

‘In vacating the chair that 1 have had the honour to 
hold during the last four years as dean of the faculty of 
Science, it may be expected of me that I should review 
the work of the faculty during that period. 

‘*T shall not, however, attempt to draw up any elaborate 
digest of the proceedings recorded in our minutes. I shall 
limit myself to directing your particular attention to two 
subjects that in my opinion are calculated to be of cardinal 
importanee in the future development of the faculty, and 
that have been prominent before my mind during my term 
of office. ° 

“The first of these two subjects relates to the faculty 
board, composed of the representatives of its several boards 
of studies. In the constitution of the University, as re- 
formed ten years ago, the official organs of intermediation 
between the teachers and the Senate are the boards of 
studies, and the several faculties in relation to those boards 
on the one hand, and to the Senate and academic council 
on the other, have been purely consultative, occasional, 
and of little significance. The official and regular func- 
tion of the faculties is little more than electoral; every 
four years it elects two representatives on the Senate. 

““Tt is recognised by those responsible for the develop- 
ment of the University that each faculty is properly the 
place of convergence at which the particular interests and 
requirements of its boards of studies should be united, 
coordinated, and promoted. Under the present constitu- 
tion the official utterances of individual boards are liable 
not to produce their due effect in the councils of the 
University. The faculty itself is too large and in other 
ways unsuitable for the adequate discussion of practical 
details. Yet if the influence of its boards of studies is 
not to be frittered away piecemeal, it must be united and 
unified by means of the faculty. It is this unification of 
educational interests that will be the principal funetion 
of the faculty board, composed as it is of representatives 
of all the boards of studies concerned. 

“The full remedy of subdivision of influence is not 
possible under the present statutes of the University, but 
a very considerable step in the right direetion can be taken 
if full use is made of the faculty board, at which the 
opinion of each particular board of studies can be con- 
sidered and modified if need be, and reinforced by the 
opinion of related boards. Full expert discussion of educa- 
tional requirements at the faculty board, and, if need be, at 
the faculty itself, would promote the interests common to 
all studies far more effectually than is the case at present. 

“The second subject to whieh I wish to invite the 
attention of the faculty relates to the organisation of means 
for the advancement of science and learning. We know 
this University as an organ of examination. We are assist- 
ing at the consolidation aud development of its teaching 
side at its colleges and schools and at the University 
itself. 

““The highest function of education is the fostering of 
initiative, in which the acquisition of further knowledge 
by the teachers of already acquired knowledge is the prin- 
cipal faetor. 

“The University can fulfil its statutory duty to ‘ pro- 
mote research and the advancement of science and learn- 
ing,’ not only by its fostering care of its colleges and 
schools, but by itself acting as a foeus of light and lead- 
ing, served by the colleetive efforts of all its college 
teachers, serving thereby the collective interests of all its 
colleges. 

“The room in which we arc now met represents an out- 
come of that tendency. We are attempting to accomplish 
in physiology a typical enncentration of its best elements 
such as we believe to be desirable in the case of all the 
prineipal subjects, belonging to letters as well as to science. 
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“During the past six years all the teachers of physio- 
logy in London, as well as several teachers of physiology 
belonging to the great provincial and colonial schools, have 
contributed of their best knowledge in this lecture-room. 
I do not propose to weary you by proclaiming to the 
faculty the special requirements or the special merits of 
any one branch of science. All that I feel justified in 
daing is to indicate to the faculty of science a concerted 
cffort within the domain of that subject that | believe to 
be worthy of consideration in other provinces of science 
and learning. 

“T shall, however, lay stress in conclusion upon what 
I conceive to be the most special and most hopeful sign 
of merit in this six-year-old object-lesson in the organisa- 
tion of learning. The principal concern of this Jecture- 
room consists in knowledge at first-hand, knowledge in 
the naseent state and in the making. The best teachers 
and many of the best students of practically all the colleges 
and schools of the University have assisted in its work. 
The colleges have given of their best, knowledge at first- 
hand communicated by the men who have gathered it. 
And the gift has augmented the wealth of the givers. 

““T shall be confirmed by every physiologist when 1 
state that during the last few years physiological educa- 
tion has been promoted by the special courses of advanced 
lectures in physiology, that have become established in 
the colleges as well as at the University itself. 

“The gift of the colleges to the University has been to 
the gain of the University and to the gain of the colleges. 

** Shall I be held as too sanguine if, in conclusion, I 
venture to hope that in the great efforts required of the 
University to fulfil its function as a seat of learning the 
feeble effort made during the last six years in a limited 
province within the faeultv of science may not prove to 
have been quite fruitless? ”’ 


ENTERIC FEVER IN INDIA. 


THE subject of enteric or typhoid fever is of consider- 

able importance in India, particularly to the British 
troops stationed there, and the Indian Government has 
therefore been well advised to institute an inquiry into 
the factors influencing the oceurrence of the disease. The 
work has been carried out under the direction of Lieut.- 
Colonel Semple, I.M.S., and Captain Grieg, I.M.S., at the 
Central Research Institute, Kasauli. The problems to be 
solved were :—(1) What is the nature and duration of the 
saprophytie life of the Bacillus typhosus? (2) What is the 
duration of the life of the Bacillus typhosus within the 
human host? (3) How are epidemics produced? As a 
result of a large series of experiments and observations, 
evidence is brought forward to show that (1) the Bacillus 
typhosus continues to be excreted for long periods in the 
urine and faeces of a certain percentage of patients con- 
valescent from enteric fever, the number in the urine being 
very large, and the exeretion being markedly intermittent ; 
(2) the ‘‘ chronic baeilli carrier ’’ exists in different units 
in India, and ean cause epidemics and cases of enteric 
fever; (3) enteric fever orderlies may become *“‘ chronic 
bacilli carriers’; (4) in India the saprophytic existence of 
the Bacillus typhosus outside the human host is short. 
Thus in feces and in urine kept at So° F. in the dark, the 
typhoid bacillus had died out in ninety-six hours and 
seventy-two hours respectively, and an exposure to the 
sun of thin cotton and of blanket soaked with urine contain- 
ing typhoid bacilli for two hours and six hours respectively 
proved fatal to the organism. 

The general conclusion arrived at is that the problem of 
the prevention of enteric fever among the British troops 
in India is the detection and isolation of the individual 
harbouring the Bacillus typhosus. We should have ex- 
pected, however, some reference to anti-typhoid vaccina- 
tion in this connection. 

The report is a very valuable one, and contains the 
details of the experiments performed and tabular state- 
ments of the eases investigated. 


1 Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments 
of the Government of India. Mo. 32. (Calcutta, 1908.) 
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THE LM TREE AND WVISSeRODGCT Ss. 


NE of the most promising of the newer industries of 
the West Indies is the cultivation of limes. Lime 
products, at the present time, form the principal exports 
from the island of Dominica, and are second only to cotton 
in the island of Montserrat. Large tracts of land have 
recently been taken up in British Guiana for the cultiva- 
tion of lime trees, and progress is being made at St. 
Lucia, Carriacou, and elsewhere. 

Lime fruits in a fresh condition are now largely ex- 
ported from Dominica to New York, London, and Man- 
chester. They can be used for every purpose to which the 
lemon is put, and are considered more economical. Raw 
lime-juice is exported for making cordials, and the concen- 
trated juice forms one of the principal sources of com- 
mercial citric acid. The essential oil, both hand-pressed 
and distilled, is of value in perfumery. 

The tree appears to be confined to tropical and sub- 
tropical zones, and has not nearly so extensive a range of 
growth as the orange or lemon. In these circumstances 
the West Indian Department of Agriculture is well advised 
to issue clear and popular instructions for planting and 
cultivating the tree, and for dealing with the various 
products. The Department has, indeed, gone further, and 
has distributed many thousands of lime plants; in con- 
sequence, the value of the exports last year from Dominica 
was more than 77,o0o0l. Of the two varieties, the ordinary 
spiny and the spineless, the juice from the latter appears 
to be the purer and richer in acid. 

‘¢ The A.B.C. of Lime Cultivation ’’ is drawn up by Mr. 
Joseph Jones, curator of the Botanic Station at Dominica, 
and Mr. J. C. Macintyre, a large grower. It gives a 
concise but eminently readable account of the crop, and 
merits more than a local circulation. 

Dr. Watts deals in the West Indian Bulletin with the 
question of citric acid. It appears that manufacturing 
chemists prefer buying calcium citrate rather than the 
concentrated lime-juice, and Dr. Watts describes methods 
of preparing the salt. Chalk is added in proper quantity 
to the juice, and the precipitated citric acid is allowed to 
settle, is then washed with hot water and dried. At 
present drying constitutes a great difficultv; the experi- 
ments show that a centrifugal machine works well, but 
the best type still remains to be determined, and many 
other details of the manufacture have also to be worked 
out. 

The whole industry appears to be a very promising 
addition to the resources of the West Indies, and the 
Department of Agriculture is to be congratulated on the 
vigorous action it is taking. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THE president of Section A (Mathematical and Physical 
Science) delivered his address on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 3. This address has already appeared in full in 
Nature of September 3 (p. 425). It was followed by an 
important discussion on the isothermal layer of the atmo- 
sphere. Of this, also, a detailed account has already been 
given in Nature (October 1, p. 550). 
Prof. W. F. Barrett (who was one of the vice-presidents 
of the section) concluded the morning's proceedings with 
an account of an ingenious combined optometer and 
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entoptiscope. On meeting again after lunch various re- 
ports of committees were taken. The committee on 
improving the construction of practical standards for 


electrical measurements directed special attention to the 
conclusion of the electrical measurements of certain of the 
fundamental units which have been in progress for same 
time at the National Physical Laboratory. The E.M.F. 
of the Weston cadmium cell as set up in the laboratory 
Is given as 41-0183, at 17° C. Six forms of silver valta- 
meter give (with proper precautions) the value 1-11827 

1 “The A.B.C of Lime Cultivation" (Imperial Dept of Agriculture for 
the West Indies, 190%.) 

Bulletin af the Department of Agriculture, Jantaica, 1908. Vol. vi. 
Parts ti. and iii. 

West Indian Bulletin, 


Vol viit., pp. 167-172. 
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milligrams for the silver deposited by 1 ampere per 
second. There are two important appendices to the re- 
port:—(r) on the secular changes of the standards of 
resistance at the National Physical Laboratory, by F. E. 
Smith; and (2) specifications for the practical realisation 
of the definitions of the international ohm and international 
ampere, and instructions for the preparation of the 
Weston cadmium cell. The other reports read were those 
rendered by the committees on kites, geodetic arc in South 
Africa, meteorological observations on Ben Nevis, and 
magnetic observations at Falmouth Observatory. 

The large number of papers down for reading in this 
section made necessary a separation on three of the days 
into three departments, which sat concurrently. This 
trifurcation began on Friday, September 4. The mathe- 
matical department began with the reading of the report 
of the committee on the further tabulation of Bessel func- 
tions. Dr. JT. W. Nicholson then communicated some 
formulz: useful for the computation of Bessel functions 
when the order and the argument are both large. Dr. 
FE. W. Hobson followed with a paper on Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s fluctuating functions. In this paper Dr. Hobson 
reviewed and criticised Hamilton’s work, and he specially 
directed attention to the extraordinarily sure instinct with 
which Hamilton anticipated many of the results of the 
modern theory of the definite integral, and steered clear 
of the many pitfalls which surround this particular sub- 
ject, in spite of the imperfect and often erroneous ideas 
on this matter which were current at the time among 
mathematicians. Prof. Lamb, in the discussion which 
followed, referred to this point, and remarked that the 
inaccuracy of the methods of the older analysts was often 
more apparent than real, because they tool for granted 
much of which they were aware, but which it is now 
the fashion to write down explicitly. 

Dr. S. H. Burbury then read a paper on the law of 
equipartition of energy, in which he showed that this 
law was really independent of the Boltzmann-Maxwell 
assumption that the variables were uncorrelated. Prof. 
J. C. Fields gave an account of a new proof of a theorem 
recently discovered by himself, to which he has given the 
name of the complementary theorem. The full statement 
of the theorem, which deals with properties of algebraic 
functions of a complex variable, is somewhat Jong, but 
the theorem is of a most general character, and includes 
a large number of important results previously known. 
Mr. Robert Russell explained a new method of introducing 
the elliptic functions. Denoting the expression 


a,x’ + 4a,x°4 6a,x7 4 4qa,xn+a, 
by f(x), and by & one root of f(x)=o, he considered the 


functions 
f° ax ¥ dy 
7 — . v= —— 
ls f(x) 8 NIFH) 
He then showed hy simple reasoning that the expression 
Bee 
(x ~ 5) (7-8) 


was invariant for transformations of the type 
v= (le +m) (VE +m’) 
and thence that a function ¢ existed such that 
7p (2-2) p(u+z) 
Ce Byty—8) ? [eGR Lo@iP 


This function ¢, then, turns out to be no other than the 

ordinary «-function, which, in this method, is therefore 

fundamental. ; 
Mr. Russell also gave a new proof of Legendre’s identity 


EK’+E’'K- KE 


Commenting upon the paper, the chairman (Prof. A. FE. H. 
Love) mentioned that he had recently devised a physical 
proof of Legendre’s identity by considering the magnetic 
potential of a circular current. 
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The proceedings of the general physics department 
began with a paper from Sir W. Ramsay with the title 
“ Do the Radio-active Gases (Emanations) belong to the 
Argon Series?’ The experimental part consisted in the 
examination of the residues of the fractionation of 120 
tons of liquid air with the object of discovering new 
elements. he final residue of 0-3 t.c. had a spectrum 
differing in no respect from xenun, and it is concluded 
that if there is a heavier constituent in air than xenon 
its amount does not exceed 1/25 billionth of the whole. 
A consideration of the periodic table reveals gaps at 175, 
216, and 26u, and it is rendered probable that they are 
respectively unstable emanations, viz. those of thorium, 
radium, and actinium. Discussing this paper, Prof. 
Rutherford outlined his well-known argument from the 
mode of disintegration of uranium and its successors that 
radium emanation has an atomic weight of 222, but did 
not attribute importance to the difference between this 
and 216. It is not possible to apply the same argument 
to the other radio-active elements, because more than one 
alpha particle may be thrown off at a time. Actinium, 
he thuught, might belong to a side branch. It seemed 
improbable that there should be an emanation higher than 
uranium, and therefore he discountenanced the view that 
the value 260 belonged to actinium emanation. Mr. 5. 
Russ observed that he recently made a direct comparison 
between the coefticients of diffusion of the emanations from 
thorium and actinium, with the result that the molecular 
weight of that of actinium is less than that of thorium. 
Sir W. Ramsay, in replying, urged that Prof. Rutherford 
had left out of account the production of neon, which 
must be explained by the occurrence of a group of alpha 
particles. Prof. Rutherford rejoined that he was not con- 
vinced of the production of neon in radio-active changes. 

Mr. W. Makower followed with a paper on the number 
and absorption of the 8 particles emitted by radium. The 
Jaw of absorption by glass found for the 8 rays from 
radium B and C is the same as that for aluminium found 
by Il. W. Schmidt, the radiation being measured in both 
cases by the ionisation produced by the rays alter 
traversing different thicknesses of glass. It was found to 
be the same when measured by the charge received by an 
insulated brass cylinder (which surrounded the glass tube 
containing the emanation), different thicknesses of glass 
being interposed. It is concluded that when rays pass 
through matter the absorption is not due to scattering, 
but to an actual stoppage of the particles. The number 
of 8B particles emitted per second by the radium C in 
equilibrium with 1 gram of radium is found experiment- 
ally to be 4.9x10'°. Prof. Rutherford explained that the 
value he expected from theoretical considerations for the 
number from both B and C was 6-8 xX10'° instead of 
98x 10'° as deduced from Mr. Makower’s experiments. 
To remove the discrepancy we might assume not merely 
one @ for one B particle. Prof. McClelland welcomed the 
view that scattering is not an important factor, though 
his recent experiments show that some scattering is pre- 
sent, together with a sending out of secondary particles. 
Prof. J. J. Thomson had not the slightest doubt, from his 
own experiments, that there is a large amount of scatter- 
ing, and that absorption is due to this divergence. The 
ultimate fate of a particle may be that it sticks in, but it 
is repeatedly deflected first. Prof. H. A. Wilson expressed 
an interest in the subject, partly on account of its bear- 
ing upon his suggestion of the smallness of the « 
particle. Sir O. Lodge tried to reconcite the opposing 
statements by asking whether it is not necessary to dis- 
tinguish between absorption by conductors (as in Prof. J. J. 
homson’s experiments) and by non-conductors (as in 
Mr. Malkower’s). 

An account was next given bv Sir J. Dewar of his 
recent work on the rate of production of helium from 
radium (v. Proc. Roy. Sac., A, vat. Ixxxi., No. 547, p. 280). 
After extreme precautions, the rate of production is found to 
be about 0-37 cubic mm. per gram per dav, a number which 
is of the same order of magnitude as Rutherford’s theory 
requires. Turning ta the question of the helium in the 
atmosphere, he considered that two or three million vears 
would be required to produce it from rocks. Prof. R. J. 
Strutt remarked that roo billion tans of rock would be 
required if the supply of helium were kept up in this way. 
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Probably the supply is supplemented by a store in the 
interior of the earth. A difficulty in making a trustworthy 
estimate of geological time arises Irom the tact that helium 
escapes. Sir O. Lodge pointed out that the rock required 
would only occupy 20 kilometres cube—a very moderate 
amount. 

In the department of cosmical physics, Prof. J. Milne, 
in introducing the report on seismological investigations, 
remarked on the necessity for accurate time signals in 
seismological work and the difficulty of arranging terms 
with the Post Office for the transmission of such signals 
to the central observatory at Shide. After a short ex- 
planation ol the instrumental records obtained and a state- 
ment of the shocks noted in 1907, he proceeded to point 
out that earthquakes travelled more freely towards the 
west, or against the motion of the earth, than towards 
the east, while very few earthquakes travelled across the 
equator. A very important section of this year’s report 
is a catalogue of nearly 900 earthquakes recorded in China 
between 1800 B.c. and 1834 A.D. 

The remaining papers were astronomical in character. 
Sir Robert Ball described a generalised instrument pre- 
senting the features common to the altazimuth, meridian 
circle, prime vertical instrument, equatorial, and almu- 
cantar, and a single set of cquations represented the 
coordinates of the star relatively to three rectangular axes 
which could be defined in the generalised instrument. 

Sir Howard Grubb described a new form of divided 
object-glass telescope in which the two half object-glasses 
are reversed and placed back to back; this arrangement 
permits the use of the necessary diaphragms, and a 
circular wedge is conveniently employed over one half for 
producing a relative shift of the rays through the two 
halves. Sir Howard Grubb also read a paper on the re- 
flecting telescope and its suitability for physical research— 
an historical account of the subject. In the discussion 
Prof. H. H. Turner emphasised the importance of 
Common’s work in connection with the reflecting telescope, 
and Sir D. Gill advocated the use of the Cassegrain form 
modified by Hale. Father Cortie described a reflector he 
had used at Stonyhurst for solar work, and mentioned 
the advantage of speculum metal over silvered glass for 
violet and ultra-violet light. 

Sir Howard Grubb gave a description of the new spectro- 
heliograph for the Madrid Observatory, which, instead of 
sliding in a straight tine as usual, describes the arc of a 
circle of which the object-glass for focussing the sun’s 
image is the centre. 

A paper was next read by Prof. H. H. Turner on the 
relation between intensity of light, time of exposure, and 
photographic action. Representing these by the letters I, 
t, and E respectively, a new law, E=-<J#**, is given as 
closely representing the facts coneerning stellar photo- 
graphic effect instead of the law E« It. This means that 
with an increase of exposure equivalent on the old scale 
to five magnitudes only four were obtained. Sir W. 
Ahney stated that since the sensitiveness of a plate is 
different for different wave-lengths, the full equation must 
contain a term involving A. Mr. R. T. A. Innes sug- 
gested the possibility of an influence arising from the 
diameter of the stellar image. Sir D. Gill felt that the 
law should be accepted with reservation, since different 
ohservers obtained different results, but Prof. Turner, in 
replying, contended that all observers got the same results 
if they only knew it. 

Prof. F. W. Dyson contributed a paper on _ the 
systematic motion of the stars, which gives the results 
obtained so far fram an unfinished investigation. It 
appears that the stars of large proper motion (>20" per 
century) have apparent drifts to two points in the sky, 
but a dirficulty is presented in the explanation of this 
as due to two streams. Mr. A. S. Eddington thought 
that the inequality in the numbers of stars in the two 
streams could be explained by the omission of stars of 
small proper motion, but admitted that his own results 
might ultimately require modification. 

The proceedings on Monday, September 7, began in 
general session with a discussion on the theory of wave 
motion. This was opened by Prof. Horace Lamb, who 
explained that his obiect was to establish a better under- 
standing between students of mechanics and meteor- 
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ologists and other men of science who were confronted by 
phenomena in which the characteristics of wave motion 
appeared prominent. First there were the large-scale 
oscillations of the atmosphere, shown in the oscillation 
of barometric pressure. These waves were not mainly 
gravitational. The principal periods of their free oscifla- 
tion are 22, 16, .. hours. If we take into account the 
rotation of the earth, the character of the oscillation and 
the periods are modified. Laplace’s theory of the tides, 
which has been very much improved by Hough, applies 
to an ocean covering the globe, and the only difficulty 
that arises when we wish to apply this to the atmosphere 
comes from differences of temperature. If we negtect 
these differences and apply Hough’s theory to the atmo- 
sphere, the second type of oscillation has a period of about 
twelve hours. if we examine the facts as recorded by 
the barometer, we find the well-known diurnal oscillation 
irregular in amplitude and phase, and depending in a 
marked way on the height above sea-level, and, secondly, 
the semi-diurnaf oscillation, extremely regular in amplitude 
for places in the same latitude and jin phase for pfaces in 
the same longitude. 

The first thing that suggests itself is that this is a tide 
caused by the sun’s attraction; but the corresponding lunar 
tide ought to be more marked, whereas, actually, the 
lunar tide is almost absent. Moreover, the phase is wrong 
in sign, and it is too big. Lord Kelvin was the first to 
suggest that the semi-diurnal tide was a temperature 
effect. The daily variation of temperature is not harmonic, 
and when it is analysed there is a definite component with 
a half-day period. The objection to attributing the semi- 
diurnal pressure variation to this is that the latter is 
extremely regular, while the temperature variation changes 
considerably with the locality. Margulfes has shawn that 
on a rotating earth the pcriod of free oscillation of the 
atmosphere lies very near to twelve hours, and con- 
sequently a forced oscillation of this period would be 
magnified. 

Passing on to local oscillations, Prof. Lamb said these 
were probably mainly gravitational. The atmosphere 
might be treated as an incompressible fluid because of 
the relatively farge value of the velocity of sound. 

lf we have two fluids of densities p and 9’, with a hori- 
zontal surface of separation, the velocity of waves at this 
[sr p-p" 

2m p+! 
the atmosphere would not appreciably affect the barometer 
at a place some distance below the surface of separation 
owing to the facet that the intensity of the disturbance 
diminishes exponentially. Only in the case of very long 
waves should we expect the oscillation to be shown on 
the barometric curve. 

If the upper fluid is the denser, the amplitude of the 
disturbance increases rapidly, and we may get a series 
of filaments as the result of disturbance. So fong ago as 
1857 Stanley Jevons conceived the possibility of cirrus 
clouds arising in this way, and made experiments with 
fiquids in verification. 

If the change of density is not abrupt, 
across a transition layer, the character of the motion may 
change. It is probable that the structure of the disturb- 
ance will be larger. If we have difference of velocity as 
well as of density, the wave-velocity at the surface of 
separation is given by 


surface is Waves of this type occurring in 
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If A is small, the expression under the root becomes 
negative, indicating that the condition of affairs is un- 
stable. This instability is more effective than viscosity in 
reducing an abrupt change of velocity to a gradual change 
taking place across a transition fayer. The question then 
arises as to whether we get rid of the instability when 
the change becomes a gradual one. Helmholtz investi- 
gated the problem of waves at a surface of separation in 
the atmosphere, Ile concluded that, instead of instability, 
we might have waves of permanent type of finite ampli- 
tude. The question of the stability of these waves is still 
an open one. 


In the application to the atmosphere it is deduced that 
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at the crests of the waves there may be sufficient con- 
densation through the expansion and cooling of the air to 
make the crests visible. Before this can be settled we 
need a picture of what really does happen when we cross 
a layer where these wave-like clouds are formed, Mathe- 
maticians have gone nearly as far as they are able without 
preeise information on such points. ; ; 

Dr. Shaw then showed some lantern-slides illustrating 
Wave motion in the atmosphere recorded by the miero- 
barograph. In some cases a large sudden increase or 
deerease in the pressure was followed by a series of waves 
falling off rapidly in intensity. In other cases simifar 
sudden changes were unaccompanied by waves, while in 
others still waves were formed without any sudden change 
occurring. He suggested the possibility of a current of 
air in rapid motion acquiring a dynamical stability as the 
result of the motion in such a way that a disturbance of 
the current might produce an oscillation of the current 
as a whole in a horizontal direction. , 

Mr. Wedderburn gave the results of observations of 
temperature in Loch Ness, showing how temperature 
oscillations arose from the circulation of the water. He 
showed the resufts of experiments on the circulation of 
water in a vessel of parabolic cross-section over which 
a strong current of air was passing. ‘The liquid cireufated 
in two distinct systems with a definite surface of separa- 
tion. 

Sir William White spoke on ocean waves and on the 


_ importance of the new experimental tank to be set up at 


but takes place | 


the National Physicaf Laboratory. ; ; 

Prof. lamb’s paper has been ordered to be printed in 
full in the report. : 4 

At the conclusion of this discussion the section again 
trifurcated. , 

In the department of mathematics, Sir Robert Ball 
opened the meeting with an aceount of the physical appli- 
cations of the theory of screws, and referred specially to 
the excellent work done by the fate Prof. C. J. Jaty on 
quaternions, in which the present paper had its origin. 
Sir Robert showed that the theory of finear vector func- 
tions was really identical with that of the composition of 
screws, and that the whole subject became thereby much 
simplitied, and the formufze far more concisefy expressed. 

Dr. 1. W. Nicholson read a paper on the inductance of 
two paraliel wires. The author stated that the ordinary 
formula is inaccurate when the currents are of high fre- 
quency; in the present paper new formufe are given 
which give a correct result for frequencies as high as 10°. 

Prof. F. Purser contributed a paper on the ether stress 
of gravitation. Maxwell had selected as a particular sofu- 
tion of the fundamental equations a pressure R?/8m along 
the fines of gravitating force, and an equal tension per- 
pendicular tn these fines, R being the resultant force of 
gravitation on unit mass, but there are difficufties in 
accounting for these by corresponding strains. Prof. 
Purser shows that the difficulties are removed if we con- 
sider that we are not bound to Maxwelf’s speciaf solution, 
but may take such a solution as may be deduced from a 
state of strain according to the faws for (say) a homo- 
genenus isotropie ether. 

Several papers were taken as read in the absence of the 
authors. ; 

The procecdings in the department of generaf physics 
commenced with a paper by Sir W. de W. Abney, K.C.B., 
on a new three-colour camera, in which the stereoscopic 
effect arising when three images are taken simuftaneously 
by three lenses lying side by side is reduced to a minimum. 
Incidentally, it was pointed out that in this camera the 
mirrors are made of steel varnished with celluloid dis- 
solved in acetone. Dr. Harker directed attention to 
Cowper-Coles’s use of metallic cobalt, and Prof. W. F. 
Barrett, who was in the chair, strongly recommended 
galena for the purpose. . 

Sir Oliver Lodge described a new method for measuring 
large inductances containing iran which has been devised 
by him in collaboration with Mr. Benjamin Davies. A 
special galvanometer, consisting of a well-damped coil 
moving dead heat in a strong magnetie field, is connected 
in series with the inductance and a_ specially designed 
alternator giving a simple harmonic current. <A switch 
enables the inductance to be suddenly repfaced by a non- 
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inductive resistance R’, which is adjusted until the ampli- 
tude of oscillation is the same in both cases. Then the 
self-inductance is R’ divided by the frequency-constant of 
the alternator. The strength of the current involved in 
this measurement is known by imitating the deflection 
with a known steady current. 

Prof. A. M. Worthington then showed a_ remarkable 
series of instantaneous photographs exhibiting a new 
feature in the splash of a rough sphere. This new feature 
appears when the height of fall is increased beyond a 
certain critical value. Below the critical height the splash 
is characterised by an upward jet thrown high into the 
air. [t is now found that when the critical height is 
passed the long cylindrical column of air which follows 
the sphere in its descent through the liquid is pierced by 
a central downward jet directed from above along the 
axis of the air column. This is due to the permanent 
closing, at an early stage, of the mouth of the air column 
by a film of the liquid, and to the subsequent reduction of 
the pressure of the confined air through the piston-like 
action of the sphere when its momentum is large enough. 
The morning’s proceedings concluded with a paper by 
Prof. F. T. Trouton on the analogy between adsorption 
from solutions and aqueous condensation on surfaces. 
When cellulose is inserted into the solution of a dye 
adsorption takes place, the amount of which depends upon 
the concentration and the temperature, but the amount 
can be kept at any particular value by simultaneously 
varying both. When such corresponding values of con- 
centration and temperature are plotted against one another 
the curves are similar to one another, and, further, they 
are similar to the ordinary saturation curve for the solute 
in question, This result is analogous to the law of the 
temperature jisoneres for water vapour when we sub- 
stitute osmotic pressure for concentration and the satura- 
tion curve of the solution for the boiling-point curve, viz. 
that at different temperatures the pressure ordinate of a 
given tsonere is a constant fraction of the corresponding 
ordinate of the boiling-point curve. Thermodynamical 
considerations were given in favour of both results. 

On resuming the sitting in the afternoon a paper by 
Dr. J. A. Harker and Mr. F. P. Sexton was read (by the 
former), on the effect of pressure on the boiling point of 
sulphur. The results are closely represented by the 
formula 


T=T,+ 00904 (f — 760) — 00000519 (f — 760)", 


where T is the temperature of the vapour on the air-scale 
at the pressure p in mm., and T, is the normal boiling 
point. This gives a result much greater than the value 
oo$2 mm. per degree which is usually employed, and 
which is based on Regnault's observations. 

Dr. Glazebrook then communicated a paper on the 
photometric standard of the National Physical Laboratory. 
Wet- and dry-bulb thermometers are found to give results 
20 per cent. higher for the humidity of the air than hygro- 
meters of the Assman pattern, which are used at the 


Reichsanstalt. The former were used at the National 
Physical Laboratory in connection with the effect of 


humidity on the pentane lamp. It is proposed to change 
the standard humidity from 10 to 8 litres per cubic metre, 
and thereby maintain the light value unchanged. 

A paper by Mr. John Brown, on a dry Daniell pile, was 
taken as read in the absence ol the author. 

Meanwhile, the department of cosmical physics had been 
meeting, the first paper being by Sir John Moore, on the 
question, Is our climate changing? The object of the 
paper was to test the accuracy of the popular opinion 
that there is a progressive postponement of season, an 
opinion strengthened by occasional abnormal weather con- 
ditions, such as the snow and frost at the end of April, 
1g08, and the summer heat at the beginning of September, 
1906. From an examination of old records and of the 
long series of observations made at Greenwich, the con- 
clusion was drawn that no appreciable change has taken 
place in our climate during the past six centuries. 

Dr. Shaw pointed out as instances of progressive changes 
bearing on this question the gradual receding of glaciers 
and of the Antarctic ice barrier, which had lost thirty 
miles in ten years. ; 


Commander Campbell Hepworth, C.B., of the Meteor- , 
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vlogical Office, read a paper on the changes in the 
temperature of the North Atlantic and the strength of the 
trade winds. The N.E. trade wind is strongest in April 
(13-5 miles per hour) and weakest in September (7-4 miles 
per hour). The S.E. trade wind is strongest in February 
(15-5 miles per hour) and weakest in May (13-7 miles per 
hour). 

The surface temperature 
highest in August. 

There appears to be a relation between the departures 
from mean velocity in the trade winds in one year and 
the departures from mean temperature in the surface 
waters in the succeeding year. 

A paper by Mr. F. J. M. Stratton, on the constants of 
the lunar libration, described how a re-investigation of the 
heliometer observations of Mésting A made by Schliiter at 
Konigsberg in the years 1841-3 has been undertaken in 
the hope of reconciling the conflicting sets of constants 
given by Drs. Franz and Hayn. 

Mr. W. Makower, Miss Margaret White, and Mr. E. 
Marsden contributed the results of observations on the 
electrical state of the upper atmosphere. The current down 
a kite wire when the kite is at an altitude of 1500 metres is 
of the order of 2x10-* amperes. It increases with the 
height more quickly than according to the linear law, and 
varies in a more or less regular way with the wind velocity. 

On Tuesday, September 8, the section was also divided 
into three parts. In the mathematical department two 
papers were contributed by Prof. A. W. Conway. In the 
first—application of quaternions to problems of physical 
optics—Prof. Conway showed how the analytical treat- 
ment of such problems becomes both simpler and more 
elegant when they are expressed in quaternion notation. 
As examples he worked out the problem of reflection and 
refraction at a plane surface, showing how to obtain the 
ratio of the intensities; and also that of the propagation 
of light through a rotationally active medium such as a 
sugar solution. 

Prof. Conway's second paper dealt with the distribution 
of electricity in a moving sphere. The sphere was assumed 
of invariable form, and its velocity less than the velocity 
of light. In the discussion which followed, Prof. Conway 
mentioned that Mr. Varley had recently found that a 
point of inflection in the curve of mass to velocity was 
indicated by experiment, and no theory could be entirely 
satisfactory which did not show such an effect. 

Major P, A. MacMahon read a paper on a problem 
known as that of the ‘‘Scrutin de Ballotage.”” This 
problem relates to the probability that when two candi- 
dates are up for election, the candidate finally successful 
shall be throughout at the top of the poll. Major 
MacMahon has generalised this by considering an election 
where there are anv number of candidates, and has found 
the probability that at any time during the election the 
candidates shall be in the same order as they are finally. 

Prof. R. W. Genese followed with a paper on the 
analysis of projection. He showed that if the vanishing 
lines of two figures in space perspective be taken as axes 
of y, Y respectively, and the lines where the planes of the 
two figures are met by a plane through the vertex of 
projection perpendicular to both as axes of x, X respec- 
tively, then the coordinates are connected by the relations 
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s, Z being constants, which may be taken as unity, and 
the curve y=f(x) in one plane transforms into the curve 
y=xf(1'x) in the other. 

Mr. H. Bateman then explained a method of obtaining 
solutions of problems in geometrical optics by conformal 
transformations in space of four dimensions. He showed 
that for such transformations (of which inversion is an 
important particular case) the equations 
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Mr. Bateman also pointed out that the twenty-four known 
transformations of the hypergeometric equation into itself 
arise naturally from the consideration of rotations in four- 
dimensional space. 

Prof. Purser read a paper on motion of solids in an 
incompressible fluid, and discussed the validity of the 
application of Lagrange’s equations of motion to such a 
case. 

Prof. E. T. Whittaker, in a communication entitled 
“The Extension of Optical Ideas to the General Electro- 
magnetic Field,’? showed that the disturbances of the 
wether could be expressed in terms of two functions, F, G, 
as follows :— 
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Magnetic vector= ( 
¢ being the velocity of light, and F,G solutions of 
Laplace’s equation of degree zero. Prof. Whittaker sug- 
gested that these functions, F,G, might be taken as two 
scalars defining the state of the eather in the same way 
that temperature and pressure define the state of a gas. 

The general physics department on this day began with 
a suggestion with regard to the meaning of valency, by 
Mr. H. Bateman. In this paper the valency of an atom is 
identified with the number of degrees of freedom of certain 
displacements. A molecule has lost all these degrees. A 
single atom or a cluster which still possesses ‘‘ valency ”’ 
degrees of freedom may be regarded as an ion. A scheme 
representing geometrically a sequence of processes which 
possess some of the features exhibited by those taking 
place within the atom was based on the theory of inversion. 
A transformation of a specified type by inversion with 
respect to two spheres was shown to depend on cight 
parameters, a fact which may be of significance in regard 
to eight being the maximum valency of an atom. Prof. 
Rutherford congratulated the author, but pointed out that 
it had not vet been shown that such a transformation by 
inversion could take place physically. In response to a 
question by the chairman (Prof. C. H. Lees), Mr. Bateman 
stated that, for an atom such as he pictured, if the state 
of motion is not steady the spectral lines would not be 
sharp; otherwise they would be sharp. After any dis- 
turbance the spectrum at first produced would be a con- 
tinuous spectrum. 

Prof. J. A. McClelland followed with an important 
summary of our present knowledge of secondary radiation. 
It is unfortunate that it is not possible to further 
summarise it in the few words available in these columns. 
In the discussion, Prof. J. C. McClennan insisted that it 
is necessary to determine the velocities and ta employ the 
magnetic field more before the various effects will be 
disentangled. 

Then Prof. E. Rutherford gave the conclusions from 
his recent experiments on the scintillations of zinc sulphide 
(as in the spinthariscope), The effect he’ believes to be 
due, in the first place, to a chemical dissociation of the 
sulphide, and the light is due either to this or to the 
subsequent re-combination. Thus he dissociates himself 
from the view that it is the result of merely mechanical 
bombardment. He has measured the luminosity of the 
sulphide screen when exposed to emanation from 200 milli- 
grams of radium, and finds that So per cent. of the energy 
of the @ particles is transformed into light; about 1/s5oth 
to 1/rooth of a candle-power is obtainable. 

Mr. H. H. Poole described a determination of the rate 
of evolution of heat by pitchblende. The experiment, 
which seems to have been made with great care, gave 
about twice the quantity estimated from the known amount 
of radium present. Prof. Rutherford was of opinion that 
possibly a small amount of chemical heating may be 
present. 

Mr. T. Rovds, working in Prof. Rutherford’s labora- 
tory, described his measurements of the grating spectrum 
of radium emanation. 
the grating photographs is not more than about o-1 

ngstrom unit. Prof. Dewar mentioned that the lines 
published in Natcre agree closely with lines given by 
himself and Liveing obtained from less volatile con- 
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stituents of air. The agreement was possibly accidental, 
but it was well worthy of being tested. 

Photographs were next shown, by Dr. W. G. Duffield, of 
the arc spectra of metals under pressure; these include 
those of iron and copper under pressures up to 101 atmo- 
spheres, and that of silver up to 121 atmospheres. 

Mr. H. Stansfield followed with a paper on secondary 
effects in the echelon spectroscope. These effects arise 
from repeated reflection from the plates, as in the Fabry 
and Perot interferometer, and would, if alone, consist 
of rings; but. they are superposed upon the ordinary 
echelon spectra. By raising one end of the echelon and 
using screens, the secondary effects can be separated and 
used alone. The resolving power is much greater than if 
the secondary effects were absent. 

In the cosmical physics department a paper was read 
by Dr. G. A. Hemsalech on new methods of obtaining 
the spectra in flames. <A special burner is fed with air, 


which becomes laden with metallic vapour by passing 
through a bulb containing a spark discharge. Investi- 
gation of the iron spectrum showed that the lowest 


temperature flame spectrum consisted of ‘‘ enhanced ”’ and 
“polar”? lines. Dr. W. G. Duffield welcomed Hemsalech 
and de Wattville’s researches as overthrowing the 
““ temperature ’’ hypothesis of the origin of ‘ polar ’’ lines. 
Prof. Larmor indicated that the criterion for the produc- 
tion of spectra was not temperature, but the acceleration 
of the vibrating systems. Sir O. Lodge concurred. Dr. 
James Barnes stated that he found that the 4481 Mg line 
appeared as a polar line in the arc spectrum of that metal. 

Prof. J. larmor then showed Dr. G. E. Hale’s recent 
photographs of ihe spectra of sun-spots taken through 
polarising apparatus, in which the centres of some fines 
are shifted relatively to their normal position, the direc- 
tion of shift being changed by rotating the polariser 
through g0° (see Nature and Astrophysical Journal, Sep- 
tember). The effect is attributed to the magnetic field 
arising from vortices of charged particles. The bearing 
upon the phenomenon of the depth from which the light 
was emitted was discussed. It is a pity that the pressure 
af papers prevented a discussion on these important photo- 
graphs from taking place. 

A paper by the Rev. A. L. Cortie, S.J., brought for- 
ward evidence of the possible existence of steam in the 
region of sun-spots. In a paper by Prof. Whittaker on 
sun-spats and solar temperature, the pnssibility of the 
existence of compounds in the sun was discussed, and it 
was shown that pressure may be a more powerful agent 
in preventing dissociation than temperature is in pro- 
ducing it, and the characteristics of spot spectra may be 
due to the high pressure. 

Mr. E. M. Wedderburn, in a paper on the causes of 
seiches, brought forward evidence that their most cffective 
cause was a scries of atmospheric oscillations nearly 
coincident in period with them. 

M. Teisserenc de Bort read a paper on the difference 
of temperature of the upper atmosphere in polar and in 
equatorial regions. At a height of 10 or 11 kilometres 
there is no difference of temperature in the two regions. 
Above this height, the arctic temperature keeps constant, 
while the equatorial! continues ta decrease. Mr. W. A. 


| Ilarwood contributed a note on the ballons-sondes ascents 


made at Manchester during 1907-8, which confirm the 
existence of the isothermal Jayer. 

Mr. J. S. Dines exhibited diagrams showing the results 
of the hallons-sondes ascents made in the international 
week, July 27 ta August 1, 1908. 

Captain H. G. Lyons gave the results of observations 
of upper-air currents in Egypt and the Sudan. Mr. 
R. G. K. Lempfert, of the Meteorological Office, exhibited 
a zoetropic apparatus for showing the manner in which 
evelonic disturbances move across the British Isles, and 
the way in which the air circulates. Mr. Paul Durandin 
read a paper on an asymmetry in cyclones, in which he 
pointed out that thunderstorms and tornadoes occur 
generally on the right-hand side of the path of the centre 
of the large depression with which they are associated. 

On Wednesday, September 9, the section sat in single 
session. 

Mr. T. L. Bennett read, on behalf of Mr. J. [. Craig, 
a paper on the changes of atmospheric density in storms. 
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The chief results arrived at were that the time-change of 
density is negative in the front of cyclones and positive 
in the rear, that the changes are greater in the front 
quadrant to the right of the path than in the front 
quadrant to the left, in which, however, the largest rain- 
fall ovcurs. From an application of the equation of con- 
tinuity, the vertical velocity of the air in a moving cyclone 
was deduced. 

Dr. Shaw read a paper on the meteorology of the winter 
quarters of the Discovery. He showed a slide of a relief- 
map of the district in which the Discovery spent the 
years 1902 and 1903, directing attention to the proximity 
of Nt. Erebus, the cloud from which enabled the observers 
to determine the upper-air currents. Some surprise was 
caused by the statement that the annual amount of bright 
sunshine at this place was as large as that for Scilly. 
The wind observations corroborated the theory that had 
been formed regarding the general circulation of the atmo- 
sphere in polar regions, i.e. an easterly surface wind with 
a westerly current in the upper air. 

Mr. Bernacchi read a paper which was chiefly concerned 
with the results of the magnetic observations taken during 
the Discovery's sojourn in the Antarctic regions. 

The Rev. H. V. Gill, S.J., read a paper on earthquakes 
and waves in distant localities. An earthquake at one 
place may cause the premature occurrence of an earth- 
quake at another place. This precipitation is possibly due 
to the slight change in the distribution of the earth’s mass 
telative to its axis of rotation, caused by the water dis- 
turbance accompanying the earthquake. 

Dr. Shaw exhibited diagrams illustrating the storm of 
August 31 to September 1, the B.A. storm of 1908. The 
diagrams were collected from stations in connection with 
the Meteorological Office, and shnwed how the fury of 
the storm concentrated itself on the line from Holyhead 
to Kingstown. 

Miss C. ©. Stevens read a paper on the great snow- 
storm of April 25. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Campripce.—The following is the speech delivered by 
the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, on Thursday, October 29, 
in presenting for the complete degree of Master of Arts 
honoris causa Prof. W. J. Pope, Dr. Liveing’s successor 
in the chair of chemistry :— 

Viri in Academiam nostram liberalissimi, viri Scienti- 
arum Doctoris muper honoris causa merito  creati, 
eathedram vacuam relictam occupat hodie vir inter 
Londinienses natus atque educatus, vir non modo inter 
Londinienscs sed etiam inter Mancunienses  scientiam 
chemicam praeclare professus. Peritis nota sunt opera eius 
plurima de scientiae illius provincia organica (ut aiunt), 
deque metallis et erystallis praesertim conscripta. Quae 
autem ratio intercedat inter corporum naturam pellucidam 
et primordiorum e quibus corpora illa constent dispasi- 
tionem, primus omnium (nisi fallor) detexit, et sulphuris, 
selenii, stanni praesertim in particulis inaequaliter distri- 
butis luculenter illustravit. Hodie vero nobis vix necesse 
est haec omnia subtilius persequi. Satis in hunc diem erit, 
si professori nostro novo munus suum feliciter auspicato 
omnia prospera ex anima exaptamus. 


Mr. .\. R. Hinks has been appointed Royal Geographical 
Society university lecturer in surveying and cartography, 
for three years as from Michaelmas, 1908. 

Dr. Marett, Tims will give a course of ten lectures on 
the morphology of teeth in the Vertebrata during the pre- 
sent term. The first lecture will be in the laboratory for 
advanced zoology on Saturday, November 7. 


Tue Royal University of Ireland has conferred the 
degree of D.Sc. honoris causa on Prof. Alfred Senier, of 
Queen's College, Galway, in recognition of his services 
as a teacher of chemistry in Galway and of his discoveries 
in organic chemistry, notably his work on acridines. 
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Tue Right Hon. Earl Carrington, President of the Board 
of Agriculture, will open the Edric Hall and new work- 
shops of the Borough Polytechnic Institute on Friday, 
November 13. This extension of the institute is primarily 
due to the gift of 5o000l. by the first chairman of the 
governing hody, Mr. Edric Bayley, which has been sup- 
plemented by grants from the Londan County Council 
amounting to about 10,0001. 


-\n address on the correlation of the teaching of mathe- 
matics and science will be given by Prof. J. Perry, F.R.S., 
at a conference of the Mathematical Association and the 
Federated Associations of London Non-Primary Teachers 
to be held at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, on Saturday, 
November 28, at 3 p.m. The chair will be taken by Prof. 
| G. H. Bryan, F.R.S., president of the Mathematical 
Association. Tickets of admission to the conference can 
ue obtained from Mr. P. Abbott, 5 West View, Highgate 

ill, N. 


THE annual report of the treasurer of Yale University 
for the financial year ending June 30 shows additions 
to the funds of the University during the year of 253,000l. 
The principal items are 12,6001. from the Yale alumni 
fund; from the Archibald Henry Blount bequest, 67,4001. ; 
from the Lura Currier bequest, 20,o001.; by bequest of 
D. Willis James, 19,000l.; from contributions to the 
University endowment and extension fund, 67,100l.; and 
from balance of the Ross library fund, 22,4001. Gilts to 
income amounted to 15,3001., of which Goool. came from 
the Alumni Fund Association. 


THE winter session of the Crown ‘School of Forestry 
opened on November 2. This little-known institution has 
tts headquarters at Parkend, a small village in the Royal 
Forest of Dean. Jn a small shed, rough, unpainted, 
searcely weather-proof, sixteen students receive instruction 
in the theoretical aspect of forestry, and in the surrounding 
forest they study the practical part of the subject. <A 
nursery plot—two acres in extent—has been cleared, and 
an enclosure of nearly 200 acres will shortly be set apart 
for experimental work. The director of the school, Mr. 
C. O. Hanson, late of the Indian Forest Service, makes 
up in personal enthusiasm what is lacking in the equip- 
ment of the school, and so successful has been the work 
that the Department of Woods and Forests is spending a 
considerable sum on the cquipment of a new building to 
necommodate the school. 


Dr. H. T. Bovey, F.R.S., Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, in his recent address 
(NaTURE, October 15, p. 616) recommended the formation 
of associations of alumni by the constituent colleges, and 
directed attention to the American method of appointing 
a secretary each year whose office it is to keep in touch 
with the students who passed out in his year. Dr. E. F. 
Armstrong writes to point out that the Central Technical 
Callege—which is now a constituent institution of the 
Imperial College—has had an ‘‘ Old Students’ Association ”’ 
since 1897, which is kept in touch with its members much 
in the way that Dr. Bovey advocates. It issues an illus- 
trated journal, The Central, in which the doings of past 
students are regularly recorded; it also administers a 
successful employment agency bureau. The contrihutions 
to this periodical have frequently been mentioned in 
Naturk. Dr. Armstrong also states that a vear ago the 
Old Centralians collected the funds ta found a scholarship 
as a permanent memorial to the lene connection of Prof. 
W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., with their college. 


| In a lecture before the Fabian Society on October 28, 
| Prof. M. E. Sadler said that the chief points at which, 
under present conditions in England, the State should 
aim, were :—(1) a great reduction in the size of the large 
classes in many public elementacy schools, in order that 
the teachers might be able to give more individual care 
to the different pupils; (2) careful medical inspection, at 
sufficiently frequent intervals, of all school children with 
the view of securing the due physical development of the 
rising generation, parental duty in the care of children 
Vito be stringently enforced, with liberal aid in cases of 
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need; (3) generous provision of playgrounds, under skilful 
supervision, with the view of encouraging a healthy cor- 
porate life in all schools; (4) the raising, at dates to be 
fixed by Parliament, of the present age of exemption from 
school attendance throughout the country (with a possible 
reservation of the agricultural districts), first to thirteen 
and then to fourteen years of age; (5) the abolition by 
statute of the half-time system in the textile districts; 
(6) the provision of various forms of educational care for 
young people during the critical years of adolescence; 
(7) the laying upon all employers of a statutory obligation 
to enable their younger workpeople, up to seventeen years 
of age, to attend courses of suitable instruction, provided 
or approved by the local authority of the district, and held 
at a time of day which would prevent those attending the 
classes from suffering from overstrain of body or of mind. 


A MEETING of the Child Study Society was held on 
October 29, when a paper was read by Miss Alice Raven- 
hill on the results of an investigation into hours of sleep 
among elementary-school children. For nearly three years 
Miss Ravenhill has been collecting information on the 
question of the quantity of sleep secured by children in 
English elementary schools. Of 10,o00 forms issued, 6,180 
were properly filled up, and gave particulars as to 3500 
boys and 2680 girls. A comparison between the standard 
hours of sleep as defined by the best authorities and an 
average struck from the whole of the material at com- 
mand shows a deficiency of from 3} to 2} hours at each 
age period, a loss equivalent to one night in four among 
the youngest and eldest children, and to one night in five 
among those of intermediate ages. For example, at ages 
three to five years the average is 10-75 hours, against a 
standard of fourteen hours, and, at thirteen years, eight 
hours, against 10-75 hours. The evil of insufficient sleep 
is widespread. Il’arents must be roused to a sense of the 
importance of the subject, and the enforcement of the 
laws on the employment of children should be rendered 
obligatory upon local authorities. Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, who presided, emphasised the need of sufficient 
sleep, and pointed out that slecp repairs waste in every 
ergan of the hody, and stores oxygen in the tissues as a 
reserve fund against the necds of the following day. 


Tue Board of Education has decided to introduce a new 
system of organisation for the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Re-organisation of the administrative arrangements for 
the museum has been rendered necessary by the transfer 
of the technological branch of the Board of Education 
from South Iensington to Whitehall. Hitherto the 
administration of the museum has been supervised and 
controlled by the principal assistant secretary in charge 
of that branch of the Board’s office, and the removal of 
that branch to Whitehall renders the continuance of that 
arrangement impossible at so great a distance from South 
Kensington. In consequence of this transfer the Board 
decided to take the opportunity of placing the museunt 
mn an independent basis, equipped with the necessary 
administrative as well as technical machinery and_ staff. 
.\ new post has therefore becn established under the title 
of ‘* Director and Secretary of the Art Museum,’’ the 
holder of which will, in future, be directly responsible 
to the Board, with assistance from the advisory council, 
for the whole administration of the museum and for the 
working of its staff. To this post the President of the 
Board has appointed Mr. Cecil H. Smith, of the British 
Museum. Mr. A. B. Skinner will take charge of a new 
department of architecture and sculpture to be created in 
the museum. It has been decided to classify the collec- 
tions as far as possible by materials, and to constitute the 
following eight departments :—{1) architecture (original 
architectural objects and sculpture); (2) metalwork ; 
(3) woodwork and leatherwork; (4) textiles; (5) ceramics, 
enamels, and glass; (6) engraving, illustration, and design; 
(7) the library; (8) pictures. Arrangements have further 
been made in the new and old buildings of the museum 
by which the staff attached to each of the eight depart- 
ments will be provided with suitable offices in close 
proximity to the collections respectively under their charge. 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Lonpon. 

Royal Society, June 25.—‘**The Emission and Trans- 
mission of Réntgen Rays.’’ By G. W. C. Kaye. 

The Rontgen rays produced by some twenty elements 
used as anti-kathodes were investigated. 

(1) The relative intensities of the radiations, when un- 
obstructed by any screen, do not follow the order of the 
atomic weights of the anti-kathodes. 

(2) lf the different radiations are cut down by screens 
of increasing thickness, the intensities reach ultimate 
relative values which are not altered by a further increase 
in the thickness of the screen: thus at this stage all the 
radiations have the same hardness. These intensities are 
very approximately proportional to the atomic weights of 
the radiators. he relative values of the heavy-atom 
metals increase somewhat with a rise in potential on the 
tube. 

(3) When screen and radiator are of the same metal, 
selective transmission of the radiation is manifested, that 
is, the radiation from the metal is augmented relative to 
the radiations from other anti-kathodes. The effect is 
also present to a less extent when radiator and screen have 
closely adjoining atomic weights. 

(4) This augmentation, when radiator and screen are 
alike, is most pronounced in the case of the metals of 
the chromium-zine group. It is least marked for a sub- 
tance of low atomic weight. 

(5) When screen and radiator are alike, the absorption 
per unit mass of unit area of the screen is relatively low. 
Benoist’s ‘‘ transparency ’’ curve is much straighter for a 
radiator of aluminium than for one of platinum working 
under the same conditions. With an anti-kathode belong- 
ing to the chromium-zine group the curve has to be 
modified by the addition of a sharp maximum in the 
neighbourhood of the radiator. 

(6) The question of the anomalous results obtained with 
the secondary radiation from nickel is gone into. 

(7) The curve of transmission in which the thickness of 
screen is plotted as abscissa against the logarithm of the 
intensity cansists of three parts when radiator and screen 
ure of the same metal. First, with thin screens, there is 
a relatively steep portion, which for thicker screens is 
followed by a straight-line region indicative of an ex- 
ponential absorption; this again is ultimately succeeded 
by a region in which the slope gradually diminishes with 
the thickness of the screen. The preliminary steepness 
is attributed ta secondary radiation; the ultimate flatten- 
ing of the curve is probably due to scattering of hard 
primary rays. If the potential on the tube is not very 
high the absorption curve indicates homogeneity through- 
out its length. 

(S) When screen and radiator have very different atomic 
weights, the region of exponential absorption does not 
appear. 


Received .\ugust 6.—‘‘ The Rate of Production of Helium 
from Radium.’’ By Sir James Dewar, F.R.S. 

Some time ago the author communicated a paper to the 
society entitled ‘‘ Note on the Use of the Radiometer in 
observing Small Gas Pressures: Application to the Detec- 
tion of the Gaseous Products produced by Radio-active 
Bodies ’’ (Roy. Soc. Proc., A, vol. Ixxix., p. 529, 1907). 
In the course of the experiments recorded in that paper 
it was shown that a pressure of the fifty-millionth of an 
atmosphere could casily be detected by radiometer motion, 
and that the helium produced by radio-active processes 
from some to milligrams of bromide of radium could be 
definitely detected after a few hours. This led the author 
ta desire some direct measurements of the amount of 
helium produced by radium, and through the kindness of 
the Royal Society in allowing him the use of some radium 
chloride belonging to them, he is able to give a condensed 
abstract of the experimenta! results so far obtained. 

The salt employed was the 7o milligrams of radium 
chloride prepared by Dr. T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S., for his 
determination of the atomic weight of radium, the pre- 
paration of which is fully described in Roy. Soc. Proc., 
vol. Ixxx., p. 298. 

The apparatus used for the measurements was a McLeod 
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gauge, in the construction of which no india-rubber joints 
were used, the mercury reservoir being connected to an 
exhaust pump, while the elevation and lowering of the 
mercury was carried out by admitting and exhausting air 
in the reservoir. The air coming in contact with the 
mercury was purified by passage over stick-potash and 
phosphoric anhydride. Sealed on to the gauge was a long 
U-tube containing a 2 gram of cocoa-nut charcoal placed 
in a small enlargement at the bend, the whole being 
arranged for liquid air or other cooling for any desired 
length of time. The object of the use of this cooled 
charcoal is to take up and condense all adventitious gases, 
other than hydrogen or helium, which might arise from 
minute Jeakage or otherwise be generated in the 
apparatus. 

Starting with an exhaustion of 0-o0005q4 mim. in 1100 
hours, apart from intermediate irregularities, the total 
quantity of permanent gas produced per gram of radium 
per day did not exceed 0-42 cubic mm. As in this experi- 
ment the emanation had free play over the whole surface 
of the McLeod gauge during a fortnight when the labora- 
tory was closed, a second one was carried out, keeping 
the charcoal U-tube in liquid air during the whole course 
of the observations, which lasted six weeks. It was now 
found that, with the exception of the occlusion of the 
helium in the radium salt and its immediate surroundings, 
all the anomalies of the first experiment had disappeared, 
and the steady increment of helium (as shown by the 
graphical diagram given in the paper) amounted to 0-37 
cubic mm. The spectroscopic examination of the gas 
showed that the helium was pure, and this result was con- 
firmed by observing the reduction in pressure caused by 
cooling the radium salt and also the charcoal in liquid 
hydrogen. 

The author is not aware of any previous direct measure- 
ments of the rate of production of helium from radium, 
but in a paper on ‘‘ Some Properties of Radium Emana- 
tion,” by A. J. Cameron and Sir William Ramsay (Chem. 
Soc. Jour., 1907, p. 1274), the ratio of the amount of 
helium produced to that of the emanation was found to be 
3-18, and as the amount of the emanation found by them 
was about 1 cubic mm. per gram of radium per day, the 
resulting helium, according to this experiment, ought to 
reach about 3 cubic mm., or at least eight times the rate 
of production found in the above experiments. The 
author is at a loss to explain the origin of such grave 
discrepancies in the measured amount of the helium pro- 
duced by radium.’ On the other hand, Prof. Rutherford, 
in his work entitled ‘‘ Radio-active Transformations,” 
1906, p. 
particle is an atom of helium carrying twice the ionic 
charge, deduced from clectrical measurements that the 
number of particles expelled per year per gram of radium 
would reach 4X10", and as 1 c.c. of a gas at standard 
temperature and pressure contains 3-6x10!* molecules, 
the volume of helium produced per vear would amount 
to o1r c.c., which is equivalent to about 0.3 of a cubic 
mm. per day. Considering that the author has found a 


rate of helium production of the order of 0.37 cubic mm.. 
the agreement between experiment and the theoretical 
prophecy of Rutherford is almost toa wonderful, sub- 


stantiating as it does the accuracy of the theary of radig- 


active changes he has done so much to initiate and 
develap. 
Parts. 
Academy of Sciences. Octcher 26.—M. Bonchard in the 
chair.-Observations of the comet iqo08¢ made at the 


Observatory of Bordeaux with the 38 cm. equatorial: Luc 
Picart. The observations were made on the nights of 
October 7, 10, 12, 13, and 17, the apparent positions of 
the comet and the positions of the comparison stars being 
given in tabular form. From October 7 to 18 the comet 
appeared as a feeble nebulosity, without a nucleus, render- 
ing the determination of its exact position difficult. On 
October 12 the tail was clearly visible, with a length of 
about two degrees; on the following night the comet pre- 

1 Prof. Rutherford, in a paper, “ Experiments with Radium Emanation.” 
Phil. Mag., July, 1908, shows this result is at least ten times too great, his 
value being of the order o*11 cub. mm. of emanation per day, whereas from 


the author's experiments the rate of helium production is just three times this 
amount. 
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186, on the theoretical assumption that the a | 


sented its usual form.—QObservations of thé comet 1908e 
made at the Observatory of Marseilles with the Eichens 
26 cm. equatorial: M. Borrelly. Details are given of 
observations made on September 12, 15, 16, 17, and 
October 2 and 3. The changes in form were studied by 
means of seven photographs.—A first series of photographs 
of the Morehouse comet obtained with the large telescope 
at Meudon: L. Rabourdin. These photographs were 
taken on the nights of October 14, 16, 17, 20, 22, and 23 
with the telescope of 1 metre aperture. The photographs. 
do not indicate the complete development of the comet, 
but show the nucleus and portions of the tail. The central 
nucleus appears to be surrounded by several envelopes, 
each having its prolongation on the side opposed to the 
sun.—A theoretical explanation of the experiments of M. 
Birkeland: Carl Stérmer. Four photographs are given 
showing a wire model representing a kathode bundle under 
the action of a small magnetic globe.—Contribution to 
the study of lenses: G. Maltézos. A theoretical investi- 
gation of the equations hetween the distances of the lens, 
supposed spherical, from the first luminous point and its 
secondary tmages produced by successive reflections and 
refractions at the surfaces of the lens.—A monotelephone 
of great sensitiveness and with its note capable of regula- 
tion: Henri Abraham. A modification of the Mercadier 
telephone, in which the soft iron plate is replaced by a 
strong disc of tempered steel. The Mercadier disc is re- 
placed by a small sheet of iron, just sufficiently large to 
cover the electromagnet, and this is carried by two parallel 
steel wires. With a rhythmic current in unison with the 
proper note of the instrument the sensibility is much 
greater than with ordinary telephones. The note can be 
varied at will by altering the tension of the steel wires.— 
Induction and the probable cause of polar aurora: P. 
Villard.—The magnetic properties of metallic oxygen 
radicals: P. Paseal. A study of the magnetic properties 
of salts of metals which form both acid and basic oxides. 
—Mercurous nitrate as a microchemical reagent for 
arsenic: G. Denigés. The arsenic compound is converted 
into arsenic acid, and drops of this solution submitted to 
the action of a solution containing 10 grams of crystal- 
lised mercurous nitrate, 10 c.c. of nitric acid of specific 
gravity 1-39, and 100 c.c. of distilled water. Characteristic 
crystals are produced. The smallest amount of arsenic 
observable by this method is not stated—Some oxydase 
phenomena produced by colloidal iron ferrocyanide: J. 
Wolff.—The action of bromine on ether: monobrom- 
aldehyde: Ch. Mauguin. Bromine reacts on moist ether 
in presence of light, considerable quantities of monobrom- 
aldehyde being produced. The aldehyde is best isolated 
by means of the condensation compound formed with 
urethane, the yield being sufficiently good for the reaction 
to serve as a good method of preparation of this aldehyde. 
—New researches on bakanosine: Em. Bourquelot and 
HW. WHérissey. This glucoside is extracted from a 
Strychnos called Bakanko by the natives of Majunga, 
Madagascar. The physical and chemical properties of the 
pure alkaloid are given, the formula being 


C,,H..0,N+H,0. 


The transformations of the chromogenic miaterial of 
grapes during ripening: J. Laborde.—Cedrelopsis: M. 
Costantin and H. Poisson.—The preservation of the 
cocoa-nut: M. Dybowski. The present method of treat- 
ing copra causes serious deterioration owing to the action 
of micro-organisms on the albumin and fat. It has been 
found that this can be entirely prevented by treating the 
capra with gaseous sulphur dioxide—The Plumulariide 
of the Challenger collection: Armand Bitlard.—The 
mobility and dissemination of infected dust due to the 
disturbance of dried tuberculous sputum: G. Kiiss. A 
study of the mode of dissemination of infected dust, pro- 
duced by slowly drying the sputum of tuberculous patients 
in the dark under conditions approximating to those which 
occur in practice. The quantity of infected dust produced 
is very small compared with the quantity of sputum. 
When the dust is caused by slight shaking or beating of 
an infected carpet, these powders are only projected for 
a short distance above the carpet. They are, however, 
sufficiently light to remain in suspension in the air for front 
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ten to fifteen minutes, and during that time can be carried 
by currents of air about the room.—An infection of the 
gondi (Ctenodactylus gondi) with the Leishman or a 
similar organism: C. Nieotie and L. Maneeaux.—The 
preponderating réle of geometry in topographical examina- 
tions: M. Contremoulins. A discussion of the applica- 
tion of geometrical principles to practical radiography. 
The author arrives at the following conclusions :—the 
distance of the radiating focus from the photographic plate 
should be constant for all radiographic examinations, the 
normal incidence ought to be inscribed automatically in 
the course of the examination on the plate, the attitude in 
which the subject has been radiographed ought to be men- 
tioned on the proof, and, whenever possible, two radio- 
graphs should be taken forming two planes of projection 
at an angle of go°. 
G6TTINGEN. 

Royal Society of Sciences.—The Nachrichten (physico- 
mathematical section), part iii. for 1908, contains the 
following memoirs communicated to the society :— 

May 16.—The formal relations of quadrilaterals com- 
posed of circular arcs: W. Ihtenburg.—New develop- 
ments in linear differential cquations: E. Hilb.—A new 
method of solution of certain boundary-value problems : 
W. Ritz.—The application of integral equations to the 
problem of Riemann: E. E. Levi (Pisa). 

June 27.—The influence of a naturally active body on 
light reflected from it: K. Férsterling.—The decomposi- 
tion of an empirically given periodic function into series 
of sines: C. Runge.—The reduced differential equations 
of a heavy unsymmetrical top: P. St&ekel (Karlsruhe). 

July 11.—Researches from the University chemical 
laboratory of Géttingen, xx. (1) Transformation of 
nopinone (C,N,,O) into 8-pinene (C,,H,,), camphene, and 
eamphor (C,,H,,O); (2) the alcohols of the terpinene 
series ; (3) the modifications of terpinene: O. Waflach. 

July 25.—Formulz for the reflection of light at a thin 
metallic film: W. Voigt. 
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Rovai. Society, at 4 30.—(1) Note on Tidal Bores; (2) Vortices in 
Oscillating Liquid: The Lord Ravleigh, O.M., Pres. R.S.—Note on ‘I'wo 
recently-compiled Calendars of Paners of the Period 1606-1806 in tbe 
Archives of the Roval Society: Prof. A. H Church, F.R.S —On the 
Generation of a Luminous Glow in an Exhausted Receiver moving near 
an Electrostatic Field, and the Action of a Magnetic Field on the Glow 
so produced, the Residual Gases heing Oxygen, Hydrogen, Neon and 
Air: Rev. F. J. Jervis-Smith, F.R.S.—The Rate of Production of Helium 
from Radium: Sir James Dewar, F R.S,~ The Spectrum of Radium 
Emanation: A T. Cameron and Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R 8 — 
On the Osmotic Pressures of Aqueous Solutions of Calcium Ferrocyanide. 
Part [., Concentrated Solutions: The Earl of Berkeley, F.R.S., E. G. J. 
Hartley, and C. ¥. Burton.—The Fffect of Pressure upon Arc Spectra. 
No. 2, Copper’ W. G. Duffield —On a Method of Comparing Mutual 
Inductance and Resistance by the Help of Two-phase Alternating Currents : 
A Campbell. 

Cuewicat Society, at 8.30.—The Direct Union of Carbon and Hydrogen: 
W. A. Bone and H. F Coward.—The Relation between Absorption 
Spectra and Chemical Constitution. Part X1, Some Aromatic Hydro- 
carhons: E. C C_ Baly and W. B. Tuck ~ Organic Derivatives of 
Silicon. Part VII, Synthesis of «/ Sulphobenzylethylisobutylsilicyl 
Oxide: B.D. W. Luff and F. S) Kipping.—(1) Chlorine Derivatives of 
Pyridine. Part IX , Preparation and Orientation of the Dichlor pyridine, 
m p. 66-70 ; (2) Chlorine Derivatives of Pyridine. Part X , Orientation 
of the Trichloropyridine, m. p. 4q-s0 + (3) Chlorination of Methyl! Deri- 
vatives of Pyridine. 2-Methy! pyridine. Part Ef.: W. J. Sell.—(1) The 
Triazo-group. Part V., Resolution of @-Triazopropiinic acid; (2) The 
Triazo-group. Part VI., lriazoerhyl Alcohol and Triazoacetaldehyde : 
M. O. Forster and H. EF. Fierz. 

LinNEAN SocteTy, at 8.—Notes on some Parasitic Copepoda, with a 
Description of a New Species of C/ondracanthus: May E. Bainbridge.— 
On some Nemerteans from the Eastern Indian Orean: R. C. Punnett and 
C. Forster Cooper.— Report on the Echinoderms other than Holothurians 
collected hy Mr. Stanley Gardiner in the Western Parts of the Indian 
Ocean: Prof. F. Jeffrey Dell. 

Réxrcrx Society, at 8.15.—Presidential 


Address, 
Congress. 


The Amsterdam 
FRIDAY, Novemner 6. 
Grotocists’ Association, at 8.—On some Norwegian Lakes and Rock- 
Basins: H. W. Monckton 
TUESDAY, NovEMueER to. 
InstTiTuTIon oF Crivit ENGIneeRs, at 8.—Glasgow Central Station 
Extension: D. A. Matheson. 


THURSDAY, NovemBeR 12. 

Roya Soctety, at 4.- Probable Papers: The Charges on Ions in 
Gases, and the Effect of Water Vapour on the Motion of Negative Ions: 
Prof. J. S. Townsend, F.R.S,—The Charges on Jons- produced by 
Radium: C. E. Haselfoot.—The Occlusion of tbe Residual Gas and the 
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Fluorescence of the Glass Walls of Crookes’s Tubes: A. A. Campbell 
Swinton.—An Investigation of the Anatomical Structure and Relationships 
of the Labyrinth in the Reptile, the Bird and the Mammal: Dr. A. A. 
Gray.—The Natural Mechanism for Evoking the Chemical Secretion of 
the Stomach (Preliminary Communication) * Dr. J.S. Edkins and Miss 
M. Tweedy.—Furthur Observations on Welwitschia: Prof. H. H. W. 
Pearson.—On the Presence of Hemo agglutinins, Hemo-opsonins and 
Hamo-lysins in the Blood obtained from Infections and Non-Infectious 
Diseases in Man (Preliminary Communication): L. 3. Dudgeon.—Pre- 
liminary Note on the Occurrence ofa New Variety of ‘l'rypanosomiasis in 
the Island of Zanzibar: A. Edington. 

InstituTION oF ELFCTRICAL ENGINEERS, at 8.—Inaugural address by 
the President, Mr. W. M. Mordey. 

MaTHEMatTicaL Society, at 5.30 (Annual General Mecting).—On the 
Theory of Groups of Finite Order (Presidential Address): Prof. W. Burn- 
side.—On the Dirichlet Series and Asymptotic Expansion of Integral 
Functions of Zero Order: J. KE. Littlewood.—The Norm Curves ona Given 
Base: Prof. F. Morley.—Satellite Curves on a Plane Cubic: J. 
O’Sullivan.—On the Arithmetical Nature of the Coefficients in a Group of 
Linear Substitutions (Third Paper): Prof. W. Burnside. -On the Second 
Mean Value Yheorem of Integral Calculus: Dr. E. W. Hobson.—On the 
Representation of a Function by Means of a Series of Legendre’s Func- 
tions: Dr. E. W. Hobson.—The Conformal Transformations of a Space 
of Four Dimensions and their Applications to Geometrical Optics: H. 
Bateman.—V’eriodic Properties of Partitions: D. M. Y. Sommerville.— 
The Solution of Integral Equations: Prof. A. C. Dixon. The Eliminant 
of Three Quantics in Two Independent Variables: A. L Dixon —A Note 
on the Continuity cr Discoutinuity of a Function defined by an Infinite 
Product: G. H. Hardy.—The Energy and Momentum of an Fllipsoidal 
Electron: F. B. Pidduck.—On q-Integration: Rev. F. H. Jackson.—On 
q-Transformations of Power Series; Rev. F. H. Jackson.—The Complete 
pees in Integers of the Eulerian Equation X4 + Y4=U4+ V4: Dr. T. 

tuart. 
FRIDAY, NovemMBER 13. 

Puvsicat Society, at 8. ; 

MaLacoLocicaL Society, at 8.—Note on Diflommatina strudeli?, Smith : 
E. A. Smith.—The Radula of British Helicids,+Part ii: Kev. E. W. 
Bowell.— New Marine Mollusca from New Caledonia, &c. : G. B. Sowerby. 
—New Species of Macrochlamys and Monocondylaa from Siam: H. B. 
Preston.—A New Species of Oliva: F. G. Bridgman. 
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Geschichte der Erde und des Lebens. By J. Walther 

Pp. iv+570; with 353 illustrations. (Leipzig: Von 

Veit and Co., 1908.) Price 14 marks. 
| em WALTHER’S history of the earth and of 

life has been written with that combined know- 

fedge of physical geography, stratigraphy, astronomy, 
and biology which we have learnt to expect from the 
author's previous writings. He tells the story of the 
earth in a series of chapters which have the interest 
of essays instead of the compressed information of 
a text-book, and are rich in fresh observations made 
by the author or culled from recent technical litera- 
ture. The volume remarkably well illustrated. 
One feature of the illustrations is the abundance of 
drawings showing extinct animals reproduced as in 
life. There are also numerous pictures of ideal land- 
scapes and seascapes, drawn in accordance with most 
recent knowledge. Such, for example, is the terri- 
fying picture of Coccosteus decipiens, by Rudloff, after 
a reproduction by Jaeckel, the beauty competition 
between Rhamphorhynchus and Archzeopteryx on the 
shores of the Solenhofen lagoon, and the race between 
two flying Pteranodons, which, as they had a body 
weighing oniy 15 kilograms to a wing span of 18 feet, 
resemble a modern aéroplane with its small motor 
and vast sails. The views include pictures of life 
on the sea floor in two epochs of the Cambrian 
period, and one of a Calamite forest in the Carbon- 
iferous, by Rudloff, from designs by Walther. The 
illustration of Dinornis is, however, somewhat out of 
date, as the bird’s title to its specific name of 
maximus is due more to the artist than to nature. 

The book begins with a series of chapters on the 
physics of the earth, which the author describes as 
composed of five zones. For the central mass he 
adopts the name of pyrosphere, and to the zones 
usually accepted he adds the biosphere, which he 
separates from the underlying lithosphere, owing to 
the wide area occupied by coral limestones and forests. 
The author then discusses the relations of the earth to 
other heavenly bodics, and he enters a welcome and 
emphatic protest against the continuance of describ- 
ing the ring-shaped mountains of the moon as 
volcanoes. He, however, accepts Dr. G. K. Gilbert's 
theory that they are due to meteoric masses which 
were fused by collision with the moon and spread 
out as a ring around the point of impact. 


Is 


We also welcome his view, which he repeats from , 


his paper of 1903, that the development of the deep 
oceanic basins began at the close of Palzeozoic 
times, so that the modern abyssal oozes are not to 
be expected in the Paleozoic rocks. The book in- 
cludes a map showing the supposed wandcrings of 
the North Pole, and discusses the shifting of the pole 
as the possible cause of climatic changes; the fact 
is admitted, however, that this movement of the pole 
has not been proved for any geological period. 

The author also refers to various attempts 
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express geological time in years, and in this matter 
does not seem very hopeful of satisfactory results. 
He quotes estimates of the age of the earth, from 
the 20 million years of Lord Kelvin to the 100 to 
180 miflion estimate of Sir Archibald Geikie. He 
caricatures one line of argument by remarking that 
because one man can build a wall in 100 hours, it 
does not follow that 360,000 builders could build the 
same wall in one second. He gives a photograph of 
a lump of coral 8 centimetres high, which had grown 
in four years on a telegraph cable, and he argues 
therefrom that a layer of cora] limestone 600 metres 
thick could have been deposited in 30,000 years, an 
unconvincing argument, owing to the difference in 
texture between a branching coral] and a massive coral 
rock. 

The section of the work devoted to stratigraphical 
geology the author calls ‘‘ Bathrologie,"’ which de- 
scribes each geological system in reference to its 
most striking geographical character, such as the 
great northland of the Old Red Sandstone, the Pro- 
ductus Sea of the Carboniferous, the continent of 
Gondwanaland, the Triassic Sea and its struggle 
with the northern deserts, the Jurassic Sea, &c. 

In his geological classification the author adopts 
one view which will probably not meet with general 
acceptance, for he groups together the Algonkian 
and the Cambrian as one group, the Urzeit; the 
systems from the Silurian to the Permian inclusive he 
calls the Alt-zeit. Considering the great uncon- 
formity and complete paleontological difference be- 
tween the Algonkian and the Cambrian, and the 
uncertainty as to the dividing-line between the Cam- 
brian and the Ordovician, the separation of the Cam- 
brian from the rest of the Palzeozoic is unnecessary. 

In his interesting chapter on prehistoric man the 
author figures some coliths from the Miocene; he 
regards these stones as showing artificial worlkman- 
ship, and remarks that they have not been found 
associated with broken bones or any other signs of 
the contemporary existence of man. The author 
probably only logical in his conclusion that, if the 
eoliths are of human origin, then the age of man 
must be extended back at least to the Miocene, and 
probably to even much earlier geological periods. 

One mistake may be noted, as it has occurred in 
other text-books. On p. 132 it is stated that the 
Pink and White Terraces of New Zealand were de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, whereas they were blown 
to fragments by a voleanic explosion that left a vast 
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crater deep below their site. jz WeGe 
SGIENGE IND THE DAILY PRESS: 
From an Easy Chair. By Sir E. Ray Lankester, 


KCC UIB, JPRS, Ion Siberian (London: A. Con- 
stable and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price rs. net. 
CIENCE renders the people a three-fold service. 
The increase in material comfort and in facility 
of communication which have resulted from ability 
to direct the forces of nature have been sufficiently 
proclaimed by public speakers and acclaimed by their 
It is less clear that the public recognise the 
(c 
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more important service rendered by the army of trained 
men of science, which wages ceaseless war against 
pestilence, flood, and famine. The scouts of this army 
penetrate the unknown, under conditions making no 
small demands on their courage, and render possihle 
the advance of humanity. But even if sufficient 
regard be paid by the ordinary intelligent citizen to 
the material service done him by science, it can 
hardly be denied that he has no conception of his 
indebtedness on the intellectual and moral side. Yet 
scientific method, whenever and wherever made wel- 
come, has imparted greater freedom and clearness 
of thought, has widened imagination and sympathy, 
and has led to a truer perception of life and character 
based upon concepts of law and order. Nor need we 
regard as a small matter the sum of intellectual en- 
joyment and stimulus derived from the progress of 
discovery. This progress would be quickened if the 
people met the demand of science for intelligent 
sympathy with its aims and methods; for active and 
liberal support of investigation; for national and per- 
sonal action in respectful accord with the results 
<stablished by investigators accredited by their fellow- 
workers. 

But even the material benefits can be reaped to the 
full only by a nation prepared to recognise the truth 
expressed on p, 29 of Sir Rav Lankester's book :— 


“Science is no handmaiden, but in reality the 
inaster-—the master who must be obeyed. The sooner 
and the more thoroughly the people of this country 
recognise this fact, and insist upon its acceptance in 
practice by their representatives and governors, the 
better for them and their posterity.” 


To the present writer it appears that our fitness to 
remain at the head of a great empire depends upon 
our power to “recognise this fact.” 

Have we this power to-day? We have not; we 
must seek it through the intelligent sympathy of 
the people. The publication of this little bool: sug- 
gests one means—a powerful one—to our end, viz. 
the publication in the daily newspapers of informa- 
tion and articles of a truly scientific character. These 
nrticles or notes must be written by men of wide 
scientific knowledge and high attainments, in order 
that they may be accurate and reflect truly the aims, 
methods and results of scientific work. 

In his preface Sir Ray Lankester explains that his 
book is a reproduction of articles which appeared in 
the Daily Telegraph from October, 1907, to April, 
1908. The author's stvle is clear and animated, well 
adapted to arrest and hold the attention of the news- 
paper reader, The articles relating to tropical dis- 
eases, the public estimate of the value of science, 
heredity, ignorance, and vivisection display a power 
and earnestness suited to their themes. The lighter 
articles convey a considerable amount of information 
in a chatty, reminiscent style, interspersed with bio- 
graphical detail. he bit of autobiography on p. 59 
is a charmingly told illustration of the experimental 
method. When discussing votes for women our 
author is less illuminating, and is perhaps as likely 
to make opponents as converts. We are glad that he 
did not confine himself to biological subjects. Tle 
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concludes an effective short statement of the problems 
connected with the orientation of ancient temples by 
a remark on Stonehenge which will be echoed by 
readers of NATURE :— 


“The delay in examining everything on the spot 
and in making all that remains absolutely secure is 
a national disgrace.’’ 


We hope that the present volume will have many 
successors. 

With the exception of Sir Ray Lankester'’s work 
and certain technical articles, the ‘ scientific’? para- 
graphs which we have read in the daily Press are 
far from reaching the standard which we have 
already indicated (or the standard reached, e.g., in 
the case of musical criticism). Too frequently they 
fall to the level of burlesque absurdity—stuff which 
no editor would dream of publishing as serious in- 
formation in regard to any other department of news. 
In addition to hearing the professor talk ‘ from an 
easy chair,’* we want accurate statements of recent 
advances, as clear and simple as possible, relying 
for interest on intrinsic importance and not on 
‘* popular ‘’ dressing and sensationalism. Nor would 
such ‘news from the front”? of the progress of our 
scientific army lack appreciative readers. The spread 
of scientific teaching in our schools and universities, 
the existence of fifty thousand members of our poly- 
technics, and, above all, the attention to scientific 
inventions which is a necessity to organisers of com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings—these guarantee 
the existence of a reading public able to appreciate 
such scientific information. Surely the time is ripe 
for the editors of our ‘ dailies’ to take science seri- 
ously, To find and harness a Huxley and a Helm- 
holtz may be beyond editorial power, but it is within 
that power to employ men of high scientific training 
and to require from them contributions of first-rate 
quality. By so doing they would give an impulse 
to national progress in science. (Gio IES 1D), 


THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

The Great Pyramid of Giseh; its Riddle Read, its 
Secret Metrology Fully Revealed as the Origin of 
British Measures. By M. W. Tt. Lombe Brooke. 
Pp. 217. (London: Banks and Son, 1908.) Price 
Romane net. 

HE mind of the gnostic is ever with us; it delights 

in founding the most far-reaching statements 
upon a basis of facts and dogmas which may or 
inay not be true, but the relevance of which to the 
conclusion escapes the ordinary intellect. In this 
volume of 217 pages we have some fresh theories 
based on older ones about the Great Pyramid, but 
with a wide departure in results from those of the 
earlier theorists. Whatever we may conclude about 
the theoretical results of the late Prof. Piazzi Smyth, 
we all know that he was able to handle his material! 
in a scientific fashion. ‘This is far from the case iis 
the present volume. 

\s examples of method we have (p. 29) a sto 

of most extreme irregularity—a natural boulder sui 
face—stated to nine places of figures in its cubic 
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contents; a thickness of stone doubled (for no reason) 
and multiplied by the power or logarithm of another 
quantity to get a lineal quantity; a series of different 
breadths in inches added together (p. 178) x10, com- 
pared with the number of theoretic pounds in a 
theoretic ton; or the number of lineal inches in a 
dimension (p. 187) shown to be the same as the 
number of grains in a theoretic cubic inch of an 
arbitrary specific gravity. No rational sense can be 
attached to such processes; they are numerical co- 
incidences, and can have no meaning. When a very 
large number of quantities, of multipliers, and of 
processes of connection can thus be handled, and a 
wide latitude is allowed for the exactitude of the 
results, there is no reason for the product ceasing 
at 217 pages; it might as easily be continued to 
infinity. 

The starting point is the boss of granite—one of the 
well-known lugs for stone lifting, the remains of 
many of which may be seen on other stones in the 
pyramid. The dimensions of this vary from 4-7 to 5-2 
inches wide, and o.94 to 1.1 inches thick, the faces 
being roughly hammer-dressed. This is then assumed 
to be exactly five inches wide and an inch thick. 
It is then assumed that at its junction with the stone 
face it is 7x5 inches; though rounded at the top, it 
is assumed to be rectangular, and an assumed unit 
of thirty-five cubic inches is deduced, and then used 
as a basis for pages of subsequent theory. Any one 
of the certainly wrong assumptions that are made 
would leave the conclusion entirely in air. But it 
serves as an efficient basis for an elaborate gnosis, 
interesting as a revelation of mental method. 

Matters unknown to the author are also elaborated. 
We read of “‘those most exact and artistically pre- 
pared corner sockets,"’ which are really vague and 
irregular in every part except the truly flat floor. The 
cubic content of a socket, which is sunk in a wavy, 
irregular surface of natural rock, is calculated, and, 
+2, the cubic inches equal the lineal inches in a 
theoretic mile. The faces of the pyramid are assumed 
to be concave in order to fill up the corners of the 
rock-cut sockets, and many pages of theory result 
from this assumption; yet at the north-east corner 
the drawn line of the base can be seen running 
some inches within the side of the socket, showing 
that the face was straight. 
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it would be useless to do so. 
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The type of mind that 
is nourished by such material transcends the usual 
limits of facts and proofs, and remains for us as 
one of the interesting specimens in the museum of 
psychology. Wo ML, Tits TRS 
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The Coals of South Wales, with Special Reference to 
the Origin and Distribution of Anthracite. By 
Aubrey Strahan and W. Pollard. Pp. vit78. 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of England and 
Wales. (London: I1.M. Stationery Office, 1908.) 
Price 1s. 6d. 

HIS memoir gives the results of an investigation 
into the character of the coals of South Wales. 

The collection of the material was begun in 1901, 

and the work has now so far progressed as to lead 

to an opinion as to the relative distribution of anthra- 
citic and bituminous coals, and as to the origin of 
the difference between them. The results published 
include not only the analyses made for the purposes 

of the investigation by Mr. Pollard, Mr. E. G. 

Radley and Mr. C. A. Seyler, but also ail previous 

trustworthy analyses of coal from recognisable seams. 

The total number of analyses is 203. In each case 

the particulars given include the local name of the 

seam, the colliery, the authority, the percentages of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, the ratio of 
carbon to hydrogen, the percentages of volatile 
matter, and ash, the specific gravity, and the fuel 
ratio or the relation of fixed carbonaceous residue to 
volatile matter. 

In view of the 


the importance of considering 


| analyses of each seam separately, it was necessary to 


correlate, so far as possible, the seams of one part 
of the coalfield with those of another. The sequence 
of the seams has consequently received careful 
attention, and a plate of sections is given showing 
the position and correlation of the seams. The 
different bands of the same seam are compared, and 


‘the results are given of a comparison of different 


samples from the same seam in the same locality, as 
well as of different seams in the same locality. Other 
chapters deal with the analytical methods employed, 
with the accuracy of coal analyses and with the classi- 


fication of coals. 


Not only does such wishing serve instead of facts 


to the gnostic mind, but it may entirely obliterate 
facts. 
French metric system with complete subversion and 
abandonment of all our hereditary measures.’’ Yet, 
strange to say, the old English mile is two kilo- 
metres, the furlong 200 metres, the chain 20 metres, 
and the fathom two metres, or building yard one 
metre, within the small uncertainty of our know- 
ledge; and this system is based on a foot, which was 
not only known widely in the north back to Roman 
times, but was known to foreigners in Egynt for 
thousands of years earlier. It is curious that the 
metric system was thus closely anticipated, and it 
is exactly contrary to our author's statements. 
Points at issue might be raised innumerably, but 
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We read, p. 17, of ‘“‘ the introduction of the | 
dihe 


Of the ten plates accompanying the memoir, five 
are iso-anthracitic charts designed to show areas of 
equal anthracitism in each seam or group of seams. 
degree of anthracitism of each sample is 
expressed by the factor representing the relation of 
carbon to hydrogen. Among previous investigators 
there is a general agreement that the anthracitic 
character of the coals in part of the coalfield has 
resulted from a change effected upon coals which 
had been originally bituminous. Three explanations 
of the change have been put forward :—(1) that the 
anthracitic seams have been more deeply buried and 
consequently exposed to a higher temperature; (2) 
that they have been altered by adjacent plutonic 
rocks; and (3) that they are more affected by  slip- 
cleavage. To these three theories there are serious 
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objections, and the investigations now recorded tend 
to show (1) that the seams are not all similarly 
anthracitic, and though each seam is generally more 


anthracitic than the one above it, there are many 
exceptions to the rule; (2) that the anthracitic 
character was not due to faults, but existed before 
the faults were formed; (3) that the anthracite 


existed as such before the coalfield was reduced bv 
denudation to its present dimensions; and (4) that 
the percentage of ash diminishes pari passu with the 
decrease of bituminous matter. These conclusions 
point to the variations in the composition of the coals 
having been either original or at least of very early 
date. Indeed, of all the suggested causes of altera- 
tion subsequent to deposition, none appear to have 
been adequate to produce more than a slight modifi- 
cation of the differences due to original composition. 

Written in faultless literary stvle and edited with 
scrupulous accuracy, this valuable addition to geo- 
logical literature will appeal to a wide circle of 
readers, and the authors deserve great credit for the 
success they have achieved in the first attempt to 
define the distribution of anthracite and to explain 
its origin on purely experimental grounds. 


PVE SWE 
Versuch ciner Begriindung der Dessendensthcoric. 
By Prof. Karl Camillo Schneider. Pp. viii+132. 


(Jena: G. Fischer, 1908.) Price 3 marks. 
COUPLE of years ago Prof. K. C. Schneider pub- 
4 lished six admirably clear and objective lectures 
as an introduction to the study of the cvolution-theory. 
It was a useful exposition of the facts of variation 
and heredity, and of the Darwinian and Lamarclsian 
interpretations. ‘The present volume is critical and 


personal, and is not easy reading. We cannot 
do more than indicate the author's point of view. 
The first half of the book deals with stinmlus, 
psyche and consciousness, subject and individuation, 
sensation and heredity, need and purpose, and Dar- 
winism. The second half deals with mutation, 
potency, and structure; orthogenesis and extinction; 


trophic stimulus; vitality; cntclechy and heritability ; 
phylogeny, and the becoming of man. ; 
The author's general position is closely akin to 
the positivism of Mach and Avenarinus, which is, he 
thinks, the stable foundation for that part of the 
biological edifice that now requires building. — Bio- 
logically he is perhaps nearest Weismann, but he be- 
lieves that the psychical is the most important 
biological factor; he will not hear of the transmission 


of somatic modifications, but he beHeves that the 
transmigration of souls is almost self-evident. In dis- 


cussing Lamarckism he points out that it hay two 
sides; on the one hand, it is an crroneous theory 
of passive transformation conditioned by external 
stimulus; on the other hand, it is a true theory of 
the subjective response of a creative agent. He 
develops this second idea which he calls by the 
extraordinary name of ‘* Eulamarckism.’’ / 
Prof. Schneider is a neo-vitalist who has the 


courage to say out and out that he believes in a 
specific vital energy, in a Hving substance. There 
NOs Boga WOES FU) 


are some who deny this, and maintain that life may 
be described as a succession of fermentations and the 
like, but this view ignores the phenomena of regu- 
lation and correlation, not to spealk of memory and 
the power of profiting by experience. There are 
others who deny a living substance, and refer regu- 
lation and mental processes to an immaterial prin- 
ciple or agent, which deals directively with meta- 
bolism, though it is not of it. Schneider does not 
sympathise with either of these positions; he supposes 
a special vital substance, the vehicle of the specific 
vital energy, just as the ether is the medium for 
radiant energy. But this vital substance is not a 
particular kind of matter; it consists of psychical 
substances residing in the structural units of the 
organism. The relation between Psyche and Physis 
is illustrated by the mutual relations in  thermo- 
chemical processes. The physical processes in the 
plasma, which are set going by stimuli, correspond 
to the chemical processes; the associated psychical 


energy corresponds to heat. On the one hand there 
is molecular movement, on the other there is 
cell-sensation. Life depends on the sensations of 


cells, as heat on the movements of molecules. As 
temperature is the intensity-factor of heat, structure 
is the intensity-factor of vitality, the measure of vital 
potency. 

In a short notice it would not be for edification to 
try to expound the author’s views on the four- 
dimensional character of consciousness or the law of 
the conservation of the psvche, or his theory that 
the mysterious process of assimilation represents a 
particular kind of gravitation, and that the psychical 
analogue of the force of cohesion is the entelechy or 
soul—the formative principle of the organism. 

Prof. Schneider believes strongly in mutation, but 
the essential factor in species-formation is ‘* Descen- 


sion ’’—which means a thorough-going change in 
organisation, such as getting a notochord or gill- 
clefts. Yo study descensions is at present the most 


urgent task of wtiologists. What brings about a 
**Descension ''? It is a step in the *t entelechialen 
(synthetischen) Umprogung *’ which sccms to be the 
most characteristic secret of the organism. 


Aras. 1: 
OUR BOOK SHELF. 
Avithméliqgue graphique. Les Espaces arithmeéliques ; 
leurs Transformations. By Gabriel .\rnoux. Pp. 
nii+84. (Paris:  Gauthier-Villars, 1go8.) Price 


3 francs. 


Tue tithe of this litthe worlk does not indicate, as the 
English reader might expect, another addition to 
the. ever-growing Hst of treatises upon geometrical 
methods of calculation or the graphical solution of 
ordinary problems. lt might rather be described as 
an essiy upon the geometrical interpretation of the 
theory of numbers. 

The author has attempted a systematic exposition 
of what may be called the geometry of abacs and 
magic squares. By an arithmetical space he under- 
stands the set of all points (in a geometrical space 
of any number of dimensions) the coordinates of which 
are integral, and he has worked out the properties 
of such point-systems. Many theorems true for con- 
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tinuous space hold unchanged for such a discontinuous 
space. Some operations, “however, such as rotation 
and transformation of coordinates to new axes in- 
clined to the original ones, are possible only in certain 
cases. The study of the conditions under which 
such operations are possible, and of the effect of these 
operations when the conditions are satisfied, forms 
the main drift of the book. 

The most interesting chapters are those which deal 
with what the author calls modular spaces. A modular 
plane space of modulus m is a square of m* points, 
a point (a, b) of this square representing all points 
(at+pm, b+qm) of the unlimited arithmetical space, 
p, q being arbitrary integers. Geometrical properties 
of the complete unlimited space vield corresponding | 
properties of the fundamental modular square, the 
coordinates of the original points being replaced by 
their congruent numbers of modulus a. 

Transformations of coordinates in such modular 
spaces lead to the construction of magic squares and 
abacs. 

Graphical methods are given for the solution of 
diophantine equations, and the last chapter deals with 
a number of problems, among them the following, 
originally proposed by Euler; “from each of six dif- 


ferent regiments — six officers of different rank 
are taken. The problem is to arrange them 
in a solid square so that in each row and in 


each column there shall not be two officers of the 
same rank or of the same regiment. This problem, 
which was shown to be insoluble by MM. G. and 
WW. Tarry in the case of thirty-six officers, is soluble 
when there are sixteen, and the reasons for this are 
here discussed. 

Strangely enough, this branch of mathematics, 
although it might well be classed amongst the purest 
of the pure, is not without its industrial applications, 
notably in the weaving of tissues and fabrics. 

Altogether, we commend M. Arnoux’s book to 
those interested in the mathematical curiosities of 
the theory of numbers. 


eN 


Contributions to the Study of the Early Development 
and Imbedding of the Human Ovum. By Dr. T. H. 
bccomOcen pln Leacherssandeleme len \I: Kkerr. 
Pp. viiita3; 1o plates. (Glasgow: J. MacLehose 
and Sons, 1908.) Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Ir will he a glad day for the science of embryology 
when all the details of the sequence of the develop- 
ment of man are described from successive stages of 
the human ovum and embrye. The chick has, to 
a great measure, passed from the position that once 
it occupied, and even the lower mammals cannot ke 
taken as substitutes for human material, when human 
development is to be rightly studied. Much that is 
confusing in embryology to-day is the outcome of 
reading whole pages of the embryonic life-histories 
of other creatures into the early chapters of human 
development. 

In certain special directions the primates form a 
group distinguished developmentally from — other 
maminals, and man and the anthropoids differ in 
some details from the other primates. Our know- 
ledge of the development of man will, therefore, not 
be ideal until all our stages are accurately described 
from purely human material. Towards ‘the attain- 
ing of this ideal, the description of the Teacher- 
Bryce ovum materially helps; at the same time, it 
probably holds out a guarantee for the further ex- 
tension of our knowledge of the earliest stages of 
human development, for the material so carefully 
treated in this case is material that is often neglected. 

The “Weacher rice is the earliest human 
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ovum yet described—its age is computed at thirteen 
to fourteen days—and, owing to the care taken in 
ascertaining the details of its history, this computa- 
tion may be taken as fhnal. 

It is younger, by probably a day, than the well- 
known ovum of Hubert Peters, described in 1899, 
although that ovum was originally considered to be 
no more than three to four days old. 

Great care and a wealth of detail have been used 
in making the account of this ovum as complete as 
possible, and in order to render the material of more 
value, a table of all the recurded early human ova 
has been incorporated for comparative purposes. 

The volume in which this ovum is described also 
contains the description of an early ovarian preg- 
nancy, and this—like the uterine ovum—is the earliest 
stage that has yet been described. 

ee is but natural that, in dealing with such material, 
many new details should come to light, and all the 
many points of novelty receive very ample discussion 
and illustration. The whole technic of the work, and 
especially the many fine illustrations, mark a distinct 
advance on the ordinary run of English scientific 
‘ publications, and towards this perfection the authors 
have to thank the Carnegie Trust for assistance. 
Dr. Bryce has already demonstrated his specimens 
at the meetings of scientific societies, and the general 
features of his early ovum are now well known to 
embryologists, but the book in which he describes 
it contains, apart from the mere description, a vast 
amount of well-assorted detail, got together and 
presented in most workmanlike fashion. 


Graphic Alecbra. By Dr. Arthur Schultze. Pp. viiit+ 
93. (New York: The Macmillan Co.; London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 4s. 6d. 

Ix this text-boolx the author first gives examples of 

plotting from physical and statistical data, and the 

graphing of simple functions of one and two variables. 

He then proceeds to the main purpose of the book, 

which is that of solving algebraical equations by the 

use of squared paper and a few standard curves. 

Equations up to the fourth degree are fully dealt 

with, and, in order to facilitate the work, a method 

is cleverly developed in which the direct graph is 
replaced by two loci of a simpler nature, the inter- 

sections of which give the required roots. Thus a 

quadratic equation is solved by reading off the inter- 

section of a standard parabola and a straight line; 
the same parabola is used for all quadratics, and 
it is only the scale and the position of the line which 
vary. Instead of the parabola, a rectangular hyper- 
bola may be used. Cubics are dealt with by means 
of the curve y=x* and a suitable straight line. Bi- 
quadratic equations are solved by the intersection of 
a cirele and the standard parabola or standard hyper- 


bola. In all cases it is shown how to find the 
imaginary or complex routs, if such exist. 
The whole subject is treated in a very concise 


and interesting manner, and the reader should become 
fully conversant with the principles of graphing and 
the nature of algebraical equations. But the special 
methods, however ingenious, must be regarded rather 
in the nature of mathematical exercises than as 
having any very useful practical applications, for such 
equations occur so seldom outside text-books that 
when an actual case does arise, simple direct methods 
of solution are usually to be preferred. This admir- 
able manual concludes with an appendix containing 
some ‘* statistical data suitable for graphic representa- 
tien,’’ a short table of squares, cubes, square roots, 
and reciprocals of numbers, and a collection of answers 
to the many exercises which are provided throughout 
the text. 
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{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripis intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 


The Origin of Advent, and other Three Weeks’ 
Celebrations. 


From a series of measurements of solstitial monuments 
in Cornwall and Wales, Sir Norman Lockyer has advanced 
the theory that such monuments were erected, not so 
much to mark the exact solstice, as to give ample warn- 
ing of that phenomenon. | have suggested from evidence 
in connection with fairs that the period of warning was 
three weeks, and Mr. W. E. Rolston finds measurements 
of three solstitial alignments, two at Tregaseal and one 
at Longstone, marking sunrise three weeks before the 
solstice. 

When we come to think of it, marking the exact solsticc 
sunrise must have been a difficult task. For three weeks 
or so, the sun’s declination at the solstice is within one 
degree. Though the apparent stand-stillness of the sun at 
that point must have greatly impressed people from the 
earliest period, yet the Trish bard Amairgen could still 
boast :— 


“* Who teaches the spot where the sun rests (but 1)?“ 


The astronomical three wecks’ warning referred to 
seems to me to be the origin of our Christian Advent and 
Lent. What was intended as an astronomical warning of 
the solstice became, or most likely was from the first, a 
period of preparation for a great festival. 

As to Advent, Danicl observes :—‘‘ The name Advent 
docs not appear to have come into general use until long 
after the setting apart of the season which it designates, 
and the Greek Church to this day has no corresponding 
name for it’’ ( The Prayer-Book,’’ p. 197). The season 
seems to be at first strictly limited to three Sundays, as 
the Bobbio Missal gives only three masses in Adventu 
Domint (Duchesne, “ Christian Worship,’’ p. 158). The 
commencement of the Advent season is associated with 
st. Andrew's Day, November 30, three weeks before the 
solstice. 

The origin, use, and length of Lent have beea similarly 
affected by Christian usage. Duchesne says that ‘ at 
Rome it was the custom to observe the (Lenten) fast for 
only the last three weeks before Easter ’’ (p. 243). ‘* There 
were, however, Churches in which, up to the fifth century, 
Lent consisted of only three weeks of fasting ’’ (p. 244). 
The inference is irresistible, that before Lent was made 
dependent on 2 movable Fuster, it was a period of warn- 
ing and preparation for a great solar festival. 

But the question arises, Was the three weeks’ interval 
measured from the exact date of the festival it led up to, 
or was it simply obtained by dividing the time between 
a May-vear festival and a solstitial or an equinoctial one? 


St. Andrew’s Day, November 30, is mid-way between 
the astronomical Hallowe'en (Navember 8) and the winter 
solstice. At Llangefui, Anglesey, that whole period of six 
weeks, roughly, has heen observed by six weekly fairs. 
The forty days of Lent is, of course, a similar arrange- 
ment for celebrating the whole period between a Mavy-year 
festival and a solstitial one. i 

But it is to be noted, by the early observance of bath 
Advent and Lent, that the last three weeks were of chief 
importance. At Magor, Mon., three weekly fairs used 
to be held immediately before Easter, a circumstance some- 
what incompatible with the purpose of the Christian Lent, 
which. however, may be regarded as a curve in the evolu- 
tion of Lent. 

The calendar seems to be responsible for some displace- 
ment of the original three weeks’ iaterval. Thus there 
are fairs held at Llanerchymedd, Anglesey, on the 
three first Wednesdays after November ey or Old All 
Fallows. 


To answer the question 1 have put, we must first con- 
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sider the yearly course of the sun as divided into sixteen 
equal parts, or rough three-weeks’ units, as follows :— 


January 14. May 6 M. September 23 5. 
February 4 M. May 26: October 16, 
February 27. June y22ess November 8 M. 
Niinichpon Ss. July 10. November 30. 


April 12. August & M. 
September 1. 


M=May-year, 5=Solstitial-year. 


December 23 S. 


Treating Lent as originally a warning of the vernal 
equinox, if not of the February festival, 1 begin with the 
May-day warning. I note four fairs held on April 15, 
exactly twenty-one days before the astronomical May-day, 
May 6, while the dividing point of the sun’s course 
between the vernal equinox and May 6 is April 12, so the 
three weeks were counted as from May-day. Fhe places 
are Ystradgynlais, Carmarthen, Penmark, and Penderyn. 
\t three other places the fairs are held on April 16, namely, 
Aberdaw, Llangathen, and Devynnock. 

That April 15 has reference to May 6 is fairly certain, 
becuuse of the persistence, in spite of the calendar, of the 
astronomical May-day as a fair-day. At ten places in 


Wales fairs are held on May 6, namely, .\berccnnen, 
Laugharne, Castell Bychan, Mon., Castleton, Mon., 
Lianfynydd, Newcastle, Pemb.,  Llanfair Caereinion, 


Llangynog, Llanerchymedd, and Nantglyn. I have given 
the names of the places because of many facts connected 
with them which deserve further study in this connection. 
For instance, Ystradgvnlais, Penderyn, and Devynnock 
occupy different slopes of the same mountain range, the 
Brecknock Beacons, where the May-year survives in its 
glory. Again, in all Wales it is probable that the tradi- 
tions of May-day have not been better preserved than in 
the neighbourhood of Laugharne, where prehistoric monu- 
ments are numerous. 

It may be said, then, that there was a three weeks” 
interval depending on May-day, and reckoned from that 
date. 

Coming to the summer solstice, f note three fairs held 
on Misty 31, three weeks as reckoned from the solstice, 


instend of May 29. The places are Llangollen, Llan- 
brynmair, and Talgarth. The two-days’ fair at Car- 


marihen, June 3, 4, leads up to June 24. The summer 
solstice is observed by fairs at Llandilo Fawr, Llantwit 
Major, Emlyn, Ebinerchymedd, and Ely Bridge. 

Depending on the August festival (\ugust 8) are 
intervals of three weeks both before and after that date. 
At Llanerchymiedd, fairs are held on the three Wednes- 
days before August 7. That takes us back to July 17. 
The true commencement of the preparatory interval would 
he July 18, and not 16, as per table given. There are 
fairs at Haverfordwest and Llanidloes on July 18, and 
one on July 19 at Caerphilly. It is interesting to note 
that a ten-days’ fair at Warrington, Lancs, commenced 
on July 18. At two contiguous places, occupying different 
slopes of the same inountain range, the three wecks’ 
interval is reckoned after the August festival. There are 
fairs held at Rhayader, Radnorshire, on \ugust 6 and 27, 
and at Rhos, Cardiganshire, on August 5 and 26. 

| find only one warning interval of the autumnal 
equinox, but it is as decisive as any. At a noted moun- 
tain fair-place, called \Waen, where the boundaries of 
Breconshire, Monmouthshire, and Glamorganshire meet, 
fairs are held on September 2 and 24. 

That there was a three weeks’ interval depending on 
Alf Hatlows is shown in the case of Linnerchymedd, where 
fairs are held on the three first Wednesdays after 
November 13, Old Aff llallows. The commencement of 
a preparatory three weeks’ interval, leading up to 
November 8, would be Ovtober 18, and fairs are held on 
that date at Haverfordwest and Myddfai. The latter place 
is famous for its wealth of tradition.  .\t Llanfechell, 
Anglesey, fairs are held on November 5 and 25, which 
should be compared with the Llanerchymedd fairs in the 
same county. 

Fairs are held on November 3n, St. Andrew's Day, in 
Cardiff and at Llansannan, and that was the date of the 
commencement of a ten-days’ fair at Warrington. 
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It is in Anglesey, where Sir Norman Lockyer observed 
a tendceney in the monuments to ante-date the solstice, so 
to speak, that we find definite arrangements of fairs con- 
firming his findings. 

Information on the point, from the monuments and the 
fairs or festivals, is as yet incomplete. I am only trying 
ta coordinate some of it. .\ court used to be held every 
three wecks in the parish of Llangeinor, Glam. The 
Roman notice of the Comitia extended over three market- 
days. Banns must be published on three Sundays. 

Concerning the winter solstice celebrations, one is re- 
minded of the Boy Bishop of Salisbury, a choir-boy cleeted 
as bishop on St. Nicholas’ Day, December 6, who was 
allowed to bear the title until Holy Innocents’ Day, 
December 28, just three weeks. The Christmas festivities 
uscd to be continued in Pembrokeshire for three weeks. 
The Government in the time of Charles I. prohibited 
the playing of cards, &e., at Gray's Inn during the 
yeur, ““exeept on the twenty days of Christmas holidays 
only.” 

1 cannot help thinking that a three weeks’ interval is 
provided for in the orientation of some ehurehes. As a 
rule, the alder ehurehes are oriented to May or November ; 
then come churches oriented to the equinox. I find N. 76° 
er 77° KE. and N. So° or S:° E. to be rather common 
orientations. 


Sinee writing the foregoing, 
Welsh calendar lore. 
for the 


! have looked up some 
Provision seems to have been made 
various three-weeks’ intervals suggested by the 
fairs. There appear to have been four Lents, as they may 
be called. The source of my information is Dr. 
Gwenogvryn Evans’s report on a Peniarth MS., which 
he dates “ after 1484’ ( Report on Welsh MSS.,"’ vol. i., 
pp. 400-7). Dr. Evans gives only the beginning of each 
item in the MS. 

There was a ‘‘pask bychan,”’ little Easter, connected 
with the Feast of St. Hilary, January 13, whieh is just 
three weeks before the February festival of the May-year, 
February 4. January 13 is also St. Elian’s Day, and at 
Lianelian, ‘Anglesey, the Gwyl Mabsant, or patronal wale, 
used to be prolonged for three weeks. 

Then there was the “ pask ’? (Easter) proper. Mention 
is also made of the “‘ pask kynharaf,’’ the earliest Easter, 
though the report on the point is tantalisingly brief. As 
Faster proper ends the ecclesiastical year, the ‘* earliest 
Easter"? may yery well be connected with the August 
festival of the May-ycar, August 8, as suggested by the 
fairs. 

Then comes the ‘ grawys ayaf,”? winter quadragesima. 
It is connected samehow with the Feast of St. Linus, and 
that is all I ean gather from the report. St. Linus’ Day 
is November 26. Though the word ‘ grawys’’ js a 
shortening of ‘‘ quadragesima,’’ perhaps it is here applied 
to the shorter interval of Advent. It certainly correspnnds 
with the latter. It is worth noting, hawever, that 
January 13 is same forty days from the beginning of the 
winter ‘* grawys.”? 

Thos we have three ‘ pasks ’? or Easters mentioned, and 
the word ‘sgrawys "’ used twice. I suspeet that there were 
four of cach, corresponding with the four seasons of the 
year, and the four Gorsedds of the Bards. 

Jous Grirritn. 


Women and the Chemical Society. 


We venture ta ask for the hospitality of your enlumns 
in order ta make a statement of some importance in view 
of the announcement made by the president of the Chemical 
Sacicty of the large majority of the fellows who are in 
favour of the admissinn of women to the society (Proc. 
Chem. Sae., 1908). 

Four years agn a memmnrial was presented to the council 
of the Chemieal Society praying for the admission of 
women tn the fellowship of the society. This memari:t 
bore the signatures of nineteen women, all of whom were 
lecturers or demonstrators in ehemistry in university 
colleges or actively engaged in original chemical investiga- 
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tions. The council at that time was unable to take any 
steps In the matter, but promised that the memorial should 
not be lost sight of in any further aetion that might be 
taken (Proce. Chem. Soc., 1905, xxi., 103). 

The question having been raised again by the presenta- 
tion of a petition signed by 312 fellows in June last, we 
communicated in July with our co-signatories of the 1904 
memorial, and with other women of equal repute as 
chemists, in order to ascertain how many women at the 
present time desire the privileges afforded by fellowship 
of the Chemical Society. 

We have received replies from twenty-eight women, all 
af whom are of similar standing and possess similar 
qualifications to those of the original signatories, express- 
ing their interest in the present movement and their inten- 
tion of at onee becoming candidates for admission to the 
fellowship of the Chemical Society if the council should 
reach 2 favourable decision in this matter. 

From rumours that have reached us, there appears to 
be same uncertainty in the minds of some fellows of the 
society as to the number of women who are prepared to 
avail themselves of the first opportunity of seeking the 
fellowship, and we hope that the publication of the above 
statement wil] remove all misunderstanding on this point. 

Ipa Smepvey. 
M. A. Wiiterey. 
November q. 


Mercury Bubbles. 


I REMEMBER seeing mercury bubbles, like those deseribed 
by Mr. J. G. Ernest Wright in Nature of November 5 
(p. 8), sixty years agn, when I was a junior student at 
the Royal College of Chemistry under Hofmann. In the 
basement laboratory was a tap delivering water under 
considerable pressure from a cistern on the roof, and it 
was a favourite experiment to take a basin half full of 
mercury and water and to turn the tap suddenly on it. 
The rush of water earried down air into the mercury, and 
great bubbles of the metal rose, floating on the surface 
of the water. I do not remember seeing bubbles as large 
as 22 mm. in diameter, but frequently they were as large 
as ordinary marbles. 

I] eannot recall any publication of the phenomenon, but 
there must be many chemists living who ean corroborate 
what I have described. WILLIAM CROOKES. 


November Meteors, 


Tiiat memorable and suggestive epoch, the middle of 
November, has again arrived. At midnight the well-known 
stars in the *‘ Sickle of Lea ’’ exhibit themselves in the 
east and suggest meteors galore io the expectant observer. 
The conditions are not favourable this year, for the parent 
comet returned in 1899, and must now, with the denser 
region of its meteoric swarm, be at an immense distance 
from the earth. The probability is, therefore, that we 
shall only eneounter a tenuous part of the stream, and that 
a few straggling Leonids will illumine our skies on the 
nights following November 14 and 15, but the meteors 
may be much more numerous than expected, as they have 
been in certain previous years. 

The moon will be near her east quarter, and situated 
in the same region of sky as the radiant at the important 
time, so that her light will offer some impediment in 
regard to the fainter meteors. 

It will be desirable to maintain a watch of the sky 
on the mornings of November 15 and 16, and to record, nat 
only the number of metcors visible, but the apparent paths 
of the brighter ones. An important end is served by 
securing duplicate observations of individual objeets, and 
thus enabling their real paths in the atmosphere ta be 
computed. Apart from this the annual observation of 
a meteoric shower, whether rich or feeble, is necessary 
in learning its history, for even negative results concerning 
its return may be really valuable, though the spectacular 
effects are disappointing in the extreme. With partiewar 
tegard to the Leonids they are never wholly absent, being 
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distributed along the complete ellipse forming the cometary 

orbit. They are therefore always worth carcful notice, and 

will scldom be found to fall below reasonable expectation. 
Bristol, November 4. W. F. DENNING. 


Tne result of calculations made by the writer indicates 
that the Leonid epoch will fall a little later this year than 
might have been expected. There will be little, if any, 
micteoric activity during the period November 
reckoning [rom noon to noon, but during the remainder of 
the month it is likely that shooting stars will be much in 
evidence. The following are the principal meteor showers 
that fall during the period November 16-30, the dates of 
the occurrences being expressed in Greenwich asironomical 
time :— 

Epoch November 16; this shower is of the ninth order 
of magnitude, and has the following maxima :—November 
16, 1th, zom.; November 17, 4h. 25m., 8h. 20m., and 
ioh. 151. 

Epoch November 17, 20h., of eleventh order of magni- 
tude. The following maxima occur after the epoch :— 
November 18, oh. s0m., Joh. 14m.; November 109, 
oh. yom., 5h. 5m., and 16h. som. 

Epoch November 20, sh., of fifth order of magnitude, 
and preceded by the following maxima :—November 15, 
ch. snm., 21h. 5m.; November 19, 5h. 55m.; November 20, 
gh. 15m. 

Epoch November 24, of seventh order of magnitude, 
which has the following maxima :—November 24, 8h. 55m., 
12h. 10om.; November 25, oh. 20m., 18h. 24m. 

Epoch November 30, 5h., of fifteenth order of magni- 


tude, and preceded by the maxima:—November 28, 
igh. 30m., 20h. 3gom.; November 29, oh. and 3h., 
zoh. 45m. 


It seems from the foregoing that the first maximum 
takes place on November 16 during the hour preceding 
midnight. This maximum, which is the only one occur- 
ting on this night, will probably furnish some Leonids, 
which may also be observed on the following night. 

131 Rathgar Road, Dublin. Jonn R. Henry. 


The Keeping of Young Herring Alive in Captivity. 


Ox p. 305 of the new number of the Journal of the 
Marine Biological Association reference is made to the 
difficulty of kceping young herring alive. On Sep- 
tember 14 last I captured a number of young herring; 
some, which I put under circulation in salt water, were 
dead next morning. To kill the others } turned on a 
{fresh-water tap into the buckct containing them. Half 
an hour or so later 1 found that, instead of being dead, 
they were very lively, and some which had becn lying on 
their backs had recovered. 

I then placed seven under a circulation of half salt water 
and half fresh water. They lived for a week, then some 
of them died off. There is still (November 6) one lively 
specimen living, and apparently healthy. The only source 
ol food is a little plankton added (twice), and such plankton 
as comes through the salt-water pipes. 

During the first few days of this experiment sometimes 
the salt-water tap and at other times the fresh-water tap 
was shut off for an hour or so. 

Riemarp EvLamest. 

Marine Biological Station, Miflport, N.B. 


Lime Light. 


I VENTURE to direct your attention to a simple device 
which I have found very uscful for increasing the light 
from a demonstrating lantern. Jt is usual, on account of 
their long life, to use so-called artificial lime cylinders, 
even though they give somewhat less light than pure lime 
ones. An ordinary Welsbach gas-mantle happens to fit all 
these cylinders, and should be slipped on before the jet 
is lighted. The increase in brightness of the light due to 
this addition is astonishing. The mantle is only slightly 
damaged by the jet, and by turning occasionally so that 
the flame impinges upon a fresh place, the intense illumina- 
tion may be maintained for two haurs or so. 

Shooters IJill, Kent. Cnyarctes E. S. Pincwips. 
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ALBRECHT VON HALLER. 
LBRECHT VON HALLER, anatomist, physio- 
logist, botanist, and poet, was born in Berne 
on October 16, 1708. He has been termed ‘* Berne’s 
greatest son,’’ and his intellectual eminence was con- 
spicuous even in an age which was singularly pro- 
ductive of great men. It was, indeed, early mani- 
fest, for the child Haller was what the Germans 
term a ** Wunderkind ’’—one of the few such children 
whose subsequent career has borne out the promise 
of their youth. As early as his ninth year he began 
the preparation of lexicons of all the Hebrew and 
Greek words in the Old and New Testaments, with 
notes regarding their derivations and different ap- 
plications. Ife also prepared a Chaldaic grammar. 
Whilst still a boy he wrote biographies of no fewer 
than two thousand celebrities and turned out in- 
numerable verses (which he afterwards burned) on 
all conceivable subjects, including a satire in Latin 
verse on his somewhat harsh and pedantic preceptor. 
Before he was fifteen he was deeply immersed in 
philosophy and mathematics, and already showed that 
inclination towards the natural sciences which eventu- 
ally evidenced itself in the remarkable works which 
appeared from his pen. 

At fifteen he entered the University of Tubingen 
and pursued the study of anatomy and philosophy 
during two years. At this time Boenhaave, a man 
of similar almost universal genius, then at the zenith 
of his fame, was attracting to Leyden earnest students 
from all parts of the civilised world. The youthful 
Haller was also drawn into the vortex, and came 
under the influence both of that great physician and 
of the anatomists Ruysch and Albinus. After gradu- 


ating there at the age of nineteen, Ilaller visited 
England, and in London made the acquaintance, 
amongst others, of Sir Hans Sloane, Douglas, 


Cheselden, and John IlJunter. Ie then proceeded to 
Paris, where he spent six months studying anatomy 
and botany under Winslow and Jussieu. After leav- 
ing Paris, he passed a year in Bale, pursuing mathe- 
matical studies under Bernouilli, and preparing him- 
self for the active practice of medicine in his native 
city, where he intended to settle down. At the age 
of twenty-two we accordingly find him in practice in 
Berne. His patients do not appear to have been 
numerous; indeed, it was currently reported that he 
was ‘© too good a writer and poet to understand much 
of medicine,"’ and he found abundance of time for 
working at anatomv and for expeditions to the neigh- 
bouring Alps, the flora of which especially excited his 
interest. The poem entitled “ Die Alpen,”’ which was 
composed by Haller about this time, is probably the 
one by which he is best known; the following two 
verses from it, set to music as a cantata by Dr. 
Munzinger, were sung at the unveiling of the Haller 
statue on October 16 :— 
Wohl dir. vergniigtes Volk ! o danke dem Geschicke, 
Das dir der Laster Quell, den Ueberftuss. versagt ¢ 


Dem, den sein Stand vergniigt, dient Armut selbst zum Glicke, 
Da Pracht und Ueprigkeit der Lander Stiitze nagt. 


Zwar die Natur hedeckt dein hartes Land mit Steinen, 
Allein dein Pflug geht durch, und deine Saat errint ; 
Sie warf die Alpen auf, dich von der Welt zu zaiunen, 
Weil sich die Menschen selbst die gréssten Plagen sind. 


In 1735 Haller had begun to lecture in public on 
anatomy, and was physictan to the city hospital in 
Berne. We also find him fulfilling the function of 
keeper of the public library and collection of coins. 
In the short year occupied with these multifarious 
duties he found time to prepare a ‘“‘ catalogue 
raisonné’ of all the hooks in the library, and to 
differentiate and arrange in their chronological order 
3000 ancient coins. In the following year George iL, 
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of England, who was establishing a university at 
Géttingen, induced Haller to accept the chair of 
medicine, surgery, anatomy, and botany. He there 
gave himself up entirely to professorial duties and 
to work in natural science. He was instrumental 
in founding, in 1737, the Royal Society of Sciences 
in Gottingen, of which he became secretary and presi- 
dent, and the first meetings of which were held in 
his house. After seventeen years in Gottingen he 
accepted the invitation of his fellow-citizens to return 
to Berne, where already, in his absence, he had been 
elected a member of the Supreme Council, and he 
now (1753) devoted himself to administrative duties 
with the same energy that he had put into literary 
and scientific studies. These studies were not, how- 
ever, arrested, for every moment of his time un- 
occupied by public affairs continued to be filled in 
by them, and his activity in this respeet ended only 
with his death in 1777. He even sent a detailed 
account of his last illness to the Royal Society of 
Gottingen, and is said to have remarked to his 
physician at the approach of death that his pulse 
was no longer perceptible :—“t Es schliigt nicht 
raneleue 

Haller is justly celebrated as a botanist, and had 
he not been a contemporary of Linnaeus, whose great 
reputation eelipsed that of all his fellow-workers, he 
might have attained as high a position in that science 
as he reached in anatomy and physiology. He pre- 
pared a complete flora of Switzerland, and propounded 
a system of elassification—artificial, it is true (as 
was that of Linnzus), but one which might have 
served a useful purpose in the absence of the Linnazean 
system. He published severat important botanical 
works, the chief being the ‘ Historia stirpium indi- 
genarum Helvetize,"? which appeared in 1768 in three 
folio volumes with one volume of plates; the ‘* Biblio- 
theca botanica,’’ 1771-2, in two quarto volumes; the 
‘‘ Histoire des Plantes vénéneuses de la Suisse,’’ 1776, 
and several descriptive monographs. 

As an anatomist Flaller was still more eminent. 
Already in 1733 he published at Berne a ‘t Dissertatio 
anatomica de musculis diaphragmatis,”’ followed in 

738, at Gittingen, by another, “De Valvula 
Eustaehii."" In 1743 he began the publication of his 
great worl, the ‘“Icones anatomicze,’’ which ap- 
peared in eight successive folio parts, the last in 1756. 
This was the first anatomieal work in which the 
organs of the body are shown as much as _ possible 
in relation to one another, a principle which has been 
followed by all subsequent authors. As accessory to 
his anatomical writings may be mentioned his con- 
tributions to development and pathology. 

But it is as a physiologist that Haller unquestion- 
ably ranks highest—indeed, modern physiology may 
he said to date from the appearance of his great 
work, ‘*Elementa physiologiz corporis humani,’’ 
which eame out from 1757-1766 in eight quarto 
volumes.! Into this bool he collected all the physio- 
logical knowledge of his time, and the clearness with 
whieh he narrates the faets of physiology and the 
logical manner in which he draws deductions from 
them may serve as a model for modern text-books. 
Ilis manner of pursuing a theme and clinching his 
conclusions is shown even by the mere titles of his 
chapters. Thus, in the section of the book in which 
he deals with the history of the discovery of the 
circulation and the attempts whieh had been made 
to detract from the claims of Harvey to the merit of 


1‘ The year 1757 may be regarded... . as indicating the dividing line 
between modern physiology and all that went before. It was the vear in 
which the ‘Elementa Physiologie of Haller was published."’ Michael 
Foster, ‘‘ History of Physiology,” p. 204. 
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the diseovery, these titles read in suecession 
follows :— 

XAIV. ‘f Harveio laus cireuitus inventi vindieatur."' 
Nae Non exstat apud | Hippocratem. NXVI- 
‘“Neque apud Salomonem, Platonem, veteres alios."’ 
XXVII. “* Neque apud Servetum, Jacobum _ Reeff 
(longe minus).’? AAVIIT. ‘‘ Quid Caesalpinus viderit 
(non penitus tamen verum vidit, Harveio reservatum).”’ 
XNIX. *‘ Non est inventum Pauli Sarpi.” NAX. 
“ Neque aliorum nuperorum.”’ NANI Negue 
Sinensium aut Persarum.’? NXNNII. *t Sed Harvei.” 
For every statement the authority is given. Wherever 
possible, an observation is confirmed by himself. The 
descriptions of physiological phenomena are concise 
and clear. The deductions are not always those which 
we are now in the habit of drawing, but the excep- 
tions are singularly rare. 

It was only the dawning of chemistry, and many 


branches of physies were unknown; physiology, 


as 


Fn ee re 


Albrecht vou Haller. 


| therefore, in those days had to be based mainly upon 
the study of anatomy. ‘ Physiologize est animata 
anatome,’’? says Haller in his ‘t Prime line physio- 
logiz in usum prelectionum academicorum,”’ a_litt'e 
handbook for medical students, published at Gottingen 
in 1748, which went through eleven editions. In the 
same work (p. 41) he recognises the value of animal 
experiments in advancing the knowledge of human 
physiology :—‘t Accuratiora sunt qua in vivis ani- 
malibus facta sunt experimenta,’’ and he is even more 
emphatic on this point in the introduction to his 
*“Elementa.”’ 

When it is stated that Haller published nearly 200 
works, it must be admitted that few or none have 
possessed a more fertile literary ability, especially 
when the scope of many of these works is taken into 
consideration. For, besides the great tomes on 
botany, physiology, and anatomy already mentioned, 
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he prepared und published no fewer than four large 
biographical works, one on botany, one on anatomy, 
one on surgery, one on practical medicine—the first 
of these in two quarto volumes, and the last occupy- 
ing as many as four. These ** Bibliothece ’’ contain 
not only lists of scientific works, but also short 
analyses and criticisms of their contents, along with 
biographical notices of the authors—a titanic labour 
of vast utility to subsequent workers. Nor were his 
writings confined to the natural sciences. As we have 
already seen, he early attained considerable fame as 
a poet; later we find him publishing historical novels 
—Usong, an Oriental Story,” 1771; ‘* Alfred, King 
of the Anglo-Saxons,” 1773; ‘‘ Fabricius and Cato, 
a Fragment of Roman History,” 177'. Ils 
** Journal,’? which was published ten years after his 
death, contains his opinions on other literary men 
and on things in general, and especially philosophy 
and religion. Both this and his correspondence mani- 
fest strong conservative and anti-democratic views, 
with a tendency to intolerance towards those who held 
different opinions. 

Haller was loaded with honours during his life- 
time. He was an honorary member of almost all 
the learned societies of Europe. Frederic the Great 
in vain attempted to induce him to settle in Berlin, 
and the endeavours of Oxford and Utreeht to obtain 
his services were equally futile. The King of England 
appointed him his physician, and the Emperor of 
Germany granted him a title of nebility. But he 
was himself content to live and die a simple citizen 
of Berne, a prophet not without honour in his own 
country. 

Waller's bicentenary was celebrated at Berne with 
great ceremony in October by the inauguration of a 
statue erected in front of the university on a height 
averlooking the town. On the day preceding the in- 
auguration a joint session of the Historical, Medico- 
chirurgical, and Scientific Societies of Berne was held 
in the hall of the universitv, which was occupied by 
a large audience, including many ladies. Interesting 
aceounts of Haller’s life and work were given by 
Prof. Steck (history), Prof. Fischer (botany), and Prof. 
Kronecker (physiology). .\ddresses were also received 
from various societies with which Haller had heen 
eonnected, as well as from universities and other 
learned bodies. The societies were represented by 
Prof. Leo, who appeared for the Royal Society of 
Sciences in Gottingen; Prof. Waldever, for that of 


Berlin; Prof. Heger, Brussels; Prof. Bohr, Copen- 
hagen; Prof. Riickert, Munich: Prof. \Wangerin, 
Halle; Prof. Gamgee, London (presenting a Jatin 


address from the Roval Society); Prof. Schiifer, Edin- 
burgh: whilst the universities were represented by 
Prof. von Grutzner, of Tubingen: Prof. Merkel, of 
Gottingen; Prof. Kollmann, of Bale; Prof. Ewald, of 
Strassburg. and others. In the evening a recention 
was held in honour of the foreign delegates bv the 
president of the memorial committee, Prof. Tschireh. 

The actual day of the inauguration (October 16) 
was kept as a public holiday. A procession of all 
those who were to take part in the ceremonial, in- 
cluding the Swiss and foreign delegates, the university 
authorities, and the students—the latter with the 
banners and in the uniforms of their respective corps 

was marshalled in front of the Parliament buildings, 
and murehed through the principal streets of the old 
city to the site of the memorial. There, orations were 
pronounced by the rector of the university, Prof. 
Tsehirch, and bv State Councillor Dr. Gobat, re- 
presenting the Education Department of the Canton. 
A fine choir of men’s voices rendered a selection of 
appropriate music, and in glorious sunshine, to the 
accompaniment of the booming of cannon and the 
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sound of the Swiss national anthem, the covering 
which had concealed the monument was removed, and 
the representation of Haller, by Siegwart, of lucerne, 
was displayed to the view of the assembled multi- 
tude. 

The statue represents Haller as he might have ap- 
peared to his contemporaries in about his fiftieth year. 
No contemporary picture or bust of this period of 
his life is extant, although his appearance in earlier 
and in later life is not unfamiliar. The sculptor had, 
therefore, to imagine him at the period chosen—which 
was that of his greatest scientific activity—a cireum- 
stance which has certainly not detracted from the 
artistic merit of the statue. 

The unveiling ceremony was followed by a banquet 
to the delegates and others who had been invited to 
the celebration. Not the least interesting of the guests 
were some of the direct descendants of Maller. In- 
deed, the reply of M. Albert de Haller, of Lausanne, 
to the toast of the Haller family showed that some at 
least of the literary ability of his ancestor has de- 
scended to his generation. 

The festivities were wound up by a torchlight pro- 
cession of students, followed by a ‘ Kommers ”’ in 
the Nornhaus-keller. 

A bronze plaque, exhibiting the bust of Haller in 
profile, designed by the seulptor of the memorial, 
was struck to commemorate the bieentenary, and a 
copy was presented to each of the foreign delegates— 


an artistic memento of a memorable ceremony. 
1Bp le Sis 


CAISSON DISEASE 


\ TEN who have been working in compressed air, 
iV either under water in diving dresses or diving 
bells, im caissons used in preparing foundations 
for bridges, &c., or in making shafts or tunncls 
through watery ground, ure liable to a variety of 
symptoms known generally as ‘‘eaisson disease.”’ 
These symptoms, which come on only at or shortly 
after the return to atmospheric pressure, vary in 
severity from pains in the miuseles and joints, known 
as ‘tbends *? or ‘tscrews,’* to paralysis and even 
death. Paul Bert showed experimentally — thirty 
years ago that these attacks are due to the faet that 
air (chiefly nitrogen) which has been dissolved in 
the fluids and tissues of the body while under pres- 
sure may, on decompression, be Nberated in the 
form of bubbles, which produce local or general 
blocking of the cireulation or other injuries. Le also 
showed that if decompression were effected  sufh- 
ciently slowly, the excess of air which had been 
taken up could escape by diffusion through the 
lungs, and thus bubbling and symptoms could be 
avoided. The phenomenon is, in faet, that of de- 
compressing soda-water by pushing in the stopper; 
the problem of the prevention of caisson disease is 
how to push it in so slowly that the gas can 
eseape without forming bubbles, and without the loss 


of so much time that the primary object of the 
manceuvre is frustrated. 
Practical experience has shown clearly that the 


| incidence of caisson disease varies with the height of 


the pressure and the duration of exposure to that 
pressure. Cases of illness are much more frequent 
in caissons where the pressure required to keep out 
the water approximates to 45 Ib., or 3 atmospheres 
in excess of atmospheric pressure, than in those 
which are worked at about 20 Ib. or 25 Ib. Yet far 
higher pressures may be experienced with impunity 
1‘ The Prevention of Compre-sel-air Hlness.“ hy A. E. Boycott, 
aes i Damant, and J. S. Haldane ( Journal af Hygiene, vol. vili., 1908, 
ps 342). 
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if appropriate precautions be taken. Dr. Greenwood 
has cxposed himself to as high a pressure as g2 Ib. 
in an experimental pressure chamber, and Lieut. 
Damant and Gunner Catto have deseended in divine 
dresses to a depth of 210 ft., or 94 Ib. In these cases 
the time of exposure to compressed air was verv 
short, and human experience in caisson worl: de- 
finitely shows that it is more dangerous to work: for 
six hours than three, and that exposures of half an 
hour or so are usually quite free from risk. Prac- 
tical experience is, however, by no means so clear 
with regard to the salutary effect of prolonging the 
period of decompression. The cause of this ix that 
the really slow decompressions which are necessary 
have hardly ever been tried in actual practice, with 
the result that many practical men are still some- 
what sceptical as to the truth of Paul Bert’s dis- 
covery. 

The formation of gas bubbles in the living bed: 
obviously depends on the pressure of the gas dis- 
solved in the body being greater than the external 
pressure. It ts, however, well [known that liquids, 
und especially sticky liquids such as blood, can hold 
fas in a state of supersaturation at pressures much 
in excess of the external pressure without the fcrma- 
tion of bubbles, especially if they are not agitated 
or brought into contact with foreign substances. These 
phenomena are well illustrated by soda-water after de- 
compression, noting the effects of shaking the bottle 
or adding sugar to the lemon-squash. If the limit 
of “safe *’ supersaturation is exceeded, bubbles ar- 
formed. Whether this occurs or not in the body wil’ 
depend, then, on the extent to which the body has 
become saturated while under pressure, and the 
point to which the saturation has been reduced 
during decompression. How much gas is taken up 
while under pressure and given off during decom- 
pression depends in the main on the height of the 
pressure, the duration of exposure, the duration of 
decompression, and the activity of the circulation of 
the blood, which is the means whereby the air i. 
brought from the lungs to the tissues, and subse- 
quently evacuated from the tissues wd the lungs. 

The different parts of the body vary very widel+ 
in respect of the quantity of blood passing throush 


them in unit time. Those that are freely supplied 
with blood, such as the kidnevs, take up excess gas 
very quickly, and in such parts the nitrogen pres- 


sure soon comes into approximate equilibrium with 
the nitrogen pressure in the air in the lungs. By 
some ingenious experiments Drs. Till and Green- 
wood have shown that this point is reached in as 
little as ten minutes in the case of the active human 


lkidney. Practical experience shows, however, thet 
other parts of the bedy take much longer four er 
five hours or more—to become saturated with 
nitrogen at the given excess air pressure, and, 
further, that the importance of these slowly satur- 
ating parts as regards caisson disease is much 
greater than that of organs which saturate quickly. 
and which, therefore, desaturate correspondingly 


fast on returning to atmospheric pressure. 

The duration of the exposure to high pressure is, 
then, of the utmost importance; it should in all 
cases be reduced to the shortest practicable time. 
The duration of decompression must, on the other 
hand. be much extended if accidents are to be 
avoided. It is also clear that the rate of decom. 
pression should be adjusted to the height of the pres- 
sure and the duration of exposure; what is safe 
after one hour at 60 Ib. pressure would be waste of 
time if the pressure had been 30 Ib. or the time ol 
exposure only ten minutes. 

Human experience shows that symptoms practic- 
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ally never occur after decompression from a pressure 
of i5 Ib. in excess ut atmospheric pressure, however 
long the exposure cr hewever short the period of 
decompression. Jn other words, it is safe to reduce 
the pressure quickly from 30 Ib. absolute to 15 Ib. 
Experiments made at the Lister Institute 
with the aid cf the pressure-chamber presented by 
Dr. Ludwig Mond showed that the principle that 
the absolute pressure may ulwavs be safely halved 
held good up to at least © atmospheres. A geat, 
for example, may be quickly decompressed fram 
5 Ib. (90 Ib. absolute) to 30 Ib. (45 Ib. absolute) without 
ill effects, while a Sinilar rapid drop of 45 Ib. from 
60 Jb. abselute to 15 Ib. absolute is frequently fol- 
lowed by severe symptoms. Under a pressure differ- 
ence of 45 lb., nitrogen rapidly leaves the tissues 
is ecarricd away by the blood, and diffuses through 
the lungs without forming bubbles. After a time, 


— 


The steel chamher at the Li-ter Institute. Front end, showing the mani «ic 
for entering, the small air-lock fur passing food, &c., int» the chamher, 
an inspection window, a pressure gauge, and several valves, &c (From 
the Journal of Hygiene.) 


which may be approximately ascertained by calcula- 


tion, the pressure in the body will have fallen frem 
75 Ib. to, e.g., 61 Ib.; the absolute pressure may 
again be halved, making the air pressure 23 Ib. 


The difference of pressure inside and outside the bedy 
is now only 38 ]b., so that nitrogen leaves the bed» 


} more slowly than before. Ultimately the pressure 
difference, which must never be much more than the 
absolute air pressure, becomes so small that the 
excess gas escapes very slowly. Consequently, the 
rate of decompression must be made slower and 
slower as the pressure falls, the final decompressicn 
from 15 Ib. to atmospheric pressure occupying 


perhaps as much as 60 minutes. 

It has hitherto been customary to recommend that 
decompression should be effected at a uniform rate 
throughout, such as 20 minutes for each atmosphere 
of excess pressure. Such @ procedure is altogether 
unsound; the rate suggested is needlessly slow for 
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the early part of decompression, and much too fast | 


towards the end. To decompress safely a man after 
a long exposure at, e.g., 75 tb. pressure would probably 
require eight or ten hours if the pressure were re- 
duced at a uniform rate throughout; by the new 
method here described not much more than three or 
four hours would be required. At such pressures it 
is clear that in practice the time of exposure must 
be reduced. : 


THE DIET OF THE HINDU.’ 

HITTENDEN’S well-known work on diet advo- 

cates a reduction of the nitrogen intake to an 
amount far below that in the standard Voit dietary. 
By experiments on others and himself, he endeavoured 
to show that a low protein diet is compatible with 
bodily equilibrium and health. He directs attention 
to the well-known fact that the muscular energy of 
the body makes little or no call on the nitrogenous 
constituents of the muscles, and urges that the 
excretory channels, such as the kidneys, are over- 
worked and so liable to damage when dealing with 
the large amount of waste nitrogen which it is the 
habit of the white races to ingest. 

The conditions which Chittenden artificially con- 
structed for the subjects of his experiments are found 
ready made on a large scale in the teeming millions 
of Bengal. It is quite obvious that much more correct 
conclusions as to the ultimate outcome of a reduction 
of the protein intake to less than half the European 
standard can be drawn from 
such a huge experiment, ex- ae 
tending over the lives of a 
population, than it is possible 
to deduce from a limited series 
of observations on a few men 
lasting only for a few months. 
Scientific investigators there- 
fore owe a debt of gratitude 
to Prof. McCay for the bril- 
liant piece of work in which 
he has systematically and 
statistically grappled with the 
problem. 

He admits it is perfectly 
true that the Bengali of vary- 
ing castes maintains nitragen- 
ous equilibrium on his poor 
vegetarian diet, and he natur- 
ally does not dispute the dic- 
tum that nitrogen is not the 
source of muscular energy. 
But his conclusion is that the 
low nitrogen intake acts de- 
leteriously; the amount of 
protein in the blood is perman- 
ently decreased in amount, 
and the poor pabulum provided 
for the muscles leads to work 
in disadvantageous circum- 
stances, and tends to produce degenerative changes 
in the body cells, notably in the kidneys. Not only is 
the output of work by the Ifindu miserably small in 
comparison with the European labourer, but he is 
more easily fatigued, his blood-pressure is below the 
normal, and his lack of reserve force renders him an 
easy prey to bacterial infection and other forms of 
disease. Hlis body weight and measurements show the 
native to be a puny person, exhibiting all those signs 
usually associated with an under-fed condition. 

1 Scientific Memoirs by the Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Derart- 
ments of the Government of India (No. 34). Standards of the Constituents 
of the Urine aud Blood and the bearing of the Metaholism of Bengalis on 


the Problems of Nutrition. By Capt. D, McCay. Pp. iv-+67. 
Superintendent Government Printing, India, 1908.) Price zs. 2a. 
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Even if one grants that in the normal decomposition 
of proteins, toxic substances are formed which may 
act injuriously upon the body, it must be remembered 
that in health the body is provided with an efficient 
machinery for eliminating them. It is by no means 
certain that decomposition products, also toxic in 
nature, are not formed from the fat and carbohydrate 
of the diet. The large carbohydrate intake rendered 
necessary by a diet poor in nitrogen seems to be full 
of danger, and the extreme prevalence of diabetes in 
its most aggravated forms among the Bengalis proves 
conclusively that the evils due to excess of carbo- 
hydrate are even more real than those supposed to be 
due to excess of protein. 

The favourite argument of the vegetarian is to point 
to the races of the east as examples of the good results 
accomplished on a low diet. Such an argument has 
been refuted more than once, and its fallacies have 
been finally demonstrated by Prof. McCay’s observa- 
ticns and statistics. Wyo 1, TBI 


THE SPECTRA OF Wii AOR PINES. 


S the result uf his experiments, Mr. V. M. Slipher 
succeeded in 1907 in renderings some plates 
(Seed, 23) sensitive far into the red. This was done 
by bathing them before exposure in a solution of 
pinacyanol, pinaverdol, dicyanin, alcohol, and water. 
With them he photographed the spectra of all the 
major planets and, for comparison purposes, that of 
our moon. 
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The results are shown in the accompanying print, 
made by enlarging, combining, and re-photographing 
on one plate all the spectra. Three things are to be 
observed in the spectra :— 

(1) The great number of new lines and bands dis- 
closed. Some of these are evident in the spectra of 
Jupiter and Saturn, but chiefly in those of Uranus and 
Neptune.’ 

(2) .\ steady progression in the intensities of the 
non-solar lines and bands as one goes outward from 
the sun. 

(3) The intensification of the hydrogen lines F and C, 
notably in Uranus and Neptune. 

PercivaL LOWELL. 
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Tite fist of honours conferred upon the occasion of the 
{King’s birthday includes the names of three Fellows of 
the Royal Society. 
upon Dr. .\. Russet Wallace, F.R.S.; Prof. J. J. Thom- 
son, F.R.S., has been knighted; and Dr. J. Ilutchinson, 
F.R.S., has received a fike honour. Other recipients 
whose names are known in the scientific world are Prin- 
cipal Macalister, Glasgow University, who has been 
appointed a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath 
(IX.C.B.); Sir G. Anderson Critchett, who has been made 
a baronet; Dr. T. Oliver and Dr. N. Bodington, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Leeds, both of whom 
have received the honour of knighthood. 


Wit deep regret we have to announce that Prof. 
W. E. Ayrton, F.R.s., died on Sunday morning at sixty- 
one years of age. 


It was announced at the West Ham Town Council on 
Monday that the freedom of West Ham had been privately 
conferred upon Lord Lister at his house in the country, as 
he was prevented by a weak state of health from receiving 
the distinction in public. Lord Lister was born at Upton, 
Essex, in the borough of West Ham. 


We are asked to announce that on November 28, at 
2 p.m. promptly, Mr. Abbott Il. Thayer, the discoverer 
of the concealing effect of the counter shading of the 
costumes of animals, wilf give at the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, a further demonstration of the obliterative 
cHect of the patterns of so-called ‘‘ conspicuous ’’ species, 
illustrated with actual bird-skins, butterflies, &c., as well 
us with artificial apparatus and drawings. 
requested to assemble front of the 
ollice. 


Visitors are 
in superintendent's 
MAE. Epvionp Perrier and Wan Tieghem are to repre- 


sent the Paris Academy of Sciences at the Darwin 
centenary in Cambridge next June. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of sixty-five, of Prof. 
Alfred Ditte, professor of chemistry in the University of 
Paris, and member of the Paris Academy of Sciences. 


\ REUTER telegram from Ottawa announces the death 
of Dr. James Fletcher, Dominion entomologist, and 
honorary secretary of the Royal Society of Canada. 


Sin Daniet Morris, K.C.M.G., has been elected an 
honorary life Fellow of the Roval Horticultural Society in 
recognition, among other matters, of his services to our 
Colonial Empire, and especially to the West Indies. 


Tue death announced of Dr. Cecil G. Dolmage, a 
Fellow of the Royal .\stronomical Society and many other 


1s 


learned societies at home and abroad, and author of 
“Astronomy of To-day "' and other works. 
Mr. W. K. Divey has given the sum of 1oool. towards 


the initial expenses of the Australian Institute of Tropical 
Diseases shortly to be established at Townsville, North 
Queensland. 


Tue American Association will hold a special Darwin 
celebration meeting on January 1, 1909, when a number 
of papers upon subjects bearing upon evolution will be 
presented by leading naturalists. It intended to 
the papers in a memorial volume. 


is issue 

WE notice with regret the announcement of the death of 
Mr. Archibald J. Little, who did much geographical work 
in the interior of Asia. Mr. Little was known as the 
author of “ Mount Omi and Beyond,’’ ‘‘ Through the 
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Yangtse Gorges,’’ and ‘‘ The Far East.’? Ile explored the 
confines of Tibet both from the Chinese and Himalayan 
sides. 


Tue Astronémical and Astrophysical Society of America 
will hold its next meeting, in the summer of 1909, prob- 
ably at the Yerkes Observatory. Acording to Science, the 
exact date has not yet been fixed, but it is expected to 
precede by a few days the Winnipeg meeting of the British 
Association, which will open on August 25, 1909. 


A CONFERENCE of fruit-growers will be held at the 
South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, on Friday, 
November 27. The chair will be taken by Mr. C. W. 
Radclifle Cooke, and among the subjects to be discussed 
are insecticides, by Mr. S. Pickering, F.R.S., and spray- 
ing and spraying machinery, by Mr. E. S. Satmon. 


Piaxs for a new Norwegian Polar expedition were 
described by Captain Amundsen at a large meeting of the 
Geographical Society held at Christiania on November 10, 
and attended by the King of Norway. From the Times 
we learn that Captain Amundsen’s plan is to go with Dr. 
Nansen’s old ship the Fram to Cape Barrow, the northern- 
most point of Alaska, and thence north. The ship will 
drift with the ice across the Polar ocean. The Fram will 
carry provisions for seven years, but the voyage is expected 
ta last five. 


Ox November 6 an inaugural meeting of the new <Aéro- 
plane Club was held in London, when it was decided to 
form a club devoted to the development of aérial naviga- 
tion by machines heavier than air. A small provisional 
committee was appointed to submit to the club the names 
of gentlemen for service on a general committee. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Times reports that M. 
Barthou, the French Minister of Public Works, announced 
in the Senate on November 5 that the sum of 4o00/. is to 
be devoted by his department to the encouragement of 
aérial locomotion. From the same source we learn that 
the Internationaf Sporting Club of Monaco has offered the 
sum of 4000]. to be competed for at an international aéro- 
nautical meeting to be held at Monaco from January 24 
to March 24, 1909. The length of the course will be 
about six miles. The first prize will be 3000/., the second 
6ool., and the third qol. 


It is with regret that we announce the death of Dr. 
John M. Thome, the indefatigable director of the Cordova 
Observatory, who since the retirement of Dr. Gould con- 
ducted the work of that institution with marked ability 
and success. By his loss science is deprived of an ardent 
and able observer, one who was willing to forsake the 
more attractive departments of astronomical research and 
to labour at the very necessary drudgery connected with 


the compilation of a southern Durchmusterung and 
similar work, necessitating the wearying and continual 
repetition of the same process. In some directions 


sufficient recognition has not been made of the assiduous 
efforts of Dr. Thome to carry on the work of the observa- 
tory with the efficiency and with the magnificent output 
that characterised Dr. Gould’s enterprising direction, and 
unfortunately in this place we have not room to do justice 
to his twenty-three years’ administration. A very limited 
acquaintance with the volumes issued from the Argentine 
Observatory must convince anyone, not only of the value 
and amount of observation that has been accomplished, 
but of the difficulties against which Dr. Thome con- 
tinually struggled. .\ possibility of war has more than 
once been made the excuse by the Minister of Public 
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Instruction for reducing the staff, and we 
symputhise with the director in his endeavour to muain- 
tain the activity and honourable record of the institution 
with a diminishing staff consequent upon a vanishing 
budget. Trustworthy services by competent assistants 
could not be secured, and the energies of the director had 
to be devoted to examining and correcting the operations 
of those who were both inefficient and negligent. We muy 
record, however, his own statement made in 1904, which 
shows that under his administration there had been pro- 
duced four volumes giving the places of 630,000 stars with 
their magnitudes, resulting from more than 1,800,000 
observations, together with eighteen charts containing 
550,000 stars. These figures are quite sufficient to demon- 
strate his industry, but if we remember that in addition 
to this work Dr. Thome cheerfully gave aid in the matter 
of photographing 2 zone of the Astrographic Chart, it will 
be admitted that an amount of work stands to his eredit 
which entitles him to rank among the earnest and devoted 
supporters of astronomical science. 


can well 


ANOTHER astronomer who has passed away after render- 
ing long and efficient services is Mr. Andrew Graham, 
whnse name was familiar to two generations of scientific 
workers, for nearly seventy years have elapsed since he 
began his astronomical carcer at Colonel Cooper's observa- 
tory at Markree, in Ireland. Graham’s for- 
tune to take part in two movements, which have had un- 
the discovery of asteroids and the 
Before the number 
added Metis 


grow 


It was Mr. 


expected developments 
construction of a Durchmusterung. 
of small planets had reached double figures he 
to the list, and he lived to see the number 
The zones 


incon- 
of ecliptic stars observed at 
Markree were among the carly efforts of a mode of 
observing which has since been the whole 
heavens, to the great advantage of astronomy and_ the 
eanvenience of observers. It was fitting that he who had 
laboured at the pioneer work of determining approximate 
pnsitions should end his carecr by sharing in the magnifi- 
cent task of giving accurate placcs to the stars contained 
in Argelander’s survey. For nearly forty years Mr. 
Graham worked at the Cambridge Observatory under 
Prof. Adams, during which time he devoted himself with 
unwearying zeal mainly to the observation of the zone 
allotted to the Cambridge Observatory in the scheme in- 
augurated by the Astronomische Gesellschaft. At the 
advanced age of ninety-three this industrious astronomer 


veniently large. 


extended to 


has departed, mourned by many friends in the University 


of Cambridge, where his long services were gratefully 
acknowledged, and where his memory will long be 
treasured. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt from the authors, 
Messrs. Gibbs and Barraud, of a copy of a paper, from 
the Transactions of the Ilertfordshire Natural History 
Society, on the two-winged flies of that county. 


To Captain S. S. Flower we are indebted for a copy 
of a list of the zoological gardens of the world, drawn up 
by himself, and published in Egypt. The number of such 
gardens is eighty. 


AN association has been established in connection with 
the Norwich Museum, of which the first report is now 
before us. Its object is to arrange demonstrations illus- 
trative of economic natural history and horticulture. A 
considerable number of such exhibits was displayed during 
lust year, and apparently aroused a fair amount of public 
interest. 
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For the last few the council of the Natural 
History Socicty of Northumberland, Durham, and New- 
castlu-on-Tyne has had to record a decrease in the member- 
ship roll of that body. 
it is satisfactory to sec that a slight increase is recorded 
in this respect, although a considerable addition is re- 
quired in order to put the society on a satisfactory foot- 
The list of additions to the museum is compuratively 


years 


In the report for the past year 


ing. 


large. 


A FINELY illustrated account, by Mr. I. Heatherley, of 
n visit to the ternery at Wells-by-the-Scu forms the open- 
ing article in the October number of the Zoologist. Two 
species are found nesting on this site, namely, the common 
and the lesser t+rn; they have separate colonies of their 
own, probably for the reason that they would disagree 
if mixed. The author adds that the common tern, when 
on the wing, may be distinguished from the Arctic tern 
by its much Jess jerky flight and its habit of hovering, it 
kestrel-fashion, when fishing. It is also reported to curry 
its tail closed more frequently than is the cuse with the 
Arctic species. 


We have received copies of the second parts of the 
Sttsungsberichte and of the Terhandlungen for 1907, issued 
by the Naturhistorischen Vereins der preussischen Rhein- 
lunde und Westialens. The former contains a large 
number of short articles, mainly devoted to local zoology, 
botuny, palawontology, and geology, and to refer to any 
of these separately would appear invidious. The Ver- 
handlungen comprise five longer papers, also mainly on 


local subjects, Mr. R. Schaufs discussing the copepods 
and cladocerans of the Bonn district, Mr. K. Réttgen 
the coleopterous fauna of the Rhine province, Mr. W. 


Bruhns yoleanic bombs from Schweppenhausen, and Mr. 
A. Hasebrink the Cretaceous formation of the ‘Teutoburg 
Forest. 


Tim various methods of developing and preparing fossils 
for exhibition or for the purpose of study are discussed al 
considerable length by Dr. F. A. Bather in a paper read 
before the Ipswich Muscums’ Conference, and published 
in the September issue of the Museums Journal, In cases 
of hard and intractable matrix something may in certain 
instanees be accamplished by purely physical methods, such 
as heating limestones and then plunging them into cold 
water, by splitting ironstone nndules with the aid of a 
freezing mixture, or by saturating the rock, when suffici- 
ently porous, with a quickly cerystallising solution like 
magnesium sulphate, when the act of crystallisation looscns 
the particles of the superficial layer. In other instances, 
hawever, it is necessary to resort to chemical agents of 
various kinds. 


To the September number of the .Jmerican Naturalist 
Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell contributes a paper on some of 
the results of the expedition sent from Colorado to collect 
the Tertiary fossils of Florissant. In addition to the large 
number of species of insects, one of the most interesting 
fossil types obtained is Trichophanes foliarum, an aberrant 
fish of the perch group originally described from Nevada. 
In Florissant these fish apparently lived in open water 
during the great glaciation, entirely cut off from the 
southern fauna; thcy were accompanied by another waning 
tvpe—a species of bowfin (mia). As regards the flora, 
the great problem to be determined is whether certain 
leaves indicate representatives of the Proteacea:, a group 
now confined priactically to the southern hemisphere. -\s 
in the case of the European which have been 
assigned to the same group, no one, according to the 
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author, can say definitely that these remains are not prote- 
aceous. If they be referable to that group, we have, in 
Prof. Cockerell’s opinion, further evidence of a land-con- 
nection between the great southern continents. In our 
own view this is not so, as the supposed Proteacee might 
apparently have travelled from north to south along the 
main continental lines. 


In describing the skull of a domesticated dog from a 
prehistoric station of the Jlallstatt period, near Karlstein, 
Amtsgericht Reichenhall, Dr. T. Studer (Mitt. naturfor. 
Ges. Bern., 1907, p. 155) takes the opportunity of review- 
ing the state of our knowledge of prehistoric dogs gener- 
ally. In the Palzolithic epoch we have Cants poutjatini, 
an animal of the size of a (sermaun sheepdog, with all the 
general characters of C. familiaris, but showing affinity 
with the dingo of Australia and C. tenggerianus of Java. 
This dog probably lived with Paleolithic man in a half- 
wild condition, and by crossing with the wolf seems to 
have given rise to a breed like the ‘‘laiki’’ of Siberia, 
this being represented by ©. trostransewt of Lake Ladoga 
and the Phalbauten of Lake Neuenburg, while by a cross 
with a flat-headed wolf arose the Neolithic C. leinert, the 
ancestral form of the modern deerhounds. Inu another line 
we have from C. poutjatint the sheepdogs, and in yet 
another the hound group, the earliest representatives of which 
are C. matris-optimae and C. intermedius of the Bronze 
uge. Perhaps by further crossing with the wolf or with 
C. inostransewt was produced the smalt C. familtaris 
palustris of the Pfahbauten. Crossing of the larger breeds, 
aided perhaps by intermixture with high-skulled wolves, 
gave rise to the boarhound group, to which the Karlstein 
skull pertains, this group not muking its appearance until 
the Glacial period. The group seems to have been 
characteristic of the Alpine region, where it is still re- 
presented by the St. Bernard. 


Tue whole of the conjoint issue of Nos. 1-3 of the 
Bulletin de la Société Inmpériale des Naturalistes de 
Moscou for 1907, comprising 430 pages and six plates 
(which has just been issued), is devoted to a paper by 
Prof. A. N. Sewertzoff, of St. Viadimir University, Kiew, 
on the development of the muscles, nerves, and limbs of 
the lower four-limbed vertebrates, with special reference 
to a theory relating to the pentadactylate extremities of 
vertebrates in general. The author claims to be the first to 
have investigated the subject from the point of view of the 
muscles and nerves, previous workers having confined 
their attention to the skeleton. It is considered that in the 
ancestral Tetrapoda (Protetrapoda) the skcleton of the free 
extremities was composed of a small number of skeletal 
rays, prohably not exceeding seven, such a type of extremity 
being evidently derived from a sparsely raved fin. On the 
pre-axial side the number of rays (four) must have been 
greater than on the post-axiul (two). Each ray was seg- 
mented, and consisted of a large number of similarly 
formed short elements, such elements being most numerous 
in the main axis and least so in the peripheral rays. The 
main axis of the protetrapodous fin formed a right angle 
with the spinal axis. In many respects the fore-fin of 
Cerutodus approximates to this ancestral type, but it must 
be assumed that the Tetrapoda are derived from a form 
in which the fins had a horizontal direction. Such a 
direction probably existed in the ancestors of Ceratodus, 
whence it may be inferred that the extremities of the 
Pentadactylia and the Dipnoi have had a divergent evolu- 
tion. Accordingly, it seems probable that the pentadac- 
tylate extremity has been evolved froma ‘* dipnopterygium ” 


| University, in 


resemblance to the latter may, indeed, be partly due to 
convergence, but the author is nevertheless convinced that 
Dipnoi and Tetrapoda have been evolved fram the same 
stock. 


<n article by Dr. A. J. Ewart, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria (vol. xxi., part i.), 
deals with the longevity of seeds, and touches on several 
interesting side-points. The summary of a long list of 
germination tests shows that a large number of legu- 
minous seeds are macrobiotic, that is, they maintain their 
vitality for a long period ; outside this family comparatively 
few seeds, and those chiefly belonging to the mallow and 
myrtle orders, could be so described. A marked feature 
of most macrobiotic seeds is an impermeable coat, shown 
by Miss J. White to be supplied by the cuticle. The best 
method of inducing germination in the case of hard-coated 
sveds consists in steeping the seeds in sulphuric acid for 
a few hours. 


Tuat the breeding of plants with the object of tracing 
the results of specific raisings or ciosses requires very 
elaborate precautions will be patent to anyone who has 
contemptated such work. Dr, G, 11. Shull contributes an 
article to the Plant World (vol. xi.) on pedigree cutture, 
in which he describes the precautions taken at the Station 
for Experimental Evolution. The soil for the cultures is 
sterilised in autoclaves, surface watering of the seed-pans 
is avoided so far as possible, and paraifin bags are used 
for covering up the flowers. No less important than the 
cultural details are the fabelling of specimens and the 
registration of records, on which subjects the author offers 
some suggestions. 


THE part (No. 8) of the Kew Bulletin recently issucd is 
assigned to two extensive systematic articles on the 
Gentianaceze ; the former, contributed by Dr. .\. W. Hill, 
deals with the genera Sehea and Exocha:nium; the latter, 
by the director, Lieut.-Colonel Prain, traces the limits of 
the genera Chironia and Orphium. A note records the 
identification of two new rubber-yielding plants from 
Madugusear as Plectaneita elastica Mascarenhasia 
Nsianthiflora, both apocynaceous genera, but neither species 


and 
appears to have much economic vaiue. 


A VOLUME of the Memotres du Comité géologique de 
Russte (part xxxvili.) is devoted to the description of 
certain Jurassic plants from the Caucasus and Turkestan, 
prepared by Prof. \. C. Seward. The collections from 
the Caucasus include impressions of Equisetites, also fertile 


_and sterile fronds of Alukia exilis, Marathtopsis Muensteri, 


and a new species of Zamites. Among the Turkestan 
specimens, well-preserved casts provide the muterial for 
a new species, Egutsetites ferganensis; the others are 
chiefly fronds of ferns such as Cladophlebis and Conio- 
pteris, but some fragments are referred to Ginkgo and 
coniferous genera, 


We have received a fine opus registered as vol. xxv., 
article 19, of the Journal of the College of Science, Tokie 
which Mr. B. lTlayata describes certain 
flowers collected on Mt. Morrison and other slopes of 
the Formosan range. Some of the collections are not 
yet worked out. The determinations furnish indication 
of careful compilation, the printing is generous, and the 
plates form an admirable contrast to many inferior 
process illustrations now too often provided, The conifers 
supply the most notable group, as they include a Libo- 


which was specialised towards the Ceratodus type. The ; cedrus, two new species of Juniperus, a new and only 
; | 
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the second species of Cunninghamia, and the genus 
Taiwania, fully described elsewhere. The list contains 


several species, some new, under the genera Quercus, 
Gentiana, Rhododendron, Hydrangea, and Clematis. The 
discovery of a species of the American genus Oreopanax 
is extraordinary. The general affinities lie with the flora 
of southern and central! China, and even more closely 
with the flora of Japan. 


THE report on rainfall] registration in Mysore for 1907 
has been sent to us by Mr. N. V. Jyengar, chief observer 
in charge. The average rainfall over the whole of the 
province during 1907 was 6-6 per cent. in excess of the 
mean for the last thirty-eight years; this result was chiefly 
due to excessive rainfall in the Shimoga and Kadur dis- 
tricts. The actual rainfall of the year 1907 and the 
average for 1870-1907 are exhibited cartographically, and 
the whole work gives evidence of careful preparation. 


WeE have received the Bullctins of the Philippine Weather 
Bureau for September and October, 1907, prepared under 
the direction of the Rev. Father Algué. In addition to 
daily and monthly means, earthquake reports, and agri- 
cultural notes for a number of stations in the archipelago, 
they contain much useful information relating to the 
meteorology of a large portion of the North Pacific, for 
the net-work of the service includes stations far to the 
east, in the W. Caroline and Ladrone Jslands. These out- 
Iving stations make it possible to announce the existence 
of typhoons in the Pacific long before their influence is 
felt to any extent in the Philippines, and to send useful 
warnings to other organisations in the Far East. Tracks 
of fourt such cyclonic storms which occurred in September 
are plotted, all of which re-curved at great distances from 
the Philippines. The disastrous typhoon which visited 
Hong Kong on the morning of September 18, 1906, with- 
out haying given on the previous evening indication of its 
approach, has Ird the watchful observers at Manila to 
add an electrical alarm attachment to their mercurial baro- 
graph. This invention is fully described, with illustra- 
tions, in the October bulletin. At the close of the day the 
attachment is so adjusted that ‘‘ the forecaster may retire 
for the night with the assurance that he will be warned 
faithfully in case the barometer should take a sudden 
plunge downward.”’ 


In Nature of July 16 we reviewed the report of the 
Japanese Earthquake Investigation Committee on the 
secondary oscillations of eceanic tides. The fast number 
of the Bollettino della Socicia Sismologica Italiana (vol. 
xii., No. 11) contains a memoir on the same subject, by 
Dr. E. Oddone, whose researches had been carried out 
‘independently, and communicated to the society before the 
publication of the Japanese report. Dr. Oddone recog- 
nises the fact that these secondary oscillations, as well as 
the seiches of Jakes, can only exist when they synchronise 
with the natural period of vibration of the water contained 
in the bay or lake, but points out that if this were the 
only controlling factor, and the phenomenon merely one of 
resonance and the selection of vibrations, we should find 
seiches and secondary tidal oscillations of every period. 
He asserts that this is not the case in nature, and that on 
tabulating all the periods which have been observed they 
are found grouped in the neighbourhood of a period of 
sixty-six minutes or of its harmonics; as sixty-six minutes 
is the calculated period of elastic vibration of the earth as 
a whole, and the periods most frequently observed in the 
secondary tidal undulations and sciches agree with those 
which, in another memoir, Dr. Oddone had indicated as 
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seismic constants, he comes to the conclusion that the 
exciting cause of both seiches and of the secondary un- 
dulations of the tides is to be found in the deformation 
of the earth as a whole, which, acted on by some internal 
or external force, tends to take on an elastic vibration of 
a constant period uninfluenced by the nature of the exciting 
cause. These vibrations are communicated to bodies of 
water, and reinforced when the natural period of oscilla- 
tion of one or more sections of the basin corresponds to 
generating rhythm or one of its harmonics. Whether this 
conclusion is accepted or no, the paper is a suggestive 
one and useful, if only for its summary of the published 
researches and observations on the subject with which it 
deals. 


THuE most important contribution to the second issue of 
the Bulletins and Memoirs of the Société d’Anthropologie 
of Paris for the current year is an elaborate paper by Dr. 
Rivet, in which he sums up the results of the discussions 
on the remains of primitive man discovered in 1843 in a 
cave near Lagoa Santa, Minas-Géries province, in the 
upper San Francisco basin of Brazil. In all eighteen 
skulls, the majority of which are in the Copenhagen 
Museum, are available for examination. Unhappily the 
age of the remains discovered by Lund cannot be clearly 
fixed; but from the associated fauna they may be assigned 
to the Pliocene or post-Pliocene period. In general, the 
skull form is dolichocephalic. Dr. Rivet enters upon an 
elaborate comparison of these specimens with those of the 
allicd Paltacalo group. He attempts to show, with some 
measure of success, that these remains represent the primi- 
tive inhabitants of Southern and Central .\meriea, these 
having been dispersed by an intruding race into the outlying 
districts in Brazil, Patagonia, Chili, and California, where 
their physique was to some extent modified by their later 
environment. There is, perhaps, no part of the world 
where our information regarding primitive man is more 
deficient than in the region covered by this contribution ; 
and it can hardly be said that the skulls available for 
examination are sufficient to support far-reaching specula- 
tions. It may be hoped that further craniometrical evidence 
will soon become available to supplement the material which 
the writer has collected with such devoted labour. 


Tne Government Museum and Connemara Library at 
Madras, under the management of Mr. E. Thurston, con- 
tinnues to make satisfactory progress. One of the most 
interesting features of the museum is the extensive ethno- 
graphical collections which have been made by the curator 
in the course of his annual tours. Southern India is par- 
ticularly rich in examples of demon-worship, sorcery, and 
magic. Among recent acquisitions is a remarkable ex- 
ample of sympathetic magic in the shape of a wooden 
representation of a human being which was washed ashore 
on the coast near Calicut. The figure is made of soft wood, 
and is eleven inches in height. The arms are bent on 
the chest, and the palms of the hands are placed together, 
as in the act of saluting. A square cavity, closed by a 
wooden lid, has been cut out of the middle of the abdomen, 
and contains tobacco, narcotic hemp, and hair. An iron 
bar has been driven through the body, and terminates in 
the abdominal cavity. A sharp cutting instrument has 
been driven into the chest and back in twelve places. A 
similar figure, life-size, was washed up on the same coast 
some years ago, and is figured in Mr. Thurston’s ‘* Ethno- 
graphic Notes in Southern India’’ (plate xix.). These 
figures seem to be peculiar to the Laccadive Islands, the 
people of which are notorious sorcerers. They apparently 
represent persons possessed by an evx:! spirit, which is 
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symbolically nailed to the figure, with certain offerings 
of propitiation, before the latter is lung into the sea, in 
erder to free the islands from its presence. The theory 
that spirits can be shut up in jars or figures is familiar 
in the tale of the Jinnee in the ‘* Arabian Nights,’’ and 
is accepted by savages and semi-savages in many parts 
of the world. 


Owixc to the enormous reduction in the price of 
aluminium which has recently taken place, it seems quite 
likely that this metal will be largely employed instead of 
copper in many instances, for example, as a conductor, 
and it is also probable that it will be used in place of tin. 
At one time it was a difficult matter to roll out very fine 
sheets of aluminium, but furtber experience has enabled 
the manufacturers to roll sheets even finer than that of 
the ordinary tin foil. Aluminium rolled out in this manner 
will probably in the near future replace tin foil for a great 
many purposes, for example, the covering of chocolates 
and fond-stuffs, also for wrapping up materials for keep- 
ing out damp. Tin is, at the present, about double the 
price of aluminium, and it has, furthermore, to be borne 
in mind that the specific weight is about one-eighth that 
of tin, consequently, weight for weight, it is possible to 
roll out eight times the number of sheets from aluminium 
to what could be obtained from tin. Tin salts are more 
or less poisonous, whereas aluminium salts, at any rate 
in smalJl quantities, are practically harmless, so that 
children cating sweetmeats from which they have not 
taken the trouble to remove the tin foil might do them- 
selves considerable harm, but if aluminium were substi- 
tuted for tin the chances of doing themselves il] would be 
far less. 


Tne relatively high electrical resistivities of alloys as 
compared with the resistivities of their constituents has 
been attributed in succession by Lorenz, Ostwald, Ray- 
leigh, and Liebenow to the thermoelectric effects produced 
by the passage of the current through minute layers of 
the constituents of the alloy arranged in series with each 
other. Herr E. L. Lederer, of the University of Prague, 
has determined the resistances of wires of a number of 
alloys by the bridge method and by measuring the heat 
developed in the wires by means of a calorimeter. His 
results are given in the February number of the Sitsungs- 
berichte of the Academy of Science of Vienna, and the 
resistances determined by the two methods appear to agree 
to within less than 1 per cent. Herr Lederer concludes 
that the thermoelectric theory of resistivity of alloys is 
therefore untenable. 


IN our account of the ‘‘ Mathematics and Physics at the 
Lritish Association,’? Prof. Lamb is credited with saying 
(Nature, November 5, p. 24):—‘! The daily variation of 
temperature is not harmonic, and when it is analysed 
there is a definite component with a half-day period. The 
objection to attributing the semi-diurnal pressure variation 
to this is that the latter is extremely regular, while the 
temperature variation changes considerably with the 
locality.”’ Prof. Lamb writes to us to explain that this 
contains a passage which conveys a rather different mean- 
ing from what he (at any rate) intended to say. He does 
not think there is any valid objection to attributing the 
semi-diurnal pressure variation to the semi-diurnal com- 
ponent of temperature vibration on the above-stated ground. 
‘* \ forced oscillation whose amplitude is exaggerated 
owing to the near coincidence of its period with a free 
period has necessarily all the simplicity and regularity of 
the corresponding free mode.’? We are glad to have the 
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opportunity of correcting our report in accordance with 
this communication. 


AttHoucn the study of the refractive indices of gascs 
may be expected to lead to theoretical conclusions of great 
importance, no very definite conclusions have been drawn 
until recently from the existing experimental data. This 
is partly due to the delicacy of the physical measurements 
involved, but chiefly owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
the gases in a pure state. The first regularity in the re- 
fractivities of a series of chemical gaseous elements was 
pointed out by Mr. C. Cuthbertson in connection with 
the argon group, and in the current number of Science 
Progress he gives a clear and interesting vésumé of the 
present state of knowledge as regards gaseous refractive 
indices. The refractivities of the five gases helium, neon, 
argon, krypton, and xenon are found to be almost exactly 
in the ratios of 1, 2, 8, 12, and 20, and Mr. Cuthbertson 
has detected a similar set of ratios in other chemical 
groups, notably in the halogen and oxygen groups. There 
can be no doubt that the discovery of the cause of this 
simple numerical relation will throw light on the struc- 
ture of the atoms. As is pointed out in the articie, there 
is still room for much experimental work, some of it of 
a high order of difficulty, before the true meaning of 
these remarkable relations can be elucidated. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, Ltp., have pub- 
lished a second edition of ‘‘ The Case for the Goat, with 
the Practical Experience of Twenty-five [xperts,’’ edited 
by ‘‘Home Counties."’ This edition includes some new 
data on goat-keeping and new illustrations, while the 
opportunity has been taken to make various emendations. 


WE have received from Messrs. E. 
copy of the second edition of Mr. C. J. Woodward’s 
‘“\ BC Five-figure Logarithms for General Use.” In 
this edition an index has been given on the inside pages 
of the cover to find the page on which a given logarithm 
of an are function will be found, and a table of natural 
are functions to each minute of are to four places of 
decimals has been added. The price of the volume is 3s. 
nets 


and F. N. Spon a 


Tue fourth part of the first volume of Proceedings of 
the Association of Economic Biologists, that for September, 
1998, is now available. It is chiefly devoted to the papers 
read at the meeting of the association held in London on 
April 15 of this year, and reported in our issue of April 23. 
The number also contains a summary of a meeting held 
on July 4, and the annual report. 


A series of excellently produced catalogues has been 
received from Messrs. Ross, Ltd., of New Bond Street 
and Cockspur Street, London. Catalogue No. 1 deals with 
photographic lenses; field, studio, and hand cameras; 
lanterns, and the numerous miscellaneous accessories re- 
quired by the photographer. The price of this catalogue 
is one shilling. A second booklet is entitled ‘‘ Aids to 
Vision for Naval and Military Officers, Sportsmen, 
Naturalists, &c.,’> and is devoted to descriptions, with 
prices, of such instruments as prism binoculars, field 
glasses, telescopes, sextants, magnetic compasses, baro- 
graphs, and barometers. The remaining pamphlet, called 
the ‘‘ Ross Bird-stalker,’’ is a report by Mr. Charles Dixon 
on the advantages, possibilities, and uses of the Ross 
prism binocular, as applied to field natural history. All 
the catalogues include, in addition to the more usual 
illustrations of instruments, numerous beautiful process 
pictures of objects and scenes reproduced from photo- 
graphs. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICLTENCOEOMIEN: 


Comet MorenousE, 1908c.—Numeroas results of observa- 
lions, appearing in several joarnals, indicate that in comet 
tgo8e we have one of the most interesting cometary visitors 
that has been discovered of late years. 

In the Comptes rendus for October 26 (p. 730, No. 17) 
M. Borrelly deseribes the observations made at the 
Marscilles Observatory between September 12 and 
October 3, and states that his photographs bear evidence 
of striking changes in the form and extent of the tuil 
system. On September 20 two branches of the tail were 
shown, one rectilinear, the other carved, and the general 
appearance resembled that of Donati’s 1858 comet; on 
September 28 the double tail was 5° in length, but on 
October 2, although triple, it was mach shorter. Five 
tails were shown on the plate of October 3, and the trail 
of an occulted star indicates a slight absorption effect. 

According to M. L. Rabourdin, observing at Meudon, 
great changes took place from one day to the next, and 
obvious changes were observed even during the course of 
an hour; on several plates the tail has an undalating 
appearance. 

Changes, similar to those 
by M. Gautier in No. 4275 
richten (p. 97, October 29). 
at the (reneva Observatory 
14-18. ; 

According to a letter to Mr. H. C. Plammer, which 
appears in the Observatory (NO. 402, p. 423, November), 
Prof. Barnard followed the enmet closely [rom September 2 
to October 13, and got one or more photographs on each 
of thirty nights during that period. He states that the 
photographs of September 30 are unique, whilst the trans- 
formation, which took place between the taking of them 
and the taking of his next one on October 1, was very 
wonderful. Fortunately there is a Greenwich photograph 
taken during the interval. 

We give below a further extract from Prof. Kobald’s 
ephemeris :— 
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Dosati's COMET axD THE COMET OF 69 B.c.—Following 
up the suggestion that Donati’s comet (1858 VI1.), of which 
the period is probably something like 2000 years, was 
identical with the great comet recorded in the Chinese 
annals as having appeared in 6q &.c., Herr Kritzinger has 
eompared the available data, and finds that the clements 
differ so much, especially in the inclination of the orbit 
plane, that the identity cannot be maintained. Jn fact, 
the Chinese comet cannat be identified with any later bright 
comet. Of all the earlier comets, it appears that the one 
recorded in China in 146 R.c. is the most likely to corre- 
spond with Donati’s, but the identity is, at the best, very 


uncertain (lstronomische Nachrichten, No. 4277, Pp. 05, 
October 20). 
Trrrestriw Evectricity wp Sorsr Activity.—In No. 


15 of the Comptes rendus Dr. \. Nodon reports that on 
October 2 his instruments at the Bordeaux Observatory 
indicated a violent change in the terrestrial electrical 
charge, and statcs that this change coincided with the 
passage of an area of solar activitv. He further directs 
attention ta the fact that the ehanges preceded a violent 
evclone, which devastated Guadcloupe, and a magnetic 
storm, which was registered strongly at the Pare Saint- 
Maur Observatory. 

Tue ‘ A\stRONoMISCnEN GESELLSCHAFT AT VIENNA. 
The twenty-second general meeting of the ‘ Astrono- 
mischen Gesellschaft *? was held at Vienna on September 
15-18, and a report of the proceedings, contributed by Prof. 
Kobold, appears in No. 4277 of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten (p. 71). A proposal to hold the 1910 meeting either 
in .\merica or at Breslau was diseussed, the assembly 
deciding in favour of the latter. 
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NEW CataLoGurs oF PROPER Motioxs.—In No. 4276 of 


the Astronomische Nachrichten (p. 49, October 9) Dr. 
Ristenpart publishes a second list giving the proper 
motions, in R.A. and dec., of some 150 stars. The asual 


designation, the position for 1900, the magnitude, and the 
precession correction for each objeet are also given. 

The first fascievle of vol. iv. of the ‘‘ Annales de 
VObservatoire astronomique de Tokyo '’ is also devoted to 
a catalogue of proper motions. Jn it Mr. I. Ilirayama 
gives the deelinations and proper motions of 246 stars 
employed in the Tokyo latitade observations, and discusses 
at length the processes by whieh they have been deter- 
mined; the present discussion only ineludes stars not given 
in the Jahrbuch. In the first table the designation and 
the particulars of each star as they appear in the various 
calalogucs employed are given, whilst the second table 
includes the resulting deelinations and proper motions. 


Leh Ss UNIMON UL COMGAGESS OR 
TUBERCULOSIS AT WASHINGTON. 


VEEN in these days of erowded congresses the Inter- 
national Congress on Tubereulosis, held in the last 
week ot September and the first week of October in 
Washington, must stand oat as a most remarkable meet- 
ing, especially in point of numbers, and were it not that 
the work there attempted was largely ‘* educational ’’ in 
character, and that the arguments and appeals for better 
methods of combating tuberculosis were directed to a much 
wider cirele than that gathcred in Washington, the 
promoters might well feel that they had undertaken a 
task for which the return could not be commensurate with 
the energy they had to expend. There can be no doubt 
that the congress was far too large to allow of careful 
and dispassionate discassion of many of the points that 
were raised in the diflerent sections, but equally there ean 
be no doubt that the moral and educational effeet of sueh 
a meeting as that held at Washington must be enormous, 
not only in the United States and Canada, but in every 
part of the civilised world. 

The keynote of the whole meeting was enthusiasm and 
earnestness combined with thoroaghness. Following the 
lead offered by the British Association in the meetings in 
South Africa, the congress was divided into a scrics of 
peripatetic bands, which, as they made their way to 
Philadelphia, Washington, and New York, gave addresses 
and demonstrations on the special topics on which they 
were authorities. When the congress was over there were 
innumerable demands (most of which could not be met 
owing to the fact that the meetings were held so late, 
and that most of the delegates hastened home to their 
respective work as quickly as possible) for lecturers to 
tarry and give addresses in the various eastern towns of 
the States and Canada. As soon as a number of the 
Freneh and English delegates arrived in Quebec, Montreal, 
and Toronto, they were first feasted, and then usked toa 
address municipal bodies, chambers of commeree, boards 
of trade, and the like, and Dr. R. W. Philip caught the 
public car at once by his terse and lucid statement of the 
Calmette-Philip dispensary system, which has been attended 
with such marked suecess in redueing the death-rate from 
tuberculosis in kdinburgh. At Montreal the way was thas 


prepared for a great autumn anti-tuberculosis campaign 
and exhibition, organised by Prof. Adami and_ his 
colleagues. Invitations were reeeived from Chicago, 


Detroit and elsewhere, hut the time before the congress 
was so limited that many of these had to be refused. 
Exceedingly eonvenient was the arrangement to hold a 
meeting of the International Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis at Philadelphia a weelx before the actual 
discussions were to come on in Washington, and great 
eredit must be given to the president, Dr. Lawrence Flick, 
to Prof. Pannwitz, the secretary, and to the organising 
committee in Berlin for the exeellent programme there 
presented to the members. 

Of coarse, much time and energy were devoted to the 
presentation and discussion of reports on sanatnria, on 
isolation, disinfection, immunisation against, and treat- 
ment of, tuberculosis, and it was interesting to note what 
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efforts are being made by sanitary authorities all over the 
civilised world to combat this discase. It was realised, 
as never before, how widespread and serious are the 
results of tuberculosis, and ut the same time how keenly 
alive, not only the medical profession, but health authori- 
ties gencrally, have beeome to the importance of deating 
even in drastic fashion with the ‘t white scourge.’? At the 
end of each day a popular lecture on some aspect of the 
question wus given, these lectures being ‘entrasted to Dr. 
Pannwitz, on tuberculosis in iis social aspects; Dr. Theo- 
dore Williams, an the history of the treatmest of tuber- 
culosis; and Dr. Calmette, on the tuberculin ophthalmic 
reaction, with which his name is now sa intimately associ- 
ated. This preliminary conference had a special interest 
from the fact that it was authoritatively stated that Koch 
had been somewhat misunderstood at the Londo congress, 
and that his position as regards the non-transmissibility of 
bovine tuberculosis to the human subject was not soa 
directly opposed to what may be called the popular view 
as had been held to be the case. Needless to say, such an 
expression of opinion was received with almost a sigh of 
relief by those who are convinced of the possibility of such 
communicabilitv. So strongly was the congress impressed 
with the necessity of ensuring a milk supply free from any 
possible contamination by tubercle bacilli that on the last 
day Prof. Heymans, of Ghent, moved, and it was passed 
with acelaoiation, that a committee to inquire into the 
conditions under which milk may become so contaminated 
be appointed, and that it report at the eonference to be 
held in Brussels in 1910. This committee is thoroughly 
international, and representative of both the medical and 
veterinary professions. 

Puring the Philadelphia week large numbers of those 
specially interested travelled to Washington to inspect the 
excellent museum that had been brought together by ao 
energetic organising committee onder Dr. H. J. Beyer. 
No such complete, interesting, and instructive exhibition 
had ever been brought together before, partly because po 
such material had hitherto been available. It is open to 
question whether medals and prizes constitute a desirable 
means of stimulating exhibilors, bat in this instance, 
although we hope that this distribution of prizes will not 
form a regular featare of these exhibitions, our American 
cousins may claim that the success that has attended their 
efforts justifies the means employed. In the matter of 
prizes, especially money prizes, Great Britaia comes out 
well; Brompton Hospital, represented by Dr. Theodore 
Williams, Dr. Lathom, and Dr. M. S. Patterson, takes a 
prize of one thousand dollars offered for the best exhibit 
of a hospital for the treatment of advanced cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis, whilst the one thousand dollar prize 
offered for the best exhibit of an existing sanatorium 
for the treatment of taberculosis amongst the workiog 
classes was divided between the Brompton Hospital 
Sanatoriam at Frimley and the Whitehaven Sanatorium at 
Whitehaven, Pa. 

Another prize, part of which came to our side of the 
Atlantic, was that offered for the best evidence of effective 
work in the prevention of tuberculosis since the last con- 
gress held in Paris three venrs ago, the Women’s National 
Health Association of Ireland and the committee on 
tuberculosis of the New York Sanitary Organisation 
Society dividing both the hosours and the maney. Other 
nrizes were the first gold medal, awarded to Great Britain, 
for the best pathological exhibit, and a silver medal to 
Dr. Sims Woodhead and Mr. William Henman for plaos, 
with elaborate details and descriptions, of a sanatorium. 
These are given as examples of the range of sabjects for 
which prizes were awarded; hut others were an exhihit of 
the best laws and ordinances in force on June 1, 1908, for 
the prevention of phthisis, for which the State of 
Wisconsin was awarded a gold medal, New York City 
taking a similar award for the best set of laws and 
ordinances for the prevention of phthisis shown by any 
municipality in the world, whilst the awards gained hy 
the National Swedish Anti-Tuberculosis Association farther 
illustrate the eclectic characier of the exhibits. This 
assaciation gained two gold medals, one far having the 
largest number of any organisation in the world which is 
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fighting phthisis, and a second for exhibiting the best 
plans tor raising money with which *to wage the crusade 
against tuberculosis. Again, Dr. D. Sarason, of Berlin, 
reccived a gold medal tor models and plans showing new 
and interesting principles in house construction in its 
relation to the preventioo of tuberculosis. “These are simply 
examples of a large number, but they serve to indicate 
the lines on which the organising committee got together 
a good museum—by making a definite demand, a demand 
which in most cases was promptly met. from many 
yuarters. Certain of the visitors before seeing the exhibi- 
tions scareely seemed to realise that many of the schemes 
and plans described in connection with ‘the various 
Ameriean ‘municipalities were anyihing more than paper 
plans, but the working plans, models, and statistics sooo 
made it elear that a large amount of very valaable work 
has been done and effective measures taken to stem the 
tide of tuberculosis. 

Although a great deal of educational worl was done 
in the pathological, clinieal, social, sargical, municipal, 
veterinary, and other sections, there can be little doubt 
that the eentre of interest was the discussion io the com- 
bined sections of bacteriology and tubercolosis of animals, 
at which Prof. Koch maintained that the practical aspect 
of the question was so important that he felt justified in 
canfining his attention to it. He was satisficd that the 
tubercle baeilli in bovine tuberculosis were different from 
those in hunian tuberculosis, and that although homan 
beings may be infected by the bovine tubercle bacilli, 
serious disease rarely occurs as a result of sach infection. 
The haman bacilli, on the other hand, play a far more 
important réle in the spread of tuberculosis. He did not 
claim that the results announced at London were final. He 
and Dr. Schultz then asked that their experiments should 
be repeated. Many experiments had been carricd on, but 
he should still like to ask how far sources of error had 
been eliminated. Animals must be free from spontaneous 
tuberculosis, the early stages of which cannot be recaog- 
nised. 

‘Tuberculin, of course, had to be used in eonsection with 
this work. Further, it was evident that experiments on 
too small a series of animals could earry but little weight. 
Then all animals must be protected from any external 
infection, especially that of bovine origin, and it was, of 
course, essential that different series of experiments should 
be kept absolutely separate. All the infections should be 
made by subcataneous injection with carly eultares that 
had pot passed through more than a single guinea-pig. 
lic believed that doses of ten milligrams were most satis- 
factory, and he was satisfied that it was a mistake to 
use too large doses or to introduce the viras by intra- 
venous or intraperitoneal injection. Of course, there 
should be no contamination of the cultures. He and his 
colleague had found that all bacilli from bovine source, 
when injected into cattle, gave rise to progressive, and 
ultimately generalised, lesions, but that tubercle bacilli of 
humao origin gave rise to localised and regressive lesions 
only. He wished to point out, too, that as experiments 
must necessarily extend over long periods, it was essential 
during this time to eliminate the possibility of secondary 
infection. Finally, they had to remember that mixed 
infection by the human and bovine bacilli might occur. 

In regard to the experiments of the British commission, 
he pointed out that immense qoantities of phihisical 
sputum had been given to calves and pigs, and that it was 
possible that this spatam had contained milk or butter in 
which were bovine tubercle bacilli. 

The first ease to which he referred was placed aniongst 
the positive results. To be of value, he considered that 
the sputum should have been taken from one case only, 
and that all possibilitv of infection by either milk or butter 
should have been eliminated. {le thought the British 
Royal Commission faifed in several respects, aod that many 
of his opponents had not been sufficiently careful on certain 
nf these matters. He maintained that he had never held 
that we were dealing with two distinet species, but that 
we had to deal with two different types. 

Bearing this in mind, he considered that laboratory 
experiments, bearing on madification of the characters of 
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the bacilli, were mercly of academic importance, and that 
any question arising out of them was merely of theoretical 
value. We had to deal with the properties of ‘' fresh ”’ 
bacill, and with these only. He believed that competent 
investigators were in agreement that the human tubercle 
bacillus differs from the bovine tubercle bacillus, that this 
latter does not cause progressive tuberculosis in man, and 
that, therefore, from the practical point of view, it might 
be left out of consideration in our crusade against 
tuberculosis. 

Prof. Theobald Smith, though agreeing with certain of 
Dr. Koch’s contentions, was by no means in accord with 
him as to the sharp line vf demarcation that he drew 
between the human and bovine types of the tubercle 
bacillus. He believed, moreover, that there was an actual 
increase of virulence obtained by passage, and that a selec- 
live and protective action of the tissues probably comes into 
play, and he was convinced that increased virulence did 
not mean change of type. 

Prof. Sims Woodhead claimed that in no sense of the 
word did the members of the British Royal Commission 
regard themselves as Koch’s opponents. He believed they 
were all working to one end—the elucidation of a problem 
which Prof. Koch had set before them, a problem he was 
satisfied they were al] anxious to solve, in great measure, 
too, because of the respect in which they held their great 
colleague, though even his great authority could not out- 
weigh their own observations and conclusions. In regard 
to the conditions Jaid down by Koch, the British Royal 
Commission had exercised the greatest care to observe 
each one. Their Government had been induced to spend 
a very large sum in order to provide sufficient help, and 
through the patriotic generosity uf Lord Blyth a couple of 
farms, a considerable distance from each other, which 
could be completely isolated, and a central laboratory 
between the two, to which material to be worked out 
could be brought, thus doing away with any necessity for 
any direct communication between the farms, had been 
placed at their disposal. As to animals, they were 
fortunate in having near them an island in which tubercu- 
losis had never yet broken out among the cattle—Jersey— 
and from which they had been able to obtain a very large 
supply of bovines on which to carry out their very numerous 
experiments. They had obtained the assistance of well 
trained and enthusiastic experts in whom they had every 
confidence, and the results they had obtained had been 
set forth in their reports in the greatest detail, so that 
those who questioned their opinion might see the data 
on which they were founded, and he asked anyone who 
read their report to go to the appendix to the report for 
the details of any case in which they thought there 
might be any doubt; they might then form their own 
opinions. 

He asked them to accept all this as evidence that they, 
the commissioners, and their Government were at one with 
Prof. Koch in looking upon the question as an intensely 
practical one. They felt that no stone should be Icft un- 
turned to test the accuracy of statements of such enormous 
importance, and from the experimental evidence they had 
been able to obtain they were of opinion that conclusions 
had been arrived at on quite insufficient data. Prof. Koch 
had criticised a single one of their experiments. They 
hid taken the utmost care to eliminate the dangers that 
Prof. Koch had pointed out; but, allowing for a moment 
that there were flaws in this experiment, one of the 
varliest that they conducted, he would direct attention to 
other cases, bearing on the same point, in which he believed 
they would find no such opening for criticism. Jt could 
not be a question of merely ‘ academic *’ interest when 
some 30 per cent. of the cases under five years of age 
reported by the two commissions, the British and the 
trerman, were of alimentary origin, for, as calculated by 
Dr. Cabbett, this meant that about 7 per cent. of the cases 
of tuberculosis probably resulted from infection from a 
bovine source, and 7 per cent. of the cases, allowing a 
little latitude on either side, could not be looked upon as 
a negligible quantity. Prof. Koch had stated that the 
alimentary cases were selected, but he should like to point 
out that at first this was done for a short time because 
Prof. Koch had been able to find so few cases in Germany. 
Later they found this unnecessary. 
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In regard to the question of modification of tubercle 
bacilli, he was not in a position to say more than had 
appeared in the report of the commissioners, but he would 
like to point out that the period after the infection at 
which the disease manifested itself was so great that many 
people could not bring themselves to believe that cause 
and effect were in any way associated, and they scoffed 
at the idea of tuberculosis being infective. Would not 
this slow growth place similar difficulties in tracing the 
modification either of morphological characters or of 
virulence of the tubercle bacilli? Was it not possible, 
however, that some of the conditions that regulated the 
modification of the more rapidly growing bacilli should 
obtain in the more slowly growing bacilli, allowing, of 
course, for the much longer period necessary for these 
modifications to come into effect ? 

He thought that those who undertook the responsibility 
of saying that there is no dunger to the community, cither 
directly or through an increase of tuberculosis amongst 
cattle, accepted a very grave responsibility indeed, and for 
his part he was so impressed by the evidence that had 
already been obtained, not only in England, America, and 
Germany, but in France, Denmark, and elsewhere, that 
he should be loath to countenance the relaxation of a single 
regulation having for its object the extermination of bovine 
tuberculosis. Indeed, he would go further, and say that 
in the interests of the public health still more stringent 
regulations might have to be put into force. 

The outcome of the various discussions may be summed 
up in the statement that there can be no tuberculosis with- 
out the tubercle bacillus, and that although under certain 
conditions the human subject and the lower animals may 
resist the invasion of this micro-organism, there are times 
and conditions in which the vitality and resisting power 
of the tissues are so greatly impaired that the tubercle 
bacillus is able to invade the body and cause degenerative 
lesions in the tissues, and tuberculosis is set up. It was 
agreed that no hard and fast rule can be laid down for 
every set of conditions under which the tubercle bacillus 
is or may be present, but that every means should be 
taken to kill the bacillus as it comes from any centre of 
infection before it has had time or opportunity to infect 
other organisms, and that at the same time all possible 
means should be taken to raise the insusceptibility or 
resisting power of any organisms that may be attacked. 
In open and advanced cases of tuberculosis isolation of the 
human being and slaughter of cattle are advisable. In 
the case of cattle an affection of the milk gland should 
be a sign for the destruction of the animal affected. The 
sanatorium treatment should be looked upon as_ being 
useful from three points of view:—(1) as isolating the 
patient temporarily; (2) as giving opportunity of instruct- 
ing the patient as to the best means of disinfecting sputa, 
&e., which, under ordinary conditions, are a great source 
of infection; and (3) as commencing the treatment and 
building up of the patient and educating him as to what, 
in the interests of his own health, he may do and what 
he may not. In this connection it may be pointed out 
that Dr. M. S. Patterson’s demonstration of the excellent 
work that is being done at Frimley was one of the most 
valuable and instructive lessons given at the congress. He 
showed that graduated labour seems to help to immunise 
the patient, to build up his physical powers, to give him 
confidence, and to improve his morale in so far that, 
instead of allowing him to degenerate into a valetudinarian, 
with thoughts only of his own ailments, he receives the 
inspiration of the knowledge that he can still work and 
earn his own living, and not only this, but that under 
proper conditions work is a factor in his recovery. At 
the present time, when we have promises of legislation 
in the air, one cannot -but feel that those who are re- 
sponsible for legislation concerning tuberculosis cannot do 
better than study carefully the results that have been 
obtained abroad by men perhaps with less experience than 
ourselves, but also less hide-bound by precedent and tradi- 
tion than are we. The announcement of the intention of 
the Local Government Board to enforce compulsory notifi- 
cation of phthisis amongst poor-law patients, for which 
Dr. Newsholme said he had the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, was received with 
loud applause at the opening meeting of the congress. 
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CAPTAIN DEVOIRS ARCHEOLOGICAL 
RESEARCHES IN BRITTANY. 
OME months ago Sir Norman Lockyer directed attention 
in Nature (vol. Ixxvii., p. 56) to several interesting cases — 
of inter-relation among the stone monuments of Britain. 
Captain Devoir, a distinguished officer of the French Navy | 
and an accomplished surveyor, has sent us some plans he 
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has recently prepared of a similar inter-relation he has 
found in Brittany, and among them one in the Canton of 
Ploudalmézeau. The plan, which he has permitted us to 
reproduce, shows how all the alignments there are directed 
to the solstices, or the May-year sun, and that they are 
continuous over a large stretch of country. 
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ANTS AND THEIR GUESTS. 

> a series of papers recently published in the Biologisches 
Centralblatt,’ Father Wasmann gives us the result 
of recent elaborate observations and experiments respect- 
ing the behaviour of different species of ants living together 
in the same nest towards each other, and likewise their 
treatment of the small beetles and other parasites which 
are in the habit of taking up 

their abode in ants’ nests. 
The position of these beetles 
is very peculiar. By some 
species of ants they are 
encouraged and by others they 
are destroyed, and what is 
still more remarkable is that 
some of the beetles which are 
encouraged and tended by the 
ants themselves actually feed 
on the eggs or larve of their 
hosts. The beetles of the 
genus Atemeles are killed in 
nests of Formica rufa and 
F. pratensis, but they are 
tolerated in mixed colonies of 
F. pratensis and F. fusca, 
and of F. rufa and F. fusca. 
However, as soon as a queen 
of F. rufa was introduced 
into one of these nests, the 
Atemeles, which had pre- 
viously been unmolested, were 
discarded and massacred. 
The larvae of a beetle referred 
by Wasmann to the genus 
Lomechusa is extremely de- 
structive to the ant-brood, and 
although it seems to be 
tolerated in the nests of F. 
sanguinea, yet its eggs and 
larvee seem to be sooner or 
later devoured by ants of 
other species if they happen 
to be found there, and though 
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* the perfect beetles do not 

: seem to be molested, they 
generally die after a few days 

’ : in pests of other species of 


ants, 

Similar observations on 
beetles belonging to the genus 
Dinarda, and on various other 
ant-guests, including spiders, 
we will pass over, but the 
small isopod Platyarthrus 
hoffmannseg gi deserves notice. 
Ants are usualfy so indifferent 
to its presence that it has 
been said they took as little 
notice of it as if it was in- 
visible, but when a consider- 
able number were introduced 
into a nest at once (twenty 
into a nest of mixed Formica 
rufa and fusca, or twelve into 
a nest of Myrmica lacvinodis) 
they were at once attacked 
and massacred by the ants, 
WS except a few which were feft 

to live and breed unmolested 

aX afterwards. Father  Was- 
>> mann suggests that in these 

<S cases the Platyarthrus might 

S either have been attacked 

before their peaceable char- 

acter was recognised, or their 

sudden invasion in such large numbers may have caused 
alarm, or they may have brought with them a hostife odour 
from the ant’s nest from which they had been taken. 
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1 “Weitere Beitriige zum socialen Paratismus und der Sklaverei bei den 
Ameisen.” Von E Wasmann, S.J., Luxembarg (Bielogisches Centralblatt, 
April 15, May 1, 15, June 1, and July 1). 
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Other observations on Lomechusa seem to show that the 
nuinbers of ant-guests are kept down to a moderate level, 
und if they become too numerous, they are killed off to re- 
duce their numbers sufficiently to suit the ants, the 
survivors being protected. Indeed, some of the beetle- 
guests of the ants may live to the age of two or three years 
in the nests. 

Other observations relate to mixed nests of Formica 
exsecta and fusca, which are met with in a state of nature. 
The development of such colonies, and their generally 
hostile treatment of Atemeles and other beetles, is dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Further observations relate to expcriments on the rear- 
ing of other species of worker-pupz in the nests of Formica 
truncicola, with similar experiments, for comparison, 
with other ants. While worker-pupe of F. fusca are 
adopted and reared by F. truncicola, those of other species 
of ants are mostly destroyed, sooner or later, if they are 
introduced into their nests. It was noticed that some 
months after the reception of F. fusca into one of the 
nests the qucen of I°, truncicola had becoine perceptibly 
darker, but whether this was duc to the presence of the 
darker species (F. fusca) or was merely the result of old 
age requires further investigation. Interesting observations 
are also recorded respecting the migration of ant colonies, 
and on their behaviour after the death of the queen. 

Another section of the papers is devoted to experiments 
on the founding of colonies, with special reference to the 
parasitic and slave-hnlding species of Formica. Sometimes 
queens of one species are adopted into the nests of other 
species, but sometimes they are attacked and killed. 

Further observations relate to the founding of colonies 
of Polyergus, Strongylognathus, and Anergates. Of these, 
the latter is the most interesting genus. These curious 
unts develop only into males and females, without workers, 
and live parasitically in the nests of ants of the genus 
TYetramorium, where their colonies are met with only 
rarely, but where they are found they are very numerous. 
The males are small and wingless. So much was previously 
known, and Father Wasmann’s latest experiments do not 
throw much fresh light on the subject. 

Finally, the author discusses the relationship between 
parasitism and slavery in ants (which he regards as closely 
connected), with special reference to Wheeler’s views on 
the subject. These phenomena cannot be explained on 
phylogenetic principles, nn account of the wide differences 
between the species, which often dwell together in mixed 
cnlonies. We have not sufficient space to follow this ques- 
tion further, hut strongly recommend 
students who are interested in ants to wade 
through Father Wasmann’s papers for 
themselves, for though the observations are 
sometimes tedious, and seem to us to 
include a good deal of superfluous detail. 
yet they include a great amount of material 
which must be taken into account by all 
who interest themselves in the numerous 
problems presented by the habits and 
psychology of ants. W. F. Rirry. 
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js 1886 Goldstein discovered that when 

the kathode in a discharge-tube is 
perforated, rays pass through the openings 
and produce luminosity in the gas behind 
the kathode; the colour of the light de- 
pends on the gas with which the tube is 
filled, and coincides with the colour of the 
velvety glow which occurs immediately in 
frnnt of the kathode. The appearance of 
these rays is indicated in Fig. 1, the anode 
being to the left of the kathode KK. 
Since the rays appeared through narrow channels in the 
kathode, Goldstein called them ‘* Kanalstrahlen ’’; now that 
we know more about their nature, ‘‘ positive rays ’? would, 
I think, be a more appropriate name. Goldstein showed 


a oeaial delivered at the Royal Institution by Sir J. J. Thomson, 
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that a magnetic force which would deflect lkathode rays 
to a very considerable extent was quite without effect on 
the ** Ianalstrahlen.”’ By using intense magnetic fields, 
W. Wien showed that these rays could be deflected, and 
that the deflection was in the opposite direction to that 
of the kathode rays, indicating that these rays carry a 
positive charge of electricity. This was confirmed by 
nieasuring the electrical charge received by a vessel into 
which the rays passed through a smal! hole, and also by 
observing the direction in which they are deflected by an 
electric force. By measuring the deflections under mag- 
netic and electric forces, Wien found by the usual methods 
the value of e/m and the velocity of the rays. He found 
for the maximum value of e/m the value 
of 10‘, which is the same as that for an 


atom of hydrogen in the electrolysis of 
solutions. A valuable summary of the 


properties of these rays is contained in a 
paper by LEwers (‘ Jahrbuch der Radio- 
aktivitat,’’ iii., p. 291, 1906). & 
As these rays secm the most promising 
subjects for investigating the nature of 


positive electricity, 1 have made a series | 

of determinations of the values of e/m for | 

positive rays under different conditions. | 

The results of these | will now proceed to 

describe. 26 pene 
Apparatus. . 


Screen used to Detect the Rays.—The 
rays were detected and their position deter- 
mined by the phosphorescence they pro- 
duced on a screen at the end of the dis- 


A 
charge-tube. .\_ considerable number of ce 


substances were examined to find the one 
which would fluoresce most brightly under ; : 
the action of the rays. As the result of these trials wille- 
mite was sclected. This was ground to a very fine powder 
und dusted uniformly over a flat plate of glass. Consider- 
able trouble was found in obtaining a suitable sup aaa to 
make the powder adhere to the glass. All gums, ath 
when bombarded by the rays are liable to give off gas ; 


this renders them useless for work in vacuum -tobes. i 
inethod finally adopted was to smear a thin nyse 


osha i ilicé y lass plate 
‘ water-glass *’ (sodium silicate) over the g i 
then dust the powdered willemite over this layer and See 
the water-glass 19 dry slowly before fastening the plate 
to the end of the tube. 


a 


The form of tube adopted is shown in Fig. 2. A hole 
is bored through the kathode, and this hole leads to a very 
fine tube F. The bore of this tube is made as fine as 
possible, so as to get a small, well-defined fluorescent patch 
on the screen. hese tubes were cither carefully made 
glass tubes or else the hollow thin needles used for hypo- 
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dermic injections, which | find answer excellently for this 
purpose. After getting through the needle, the positive 
rays on their way down the tube pass between two parallel 
aluminium plates .\.\. ‘These plates are vertical, so that 
when they are maintained at different potentials the rays 
arc subject to a horizontal electric force, which produces 
a horizontal deflection of the patch of light on the screen. 
Yhe part of the tube containing the parallel aluminium 
plates is narrowed as much as possible, and passes between 
the poles P P of a powerful electromagnet of the Du Bois 
type. The poles of this magnet are as close together as 
the glass tube will permit, and are arranged so that the 
lines of magnetic force are horizontal and at right angles 
to the path of the rays. The magnetic force produces a 
vertical deficction of the patch of phosphorescence on the 
sereen. To bend the positive rays it is necessary to use 
strong magnetic fields, and if any of the lines of force 
were to stray into the discharge- tube in front of the kathode 
they would distort the discharge in that part of the tube. 
This distortion might affect the position of the phosphor- 
escent patch on the screen, so that unless we shield the 
discharge-tube we cannot be sure that the displacement of 
the phosphorescence is entirely due to the electric and 
magnetic fields acting on the positive rays after they have 
emerged from behind the kathode. 

To screen off the magnetic field the tube was placed in 
a soft iron vessel W with a hole knocked in the bottom, 
through which the part of the tube behind the kathode 
was pushed. Behind the vessel a thick plate of soft iron 
with a hole bored through it was placed, and behind this 
again as many thin plates of soft iron, such as are used 
for transformers, as there was room for, were packed. 
When this was done it was found that the magnet pro- 
duced no perceptible effect on the discharge in front of the 
kathode. 

The obiect of the experiments was to determine the valuc 
of e m by observing the deflection produced by magnetic 
and electric fields. When the rays were undeflected they 
produced a bright spot on the screen; when the rays 
passed through electric and magnetic fields the spot was 
not simply deflected to another place, but was drawn out 
into bands or patches, sometimes covering a considerable 
area. To determine the velocity of the rays, and the value 
of ¢'m, it was necessary to have a record of the shape of 
these patches. This might have been done by substituting 
a photographic plate for the willemite screen. This, how- 
ever, was not the method adopted, as, in addition to other 
inconveniences, it involves opening the tube and re-pump- 
ing for each observation, a procedure which would have 
involved a great expenditure of time. The method actually 
adopted was as follows :—The tube was placed in a dark 


room from which all light was carefully excluded, the tube | 


itself being painted over, so that no flight escaped [rom it. 
In these circumstances the phosphorescence on the screen 
appeared bright and its boundaries well defined. The 
observer traced in Indian ink on the outside of the thin 
flat screen the outline of the phosphnrescence. When this 
had been satisfactorily accomplished the discharge was 
stopned, the light admitted into the room, and the pattern 
on the screen transferred to tracing-paper; the deviations 
were then measured on these tracings. 


Calculation of the Magnetic and Electric Deviation 
of the Rays. 


If we assume the clectric field to be uniform between 
the plates and zern outside them, then we can easily show 


that x, the horizontal deflection of a ray the charge of 
which is ec, mass mt, and velocity v, is given by the 
equation 

x=4N —, W/+2d), 


me 
where X is the force between the plates, 7 the length of 
path of the rays between the plates, and d the distance 
of the screen from the nearer end of the parallel plates. 
To find the deflection due to the magnetic field, we have, 
if p is the radius of curvature of the path at a point where 
the magnetic force is H, 
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In these strong fields there are considerable variations 
of 11 along the path, so that to calculate the integrals we 
should have to map out the value of H along the path of 
the ray. This would be a very laborious process, and it 
was rendered unnecessary by the following simple method, 
which, while not involving anything like the labour of the 
direct method, gives much more accurate results. The 
method is shown in Fig. 3. The part of the tube through 
which the rays pass was cut off, and a metal rod placed 
so that its tip Z coincided with the aperture of the narrow 
tube through which the positive rays had emerged. A 
very fine wire soldered to the end of this tube passed over 
a light pulley, and carried a weight at the free end. The 
pulley was supported by a screw, by means of which it 
could be raised or lowered; a known current passed 
through the wire, entering it at Z and leaving it through 
the pulley. The pulley was first placed so that the path 
of the stretched wire when undcflected by a magnetic field 
coincided with the path of the undeflected rays. A _ vertical 
scale, the edge of which was at the same distance from the 
opening through which the rays emerge as the screen on 
which the phosphorescence had been observed, was placed 
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just behind the wire, and was read by a reading microscope 
with a micrometer eye-piece. W hen the magnetic field 
was put on, the wire was deflected; and if T is “the tension 


' of the wire, p the radius or curvature into which it is bent, 


i the current through the wire, 
ole 


= lis 
p 
or, if y, is the vertical displacement of the wire, 
east 
ele 


Now if =o when s=0 we have, if 7, is the displacement 


of the wire ut the scale, 
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Hence, comparing (1) and (2) we have 
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a relation from which the magnetic foree is eliminated. 
To ensure that the tangent to the wire is horizontal when 
s=o, the following method is used. P is a chisel-edge 
carried by a screw and placed about 1 mm. in front of 
the fixed end of the wire; this is adjusted so that when 
the magnetic field is not on, the wire just touches the 
edge; this can be aseertained by making the eontaet with 
the wire complete an eleetrie circuit in whieh a bell is 
placed. When the magnetic field is put on the wire is 
pulled off from the edge, and the tangent at s=o is no 
longer horizontal; it can, however, be brought horizontal 
by raising or fowering the pulley D until the wire is again 
in contact with P, which ean be ascertained again by the 
ringing of the bell. Then y, is the vertical distance 
between the point where the wire now erosses the edge of 
the scale and the point where it crossed it before the mag- 
netic field was put on. Since y, v,, 7, and T can easily 
be measured, equation (3) gives us the value of ¢ mv, while 
the deflection under the electric foree gives the value of 
e/mz,. 

If y is the vertical displacement of the pateh of phos- 
phorescent light on the screen produced by the magnetic 
field, x the horizontal displacement due to the electrostatic 
field, we see that 
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where A and B are constants depending on the position of 
the screen and the magnitudes of the efectrie and magnetic 


forces. These quantities can be caleulated by means of the 
equations just given. 
Since 
Pols, 
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We see that if the pencil is made up of rays having a 
constant velocity, but having afl values of e/92 up to a 
maximum value, the spot of fight will be spread out by 
the magnetic and electric fields into a straight line extend- 
ing a finite distance from the origin. While if it is made 
up of two sets of rays, one having the velocity v, the other 
the velocity v., the spot will be drawn out into two straight 
lines as in Fig. 4. 

If e/m is constant and the velocities have all values up 
to a maximum, the spot of light will be spread out into 
a portion of a parabola as indicated in Fig. s. 
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We shall later on give examples of each of these cases. 

The discharge was produeed by means of a large induc- 
tion coil, giving a spark of about 50 em. in air, with a 
vibrating make and break apparatus. Many tubes were 
used in the course of the investigation; the dimensions of 
these varied slightly. The distance of the screen fram the 
hole from which the rays emerged was about 9 cm., the 
length of the parallel plates about 3 cm., and the distance 
between them 0-3 cm. 


Propertics of the Positive Rays when the Pressure is not 

exceedingly low. 

The appearance of the phosphorescent patch after deflec- 
tion in the electric and magnetie fields depends greatly 
upon the pressure of the gas. I will begin by considering 
the case when the pressure is comparatively high, say of 
the order of 1'50 mm. At these pressures, though the 
walls of the tube in front of the kathode were covered 
with bright phosphorescence and the dark space extended 
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right up to the walls of the tube, and was several centi- 
metres thick, traces of the positive column could be de- 
teeted in the neighbourhood of the anode. I wilf first take 
the case where the tube was filled with air. Special pre- 
cautions were taken to free the air from hydrogen; it was 
carefully dried, and a subsidiary discharge-tube, having a 
kathode made of the liquid alloy of sodium and potassium, 
was fused on to the main tube. When the discharge 
passes from such a kathode it absorbs hydrogen. The 
discharge was sent through this tube at the lowest pressure 
at which enough flight was produced in the gas to give 
a visible spectrum, until the hydrogen lines disappeared 
and the only lines visible were those of nitrogen and 
mercury vapour. This pressure was a little higher than 
that used for the investigation of the positive rays, but a 
pump or two was sufficient to bring the pressure down to 
this value. The appearance of the phosphorescence on the 
screen when the rays were defleeted by magnetic and 
electric forces separately and conjointly is shown in Fig. 6. 

The deflection under magnetic force alone is indicated 
by vertical shading, under electric foree alone by horizontal 
shading. and under the two combined by cross shading. 

The spot of phosphorescence is drawn out into a band 
on either side of its original position. The upper portion, 
which is very much the brighter, is deflected in the direc- 
tion which indicates that the phosphoreseence is produced 
by rays having a positive charge; the lower portion (in- 
dicated by dots in the figure), which though faint is quite 
perceptible on the willemite sereen, is detlected as if the 
rays carried a negative charge. The fength of the lower 
portion is somewhat shorter than that of the upper one, 
but is quite comparable with it. The intensity of the 
luminosity in the upper portion is at these pressures quile 
continuous; no abrupt variations such as would show 
themselves as bright patches eould be detected, although, 
as will be seen later on, these make their appearanee at 
lower pressures. Considering for the present the upper 
portion, the straightness of the edges shows that the 
velocity of the rays is approximately constant, 
while the values of e’m range from zero at 
the undeflected portion to the value approni- 
mately equal to 10° at the top of the deflected 
band. This value of e/m is equal to that for 
a charged hydrogen atom, and, moreover, 
there was no specially great fuminosity in the 
positions corresponding to e m=10',14 and 
10‘ 10, the values for rays carried by nitrogen 
or oxygen atoms, though these places were 
carefully scrutinised. .As hydrogen when pre- 
sent as an impurity in the tube has a ten- 
dency to accumulate near the kathode, the 
following experiment was tried to see whether 
the Kanalstrahlen were produced from traces 
of hydrogen in the tube. The discharge was 
sent through the tube in the opposite direc- 
tion, i.e. so that the perforated electrode was 
the anode, the cleetric and magnetic fields ; 
being kept on. When the discharge passed in this way 
there was, of course, no luminosity on the sereen; on 
reversing the coil again, so that the perforated electrade 
was the kathode, the fuminosity flashed out instantly, pre- 
senting exactly the same appearance as it had done when 
the tube had been running far some time with the per- 
forated electrode as kathode. 

The fact that a spot of light produced by the undcflected 
positive rays is under the action of efectric and magnetie 
forees drawn out into a continuous band was observed by 
W. Wien, who was the first to measure the deflection of 
the positive rays under electric and magnetic forces. The 
values af e obtained from the defleetions of various parts 
of this band range continuously from zero, the value corre- 
sponding to the undeflected portion, to 10°, the value 
corresponding to those most deflected. Wien explained 
this by the hypothesis that the charged particles which 
make up the positive rays act as nuclei, round which 
mofleeules of the gas through which the rays pass condense, 
so that very complex systems made up of a very large 
number of moleeules get mixed up with the partieles form- 
ing the positive rays, and that it is these heavy and 
cumbrous systems which give rise to that part of the 
! luminosity whieh is only slightly deflected. 1 think that 
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the cunstuncy uf the velocity of the rays, indicated by the 
straight edges of the deflected band, is a strong argument 
against this explanation, and that the existence of the 
negative rays is conclusive against it. These negatively 
electrified rays, which form the faintly luminous portion of 
the phosphorescence indicated in Fig. 6, are not kathode 
rays. The magnitude of their deflection shows that the 
ratio of e¢/m for these rays, instead of being as great as 
1-7X10', the value for kathode rays, is less than 10'. 
The particles forming these rays are thus comparable in 
size with those which form the positive rays. The exist- 
ence of these negatively electrified rays suggests at once 
an explanation, which | think is the true one, of the con- 
tinuous band into which the spot of phosphorescence is 
drawn out by the electric and magnetic fields. The values 
of e/m which are determined by this method are really 
the mean values of e, m, while the particle is in the electric 
and magnetic fields. If the particles are for a part of 
their course through these fields without charge, they will 
not during this part of their course be deflected, and in 
consequence the deflections observed on the screen, And 
consequently the values of e'm, will be smaller than if the 
particle had retained its charge during the whole of its 
career. Thus, suppose that some of the purticles con- 
stituting the positive rays, after starting with a positive 
charge, get this charge neutralised by attracting to them 
a negatively electrified corpuscle, the mass of the cor- 
puscle is so small in comparison with that of the particle 
constituting the positive ray that the addition of the particle 
will not appreciably diminish the velocity of the positive 
particle. Some of these neutralised particles may get 
positively ionised again hy collision, while others may get 
a negative charge by the adhesion to them of another 
corpuscle, and this process might be repeated during the 
course of the particle. Thus there would be among the 
rays some which were for part of their course unelectrificd, 
at other parts positively electrified, and at other parts 
negatively electrified. Thus the mean value of e/m might 
have all values ranging from a, its initial value, to —a’, 
where a’ might be only a little less than a. This is just 
what we observe, and when we remember that the gas 
through which the rays are passing is ionised, and con- 
tains a large number of corpuscles, it is, 1 think, what 
we should expect. 

At very low pressures, when there are very few ions 
in the gas, this continuous band stretching from the origin 
is replaced by discontinuous patches. 


Positive Rays in Hydrogen. 


In hydrogen, when the pressure is not too low, the 
brightness of the phosphorescent patch is greater than in 
air at the same pressure; the shape of the deflected phos- 
phorescence is markedly different from that in air. In 
air, the deflected phosphorescence is usually a straight 
band, whereas in hydrogen the boundary of the most 
‘deflected side is distinctly curved and is concave to the 
undeflected position. The appearance of the deflected 
phosphorescence is indicated in Fig. 7 

The result indicated in Fig. 8, which was also obtained 
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with hydrogen, shows that we have here a mixture of 
two bands, as indicated in Fig. 4, the two bands being 
produced by carriers having different maximum values of 
em. The greatest value of e¢/m obtained with hydrogen 
was the same as in air, 1-2x10', the velocity was 
tSx1o* cm. per sec. The presence of the second band 
indicates that mixed with these we have another set of 
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carriers, for which the maximum value e/m is half that 
in the other band, i.e. 5x10°. The curvature of the 
boundary generally observed is due to the admixture of 
these two rays. 


Positive Rays in Helium. 


In helium the phosphorescence is bright, and ihe de- 
flected patch has in general the curved outline observed in 
hydrogen. {[ was fortunate enough, however, to find a 
stage in which the deflected patch was split up into two 
distinct bands, as shown in Fig. 9. The maximum value 
of e/m in the band a was 1-2X10°, the same as in air 
and hydrogen, and the velocity was 1-8x 10°, while the 
maximum value of ¢ m in band b was almost exactly one 
quarter of that in a (i.e. 2-9x 10°). As the atomic weight 
of helium is four times that of hydrogen, this result 
indicates that the carriers which produce the band 
b are atoms of helium. This result is interest- 
ing, because it is the only case (apart from 
hydrogen) in which 1 have found values of e/im 
corresponding to the atomic weight of the gas; 
and even in the case of helium, when the pressure 
in the discharge-tube is very low and the electric 
field very intense, the characteristic rays with 
e/m=2-9xX10* sometimes disappear, and, as in 
all the gases I have tried, we get two scts of 
rays, for one set of which e/m=10* and for the 
other 5 x 10°. 

Although the helium had been carefully purified from 
hydrogen, the band a (for which e/=10') was generally 
the brighter of the two. The case of helium is an interest- 
ing one; for the class of positive rays, known as the a 
rays, which are given off by radio-active substances, would 
@ priori seem to consist most probably of helium, since 
helium is one of the products of disintegration of these 
substances. The value of em for these substances is 
510°, where we have seen that in helium it is possible 
to obtain rays for which e/m=2-9x10%. It is true that, 
at very low pressures and with strong electric fields, we 
get rays for which e/m=5x10°; but this is not a 
peculiarity of helium; all the gases which I have tried 
show exactly the same effect. 


Biewon 


Argon. 


When the discharge passed through argon, the effects 
observed were very similar to those occurring in air. The 
sides were perhaps a little more curved, and there was a 
tendency for bright spots to develop. The measurements 
of the electric and magnetic deflection of these spots gave 
e/m=t1o0', the value obtained for other cases. There was 
no appreciable increase of luminosity in the positions corre- 
sponding to e'm=10*/40, as there would have been if an 
appreciable number of the carriers had been argon atoms. 


Positive Rays in Gases at very low Pressures. 


As the pressure of the gas in the discharge-tube is 
gradually reduced, the appearance of the deflected phos- 
phorescence changes; instead of forming a continuous 
band, the phosphorescence breaks up into two isolated 
patches; that part of the phosphorescence in which the 
deflection was very small disappears, as also does the phos- 
phorescence produced by the negatively electrified portion 
of the rays. 

In the earlier experiments considerable difficulty was 
experienced in working at these very low pressures; for 
when the pressure was reduced sufficiently to get the effects 
just described, the discharge passed through the tube with 
such difficulty that in a very few seconds after this stage 
was reached sparks passed from ihe inside to the outside 
of the tube, perforating the glass and destroying the 
vacuum. In spite of all precautions, such as earthing the 
kathode and all conductors in its neighbourhood, perfora- 
tion took place too quickly to permit measurements of the 
deflection of the phosphorescence. 

This difficulty was overcome by taking advantage of the 
fact that, when the kathode is made of a very electro- 
positive metal, the discharge passes with much greater ease 
than when the kathode is made of aluminium or platinum. 
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The electropositive metals used for the kathode were :— 
(1) the liquid alloy of sodium and potassium, which was 
smeared over the kathode, and (2) calcium, a thin plate 
of which was attixed to the front of the kathode. With 
these kathodes, the pressure in the tube could be reduced 
to very low values without making the discharge so 
difficult as to lead to perforation of the tube by sparking, 
and accurate measurements of the position of the patches 
of phosphorescence could be obtained at leisure. 

The results obtained at these low pressures are very 
econ Whatever kind of gas may be used to fill 
the tube, or whatever the nature of the electrode, the de- 
flected phosphorescence splits up inta two patches. For 
ope of these patches the maximum value of ¢ m is about 
so*, the value for the hydrogen atom; while the value for 
the other patch is about 5x 10°, the value for a particles 
or the hydrogen molecule. Examples of the appearance 


of this phosphorescence are given in Figs. 10, 11, and 12. 
In Fig. 12 the magnetic force was reversed. 
Hydrogen Air 


oo 
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The differences in the appearance arc due to differences 
in the pressure rather than 1o differences in the gas; 
for at slightly higher pressures than that corresponding to 
Fig. 12, the appearance shown in Figs. 10 and 11 can be 
obtained in air. In all these cases the more deflected patch 
corresponds to a value of ubout 10‘ for e/m, while e, a for 
the less deflected patch is about 5 x 10°. 

It will be noticed that in Fig. 11 there is no trace in 
the helium tube of rays for which e, m=2-5x10°, which 
were found in helium tubes at higher pressures; at inter- 
micdiate pressurcs there are threv distinct patches of helium, 


for the first of which e wi=1o0', for the sccond 
¢ m=5xX10°, and for the third e;m=2.5X10° approxi- 
mately. Helium is a case where there are charucteristic 
rays—-t.e. rays for which e m=10*'M, where M is the 


atomic weight of the gas, when the discharge potential 


is comparatively small, and not when, as at very low 
pressures, the discharge potential is very large. I think 


it very probable that, if we could produce the positive rays 
with much smaller potential differences than those used in 
these experiments, we might get the characteristic rays 
for other gases. I am at present investigating with this 
object the positive rays produced when the perforated 
kathode is, as io Wehnelt’s method, coated with lime, 
when a potential difference of 100 volts or less is able 
to produce positive rays. The interest of the experiments 
at very low pressures lies in the fact that in this case the 
rays are the same whatever gas may be used to fill the 
tube; the characteristic rays of the gas disappear, and 
we get the same kind of carriers for all substances. 

1 would especially direct attention to the simplicitv of 
the effects produced at these low pressures; only two 
patches of phosphorescence are visible. This is, I think, 
un important matter in connection with the interpretation 
of these results; for at these low pressures we huve to 
deal, not only with the gas with which the tube was 
originally filled, but also with the gas which is given off 
by the electrodes and the walls of the tube during the 
discharge; and it might be urged that at these low 
pressures the tube contained nothing hut hydrogen given 
out by the electrodes. 1 do not think this “explapation is 
feasible, for the following reasons :— 

(1) The gas developed during the discharge is not wholly 
hydrogen; if the discharge is kept passing Inpg enough 
to develop so much gas that the discharge through the 


gas is sufficiently luminous to be ohserved hy a_ spectro- 
scope, the spectrum always showed, in addition to the 
hydrogen lines, the nitrogen bands; indeed, the latter 
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were generally the most conspicuous part of the spectruin. 
If the phosphorescent, sereen on which. the positive rays 
impinge -is observed. during. the time this is being givcn 
off, the changes which take place in the appearance of 
the screen are as follows :—I[, to begin. with, the pressure 
is so slow -that -the phosphorescent patches are reduced to 
two -bright- spots, then, as.the pressure .begins to go up 
owing.1o+the evolution of the gas, the deflection of the 
spots-increases. This-is owing to the reduction. in the 
yelucity of the rays consequent upon the reduction of the 
potential difference between the terminals of the tube, as 
ut this stage an increase in the pressure facilitates the 
passage of the discharge.- In addition to the increase in 
the displacement there is an increase in the area of the 
spots giving a greater range of vulues of em; this is 
owing to the increase in the number of collisions made 
by the particles in the rays on their-way to the serccn. 
As morc and more gas is-evolved the patches get larger, 
and finally overlap; the existence of the second patch being 
indicated by a diminution in the brightness of the phos- 
pharcscence at places outside its boundary. As the pressure 
increases the luminosity gets more and more continuous, 
and.we finally get to ‘the continuous band, as shown in 
Fig. 6. At this stage it is probable that there may be 
enough luminosity to give a spectrum showing the nitrogen 


lines, indicating that a considerable part of the gas in ‘the 
tube is air. It is especially to be noted that during this 


process, when gas wus coming into the tube, there has 
been no development of patches in the phosphorescence 
indicating the prescnce of new rays; on the contrary, one 
type of carrier—that corresponding to e m=§X10° 3” has 
disappeared. ‘The presence of the nitrogen bands in the 
spectrum shows that nitrogen is carrying part of the dis- 
charge, aod yct there are no rays characteristic of nitrogen 
to be ohserved on the screen, a proof, it serms to me, 
that different gases may be made by strong electric fields 
to give off the same kind of carriers of positive electricity. 

Another result, which shows that the positive rays are 
the samc although the gases are different, is the following. 
‘The tube was pumped until the pressure was much too 
low for the discharge to pass, then small quantities of 
the following gases were put into the tube :—air, carbonic 
oxide, hydrogen, helium, neon (far which 1 am indebted 
to the kindpess of Sir James Dewar); the quantity admitted 
was adjusted so that it was sufficient to cause the discharge 
to pass, and yet did not raise the pressure beyond the point 
where the phosphorescence is discontinuous. In every case 
there were patches corresponding to e/m=10*, e: m=5 X10", 
and except with helium these were the only patches; in 
helium, in addition to the two already mentioned, there 
was a third patch, for which e m=2-5 x 10°. 

I also tried another method of ensuring that at those 
low pressures there were other gases besides hydrogen in 


the tube. 1 filled the tube with helium, and after exhaust- 
ing to a fairly low pressure by means of the mercury 


pump, | performed the last stages of the exhaustion by 
means of charcoal cooled with liquid air. This charcoal 
absorbs very little helium in compurison with other gases, 
so that it is certain that there was helium in the tube. 
Vhe appearance of the phosphorescent screen of tubes 
exhausted in this way did not differ from those exhausted 
solely by the punip. 

The most obvious explanation of these effects seems to 
me to be that under very intense electric ficlds different 


substances give out particles churged with positive clec- 
tricity, and that these purticles are independent of the 
pature of the gas from which they originate. These 


particles ure, so far as we knaw ut present, of two kinds; 
for one kind c'm has the value of to‘, that of an atom 
of hydrogen; for the other kind ¢ m has half this value, 

e. it has the sume value as for the a particles from radio- 
active substances. 

This agreement in the maximum value of e/m at 
different pressures is a proof that this is a true maximum, 
and that there are pot other more deflected rays not strong 
enough to produce visible phosphorescence ; for if this were 
the case—t.c. if the value of e/m for a particle that had 
never lost its charge temporarily by collision were greater 
than 1o'—we should expect to get larger values for e/n 
at low pressures than at high. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur New York correspondent of the Times announces 
that Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s resignation of the presidency 
of Harvard University will take effect in May next. 


Miss Hottand Wren has been appointed by the council 
of the Pharmaceutical Society demonstrator in the society’s 
School of Pharmacy. This is the first time a woman has 
been appointed to such a position since the school was 
established more than sixty years ago. 


THE current number of Child Study, the journal of the 
Child Study Society, which is published quarterly, contains 
an article by Dr. Alex. Morgan, principal of the Provincial 
Training College, Edinburgh, on child study in relation 
to the training of teachers. Dr. Morgan thinks there is 
a tendency to over-estimate the practical utility at the pre- 
sent time of psychology in education, and though he hopes 
the time will come when we shall have a_ scientific 
pedagogy founded entirely on a scientific psychology, he is 
of opinion that this day is not imminent. 


It is stated in the Pioneer Mail that Mr. Chinubhai 
Madhowlal has given four lakhs of rupees in 33 per cent. 


Government securities to be applied by the Government 
towards the development of science teaching in Ahmedabad, 
in connection, if possible, with the proposed Curline Insti- 
tute in Bombay. The Governor, in acknowledging the 
gift, is reported to have said that the response to his 
appeal for means to develop science teaching in the Presi- 
dency is far more generous than he had dared to hope, 
and the splendid benefactions, amounting to eighteen lakhs, 
prove alike the large-hearted patriotism of the givers and 
their recognition of one of India’s greatest cducational 
needs. 


Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland has re-published in pamphict form an 
article by Mr. .\. E. Easthope, principal of the technical 
schools and organising secretary for technical instruction 
in the county of Louth, on technical instruction in Dun- 
dalk. The article originally appeared in the department’s 
Journal (vol. viii., No. 4). This is the sixth of a short 
series of articles on recently established Irish technical 
schools. The Municipal Technical School, Dundalk, is 
housed in a new building specially erected for the purpose, 
and Mr. Easthope’s description and the illustrations of 
various departments of the school serve admirably to illus- 
trate the progress being made in this department of Srish 
education. 


THE report for the year ending on June 30 last of Mr. 
Charles Madeley, director and librarian for the Warrington 
Museum Committee, shows that the educational work in 
connection with the museum continues to be developed. 
There was during the year a notable increase in the number 
of accessions to the museum. Continued interest is taken 
in the wild-flower table, which is a distinctive feature of 
the work done at Warrington. The average number of 
species on view during July to October was 175, the maxi- 
mum, 200 species, being reached on September 4. In the 
autumn the flowers were succeeded by fruits and seeds. 
Personal observation has proved that the number of persons 
making regular visits for the purpose of studying these 
plant specimens is on the increase, and the number of 
inquiries for botanical information continues to grow. 
Additions have also been made to the specially arranged 
educational exhibits, particularly in the botanical gallery 
and the department of invertebrate animals. It is to be 
hoped that the authorities of more provincial museums 
may follow the example of Warrington and make their 
exhibits serve an educational purpose of a definite kind. 


Tue calendar of University College (University of 


London) for the session 1908-9 has just been issued. It 
contains many new features. The outline of the history 


of the college, by Dr. Carey Foster, has been revised and | 


brought up to date. The calendar also contains a set of 
plans that show more completely than before the uses to 
which the extension of buildings is being put. 
buildings have resulted in extended accommodation for 
the libraries, for the faculty of arts, for the departments 


The new | 
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of the departments of the faculty of engineering. The 
calendar also contains a section setting forth in full the 
arrangements for post-graduate courses of lectures and the 
facilities for research work. The regulation with regard 
to admission is as follows :—'‘ On the recommendation of 
the professor of any department, any student qualified to 
undertake research work may be admitted to the college 
for the purpose of undertaking such work. Each student 
sa admitted shall pay in the office a registration fee of 
il. 1s. per session, and such other fee (if any) as the 
regulations of the department may require, and shall bear 
the cost (if any) of his work.’’ It appears from the 
summary of students that there were no fewer than 229 
post-graduate and research students in the college last 
session. 

THE annual general meeting of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions was held on November 7 
at St. Bride’s Institute, Bride Lane, London. In moving 
the adoption of the report, Mr. Charles Harrap, the presi- 
dent, congratulated the members on the steady progress 
which has been made. He went on to say it is time there 
was a technical college for training teachers. No one 
knows better than the members of the association how 
difficult it is to get competent technical handicraft teachers 
—men who have worked at the trade and know how to 
teach it. Such men, when found, deserve the best treat- 
ment from authorities in order that they may be retained 
for the benefit of technical instruction generally. Among 
the difficulties which have to be overcome if English 
technical education is to be successful is the necessity of 
obtaining the concurrence of both employers and employees 
in any scheme intended to substitute trade-schoo! training 
for part or whole apprenticeship. The London County 
Council has been able to form two consultative committees, 
one for the bookbinding and another for the printing 
trades, each committee consisting of three employers, three 
representatives of the employees, and three London County 
Council nominees. One of these committees has completed 
its preliminary work, and in due course an experimental 
school is to be tried where lads can undergo a proper 
preparatory training for the trade. The youths will 
gencrally be selected by scholarship tests, and may enter 
the preparatory trade training school from 123 years of 
age. The newly elected president of the association is Mr. 
J. Wilson, head of the chemical department, Battersea 
Polvtechnic, S.W., who has acted as honorary secretary 
of the association since its formation in 1904. His successor 
in that office is Mr. P. Abbott, head of the mathematical 
department, Regent Street Polytechnic, London, W. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES, 


Lonpon. 

Royal Society, June 25.—‘‘ Eutectics Research, No 1. 
The Alloys of Lead and Tin.’? By Walter Rosenhain, 
with P. A. Tucker. Communicated by Dr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook, F.R.S. 

Attempts to prepare pure eutectic alloys led to the dis- 
covery of discrepancies between the authors’ experiments 
and the data on lead-tin alloys published by Roberts- 
Austen. The present paper contains an account of the 
complete re-determination of the equilibrium diagram of 
the lead-tin series. The eutectic point is now placed at 
63 per cent. of tin, and the eutectic fine ends, towards 
the lead end of the series, at 16 per cent. of tin, while 
a series of transformations in the solid alloys, with a 
maximum temperature lying at 150° C., has been dis- 
covered. By the aid of levigated oxide of chromium the 
alloys have been polished for microscopic examination, 
and this has enabled the authors to decide many points 
with greater accuracy. For the purposes of microscopic 
examination, and also for cooling-curve purposes, speci- 
mens of the alloys were kept at temperatures OH I6eo (Cs 
for periods up to six weeks, and some were quenched in 
liquid air. Cooling and heating curves ranging down to 
—180° GC. were also taken. By these means it was shown 
that the transformation above mentioned consists in a 
change in the solid solution of tin in lead, which passes 
from a @ into an @ condition, at the same time rejecting 


of geology, hygiene, experimental psychology, and for each | tin from solution. 
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The structures observed in fead-tin eutectic alfoys are 


described in detail, and evidence is given for the view | 


that this alloy consists of an aggregate of spherufitic 
crystals. The authors have also examined the structure 
of ‘‘aloys’’ prepared by the compression of powders 
(Spring’s method), and have found them to consist of 
aggregates of the original particles in an unchanged con- 
dition. 


“The Boiling Point of Sulphur on the Constant 
Pressure Air Thermometer.’”’” By N. Eumorfopoulos. 
Communicated by Prof. H. L. Calfendar, F.R.S. 

The experiments described in this paper were carried out 
with a view to the re-determination of the boiling point 
of sulphur, the value 
Caflendar and Griffiths being open to some doubt. 

The air thermometer, made of Jena glass 16]I1., is 
substantially that described by Callendar (Roy. Soc. Proc., 
vol. 1., p. 247), except that the finaf adjustment of pressure 
is made with the help of an oif gauge. 

The formula to be used with this thermometer is shown 
to take a simple form, the necessary corrections being 
small. In particular, the uocertainty of the temperature 
of the “‘dead space’’ is eliminated by means of com- 
pensated tubes. The sensitiveness of the oi! gauge is given 
for different temperatures, and its diminution with rise of 
temperature shown to have little practical importance. 

All the volume determinations are made with mercury. 
The expansion of the bufb was obtained by treating it as 
a weight thermometer, observations being made at 0°, 
roo’, and 184°. If the Regnault-Broch formula for the 
expansion of mercury is takeo, the experiments lead to 
the following cxpression for the coefficient of expansion 
of the glass, 

123868 + 4°20{¢- 100)! 1079, 


but with Chappuis’s value to 
124254 + 23°47(¢ - 100); 107%. 


Reasons are given for preferring the former 
suggesting that the true vale for the 
expansion of mercury is stiff unknown. 

The boiling point of sulphur was determined directly on 
the air thermometer; the mean of the cleven  yafues 
obtained is, at normal pressure, 443°-62. 

The changes of volume of the bulb when heated in 
sulphur vapour were a source of trouble and some un- 
certainty, although the bulb had been previously annealed 
for many hours. 


value, thus 
coefficient of 


“Note oo the Boiling Point of Sulphur.”’ 
H. L. Catlendar, F.R.S. 

One of the chief difficufties in the accurate determina- 
tion of high temperatures by means of the gas thermo- 
meter is the uncertainty of the correction for the expansion 
of the bulb. The whole correction may amount to as 
much as 5° C. at 445° C. (the boiling point of sulphur) 
or 30° C. at i000° C. The uncertainty of the correction 
is due to the fact that it cannot be directly determined, but 
must be inferred from observations of the linear expansion 
of the material of the butb, or from observations with a mer- 
cury weight thermometer, in which the expansion of mercury 
is assumed. There are obvious objections to assuming 
that the cubical coefficient of expansion of an asymmetrical 
bulb is three times the linear. The method of the mercury 
weight thermometer would be theoretically perfect but for 
the fact that the temperature range available is somewhat 
restricted, and that the absolute expansion of mercury is 
more or Iess uncertain. The extrapofation of the observa- 
tions beyond 300° C. is attended with some uncertainty, 
and the differences of the fnrmule proposed to represent 
the expansion of mercury, though inconsiderable at low 
temperatures, become important when extrapolated. The 
value of the boiling point of sulphur hitherto assumed as 
the basis of the platinum scale of temperature, namely, 
ee 53 . depends on the determination of the correction 
by the linear expansion method alone. It appeared 
desirable 10 corrohorate this result by the weight thermo- 
meter method. 

With this objcrt, Mr. Eumorfopoulns undertook a series 
of observations with a very delicate gas thermometer of 
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(444°-53) previously obtained by | 


Jena glass, the bulb of which was fitted to serve afso as 
a mercury weight thermometer. The results of the several 
independent series of observations agreed among them- 
selves to fess than a tenth of a degree at the boiling point 
of sulphur, but differed by about 2° C. in the absolute 
value of the boiling point according as the formufa of 
Regnault or that of Chappuis was adopted for the ex- 
pansion of mercury. The value, according to Regnault's 
formula, was 443°-6 C., but it was 445°-8 C. according 
to the formula of Chappuis. Arrangements have in the 
meantime been made for the re-determination of the 
absolute expansion of mercury at the Royal College of 
Science, and it is hoped that the results of this work, 
which wilf be applicable to the reduction of previous 
observations, such as those of Mr. Eumorfopoufos, wiff 
reduce materially the present uncertainty. 


‘The Spectrum of Scandium and its Refation to Solar 
Spectra.’’” By Prof. A. Fowter. Communicated by Sir 
William Crookes, F.R.S. 

The greater part of this investigation of the spectrum 
of scandium under different experimental conditions has 
been based on purified scandia, generously placed at the 
author’s disposal by Sir William Crookes. The principat 
results are as follows :— 

(1) The are spectrum of scandium consists of two dis- 
tinct sets of fines, which behave very differently in solar 
spectra. Each set incfudes both strong and faint lines. 

(2) Lines belonging to one set correspond with the 
enhanced fines of other elements, notwithstanding that 
they appear strongly in the ordinary arc spectrum :—{ay 
these lines are very feeble or missing from the arc-flame 
spectrum, and are strengthened in passing to the arc, the 
arc in hivdrogen, or the spark; (b) they occur as relatively 
strong lines in the Fraunhofer spectrum; (c) they are 
weakened in the sun-spot spectrum; (d) they occur as 
high-level fines in the chromosphere. 

(3) The remaining lines show a great contrast when 
compared with the first group:—{a) they are relatively 
strong fines in the arc flame; (b) they < e very feebfy re- 
presented in the Fraunhofer spectrum; (c) the stronger 
lines are prominent in the sun-spot spectrum ; (d) they have 
not been recorded in the spectrum of the chromosphere. 

(4) The special development of the enh/nced lines in the 
Fraunhofer spectrum, together with their presence in the 
upper chromosphere, indicates that the greater part of the 
scandium absorption in the solar spectrum originates at a 
higher fevel than that at which the greater part of the 
iron absorption is produced. 

(5) The discussion of scandium lines indicates that whife 
in the case of some elements sofar identifications are to be 
based chiefly on arc fines, in others it is the enhanced fines 
which may be expected to show the most important 
cnincidences. 

(6) The flutings which occur in the arc and are flame 
do not appear when the are is passed in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. As suggested by Thalén, they are probably 
due to oxide of scandium. 

Tabies are given which show the fines of the arc spec- 
trum from 2930 to 6580, the positions of the oxide flutings, 
and comparisons of the principal lines of the two classes 
with the sun, sun-spots, and chromosphere. 


EDINBURGH. 


Royal Society, November 2.~ Prof. A. Gray, vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Temperature observations on Loch 
Garry: E. M. Wedderburn. The observations were made 
during the first seven months of 1908 by means of reversing 
mercury thermometers, and led to the fotlowing general 
results :—{1) the observations give a complete series for the 
time of year during which the lake is gaining heat, so that 
comparisons may be made between Loch Garry, of com- 
paratively smafl size, and Loch Ness, of much larger size; 
(2) they show the apparently fortuitous manner in which 
freezing may take place in the larger temperate Inkes; 
(3) they shaw how strong winds have the effect of pro- 
ducing currents at considerable depths; (4) they prove that 
the formation of the discontinuity temperature layer in a 
lake occurs whenever the surface layer begins to cool; 
(5) they establish the existence of a temperature sciche in 
small! temperate fakes like loch Garry, and show that 
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this temperature oscillation may exist even when the dis- 
continuity is not pronounced. The attempts to measure 
the ordinary sciche in Loch Garry were not very successful, 
the seiches being irregular and difficult to measure. The 
periods indicated were 10-5~11-1 minutes for the uninodal 
and about 5-5 minutes for the binodal.—The discharge of 
water from circular weirs and orifices: G. H. Guitiver. 
The elliptic integral which gives the discharge was com- 
puted graphically, and the results compared with experi- 
ment. Curves were drawn showing the relation between 
the discharge and the head. The observational and 
theoretical curves were of the same form, and were prac- 
tically straight for heads between the centre and top of 
the circular aperture. This suggests that a circular weir, 
if kept more than half full yet not completely drowned, 
might be usefully employed in gauging streams. \Vith the 
orifice of 2} inches diameter used in the experiments, the 
discharge in gallons per minute was given by the formula 
11H—o-.8, where H is the head in inches above the lowest 
point of the orifice.—Dissymmetrical separations in the 
Zceman effect in tungsten and molybdenum: Dr. Robert 
Jack. The relative intensities of the components of a 
Zeeman triplet depend upon polarisation effects of the 
grating in relation to the polarised state of the fight. The 
experiments showed that concurrently with the change in 
the intensities of triplets for different parts of the spec- 
trum there is a change in the type of dissymmetry. As 
the middle component passes through its minimum value 
there is a change from the normal dissymmetry (middle 
component nearer the red side component) to the abnormal 
dissymmetry (middle component nearer the violet side com- 
ponent). The dissymmetry could not be entirely accounted 
for by the angular position between the lines of the grating 
and the planes of vibration of the components. Voigt’s 
theory based on the presence of couplings between elec- 
trons of different vibration period seemed to explain the 
phenomena sufficiently —A question in absorption spectro- 
scopy: Dr. R. A. Housteun and A. S. Russell. The 
question is as to th> effect of mixing two coloured solu- 
tions upon the absorption spectrum of each. Observations 
by Melde, Bostwick, Kriss, and Formanek seemed to 
indicate a shift cf the absorption bands; but Schuster 
pointed out that a shift of this nature would be observed 
if, instead of mixing, the one solution was placed behind 
the other. Any other change indicated by theory would 
be too small to be appreciahle. The experiments described 
in this paper were made bv a differential method, so that 
the effect with the solutions in fine, but not mixed, could 
be immediately compared with the effect when they were 
mixed. The conclusion come to was that there is no 
evidence for the existence of an effect of the kind described 
by the experimenters named above. 


Paris. 


Academy of Sciences, November 2.—M. I mile Picard in 
the chair.—Spectroscopic researches on the Morehouse 
comet, 1908c: H. Destandres and A. Bernard. The 
observations were commenced on October 14, ten days 
after those of La Baume-Pluvinel. Owing to the abnormal 
proportion of the blue to the ultra-violet rays, this comet, 
which was by eye observations of the sixth magnitude, 
appeared photographically of a higher magnitude. No 
trace of the hydrecarbon bands usual with comets could 
be detected; a continuous spectrum appeared on all the 
plates from October 14 onwards, but its intensity is 
relatively fess than in the Daniel comet of last year. A 
table is given showing the wave-lengths and _ intensities 
of the principal condensations of the nucleus. Two ultra- 
violet bands of the cyanogen group are present, together 
with some lines of unknown origin, previously observed 
in Daniel’s comet.—The pumice of the volcanic massif 
of Mont-Dore: A. Lacroix.—The value of the invariant 
p for a class of .algebraic surfaces: L. Remy.—The 
influence of pressure on the ionisation produced in gases 
by the X-rays. The saturation current: E. Rethé. A 
study of the influence of pressure on ionisation pheno- 
mena in general. From pressures of 0-1 to 0-5 atmosphere 
the intensity of the saturation current is proportional to 
the pressure. The precautions found necessary for the 
regular working of the Crookes’s tube are detailed.—Com- 
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pensation electrometers and electroscopes: M. Hurmu-~ 
zescu., The apparatus described, and of which a diagram 
is given, is capable of measuring potentials down to 
0-01 volt.—An apparatus for receiving radio-telegraphic 
time signals on beard ship: C. Tissot and Félix Pellin. 
A thermoelectric detector is employed, capable of respond- 
ing to waves of one determined wave-lengih only.—A new 
determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat: V. 
Crémieu and L. Rispaiit. The heat produced was 
measured at constant temperature in a Bunsen ice calori- 
meter, the recent determinations of M. Leduc on the 
densities of the ice and water being used. The mean value 
obtained for J was 4-1851x10’ ergs, with an experimental 
error of fess than 1/1300.—The separation of tungstic acid 
and silica: Paul Nicolardet. The method is based on 
the volatifisation of the tungsten by heating the mixture 
of tungstic acid and silica to 440° C. in a current of 
partially dried air and chloroform vapour.—The determina- 
tion of the atomic weight of the simple ponderable sub- 
stance, pantogen: G. D. Hinrichs. A fundamental 
material, pantogen, of atomic weight 1/128, or 0-007813, is 
assumed, and a theory developed of the weight and 
geometrical form of the atoms of hydrogen, helium, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and fluorine——The phosphides of zinc: 
Pierre Jelibois. Zinc and red phosphorus were heated 
to a red heat in a crucible until phosphorus vapours ceased 
to be evolved. The resulting phosphide was separated 
from the excess of zinc by thrce methods :—the volatilisa- 
tion of the zinc in a vacuum at 600° C., the solution o% 
the zinc in mercury, and the action of fuming nitric acid. 
The same phosphide is feft by all three methods of separa- 
tion, and its composition corresponds to the formula 
Zn,P,. This phosphide with dilute hydrochloric acid gives 
a very pure phosphoretted hydrogen. The preparation and 
properties of ZnP, are also described.--The hydrolysis of 
perchioride of iron; the influence of neutral salts: G. 
Maifitano and L. Michel. Solutions of ferric chloride to 
which potassium chloride has been added present the 
phenomena of the colloidal state more rapidly and to a 
greater degree than solutions of pure ferric chloride. 
Other chlorides (sodium, barium, ammonium, magnesium) 
behave in a similar manner.—Aloesol, a complex phenol 
prepared with the aid of certain aloes: E. Léger. The 
tetrachloro-derivative of a new phenol is obtained by the 
action of hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate on Cape 
aloes.—The fixation of different derivatives of the same 
colouring matter, and an explanation of dyeing: L. Petet- 
Jotivet and N. Andersen. The experiments cited confirm 
the theory of dyeing of Freundlich and Loser.—Glycocholic 
acid: Maurice Piettre. The method described is capable 
of giving a yield of 60 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the 
bile as glycocholic acid, and the product is not con- 
taminated with taurocholic acid, an advantage over the 
usual methods of separation. The chemical and physical 
properties of the purified acid are given, together with 
the results of some experiments on the toxic power of 
sadium glycocholate——The colloidal properties of starch 
and the unity of its constitution: Eugéne Fouard.—The 
oidium of the oak: Pau! Hariot. This disease of the oak 
has became widelv distributed in France during the fast 


year, and the dry north-east winds appear to have 
contributed to the spreading. All the native trees may 
be attacked, but the American oak appears to be 


immune.—The discovery af coal in Madagascar by 
Captain Coleanap: Marcellin Boute. Layers of coal, of 
a thickness of 0-3 to 0-5 metre, have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Bénénitra.—Report of the wireless 
telegraphy committee af the Acddemy of Sciences: 
Bouquet de ta Grye. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 


THURSDAY, NovenBex 12. 

Royat Society, at 4.30.—The Charges on Ions in Gases, and the Effect 
of Water Vapour on the Motion of Negative Ions + Prof. J. S. Townsend, 
F.R.S.—The Charges on Ions preduced by Radium: C. E. Haselfoot. 
—The Occlusion of the Residual Gas and the Fluorescence of the Glass 
Walls of Crookes’s Tubes ; A. A. Campbell Swinton.—An Investigation 
on the Anatomical Structure and Relationships of the Labyrinth in the 
Reptile, the Bird and the Mammal: Dr. A. A, Gray-—The Natural 
Mechanism for Evoking the Chemical Secretion of the Stomach (Prelim- 
inary Communication : Dr. J. 8. Edkins and Miss M. Tweedy.— Further 
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Ohservations on Welwitschia: Prof. H. H. W. TPearson.—On the 
Presence of Hamo agglutinins, Hemo-opsonins and Hamo-ly- ins in the 
Blood obtained from Infections and Non-Infectious Diseases in Man 


(Preliminary Report): L. S Dudgeon.—Preliminary Note on the 
Occurrence of a New Variety of ‘Try panosomiasis on the Island of 
Zanzibar: A. Edington. 
MatHematicat Society, at 5.30 (4Aanwal General Meeting).—On the 


Theory of Groups of Rint Order (Presidential Address) : Praf. W. Burn- 
side. —On the Dirichlet Series and Asymptotic Expansion of Integral 
Functions of Zero Order: J. KE. Litthewood.—The Norm Curves on a Given 
Base: Prof. F. Morley.—Satellite Curves on a Plane Cubic: J. 
O’Sullivan.—On the Arithmetical Nature of the Coeffictents in a Group of 
Linear Substitutions (Third Paper): Prof. W. Burnside. —On the Second 
Mean Value Theorem of Integral Calculus: Dr E.. W. Hobson.—On the 
Representation of a Function by Means of a Series of Legendre’s Func- 
tions: Dr. E. W. Hobson.—The Conformal Transformations of a Space 
of Four Dimensions and their Applications to Geometrical Optics: H 
Bateman.—Periodic Properties of Partitions: D. M. Y. Sommerville.— 
The Solution of Integral Equations: Prof. A.C. Dixon. The Eliminant 
of Three Quantics in Two Independent Variables: A. L Dixon —A Note 
onthe Continuity cr Discontinnity of a Function defined by an Infinite 
Product : G. H. Hardy —The Energy and M -mentum of an Elipsoidal 
Electron: F. B. Pidduck.- On y Integration: Rev. F, H. Jackson.—On 
4-Transformations of Power Series; Rev. F. H. Jackson.—The reg 
Solution in Integers of the Eulerian Equation N44+ YA =U4+ V4: Dr, T 
Stuart.—.An Asymptotic Formula for the Generalised Hy pergeometric 
Series: T. J. 1A. Bromwich. 


FRIDAY, NovEMPER 13. 


PuvsicaL Society, at 8. 
Macacotocicar Soctety, at &.—Note on Diplommatina strufclii, smith: 


E, A. Smmith.—The Radula of Iiritish Helicids, Part 11: Rev. HE. W. 
Bowell. New Marine Mollusca from New Caledonia, &c.: G_B. Sowerhy. 
—-New Species of Macrochlamys and Monocondslaa from Siam: H. B. 
Preston.—A New Species of Oliva: F. G. Bridgman. 
Royac AnTugorotogicat. Insritt re, at _8.30.—Huxley_ Memorial 
Pee The European Population. f the United States: Prof. W. Z. 
Ipley. 


Rovat AsTRonoacat. Society, at s.—The Short- Period Variahle W Ursz 
Majors : J. M. Baldwin. On the Inclination of the Planes of some Spiral 
Nebulz to the Galaxy : H. Knox Shaw.—Ohservations of Jupiter during 
the Apparition of 1007-8: Rev. T. BE. R. Phillips, —Calendar Dates in the 
Aramaic Papyri from Assuan: J. K. Fotheringham. On the Photographs 
of Comet 190% ¢ Morehouse: EE Barnard.—Observyations of Minor 
Planets from Photographs taken with the 30-inch Reflector, 1907: Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich.—The Total Solar Eclipse of 1971, April 28: 
A M. W. Downing.—Uhe Comet of 1556 ; its Tossible Breaking-up by an 
Unknown Planet into Three Part~, seen in 1°43, 1 80, and 1882: Prof. 
George Forbes.—On the Oid Observations of Jupiter's Satellites: Prof. 
R. A. Sampson.—An Improved Telescope Triple Ohject Glass: J. W. 
Gifford. Real Paths of Brilliant Meteors Observed in too$: W. F, 


Denning.—(1} Photographs of Comet ¢ 1y08 ; (2) Note on the Telegraphic : 
Determination of the Longitude Greenwich-Ascension-Cape, in the Year | 


1908 ; (3) Note on the Appearance of Saturn's Rings, 1908 Ictober ; Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich.» Note on the Regnal Years in the Aramaic 
Papyri from Assuan: E. B. Knohel.—(1) Historical Data for the Secular 
Acceleration of the Moon: (2) Oppoizer’s and Ginzel’s Corrections to 
Hansen: J. K. Fotheringham.—/r *4ahle Parers: On tbe Ahsorption of 
Light in its Passage through Interstellar Space: (2) Note on the Number 
of Faint Stars with Large Proper Motions : Prof. H. H. Turner.—The 
tlagstaff Photographs of Mars im 19007 ° E. M. Antoniadi.— [lustrations of 
Recent Work on Solar Vortices: Prof. G. E. Hale. 


MONDAY, 


RovAL GEOGRAPHICAL Society, at 
Parana, and its Watershed : an Economic Survey ; 


NOVEMBER 16. 


8.30.—Some Aspects of the River 
AVS Barclay: 


TUESDAY, 


Zoovroctcat Sociery, at 8.30. 

Roya STATISTICAL SOCIETY, al 5. 

MINERALOGICAL SociETy, at 8.—On a New 
Optical Properties of Crystals : the late Dr. H.C. Sorby, F_R.S. — Note on 
the Spontaneous Cry-tallisation of Drops of Solutions in Spherulites: M. 
Jacques Chevalier —On the Composition of the Chandakapur Meteoric 
Stone: H. E. Clarke and H. L. Bowman.—On Micas from North Wales 
and Connemara: Dr. A. Hutchinson and W. Campbell Smith —On the 
Occurrence of a Rare Mineral, Carminite in Cornwall; Arthur Russell.— 
On Russian Universal Instruments and Methods: ‘T. V. [iarker. 

InstTiTUTION of Civit ENGINEERS, at 8.—Further Discussion > 
Centra] Station Extension: LD. A Matheson. 


NoveMher 7. 


Glasgow 


WEDNESDAY, Novemner 18. 


RovaL SocteTy oF ARTs, 
White, K C.B., F.R.S. 


at 8.—Inangural Address by Sir William 


Georogicar Soctery, at 8.—The Geological Interpretation of the Earth. | 


Movements Associated with the Californian Earthquake of April 18, 1906: 
Kk. D. Oldham.—On some Intrusive Rocks in the Neighbourhood of 
Eskdale, Cumberland: A. R. Dwerryhouse. 

En romolocicaL Society, at 8. 

Rovat Microscoricar Society, at $.—The Present Status of Micrometry: 
Dr. Marshall D. Ewell —Note ona New Growing Cell for Critical Obser- 
vation under the Highest Powers: A A. C. E. Merlin.—Studeria, a 
Rematkable New Genus of Aleyonarians: Prof. J. A. Thomson. 

Rovat Meteorovocicat Society, at 7.30.—Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the German Meteorological Society held at Hamburg, September 28 30, 
1908: Henry Harries —Investigation of the Electrical State of the Upper 
Atmosphere made at the Howard Estate Observatory, Glossop: W. 
Makower, Margaret White and E. Marsden.— Balloon Observations made 
a Birdhill, Co. Limerick, during July and August, 1308: Capt. C. H. 
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Method for Studying the _ 


THURSDAY, NovemsBer 19. 


Rovat Society, at 4.30.—Prebable Pafers. — Memoir on the Theory of the 
Partitions of Numbers Part IV. : On the Probability that the Successful 
Candidate at an Hlection hy Pallot may Never at any Time have Fewer 
Votes than the Que who is Unsucressful; on a Generalisation of this 
Question ; and on its Connection with other Questions of Partition, Per- 
mutation, and Combination : Major P. A. MacMahon, F.R S.—Tha 
Propagation of Groups of Waves in Dispersive Media, with Application 
to Waves on Water produced by a ‘Iravelling Disturbance’ T. H. 
Havelock.—On the Refraction and Dispersion of Krypton and Xenon and 
their Relation to those of Helium and Argon: C. Cuthhertson and M, 
Cuthbertson.— Note on Horizontal Receiver. and Transmitters in Wireless 
Telegraphy: Prof. H. M. Macdonald, F.R.S. On Optical Dispersion 
Formpla: R. © Maclanrin.—(1) On the Accumulation of Helium in 
Geological lime: (2) On Helium in Saline Minerals and its Probable 
Connection with Potassium: Hon. R. J. Strutt. F.R 5S —Note on the 
Ftfect uf Hvdrogen on the Discharge of Negative Electricity from Hot 
Platinum: Prof. H. A. Wilson, F.K.S.-On Measurement of Rotatory 
Dispersive Power in the Visthle and Ultra-violet Regious of the Spectrum : 
Dr. Y. Martin Lowry. 

CHEMICAL Society, at 8.30. 

LINNEAN SocteTy, at 8.—On a New Species, Symphyla. from the Hima- 
layas: Prof. A.D Imms,—The Freshwater Crustacea of ‘Tasmania, with 
Remarks on their Greographical Distribution : Geoffrey Smith. 

Institution or Eneciricat. ENGtnecss, at 8. ~ Inaugural .\ddress by the 
President: Mr. W M. Mordey. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 
IxstTiTtTIon OF MecHanicat ENGinerks, at 5.—The Resistance of 
Materials to Impact: Dr, V. E. Stanton and L. Bairstow.—Different 
Methods of Impact J’esting on No‘ched Bars: F. W. Harbord. 
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TIIURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1908. 
GEOLOGY OF CHINA. 
Research in China. Vol, ii. Systematic (eology. 


By Bailey Willis. Pp. v+133+¥. (Washington ; 

Carnegie lnstitution, 1907.) 
ig is difficult to be quite sure for what class of reader 

this work is intended. ‘Phe main faets of interest 
have already appeared in the previous volume, but in 
this they are discussed from ‘the point of view of 
systematic continental history.’’ In the present state 
of knowledge this might seem rather a hopeless un- 
dertaking, and the result does net dispel our mis- 
givings; much of the explanatory matter is elemen- 
tary, and much is merely speculative. 

The reader's confidence in the author is somewhit 
rudely shaken at an curly stage, as, for instance, 
at the close of chapter ii., where, on p. 34, it is 
first stated that ‘tthere is room to question what 
features existed in Central Asia during the Sinian 


period **; six lines further on, owing to the fact 
that the Sinian strata consist of limestone, this 
becomes ‘it is a fair inference that practically all Asis 


draining to the Cambro-Ordovician Sea was low ard 
featurcless.”” “The next paragraph, however, begins, 
“The fact that Asia at the opening of the Paleozoic 
era was a featureless continent has important bear- 
ings.’’ After this bold identification of fact with 
inference, it becomes necessary to inquire into the 
credentials of other so-called facts. One of the most 
interesting results recorded is the discovery of a 
eincial till in ancient rocks, said to be Cambrian. 
Convincing proof is given of the glacial character of 
this deposit; its age does not seem to be so clearly 
established. In the present volume we read, 

“The tillite (sic) passes into a greenish shite 

including characteristic pebbles... . This shale 

conglomerate ... grades into the overlying lime- 
stone, the basal layer of a great thickness of Sinian.”’ 

But if we turn to vol. i., Blackwelder informs us 
that 

“The Nan-t'ou formation fof which tle till is the 
uppermost member] is limited above by an uneven 
surface, upon which lies a sheet of conglomerate, The 
matrix of the conglomerate is a greenish argillaccous 
limestone and the pebbles are like those in the under- 
lying tillite. The two formations are therefore related 
by a basal conglomerate, which the till was well 
caleulated to furnish. . 4 

This statement is sufficiently clear, and is accen- 
tuated by the two diagrams representing the sucees- 
sion of strata given on pp. 264 and 268, in each 
of which an undulating line is drawn between the 


conglomerate and the till, What, then, is in fact 
the relation of the till to the conglomerate? Do they 


pass into each other (Willis), or are they separated by 
an uneven line (Blackwelder)? But, again, is even 
the asserted ave of the conglomerate a fact, or is it 
an inference? Purning once more to vol. i., we find 
on p. 269 that the till 


“lies at the base of the Cambro-Ordovician lime- 
stone, from which we obtained Lower and Middle 
Cambrian fossils within less than 100 miles 
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of Nan-t’ou. Hence it is highly probable that these 
glacial beds on the Yang-tzi are of early Cambrian 
aie. 

Though the fossils were found only a hundred 
iniles away, we should still have been glad of addi- 
tional evidence to show that the beds at Nan-t'ou 
were on one or other of the horizons they indicate. 

It is of interest to note in passing that since the 
Sinian formation is equivident to the Cambrian and 
Ordovician, it almost precisely corresponds to the 
Cambrian as defined by Sedgwick. 

The summit of this formation is said to be on the 
horizon of the Trenton or Middle Ordovician; above 
this ‘tit passes by transition into shales which are 
probably of Silurian or Devonian age.’ The sug- 
gested passage by transition of Middle Ordovician 
into either Silurian or Devonian shales leads to the 
suspicion that the author uses this term in some 
esoteric sense. 

‘The treatment of the Angara and Gondwana heds 
is one of the most unsatisfactory chapters in the 
volume: both series are included under the head of 
Permo-Triassic strata, while so far as existing observa- 
tions go, the Gondwana beds begin with the Lower 
or Middle Carboniferous,’ while the most trustworthy 
evidence we possess points to a Jurassic age for the 
Angara. There is an inexactitude also in defining 
the limits of the Angara beds; they are not confined 
to the northern region indicated by the author, but 
extend to .\fghanistan and through Turkestan, as 
Musketow has already pointed out. 

Students of the geology of India will be surprised 
to learn that ‘no distinetly sedimentary pre-Cambrian 
rocks are known there,’* ie. in the peninsula (p. 23), 
and those who have given attention to ripple marks 
will scarcely admit that they are to be taken offhand 
us evidence of ‘S waves" in the common sense of this 
term (p. 35). 

The structural trend-lines of \sia seem to be drawn 
for the most piurt after the maps of von Richthofen, 
Suess, Neumayr, and Futterer; it is pleasing to find 
that the generalisations of these great masters have 
been almost entirely confirmed by recent investigators. 
But we see no evidence for the postulated ** }sle of 
Tibet." A region of which the geology is almost 
unknown naturally offers great temptations to the 
theorist. 

There is some internal evidence of hasty writing, 
such as inaccuracies in translation conveying a rather 
different sense from that of the original; as an 
example we may cite the last sentence of the first 
paragraph (p. 69) from Suess :— 

“The great height of the ranges is acc ompanicd, 
however, by a relatively even more striking altitude 
of the valleys, a circumstance which diminishes the 


differences of level in the interior of the mountainous 
regions, but the observer is even thus below the limit 


of eternal snow.”’ 
This is rendered from the French, which runs :-- 
“ Lialtitude plus forte des chaines a pour contre- 


partie une hauteur plus grande des fonds de vallées, 
ce qui atténue les différences de niveau a Jintérieur 


1 Neumayr and Waagen concluded in favour of an Upper Carboniferous 
age Ieng ago, and Hayden has since shown that they must lie even lower. 
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de la région montayzneuse, mais l’observeur ne s’en 
trouve que plus rapproché de la limite des neiges 
éternelles.”” 

The French is a correct translation of the German. 

The pith of this volume might have been summed 
up in a single chapter without losing any important 
contribution to seience, and the space so saved might 
have been devoted to a much-needed bibliography of 
the subject. The author would not then have com- 
pletely overlooked the work of the French explorers 
in Yun-nan. The artistic excellence of the numerous 
maps by whieh the volume is illustrated deserves 
unqualified praise. 


PIECOSBIRS AUS) GULP GRUB GPIB MC HL, 
Types of Floral Mechanism. \ Selection of Diagrams 
and Descriptions of Common lowers. Arranged as 
an Introduction to the Study of Angiosperms. By 


Dr. VI. Chureh, Part i., Vvpes ixii. (January 
to April). Pp. viit2i; with 52 full-page 
plates (39 coloured) of floral structure, and 


7H text-fgures. 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1yos.) 
Price 21s. net. 


HE title conveys a very imperfect idea of the 
nature of this work, which stands apart from 
all others that have been issued as introductions to 
the study of botany. The method of teaching botany 
by a careful investigation of selected types is, in- 
deed, well known and much emploved; but it has 
never been carried out, in English works at least, with 
any approach to the thoroughness of study of the 
types in themselves and in their relations to their 
environment and to their allies that we find here. 
The author in a preface informs us that the ad- 
mirable illustrations were originally prepared for class 
purposes, limited to a hundred types, of which twelve 
“Early Spring Types "’ are ineluded in the present 
volume, and the arrangement and general scheme are 
designed to represent the working method applicable 
to the subject. 


“No methods are indicated, nor have anv been em- 
ployed in making preparations which are beyond the 
reach of the ‘elementary student’; and at the same 
time a general ‘elementary’ acquaintance with the 
subject on the part of the reader has been assumed. 
Since it is necessary to draw the line somewhere . 
and the present work is admittedly of only a general 
and elementary character, histological details are 
omitted.” 

The twelve types treated of are, successively, Melle- 
borus niger, Galanthus nivalis, Jasminum: nudiflorum, 
Crocus vernus, Richardia africana, Daphne Mese- 
reum, Viola’ odorata, Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus, 
Erica carnca, Ribes sanguineum, Cydonia japonica, 
and Vtrca nrajor. 

In the study of sueh a series, it is evident that 
there can be no close conneetion traced by an ‘ ele- 
mentary student’ between so different types. Thus 
each becomes the subject of a separate monograph, 
That on Viola odorata may be taken as an example. 
A brief general notice of its appearance, habitats, 
tendency to vary, and production ot cleistogamie 
flowers is accompanied by footnotes with references 
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to descriptions and figures by Dioscorides, B.unfels, 
Gerarde, and other early botanists, and to its names 
and cultivation in England. Then follow a detailed 
deseription of the inflorescence and flower, and a 
brief notice of the effects of cultivation on the flower. 
The floral diagram and phyHotaxis are fully discussed 
and illustrated, as are also the development of the 
floral members and the ‘t special mechanism ’’ of the 
flower for securing the reproduction of the species, 
including the relations with various bees. The eleisto- 
gamic flowers and the possible origin of this type of 
flower are then treated of. 

The various floral *‘ monstrosities’ are enumer- 
ated, and are ‘‘ referred to failures in the adjustment 
of certain features of the floral construetion or 
mechanism.’’ The development and structure of the 
capsules, their mode of opening, and the structure 
of the seeds conclude the discussion under 1’. odorata. 
Then follows a ** Comparison of lied Forms,”’ under 
which six and a half pages are devoted to Iola tri- 
color, chiefly var. arvensis, and five pages to I’. 
altaica, or ‘*the garden pansy.’’ For each of these 
a detailed comparison of the strueture and mechanism 
of the several parts brings into view their resem- 
blanees and differences, and their relations with their 
environment. Although reference is made to the 
““ very variable’? I’. iricolor, there is little stress laid 
on the extent of the tendeney to vary, and the opinion 
is expressed, even with regard to the relations between 
I. tricolor, V. lutea, and allied alpine forms, that 
“no sharp fine of demarcation either exists or need 
be drawn between ‘ specific forms’ which only exist 
as useful conventions.’? While there is a risk of 
attaching too high a value to the many forms that 
have been distinguished and named by critical botan- 
ists in the genus Viola, as in a good many other 
genera, it may be questioned whether the author 
might not have usefully directed the attention of 
students to the nature and degrees of constaney of 
the forms so freely met with in the Linnean FP. 
tricolor. 

The study of the types selected is employed hy 
Dr. Church as a basis for certain ‘* Theoretical Con- 
clusions "’ with regard to the origin and development 
of the genus Viola. The hypothesis is expressed that 
(°. odorata is a ** highly specialised representative of a 


shrubby, or even arboreal, plant-phylum,”’ with 
‘panicles of regular flowers, whieh had already 


passed from an asymmetrical vegetative type of con- 
struction to a symmetrical pentamerous condition.” 
From this a later evolution led to struetural eccen- 
tricity of two phases, and to adaptations of the floral 
mechanism for visits of certain insects. ‘These con- 
clusions find support from a study of the genera asso- 
ciated in the family Violaceas, Viola standing out ** as 
the crowning genus of the entire group; the type, 
that is to say, in which the various modifications of 
the original construction are present in the greatest 
number, and combined to make a most efficient form 
of floral mechanism."’ The relations of the forms 
included under the family to types in other families 
are discussed, and the steps are summarised that led 
to the definition of the Violaceze as a family. 
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The other eleven types are treated with almost 
similar fulness, and numerous interesting problems 
are brought into notice. The arrangements of the 
floral members (phyllotaxis) in eaeh type receive 
especial attention, as might be expected from an adept 
in this subjeet. 

Ir. Chureh has produced a valuable contribution 
to botanieal literature, excellent alike in the text 
and in the illustrations, and the execution is worthy 
of the Clarendon Press. If the remaining eighty- 
eight types are worked out in the same manner as 
their forerunners, the whole will form one of the 
most valuable introductions to the study of angiosperms 


in any language, but there is reason to doubt whether | 


its neeessary size and cost, and the thoroughness 
‘of the treatment, may not put it out of reach of most 
“elementary '’ students of botany. Its value will be 
more appreeiated by teachers and by advaneed 
students; few botanists ean fail to benefit from its 
pages, and no botanical school can afford to neglect 
so valuable and suggestive a storehouse of informa- 
tion. There is the more reason to regret that it is 
on the heavy, highly glazed paper so trying to many 
eyes and of very doubtful durability. 


COIPTEORS WEANING, 


The Cotton Weaver's Handbook, By H. B. Heylin. 
Pp. x+326. (London: Charles Griffin and Co., 
Ltd., 1908.) Price 6s. net. 

URING the last twenty-five years many excellent 
books dealing with textile subjects have been 
published in Germany, .\merica, and England, but 
in none of them has cotton weaving been treated as 
Mr. Tlevlin treats it. His bools contains 462 pages, 
of which 112 are blank paper, 12 sheets are blank 
design paper, and 326 pages are of printed matter, 
the latter being divided as follows:—8 pages are 
allotted to the index, 30 to a reprint of cotton-weaving 
examination questions set by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, and 36 pages to pictures of textile 
machinery. On the remaining 252 pages there are 
upwards of 350 figures, but with the exception of 
those relating to designs, drafts, and lifting plans, 
the illustrations are poor. Most of them consist of 
pictures of machinery and appliances which are of 
small value to the student, and when, as in this case, 
they are mainly without reference letters, and inade- 
quately described, they do little more than add to the 
size of the baok. The following may be taken as 
examples of the majority of these illustrations. Fig. 

350 Is a picture of a smallware loom, and the de- 

>eriptive matter consists of ‘‘ There is a separate 

shuttle for each tape woven.’’ Fig. 357 has letters 
added to special mechanism, but these are not 
teferred to. Figs. 273, 274, and 275 are perspective, 
edge, and plan views of ladder tape, and the only 
description given is that ‘‘ ladder tape used for Vene- 
tian blinds is a good example of what may be done 
by the four-ply system of weaving.” 

In the text there is ample evidence of haste. State- 

ments are repeated again and again, as on pp. 30, 

32, and 34, where we are told that the scope for 
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producing a variety of weave effects is in proportion 
to the number of threads in the repeat of a design. 
Again, on pp. 16, 18, and 33, similar repetitions 
are found concerning broken drafts. That mistakes 
are very numerous will be seen from the following, 
which are seleeted, almost at random, from a long 
list. On p. 84 it is stated that the ordinary picking 
motion is ‘t put out of action whilst the wire is in- 
serted to form the warp pile.’’ In these looms the 
shuttle and the wire are passed through the warp 
together. The twist tester figured on p. 190 is said 
to ‘take out the twist at both ends of the thread 
simultaneously,"’ whereas it can only untwist from 
one end. On p. 124, Fig. 294 should read Fig. 296. 
On the last line of p. 170, /120 should read 4/120, 
and on p. 225 ‘tthe slaeker will be the top speed ”’ 
should read ‘* the slaeker will be the top shed.” On 
p. 214 the calculation for determining the point of 
connection between the back heald cords and the 
tappet treadle is wrong, and resolves itself into a 
caleulation to determine the required lift of a tappet 
for operating the back heald shaft. On p. 221 a 
swing pinion is said to be compounded with a wheel 
D, and also to gear with the wheel PD. Three ealcu- 
lations are given on p. 245; one is without answer, 
and both the others lack some of the cancelled 
figures. 

The ehapter on weaves is the best in the book, 
but since this branch of the subject has been more 
exhaustively treated by German, American, and 
British writers than any other, it would perhaps be 
unreasonable to expect Mr. Heylin to say mueh that 
is new concerning them. With regard to the heading 
of this chapter, it is stated on p. 6 that the term 
““weave is sometimes miscalled design’; neverthe- 
less, the latter term is used throughout the book. 
The ehapters on the power loom and its aecessories, 
and on preparing yarn for the loom, are quite inade- 
quate. Frequent referenee is made for details to the 
frontispiece, which is an unlettered picture of a power 
loom, and, therefore, affords no means of identifying 
the parts. To a reader who is familiar with the 
foom such descriptions as are given are useless, and 
to others they will be unintelligible. The ‘t Costing 


of Cloth’? precedes the ‘Systems of Naming 
Pp } § 
Yarns,’’ and prices are given in shillings, pence and 


farthings, instead of in pence and decimals of penec ; 
also, where yarns are weighed, pennyweights and 
erains are used instead of grains only. Several pages 
are oceupied with rules and examples for determining 
the counts of folded yarns. but in no case is the 
basis of a rule given; further, the problems do not 
amount to more than the addition, or the subtraction. 
of fractions, as, ggtsotebe=is. and ps-—ap=qo- An 
undated market report with official quotations fur 
eotton and yarn oecupies five pages. 

By a thorough revision, and by filling in the blank 
pages and deleting the examination questions, the 
subjects named in the contents might be adequately 
dealt with, but in its present form this bool contains 
so little that is new, and so much that is inexact or 
untrue, that it is difficult to say for whom it is 
suited. 
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ELECTRICAL TESTING. 
Laboratory and Factory Tests in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By George F. Sever and Fitzhugh Townsend. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. xii+269. 
(London: .\. Constable and Co., Lid.; New York: 
D. van Nostrand Co., 1908.) Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Tis almost unavoidahle that a book on laboratory 
practice, written by men whose duty it is to plan 
and superintend the work done by students, must 
savour somewhat of the instruction sheets which at 
universities are supplied to the laboratory classes. It 
is equally unavoidable that such instruction cannot 
be given in perfectly general terms, but must be 
adapted more or less to the syllabus in use at each 
particular university, and to the plant provided for 
the laboratory. Thus « work on laboratory tests 
may be exceedingly useful to students working at 
the particular laboratory to which it refers, but 
whether students at other institutions will be able to 
derive much benefit from it is doubtful. The ad- 
vanced student and the scientific engineer, who is 
already practice, will probably also be able to 
derive some advantage from the boolk under review, 
but he would reap the same advantage with less 
mental labour from any elementary text-book on elee- 
trieal enginecring. The words ‘ factory tests ”* in the 
title must be taken to mean that the tests used in a 
particular laboratory may more or less also be used 
in a factory. This ts, of course, true of all work 
carried out in a modern well-equipped taboratory, and, 
therefore, not a distinctive feature of the methods 
described in the present work. 

It is certainly difficult to compress into 260 pages 
the whole subject of electrical testing, and want of 
space may be the reason why the authors have treated 
certain subjects in a very bricf one almost 
tempted to say sketchy—manner, but | think they 
have not been judicious in the matter of curtailment, 
inasmuch as they have shortened or omitted alto- 
gether the exposition of general principles. On the 
other hand, they have unduly expanded the 
routine of testing. .\s an example of sketehy treat- 
ment of fundamental matters, take the Ieyvland 
diagram on p. 172 of the induction motor, which 
is given on the assumption that the motor has 
neither ohimie nor iron losses, and the various veetors 


in 


Is 


are indiscriminately referred to as representing mag- 
netomotive furees, currents, flux, or clectromotive 
forees, without a word of explanation. That such 
treatment of a difficult subject must have seemed to 
the authors themselves somewhat unsatisfuctory may 
be gathered from the following sentence, which occurs 


ny ibe Ue | 
“This diagram has been so fully discussed 
in the literature of the induction motor that 


it is not thought necessary to reproduce the proof of 
fe here. 

Just 
mental 


The 
principles 


sO. 


funda- 
them- 


authors assume that the 
are known, and content 
selves with giving mere rules for testing. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
deals with preliminary measurements and with tests 


mere | 
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we come to alternating-current machines and trans- 
formers, and then follows the third part, which bears 
the title ‘ Electrical Measurements.”’ This title is 
rather misleading, for here we find such subjects as 
the determination of the leakage coefficient of a 
dynamo, the Hopkinson method of testing for per- 
meabilitvy, Ewing's hysteresis tester, Ewing’s mag- 
netic bridge, the plotting of the hysteretic loop—all 
subjects which one would rather call magnetic, not 
electrical, tests. However, a title which only fits 
part of the contents is not a serious matter, but 
that some electrical tests are treated in a very super- 
ficial) manner is a decided drawback. Thus the Wheat- 
stone bridge, which logically ought to have found 
a place in the first part, is dismissed in two pages 
of letterpress and a very imperfect diagram, whilst 
no mention is made of Varley's bridge or Thomson's 
double bridge. The potentiometer fares even worse. 
The diagram on p. 250 is crude and incomplete, and 
it is no help to the reader to be told on p. 251 that 
“ for commercial use the potentiometer is usually ar- 
ranged in some compact and convenient form.’’ It 
is precisely the instrument as practically used with 
all its refinements that the reader expects to find 
in a book on laboratory and factory testing. 

The third part also deals with tests on batteries 
and photometric work. Since both these subjects to- 
gether occupy barely nine pages, it is clear that the 
treatment can only be very superficial. One feature 
of the book which strikes the reader as peculiar is 
that the authors omit in most cases to mention the 
origin of the methods they describe. Thus, Scott’s 
name is not mentioned in connection with the change 
from three- to two-phase circuits, nor is Heyland’s 
name mentioned when describing his diagram. Quite 
apart from the consideration that it is only fair to 
give credit where it is due, the suppression of such 
references is inconvenient to the reader. Certain dis- 


coveries, inventions, methods, or tests are known 


) under the names of the men who first published them, 


and are usually identified in this manner. By omit- 

ting such means of identification, the young student 

loses touch with the subject he is supposed to acquire. 
Gispert INapp. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRAS. 
(1) Elementary Mgebra—1 School Course. By AW 10) 
Eggar. Pp. viiit324+28. (London: E. Arnold, 
n.d.) Price 3s. 6d. 


(2) .1 New .tgebra. By S. Barnard and J. M. Child. 


Vol. i., containing Parts i., ji, and tii., with 
Answers. Pp. x+371. (London: Macmillan and 
(Gos ltd), qe8:) Iricelecmod: 

(3) -llgebra for Secondary Schools, By Dr. Charles 


Davison. Pp. viiit623. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1908.) Price 6s. 

(4) The Eton .Ugebra, Part i. By P. Scoones and 
It, Wendl Ren Sera (London : Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 2s. od. 

(1) HIS book covers most of the ground required 

for boys who are not specialising in mathe- 


matics, with exercises in logarithms and a short 


of continuous-current machines. In the second part ; chapter on trigonometric ratios. There are tables of 
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these functions und of square roots at the end of 
the book. There is an excellent collection of ex- 
amples, many of which are of a practical type, and, 
therefore, in themselves more interesting than the old- 
fashioned academic questions. The proofs of forniulie 
and methods are in some cases somewhat concise, 
and would need amplification by the teacher. In par- 
ticular, the proof of the binomial theorem and the 
explanation of the method of finding square roots 
are of this character. In some cases the author 
adopts the heuristic method, and requires the student 
to derive formule for himself, as, for instance, in 
finding the factors of x*+? and x*+y'°+s'-3yys, 
and in finding the meaning of fractional indices and 
the values of logarithms. 

We should tike to see less formal methods of finding 
the 11.C.F. of two algebraic expressions, based on 
the fact that R=aA—bB contains the common [actors 
of .\ and B, as in many cases R can be factorised 
and the common factors detected with much less 
trouble and with a more direct appeal to common 
sense than by the formal method. The chapter on 
factors is very fully and carefully done, and_ this 
method would be a natural sequel. 

The use of graphs is well exemplified and illustrated 
by a good number of examples. The chapters on 
ratio, proportion, and variation are good, especially 
in the selection of interesting practical examples. 

(2) Messrs. Barnard and Child have made a brave 
attempt to give a logical development of algebra in 
a form suitable for school work. They explain the 
meaning of the laws of associution, commutation, 
and distribution as applied to addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, and lead up to the solu- 
tion of what are to a beginner quite difficult prob- 
lems. 

Negative numbers are not considered until part ii. 
(p- 149), and are there explained by extending the 
scale of natural numbers backwards. In this part 
some of the difficulties would seem to be too delicate 
for the comprehension of a beginner, as, for example, 
the distinction between 2+(—3) and (—3)+2. Every 
teacher musf, of course, use his judgment as to how 
far to press such niceties. The explanations are 
carefully given throughout, and the collection of ex- 
amples is excellent. The method of factors is applied 
tu finding the H.C.I*. and L.C.M. of a set of ex- 
pressions; in fact, one special and excellent feature 
of the book is its earty introduction to factorisation. 
As soon as a boy can factorise with facility, the ex- 
pressions have a form and interest to him which they 
did not possess before. Iractions are introduced in 
part jii., and theorems on equal fractions (the authors 
avoid the use of the term “‘ratio”’) are given in 
chapter xx. Graphs are introduced in chapter xxili., 
and illustrated by useful examples. The book ends 
with quadratic equations and problems leading to 
them, followed by a useful series of test papers. We 
look forward with interest to the appearance of the 
second volume. 

(3) This is a book on the model of Todhunter, with 
the re-adjustments and improvements in methods of 
proof which modern requirements demand. 
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index laws and of the binomial and exponential 
theorems are given for all commensurable numbcrs, 
and are assumed, perhaps, however, somewhat too 
silently, to hold for incommensurables also, the author 
evidently considering it wise to postpone a rigorous 
treatment of Incommensurables. Indeterminate equa- 
tions of the first degree are introduced early, and 
clearly illustrated by well-drawn graphs. There are 
good chapters on permutations and combinations, and 
on the simpler tests of convergency and divergency of 
series, and the chapter on miscellaneous graphs forms 
a useful introduction to curve-tracing. Continued 
fractions and probability are not treated. The book 
is excellently printed, and there are a good number 
of examples attached to the various chapters, but 
rather a scanty supply of miscellaneous examples 
(100) at the end of the book. This could be remedied 
in a subsequent edition. 

(4) This consists of a collection of examples up to 
quadratic equations, prefaced by a set of specimen 
examples worked out, to secure uniformity of method, 
and concluding with miscellaneous examples arranged 


in short sets, and graduated in difficulty, so as to 
test a boy's knowledge at various stages of progress. 


There is an extensive collection of graphs, each of 
which is accompanied by useful instructions as to 
scale. No bookwork is given, as it is considered 
that, in the early stages of algebra, all explanation 
must be left to the teacher. 


OUR BOOK 


Agriculture for Southern Schools. 


SHELF. 


By J. F. Duggar. 


Pp. xit+362. (New York: The Macmillan Co.; 
London : Macmillan and (Cie, Italy, Sieorite)) 
Pricer semGds 

Tuts little book hus been written, the author tells 


us, as an elementary text-book on agriculture that 
shalt differ from others in having a definite and 
limited field—the southern States of the United States. 
While the principles underlying the subject are uni- 
versal, their applications vary much in different locali- 
ties, and by confining attention to a particular area it 
becomes possible to present the subject in the concrete 
way essential for beginners. The crops, soil condi- 
tions, and general facts of cultivation are all within 
the experience of the scholar or his farmer friends, 
and he is not likely to be troubled with that béfe noir 
of the agricultural teacher—the principle that is per- 
fectly sound in itself, but not economical, and there- 
fore not applicable, in the particular district. 

A perusal of the book shows that the author has 
succeeded in his somewhat difficult task. The 
essential principles are well brought out, and the 
illustrations are to the point. Vhe opening chapters 
deal with the structure of the flower and seed- 
formation: peach, cotton, tobacco, and others being 
chosen as examples. The conditions necessary for 
germination and plant growth are then discussed, and 
the author next passes on to the highly important 
problem of adapting the crop to the soil. So much 
money has been lost in the past through planting 
crops unsuited to the soil that the author does well 
to direct attention to this matter; he points out, for 
instance, that sandy soils are best cropped with early 
vegetables, peaches, cotton, pea-nuts, water-melons, 
&c., while clay soils are better for hay crops, apples, 
A few chapters are then devoted to manures, and 
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afterwards the special crops of the south are de- 
scribed. Succeeding chapters deal with plant diseases 
and insects; these, however, are written by specialists, 
as one man could not hope to write a useful book 
which would cover the whole range of the subject. 
Altogether the book appears to be admirably suited 
to the purpose for which it is intended, and it ean 
be cordially reeommended as a clear statement of 
the prineiples of the subject. IB Ie Re 


Vitality, Fasting, and Nutrition. By Hereward Car- 
rington. With an introduction by Dr. A. Rabagliati. 
Pp. xI+648. (London: Rebman, Ltd., n.d.) Price 
BUS, WAG 

THE use of food of different kinds in disease, and the 

need of prohibition of food either in part or in toto, 

is a necessary part of the knowledge of every medical 
practitioner. The author of the above work seeks to 
magnify the importance of fasting over prolonged 
periods as the sole means of euring all the ills of 


human flesh. Some years ago another Ameriean 
writer wrote a book entitled the ‘No Breakfast 


Cure,” in whieh the omission of this very pleasant 
meal was lauded as the universal panacea for all 
illness. Mr. Carrington has, however, “ gone one 
better,’’ and advises the diseontinuanee of all meals. 
His book is a strange medley, and hardly merits 
serious consideration in a seientifie journal. Among 
its many assertions whieh are unsupported throughout 
by any experimental evidenee are the following :— 
All medieal seience is wrong ab initio; diseases are 
nature's mode of cure; the taking of the impurities 
ealled foods is the source of ull evil; the germ theory 
of disease is a myth; the law of conservation of 
energy is a fiction; food is not a source of energy 
or strength, but of weakness; the energy of the body 
is derived from an internal souree, a kind of vital 
spirit in one's interior whieh ean only be cleansed 
and rendered pure by the ageney of starvation. 

Happily for the sake of the too easily gulled public, 
he relates some cases illustrative of his method of 
eure. The perusal of these will be quite sufficient 
to prevent his therapeutie methods from obtaining a 
wide vogue. Some of these describe the ordinary 
symptoms of starvation somewhat graphically, but 
death when it occurred as the inevitable result is 
attributed to something else. Photographs are given 
of one patient reduced to the condition of a skeleton, 
but purified from the dross of food with the vital 
flame burning without hindrance. As a proof of this 
patient's vigour after a fast of forty-one days, the 
author naively remarks :~ ‘I helped him to undress 
and dress, though he could easily have done this 
himself.” 

The hook is only remarkable as an instanee of the 
lengths to whieh a fad ean be earried. 
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Die Cestoden der Végel. By 
Zool. Jahrb., Suppl. 50, part i. 
Gustav Fiseher, 1908.) 

In no group of vertebrates are cestode worms so 

numerous and of such varied types as among birds, 

and as these have hitherto been but little studied, 

Dr. Fuhrmann has for the last eleven years devoted 

a large portion of his time to their investigation, 

directing special attention to the tzniid, or tape- 


Dr. O. Fuhrmann. 
Pp. 1-232. (Jena: 


worm, group. The result is the present memoir, 
which bears full witness to the arduous nature of 


the author's labours. No fewer than sixty-four distinet 
generic types (many of them with numerous species) 
of these parasites are recognised as infesting birds, 
and the author has taken snecial pains to ascertain 
so far as possible the particular groups of birds to 
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which these various genera respectively devote their 
attentions. This renders the work of value and in. 
terest to the ornithologist as well as to the students of 
parasitology, sinee the results have a distinet bearing 
on the mutual relations of different bird-groups. He 
shows, for instanee, that the plover group ({imicolze) 
has no parasites eommon to the gulls (Gaviz), whieh 
may tend to show that these groups are less inti- 
mately related than is generally eonsidered to be the 
ease, although, before coming to a definite conclusion, 
the difference in their habitats must be borne in mind. 
Similarly, it is found that the parasitie worms of the 
diurnal birds of prey (Aeceipitres) are totally distinet 
from those of the owls (Striges), despite the faet that 
the food of many members of the two groups is 
identical. In this ease we have confirmation of the 
modern view as to the wide sundcring of the .\ecipitres 
and the Striges. To follow the author further is, 
within the limitations of our space, impossible, and 
we may therefore econelude by commending his worl 
to the best attention of both ornithologists and hel- 
minthologists. Rae 


Thoughts on Natural Philosophy, with a New Read- 
ing of Newton’s First Law. By A. Biddlecomhe. 
Pp. 24. (London: Whittaker and Co., n.d.) 

Maxy and various are the subjects that may be in- 
cluded under the term ‘‘ natural philosophy."’ The 
author, in a brochure of the modest length of twenty- 
four pages, refers to all the recent physieal discoveries, 
over which he is enthusiastie. Radium and the theory 
of atomic disintegration, he says, ‘*t enabled him to 
jump to the apprehension of the speed theory of 
material combination whieh has formed the germ 
from which this sketch of a true natural philosophy 
has developed.” 

His main point seems to be that energy (or natural 
motion)—and the «ther is considered to be material 
—is the original thing, and that rest is a secondary 
effeet. Tle thus arrives—by ‘* natural philosophy,” 
shall we say? at a point not very distant from the 
modern doctrine of energy, although he himself ap- 
pears to consider that this point of view is unorthodox. 
The ‘‘ speed theory '’ is best described in the author’s 
own words : 

“This is the great truth, and appears to be the key 
to the Riddle of the Universe~ viz., that the speed? 
and weight of granules, eorpuseles, atoms, and mole- 
cules, and the peculiarities of movement resulting 
from that speed and weight, give to substanees their 
distinguishing charaeteristies, and aeeount for all 
natural phenomena.”’ 

With this as a possible point of view, none, probably, 
will be disposed to quarrel. Though it may be new 
to the philosopher, it will sound not altogether un- 
familiar to the man of science. 


The Ruskin Nature Reader. Being a Colleetion of 
Literary Extracts to .\ccompany a Course of Nature 
Study. Selected and edited by G. R. Bennett. 
Po.ix+236. (London: @jpe\la Dent and§g@omencder 
Price 1s. gd. 

Tue judicious selection of literary extracts whieh 

Mr. Bennett has made shows convincingly what a 

strong appeal to our great writers natura] objeets 

and phenomena have always made. Though ealled 
after him, the reading-book is by no means confined 
to exeerpts from Ruskin’s work; indeed, there are 
only five sueh extracts among forty-four. Gilbert 

White, Twndall, Izaak Walton, Darwin, and Richard 

Jefferies are among the writers drawn upon. If the 

book sends boys and girls out to observe for them- 

selves, as Mr. Bennett hopes it will, it will have 
served a really useful purpose. 
1 Speed and movement may take many forins. 
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[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 


An Electromagnetic Problem. 


Ix the application of general principles to special cascs 
it is sometimes found that the result is a seeming paradox, 
which is not always easy to remove. Such problems, 
although involving no new principle, are nevertheless of 
considcrable interest, and after attaining their satisfactory 
solution we often realise that we did not before appreciate 
the fuli import of the general law. 

‘The following question has been discussed with con- 
siderable interest among some of the writer’s friends, and 
therefore it seemed not improbable that other physicists 
might be interested. 

if two spheres of positive electricity are near together 
and are suddenly released, it is clear that their potential 
energy decreases as they separate and goes over into 
kinetic energy of motion. This kinetic energy is, of 
course, the energy of the magnetic field which results from 
the motion of the charges. 

It seems possible, however, to arrange a system so that 
this magnetic field shall vanish because of symmetry, and 
the question then presents itself, Where is the energy? 
Suppose we have a sphere of positive electrification placed 
as the water is in a soap bubble, and capable of expand- 
ing under the mutual repulsion of its parts. The potential 
energy of the electricity certainly decreases as the sphere 
expands, and if the electricity be considered continuous 
there is certainly no chance for a magnetic field, us is 
eusily seen from consideration of symmetry. If the sphere 
be allowed to expand, where does the energy go? The 
obvinus answer is that the electricity is not continuous, but 
exists as discrete particles, f.e. as electrons; but if we 
try to escape the difficulty in this way, it is equivalent 
ta admitting that the electrical laws, together with thre 
conservation of energy, require in themselves the discrete 
structure of electricity. Hf, on the other hand, we say 
that the electricity is associated with matter, f.e. with 
ponderable mass, and the energy appears as ordinary 
mechanical energy of motion, then we are admitting that 


the electrical and energy laws require the association of | 


electricity with matter. 

Vhere seem to be no other solutions tn the problem than 
those above given, and if we admit cither of them we 
reach a conclusion which certainly is striking when we 
epnsider that we have only used the general laws of clec- 
tricity and energy. 

The writer dnes not state the abave as a fondamental 
paradox, but only as an interesting problem. 

D. VF. Comstock. 

Institute of Technolagy, Boston, Ma-s., November 3. 


The Progress of Aviation, 


Tave read with great interest the article on the above 
subject by Prof. Bryan in Nature of October 29. 

May | be permitted to direct especial attention to the 
necessity for finding the displacement of the centre of 
pressure on all kinds of surfaces and at all angles therein 
referred tu? The paper by Prof. Bryan and Mr. Williams 
on the subjert of longitudinal stability, and Captain 
Ferber’s article in the Revue d’ Irtillerie (November, 1995), 
both assume the truth of Joéssel’s law. There is, how- 
ever, every reason to suppose that there is a certain critical 
angle below which Joéssel’s law ceases ta be true, the 
displacement decreasing with the angle instead of in- 
ercasing.* 

Consequently, the numerical conclusions arrived at fron\ 
the stability formule of Captain Ferber and Prof. Bryan 
may be very wide of the mark. i 

1 Spratt-Moedebeck's “Pocket-book of Aéronautics” 1904); Wilbur 
Wright, Smithsonian Report, 1902. pp. 132-148 ( Journal of Western Society 


of Kuginecrs, December, 1901); Turnbull, Physical Review, vol. xxiv., 
No. 3, 1907. 
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I hope to experiment in this direction myself, but my 
time is very limited. There can be no doubt whatever 
that a thorough investigation as to the centre of pressure 
would be of the greatest practical use. 

HERBERT CHATLEY. 

32 Britannia Road, Southsea, October 31. 


I aGREE strongly with all that Mr. Chatley has said. 
It cannot be too emphatically pointed out that the object 
of our stability investigations was to show that the subject 
is capable of being treated mathematically, and that, given 
the requisite experimental data, the conditions of stability 
of any system of planes or surfaces can be calculated out 
in the form of numerical results. The cases in which this 
was done were intended merely as cxaniples illustrative of 
ihe general method, and for this purpose Joéssel’s law 
furnished the simplest assumption available at the time. 
it will be noticed, too, that arbitrary values were assumed 
for the moments of inertia of the systems. To draw infer- 
ences from the results of examples worked out with this 
object would be an unfortunate mistake. 

it is to be regretted that want of time has preveniced 
my attempting to work out any examples based on the 
Turnbull results, though the idea suggested itself when I 
saw the paper in the Physical Review. The theory of 
stability has thus been somewhat at a standstill. Those 
who, like Mr. Chatley and, myself, would like to see that 
theory advanced are prevented from doing this by pressure 
of other duties, while those who have the necessary time 
and money have been mainly occupied of late in breaking 
records. Mr. Lanchester’s theory of stability starts from 
so different a standpoint that it must be discussed at a 
future time. G. TH. Bryan. 


Potato Black Scab. 


Tue discovery this autumn of black scab in the potato 
crop in two localities in co. Down was the means, through 
the trish Department of Agriculture, of supplying me with 
excellent material of diseased tubers for examination. 1 
have kept the resting ‘‘ spores ’’ of the chytridian fungus 
Chrysophlyctis endobtotica, Schilb., causing the disease, 
under varied conditions of temperature, nourishment, 
moisture, and light, and have succeeded in causing the 
‘““ spores ’? to germinate, especially by cultivation in potato 
juice. Each ‘“‘ spore’ proves to be a zoosporangium, foll 
of zoospores or zoogonidia, seen in active swarming 
mation before rupture of the sporangium. The zoospores, 
1-5-2 # in diameter, escape through a slit-like opening 
in the wall of the sporangium 30-60 » in diameter, and 
have the usual characters of a chytridian zoospore. 

since the publication of Schilbersky’s short preliminary 
account in 1896 in the Berichte der deutscher botanischen 
Gesellschaft, and Potter's account of his discovery of the 
pest in Cheshire in 1902, we have learnt nothing of the 
life-history of this injurious fungus. 

T. Jounson. 

Roval College of Science, Dublin, November 17. 


The Nature of ¥ Rays, 


Exrermmests by Prof. Bragg and myself upon the 
secondary kathode radiation which proceeds from matter 
through which y rays are allowed to pass, taken in con- 
junction with the similar result announced by Mr. Cooksey 
in Nature of April 2 (vol. Ixxvii., p. 509) for N-rays, 
suppcrt the theory of the material nature of X and of 
y rays originally advanced by Prof. Bragg. 

The modification of the ether-pulse theory recently 
advanced by Prof. Thomson may possibly furnish a partial 
explanation of these effects, but in the light of some 
experiments which {[ have fately carried out upon the 
secondary y rays, even this modification seems quite in- 
sufficient. .\ brief summary of these results is appended. 

(t) The y rays of Ra, and probably of Th, appear to 
consist af two distinct homogeneous bundles, the value of 
A'A (where A is the absorption coefficient and A the 
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density of the matcrial) for the soft set being approximately 
four times that for the hard. 

(2) For each set of rays the value of A/A is constant, 
and practically independent of the nature of the absorbing 
material with which A is measured, provided that in the 
case of the soft rays secondary eflects be excluded. 

(3) Secondary y radiation appears on both sides of a 
plate which is penetrated by a stream of y rays. There 
exists a marked lack of symmetry between the amount of 
secondary radiation which proceeds from the two sides. 

(4) A lack of symmetry exists in the case of some sub- 
stances between the quality of the radiation on the two 
sides. 

(5) The last results seem yery difficult to reconcile with 
a pulse theory. On the ‘‘ material ’’ theory propounded by 
Prof. Bragg no such difficulty arises. 

(6) The secondary y radiation appears to be derived from 
the primary by a process of scattering, this proccss 
generally involving a reduction in the subsequent pene- 
trating power of the ray affected. 

(7) There appears to be reason to believe that the dis- 
tribution of the scattered radiation depends to some extent 
upon the hardness of the radiation which is scattered, al>o 
upon the nature of the material in which the scattering is 
produced. The softer radiation appears to be turned back 
to a somewhat greater extent than the hard. Materials 
of high atomic weight seem to be able ta produce more 
complete scattering than those of lower atomic weight. 

(8) The absorption of y radiation which has already 
passed through a thickness of one substance by screens 
of a different suhstance may not in all cases give a true 
measure of the absorption of the original radiation which 
has been cffected by the first screens. 

eae Nie NINDSEN 

University of Adclaide, October 1. 

[As there are few opportunities in Australia for an in- 
vestigator to place his views quickly before a scientific 
public, we print the ubove Ietter, but with it the corre- 
spondence must cease, The subject is more suitable for 
discussion in special journals devoted to physics than in 
our columns.—Ep, Nature.] 


The Origin of Spectra. 


Tue very interesting observation af the anomalous dis- 
persion of luminous hydrogen in the neighbourhood of the 
Ha line recordrd by Messrs. R. Ladenburg and Stanislaw 
Loria in Nature of Navember 5 (p. 7), and the known 
absenee of the phenomena in ordinary hydrogen, show 
conclusively that the spectrum lines of a substance are 
not frec periods of the atoms in their normal state, but 
only of those systems produccd somchow by the agency 
which gives rise to the spectra. 

The figure 1/50,090 as the number of electrons per atom 


of course means that in the gas under experiment only | 


one atom in 50,000 was emitting the Ile line at any one 
time. The very important remark is made that 
unomalous dispersion in the neighbourhood of the other 
lines of the hydrogen scrivs “Sis expected to be much 
smaller than that at the Ha line.’”’? Vf this be so, it will 
show that at any given time different numbers of atoms 
are producing the different lines, that is to sav, that the 
spectrum is not produced in toto by each atam. Each 


atom (or rather the system cmitting the lines) may, for 
instance, only be emitting one Hine at a time. These 


vesulls are the sume as those ] have deduced from Prof. 
R. W. Wood's work on the anomalous dispersion of 
sodium vapour. Sodium vapour shows anomalous dis- 
persion in the neighhourhood of all the lines of the prin- 
‘pal series, which ‘Sis very strong at D, fecble at the 
first pair of ultra-violet lines A 3303, and almost imper- 
ceptible at A 2852.°? It is also, Wood states, stronger 
at D. thin at D,. This shows that the number of atoms 
emitting DPD. at any time is greater than the number 
emitting D,. and hath these are much greater than the 
numbers emitting the higher members of the series, We 
note that there is no anomalous dispersion in the neigh- 
hourhaod of the lines of the subordinate serics of the 
sodium spectrum showing that heat alone does not pro- 
duce those systems which vihrate with the periods of the 
subordinate series, which agrees with the facts that these 
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sctries do not appear in the absorption specirum of sodium 
vapour or in the Bunsen flame spectrum of sodium. 

It thus seems probable that different series of fines in 
a spectrum are produced by entircly different vibrating 
systems, while any system possibly only emits one line 
at a time of its own particular series, depending upon the 
manner in which it has becn struck. It is evident that 
the different vibrating systems obtained, and their relative 
propartions, may be expected to vary with the nature of 
the clectrical discharge producing the spectra, and hence 
the variation of the spectra under different conditions. 
This may, perhaps, on the modern views, be regurded as 
the same idea put forth many years ago by Sir Norman 
Lockyer in his dissociation hypothesis. 

1 make these observations in order that those working 
on the suhject from the theoretical side may the better 


see the phenomena to he explained, which are quite 
different from ordinary dynamical vibrating systems. 
In conclusion, I should like io direct attention to the 


importance of extending Messrs. Ladenburg and Leria’s 
work. By examining every line in the spectrum of an 
element we could, for instance, say whether a line was faint 
because very few systems were emitting it, or whether its 
faintness must be attributed to the fact that the vibrations 
producing this line have only a very small amplitude. 
ALBERT EAGLE. 
Impcrial College af Science and Technology, 
London, November 9. 


A Gall-producing Dragon-fly. 


Wurex looking through Dr. C. llouard’s new work on 
galls (‘ Les Zoocécidies des Plantes d'Europe et du Bassin 
de la Meéditerranée,’’ tome i.), I was surprised to find 
on p. 249 an entry :—‘ Minime borselette Q. ped. Lestes 
viridis, Van der Lind.” 

A gall-producing dragon-fly was quite new to me, but 
on looking up the subject 1 found a series of very 
important observations on the ovipasition and larva of 
the species in question by the Abbé Pierre and M. de 
Rocquigny-Adanson, in the Nevne scientifique du Bour- 
bounats ct du Centre de la France, xv. and xvi. (19023), 
and the Javales et Bulletin de la Société entomologique 
dv France for toaz. As these seem to have been entirely 
everlooked in’ England, I think it may be uscful to 
epitomise them as bricfly as possible. 

Yhe eggs of Lestes eiridis are laid on the branehes of 
a great varicty of deciduous trees and shrubs, bat always 
close to, or overhanging, water, and therefore probably 
most often an alders or willows. These result in the pre- 
duction of small galls, which are sometimes extremely 
abundant, and which are thus described by Pierre :— 

““Un bourrclet mesure de 1 mm. 3 A 2 mm. de longucur, 
sur } ou romm. de Jargeur. Deux bourrelets sont associés 
cn chevron et forment un angle d’A peu prés 90°, ouvert 
vers Ie bas du rameau. Le sommet de langle préscnte 
une pellicule corticale plas ou moins arrondic, formant 
clapct au dessus de J’ouverture par laquelle de 1 A 4 
aufs ont été insérés sur ehaque bourrelet.  Enfin les 
cheyrons distants de 2 mni., sont assnci¢s en série longi- 
tudinale, de telle facon qu’une méme_ génératrice du 
ramcau soit sensiblement bissectrice de tous les angles.” 

The emergence from the eggs and the structure of the 
larva are equally curious. The new-born larva, or ‘ pro- 
larve,”’ as Pierre calls it Glan. Sec, Ent. de France, 1904, 
pp. 477-54, pl. iv.), resembles a coleopterous pupa, being 
enclased in an qauter membrane which leaves it only the 
power of Teaping. If these young larvie do not fall into 
the water on emerging from the egg, they leap about, 
sometimes for several hours, until they succeed in reach- 
ing it. After reaching the water the pro-larva rests on 
its back for two hours, and then casts the skin, a process 
occupying from three to thirteen minutes. The Jarval 
development of Lestes wridis has been compared by M. 
Giard to that of the crickets. A similar structure of the 
newly emerged larva has also been noticed in Epithera 
bimarulata, another dragon-fly. 

I may remark that Lestes viridis, though cammon on 
the Continent, is an insect of great rarity with us, and 
not firmly established in the list of British species. 

MAG JPG IASI 
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HERE are few parts of the British Isles whieh 
can rival the southern Highlands of Scotland 


for beauty and variety of scenery. Over muelh of 
this distriet the genius of Seott has thrown the 
glumour of romance, and year after year erowds 


of tourists visit the seenes which he has rendered 
famous. The flat vales which lie to the south of 
the muuntains (the plain of Strathmore) afford an excel- 
lent contrast to the bolder hill country behind them. 
Even the most stolid traveller who enters this region 
nay be expeeted to feel same curiosity regarding the 
origin of the scenery and the history of the rocks 
which meet his eyes. Not a little has been written 
on this subject, but mueh of it is contained in scientific 
inemoirs and periodicals which are beyond the grasp 
of the untrained geologist. The country, espeeially 
the Highland portion of it, is of great complexity, 
and its strueture has given rise to discussions, many 
of which are far from settled at the present time. 
Vhe task whieh the author of this worls has essayed 


is one of considerable difficulty. He 
aims at giving an account of the 


geology and physiographical develop- 
ment of this intricate region which 
shall be intelligible to the unscientifie 
and at the same time thoroughly 
abreast of the most recent researches. 
He has achieved a large measure of 
success even in the most difficult part, 
while some of his chapters, such as 
those on glaciation and scenery, are 
excellent. The result is a book which 
is at onee interesting to the layman 
and useful to the professed geologist. 

The great boundary fault which 
runs across Seotlind from Stonehaven 
to the Firth of Clyde separates the 
Highlands from the valley of Strath- 
more, two districts which are as dif- 
ferent in their geology as in their 
scenery and economic development. 
To the north lie metamorphic schists 
and gneisses of unknown age; to the 
south are fossiliferous Old Red Sand- 
stone and Carboniferous rocks. One 
volume is assigned to cach of these 
subdivisions. Much of the southern 
Highlands has been mapped by the 
Geological Survey, which has pub- 


lished maps (and im some cases 
memoirs also. Mr. Macnair is well known for 
his investigations on the metamorphic rocks of 


Perthshire, and is familiar with a large part of the 
area he undertakes to deseribe. His researches have 
led him to eonelusions not essentially different from 
those of the Survev officers, “whose opinions and oh- 
servations he frequently quotes. He aecepts the 
current theories that as we proceed northwards from 
the Highland border we pass over a succession of 
slates, grits, gneisses, miea sehists, and limestones, 
whieh are not only apparently but actually in ascend- 
ing order, They vary in lithological eharacter and 
in degree of metamorphism, hut are essentially an 
unbroken and continuous succession, the quartzite of 
Schichallion and Ben-v-gloe being the highest, while 
the grits and slutes of Leny and Aberfovle are the 
lowest rocks of the district. Two series of igneous 
rocks are found among the sedimentary schists, one 


1 © T Geology and Se nery of the Grampians and the Valley f Strath- 


more. By Peier Ma inir 2 Vols: Vol. 1, pp. xiv tras: v ites 
xii 199. (Glasgow: Jam.s MacLeho:e and Sons, 1908.) Price, 2 vols , 
2r.. net 
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older and another later than the period of folding 
and metamorphism. The former comprises the horn- 


_blendic sehists, which are especially common around 


Fic, 1.—The Killin Hills, from the Dochart. 


Loeh Tay, and the aeid gneisses of Ben Vuroeh; 
among the latter may be placed the granitic bosses 
of Garabal Hill, Glen Lednock, &c. Mr. Maenair 
describes what, in his opinion, is the strueture of 
the country, and gives seetions showing a_ series 
of complex fans and synelinoria the axes of whieh 
have a north-east trend. Although these hypotheses 
are aecepted by probably the majority of the geolo- 
gists who are working in this district at the present 
time, they cannot by any means be regarded as estab- 
lished on any firm basis of proof. The apparent up- 
ward succession is quite possibly misleading. Many 
strong reasons may be advanced against it, and the 
structure is not more clear than the sequence. Apart 


from this, Mr. Muacnair’s account of the geology of 
the Grampians is clear and judicious, and may be 
recommended to those who wish to get a general 
idea of the subject without too much detail. 

The second volume begins with a description of the 


Photo, dy WL. Howie. 
From ‘* Geology and Scenery of the Grampians.” 


Old Red Sandstone (Upper and Lower) of Strath- 
more, This vast sedimentary formation has always 
had a strong attraetion for Scottish geologists. The 
author has given much time to its study; he dis- 
cusses it with enthusiasm, and attempts to prove that, 
contrary to the usual opinion, the deposits are of 
Marine origin, and at one time completely buried the 
Highland mountains. The arguments he brings for- 
ward are not new to geologists, and, we must con- 
fess, are, in our opinion, far from convineing; the 
old theories of Godwin Austen, Ramsay, and Sir A. 
Geikie are not vet disposed of and out of date. These 
chapters contain, however, many observations which 
are litte known and well worth placing on reeord. 
The Carboniferous rocks occupy only a very small 
area, and are not otherwise important. : 

As might be expected in a region of such varied 
topography, the glacial and alluvial deposits are of 
considerable importance. The ehapters devoted to 
them and to their effect on the seenery of this part of 
Scotland are the most readable in the book, and should 
prove interesting to anyone who eares for geology 
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or physiography. They are also free from the con- 
troversial matter which is rather obtrusive in the 
chapters on Highland schists and Old Red Sand- 
stone. We must congratulate the author also on the 
excellence of the illustrations, most of which are from 
photographs. Many of them are very beautiful and 
appropriate, and should be of great help to those who 
are not specially versed in geological literature. An 
exception may be made in the case of some of the 
photomicrographs of rock sections, which are not up 
to the general high standard of the book. A really 
good geological map of the area described is also a 
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coronal radiations. Readers of Nature will remember 
that this island was also selected by Mr. F. K- 
McClean as the locale of the expedition which he 
fitted up and carried through at his own expense, and 
Prof. Campbell rem: irks that they (the McClean party) 
were found to be ‘helpful and congenial com- 
panions.” 

The programme of the Lick observers comprised 
the determination of the contact times, the photo- 
graphy of the corona, on large and small scales, and 
of the coronal and chromospheric spectra, and 
a photographic search for any possible intra- 


Fic. 2.—View from the summit of Ben Lawers looking north-east along th great axial line of folding. 


desideratum which should be supplied if the book 
reaches a second edition, as we hope it will, 
le Sie IB, 


OBSERTATORY-CROCKER 
USS SURO, Sera, 


Be the courtesy of Prof. Campbell in furnishing 
advance proofs of Lick Observatory Bulletins 
Nos. 13) and 132, and from preliminary reports 
published by mine ole and Dr. \lbrecht,? we are able 
to form an idea of the perfect organisation of, and 
the results obtained by, the expedition from Lick 
Observatory which went to Flint Island to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun of January 3. 

The whole of the expenses of the Liek expedition 
was defrayed by Mr. W. HH. Crocker, this making the 
ninth oceusion on which his generosity has rendered 
such an expedition feasible. The party was conveyed 
from Tahiti to Flint Island by the U.S. gunboat 
Annapolis, and wrrived at the latter place, which is in 
latitude 11° S., and is 450 miles NAV. of Tahiti, on 
December 9, thus leaving twenty-four clear days for 
the erection and adjustment of the Dena fn 
addition to the Lick party, consisting of Prof. Camp- 
hell, Messrs. Perrine, Aitken and Albrecht, ie Mrs. 
Campbell, the expedition included Prof. lewis, of 
Berkeley, and Prof. Boss, and was accompanied by 
an expedition dispatched by the Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution; the latter consisted of Prof. Abbot and his 
assist int, Mr. .\. F. Moore, who were charged with 
the task of making bolometric observations of the 
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mercurial planet. As Mr. MeCfean has already 
reported, the weather on the morning of the 
eclipse was extremely sensational, rain falling in 


torrents between five minutes before and two or three 
seconds after the commencement of totality, but 
happily the clouds dispersed, and the remainder of 


the eclipse was observed in a comparatively clear sky. 


That results were obtained which are likely to pro- 
vide valuable additions to our knowledge of solar 
physics may be inferred from the following brief 


résumé of the preliminary reports of the observers. 

The observations of the contaety showed that mid- 
eclipse touk place some 27 seconds earlier, whilsc 
totality lasted some g seconds less, than the predicted 
times. 

In the intra-mercurial planet research two quadruple 
sets of cameras were emploved, each set so arranged 
as to include an area 9° broad and 28° long in the 
direction of the sun’s equator. Three hundred star 
images, going down to the ninth magnitude, were 
recorded, and all have been identified with known 
stars by Prof. Perrine. It now seems certain that 
no ptanet brighter than the seventh magnitude exists 
nearer the sun than Mercury, and, as it would need 
a large number of seventh-magnitude planets to 
account for the outstanding anomalies in the motion 
of Mereurs, Dr. \tbrecht considers that the observa- 
tional side of this research should now be considered 
as closed. The raison d‘étre of the Mercury anomalics 
must be sought elsewhere; possibly, as suggested by 
Prof. Seeliger, the material responsible for the 
Zodiacal Light may be sufficient to account for them. 

With the Floyd cumera, having a Clark lens of 


5 inches aperture and 67 inches focal length, fed by a 
12-inch cclostat, eight exposures, varving from 
‘instantaneous ’’ to 16 seconds, produced excellent 
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negatives showing streamers two solar ciameters in 
length. These long streamers are rather evenly dis- 
tributed around the sun, but the strong inner corona 
is much more intense on the east and west than at 
the poles. 

Prof. Campbell and Dr. Albrecht speak very highly 
of the simplicity and the performance of the 4o-feet 
“tower camera ’’ of 5 inches aperture, designed by 
Prof. Schaeberle for the 1893 eclipse. Fig. 1 ts repro- 
duced from an illustration accompanying the former's 
report in the Publications of the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific, and shows the instrument, in position, 
at Flint Island. Many advantages are claimed for 
this form of *“ direct’ instrument; among them the 
removal of the lens and a greater part of the tube 
from the ground region of intense atmospheric tremor, 
and the elimination of the possible distortion of a 
coelostat mirror are not the least. Stix exposures, 
varying from 2 to o4 seconds, were made, and the 
negatives show a wealth of coronal details. The 
chromospheric stratum is shown on the first and last 
photographs, and there is i large cruptive prominence 
In position-angle 214°. About fifteen streamers ex- 
tending to 14 lunar diameters and a similar number 
extending to 1 lunar diameter are shown on the 
longer exposures. .An unusually straight and slender 
streamer starts near the south point and extends, not 
radially, but in the direction of 190°, for about 
14 diameters; during the last seven-ninths of its length 
this streamer is accompanied by a fainter branch 
whieh makes an angle of 4° with its axis. Compuari- 
suns of the photographic brightness of the eorona, 
effected by impressing standard squares on some of 
the plates, show that almost all the effective photo- 
graphie light came from the inner corona situated 
within 1/ or 2/ of the moon’s edge. 

A plate exposed, in a spectrograph with the plate 
continuously moving, for fifteen seconds on either side 
of the end of totality, shows a speetrum in excellent 
focus from A 38e0 to A 5100 the linear scale being such 
that from A 3700 to A 5300 is 13 inches. Hundreds of 
bright lines, showing the depths and locations of the 
corresponding vapours, are recorded, and should fur- 
nish a wealth of information as to the sun’s higher 
atmosphere. 

A spectrograph fitted with quartz lenses, and 
prisms, of yg2 cm. aperture and 1 metre focal 
length, was employed by Prof. Lewis to obtain photo- 
graphs of the spectra of the corona and the ** flash.” 
A sliding diaphragm in front of the slit permitted 
comparison solar spectra to be obtained on the same 
plate, and an exposure of 34 minutes on the corona, 
with the slit tangential to the east limb, and a 
shorter exposure on the chromosphere were made 
immediately before, and at, third contaet. The un- 
expected curtailment of totality eaused the latter to 
be over-exposed, but some eighty chromospheric lines 
are seen projecting beyond the solar speetrum; the 
resulting spectra are some 14 em. long from A 3000 to 
D. Both the eontinuous and the line radiations of 
the corona are shown, and hoth apparently emanated 
from the inner corona within a region of less than a 
quarter of a radius from the photosphere. Fifteen 
eertain, and ten doubtful, lines are recorded, and of 
the former those at AA 5304, 3602°3 and 3390°7 are the 
strongest, the respective intensities being 10, 15 and 
30. That neither Huff, in 1900, nor Dyson, in 1900, 
1901 and 1905, recorded the strong line at A 3602°3, and 
that the latter obtained lines not shown on his own 
spectra, is taken by Prof. Lewis as evidence 
supporting the idea of a variable corona. 

In discussing the relative temperature of the corona, 
Prof. Lewis employs the principle enunciated by 
Stokes in 1876, and used by Lockyer in his researches 
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on stellar temperatures. 


This principle depends upon 
a comparison of the relative amounts of the ultra- 
violet and the red radiations in the light-sourees 
examined, predominance of the former denoting 
higher, and of the latter lower temperature. In 
Loekyer’s stellar work it was found that by the 
assumption of this law the previous results depending 
upon the chemical classification of the stars were 
plenarily confirmed, and Prof. Lewis’s conelusions 
are no less regular. Comparing the coronal with the 
solar spectrum, he finds that the latter is, relatively, 
much rieher in violet light, and says, ‘t henee it may 
be inferred that the corona is considerably colder than 
the sun.’’ Subsequent comparative tests with a 
standard candle, allowing for the atmospheric absorp- 
tion of the ultra-violet radiations, fix the lower limit 
of eoronal temperature at considerably more than 
2000° absolute. 


Fic, 1.—The 40-ft. Coronagraph. 


Some eighty-two chromospheric lines, beiween 
AA 31998 and 4863'0, with identifications from Row- 
land’s tables and Dyson's eclipse paper, are given, 
but, with only the tips of the lines projecting from the 
dense, over-exposed spectrum, the wave-lengths are, 
naturally, only approximate. 

For the examination of polarisation effects in the 
corona, four exposures, varving from two to six 
seconds eaeh, were made with each of the four 
eameras arranged for this purpose. Each photograph 
shows marked polarisation in all parts of the corona, 
and a comparative study of the series should, ineideni- 
ally, produce valuable information eoneerning the 
effect of clouds on such photographs, for during one 
exposure a cloud passed over the southern half of the 
corona, leaving the northern half cloud-free. 
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With two single-prism  spectrographs, specially 
designed by Prof. Campbell, three photographs of 


the coronal spectrum were obtained, the slits being 
placed east and west across the centre of the solar 
image. With the first, a good spectrum of the 
extreme inner corona, extending from A 3550 to A 5390, 
was obtained during an exposure of 3m. jos. Both 
the line at A 5303 and an upparently new line at 


A 360173, ulsv obtained by Prof. Lewis, are recorded 
strongly, each extending to 3! from the west, and 2! 
from the east, limb; the line at A 3987’0 is faintly, 


and that at A 423175 is easily, visible, whilst another 
upparently new, a faint, line shows at A 36255 
The absorption lines are seen most readily in’ the 
regions lying between 1i0/ and 20! from the limb, but 
are quite faint in the outer, und apparently absent 
from the ianer, corona. .\ compurison of the continu- 
ous spectrum with solar spectra taken with the same 
instrument at Mount Ilamilton indicates, again, a 
lower temperature for the former, although, in 
the absence of further detail, as to the similar 
treatment of the photographs considered, _ this 
evidence is not so conclusive as that educed by Prof. 
Lewis. 

With the second single-prism spectrograph, Cramer 
isochromatic plates were used and good spectra, ex- 
tending from A 3600 to A 6000, obtained, the general 
features being the same as in the preceding spectrum. 
Measures of the green line give its wave-length as 
Sg0me 20 5 

Owing a the inter-diffusion of the bright-line, the 
continuous, and the absorption spectra, these coronal 
spectrograms are rather difficult to interpret, but it 
appears certain that the radiations of the outer corona, 
of, say, more than 20! from the moon, are either not 
recorded ut all or are masked by the diffused 
spectrum of the brighter inner corona, The propor- 
tion of the light radiated by the coronal particles at 
this eclipse appears to have been relatively great as 
eompared with the amount of sunlight diffused by 
them, but whether this is due to variability in the 
corona or to the interference of light clouds it the 
previous eclipses is a question which Prof. Campbell 
und Dr. Mbrecht leave for future consideration. ‘To 
those observers who had had previous eclipse experi- 
ence, the outer corona on this occasion appeared dis- 
appointngly faint. 

It is unnecessary here tu enter into the numerous 
details given by Prof. Nbbot concerning his bolometric 
apparatus, but several important modifications of thet 
previously employed had been made for this eclipse, 
chiefly with the object of restricting the operative 
radiations during each observation to that delinite, 
small ares of the corona that was under actual obser- 
vation. Preliminary obscrvations of the relative 
brightness of the sun, of the sky at different distances 
from the sun, and of the moon were made before 
eclipse day, and the results are shown below. Tests 
were also made of the quality of the light from each 
of these sources, the criterion being the proportional 
transmissibility of the various rays by an ashphaltum 
screen. For sun, sky and moon the proportions of 
light transmitted were o'29 to 0'37, and 050 
respectively, the difference skyv- moon being due, pre- 
sumnhly, to the size and nature of the reflecting 
particles. These results lead to the inference that if 
the brightness of the corona be due merely to reflected 
ordinary sun rays, the transmissibility of the rays will 
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We Srea if the reflecting particles be of the 
grossdess of those composing the lunar surface, 
und Jes. “f they are minute like the molecules of 
gases. 


During the eclipse, observations were made with 
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the sun in six different positions in regard to the 
cross-wires cf the finder, the latter being crossed to 
form angles of 75° and 105°. In positions i. and ii. 
the moon's ence was tangent in one of the obtuse 
angles, and in fii. in one of the acute angles; this 
meant that in i. and ii. the bolometer was central on 
points 4! of are beyond the extremities of a lunar 
diameter inclined 52°5 to the E. and W. diameter; 
whilst in ili, the distance ef the moon's limb was 
about 12’ of are. In positions iv. and v. the wires 
were 15 of are beyond the extremities of the moon’s 
diameter, east and west respectively, and in vi. they 
intersected at the centre of the dark moon. ‘The ob- 
servations showed that the transmissibility of the 
inner coronal radiations, which passed through a 
screen transmitting light of less wave-length than 
3 #, Was o'364; on the same day the mean transmissi- 
bility of the solar radiations was found to be 0332. 
The whole of the reduced results ure collected in the 


following table, taking the sun's brightness as 
10,000,000 :—- : 
Brightness 
Sun, near zenith (Flint Island) 10,0C0, 9000 
Sky, 20° from sun a6 ae ne 140 
»» distant from sun ,. Bee oc Ee 31 
+» average a ee ae ae 62 
BS », previously measured at Mount Wilson 15 
Corona, positions iv. and v. &* ne a0 13 
e 5 1s Uysal oar ee ae 4 
Moon, about zenith distance go° (Flint Island)... 32 (2) 


In positions iii. and vi. the galvanometer showed no deflection. 


Several significant facts appear from these figures, 
of which two call for special mention. The first is 
that at sea-level (Flint Isfand) the sky is some four 
times as bright as observed at an altitude of 1800 
metres (Mount Wilson), thus showing the profound 
importance of establishing our Oicervatoue in the 
higher altitudes. Secondly, the brightness of the sky 
at 20° from the sun is to that of the corona as 140 3133 
nearer the sun the ratio would be enormously in- 
creased, and it therefore appears that to obtain phota- 
graphs of the corona without waiting for an eclipse 
is unpromising, to say the least. 


Summing up the ‘evidence now availible, Prof. 
Abbot believes that the best explanation of the 


character of the coronal radiation is that it is, in the 
main, due to reflected sunlight. The apparent 
absence of polarisation need not weaken this supposi- 
tion, for, owing to the fact that they receive light 
from the solid angle of a whole hemisphere of ‘the 
sun, the particles of the inner corona would be 
partially polarised in many directions, and therefore 
exhibit no definite polarisation in any one. The 
observed modification of the reflected solar spectrum 
may be due to the fact that the bright emissions from 
the heated particles close to the sun are sufficient to 
obliterate the absorption lines; further out the 
particles would be cooler—perhaps mainly solid and 
liquid—and the emission spectrum would then 
diminish, the absorption spectrum, as a consequence, 
appearing gradually. But as the light is still reflected 
sunlight only its intensity would diminish and its 
character and transmissibility would remain the same, 
as the observations show that they do. 

Whilst recognising fully the difficulty of accounting 
rigidly for alle the observed phenomena, Prof. Abbot 
conclides that in all probability the brightness of the 
corona is mainly due to reflected ordinary sunlight, 
diluted to some cxtent by the emissions from incan- 
descent purticles, and possibly, also, by some small 
amount of ‘ luminescence *’ such as produces the 
aurora. 

Witttim E. Roiston,. 
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IP AUON MN  ALSIDY TOBIN RE JES SUL SSRI E ato ae 
\\ E are glad to see that the New Zealand Govern- 

ment is actively continuing the work of pre- 
serving the natural scenery of the dominion to which 
we directed attenGion last year. Some interesting par- 
ticulars are given in the Report on Scenery Prescrva- 
tion tor the year 1go7-S8 lately issued by the Depar- 
ment «f Lands, fron’ which it is evident that the 
authorities fully appreciate the value of the remark- 
able natural attractions for which the Dominion Is 
so justh famous. During the year under review an 
additiea of more thin Sovo acres wats made to the 
urcit reserved under the Scenery Preservation and 
Public Works .\cts. Vhis area now reaches a total 
ot about 54,000 acres, exelusive of 100,000 acres of 
Crown find similarly reserved under the Land Act. 

The public of New Zealand appears to be as much 
interested in the good work as the Government, con- 
siderable sums having been raised by subscription for 
the purchase of special areas in the neighbourhood 
of sume of the large towns. Let us hope that thev 
will not forget to reserve a sufficient belt along the 
coast-line, so that future generations may be pro- 
teeted from attempts on the part of grasping land- 
lords to prevent the publie from making full use of 
the seashore, such as have lately given rise to so 
much dissatisfaction in our own country. 

The proper care of the areas reserved appears to 
be a matter of no little trouble and expense. Where 
they are covered with forest there is the constantly 
recurring danger of bush-fires and damage by stock. 
As the inspector of scenic reserves remarks in his 
report, swaggers and Maoris appear to sect fire to the 
country as if they were inspired by a spirit of destruc- 
tien, and settlers, in clearing their own lands, are 
indifferent to the damage their fires may cause by 
spreading on to the lands of the Crown. 

One of the most beneficial results of the reserva- 
tion of these large areas of native bush is scen in 
the preservation from destruetion of the native birds. 
We quote again from the subsidiary report of Mr. 
E. Phillips Turner, the inspector of scenic reserves 

“In the Canterbury reserves 1 found that the native 
birds (wth the exception of the tui, which in Akaroa is 
still fairly plentiful) are getting very searce. In Otago the 
lurser size of the reserves has served as a more effectual 
sanctuary, and tuis, bell-birds, and tomtits were fairly 
plentiful, whilst fantails, robins, wrens, parrakeets, kulus, 
and pigeons were also secn.”' 

‘The author of the main report is, we think, rather 
unnecessarily severe upon the New Zealand botanists. 
After very properly directing attention to ‘‘ the in- 
teresting and valuable report on a_ botanical survey 
of the Tongariro National Park, by Dr. Coekayne,”’ 
he observes :-— 

“Nowhere in the world are <uch beautiful and = rare 
plants and trees to be found as in New Zealand, and the 
time “Ss not far distant when this will be widely recog- 
nised, and visitors from abroad will undertake what our 
own stud 1s have overlooked." 


It is only a few months since we had occasion to 
notice in extremely interesting and beautifully illus- 
trated work on the New Zealand flora by two local 
botanist-. and it seems to us that a surprising amount 
of goml work of this kind has been done by New 
Zealind students; witness the valuable publications 
of the New Zealand Institute during the past thirty 
or forty years. There are not many people in New 
Zealand who can afford to devote their lives to such 
work gratuitously, hut we have littl daubt that if 
the New Zealand Government extended to local 

1 Laing and Blackwell, ‘‘ Plants of New Zealand.” 
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naturalists suflicient encouragement, there would be 
no lack of competent investigators eager to enter the 
field. Jf the ‘visitors from abroad’ are able to 
undertake the work, it is largely on aceount of the 
generous assistance and encouragement which they 
receive both from the authorities in their own country 
and those in New Zealand. 

The report is again copiously illustrated by photo- 
graphs of some of ‘the more remarkable scenery, one of 
which, taken on the Wanganui River, we reproduce. 
Vhis river is said te have ‘'no equal in the world as 
regards its botanical and scenic attractions,"’ and the 
photographs eertainly go a long way to support the 
claim. 

Two reports Ly Dr. Cockayne, fately published by 
the New Zealand Department of Lands, have also 
reached us, the one referred to above as a botanical 
survey of the Tongariro National Park, and the other 
as a botanical survey of the Waiporra Kaurt Forest. 
These are also copiously illustrated by excellent photo- 


Wa ganui River Sc:nery—Mangiro, siaty-six mile, from Wanganui, 


graphs, and should prove of great interest to botanists 
all over the world. Vhe report on the Tongariro 
National Park contains an extremely interesting 
chapter on the geology of this remarkable voleanie 
district, by Mr. R. Speight. The photograph of the 
summit of Mount Ruapehu, showing a hot and some- 
times boiling Iake surrounded by ice-cliffs, is par- 
tieularly striking. 

We further observe with much satisfaction that the 
vurious societies interested in natural history in the 
Commonwealth of Australia are making a vigorous 
and combined effort to arouse the Federal Govern- 
ment to a full sense of its responstbilities with regard 
to the preservation of the native fauna. The move- 
ment which has lately taken place in England in 
relation to the protection of birds, and which cul- 
minated in Lord Avebury's Bill, appears to be largely 
responsible for the renewed interest which is being 
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taken in these matters in Australia. The Royal 
Societies of South .\ustralia and New South Wales, 
the advisory committee re Fisheries and Game Acts 
in Victoria, and the Linnean, Zoological, and Animals’ 
Protection Societies of New South Wales are all taking 
an active part in furthering the good cause. An 
influential deputation, headed by Prof. W. Baldwin 
Spencer, F.R.S., has already waited upou the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, on August 4, in 
regard to the prohibition of the exportation of the 
skins and plumes of .\ustralian birds, and was most 
favourably received. It must not be supposed, of 
course, that nothing has already been done to secure 
the preservation of the native fauna of Australia; 
this is by no means the case. Some of the most 
interesting animals, such as the platypus and the 
Ivre hird, have, we believe, been more or less pro- 
tected for a long time, but it is felt, and rightly, that 
existing legislation is not sufficient, and that if the 
native fauna is not to disappear in the near future, 
much more vigorous action must be taken. We wish 
the new movement in this direction every success, 
and cannot doubt that it will be followed by exccllent 


results. ArtuUR DENpy. 
(IRON. MILER DAVE TEI IRD? AUN RICO IPRA, 
N Sunday, November 8, Prof. Ayrton died at 
the age of sixty-one. During the last four 
years he was in danger on account of excessive blood- 
pressure. The immediate cause of death was in- 
fluenza, followed by bronehitis and heart failure. 
He was the son of an able barrister and the 
nephew of the Rt. Hon. Acton Ayrton, a Minister in 


Gladstone’s Government from 
before me the history of the Ayrioen family for the 
last three hundred years, a family of able lawyers, 
musicians, surgeons, clergymen, university dons, and 
schoolmasters. Ile went to University College 
School, J.ondon, where he gained numerous prizes; at 
University College he gained the Andrews exhibition 
in 1865 and the Andrews scholarship in 18660. Fle 
passed the first B.\. examination with honours, and 
then became a pupil of Lord Welvin in) preparation 
for the Indian Velegraph Service. Ulis culogistic 
account of how Lord Kelvin dealt with his students, 
published in the Times about the beginning of this 
vear, was greatly praised in Narcre a short time 
ago. In stvle and force it will compare favourably 
with anything written in the English language. 
Tte was not only a fine writer, he was also a brilliant 
speaker. Ile seldom ueeded notes in speaking. 
Twenty vears ago, at the Paris Exhibition, he give 
a long leeture in French, using no notes, and Frener 
critics described it as being nearly perfect in style 
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and enunciation. In India he did good work with 
the late Mr. Sehwendler, and became — electrical 
superintendent of the Telegraph Department. tu 
1872-3 he wus on special duty in England, and 
acted also for Lord Welvin and Prof. Jenkin, the 
engineers of the Great Western Telegraph Cuble. 
From 18730 to is;S he was professor of natural 
philosophy and instructor in telegraphy in the 
linperial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan. 


1 gave a short account of Ayrtun’s Japanese labora- 


tory in a paper read before the Society of Arts in 
January, S80. T venture to think that nobody in- 
terested in the history of seientific education can 


afford to neglect that paper. It describes the educa- 
tional ideas which had gradually been developed in 


Japan. At Glasgow and Cambridge and Berlin 
there were three great personalities, but, except for 
these, the laboratories of Kelvin, of Maxwell, and of 
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Helmholtz were not to be mentioned in comparison 
with that of Ayrton. When | went to Japan in 1875, 
what 1 found were fine buildings, splendid apparatus, 
carefully chosen and often designed by himself, and 
earnest, diligent students; 1 found also a _never- 
resting, energetic, keen- ae ed chief of great originality 
and individuality. It is no wonder that Maxwell 
jestingly said that the electrical centre of gravity had 
shifted towards Japan. It must be remembered that 
at that time there were not half-a-dozen people in 
Great Britain who had experimented in electricity. 

Before 1875 he had published papers on telegraphy ; 
after 1875 his investigations were mainly on elec- 
trical phenomena, sometimes without, but oftener 
with, a practical bearing on engineering. 

From 1879 to 84 Ayrton was professor of ap- 
plied physics at the City and Guilds Teehnieal Col- 
lege, Finsbury. It may already be forgotten that 
the system of instruction created there was radically 
different from anything whieh previously existed. It 
is now to be found in every technical college of this 
country. Students learnt by actually doing “things in 
the laboratories and workshops. The most im- 
portant thing leading ta success was that there were 
no outside examiners. WWitherto professors had 
merely shown experiments at the lecture table. In 
one or two mechanical Inboratories a few students 
loaked on whilst the professor broke specimens with 
a 200-ton testing-machine or made tests on a steam 
engine. Only a few volunteer students had a chance 
of making experiments in physics anvwhere. Avrion 
gave interesting work to all students, and induced 
them to think things out for themselves. ‘The 
motors and dynames and other contrivances which 
were tested were not sa small as to be toys, and 
they were not so large but that they could be left 
in charge of the uverage student without fear of 
disaster. The preliminary work owas particulurly 
Ayrton’s invention, and as to this his book on 
Practical Electricity ought to be consulted. We said -— 
in the study of mechanics and other parts of science 
we deal with weight, inertia, stress, colour, &c., and 
a boy’s senses hav: ¢ made such things tangible. But 
in elvetricity we deal with something almost abstract, 
and there must be a regular training which will 
make the things which we eall current and voltage 
and resistance and magnetic induction just as 
tangible to the student as weight is. 

Again, Ayrton never tried to create the perfcet 
engineer. Ile aimed at creating a learner, a person 
with developed common sense, a man who would 
learn engineering when he had the chance of prac- 


tice, a man whose education would go on until he 
died, a man who could use books, a man fond of 
reading. It is dithcult now to say how much of 


his svstem is due to colleagues like Armstrong and 
myself. We bad the same ideas, we never quar- 
relled, we never seemed to differ in opinion; on any 
given question we scemed always to come to the 
same conelusions. No mere chemist taught chemistry, 


no mere mathematician taught mathematics, no 
mere physicist taught physics, no mere specialist 
taught anything at that college. Practical and de- 
scriptive geometry and graphics were taught, and 


almost no deductive geometry or geometrical conics. 
Ninety per cent. of the usual work in algebra and 
trigonometry wis put aside as unnecessary trickery. 
Amiulytical conic sections gave place to the calculus 
study of curves in general. Before 1879 squared 
paper was expensive; in 1r&7g .Avrton arranged that 
it could be bought at sixpence a quire. Every sub- 
ject was taught through the other subjects. [ am 
afraid that the average student would have failed to 
pass any outside examination in any of the subjects, 
but he had a wonderful power of using on any new 
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problem his very thorough acquaintance with a few 
fundamental principles. 

No marks were ever 
rough laboratory notes 
laboratory work in good English, 
sketehes and squared-paper curves, were thought 
most important. When a hundred students piss 
through luboratories of no large dimensions in one 
week, some system must be adopted, and the educa- 
tion cannot be ideally perfeet, especially when the 
number of instructors is limited. But great encour- 
agement was given to any student who adventured 
and discovered things of which he had not been told 
anything. Advaneed students had tine opportunities 
for original research. 

From 1884 until he died Ayrton was professor of 
electrical engineering at the City and Guilds Central 
College, South Kensington. The laboratory here 
beeame a sort of developed combination of that at 
Finsbury and the one in Japan. In my opinion, there 
is no cleetrieal laburatory in the world that can com- 
pare with the Kensington laboratory, whether we 
look at it from the educational or from the research 
point of view. He always said that much of its suc- 
cess was duc to the helpfulness of Mr. Mather. 

In dealing with students, that earnestness and 
enthusiasm and inspiration, that training in scientific 
method, that sympathy and helpfulness for others 
whieh he received from lord Kelvin, he handed on to 
many thousands of pupils, and they in turn are 
handing them on to new generations. 

“The I:lectricians’ Directory “ speaks of about 150 
papers published, usually in collaboration with myself, 
Mather, and others, in the Proceedings and ‘Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, Physical Society, Institu- 


given for lecture notes, but 
and finished accounts of 
with elaborate 


tion of Electrical Engineers, and other societies, 
giving the titles of the most important, and it gives 


the names of some of the numerous inventions with 
which .\wrton alone or with others has benefited the 
world. The time from 1879 to 1884 was a particularly 
happy one. There are now hundreds of schools where 
men may learn electrical science; in most of them his 
pupils are teaching. There are now thousands of 
eleetrical engineers in whose employment a man ean 
obtain experienee. [ut at that time there was only 
one school, there was almost only one office in whieh 
and there was almost only one engineer in whose 
service, education and experience could be found. 
Every young man of promise, every engineer with 
ambition, was attracted from Germany, .\meriea, and 
elsewhere to the place where new discoveries and 
new inventions were the order of the day. It was a 
glorious time, that pioneering time when everything 
planted was fruitful, when everything tried was suc- 
cessful. Those discoveries are now such common 
knowledge, those inventions are such usual parts of 
all eleetrical machinery, that nobody dreams of men- 
tioning their author's name in connection with them. 

I remember once, in 1886, sitting at a meeting of 
the Institution of Eleetrieal Engineers beside Prof. 
Ayrton, and, looking over the large audience, 1 was 
able to say that nearly three-quarters of the people 
present were .\yrton’s old students. 

Fle foved the Institution of Eleetrical Engineers, 
and it was no wonder, for it was the mirror of his 
life. It gave a setting and a value to all his life’s 
work and all he cared for. It gave a scope for that 
energy, that earnestness, that untiring industry, that 
hatred of inaction which was his most intense eharac- 
teristic. Iie was a member of it almost from the 
beginning; his speeches during discussions form some 
of the best reading in its proceedings; he was a 
diligent attender at general meetings, at couneil meet- 
ings, and at meetings of the numerous committees. 
His love for it was that of nurse or mother for 
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the boy whom she has seen grow up to splendid 
manhood. 
Since 1879, when he leetured on eleetrical trans- 


mission of power at Shetfeld, Prof. Ayrton delivered 
many popular lectures, and each of them may be 
said to have been epoch-making. Ile acted on many 
juries and congresses. He was “president of Section A 
of the British Association in 1898, president of the 
Physical Society in 1890, president of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers in 1892. He became a Fellow 
of the Royal Soeiety in 1881, and in i901 he was 
awarded a Royal medal by the Koval Society for his 
seientifie work. 


His first wife was his cousin, Matilda Chaplin, 


one of the famous pioneering Edinburgh medieal 
students; their daughter Edith, now Mrs. Israel 
Zangwill, was born in Japan. Tis seeond wife is 


well known as the only woman member of the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers; she was awarded 
the Hughes medal of the Royal Society for her 
scientifie worls in 1906; their daughter Barbara has 
already published a physiological investigation. 

When I first knew him in Japan the motto printed 
on his notepaper was ‘* Energy.’’ It was his motto 
through life, or rather his motto was ‘* Eurnestness.’’ 

Fle had a keen sense of justice and a high regard 
for truth. His mere presenee often eaused the tone of 
conversation to be raised. The ideals towards which 
he worked incessantly were noble ideals. In his own 
lifetime great progress had been made towards their 
realisation, but oecasionally he was despondent, parti- 
cularly towards the end, when his ailing body could 
not respond to his vehement spirit. Ile could not see 
that alf the noble things for whieh he had worked were 
being worked for now by numerous energetic young 
men, most of whom had been inspired by himself. 
It was sad to watch him towards the end, the active 
mind warring with the weak body. 1 felt often that 
I wanted to say with Kent in the old pig, °° LOL, Wert 
him pass! Tle hates him that would upon the rack 
of this rough world stretch him out longer.’’ 

Joux Perry. 


NOQUMES. 
rice Siniconuen Uswei, IRAGSIRG, JRE, aval 1Bie, (Ge AN 
Hill have been elected corresponding members of the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 
M. Louis-Fét1x Hexnecuy, professor of comparative 
embrvogeny in the Collége de France, has been elected a 


member of the Paris Academy of Sciences. 


Mr. James Swixpurne, F.R.S., has been 
dent of the Junior Institution of Enginecrs, 
to the late M. Gustave Canct. 


We learn from Science that the Nichols medal of the 
American Chemical Society has been awarded to Prof. 
W. A. Noyes, of the University of Illinois, and Dr. 
H. C. P. Weber, for their researches on the atomic weight 
of chlorine. 


Tue Royal Statistical Society offers the ‘* Howard 
medal ’’ (bronze) and a grant of 201. for the best essay on 
a statistical study of infantile mortality in Great Britain 
and Ireland and of its causes. The competition is open, 
and is not limited to Fellows of the Statistical Society. 
Essays must be sent in before June 20, 1909. 


elected presi- 
in succession 


Tue eighty-third Christmas course of juvenile Icctures, 
founded at the Royal Institution in 1826 by Michael 
will be delivered this year by Prof. William 


Stirling, his subject being ‘‘ The Wheel of Life.’? The 
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course, which will be fully illustrated, will cammence on 
Tuesday, December 29, and will be continued on Deeember 
31, 1908, January 2, 5, 7, and 9, 1909. 


Tie fifticth anniversary of the foundation of th- British 
Ornithologists’ Union will be celebrated by a special meet- 
ing in the rooms of the Zuological Society on Wednesday, 
December 9, at 3 pm. Only four of the original members 
still survve—Dr. F. Ducane Godman, F.R.S., Mr. Percy 
S. Godman, Mr. W. H. Iedleston, F.R.S., and Dr. P. L. 
Sclater, F.R.S.—and at the close of the meeting com- 
memwrative gold medals will be presented to them. 


Ar the annual general mecting of the London Mathe- 
matical Society, held on November 12, the following werc 
elected to be the council and officers of the society for 
the session 1908-9 :—President, Sir William Niven; vice- 
presidenty, Mr. A. Berry, Pref. W. Burnside, Prof. 1. M. 
Macdonald; treasurer, Prof. J. Larmor, scerctartes, Prof, 
A. E. H, Love, Mr. J. Hl. Grace; other members of the 
council, Dr. H. . Baker, Mr. G. T. Bennett, Mr. A. L. 
Dixon, Prof. E. B. Elliott, Dr. L. N. G, Filon, Dr, E. W. 
Hubson, Major P. A. MacMahon, Mr. H, W. Richmond, 
Mr. A. E. Western. 


A FEW weeks ago Sir J. UH. Carruthers directed atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no monument in London to 
commemorate the Jife-work of Cuptain Cook.  Adimiral 
Lord Charles Scott and other representatives of the Royal 
Navy have expressed cordial approval of the proposal to 
erect such a monument to the great navigator. ** .\ large 
number of us huve had reason,’ they add, “* when follow- 
ing our vocation, to feel personally grateful to him for 
the care with which he carried out his explorations and 
the accuracy of his hydrographical surveys.”” It is hoped 
that the preposal to establish some public memorial of 
Captain will support from the 
British public. 


Cook receive generous 


Tne death of M. Alfred Ditte, professor of inorganic 
chemistry at the Sorbonne, adds yet another ta the long 
list of losses sustained by the \cademy of Scicnevs during 
the past year. This distinguished chemist, although not 
prominently identified with any epoch-making d'scovery, 
made important contributions to 
chemistry. The pupil of Deville, Ditte’s earlier papers 
furnished caperimental material confirming the theory of 
dissociation. In this connection may be mentioned his 
work on the formation und decomposition of the hydrogen 
compounds of sclenium and tellurium, and the same idea 
of the equilibrium of chentical reactions Ied tu Mis re- 
searches on the action of water on antimony chloride, 
mercuric sulphate, and bismuth nitrate. The conditions 
governing the artificial production of erystallised minerals 
were also thoroughly worked out by him, and gave rise 
to a long series of memoirs. Ditte published no joint 
papers, hi» work being entirely personal, and the same 
individual’ty exercised in his professorial work, 
especially in his laboratory instruction. He was cleeted 
au amember of the Academy of Sciences in 1897, i succession 
td Schuteenberger. 


numerous inorganic 
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‘Tur Government of Madras has approved, we learn from 
Mail, the recommendation of the recent in- 
listriat conferenee that there should be a special depart- 

se siader at special officer to deal with industrial ques- 
This officer will be styled Director of Industries, 
In coring out industrial development the Government 
comsider i action is possible us regards the 
‘establishhnent of an industrial museum, the preparation of 
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a list of manufactures in the Presidency of sufficient 
importance to justily the establishment of special industrial 
schools in relation to them, and in other directions. The 
director is to submit proposals for giving effect to the 
recommendations of the conference in regard to the estab- 
lishment of six weaving institutions on the lincs of the 
Manchester or Bradford textile schools at six centres in the 
Presidency, each under an Indian expert; the employment 
of a dyeing expert to report on the state of that industry 
in the Presidency; the cstablishment of a leather-trade 
sshool with a small tannery attached ; the offer of a reward 
for the design of a suitable oil-cxtracting plant and the 
introduction of intproved oil presses, &c.; and the extension 
of well-boring opcrat'ons. 


From the Times of November 14 we gather the follow- 
contributed by a correspondent, upon the 
work of Dr. James Fletcher, the Dominion entomologist, 
whose death was announced last week: So long ago as 
t87q Dr. Fletcher was vice-president of the Entomolngical 
society of Ontario and part editor of their annual reports, 
to which he had contributed a paper on Canadian beetles 
in the previous vear; and front this time until his death 
he worked hard at Canadian entomology and batany, and 
published numerous papers and reports, chiefly on economic 
entomology and on the habits and transformations of 
in various Canadian journals, especially in the 
Canadian Entomologist, of which he became assistant 
editor in i887, about the time that he was appointed 
Dominion entomologist and botanist to the exeprimental 
farms at Ottawa. Ilere he set himself energetically to 
combat insect pests, which are fur more destructive in the 
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American continent than in Europe, and his exertions were 
so much appreciated that he was called ‘‘ the farmers’ 
friend "’ throughout Canada. Nor did he negleet botany, 
for he published a “ Flora Ottawaensis ’* in the Trans- 
actions of the Ottawa Field Club, vols. iv. (1880-4), and 
again in the Ottawa Naturalist, vols. it.-vii. (from 188s 


onwards). 


Tru first general mecting of the Institute of Metals, 
formed in June last, was held in Birmingham on November 
iioand 2 under the presidency of Sir William White, 
K.C,.B. The institute already has a membership of about 
350, und a considerable number of members trom all parts 
of the country attended, and were cordially welcomed by 
the Lard Mayor of Birmingham (Mr. G. JL. WNenriels). 
The president's address, which dealt with the aims of the 


institute and the part which manufacturers, users, and 
scientific investigators may be expected to play in its 
development, aroused the kernest interest. An excellent 


list of papers for reading and discussion was forthcoming, 
the most notable being those by Mr. J. ‘F. Milton and 
Mr. .\. Phillip on the praetieal side, and by Mr. C. Desch 
Mr. W. Rosenhain on the scientific study of non- 
ferrous alloys. In the majority of cases the papers were 
adjourned for further discussion at the London imecting 
on January 19 and 20. Tt is a matter of congratulation 
that the Birmingham metal works have interested them- 


snd 


selves so keenly in the formation of the institute, and that 
a strong local committee was formed the invitation of 
which to hold the first meeting in this important centre 
of the metal industry wis ghidly acecpted by the council 
of the institute. Excellent arrangements were made for 
the reception of members and visitors. Visits to some of 
the chief metal works were carried through, a reeeption 
was held by Sir Oliver Lodge at the new university build- 
ings, followed Ly an inspection of various departments, 
ind special mention must be made of an exhibit at the 
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conversazione of upwards of 100 ‘* diseased’ metals and 
alloys which had been collected at the instigation of Mr. 
Boeddicker, the chairman of the jocal committee. It is 
to be hoped that this display of metals and alloys which 
have failed from obscure causes will lead to much valuable 
research work being set in hand. Certain it ix that in 
the corrosion of metals the institute has a magnificent 
ficld of investigation. The meetings were a pronounced 
success; the institute has justified its cstablishment, and 
now takes its place among the technical institutions of 
this country. 

Tne first number of the Bulletin of the Sleeping Sick- 
ness Bureau has been published by the Royal Society, bear- 
ing date October, 1908, and is edited by the director, Dr. 
A. G. Bagshawe. Ii deals with the chemotherapy of try- 
panosontiasis, and contains a clearly written summary and 
of the results hitherto obtained in the treatment 
with drugs of diseases caused by trypanosomes, with refer- 
ences to 197 memoirs. The subject is dealt with under the 
headings ‘* Treatment of Trvpanosomiasis in Man,”’ ‘‘ Bio- 
logical Accommodation of Trypanosomes to Chemothcra- 
peutic Agents,’ and *f Treatment of Experimental Animals,” 
after which the editor draws some conclusions and lays 
down some principles which, in his opinion, have been 
established by this vast accumulation of experimental re- 
search. The publication is a most valuable one, and will 
undoubtedly be of great use to those engaged in research 
or practice in this field by putting clearly before them what 
has been achieved, and suggesting lines of investigation 
to be followed. 

Potycitetous annelids collected off the Pacific coast of 
North America by the U.S. steamer Albatross in 1903 
form the subject of a paper by Mr. J. P. Moore in the Pro- 
ceedings af the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia for June last. Out of 107 species collected, forty- 
seven are considered to be new. 

AMONG the contents of vol. iii., part i., of the Trans- 
actions of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne is a paper by Mr. A. 
Randell Jackson on rare arachnids captured in Britain 
during 1907. Three of these are new to the British fauna, 
two being new species, of which one appears to be in- 
digenous, while the second is introduced; the third is a 
continental species of the attid or jumping group. Of 
three other specics only one sex had hitherto been recorded 
in our islands. 

Spipers Jikewise form the subject of an article in ihe 
Bulletin internattonal de VAcadémte des Sciences de 
Cracovie for June, Mr. VI. Kulezynski treating therein of 
the Javan and Sumatran representatives of the groups 
Mygalomorphze and Cribellate. Some of the specimens 
described were collected at Palembaug, in Sumatra, athers 
in the islands of the Batu, Krakatau, and Buabo groups, 
and yet others in Java itself, more especially in the moun- 
tains. A considerable number of new species and races 
is named and described. 

STUDENTS of variation should be interested in an elaborate 
paper by Dr. A. Brozek, of Prague, on the variability and 
local forms of the decapod crustacean Palacmonetes 
vartaus from four different tocalities, published in the 
Sttsungsberichte der k. Bohm. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schafien for 1907. Two of the four localities are so far 
apart as Plymouth and Montenegro, and the variations— 
in the number and form of the “ teeth ’’ of the rostrum— 
are expressed in figures. It is noteworthy that the varia- 
bility displays a marked tendency to asymmetry, and the 
author divides this asymmetrical variation into a “ posi 
tive ’’ southern and a ‘‘ negative ”’ 
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Tie damage caused to cotton in India by the cater~ 
pillars of the cotton jvaf-roller moth (Sylepta derogata, or 
multilincaris) is discussed by Mr. H. Maxwell-Lefroy in 
Entomological Bulletin, vol. ii., No. 6, of Memoirs of the 
Department of Agriculture in India. While this common 
pest does not, as a rule, inflict much harm on native 
Indian cotton, it is extremely injurious to introduced 
American and Egyptian destroying in some 
instances almost the entire crop. Whether these foreign 
cottons will eventually become immune to attack 
remains to be seen. 
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Trt intra-uterine development of the hedgehog appears 
to have received but little attention at the hands of embryo- 
logists, despite the fact that the group is one of the most 
ancient of all mammals, and thercfore likely to yield 
interesting results in this respect. .\s regards the age of 
the group, it may be mentioned that both the extinct 
Necrogymnurus and the existing Erinaceus are represented 
in the Oligocene phosphorites of central France, the persist- 
ence of the second genus being attributed to the defensive 
coat of spines with which its members are furnished. 
Recently Mr. H. Jacobfeuerborn has investigated the 
development of the hedgehog, with especial reference to 
the time of the acquisition of the external form during 
intra-uterine life, which he finds to be unusually early. 
The results of the investigation are published in the Zett- 
schrift fur wissenschaftliche Zoologie, vol. xci., part i. 

Tue relations of the fauna of Central Europe to the 
Glacial period form the subject of a long and interesting 
paper by Prof. F. Zschokke, of Basle, published in the 
Verhandlungen der deutschen Zoologischen Gesellschaft for 
1908. The paper is illustrated by two of Geinitz’s maps, 
showing the maximum glaciation of North and Central 
Europe. Although at first bringing death and destruction 
in its train, the Ice-age should be regarded, in the author’s 
opinion, as a great vivifving factor, exciting the fauna to 
active and passive migrations, and thus extending the dis- 
tribution of the various species both on land and in water. 
The author has much to say regarding the spread in 
Central Europe of Nehring’s “‘ steppe-fauna’’ from the 
direction of the Ostsee, and adds that subsequently to this 
there must have been a great northern post-Glacial migra- 
tian of southern animals and plants. The article is of 
such interest as to be well worthy of translation into 
English. 

To the October number (vol. xliii., part i.) of the Journal 
of Anatomy and Physiology Trof. O. C 
tributes an important paper on the morphology and 
development of the mammalian liver. Basing his con- 
clusions largely on development, the author is of opinion 
that the liver is primarily an organ of more simple struc- 
ture than was supposed to be the case by the late Sir 
W. 11. Flower, consisting of three, in place of six, main 
lobes. The difference between the two views will be 
rendered most easily apparent by the following table :— 

Bradley 


Central lobe 


Bradley con- 


Flower. 
Right central lobe 
Left central lobe 
Right lateral lobe 
Caudate lobe 


f Right lobule 
“* | Left lobule 
fe part 


2 Processus caudatus 
Right lateral lobe |e ae omentalis or 


papillaris 


Left ljateral lobe Left lateral lobe 


The division of the central lobe into two is dependent on 
the presence of an umbilical fissure,'’’ and is therefore 
nat primary. The three fundamental lobes make their 
appearance independently, and develop in connection with 
different einbryonic veins, the central lobe being produced 
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about the umbilical veins, while the right and left lobes 
grow along the course of the corresponding omphalo- 
mesenteric veins. The origin of the hepatic fissures can- 
not yet be satisfactorily explained. 


A PHYTOGEOGRAPHICAL study of the Bonin Islands is con- 
tributed by Dr. A. Hattori to the Journal (vol. xxiii., 
art. 10) of the Royal College of Science, Tokyo. Although 
the average monthly temperature seldom exceeds 27° C., 
the vegetation is tropical in character, and shows close 
affinities with the fiora of Formosa. A considerable pro- 
portion of Indian and Ceylonese plants, consisting largely 
of coastal plants, suggests the importance of sea trans- 
portation. .\ single endemic genus, Boninia (Rutacexw), is 
recorded, and thirty endemic species, or about 14 per cent. 
of the total. The screw-pine, Pandanus boninensts, an 
endemic species, thrives generally, and in ane locality 
forms a pure forest; the palms Livistona chinensts and 
Ptycosperma clegans are prominent, also the fern trees 
Alsophila Bongardiana and Cyathea spinulosa. 


AN impressive volume, capiously supplied with ilustra- 
tions, has been compiled by Dr. 1). T. Macdougal, of the 
Desert Botanical Laboratory connected with the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington; he therein the 
botanical features of the North American deserts. The 
volume contains the essence of previously published reports 
on deserts in Texas, Mexico, and California, and cancludes 
with some general remarks on deserts and desert plants. 
On the subject of temperatures it is noted that in the soil 
around the roots of plants temperatures were measured 
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up to 43° C., and the readings obtained by inserting the 
bulbs of thermometers into Opuntia stems ranged froin 
27° C. to 43° C. Again, it was observed that on occasions 
a difference of 20° €, existed between the temperature of 
the air and soil surrounding the stem and root of the 
same plant. ‘These facts, it will be seen, do not harmonise 
with generally accepted ideas. 


WE have received early numbers of the new periodical 


Irchiv fur Zellforsching, edited by Dr. R. Goldschmidt, 
intended, as the title implies, for the publication of original 
communications on evtology. The first part, issued in 


February, was inaugurated with a paper by Dr. R. Hert- 
on modern problems of  cell-science, which he 
discusses the function of the nucleus and the nature of 
its influence. Efe claborates his theory of a relation exist- 
ing between the nucleus and the protoplasm, whereby the 
phenomena of division and other changes in the ccll are 
tegarded as a release of the tension set up by a departure 
from the normal proportion. An important contributian 
to the same subject is made by Dr. M. Popoff, whercin 
he details his experiments with Imfusoria to obtain data 
for working out the proportion mentioned. The tabulated 
curves are of great interest, also the reasoning as to a 
chemico-physical ultimate cause. Dr. G. Tischler com- 
municates the results of cytological investigations with 
sterile plant hybrids, but is unable to offer any explana- 
tion of the determining influence. Other contributions 
relate to the chromosomes, the formation of sperms in the 
Myxinoidew, and Dr. Goldschmidt traces the chromatin 
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changes in the egg of Distontum: lanccolatum. 


Messrs. Gustav Fiscner, of Jena, have published a 
very useful and interesting booklet, by Dr. TP. Schatilafi, 
explanatory of Ehrlich’s ‘ side-chain theory,’? and illus- 
trated with several diagrams (‘‘ Die chrlichsche Sciten- 
kettentheorie,”’ pp. 56, price 2 marks). 


aa 


In the Journal of Comparative Nenrology and Psychology 
for October (xviii., No. 4) Mr. Judson Herrick discusses 
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the morphological subdivision of the brain, and suggests 
a scheme of subdivision of the vertebrate nervous system 
which he thinks might be tentatively adopted as a 
terminology available for all vertebrates. 


Tue Journal of Hygiene for September (viii., No. 4) 
contains several important papers; among others, Mr. 
Currie discusses abnormal reactions to horse serum in the 
serum treatment of cerebro-spinal fever, Dr. Green dis- 
cusses immunity against vaccinia in animals and the in- 
fluence of temperature on calf vaccine, and Mr. Watson 
publishes a note on the variation of the rate of disinfection 
with change in the concentration of the disinfectant. 


Tne Bio-Chemical Journal for October (iii., No. 9) con- 
tuins a paper by Dr. Owen Williams on the micro- 
chemical changes occurring in uppendicitis. It would 
appear that in the course of the changes in the intestinal 
wall an ahnormal condition with the formation of calciunt 
soaps is induced. The calcium soaps are absorbed with 
difficulty, and tend to act as foreign bodies in the wall, 
and at times as a concretion in the lumen, of the appendix. 


Rats and their parasites have assumed considerable 
importance in the dissemination of plague, also in 


trichinosis, and Mr. A. E. Shipley, F.R.S., in the Journal 
of Economic Biology (iii., No. 3, October) gives a long 
list of the ecto- and endo-parasites which infest these 
animals. 

Ix 1807 Dr. Francis Buchanan, author of the well-known 
“Journey through Mysore,’’ was appointed to make a com- 
prehensive survey of Bengal. After about 20,0001. had been 
expended on the work it was discontinued, and a portion 
of the MSS., now in the India Office Library, was pub- 
lished by Mr. M. Martin in 1838 under the title of 
““ Eastern India.’ Even admitting obvious  shart- 
camings, the book has been of much value to later writers. 
Mr. 11. MacPherson, Director of Land Records, Bengal, 
has now issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Aboriginal Races 
of the Sonthal Parganas: a Plea for the Reprint of the 
Buchanan Manuscripts,’? in which he shows the value of 
the collection. {f the (iovernment of Bengal finds itself 
unable to re-print the collection m2 extenso, it may be hoped 
that it will at least publish the portions which Mr. Martin 
either abbreviated or omitted from his book. 


its 


Ose of the most primitive methods of churtography is 
that emploved by the inhabitants of the Marshall Islands. 
Mr. T. A. Jovee, in the October number of Man, describes 
a chart of this class from the British Museum collection. 
It cansists of a framework of sticks, those which are 
horizontal and vertical being intended as supports to the 
map, while the diagonal and curved rods represent the 
swells raised by the prevailing winds. At the intersections 


of the rods shells are fixed to denote the islands of the 
group. Comparison with a modern chart shows that the 


position of each island with reference to its neighbours is 
indicated with considerable accuracy. The distances from 
island to island are not so correctly defined; but this is a 
matter of minor importance, because the winds in these 
latitudes being constant at certain seasons the boat can 
be steered hy the swells alone, and its position with refer- 
ence to the islands can be determined by indications which 
the practised cye draws from cross-swells and the like. 
From the fact that the Ralic Archipelugo is mast accurately 
charted, it would appear that the maker of this map was 
a resident in one of the islands of this part of the group. 


Ix the October number of the Reliquary Mr. FE. H. 
Goddard discusses the objects of the Branze age which 
have been found in Wiltshire. It is remarkable that a 
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district which at the earlier period of the Bronze age was 
densely peopled should possess so few examples of the 
later period, when men no longer buried their weapons 
with the dead. The writer suggests as an explanation of 
this that Willshire possesses neither large rivers, like the 
Thames, nor turbaries and bogs, such as those of Somer- 
set, Devon, and the north of England, situations where 
such relics are mnst abundantly found. The chalk downs 
of Wiltshire offered few opportunities for the loss of such 
things or for their preservation so late as our time. Even 
granting this, the absence of founders’ hoards, except one 
Irom Donham, now in the Farnham Museum, remains un- 
explained. Sockcted celts and  palstuves are fairly 
numerous, but swords, except one doubtful example in the 
Devizes Museum, are conspicuously absent. One dagger 
found at Winterbourne Basset resembles those found in the 
Swiss lake-dwellings. The socketed sickle from Winter- 
bourne Monkton is an unusual form of the implement, rare 
in any form in Great Britain, and almost unknown on the 
Continent, where sickles without sockets are the rule. 
In Ireland, hnwever, they are more common. A socketed 


gouge, again, is an example of a type uncommon in 
England. It seems obvious that the conditions of the 


Wiltshire Bronze-age people differed in some respects from 
that of the race in other parts of this country, and the 
abnormal types to which Mr. Goddard directs attention 
may have been the result of some foreign influence or may 
have been imported. His article supplies good illustrations 
of these abnormal local implements. 


Tne present month has experienced very exceptional 
changes of temperature, although for the most part the 
weather has remained mild for the time of year. During 
the first weelkk the thermometcr stoad high over the whole 
country, and in many parts of England the days were 
more like spring than late autumn. <A decided change of 
temperature occurred about November 7, and fnr the two 
or three subsequent days the thermometer [ell to an 
abnormally low reading. At Greenwich the first frost of 
the seasun was registered by the sheltered thermomcter 
on November 10, and the thermometer [ell to 22°, which 
is lower than any previous reading during the first half 
of November sinee 1841, whilst on the grass the exposed 
thermometer registered 9°. The weather report issucd by 
the Meteorological Office for the week ending November 14 
shows that similarly low readings occurred in other parts 
of the kingdom between November 8 and 11, the sheltcred 
thermometer registering 16° in the east of Scotland, 17° 
in the Midland counties, and 18° in the east, south-east, 
and south-west of England. On the grass the lowest 
readings were 7° at Llangammarch Wells, g° at Green- 
wich, 12° at West Linton, 13° at Birmingham, 14° at 
Newton Rigg and Kew, und 15° at Canterbury, Oxford, 
Buxton, and Dumfries. ‘There was a rapid rise of 
temperature between the mornings of November 10 and 1, 
amounting to 30° at Oxford, 25° at Nottingham, and 23° 
at Bath. The subsequent weather has been very mild for 
the time of year. i 


Tuk monthly meteorological charts of the North Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans issued by the Meteorological Office, and 
the chart fur the North Atlantic issued by the Deutsche 
Seewarte, for November, 1908, have been received. The 
charts issued by both countries contain practically similar 
useful information, and show on their face the normal 
values of the principal meteorological elements, the best 
routes for sailing vessels and steamships, the average limits 
of trade winds for the month in question, together with 
the latest reports of ice in the Atlantic and of the south- 
west monsoon in the Indian Ocean. On the backs of the 
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charts are given average statistics of fog in the Atlantie, 
of ice in the Southern Ocean, and other information of 
importance to seamen. The charts arc published during 
the month prior to that to which the data refer; they 
are compiled from all available sources at the disposal of 
the various meteorological and hydrographic offices, and 
deal with some thousands of observations. The labour 
invalved is very onerous, but the value of the work, brought 
up to current time, cannot be over-stated, 

AsonxcG several useful articles contained in the U.S. 
Monthly Weather Review for June last, recently received, we 
find a note by Prof. Cleveland .\bbe suggesting the import- 
ance of establishing a graduate school of meteorology on 
the principle of that established by the Association of 
Agricultural Colleges, in lectures and 
experiments by specialists bring home to interested 
audiences the present state of agricultural knowledge. 
Yhe third session of this school was held at Ithaca in 
July last; the *t seminar” forms a predominating part 
of the work, in which the instructor undertakes to show 
students how important items of knowledge have been 
obtained, and replies to questions that may be put. 
Referring to meteorology, Prof. .\bbe says :—* At present 
we rely too much on books and letters; we shall do better 
to get together, ask questions, try experiments, and com- 
pure notes.” In this country a great step in this direc- 
tion is made by the director of the Meteorological Office 
by continuing during the present winter season the series 
commenced in 1905 for the informal dis- 
important contributions to meteorological 
literature, particularly those by colonial and foreign 
meteorologists. To these meetings contributors of observa- 
lions to the office, und, so far as space permits, others 
known to be interested in meteorology, receive invitations 
to be present, and to take part in the discussions. We 
ulso note that in a recently published report of a depart- 
mental committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
the opinion is expressed that in agricultural institutions 
provision might well be made for instruction respecting 
the relations between meteorology and the crops. 

Tue October issue of the Journal of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers contains a communication, made to 
the institution in May by Mr. G. F. Mansbridge ‘of the 
Post Office, on the manufacture of electrical condensers. 
Mthough other forms of condensers are mentioned, the 
chief interest of the centres round the 
rotled paper condenser, in the development of which Mr. 
Mansbridge has played so active a part. ‘To it we owe 
the possibility of purchasing condensers for as many 
shillings to-day as we paid pounds a Tew years ago. They 
are made of paper, one side of which is coated with tin 
mud, which is then dried and burnished. Two shects of 
this coated paper are rolled up together, with or without 
intervening layers of plain paper, and the roll impregnated 
with hot paraffin wax. A microfarad condenser constructed 
in this way, and tested by the direct deflection method, 
the voltage being applied one minute, shows an insulation 
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resistance of 1700 megohms at 100 volts, 1500 at 500 volts, 
and 200 megohms at 1ouo volts. 
Tue foundations of trigonometry form the subject of a 


| paper by Dr. Arthur C. Lunn in the Annals of Mathe- 


matics (October). The author points out that in the exist- 
ing literature of real analysis, the purely logical introduc- 
tion of circular functions, apart from any appeal to geo- 
metrical setting to supply features of the proofs, is mainly 
accomplished in two ways, one by defining the sine and 
cosine in terms of their expansions in infinite series, the 
other by basing the definition on the differentiation formule 
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for the sine and cosine with the special conditions that 
sino=o and coso=1. Dr. Lunn considers that a more 
elementary treatment can be obtained by starting from the 
following postulates, viz. the addition formula for the sines 
of numbers of the straight-angle set, the continuity of the 
sine and cosine, the assumptions that cos go°=o sin 90°=1, 
cos 180°=1, that coxx is not negative between o and go°, 
and that if sina x has a limit when x vanishes that limit 
is unity. The lust assumption is required to determine the 
unit of angular mezsurement. 


Ix a paper communicated to the Rivista maritttima for 
March Jast, and reprinted by the Officina poligrafica 
italiana of Rome (1908), Dr. Filippo Eredia discusses the 
prevailing winds in the Strait, of Messina, and gives 
statisties of the observations made at various semaphore 
stations along the Italian and Sicilian coasts. 


Ir was announecd in last week's Nature that on 
November 28 Mr. Thayer would give a demonstration at 
the Zoological Gardens of the obliterative effects of the 
costumes of animals. 


dite was 


By ao error, which we regret, the 
wrongly printed; it should have been November 
18, and not November 28. 


Messrs. Isextuat snp Co., 85 Mortimer Street, London, 
W., have issued a list of precision instruments based on 
the resonance principle, containing information concerning 
the frequency and spred meters, as well as other instru- 
ments, constructed by them, 


We have received fram Praf. W. A. Terdman, F.R.S., 
a volume containing copies of four addresses delivered by 
him, ino his capacity of president of the Linnean Society, 
at the anoiversary mectings of the society in May of the 
Years 1905-8. ‘Vhe subjects of the addresses were, in the 
successive years, Linnivus and artificial pearl formation, 
natural pearl forination, same fundamentals of sca-fisheries’ 
research, and plankton studies io the frish Sea. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


Come: Morruouse, ig08e.—Vhe remarkable changes 
which have been shown to have taken plaice in the extent 
and form of comet rmo8e are well illustrated by ce series 
of photographs taken by M. Quénisset at the Juvisy 
Observatory, and repreduced in the November number of 
the Bulletin de la Société astronomigne de France. 

Two photographs taken on September 30 with equal 
exposures showed chaoyes in intensity, but were quite 
eclipsed by one taken the next night, October 1, between 
toh, gSm. and i2h. 551. The trail of a bright star 
interferes somewhat with the image of the comet’s tail, 
but, despite this, it is seen that the tail has a large, bright 


condensation at same distance fram the head. From the 
coma of the comet several narrow, straight strcamers 


emerge, and then suddenly expand into a bright, nebulous 
mass which cootinues for some distance with a much 
greater breadth and diffuscness than the preecding part 
of the tail, Je almost appears as though a tremendous 
activity of the head had emitted all this matter and had 
then subsided, leaving only the normal emission of material 
to form the straight, narrow streamers. This apparcotly 
fluctuatiog activity may easily be explained by assuming 
that, during its journey through space, the comet 
encounters mectcor swarms of various densities. 

These changes may be held to accouot for M. 
Bigourdan’s widely published statement that, ut about the 
time they were photographed, the comet lost its tail. The 
Visual radiations certainly did deercase in intensity, but 
the photographic rays were oat much fainter; M, 
Bigourdan's observations were visual. 

Some of the photographs show a tail 17° long, that is, 
aetually about twenty-seven million miles (43,000,000 km.), 
whilst the diameter of the nucleus is 10’ of arc, or actually 
about 290,000 miles (460,000 km.). 

Numerous photographs, showing 
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changes similar to 


those described above, have also been 
Greenwich and Stonyhurst abservatorics. 

Particulars of the more recent spectrum of the comet 
are published by MM. Deslandres and Bernard in No, 18 
of the Comptes rendus (p. 774, November 2). Vhe spectra 
were obtained with a specially designed spectrograph of 
io cm, aperture aod 31 cm. focal length, titted with an 
ultra-viulet glass objective. A prism of the same glass, 
having an angle of 22°, was placed in front of the objective, 
and was, at times, supplemented by another of ordinary 
flint having ao angle of 61°. 

The spectra obtained differ on many points from those 
obtained earlier by Comte de la Baume Pluvinel and de- 
scribed in these columos. The present workers find that 
the ratio of ultra-violet to visual rays is abnormal, and 
that the continuous spectrum is very persistent both in the 
images of the head and of the tail. The hydrocarbon 
bands, usually a prominent feature of cometary spectra, 
especially in the green region, are upparently absent, 
whilst of the oumerous cyanogen bands reparted by de la 


obtained at the 


Baume Pluvinel only the two first heads of the ultra- 
violet group, at A 383, were photographed. The three 
strangest bands appear at about A 450-1, A 426-7, and 
A 4or3, aod are due ta same unknown light-souree. Many 


of the bands are dauble, and MAM. Deslundres and Bernard 
suggest the possibility of this being due to the Zeeman 
or the Doppler effect, or, maybe, to some new  pheno- 
menon special to camcts. 


A] NEW Sreciroscoric Tarnorvrory at PAsADENA.— 
Owiog to the difficulty of obtaining large supplies of elec- 
tricity at the Mount Wilson Observatory, Prof. llale has 
recently installed a ovew spectroscopic laboratory at 
Pasadena, where the laboratory researches necessary for 
the elucidatian of prescot-day salar problems may be 
carried out. An illustrated description of the new labora- 
tory appears in No. 3, vol. xxvii, of the Astrophystcal 
Journal (p. 244. October). 

‘The main instrument is a 30-feet spectrograph sunk in 
a waterproof well, 8 fect in diameter, in the conerete floor 
of the laboratory. ‘Yhe numerous picces of apparatus for 
producing radiations are arranged around the well-head, 
the light being reflected oo to the spectrograph slit by a 
plane mirror. Among the apparatus brietly described in 
the present note there js an ¢lectrie furnace capable of 
withstanding pressures up to 2a0 atmospheres, and of 
siving temperatures up to 3000° C.; this is to be employed 
for studving the spectra of such refractory metals as 
vanadium aod Utanium at widely different temperatures. 
\ transformer capable of producing valtages from reco to 
64y,a00 has also been installed, whilst a camplete outfit for 
the study of the Zeeman effect io various spectra is in- 
tended for the laboratory researches which will naturally 
follow Prof. U{ale’s recent and remarkable discoveries in 
the sun-spol spectrum. 


A Larce Grovr or Sux-srots.—Anather iarge group af 
sun-spots, made up of a great number of smaller spots, 
has recently been seen on the solar disc. This group was 
first observed at South Kensington on November 6, aod 
was far several days quite easily visible with the naked 
eye. Another extensive group was first seen, oear the 
limb, on November 12, and was visible to the naked eye 
an Navember 17. 


Biocrapuicat Memoir of ASAPi 
thissoxean Ir. GC. WW. Jnliinend 
Academy of Sciences, Washington 
of the late Prafl. Asaph Wall giving an account of his 
life and work. This memoir now appears in vol. vi. of 
the Biographical Memoirs of the society (pp. 241-309), and 
is accompanied by a valuable bibliography of Prof. Mall’s 
writings, published between 1858 and 1906, ta the number 
of four hundred and eighty-six. 


A RESE\RCH ON THE MOVEMENT OF ComET Wotr.—The 
results obtained from the first part of a research into the 
movement of comet Wolf, undertaken by M. Kamensky, 
of the Pulkowa Observatory, appear in No. 13 of the 
Bulletin de I’lcadémic impériale des Sciences de St. 
Pétersbourg (Octaber, p. roi). The present results consist 
of tables for the calculation of the eccentric anomaly, and 
they may be used io calculating the perturbations of Faye’s 
and Tempel’s comets also. 


Hart. In April of 
before the National 
a biographical memoir 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL 


GRAPHITE, 


Wita the advance of electrochemistry it was found 

that cleetrodes of carbon were not so satisfactory 
as could oe desired, because they disintegrated badly when 
employed in a great many of the electrochemical processes 
for which they were found to be practically the only sub- 
stitote for the expensive platinum. Many attempts were 
therefore made to convert ordinary carbon into the more 
suitable modification—graphite—which pussesscs high con- 
ductivity and resistivity. 

No very sitisfactory method was devised, however, until 
Mr. Acheson succecded in obtaining a very pure form 
accidentally when engaged in experiments upon the forma- 
tion of silicon carbide, now known commercially as 
carborundum. Silicon carbide can be prepared by heating 
in the electric resistance furnace a mixture of silica and 
carbon, when the following reaction takes place :— 


SiC, +3C=SiC+2CO. 


On one occasion, by the overhcating of the furnace, he 
found that a large qoantity of silicon carbide had been 
decomposed into carbon and silicon as follows :-— 


siC=C-+Si, 


The silicon had actually been vulatilised, and carbon in the 
form of graphite remained behind. 

Silicon carbide is a magnificently crystalline product 
showing a splendid iridescence, and the graphite which 
was left behind had all the crystalline shape which the 
carbide originally had, but it no longer possessed irides- 
cence, and in place of being next only in hardness to the 
diamond, was soft and friable, and had the familiar black 
appearance of graphite. .\nalysis showed it to be almost 
pure carbon, containing no more than o-os per cent. of 
imMpuritics. 

It might naturally be supposed that the purity of the 
final product would be directly affected by the purity of 
the starting material, his certainly would be so if it 
Were simply a case of the high temperature of the farnace 
changing ordinary carbon into graphite; but as the re- 
action depends upon the formation of a carbide, which 
then at the great heat to which it is subjected loses one 
constilucnt by volatilisation, the other constitaent remaining 
behind, and, furthermore, as at the temperatare at which 
this reaction takes place all other metals are volutilised, 
or first converted into carbides and then volatilised, leaving 
the carbon, this is not so. In the preparation of graphite 
it is nol necessary that sand in the proportions 


SiO, + 3C =SiC+2CO 


should be entployed, because if the lower layers are con- 
verted into carbide volatilisution takes place. The 
vapaurised silicon then passes through the next layer, and 
is converted into carbide; further volatilisation ensues, and 
the silicon passes through another layer, and so on pro- 
gressively, until, finally, it passes out of the farnace as 
Vupour. 

The furnace is a long, oblong brick channel with 
electrodes at cach end, which are connected together by 
means of a core made of granulated carbon. Vhis core is 
surrounded by the mixture of sand and curbon, such as 
coke, from which the graphite is to be prepared. The 
furnace core is made of such dimensions that when the 
current is passed the temperature will be raised sufficiently 
high to convert the mixture surrounding it into car- 
borundum, and then voluatilise the silicon, leaving behind 
the graphite, 

The carbon clectrodes consist of twenty-five carbon rods, 
every rod being Sp cm. long and 10 cm. square. The 
internal part of the furnace is lined with silicon carbide, 
which protects the fire-bricks from the enormous operating 
heat. Generally, coal is employed as a raw material, being 
first broken to the size of peas; but as anthracite docs 
not convey the corrent well, a conducting core ot carbon 
rods is run through the centre of the furnace. When 
the furnace has been built up it is covered in with a 
mixture of sand and coke to prevent access of air. It is 
usually about 9 metres long, and the anthracite layer is 
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50 cm. by 35 cm. square. Such a furnace requires about 
S00 kilowatts to work it. 

At ihe commencement of the operation the resistance is 
very high, therclore a high electrical pressure is required 
at the terminal electrodes. As the temperature rises and 
the core becomes graphitised, the resistance becomes less: 
consequently the voltage of the external circuit must be 
cut down. A pressure of about 200 volts is required at 
the commencement, but towards the end this is lowered to 
75 volts. Shortly after the current is switched on, the 
volatile portions of ithe coul are driven off and burn with 
a characteristic yellaw flume, which after a time becomes 
Iess, and its place is taken by the bluc-coloured flame of 
carbon monoxide, because at this point the carbide com- 
mences to form. .\s the process continues the fame again 
becomes yellow, the carbide at this stage being decom- 
posed. When the reduction is completed the flame is 
chicfly made up of barning volutilised metal, and shows 
a very fine absorption spectra. lf a cold body is intro- 
duced into the flume it becomes covered with a felt-like 
coating of silicon dioxide. 

The length of time required depends opon the purity of 
the graphite reqaired. For most technical purposes it may 
contain up to ro per cent. of ash. Further heating lowers 
the ash content, but, of course, as more energy is re- 
quired, it increases the cost of the finished product. 

Owing to the fact already mentioned, that much less 
than the theoretical amount of carbide-forming imaierial 


| need be added, .\cheson finds that anthracite coal, which 


in its natural condition contains disseminated throughout 
its mass certain impurities, sach as Fe,O,, SiO,, AI,O,, 
&c., is particularly well adapted to prodace graphite. That 
which contains 5-78 per cent. of impurities is especially 
suited for this purpose, and the graphite obtained from 
it contains only about 0-033 per cent. of ash. Other 
carbonaceous materials, such as brown coal, may be used, 
bot, as a rule, the resalts are not so satisfactory. 

It is not necessary that the carbide should be silicon 
carbide; other carbides, such as iron, appear to be of 
equal value in the formation of graphite. A spectro- 
graphic study of the flames produced in the operation 
always shows the presence of volatilised metals. 

A particularly fine quality of graphite can be obtained 
from the coke left at the bottom of the stills used for 
cracking petroleam. This coke, known as petroleum coke, 
is honeveombed with small hules produced by the escaping 
gases, and the graphite obtained has exactly the same 
appearance as the original product, except that in place of 
the dull black of the coke it has the polished appearance 
characteristic of graphite. 

For making clectrodes, crucibles, motor brushes, and 
other articles of any particular shape, it is not necessary, 
as is the cause with natural graphite, to grind up and 
then shape the articles with some suitable binding 
material; but by the Acheson process the articles ure first 
made from some form of amorphous carbon, and after- 
wards converted directly into graphite. For cxample, 
lamp-black, powdered wood charcoal, or coke i+ mixed 
with a metal, its oxide or salt, which is capable of form- 
ing a carbide; the mixture is then moistened with water 
containing a little sugar—molasses or other binding 
material—made into a paste, and formed into anv desired 
shape. It is then placed in the electric furnace, embedded 
in broken carbon, and covered over with amorphous 
carborundum to prevent loss of heat. The dimensions of 
the furnace ure so arranged that when the current is 
passed the temperature is raised sufficiently high to 
graphitise a portion of the carhon; the furnace then be- 
comes more conducting, and the pressure at the terminals 
can be fawered. As an example of the proportinns of 
carbon and oxide used, the following has been found satis- 
factory for the formation of motor brashes :—ninety-seven 
parts finely powdered wood charcoal and three parts of 
iron oxide mixed into a paste and formed into the desired 
shape. If the electrodes are separated about 5 metres, the 
space between being filled with the articles to be 
graphitised and packed with carbon, an initial F.M.F. of 
150 volts causes a current of 3am amperes. As the carbon 
and aiticles become graphitised the E.M.F. drops, until 
with a pressure of too volts a current of j7ooo amperes 
is passing. 
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Acheson finds that it is not always desirable to convert 
the whole of the articles into graphite, but that if the 
operation is stopped when a portion is still ungraphitised 
stronger and less liable to fracture than when 
sist of pure graphite. 
has already been mentioned that graphite of any 
desired purity can be obtained by this process, it simply 
being a question of how long the product is heated in 
the furnace. When it is to be ground and used as a 
lubricant it is necessary to make it of a higher degree 
of purity than when required for many other purposes ; 
but, however pure the graphite, there are certain difheul- 
ties in employing it as a lubricant mixed with oil or water, 
owing to its precipitating out very shortly after being 
mixed with them. Although many attempts have been 
made to get over this difficulty, it is only quite recently 
that Acheson has been successful in doing so. In xg01, 
when experimenting upon the manufacture of crucibles, he 
found some difficulty in obtaining clay which had good 
binding qualities. We therefore commenced the study of 
elays which are used in the manufacture of crucibles. It 


International Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y., U.S.A. 


wus noticed that American crucible makers imported the 
clay from Germany, because, although the clay has 
practically the same chemical constitution as the American 
product, it has a greater tensile strength and is more 
plastic. Acheson then noticed that clays found at or near 
to the place at which the felspar rocks are decomposed 
are not so plastic or strong as when obtained at a distance 
from their source of origin. It occurred to him that this 
might be due to their containing vegetable or organic 
extract matter. 

Experiments were therefore undertaken upon the action 


of vegetable extract matter, such as tannin and plant 
extracts, upon various clays. Remarkable results were 


obtained, it being found that a weak and only moderately 
pla stic 


clay, after treatment with a dilute solution of 
acid or extract of straw, increased in plasticity and 
> much stronger. In some cases the increased 
strength was as much as 300 per cent., and only 60 per 
vent. as much water was required to produce a given 
degree of fluidity. 1t remained suspended in water, and 
would pass through a filter paper. Clay thus treated 
Acheson called ‘* Egyptianised,’? heeause the ‘* Children 
of Israel *' used straw in making bricks. 

Now as clay so treated would remain suspended in 
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water, it occurred to Acheson that perhaps the fine, 
unctuous graphite which he suceeeded in directly manu- 
facturing in the electric furnace in 1906 would also remain 
suspended in water if thus treated. 

When disintegrated, graphite is treated with water con- 
taining tannin, the weight of which was from 3 per cent. 
to 6 per cent. of the graphite empioyed. The graphite 
remains suspended in the watcr indefinitely, and passes 
through a fine filter paper; it is therefore in a semi- 
colloidal condition. Graphite so treated Acheson calls 
“ deflocculated.’" To cause complete deflocculation and 
the suspension of the whole of the graphite requires pro- 
longed mastication in the form of a paste with water and 
tannin, and after this mastication it is improved by 
diluting with considerable water and allowing to remain 
some weeks, with occasional stirring. The addition of a 
very small quantity of hydrochloric acid causes floccula- 
tion and precipitation. 

Yhe graphite, even after it has becn flocculated, is in 
so fine a state of division that when dried by evapora- 
tion en masse it forms a hard cake. It is  self-bind- 
ing, like clay, and when dried 
in the sun is like a black clod of 
cluy. 

This deflocculated graphite is a 
splendid lubricator, and may be 
used in place of oil, It was tested 
on a shaft measuring 25/16 inches 
in diameter, and running at 3000 
revolutions per minute in a bear- 
ing 10 inches long. On the same 
shaft a similar bearing was lubri- 
cated with oi], and this ran much 
the warmer of the two. If water 
alone is used for lubricating, rust- 
ing ensues; no rusting takes 
place with deflocculated graphite. 
Defloceulated graphite can also be 
suspended in the dehydrated state 
in oil. The two products come on 
the market as ‘* aquadag "and 
* oildiug * (d-a-¢ = deflocculated 
Acheson graphite). 


Aquadag has been found very 
satisfactory as a cutting com- 
pound in screw-cutting. It will 


be readily understood that, while 
preventing rust, the high specific 
heat of the water permits high 
speed of the machinery, and there- 
fore inereased output. One dis- 
advantage of aquadag is the rapid 
evaporation of the water; conse- 


quently, for general lubricating 

purposes, oildag is of more value. 

For «automobile lubrication, for 

example, oildag is stated to have proved much more 
efficient than oil without graphite. Ie, Wile 18. 

THE FAUNA OF THE MAGELLAN REGION. 

[* 1892-3 Dr. W. Michaelsen conducted a zoological 

collecting expedition to the south end of South 


America, and was remarkably successful as regards booty. 
Descriptions of his collections began to appear in 1896, 
and they are now gathered together in three substantial 
volumes, each of several hundred pages. Dr. Michaelsen 
gives a lively account of his journeyings, and Prof. Bye, (Ge 


Pfeffer, of Hamburg, who persuaded some of his 
enlightened fellow-citizens to subsidise the expedition, 


refers briefly to the general bearing of the various con- 
tributions. Jt seems to us a matter for regret that there 
is no adequate summation of the results of the expedition, 
though we do not know what more Dr. I'feffer could have 
done within the limits allotted to him. It is certainly 

1 “ Ergebnisse der Hamburger Magalhaensischen Sammelreise 1802-93. 


Heransgegeben vom Naturhistorischen Musenm zu Hamburg Bd i, 
Allgemeines, Chordonier. Echinodermen, und Ccelenteraten. Isto ales 
Arthropoden, Bad. iii., Bryozoen und Wiirmer. Not continuopsly paged ; 


numerous plates (Hamburg: L. Friederichsen and Co., 1896-1907-) 
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very dificult to deal with a huge bundle of memoirs, by | most southerly representatives of their race as yet re- 


aboot forty different authorities, und bearing diverse dates 
from 1896 to 1907. We cunnot do more than give a 
general indication of the contents of these volumes. 

Dr. Paul Matschic reports on cight species of mammals, 
inclading a new mouse (.leodan michaelsent, n-sp.), aad 
refers to a number of remarkable facts, sach as the 
occurrence in the sub-Antarctic region of a cat (Felts 
pajeros) which closely resembles the Manol-cat of Ceatral 
Asia. G. 11. Martens discusses the birds, of which forty- 
two species were collected. Ile aotes that 299 species 
(in 176 genera) are known to occor in the Antarctic and 
notial regions (south of a line between 42° and 43° 5.), 
that of these 192 are confined to the western hemisphere 
and fiftv-six to the eastern, while forty-eight are circam- 
polar. It is pointed out that about a third of the families 
of birds are represented in the soathern polar region. We 
may direct attention to the statement that the Arctic tern 
is found as far saath as 60°. Dr. Franz Werner describes 
two new iguanids from Chili—species of the genus 
Lialemos—and a new batrachian, Leptodactylus  krefftt, 
also Chilian. Prof. Einar Lonnberg deals with forty-six 
species of fishes, including Etmopterus paessicri, a new 
dog-fish. Prof. Michaelsen reports on the tanicates, 
describing some new forms, discussing the classification 
of Polyzoid, and showing that Paramolgula, Agnesia, 
Boltenia, and Syneicun are good instances of bipolar 
genera. The typical form of the pelagic Fritillaria borealis 
is found in the two polar regions, while other forms 
(sargasst and intermedia) are found in the tropics. 

Prof. 11. Ludwig makes an interesting comparison of 
Arctic and Antarctic holothuriuns. No Antarctic species 
oveurs in the Aretie fauni; ten genera are represented at 
both poles; aine genera represented in the south are absent 
from the north; six genera represented in the north are 
absent from the sooth; of the ten genera represented at 
both poles, aone is exelusively polar; two genera—Pseudo- 
psolus and Theeliaare exclusively Antarctic; four genera 


Eupyrgus, Trochoderma, Myriotrochus, and Acantho- 
trochus—are exclusively Arctic. Jt comes to this, that 
there is no special resemblance between Antarctic and 


Aretic holothurians; on the contrary, there is great dts- 
sonilavity. Et is pointed out that ten forms showing 
“ parental care*’ are now known, that six of these are 
peculiar to the Antarctic, and that each of the six has 
solved the problem in a fashion of its own. There is 
hermaphroditism in Cucumaria crocea and Pseudopsolus 
macquariensts, While in two synaptids (Chiridota ptsanti 
and Ch. cantarta) the sexes are separate. Dr. M. Meissner 
describes a new echinus from Goagh Island, and takes 
nu survey of the soathern forms. He notes some illusory 
suggestions of bipoalarity which he corrects later on; the 
fact is that there is little in common betweea north and 
south. Only one species of Antedon (1. rhombotdea) was 
obtained from the Magellan region, but Prof. Ludwig 
takes a survey of the known southern forms. He finds 
that the species of \ntedon are in a general way like the 
northern species, but there is na bipolar species, and there 
are no northern counterparts of Thawmatocrinus renovatus, 
Promachocrinus kerguclensis, and P. abyssorum. In his 
report on the ophiuroids, Prof. Ladwig notes that although 
six genera occur in both polar regions, there is no bipolar 
species. Meissner discusses the asteroids, and notes that 
although fifteen genera are represented in both polar 
regions, there is no bipolar species. Dr. Walther May 
discusses the twenty-two species of alevonarians from the 
Magellan region, including the three new species licyontium 
pacssleri, Metalevontum  patagonicum, and  Virgiularia 
kophamcli. Dr. Carlgren reports on the Zoantharia, de- 
scribing many new species and establishing a aambher of 
new genera, Condylanthus among Antheadz, Isotealia, a 
Bunodid, Parantheoides, one of the Paractidee. There is 
no clear case of bipolarity of species. Aa interesting fresh 
discovery is that of nomerous brood-pouches (ectodermic 
invaginations of the bady-wall) in Condylactis georgiana, 
the first case recorded among Anturctic Actiaiaria. 

The reports on Arthrnpoda make up a thick volume. 
In his account of the Hemiptera, G. Breddin establishes 


a new family to receive a somewhat isolated tvpe, 
Peloridiam; IT. Schouteden describes two new aphids; 
Prof. A. Forel discusses three new ants, which are the 
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corded; I. H. Rubsaumen reports on a remarkable new 
Pteromalid (ddrtrochus fagicolus, n.g. et sp.), pecaliar in 
structure and unique in making Cynipid-like galls on the 
leaves of the <Antaretic beech, whereas all other gall- 
makiag Ptceromalids, so far as is known, attack meaono- 
cotyledons (orchids and grasses). Drof. H. Wolbe uses 
the bectles 10 support the theory of a connection through 


the Antarctic continent between the south of South 
Americu (Archiplata) and Australia (including New 
Zealand). Dr. O. Staudinger discusses the Lepidoptera of 


the Magellan region, and describes more than a score of 
new species. The small collections of Trichoptera and 
Ephemerida: are reported on by G. Ulmer; Prof. Fr. 
Klapalek describes a few new Plecoptera; Dr. F. Ris has 
based his report on Odonata on more material than the 
collection afforded, and he has been able to show the 
striking contrast between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
sides a> regards their dragon-flies. Dr. C. Schaffer had a 
large collection of Apterygotu ta deal with (including 
twenty-two aew species), and he has established five new 
genera. Ile directs attention to the presence of a large 
number of European forms, e.g. species of Achorutes, 1n 
South America. 

FE. Simon deals with the spiders, many of which are 
new. He points out that the Clubiona and Agelenide 
form more than half the whole arachnoid fauna in the 
Magellan region. In connection with Bigois antarctica, 
n.sp., he refers to the occurrence of the only other species, 
B. pupa, in the Philippines, ‘tone of the strangest [acts 
of geographical relations, of which no adeqoate explana- 
tion can be suggested at present.’ Ile also reports on a 
couple of scorpions, a book-scorpion, and two Opiliones. 
The Gonyleptide, or Opiliones Luaniatores, are dealt with 
by W. Sérensen, and the mites by Prof, ?. Kramer, who 
remarks on the absence of any characteristic Magellan 
genera. Dr, Carl Graf Attems reports on three myrio- 
pods—apparently the first to be recorded from the Magellan 
region. One of them is the widespread European and 
North American Scolopendrefla imtmaculata; the second 
is a new species of Scolioplanes- a genus the representa- 
tives of which are known from Europe and the East 
Indies; the third is nearly allied to the European and 
north African species of Scheadylu, but is made the type 
of a new subgenus, Schendyloides. It is thus evident that, 
~o far as may be jadged from these three species, the 
Magellan myriopods have close affinities with Palearctic 
forms. ° 

Mr. T. V. Hodgson describes three aew species of 
pyenogonids belongiag to the genera Nymphon, Tany- 
stylum, Colossendeis; Dr. Carl Zimmer deals with a new 
species of Neomysis and six aew Cumacea. Dr. W. 
Weltner discusses the Cirripedia, and compares the Arctic 
and Antarctic forms, showing that the seven genera and 
the four species which are represented both in the north 
and the south are cosmopolitaa in their distribution. Of 
the fresh-water ostracods described by Dr. W. Vavra, three 
are Europeaa and cosmopolitan, und five new species 
belong to widely distributed genera, The same authority 
deals with the fresh-water Cladocera, of which four are 
new. Al. Mrazek discasses the fresh-water copepods, and 
lays emphasis on the distinctiveacss of the southern Centro- 
pagide, amoog which Parabroteas, Lovenula, aad the 
genera centred around Boeckella are especially character- 
istic. 

L. Calvet reports on sixty-one species of marine Bryozoa, 
of which three are cosmopolitan, seven occur also in Arctic 
seas, and three others are sub-Arctic. Of the thirty-five 
genera represented, no fewer than twenty-five have Arctic 
us well as sub-Antarctic species. Thos, as regards genera, 
there is considerable resemblance between the north and 
the south, bat a similar resemblance exists between the 
tropical littoral genera and those of the north or south. 
There is not mach resemblance between north aad south 
as regards species of Bryozoa, and it cannot be said that 
there are in the deep sea any connecting links between 
the Arctic and Antarctic contingents. 

Dr. W. Fischer’s short report on four Gephyrea is very 
interesting, for he shows that the Antarctic forms of 
Phascolosoma are simply varieties af the Arctic Phascolo- 
soma margarilaceum, Sars, that Priapulus candatus 
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also bipolar, and that the southern Echiurus chilensis and 
Priapuloides australis have their counterparts in , the 
northern E, unicinctns and P. typicus. Prof. R. Blanchard 
describes six new species of leeches belonging to the genera 
Trachclobdella (1), Helobdella (4), und Semiscolex (1). 
Mr. Frank E. Beddard deals with a Jarge number of new 
Oligocheta. Thus he establishes a mew genus of 
Limicolw, Hesperodrilus, with four specics, and among 
Terricola he describes thirteen new species of Acanthodrilus 
and eight of Microscolex. Ile regards the south of South 
America as the heudquarters of these two genera, while 
the Geoscolecida: and the genera Kerria and Ocnerodrilus 
are as distinctively northern. he collection included eight 
Lumbricida:, which are all European species, and probably 
imported. Dr. Michaelsen also makes a report on the 
Terricoli, adding some new forms and adjusting the 
names of others in accordance with his system of classif- 
cation. Dr. H. Ude deals with the Enchytrwide, and 
points out that the grnera represented in the sub-Antaretic 
region, e.g. Enchytrivos, Pachydrilus, and Marionina, are 
familiar Kurapean or even boreal genera. This indicates 
the world-wide distribution of an ancient fresh-water fauna. 
But, curiously enough, the genus Mesenchytrivus is not 
represented at all in the Antarctic region. 

Prof. Ernst Ehlers reports on the Magellan Polychata— 
eighty-five species (thirty-six new) in fifty-five genera—and 
gives an interesting description of the general features of 
the polyclict fauna, such as the strong representation of 
Syllida and Phyllodocidi. The following species occur in 
the boreal and notial regions, but not in the intermediate 
tropical and subtropwal seas: Nephihys longisetosa, 


Glycera americana,  Scolecolepis vulgaris, — .trenicola 
asstpulis, and Neofomastus latericeus. low this ‘ bi- 
polarity is (o be accounted for Prof. Ehlers does not 
say. 

Dr. von l.instow has some very remarkable facts to 
relate regarding nematodes. Thus Iscaris osculata of 


northern Fissipedia occurs also in exclusively Antarctic 
forms, and scars adunca occurs in northern and southern 
fishes the habitats of which in no way overlap. From 
cases like these, and frem the character of the free-living 
nematodes, von linstow argues that in past ages the 
conditions of life and evolution must have been more 
uniform over the curth, and the occurrence of types much 
more widespread. Dr. O. Stcinhaus points out that four 
species of Chivtognatha are common to the far north and 
the far south. As to nemerteans, Prof. O | Birger directs 
attention to the complete absence of Protonemertinit from 
southern waters, and te the occurrence of Carinoma 
patagonica in the Straits of Magcllan= its only known 
congener being the rare ©. armand? of the British coast. 
He thinks that the resemblance of the boreal and notial 
nemerteans ts undeniable, so long as we fix our attention 
on genera. 

Prof. Lonnberg remarks on the close resemblance 
between three southern cestodes and Scandinavian species. 
It is the similarity of host that counts. The northern host 
of Bothridiotaenta crostris is a gull or a fulmar: the 
southern host of the same is a penguin. Prof. Max Braun 
establishes a new genus of trematodes, Lophocotyle, which 
ranks among the Monocotylida:; Dr. Rudolf von Ritter- 
Zahony establishes two new genera of polvclads ; and 
Prof. L. Bohmig describes three new rhabdocalids and 
five new triclads. 

It should be noted that most of the authors have in- 
creased the valuc of their contributions by incloding in 


their sorvey ull the forms recorded from the Magellan 
region. As regards the question of ‘* hipolar ’’ distribution, 


‘9 which most of them refer, the impression left on a 
eader’s mind is that it is very diffiewlt 10 generalise. It 
appears that the state of affairs differs in regard to 
different sets of animals. In some cases, e.g. holo- 
thurians, the dissimilarity of boreal and natial forms is 
more striking than the resemblance: in other cises, ¢. 8. 
Bryozoa, there is a marked resemblance as to the genera 
represented at the two poles, but this does not extend to 
any identity af species; in a few cases, e.g. Gephyrea, the 
same species occur north and south, but same of the 
instances of this kind have ta be discounted when the 
species in question (c.g. of Cirripedia) are cosmopolitan. 
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} spnnses as expounded in his recent books, 


BOTANY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THE proceedings of Section K at Dublin, onder the 

presidency of Dr. F. F. Blackman, were rather 
above than below the average standurd of quality, and 
were characterised by more homogeneity than is usually 
the case, a large proportion of the papers dealing with 
certain aspects of physiological botany. Several of these 
dealt with those fields of investigation in which progress 
at present consists in the application of physicohemien! 
principles and quantitative methods to the experimental 
analysis of complex physiological phenomena into their 
component processes and factors. 

The presidential address (NATURE, October 1, vol. Ixxviii., 
p- 550), which was entitled ** The Manifestations af the 
Principles of Chemical Mechanics in the Living Plant,” 
dealt with this aspect of physiology, and urged the view 
that in some cases the internal metabolic changes of the 
organism which follow external changes should be re- 
garded, not as reactions of protoplasm: to stimulation, bot 
us inevitable alterations of metabolic reaction-velo: ity. 


Phystolugtcal Papers. 

The death of individual cells as brought about by chemical 
poisons or high temperatures is a complex phenomenon, the 
experimental quantitative investigation of which leads to 
important hicglagical conceptions. Two papers were com- 
municated on this subject after the delivery of the presi- 
dential address. The tirst, by Miss Ilarriette Chick, dealt 
with the death-rate of hacteria under the action of dis- 
infectunts. When a crowd of similar bacteria are treated 
with any disinfectant they die off at such a rate that the 
“number surviving "’ after successive intervals of time fall 
into a logarithmic curve. The process of killing is thus 
continuous, and there is no definite time of exposure which 
can be said to be fatal. The killing goes on in a way that 
recalls the progress of a monomolecular reaction according 
to the “daw of mass.” It is shown that the different 
limes of resistance of the bacteria are not due to permanent 
differences between the individuals, but that these differ- 
enees are temporary and possibly phasie. Viewed in this 
way, the rate of killing is a phenomenon of reactinn- 
velocity, and it is found that inerease of temperature 
accelerates the reaction-velocity of disinfection just us it 
docs that of a chemical reaction. 

Vhis paper was follawed by one by Miss Nora Darwin 
and Dr. Fo OF. Blackman, dealing with the death-rate of 
cells of higher plants in fitul conditions, When it is 
realised that bacteria die off logarithmically under uniform 
unfavourable conditions, it becomes at once interesting to 
determine whether the cells of a tissue of a higher plant 
die in the same independent wavy, or whether their claser 
protoplasmic connection lends to their behaving all alike. 
Experiments on this point are being carried out with strips 
of potato, fuchsia stamens, and other organs, using the 
shortening of the tissue resulting from loss of cell-turgor 
on death as an indication of the progress of the death- 
rate. An optical lever was uscd to record the shortening, 
and submersion in hot water as the fatal condition. The 
eclls of the tissue appear to behave like a number of 
hacteria, and to die off progressively and logarithmically, 
but this interpretation has vet to be firmly estahlished. 
Seeds submerged in water at 42° ©. to 50° C, exhibit 
clearly a logarithmic death-rate. 

Other physiologic] papers were communicated en Thurs- 
dav by Prof. If. Hl. Dixon, on the influence of living cells 
on the transpiration current, and by Prof. Bose, on the 
mechanical and electrical responses of plants. Trof. Dixon 
described exneriments to show that there is no evidence 
of vital activity as a contributory factor in ratsing the 
transpiration current in a branch. The rate of trans. 
mission of water in a branch fram above downwards was 
found ta he the same before and after killing hy ster 
tr picric acid. The fading of Ieaves on a steam-killed 
hranch is shown to he directly due to + naison liberated 
‘nto the fronsoiration enrrent by the dead cells, and te 
not to he taken as cvidence that some preexisting vital 
raising foree has been extinoutshed hy the killing. 

Prof. Bose gave a sumeare nf his views on nlont-re- 
His paner was 
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illustrated by experiments with the ingenious apparatus 
devised by him for investigating the mechanical and 
elcetrical responses universally exhibited by plants on 
stimulation. 

Friday morning was occupied with a series of five papers 
on photosynthests by workers at Cambridge. The president 
gaye un introductory paper on photochemical action in the 
test-tube and the leaf, which consisted of a short account 
of the quantitative laws governing such chemical changes 
m vitro, followed by an inquiry as to how far the con- 
ditions under which photolysis of CO, takes place in the 
leaf would allow these laws to come into action. 

Mr. Vhoday then read a paper on increase in dry weight 
as a measure of assimilation. This is the first critical 
examination of Sachs’s classical method, with the object 
of directly determining the nature and magnitude of possible 
errors that the procedure involves. Many investigators have 
used it confidingly, but recently it has been suggested that 
the method gives uniformly too high results, possibly due 
to fixation of water in the ecll during insolation, mn addition 
to the formation of carbohydrates. Mr. Thoday has proved 
that there is no such fixation of water by finding that 
organic analysis of the increascd carbon content makes it 
clear that practically the whole inercase of dry weight may 
be reckoned as carbohydrate. Further, it is shown that 
the excessively high values sometimes obtained are really 
due to another cause, namely, to shrinkage of the leaf- 
surface by transpiration. Records were exhibited showing 
that an attacked teal of sun-flower fluctuates in area to the 
extent of 5 per cent. in the course of a few hours, shrink- 
ing during periods of insolation, recovering when passing 
«loud» check the rate of transpiration. 

Following this Mr. A. M. Smith gave an account of 
his work on the factors influencing photosynthesis in water 
plants. This work was carried out with an apparatus 
designed by Dr. FF. F. Blackman, in which a complete 
knowledge of the whole amount of assimilation is obtained 
by combining an analysis of the bubbles given off by the 
assimilating plant with an cstimation of the diminution in 
CO, content of the water flowing over the plant. 

The magnitude of assimilation in relation to the amount 
of dissolved CO, in the surrounding water was first in 
vestigated, and it was found that the assimilation varied 
proportionally with the CQ, supply until the limit set by 
the temperature or light intensity (in the particular con- 
ditions of experiment) was reached. No indication of an 
optimum CO, content was found, .and assimilation only 
begins to be depressed when the water is one-third saturated 
willy COre 

It was further shown that aquatic flowering plants 
possessing an ‘‘internal atmosphere’ can work up a 
greater proportion of the CO, supply than an aquitic moss 
(Fontinalis) which has no ‘' internal atmosphere.”’ 

Mr. Parkin communicated a paper on the carbohydrates 
of the snowdrop leaf and their bearing on the first sugar 
of photosynthesis. The work of Brown and Morris in 
1893 on the carbohydrates of the leaf of Tropwolum brought 
forward the new view that sucrose rather than glucose 
plays the important part in the ** up-grade ”’ sugars of the 
folinge leaf. In that leaf the sugar metabolism is com- 
plicated by the fact that starch is abundantly present, and 
from it glucose could arise by hydrolysis. In the snow- 
drop starch never occurs, so that this leaf is a simpler 
case for investigation, Sucrose, levulose, and dextrose were 
found in abundance, and the fluctuations in their relative 
amounts followed, With inercasing assimilation the sucrose 
steadily inercases, while the amounts of levulose and dex- 
trose remain fairly constant. This is interpreted as favour- 
ing the view that sucrose is directly formed in photo- 
synthesis and that the hexoses are formed from it by 
hydrolysis. 

This view falls more into fine with the conception that 
the fir~t sugar is split off from a complex protein aggregate 
than with Bacver’s view of progressive condensation from 
formaldehyde. 

A paper by Mr. J. M. F. Drummond on the time factor 
in assimilation was communicated by the president. Ex- 
periments were made on the amount of assimilation taking 
place in cut-off leaves in a chamber lighted hy artificial 
light cantinuously for several days. After a time the power 
of assimilation diminishes, and the object of the work was 
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to find the precise explanation of this result. It was proved 
that part of this diminution is due to accumulation of the 
products of assimilation in the jieaf, and that the power of 
assimilation is regained after the leaf has been kept in the 
dark for a period and has diminished its carbohydrate stores 
by vigorous respiration. A second cause of diminished 
assimilation is the shutting of the stomata by the high 
general turgor of the epidermis brought about by the high 
sugar content of the sap. This factor can be recognised 
by the increased assimilation which immediately follows 
incisions into the leaf or the application of dry air. The 
effect of stomatal closure can be overcome by increasing 
the CO, supply in the air current through the chamber. 


Ecologtcal Papers. 

Friday afternoon was occupied by two papers on the 
woodlands of England, by Mr. Tansley and Dr, Moss re- 
spectively. Mr. Tansley devoted the first portion of his 
paper to an attempt to show that the great majority of 
English woodlands are actually derived from natural woods. 
and retain enough of their primitive character to be treated 
us natural or semi-natural plant associations. Ile went on 
to distinguish four great types of natural English wood- 
tand, determined by soil characters—the oak type, the oak- 
birch-heath type, the ash type, and the beech type—and to 
explain the distribution, character, composition, and prin- 
cipal subtypes of each of these. ; 

Dr. Moss, agreeing with Mr. Tansley’s main scheme of 
classification, dealt cspecially with the woods of the 
Pennines, on which he distinguished upland oak (Quercus 
sessiltflora) and birch woods, with transitions between 
them. These, which occur on siliceous soils, he regarded 
as differentiations of the oak-birch-heath type, according to 
the factor of «altitude. Opposed to these, und of essentially 
different character, arc the woods belonging to the ash 
type, which occur on the mountain limestone of that 
region. The woods of the lowlands of northern England 
agree ecologically with those of the south, but the beech 
type is entirely absent. ; 

Prof. R. 11. Yapp gave an account of his observations on 
the evaporating power of the air in different strata of 
the marsh formation of Wicken Fen. The average evapora- 
tion in the free air above the tallest plants is about 1-7 
times that in the layer immediately below the tops of the 
tallest plants, and 6-8 times that in a stratum tw inches 
helow the surface of the vegetation and just above the soil- 
level. 

Morphological and Palaeobotanical Papers. 


On Tuesday morning Mr. W. C. Worsdell read a paper 
on the origin of dicotyledons, in which he based his view 
of the phylogeny of this group on the doctrine of 
“ anuphytosis,”” or the building up of the plant body from 
a colony of distinct individuals or ‘* phytons,’” budding one 
from another as the stem grows in length. Ie held that 
the facts of embryogeny in vuscular plunts ure entirely 
opposed to the ordinary view that the plant primarily con- 
sists of a single shoot bearing leaves as lateral appendages. 
The primary individual of the colony of phytons, as re- 
presented by the emhryo of the higher plant, is phylogenetic- 
ally derived from the bryophytic sporogonium, of which the 
capsule, seta, and foot correspond with the primary 
phyllome, caulome, and root of the vascular plant. The 
facts of embryonic segmentation and the dominance of the 
cotyledonary organs were cited as being opposed to the 
monaxial view, in which the stem is regarded as the 
dominant organ and the leaves as appendages. From this 
position the author deduced the primitiveness of the mono- 
cotyledonous type with its terminal cotyledon, which must 
have preceeded the dicotyledonous type, in opposition to Miss 
Sargant's theory of the derivation of the monocotyledonous 
from the dicotyledonous type by fusion of the two coty- 


ledons. Anatomical evidence was adduced to show that 
the scattered bundle arrangement of monocotyledons is 


primitive, and that vestiges of this arrangement are found 
in many dicotyledons. The absence of anatomical evidence 
in seedlings pointing to such a conclusion was attributed 
to space-relationships. Finally, pleiomery of the flower was 
recognised as primitive, and the prevailing trimery of mono- 
catvledons as reduced from such a condition. Mr. Wors- 
dell’s views were criticised, mainly from a hostile standpoint, 
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by Miss E. N. Thomas, Mr. Parkin, Prof. Bower, and 
others. 

Prof. H. UW. W. Pearson, of Cupe Town, contributed a 
note on the morphology of endosperm, in which he described 
the development of the endosperm in Welwitschia and dis- 
cassed the homologies of this tissue with the endosperm 
in the angiospermous embryo-sac. At an carly stage of 
development of the endosperm of Welwitschia all the cells 
are multinucleate, while at a later stage each cell has a 
single nucleus (Pearson, Phil. Trans. R. Soc., 1906). .\n 
examination of material collected in 1907 showed that the 
latter condition is broaght about by the fusion of nuclei 
in the cells of the young endosperm. ‘The original nucleus 
of an embryo-sac produccs by repeated division rather more 
than 1000 nuclei; the sac then clongates, and the free 
nuclei are re-distributed, with the resalt that two regions 
are differentiated, a micropylar region with scattered nuclei 
and a lower region with more crowded nuclei. Vhe sac 
is next divided into compartments, those at the micro- 
pylar end having two to six, and the others usally twelve 
or more naclei. VYhe compartments containing more than 
six naclei are converted by nuclear fusion into uninucleate 
cells; the nuclei in the micropylar compartments remain 
Sree, and the wall of each “ecll * grows upwards inte an 
embrvo-sac tube (‘* prothallial tube "’), into which pass the 
nuclei and cytoplasm; these nuclei are functional gametes. 
The conclusion is that the cndosperm of Welwiltschia re- 
presents a new organism, which it is proposcd to call the 
trophophyte, intercalated in the life-cvele, belonging neither 
to the sporophyte nar to the gamctophyte. It is the opinion 
of the authar that the trophophyte of Welwitschia is 
phylogenetically related to the endosperm of angiosperms. 

On Vuesday Prof. Weiss read a paper on the primary 
wood of Lepidadendron and Stigmaria. .\ new Stigmaria 
was described in which the xylem of the stele consists of 
a central strand of long, narrow, protoxylem-like elements 
mixed with parenchyma, surrounded by normal centrifugal 
secondary wood. This type of stele was campared with 
that of Selagtuella spmosa and of the “ hypocots! of 
S. Kraussiana, and also with that of Lepidodendron 
selaginotdes. The general relations of the stcles of the 
Lepidodendrese were discussed. 

Mr. H. TW. Thomas communicated a paper by Mr. 
Newell Arber and himself on the structure of Sigillaria 
seutellata, Brongn. This was the first full aecount of the 
stracture of a Sigillarian stem of the Rhytidolepis type. 
The primary xylem of the stele forms a continuaus ring 


of sealariform tracheids  surfounding the medulla. 
Secondary xylem is also present. The characteristic 
external ribs are really formed of cortical tissue, 


nat of fused Jeaf-bases, and are fargely composed af phella- 
derm. A ligule in its pit was demonstrated far the first 
time. The leaf-trace in the leaf-base contains a double 
xylem strand with widely separated xylem groups of the 
Sigillariopsis type. 

Mrs. D. H. Scott described same curious spindle-shaped 
badies in Burntisland material, naming them Bensonites 
fusiformis. She inclined to the view that they are glandular 
structures belonging to Stauropteris burntislandica, with 
which they are associated. .\ sporangium of this species 
was found to contain germinating spores. 


Miscellaneous Papers. 


On Thorsday Colonel 11, I. Rawson contributed a 
striking account of colour changes in flowers produced by 
controlling insolation. He has found that by shading 
various plants (sach as nastartiums) from the direct rays 
of the sun during certain hours of the day the colours of 
the flowers produced are changed from searlet and orange 
to mauve, and in other cases to deep carmine. The varia- 
tions thus produced breed true, both from cuttings and 
sceds. In other instances bronze, old-gold, rose-salmon, 
and sallow flesh-coloured flawers have been prodaced hy 
similar means. Pahlias and other flawers appear to be as 
susceptible as nastartiums to this treatment. 

Mr. W. L. Balls contributed two papers on the 
mechanism of mitosis and on the natural crossing of the 
cotton plant. 

Mrs. D. I]. Scott read a paper on the contractile roots 
of the arnid Sauromatuim guttatum, in which she showed 
that if the taber of this plant is planted on the surface 
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of the soil it throws out leaves and subsequently disappears 
below the surface, und in two months’ time is found at 
a depth of © inches. The descent is caased by the thick 
fleshy roots sent out from the upper surface of the tuber, 
which firmly attach themselves to various objects in the 
soil, and then contract to about half their original Jength, 
pulling the tuber down. Later on these contractile roots 
are cat off from the tuber by regular alseris Juyers. If 
the tuber is replaced on the surface it sends out a fresh 
set of contractile roots, and is again pulled down to the 
normal depth. 

Mr. M. Wilson contributed notes on the life-history of 
Haematococeus lacustris, in which he described the results 
of various culture experiments on this species. The red 
eells were found ta be produced in starved liquid cultures, 
and to be alone capable of withstanding the effects of dry- 
ing. Dr. Lotsy contributed an interesting paper on the 
segregation of characters of a perfectly fertile species- 
hybrid. 

Mr. Harold Wager made a contribution on the optical 
behaviour of the epidermal cells of leaves. He discussed 
Haberlandt's theory that the convergence of light rays 
brought about by the Jens structure formed by the papilla 
of the epidermal cells of many leaves brings about a differ- 
ential illumination of the protoplasm on the basal wall, 
and thas creates a stimulus which results in the appropriate 
orienttion of the leaf to the incident light. It was pointed 
out that the objection to this theary, based on the absence 
of epidermal lens papille from heliotropically sensitive 
grass-secdlings, may be met by the fact that the epidermal 
cells of the first (sheathing) leaf and of the young leaves 
enclosed in the sheath do actually cagse convergence of 
light rays in spite of the absence of papilla. In the 
author's opinion too little attention has been paid to the 
view that the lens structures in question may be concerned 
with the more efficient: illumination of the chloroplasts. 
It is also possible that the structares in question are 
accidental, and not to be regarded as adaptations, since 
they also orcur on the lower epidermis of various leaves, 
on the epidermis of some petals, and in the fangus Rassula. 
Mr. Wager exhihited well-defined photographs of various 
objects made through these epidermal lenses. 

Monday morning was devoted to a joint discussion with 
Scetion 9 on the determination of scx. This is reported 
in the article on ‘* Zoolagy at the Briti?i Association ° 
(Nature, October 22, val. Ixxviii., p. 047). 

Members of Section WK were fortunate in being able ta 
meet in Prof. If. H. Dixan’s beautiful new botanical 
institate at Trinity College, where cvervthing was arranged 
for their camfort and convenience, 

The sectional excursion was held on the Satarday ta the 
Murroogh of Wicklow, a long stretch of shingle beach 
hacked by marsh, under the leadership of Mr. R. Liovd 
Prac ger. 


VR. LLOYD GEORGE ON THE ENDOWMENT 
OP CNG es ees, 
N November 13 the University of Wales conferred 
the degree of Poctar of Laws, honoris causa, on 
Mr. Lloyd George. At the complimentary banquet given 
by the University College of North Wales, Lord IXenvon 
announced a donation ef roool. from Sir Ilerbert Roberts 
to the college building fund. Jn replying to the toast in 
his honoar, Dr. Lloyd George alluded to the sacrifices the 
Welsh peaple have made in building up their system of 
higher education, and pointed out that the University of 
Wales has entirely altcred the status of the Welsh people. 
It would be the worst thing for the Government to take 
the task entircly out of their hands, but the time has 
arrived far the (savernment to render further assistance, 
and one great need of the colleges is a very common- 
place one—cash. Further assistance of a substantial 
character would make a vast difference in the immediate 
prospects. One of the ablest committees has investigated 
the claims of the Welsh calleges, and the conclasions 
arrived at are very favourable. The committee indicated 
several directions in which more could be done if the 
colleges had more moncy. 
Dr. Lloyd George had to cansider the report of the com- 
mittee, and it was his daty as Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, viewing the circumstances of Wales, Ireland, 
England, and Scotland, to make a very substantial con- 
tribution to the funds of the University. The building 
fund of the college at Bangor has already received a 
‘Treasury grant (20,000l.), and it is the duty of the people 
of North Wales to complete that work; but in regard to 
what has been said about raising the status and improving 
the statf and equipment of the college, Dr. Lloyd George 
fully approved of every word. One of the first things 
will be to increase the salaries of those who have devoted 
their ability to cstablishing and maintaining higher educa- 
tion in Wales. It cannot be expected that the services of 
the best men will be secured at the present inadequate 
salaries. The sacrifices made by those who have remained 
on in spite of better inducements elsewhere are appreciated, 
but the time has come to recognise the fact that if a 
first-rate staff is wanted it must be made worth while for 
the members of the staff to remain. At present the pro- 
fessors too often do work which ought to be relegated to 
tutors. 

Turning to the question of research, Dr. Lloyd George 
pointed out that what is wanted is not only teachers, but 
alsa explorers. Science has its dark continents, unlimited 
continents—mapless, unlimited oceans—chartless. le 
would believe in the triumph of Welsh education when 
he could see sheets that are now mere outlines crowded 
with the discoveries of Welsh explorers. The greatest 
universities are, however, not the product of thirty years. 
There should be closer contact between the universities 
and the Welsh industries. Germany has said, ‘‘ You must 
have a university to teach and to educate and to develop 
the German mind,’’ and now the effect is seen in the 
German industries. 

Dr. TJoyd George went into one of the largest work- 
shops in Germany three months ago, and was taken round 
by a professor. He asked what a professor had to do 
with it, and was told ‘‘ The professors are our experts.”’ 
The Germans get their ideas from their professors. We 
in this country heave coal and blast rocks, but the great 
industries that finish these products are elsewhere. We 
must start as discoverers. All this is coming. Bangor has 
twa factories, one in the lower town and one new factory 
the buildings of which are beginning to rise in Upper 
Bangor, while in Cardiff, also, new buildings have been 
erected for the University College, which, however, are 
not nearly so fine and imposing as the municipal build- 
ings. These are the factories where the future of the 
cauntry is being forged. There is no investment that will 
produce such a return, not to the investor, but to genera- 
tions to come, as the endowment of higher education. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer further referred to what has 
heen done in the past by the people of Wales, the need 
af private as well as public support, and the future pro- 
spects of the University. (i JBI, 188 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Casisripce.—Mr. J. M. Dobbs has been appoinied chair- 
man of the examiners for part i. of the mathematical 
tripos, 1909 (old regulations), and Mr. Fitzpatrick chair- 
man of the examiners for the natural sciences tripos, 
19n9. 

The general board of studies has approved for the 
degree of Doctor in Science Prof. W. W. Watts, F.R.S., 
and Prof. T. J. I’A. Bromwich, F.R.S. 

The general board of studies will shortly proceed to 
the appointment of a university lecturer in zoology. 


Candidates are requested to send their applications, with | 


testimonials if they think fit, to the Vice-Chancellor on 
or before Decemher 2. 

Mr. A. Wood has been appointed demonstrator of experi- 
mental physics. 

Loxpox.—The Senate of the University has awarded 
the Rogers prize af rool. for original research in medical 
science to be divided equally between Dr. David Farsyth, 
assistant physician to Charing Cross Hospital, and Mr. 
IF. W. Twort, assistant bacteriologist to the London 
Tospital. 7 
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MANCHESIER.—The completion of the new buildings of 
the Manchester Royal Infirmary, in close proximity to the 
University, has already led to a marked increase in the 
number of students entering for courses in the medical 
school. The new hospital, which is to be formally opened 
next year by His Majesty the King, is to be occupied by 
the end of the present month. 

The new buildings of the engineering department are 
making rapid progress, and a portion is already in use. 
fhe extension of the chemical laboratories has also been 
commenced; the additional accommodation, which will 
cost from 15,0001. to 20,000!., will be primarily devoted 
to the increasing requirements of research in organic 
chemistry. 

The establishment of a new chair in botany, for which 
an endowment was received some months ago, is in con- 
templation. 

The Court has resolved to recognise the Harris Insti- 
tute, Preston, as a privileged institution, attendance at 
courses in mathematics, physics, and chemistry being 
accepted as satisfying the attendance requirements for the 
Inter. B.Sc. and Inter. B.Sc. Tech. courses. 

Up to October 30 the number of students who have 
entered for courses of study in the University is 1320, 
against 1219 a year previously. 


Dr. Grorct Dean, chief bacteriologist at the Lister 
Institule of Preventive Medicine, has been appointed to 
succeed Prof. D. J. Hamilton in the chair of pathology 
in the University of Aberdeen. 

Mer. G. H. Kexricxk, Lord Mayor of Birmingham, has 
made a gift of 10,0001. towards the funds of Birmingham 
University. This is his third contribution toward the 
devclopment of the University, his total gilts amounting 
to a sum of 25,000l. 

Me. H. G. Wetts will preside at the first annual dinner 
of old students of the Royal College of Science, to be held 
at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, on Wednes- 
day, December 9. Dinner tickets, price 7s. 6éd., may be 
obtained from the honorary secretary of the dinner com- 
mittee, Mr. T. L. Humberstone, 3 Scelwood Place, Onslow 
Gardens, London, S.W. It is hoped that the dinner will 
lead to the formation of an association of old students of 
the college. 

Pror. Perry has again sent us the bulance-sheet refer- 
ring to bursaries distributed by him to students at the 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington, during the 
two sessions 1906-7 and 1907-8. The fund for these 
bursaries represents a response to an appeal made by Prof. 
Perry for the means to assist deserving students at the 
college with secret gifts when necessary, it being under- 
stood that every student who receives such assistance shall 
repay the money to the fund when in a position to do so. 
Among the contributions to the fund are tool. each from 
the Drapers’, Goldsmiths’ and Skinners’ Companies, and 
sol. from the Clothworkers’ Company. As a number of 
Students at the college have to maintain themselves and 
purchase their books and instruments out of scholarships 
having a value of about 17s. 9d. a week each, the institution 
by Prof. Perry of a system of small bursaries privately 
bestowed has provided a means of preventing unnecessary 
privation without injuring the self-respect of the recipients. 

A COMMON criticism of the methods of teaching science 
adopted in schools for girls is that they are too academic 
and have little or no bearing upon the duties the girls 
will be called upon to perform in after life. This weak- 
ness is, we are glad to know, becoming less common, and 
earnest efforts are being made in several centres to arrange 
courses of work in which elementary science and the 
home arts are taught together, the latter being treated 
largely as applications of the former. In a recent address 
to the Teachers’ Guild, Mr. John Wilson, president of 
the Association of Technical Institutions, dealt exhaustively 
with the methods by which science can be connected with 
domestic training. His address is printed in Education 
for November 6 last. Mr. Wilson is of opinion that, 
ideally, the teacher should be a woman, thoroughly well 
skilled in chemistry and physics, &c., and a first-class 
diplomée in cookery, laundry work, and housewifery. At 
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present such women cannot be obtained. Referring to 
students undergoing training with the view of teaching 
home arts scientifically, he said the main difficulties the 
instructors of these students have to contend with are 
that, even at this late date, a number of the students have 
not had any previous scientific training at the secondary 
school. Many of the students will keep their minds in 
water-tight compartments. To them, the science work is 
one thing, the domestic subjects another, and between the 
two they draw no connections; and, greatest of all, to 
develop the subject logically we have to work in the 
laboratory from the simple to the complex. 


Lorp Rosepery, Chancellor of the University of London, 
in opening University College Hall, Ealing, on Tuesday, 
made some remarks upon the functions of a university. 
The hall provides a place of residence for students at the 
college. In declaring the building open, Lord Rosebery 
said it marked another milestone on that path of university 
development which seemed to open broader and with more 
promise at every step. First, the University of London 
was a purely examining university, then it developed into 
a teaching university, and now it is a university with 
some of the oid collegiate aspects as well. The University 
is no longer, if it ever was, a purely London university ; 
it is more and more developing into an imperial uni- 
versity. Each day sees it summoning from every part of 
Great Britain and of the British Empire students anxious 
to obtain the advantages of its constituent schools. A 
university should comprehend everything that is whole- 
some and valuable for the development of brain and of 
character. The hall now opened is one of the many 
syinptoms of the growth of corporate life in the University. 
University associations of various kinds are growing up, 
and it is obviously a very thin-blooded, onc-sided university 
that only provides for the intellect of its students. Human 
sympathy, human contact, all the valuable human elernents 
that go to build up character are required, for a university 
which produces nothing but brain and neglects the forma- 
tion of character is no university at all. The function 
of a university is not merely to pump knowledge into 
units by teaching and to extract it afterwards by examina- 
‘tion, but to produce living men, who are going to take 
a part in the vast fabric of society within these islands. 


Turovcu the generosity of Mr. Edric Bayley, who gave 
a sum of 50001. to the building extensions, and by a large 
supplementary sum given by the County Council, a con- 
siderable extension has been made at the Borough Poly- 
technic Institute. It consists, in the first place, of a large 
examination hall, which can also be used for entertain- 
ments and public meetings, and below this hall new 
laboratories and class-rooms have been built. A very 
complete laboratory for oil and colour work is one of the 
most striking of the additions. This has accommodation 
for forty students, besides the lecture theatre, balance 
room, and laboratory; there is also a portion set apart for 


colour mixing and for grinding of colours, so that, besides | 


working on the test-tube scale in the laboratory, the 
students can work on a semi-commercial scale. There is 
alsa an extension to the bakery department and a new 
book-binding workshop. The opening ceremony took place 


on Friday evening, November 13, when Lord Carrington, | 


in a short speech, declared the buildings open. He re- 
ferred to the fact that when he was at school, although 
the fees were high, they learnt very little except Latin and 
Gieek. Science and laboratory equipment were absolutely 
unknown, and now in London, and also in the provinces, 
the highest scientific training can be obtained almost for 
the asking. He thought that the nation owed a very 
«reat debt of gratitude to public supporting men like Mr. 
Bavley, who made it possible for education to be placed 
within the reach of even the poorest. The chairman, Mr. 
Spicer, in his opening remarks said that the governing 
hody will be well repaid for any trouble they have taken 
hy the stimulus given to the work of the institute hy the 
erection of these new buildings. Sir Philip Magnus, 
chairman of the education committee of the institute, said 
that the governors have always resisted the temptation ta 
use the institute as a place for obtaining degrees, as it 


os founded to give education to the artisan classes, and 
ey 
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have always kept this object in view in any altera- | 
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tions or extensions. The trade classes are particularly 
fostered in the institute. Mr. Robinson, chairman of the 
London County Council, expressed his pleasure at being 
present, and said that the County Council, before it gives 
money, always wishes to know whether it gets value for 
money, and there is no doubt that in giving to an institute 
of this kind value is obtained. 


THERE has been in recent years a serious decline in the 
number of pupils studying German in the secondary 
schools throughout the country. It is true that many 
subjects clamour for increased attention and others for 
recognition in the curriculum of these schools, while the 
number of hours available for instruction is limited. 
Headmasters find it difficult nicely to adjudicate between 
the conflicting claims; but from the point of view of the 
man of science and of the needs of great commercial 
houses the claims of German to generous recognition seem 
very strong. We are glad, therefore, to notice that a 
letter on the subject, signed by representatives of the 
Modern Language Association, the London Chamber of 
Commerce Education Committee, the Society of University 
Teachers of German, the Teachers’ Guild, and the British 
Science Guild has been sent to the President of the Board 
of Education urging the paramount importance of 
encouraging the study of German in secondary schools. 
The letter points out that there is much to do if the un- 
fortunate decay of German teaching is to be checked, and 
it proceeds :—'‘ We therefore venture to suggest that your 
Board should consider the desirability of calling the 
attention of educational authorities, governing bodies, and 
the principals of secondary schools to the steady decline 
in the study of German, and should, by means of a 
circular, as in the case of Latin, or such other method 
as may be thought fit, submit to those authorities and 
to the public generally the many weighty and urgent 
reasons for regarding an acquaintance with German as 
being of the first importance to great numbers of young 
men and women, and a widespread knowledge of the 
language a national necessity. We would urge, moreover, 
that the Board should encourage and foster schools of the 
type of the German Realschule and Oberrealschule, in 
which two modern languages, but not Latin, are taught. 
The latter of these in Prussia ranks in standing with the 
Gymnasium, and its leaving certificate confers the same 
rights. Of schools devoting special attention to modern, 
as against classical, languages, there are at present in this 
country very few. Lastly, we would suggest that it should, 
as a general rule, be required that schools should make 
provision for the teaching of German to those pupils who 
wish to learn it, as it is now required that provision should 
be made for the teaching of Latin.” 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Lonpon. 

Royal Society, Mav 28.—‘‘ Transparent Silver and Other 
Metallic Films.’’ By Prof. Thomas Turner. 

In a Bakerian lecture, delivered fifty-one years ago, 
Faraday showed that thin sheets of gold or silver, if 
mounted on glass and heated, became transparent. Beilby 
has also studied the annealing of gold-leaf and wire. 
The present research deals with a study of the conditions 
under which gold and silver become transparent, and 
extends the inquiry to copper and to certain other metals. 
It is shown that gold when about 1/300,cooth of an inch 
in thickness becomes transparent if heated to 550° C. for 
a few moments. The effect is the same whether the 
atmosphere be oxidising or reducing, and if the support- 
ing medium be changed. Transparency is due to the gold 
aggregating, and permitting white light to pass through 
the intermediate spaces. 

In the case of silver the effect is quite different. No 
transparency is obtained with sheets about 1/120,o00th 
of an inch in thickness so long as the atmosphere is a 
reducing one, such as hydrogen or coal gas. ict callie 
however, transparency begins at about 240°, and is com- 
plete in a few moments at 390°. White light is now 
transmitted, and the transparency is remarkably complete. 
Transparent silver does not become opaque if heated in a 
reducing atmosphere, but it can be converted into the 
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opaque vuriety by burnishing, a> in writing on the surface 
of the glass with an agate stylo. The change does not 
take place if silver-leaf be heated in vacuo, but it occurs 
readily with one-fiftieth of an atmosphere of oxygen. The 
silver does not increase in weight or the oxygen alter 
in volume, though oxygen appears to be necessary in order 
to produce the change. [t is suggested that an oxide of 
silver may be momentarily formed and again decomposed 
by heat in the presence of more oxygen. The thinnest 
rolled metal obtainable, about 1/3000th of an inch thick, 
does not become transparent. Intermediate thicknesses 
have yet to be examined. 

Thin sheet copper, about 1/75,o00th of an inch in thick- 
ness, remains opaque when heated in a reducing atmo- 
sphere. [n air or oxygen, however, it becomes transparent 
if heated for a suitable time at temperatures between 
about 200° and 4oo° C. At the lower temperatures the 
transparency is very marked, and the light transmitted is a 
brilliant emerald-green. As the temperature rises further 
oxidation takes place, and the colour gradually passes 
through olive and dark red to black. Hf the light-green 
transparent mital be treated with a diluted acid, metallic 
copper with a brilliant metallic lustre is obtained, while 
the green transparency disappears. The effect is due to 
oxidation, as the copper absorbs oxygen continuously 
during the heating. 

Aluminium and Dutch metal do not appear ta become 
transparent, nor have transparent films yet been obtained 
from sulphides. It is suggested that transparent films 
such as have now been obtained from copper are formed 
in all cases where a succession of spectrum colours are 
obtained on heating a metal in air. 


Royal Microscopical Society, October 21.—Dr. J. W. H. 
Eyre, vice-president, in the chair—The mouth-parts of the 
Nemocera, and their relation to the other families in 
Diptera—with corrections and additions to the paper pub- 


lished in igo: W. Wesché.—(1) The resolution of 
periodic structures; (2) an auxiliary illuminating lens: 
E. M. Nelson.—Micrococcus melitensis: A. A. C. E. 


Meriin and E. M. Nelson. 


Physical Society, October 23.—The meeting was held at 
the National Physical Laboratory, Bushy House, Tedding- 
ton, by invitation of the director. All departments of the 


laboratory were thrown open for imspection, and, in 
addition, a number of special demonstrations were 
arranged. 

Society of Chemical Industry, November 2.—Dr. 


Lewkowitsch in the chair.—Chemical industry in relation 
to agriculture: Prof. A. Frank. After referring to the 
great services of Liebig to agriculture, the author gave an 
historical survey of the mianufacture and agricultural 
uses of, phosphates, and the production of potash. 
Ammonium sulphate, Chile saltpetre, and the utilisation of 
atmospheric nitrogen were also discussed, and an account 
was given of the author’s own work in effecting the com- 
bination of atmospheric nitrogen with carbides of the 
alkalis and the alkaline earths. By decomposing the 
calcium cyanamide with water under high pressure 
ammonium salts are formed. Possibilities of calcium 
cyanamide as a fertiliser arc dealt with, and some statistics 
relating to the output of calcium carbide are included. 
The work of Mond on the simultaneous production of 
power gas has made it possible to utilise the large stores 
of energy accumulated in bog areas in the form of peat. 
The author and Caro, with the assistance of Mond, have 
been able to gasify peat containing 50 per cent. to 55 per 
cent. of water without difficulty. 


Zoological Society, November 3.—Mr. Frederick Gillett, 
vice-president, in the chair—Mammals from I!nkerman, 
near Townsville, North Queensland, collected by Mr. W. 
Stalker and presented to the National Museum by Sir 
William Ingram, Bart., and the Hon. John Forrest: 
Oldfield Thomas and Guy Dotiman. The collection 
showed clearly that the Townsville region bclonged 
faunistically to North Australia, the species beiag nearly 
identical with those of New South Wales and Victoria. 
Several species and subspecies were described as new.— 
(1) Takins from Sze-chuen and Bhutan; (2) An Indian 
dolphin and porpoise: R. Lydekker. 
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Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, November 9.—M. Bouchard in the 
chair.—The president announced to the academy the death 
ot M. A. Ditte—The products of the reaction of sodium 
amide on ketones: A. Maller and Ed. Bauer. Benzo- 
phenone, treated in benzene or toluene solution with 
sodium amide, if the materials are perfectly free from 
moisture, gives the compound C,H,C(ONa)(C,H,)(NH,), 
and this on treatment with water regenerates the benzo- 
phenone, together with ammonia and caustic soda. In 
presence of a trace of water a different reaction takes 
place, and the addition of water to the reaction product 
gives benzene, benzamide, and caustic soda. This reaction 
appears to be general with the aromatic ketones, anthra- 
quinone being an exception.—The mode of formation of 
the Puy de Dome and the rocks which constitute it: A. 
Lacroix. A detailed examination of the structure of the 
Puy de Déme shows that it is comparable, not with Mr. 
Pelée, but with Guadeloupe. Each of the domes, forming 
the chain of the Puys, has a distinct history requiring 
separate examination.—M. Henneguy was elected a 
meimnber of the section of anatomy and zoology in the 
place of the late M. A. Giard.—Physical observations of 
the comet rg08c, made at the Observatory of Lyons: J. 
Guillaume. A detailed account of the numerous changes 
in the appearance of the nucleus and tail of this comet 
observed between September 5 and October 20.—The use 
of compasses of great magnetic moment: Louis Dunoyer. 
cA discussion of the theory of the correction of compasses 
of great magnetic moment (2000 to 5000 C.G.S. units). 
The formulz developed have been submitted to an experi- 
mental control.—The geometrical applications of certain 
remarkable movements: J. HWaag.—The formation of 
centres of gyration behind an obstacle in motion: Henri 
Bénard. The vortices produced behind a cylinder moving 
in a liquid with a uniform velocity were studied by means 
of kinematographic methods. The vortices were spaced 
at equal distances behind the moving body, this equi- 
distance being found to be independent of the velocity, but 
increasing in the same direction as the viscosity of the 
liquid. —The ionisation of phosphorus and phosphorescence : 
Léon and Eugéne Bloch. Experiments are described 
proving that phosphorescence, ionisation, and ozone are 
all produced in the same region. This region can be 
completely separated from the phosphorus if the velocity 
of the air current is increased above a certain limit, and 
it is possible to separate this region several metres from 
the phosphorus. These facts indicate that the phosphor- 
escence, ionisation, and the ozone are not produced by the 
direct oxidation of the solid phosphorus, but by the oxida- 
tion of a substance emanating from the phosphorus and 
carried off by the gaseous current. This substance is 
most probebly phosphorus anhydride.—The radio-activity 
of the gases trom the thermal water of Uriage (Isére): G. 
Massol. The gases escaping from the water have a 
radio-activity only one-fourth of that of the gases remain- 
ing dissolved in the water. This emanation evaporates at 
the same tine as the water; the saline residue from a 
half-litre of the water evaporated on the water bath was 
completely inactive.—The polarisation of the living man 
submitted to the action of the continuous current: M. 
Chanoz.—The radio-activity of the waters of Uriage-les- 
Bains (Isére): Paul Besson.—Contribution to the study 
of lenses: C. Maitézos.—A monotelephone with a note 
capable of regulation: A. Blondef. The apparatus is less 
sensitive than that recently described by M. Abraham, 
but possesses the advantage of being less easily broken. 
—The reaction of the ether on matter as the cause of 
universal attraction: O. Kelter.—The true atomic weight 
of silver according to the experiments of Stas: Louis 
Dubreuil. The author has applied the method developed 
by him in a previous paper to the experiments of Stas on 
the atomic weight of silver. The general mean arrived at 
is 107-9921, or practically 108.—The alloys of silicon and 
silver: G. Arrivaut. The current views regarding the 
existence of a silicide of silver are divergent, Wé6ohler, 
Warren, and Chalmot regarding the existence as proved, 
Perey, Moissan, and Vigouroux holding the opposite 
opinion. The author has determined the melting points 
both of the first crystallisation and the eutectic of a series 
of mixtures of silver and silicon. The results do not sup- 
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port the view of the formation of a definite compound of 
the two elements.—The identity of ilicic alcohol with 
a-amyrine: E, Jungfleisch and H. Leroux.  llicic 
alcohol was isolated by J. Personne from birdlime, and 
was regarded by him as an alcohol of the formula 
C,.H,,O. This alcohol is completely identified by the 
authors as identical with e@-amyrine, an alcohol met with 
in various resins, but the composition C,,H,,O is shown 
to accord best with its analysis and that of its derivatives. 
—‘Sparteine. A new method of cyclisation of a-methy!- 
sparteine by the action of iodine: Amand Valteur.—The 
eruptive rocks of Gebel Doukhan (Red Sea): M. Couyat. 
—The discovery of a Quaternary human skeleton: Lmile 
Riviere. The discovery of this skeleton was announced 
in 1905. The present note is chiefly occupied with the 
proof that the skeleton is really of the same age as the 
deposits in which it was found.—Certain cutaneous spots 
resisting the action of radium and disappearing under the 
influence of the high-frequency spark: Foveau de Cour- 
metles.—Concerning the anatomical characters of Brady- 
pus torquatus: M. Anthony.—The presence of limestones 
containing Productns giganteus in Nova Zembla: G. W. 
Lee.—A new type of petiole of the fossif fern: Fernand 
Pefourde.—Contribution to the study of the transforma- 
tion of sedimentary deposits into sedimentary rocks: J. 
Thoulet.—The seismic movements of November 6, 1908 : 
Alfred Angot.—The subterranean river of La Grange, 
Ariége: E, \. Martel. 


Carpe Town. 

Royal Society of South Atrica, Sentemher 16 —Mr. S. 
Hough, F.R.S., president, in the chair.—The pollination 
of Belmontia cordaia: Dr. Marloth. The flowers are 
scented, and possess small appendages at their anthers, 
called Brown's bodies. They contain a sugary fluid, and 
this, it has been ascertained now, attracts a tiny, small 
insect, hardly a fifteenth of an inch long, belonging to the 
thrips family. The flowers possess two kinds of stigmas 
for the reception of the pollen, a structure which is not 
known from any other plant. This secondary stigma 
secures pollination in case the terminal stigma should 
not have received some pollen in timme.—Embryo-sac of the 
Penacee: Miss E. l.. Stevens. The embryo-sae of this 
order differs from that of the typical angiosperm in con- 
taining sixteen nuclei instead of eight (these sixteen nuclei 
being organised into four egg-apparatus) and a definitive 
nucleus formed by the fusion of four of the nuclei. The 
early stages in the development of the sac show none of 
the polarity considered to be so characteristic of the angio- 
sperm sac, and the whole structure of the sac is con- 
firmatory of Dr. Pearson’s hypothesis regarding the origin 
of the endosperm of angiosperms.—Endosperm: Prof. 
H. H. W. Pearson. It is suggested that the endosperm 
of the angiosperm is derived by a series of reductions and 
degrees of specialisation from a primitive type, essentially 
similar to that now found in Welwitschia. This hypothesis 
is strengthened by the fact that stages in this process can 
be identified in living angiosperms. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 


THURSDAY, November 19. 


Rovat Society, at_4.30.—Memoir on the Theory of the Partitions of 
Numbers. Part IV.: On the Probability that the Successful Candidate 
at an Election by Ballot may Never at any Time have Fewer Votes 
than the One who is Unsucressful ; on a Generalisation of tbis Question : 
and on its Connection with other Questions of Partition, Permutation, 
and Combination: Major P. A. MacMahon, F.R.S.—The Propaga- 
tion of Groups of Waves in Dispersive Media, with Application to 
Waves on Water produced by a Vravelling Disturbance: Dr. T. H. 
Havelock.—On the Refraction and Dispersion of Krypton and Xenon and 
their Relation to those of Helium and Argon: C. Cuthbertson and M. 


Cuthbertson.— Note on Horizontal Receivers and Transmitters in Wireless | 


Dr. T. Martin Lowy. 
CHEMICAL Society, at $8.30. 


Linnean Society, at 8,.—Ona New Species, Symphyla. from tbe Hima- 
layas: Prof. A. D. Imms.—The Freshwater Crustacea of Tasmania, with 
Remarks on their Geographical Distribution : Geoffrey Smith. 
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InsTiTUTION or E.Ectrtcat. EXGtneers, at 8.—Inangural Address by the 
President: Mr. W. M. Mordey. 


FRIDAY, NovEMBER 20. 
UxstiruTion oF MeEcHANIcAL ENGINEERS, at 8.—The Resistance of 
Materials to Impact: Dr. ‘1. E. Stanton and L. Bairstow.—Different 
Methods of Impact Testing on Notched Bars: F. W. Harbord, 


MONDAY, Novemeper 23. A 
Roya. Socirty oF Arts, at 8.—Twenty Years’ Progress in Explosives : 


Oscar Guttmann. 
TUESDAY, Novemsper 24. 
Rovat AnTerRovoLocicat INSTITUTE, at 8.15.—Primitive Pottery and 
Iron Making in British East Africa: W. Scoresby Routledge. 
InstTiTUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS, at 8.—Further Discussion: Glasgow 
Central Station Extension: D. A. Matheson. 


WEDNESDAY, November 23. 
RovaL Soctety oF ARTs, at 8.—The Goldfields of Eastern Peru and 
Bolivia: Sir Martin Conway. 
BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL ASSOCIATION, at eo 


THURSDAY, November 26. 

Rovar Society, at 4.30.—Probable Papers: Some Experiments made to 
test the Action of Extract of Adrenal Cortex: S, G. Shattock and C. G, 
Seligmann.—Further Results of the Experimental Treatment of Trypano- 
somiasis ; heing a Progress Report to a Committee of the Royal Society: 
H. G. Plimmer and Captain H. R. Bateman, R.A.M.C.—A Trypanosome 
from Zanzibar: Colonel Sir David Bruce, C.B., F.K S., and Captains 
«A. E. Hamerton, D.S.O., and H. R. Bateman.—The Proportion of the 
Sexes produced by Whites and Coloured Peoples in Cuba: W. Heape, 
F.K.S.—Further Researches on the Etiology of Endemic Goitre : Captain 
R. McCarrison, 1.M.S. 

InstiruTion oF ELecTRICAL ENGINEERS, at 8.—Domestic Electricity 
Supply (including Heating and Cooking) as affected by Tariffs: W. R. 
Cooper. 

FRIDAY, NovemBeER 27. 

PrysicalL Soctery, at 5. 
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TORTOISES. 

Oiseaux des Phosphorites du Quercy. By C. 
Annales de l'Université de Lyon, nouv. 
]., Sciences, Medicine, Fascicule xxiii. 
Pp eal oreeiates! I-Vill. (le yonbae Ney et Cie. ; 
Paris: J. B. Bailliere et Fils, 1908.) 
The Fossil Turtles of North America. 
Ilay. Pp. iv+568; plates i-cxiil. 

Carnegie Institute, 1908.) 

\ THEN working at the vertebrate remains from 

the phosphorite beds of Central France, the 
late Dr. Filhol made over the whole collection 
of bird-bones from these deposits in his possession to 
his colleague Prof. Milne-Edwards, by whom they 
were described and named in a memoir communi- 
cated to the second Ornithological Congress held at 
Budapest in 1891. Almost at the same time the 
present writer was engaged on a catalogue of the 
fossil birds in the British Museum, and as this was 
published a few months earlier than the report of 
the congress, his names antedate those of his French 
colleague. With these works as a starting-point, Dr. 
Gaillard has for several years past been endeavouring 
to amplify and consolidate our knowledge of the bird 
fauna of the phosphorites, and the memoir now before 
us is the result of his labours. Not only has a very 
large number of actual specimens passed through his 
hands, but he has obtained plaster-casts of the phos- 
phorite bird-bones from almost all the museums in 
Europe, thus enabling him to carry out his task in 
a manner which would otherwise have been impos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately, all the bird-remains from the French 
phosphorites occur in the form of isolated and fre- 
quently imperfect bones, so that it is in many cases 
a matter of extreme difficulty to associate bones of 
one part of the skeleton with species or genera passed 
on those from another portion. In this matter the 
author appears, however, to have been wonderfully 
successful. 

As the result of his labours, Dr. Gaillard is enabled 
to identify more than forty species of birds from 
the phosphorites, which are referable to five-and- 
twenty genera. Although these represent only a small 
percentage of the bird-fauna of that epoch, they are 
sufficient to indicate its extremely interesting char- 
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acter. The main interest is concentrated on two 
points :—first, the indications of affinity between 
groups now more or less widely sundered; and, 


secondly, the remarkable evidence of the mingling of 
what are at present exclusively African with ex- 
clusively South American types. It should be added 
that, with verv few exceptions, the genera are extinct. 

As regards the first point, it must suffice to men- 
tion that the genus described as Strigogyps appears 
to present structural resemblance to the owls, on the 
one hand, and to the vultures (and the diurnal birds- 
of-prey generally) on the other. 

In connection with the second point, it is most note- 
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worthy that while secretary-birds, sandgrouse, the 
game-birds of the genus Palwocryptonyx, and rollers 
and turacos (Geranopterus and Dynamopterus) give 
to the fauna a notably African and Indo-Malay 
facies, on the other hand, a number of types, such 
as Plesiocathartes (a relative of the condors), Ortho- 
cnemus, Elaphrocnemus, Filholornis, and Archetrogon 
(which respectively resemble the chajas, the hoatzin, 
the guans, and the trogons) present an equally 
marked approximation to the modern avifauna of 
South America. Such resemblances form one more 
link in the chain connecting the Tertiary fauna of 
Africa with that of South America, and the varied 
materials of which the links in that chain are re- 
spectively constructed render it difficult (despite the 
persistent efforts that have been made to explain 
away the force of the evidence) to give any satis- 
factory explanation of the resemblance other than a 
former land-connection between the two continents 
across the Atlantic. For his labours Dr. Gaillard 
merits the thanks of all naturalists. 

To an English ear the title of the second of the 
two memoirs quoted at the head of this review scarcely 


| gives an adequate idea of its contents, as in this 


country we are accustomed to restrict the term turtle 
to the reptile so well known at City feasts and its 
immediate relatives, whereas on the other side of the 
Atlantic it seems to be taken to include tortoises and 
terrapins. In yet another respect this bulky quarto 
yolume is more than it seems, since it contains, in 
addition to its proper subject, an excellent disserta- 
tion on the structure, taxonomy, and distribution of 
the Chelonia. In this respect it may be noticed that 
the author adopts the suggestion made several years 
ago by the present writer as to Chelyida: (instead of 
Chelydidw) being the proper form of the family name 
derived from Chelys. 

The study of American fossil] chelonians commenced 
with Leidy in 1851, since which date an almost con- 
tinuous advance has been made, with a specially large 
output of work during the last few years. In the 
present volume no fewer than 266 species are recog- 
nised, of which 76 are described for the first time. 
The author has made a special point of endeavouring 
to examine, whenever possible, the tvpe-specimens of 
each species; in some cases these have, however. been 
irretrievably lost, and in others mislaid. 

A special feature of \merican fossil Chelonia is the 
number of species belonging to the group termed by 
the present writer \mphichelydia, of which the typical 
representative is the British Jurassic genus Pleuro- 
sternum. In North America the group is very largely 
represented by the allied family Banidze, which shows 
greater specialisation in the structure of the vertebra 
of the neck and of the bony buttresses connecting 
the lower with the upper shell. .\nother very char- 
acteristic family of American chelonians is the Cre- 
taceous Toxochelyidze. he author furnishes some in- 
teresting suggestions with regard to the phylogeny of 
the Chelonia, and likewise discusses their supposed 
relationship to the Sauropterygia. 

Almost the only fault we have to find with the 
volume is the absence of a good table of contents, or 
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of a classified synopsis, whereby the serial positions 
of all the genera and species might be seen at a 
glance. In all other respects we heartily congratulate 
Mr. Hay on the completion of such a valuable and 
heavy piece of palazeontological work. Revie 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Applied Geography. By Dr. J. Scott Keltie. Pp. 
viiit+1g9. Second edition. (London: G. Philip and 


son, Ltd., 19¢8.) Price 2s. 6d. 

Se the appearance of the first edition in 18go, 

this work has been recognised as an authoritative 
and coherent statement of human industry and pro- 
gress from the point of view of geography. The 
demand for a new edition has provided the opportunity 
for a thorough revision of the work, involving the 
addition and consideration of new material now avail- 
able; and the result is a volume in which the dry 
bones of what is known as commercial geography are 
articulated so that their relationship to each other, and 
to the life of man, can be clearly distinguished. 

It is sometimes said that geography is not a science; 
and in so far as it deals only with the collection of 
facts there is justification in the remark. No branch 
of natural knowledge can claim a place in the 
hierarchy of the sciences until the facts with which 
it is concerned have been classified, generalised, and 
shown to lead to productive principles. In the past, 
geographers themselves have not realised that this is 
the ultimate aim and intention of scientific investiga- 
tion, and have mostly been content with the accumula- 
tion of facts without attempting to construct an 
organic system from the material. Few have worked 
on Baconian principles with the object of discovering 
by systematic inquiry the true significance of the 
facts. 

That definite principles can be deduced from geo- 
graphical material is illustrated by many statements 
in Dr. Keltie’s book. Consider, for instance, the 
relation of rainfall to population and to animal and 
vegetable commodities. Neglecting the local influence 
of minerals, manufactures, and transport, it may be 
said that population is relatively low where the rain- 
fall is deficient or excessive, and high where rainfall 
favours the growth of grass, grain, and other food 
products. The density of population in many parts of 
India is in exact proportion to the rainfall, and the 
number of sheep that can be grazed per square mile in 
Australia also varies with the rainfall, being at the rate 
of twenty-two sheep per square mile for every inch of 
rain above nine inches. Wheat also shows a similar 
relationship, the harvest in South Australia being on 
the average 12-5 bushels per acre for a rainfall of 
18.5 in., 10 bushels for 15 in., and 6.5 bushels for 
13-5 in. An extra inch of rain in the season would 
thus represent in South Australia a gain of about 
10,000,0001, These are examples of geographical prin- 
ciples derived from the coordination of meteorological 
and economic data by scientific inquiry. 

Though Dr. Keltie gives many similar instances of 
the relation of various factors of climate to the products 
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tion that the distribution of rainfall through the year 
is more important than the actual amount. Grass 
lands require not only an annual rainfall of about 
thirty inches, but also a distribution of this quantity 
throughout the year at intervals not exceeding a 
month. Wheat-growing also depends upon the dis- 
tribution ; and with some varieties can only be success- 
fully carried on where the percentage of winter rains 
is largely in excess of that for the summer months. 
Given the meteorological conditions and the character 
of the soil in any part of the world, it is possible to 
state what variety of wheat will come to maturity 
there, or whether the region is unsuited to wheat 
culture. Here then we have the facts of meteorology, 
agriculture, botany, and economics, leading to a con- 
clusion of high significance to the human race; and 
it is only one of many examples of applied geography. 


“From neglect or ignorance of known geographical 
conditions,’? says Dr. Neltie, ‘‘ or from taking no steps 
to counteract them, the most serious disasters to crops 
and flocks were of constant occurrence in Australia, 
though, recently, improvements have been introduced. 
It is, thereforc, the most short-sighted policy imagin- 
able in a young colony to neglect the survey of its 
territories; public money cannot be better spent than 
in the maintenance of an efficient survey service, and a 
carefully selected network of meteorological stations.” 


Man is, of course, able to modify natural condi- 
tions or adapt his demands to them. Irrigation has 
converted barren land into fertile fields; insanitary and 
malarious regions have been rendered habitable as 
the result of biological observation and experiment; 
and hindrances to commerce have been overcome by 
engineering enterprise. In this connection, the author 
says, ‘ By deafforesting here and planting there, we 
have been able appreciably to modify rainfall, and 
therefore climate.’’ There is, however, little evidence 
for this belief. No amount of afforestation or de- 
afforestation will modify the direction or frequency of 
rain-bearing winds; forests do not, in fact, affect 
greatly the rainfall of a region, but they assist in 
conserving the moisture actually received, and when 
they are destroyed the soil may be washed away or 
the loss by evaporation and percolation increased. 

When referring to the relation of man himself to 
the resources around him, Dr. Keltie remarks, ‘‘ Had 
a different type of man from the Chinese, men like 
ourselves, possessed that vast territory, how different 
the results would have been.’’? The explanation of 
undevelopmient is not, to our mind, due so much to 
the type of man as to the beliefs and traditions 
accepted by the people. The Chinese are as industrious 
and ingenious as any Western race, and when they 
awake to the knowledge that the wisdom of the past 
is insufficient for the needs of to-day and the future 
they will make even more substantial advances than 
Japan has done. Until the study of science had been 
transferred from books and authority to nature by 
observers like Paracelsus, Leonardo da Vinci, Galileo, 


Gilbert, and Gesner, Europe was in the dark ages, 


and the conclusions of Aristotle, Ptolemy, and other 
sophists were regarded as the final standard of judg- 


and commercial value of a country, he omits to men- | ment by which the validity of natural fact or theory 
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should be tested. Only when independence of observ- | 
ation and thought had been secured by the pioneers 
of modern seienee was progress possible. Any race 
which places the wisdom of its early fathers above the 
work of its sons, which regards past knowledge as 
sufficient for future salvation, must remain stagnant. 
Mr. G. G. Chisholm accurately expresses the appliea- 
tion of this faet to China in the *t International Geo- 
graphy ”* in the following words :— 


‘AH Chinese institutions concur in impressing on 
the people respect for authority and the established 
order. None is more influential in this respect than 
the system of examination, for all the examinations 
test merely the knowledge of the aneient Chinese 
classies first systematised by Confucius, and give no 
encouragement to the spirit of independent inquiry.” 


It would be easy to select numerous other 
points from Dr. Keltie’s book for deseription or 
comment. The six chapters in the volume deal 


respectively with general considerations, geography 
applied to commerce, the geography of Africa 
in its bearings on the development of the con- 
tinent, the British Empire, some common commodities, 
and the unstaked or unexplored parts of the earth. 
Each chapter is rich in information, and the style of 
the whole work is far removed from that of books in 
general on commercial geography. Our only regret 
is that a book which embodies so many facts of 
importance should be published without an index. 


QUMIN’S ANATOMY. 


Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. Edited by Prof. E. A. 
Schifer, F.R.S., Prof. J. Symington, F.R.S., and 
Dr. T. 11. Bryee. In four vols. Vol. i., Embryology. 
Eleventh edition, by T. H. Bryce. Pp. viii+275. 
Price tos. 6d. net. Vol. iii., Neurology. By Prof. 
ioe Schttermen R.S., andi 2rofem: Symington, 
F.R.S. Part i., containing the General Structure 
of the Nervous System and the Strueture of the 
Brain and Spinal Cord. Price 15s. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1908.) 


ayy ES in 1825 Jones Quain, “ Lecturer in the 

Medical School, Aldersgate Street,"’ published, 
as a modest volume, the first cdition of his ‘t Elements 
of Anatomy,” he eould searcely have hoped that 
eighty years later i¢ would still remain the standard 
work of its kind in the English language, and that it 
would take and keep a place as a cosmopolitan text- 
book; and yet if the truth must be told, very little 
of Quain remains in the work whieh now passes under 
his name. In the original edition a chapter of some 
4000 words told the story of the devclopment of the 
human body; now, in the eleventh edition, embry- 
ology requires a special editor and a special volume 
containing inore than 100,000 words and considerably 
more than 300 illustrations. 

The new edition is marked by a number of changes, 
some of them of considerable magnitude. Chief 
amongst these is the change in the editorial staff, and 
it will be with very sineere regret that anatomists, 
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not only in England, but in every country, will sce 
that Prof. George Dancer Thane’s name no longer 
appears on the title-page. In width and aecuracy of 
anatomical knowledge, in clearness of statement and 
draughtsmanship, he has no compeer amongst present- 
day anatomists. Dr. T. H. Bryee, leeturer in ana- 
tomy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, has 
joined the editorial staff, replacing Prof. Schafer a= 
editor of the volume dealing with embryology. The 
present edition is to appear in four volumes, of which 
the volume by Dr. Bryce, containing the embryology, 
is the first; general and visceral anatomy will con- 
stitute a second, the nervous system and sense organs 
a third, the remaining subjects being grouped to- 
gether in a fourth volume. [t is to be hoped that, 
as in the last edition, each of these remaining volumes 
will be issued in separate parts, for big volumes are 
very inconvenient for reference and use. In the present 
edition the ‘* general introduction ’’ has been wisely 
omitted, for it shared the character of nearly all intro- 
ductory chapters in being unintelligible until the whole 
contents of the work had been mastered and appre- 
ciated by the student. It is also to be hoped that the 
precedent set by the present volume of referring 
readers to foreign text-books for the literature of the 
subjeets dealt with is not to be followed in the other 
volumes, although it must be admitted that Dr. 
Bryce does supply references to important papers of 
more recent date. 

In preparing a new edition of ‘ Embryology,”’ Dr. 
Bryce’s task was not an easy one, and he has done it 
well. In the eighteen years which have elapsed since 
the last edition was published there has been a re- 
markable extension in every phase of our knowledge 
of the development of the human body. Especially is 
this true of the early stages in the development of 
the human embryo and of its attachment to the uterus. 
The ova deseribed by Leopold, Peters, Beneke, and 
Graf v. Spee, represent earlier stages than were known 
when the last edition was published, and it is not 
improbable that the speeimen described by Drs. Bryce 
and Teacher since the present edition was ready for 
publication represents a younger stage of the human 
embryo than has been hitherto seen. Our conception 
of the manner in which the ovum becomes embedded 
in, and attached to, the uterus has undergone a com- 
plete revolution. The elaborate changes undergone 
by the nucleus of the cell. especially those nuclear 
changes which preceed the formation of genital cells, 
have been recently investigated by a large army of 
workers, a line of research, if one may judge from 
the space here devoted to it, with whieh Dr. Bryce 
has a particular sympathy. On the other hand, later 
stages of development are dealt with very meagrely, 
and the descriptions of the origin of such organs as the 
lungs and prostate are far too slight to be of real 
use. It is strange, too, that a book which is primarily 
intended for medical men should provide so imperfect 
an explanation of the many malformations to which 
the various parts of the human body are liable. 

A study of the text makes it very evident that Dr. 
Bryce has regarded a full and accurate description 
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of observed and verified fact as the chief duty of the 
editor of a work such as Quain, but however much 
one may applaud his aim it eannot be said that his 
style is a happy one for deseriptive purposes. The 
following instance may be selected from p. 251, and 
it is by no means an isolated example :— 


“The formation of the vertebral body is brought 
about as follows: the notochordal sheath becomes 
prolonged dorso-ventrally into a kind of septum, whieh 
extends between the primitive plates and separates 
the loose mesenehyme, alluded to above, into a right 
and left moicty; at the same time the superficial layers 
ot the intervening tissue become condensed into a 
continuous lamella uniting the plates and enclosing 
the looser tissue on each side of the septum. This 
enclosed tissue now becomes converted into cartilage. 
There are necessarily at first two chondrogenetic 
centres, but soon the septum becomes implicated, and 
the notochord is cnelosed in a continuous eartilayinous 
ring.” ; 


Now the body of a vertebra is a very simple thing, 
but the reviewer, after reading and re-reading Dr. 
Bryce’s description, has been unable to obtain a 
mental picture of how it is formed, and most students 
will find the same difficulty. The first essential of 
a descriptive text is that it must be clear and simple, 
and very frequently Dr. Bryee’s text has neither of 
these merits. As regards the interpretation of fact 
and statement of theory, the editor has rightly assumed 
an impersonal and non-committal attitude; he leaves 
the reader free to make his own choice. He has given 
an impartial represcntation of the worl: and theories 
of most embryologists, with one exception; in deserib- 
ing the origin of primitive sex cells, not a word js 
mentioned of the arduous and pioneer work of Dr. 
Beard, of Edinburgh. 

‘large number of new illustrations have been 
added, many of those by Dr. Bryce, such as Fig. 136, 
showing a stage in the development of the nerve roots, 
being of real merit, but on the other hand it must 
be admitted that the illustrations prepared from photo- 
graphs of sections of the embryo and foetus are almost 
of no value whatsoever, for it is only the expert who 
ean make any use of such sections, and these they 
have already by the score in their store cupboards. 
In exercising the rights of a reviewer, perhaps the 
many merits of this new edition have been sacrificed 
to an enumeration of what the reviewer regards as 
demerits, and it is only just to Dr. Brvee to mention 
in conelusion that the former far outweigh the latter. 

In part i. of vol. iii. Profs. Schiifer and Symington 
have produced a standard work on the structure of 
the central nervous system. The combination of 
physiologist and anatomist has had the happiest result, 
securing at once an authoritative representation of 
what is known of the finer structure as well as the 
gross anatomy of the brain and spinal cord. The 
volume is richly and wisely illustrated, many of the 
new figures by Prof. Symington being of great merit. 
One has only to compare it with the corresponding 
volume of the last edition to realise the extraordinary 
progress that has been made during the last fifteen 
years in every part of our knowledge of the brain. 

BM VES. 
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NATOKAL AND SYNTHETIC GANIEHORe 


La Canfora Italiana. By Prof. Italo Giglioli. 
Pp. 292. (Rome: Tipografia Nazionale di Gio- 


vanni Bertero e. C., 1908.) 
HE commercial produetion of camphor is, at the 
present time, in a very interesting phase. The 
true camphor tree, Cinnamomum camphora, one ot 
the Lauracew, oecurs wild in eastern Asia, Formosa 
and Japan yielding the greater portion of the world’s 
supply. After the Chino-Japanese War, the Japanese, 
by the acquisition of Formosa, gained the practical 
control of the total output, and camphor production 
was made a Government monopoly, first in Formosa, 
but afterwards in Japan as well. Within a short 
space of time camphor rose enormously in price, 
eausing serious concern in the industries employing 
camphor, particularly the manufacture of celluloid, 
which uses up the greater portion of the world’s 
supply. 

This condition of affairs, and the possibility, as a 
further development, that celluloid manufacture might 
also become a Japanese monopoly, gave a great im- 
petus to research with the objeet of preparing camphor 
artificially or of finding some efficient substitute. 
The chemists proved equal to the occasion, and 
camphor was prepared synthetically by using turpen- 
tine oil as u raw material, the successive products in 
one of the processes being the terpene pinene, pinene- 
hydrochloride, camphene, bornyl acetate, borneol, and 
finally crude camphor, which, when refined, yields 
camphor identical in all its properties with the natural 
product except that it is optically inactive, a differ- 
enee, however, of no eeonomic importance. 

Not only has the synthesis of camphor been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, but the synthetic camphor can 
be prepared at a sufficiently low price to enable it 
to be a formidable competitor to the natural pro- 
duct, and it is at present a moot point as to whether 
the natural or artificial eamphor can be produced the 
more cheaply. Natural camphor in the past was ob- 
tained by the destructive method of felling mature 
trees, cutting up the wood into chips, and subjecting 
these to distillation. The experiments earried out 
during recent years at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon, and clsewhere have shown that this is not 
essential, and that camphor can be obtained from 
the young twigs and shoots, and it is possible that by 
coppicing the plant instead of allowing it to assume 
its normal tree habit much greater yields can be 
obtained per acre, and the cost of production con- 
siderably reduced. Synthetic camphor, on the other 
hand, unless other large supplies of suitable hydro- 
carbons become available, will remain dependent on 
turpentine oil, which during recent years has shown 
a tendency to increase in price. 

The Japanese monopoly not only encouraged re- 
searches aiming at the artificial production of eam- 
phor, but also gave a stimulus to the cultivation of 
the tree in other countries, the work in Ceylon already 
referred to being a case in point. Prof. Gigliol, in 
the volume under review, deals with this aspeet of 
the question as regards Italy. Many people, asso- 
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ciating the campher tree with its close ally, the 
cinnamon (Cinnamomum seylanicum), are inclined to 
regard camphor as a product of tropical, or at any 
rate distinctly hot, countries. As a matter of fact, it 
is rather a plant for subtropical and warm temperate 
regions, and it is noteworthy that Mr. H. N. Ridley, 
F.R.S., in a recent number of the Agricultural Bul- 
Ielin of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States, records that the finest camphor tree he has 
ever seen outside Japan was one growing near Fowey, 
in Cornwall. The tree thrives in many parts of Italy, 
where the average yield of camphor from green leaves 
is given by Prof. Giglioli as 1-20 per cent., which is 
very similar to that obtained in Ceylon, and consid- 
ered sutficient for commercial purposes. 

Prof. Giglioli enters fully into the history of cam- 
phor, its cultivation in various parts of the world, de- 
scribes the mode of extraction and preparation of the 
product, shows by chemical and industrial tests that 
camphor of good quality can be produced in Italy, 
and is of opinion that a successful industry there is 
quite feasible. Finally, it is worth noting that the 
book has as footnotes and in a special appendix 
very full bibliographic references to all aspects of 
the subject. W. G. FREEMAN. 


POPULAR GARDENING. 


Garden Rockery: How to Make, Plant, and Manage 
it, By F. G. Heath. Pp. vi+173. (London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1908.) Price 1s. 

HE object of this popularly-written bool is frankly 
stated by the author in the preface as ‘‘ to shaw 
the worn and worried man, or woman, of business 
how to obtain a maximum of enjoyment with a mini- 
mum of preliminary attention and consideration.” It 
appears to be an attempt to induce those who have 
but little time, or inclination, for gardening, to take 
up a branch of that art which in our opinion demands 
sympathetic treatment and constant ungrudging atten- 
tion to small details of cultivation. 

We sympathise with any efforts that are made to 
popularise gardening, but it is to be feared that the 
contempt for high cultivation expressed in many of 
the author's remarks is scareely likely to be helpful 
to those who may be desirous of maintaining their 
rackeries in a condition that will afford most pleasure 
to their owners. Eden may, or may not, have 
“ vielded food and fruit not, at any rate, inferior in 
quality to that of our own times,’’ but whatever 
may be the truth in regard to such a statement, we 
feel surc that, with very few exceptions, the fruits of 
the earth, as we know them, are much improved by 
cultivation, including in this term the processes of 
cross-breeding and selection of varieties. But the 
author declaims against the ‘‘ vicious practice’ of 
developing single into double flowers, or of making 
the naturally white flower blue, red or yellow. 


‘* Nature’s variations in form and colour,’”’ he says, 
** are endless, and should suffice for the most exacting 
horticultural taste, without the display of cunning 
efforts to alter her wise disposition of form and 
colour." 
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| Nansen, skilled in the lore of stream and forest. 


All this, it would appear, has little to do with the 
making or planting of rockeries, but this book dis- 
cusses such questions before asking in the third 
chapter ** What is Rockery?’’ Subsequent chapters 
give directions as to what materials to use in the 
formation of a rockery, and describe how rocks are 
generally seen in a state of nature, whether of volcanic 
origin or the result of the ‘‘ weathering ’ of exposed 
rocks. 

A list of British ferns is given, and some of the 
commoner flowering plants that may be cultivated on 
rockeries, and the text is relieved with forty-five illus- 
trations which have been reproduced from  photo- 
graphs. There are several mis-spellings in the lists, 
and whilst many of the terminations of the specific 
names appear to have been purposely brought into 
conformity with the recommendations of the Vienna 
Conference, there is no consistency in this matter. 

In one of these lists Linaria cymbalaria is described 
as growing 3 inches high, but upon a rockery it is 
surely more useful for this species to frail 24 inches. 
The author speaks of Primula vulgaris as the wild 
plant, and suggests that it is the progenitor of such 
species as P. farinosa, P. scotica, P. floribunda, P. 
auricula, and others, but these plants are just as wild 
as P. vulgaris, and we are unable to discover the evi- 
dence upon which the author bases his deduction. Of 
Linnaea borealis (mis-spelt Linnea) the author timidly 
states that it is believed this plant was named after 
Linnzeus, because it was understood to be a favourite 
plant of his! The plant was undoubtedly named by 
Gronovius, not only after the great botanist, but at 
his request. 


FLOREAT CANADA! 

Canada’s Fertile Northland. Evidence heard before a 
Select Committee of the Senate of Canada, 1906-7. 
Edited by Captain E. J. Chambers. Pp. 140; with 
illustrations and a volume of maps. (Ottawa: 
Government Printing Bureau, 1908.) 

“oS characteristic foresight, the Government 
: of Canada has collected such information as 

is available regarding the possibilities of the northern 
regions of the dominion as a field for immigration. 
The tithe of these cloth-bound volumes is attractive, 
and certainly optimistic. The evidence of those who 
know the country, given with simple directness, does 
not emphasise its fertility, and. it soon becomes 
obvious that a large part of the 1,637,559 square miles 
discussed has emerged so recently from the Glacial 
epoch that soils have only just begun to form. It 
is fair to add that a very large part remains un- 
surveyed and unprospected. 

The handsome maps provided record geographical 
advances made in quite recent times, and there are 
still some inviting areas worthy of a Sven Hedin or a 
For 
the agriculturist there are many assurances that 
potatoes are not cut off by frosts in summer; but 
the raising of wheat is naturally more precarious. 
Mr. Tyrrell (pp. 89-93) describes a forest-belt south- 
west of Hudson’s Bay as suitable for agriculture, 
owing to the warm bright summers. ‘The snow 
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leaves the ground in May, ... and the frost does 
not appear in the fall until about September 20.” 
Mr. F. S$. Lawrence’s experiences with wheat in the 
Peace River country (latitude 583° N.) provide valuable 
information (pp. 101-105). Spring wheat has fully 
matured here in eighty-six days. The word 
““muskeg ’’ is used freely by witnesses, and is not 
very lucidly explained on p. 123; it appears to be 
a poor wet kind of soil, which may be as much 
as 6 feet in depth, and is generally to be avoided. 
The simple and unvarnished statements of the 
Various witnesses furnish a manly contrast with the 
prospectuses of company-promoters, and from them 
we gather that timber and minerals will probably 
form the main attraction for new settlers. The evi- 
dence of Mr. A. von Hamerstein (pp. 36-43) is full 
of delightful touches. Like Mr. Lawrence, he speaks 
highly of the Peace River valley, but remarks sadly 
of the climate of the Athabaska district :—‘‘ They 
say it may change, but up to this time it has not 
changed.’’ He mentions places where small areas 
of good soil occur, but says that at Fort Chipewyan 
“a little garden stuff is raised, on soil brought there 
by the Sisters in pails.’? His account of the moral 
defects of the wolverine, among which is an objec- 
tion to taking poison, should delight the naturalist. 
This animal has hung behind in the march of evolu- 


tion, for “the horse and other animals have de- 
veloped, but the wolverine has kept his original 


shape.”’ 

We close the book with renewed admiration for 
those who are engaged in making Canada. There 
is to be no ‘*boom’’; no hardships are to be con- 
cealed; the settler is invited to follow the trapper 
and the Indian, and to see if he can make more out 
of this enormous tract than they have done. In Jati- 
tudes below those of Stockholm and the Orkneys, 
or even as far south as Belfast or Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, he is called on to meet the rigours of a con- 
tinental winter. [But he is encouraged by diagrams 
showing the length of summer days and the shortness 
of summer nights, themselves as starless as the days; 
and the cover that encloses so much plain speaking 
is labelled ** Canada’s Fertile Northland.’ Success 
should surely come to those who have this high faith, 
and tell no untruths while spreading it. 


GaN. J. Gore, 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 


The Functional Inertia of Living Matter. 1 
tribution to the Physiological Theory of Life. 
Die, I). Ws Welawariks, IM, Nis see, 
A. Churchill, rgo8.) Price 55. net. 


Tne book before us deals, mainly from the physiologico- 
philosophical standpoint, with a property of living 
matter which has excited the interest of biologists, 
und whieh, indeed, has been the field, not only of 
much speculation, but also of much cxperiment. The 
fuct that certain forms of living matter, whether they 
are integral parts of a highly-developed and differ- 
entiated organism, or whether they consist of more or 
less apparently undifferentiated protoplasm, either do 
not respond at all or respond only after varying in- 
tervals of time to certaim stimuli has long been 
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known, and the condition of the protoplasm in ques- 
tion during this time has long been investigated by 
biologists. We use the term apparently undifferentiated 
advisedly, since, as has been often pointed out, it is 
sometimes a matter of extreme difficulty to know 
whether, when dealing with the infinitely simple, we 
are not really dealing with the infinitely complex. 

Dr. Harris’s brochure is an elaborate, for the most 
part literary, examination of this subject, and quite 
apart from the conclusions he draws from his investi- 
gations is of considerable interest, and will well repay 
the reading. Ina short review of this nature it would 
be quite impossible to consider in even approximate 
detail the facts related in the book, the observations 
upon which they rest, or the interpretations to which 
they are open. The property of living matter upon 
which the non-response to stimuli or the so-called 
latent period preceding response depends is termed by 
the author functional inertia. Ile at first introduces 
this term, so well known and accurately applied by 
physicists, somewhat apologetically, as perhaps com- 
plicating physiological nomenclature; in reviewing the 
literature of the subject, however, he finds many pre- 
cedents for the use of the term inertia as describing 
the resistance offered by living matter to any change 
in its condition. Perhaps to others, as was actually 
the case to the reviewer, the first cause to oceur to 
one's mind, of failure on the part of living matter to 
react to stimuli, is fatigue. Dr. Flarris discusses 
fatigue and its bearing upon functional inertia. 

In a short summary the author postulates that 
functional inertia is as fundamental, primary, and 
primitive a property of protoplasm as its opposite, 
irritability, and that the phenomena of vitality cannot 
be adequately conceived in one of these properties 
exclusively. 


We would conclude our remarks upon Dr. Harris's 


work by simply saying that it is interesting and sug- 
gestive, and well worthy of careful perusal, not only 


by those interested in the many observations relating 
to the phenomena of the latent period accompanying 
the stimulation of living matter, but also hy those 
interested in the larger if less accurately conditioned 
field of biophysical philosophy. IB, SN" IE 


The Elementary Theory of the Symmetrical Opticat 
Instrument. By J. G. Leathem. Cambridge 
Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics, 
No. 8 Pp. vit74. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1908.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 

MAKING a Cambridge tract is a feat, performed in 

this instance with a finish of which the writer 

may well be immensely proud. The Gauss theory 
of refraction through a series of media bounded by 
spherical surfaces having the same optic axis admits 
of being handled with that deftness which is the 
most marked characteristic of the Cambridge mathe- 
matician, and which is here admirably exemplified. 
All the essentials of the Gauss theory are condensed 
into some fifty octavo pages, and so clearly set out 
that the average mathematical student should have 
no difficulty in absorbing the whole in a few hours, 
to forget it, not impossibly, with equal readiness. 
For, in spite of some reference to concrete instru 
ments and some remarks on certain facts of ob- 
servation not generally recognised, the book remains 
—unavoidably, perhaps, in view of its aim and its 
limited space—essentially academic. It will be grate- 
ful to the student, and appreciated by the mathe- 
matician already familiar with the matter it presents, 
but we fear there are few designers of symmetrical 
optical instruments, in this country at least, to whom 
it will appear attractive—in spite of the avoidance 
of the now familiar continued fraction. In its very 
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conciseness it assumes a mathematical training which 
many of them have never had, and which is much 
more difficult to acquire even than a knowledge of 
continued fractions. In some measure, no doubt, it is 
they who are at fault, and certainly they are the 
losers. 

Such criticism is, obviously, to some extent beside 
the mark. But it recurs inevitably with the appear- 


ance of each fresh Cambridge text-book on geometrical | 


optics. An excellent book; but if only the author 
had written something which would more obviously 
advance the practice of optics and the manufacture 
of optical instruments! 

To our mind, the most interesting part of this ad- 
mirable little tract is contained in sections ix. and x. 
Section ix. gives a simple and concise explanation of 
the occurrence and physical importance of von Seidel’s 
five third-order aberrations, very palatable and nutri- 
tious for the mathematician! And in section x. is 
to be found an up-to-date abstract of the elementary 
theory of the characteristic function, which will be 
helpful to many. The contents of the tract will have 
been sufficiently indicated if we add that the titles 
of sections vii. and viii. are respectively “ Entrance 
and Exit Pupils ** and “ Chromatic Defects of the 
lmage."” 

In conclusion, we venture to assert that Mr. 
L.eathem’s exposition of the Gauss theory will be 
adopted as the most serviceable by every optician who 
takes the trouble to become familiar with this book, 
and we would add that he will find his trouble well 
repaid, 


Ilints for Crystal Drawing. By Margaret Reeks. 
AMithmamprerace by Dr. Joling\eeivans. (Pp. xx-+ 
t48; with 5 figures and 44 plates. (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1908.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Tue importance of accurate drawings of crystals in 

any crystallographical discussion was recognised by 

Hau, the father of ervstallography, but the prin- 

ciples upon which such drawings should be made 

were not clearly explained until the publication by 

Haidinger of his well-known paper among 

memoirs of the Wernerian Society many years later. 

It is essential that edges which are parallel on the 

crystal should be represented by parallel lines on the 

drawing, a condition which entails the supposition 
that the eve views the crystal from an infinite distance. 

Consequently, in such a special case as a skeletal 

cuhe in which the edges are drawn of equal thick- 

ness, the eve would be puzzled as to which is the 
front, and the cube would appear constantly to be 
turning inside out; but, as a rule, no such ambiguity 
would arise. It is also important that the directions 
of the edges in the drawing should be determined 
with mathematical precision, even when the crystal 

ix shown in perspective. 

In this book Miss Reeks presents Naumann’s modi- 
fication of Haidinger’s method. She explains how 
the projection of the fundamental axial system. may 
he found graphically in the six different systems, and 
discusses many examples, all of which are illustrated 
by full working details. It might have been made 
clearer on p. 7 that the particular rotations employed 
to give the customary perspective were adopted, not 
haphazardly, but because the tangents of the angles 
bave the simple ratios given. The student who care- 
fully reads this bool cannot fail to master the prin- 
ciples of the method with which it deals; the author’s 
exposition is lucid, and the illustrations, which have 
heen reproduced from her own drawings, are admir- 
able. Jt may, however, be questioned whether in 
most cases it be not quicker and easier to draw a 
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crystal from a stereographic or a gnomonic projec- 
tion by the method devised by Goldschmidt, which 
was fully explained to English readers by Penfield 
in one of his illuminating papers. 


House-painting, Glazing, Paper-hanging, and \hitee 
washing. A Book for the Householder. By A. H. 
Sabin. Mp. vti12r. (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons; London : Chapman and Ilall, Ltd., 1908.) 
Iericemsmmods enet. 

Mr. Sabin may be known to some readers of NATURE 
as the author of a pleasantly discursive volume on 
the technology of paint and varnish. In the present 
little work he expounds one branch of that tech- 
nology for the benefit of householders. He describes 
simply and plainly how to use various preservative 
coatings in the protection and embellishment of 
ordinary dwelling-houses. 

There is no chemistry in the book, but a chemist 
tells of the materials to use—of the white Jead, tur- 
pentine, oil, driers, putty, varnish, and whitewash—as 
also of the points to note and the pitfalls to avoid in 
applying the preparations, Whether many house- 
holders will benefit is perhaps doubtful. Possibly, in 
America, where isolated homesteads are more frequent, 
the householder may be more often than in this 
country tempted to do his own painting and paper- 
ing. Here it would rarely seem worth while. There 
is a proverb about spoiling a horn and not making 
a spoon, and probably the unskilled user of paint, 
paper, and varnish would generally do well to get his 
worl: done better by a trained craftsman. Even so, 
however, there is no harm in knowing what are the 
best materials, how to get the most durable results, 
and the general why and wherefore of the matter. 
For anyone who contemplates either trying his own 
skill or overlooking the proceedings of a worlkman, 
Mr. Sabin's book appears, as he claims in the pre- 
face, to ‘* set forth fairly safe and sound practice.” 

cE 


Mountain Panoramas from the Pamirs and Kuen 
Lun. Photographed and annotated by Dr. M. 
Aurel Stein. Pp. 36. (London: Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society, 1908.) 

Wen Dr. Stein visited Central Asia in 1900-1, to 


explore the ruined cities of Chinese Turkestan, he 
included in his equipment a phototheodolite, with 
which a number of panoramas were taken. These 


‘not only served as a basis for the production of a map, 


but gave an excellent idea of the character of the 
country passed through. The Royal Geographical 
Society has now published a selection from them 
which will prove of interest to both geographers and 
geologists. A feature common to a large number of 
the photographs is the manner in which they ilus- 
trate the progressive desiccation of the region lying 
north of the Himalayas; the sharp crested ridges, 
separating deeply-cut valleys, produced by the action 
of rain and rivers, are seen to be gradually merging 
into rounded contours under a growing mantle of 
wind-borne loess. We may also direct attention to 
the remarkably perfect specimens of embankment 
moraines in the Ab-i-Panja valley, where glaciers, 
now vanished, have advanced into the main vallev 
over embankments of the débris which they have car- 
ried along with them. 


Thomas Linacre. By Dr. William Osler, F.R.S. 
Pp. vit64. (Cambridge: The University Press, 


1908.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Tus little volume is the text of the Linacre lecture 
for 1908, the first under the new regulations. Prof. 
Osler begins by recapitulating the few facts 
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known of Linacre’s career, and then sets out the 
subject of his remarks as medical humanist and 
grammarian, and closes with the Linacre foundations 
themselves. On a theme so well worn no very 
striking facts can be expected, but we have a very 
readable presentation of the man himself, as shown 
in his works and benefactions to his own university 
and to Cambridge. The plates in half-tone are of 
the }lolhein-like portrait attributed’ to Quentin Matsys, 
a copy of a drawing in the British Museum, and 
facsiniles of title-pages of nine of his printed works. 
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Lands Beyond the Channel. An Elementary Study 
in Geography. By H. J. Mackinder. Pp. xii+ 276. 
(London: George Philip and Son, Ltd., 1908.) 
Price 1s. od. 

Ir geography could be learnt satis- 
factorily by reading alone it would 
be difficult to find a more suitable 
and attractive reading book than 
this. The Mediterranean Sea and 
Europe are described by the aid 
of interesting text and numerous 
maps and pictures. Historical 
paragraphs emphasising the inter- 
relation of history and geography 
are frequent, and the pupil who 
reads the volume intelligently will 
have accumulated a great deal of 
curious and useful information. 
But for the right understanding of 
geography as a science this de- 
scriptive matter must be supple- 
mented by carefully graduated prac- 
tical exercises, judiciously designed 
to lead the learner to a knowledge 
of the foundations upon which 
geographical science rests. 


HIS IO IIB: GRO) GAVE IBIOEIMONE. 
[The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake io return, or to correspond with the 
writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for this or any 
other part of Nature. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. ] 
Earthquakes and John Wesley. 


Tur year 1755, the year of the great Lisbon earth- 
quake, is so remarkable for its seismic activity that any 
facts relative to earthquakes in that year have their valuc, 
and 1 have recently stumbled on some information from a 
rather intprobable source, viz. the journal of Jahn Wesley. 

On Monday, June 8, 1755, he was at Osmotherley, in 
Vorkshire, and made inquiries of eye- and ear-witnesses 
of the occurrences of March 25 preceding, and he describes 
what he heard of noises, motions of the earth, falling and 
splitting of rocks, and other seismic phenomena which 
occurred in that neighbourhood, and especially at 
Whiston Cliffs, about five miles from Thirsk. These 
phenomena, which commenced on March 25, seem to have 


gone on, if I read Wesley’s statement aright, with 
intervals to the end of May. Wesley was so much 


interested in what he heard that on June 1 he made a 
personal visit to the chief scene of the desolation, and he 
gives a long and interesting account of what he saw in 
the vicinity of the Whiston Cliffs. He then praceeds to 
discuss the cause of what he had seen; if the cause were 
natural, it must, he says, have been fire, water, or air. 
He discusses and dismisses each of these as the possible 
cause, and concludes that it was the direct intervention 
of God at a spot near where the Hamilton races were 
held, “‘ wrought in such a manner that many might see 
it and fear.”’ In Mallet’s catalogue of earthquakes 
(British Association reports for 1852) disturbances are 
mentioned at York on March 25 and 25 on the authority 
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of Kant. Géol. Phys., t. iv., p. 314, but no further men- 
tion is made o! the facts stated by Wesley. 

I may further add that Wesley also mentions and 
describes earthquakes in London on February 8, 1750, 
and March 8, 1750, neither of which is mentioned in 
Mallet’s catalogue. 

The passages in which Wesley describes these several 
seismic facts are too long for citation in your columns, 
but appear to me well worth reading alike by the seismo- 
logist and by the student of Wesley’s character. They 
show an inquisitive mind interested in natural facts, but 
with a strong tendency to find immediate and direct moral 
teaching as their final cause. Epwarp Fry. 

Failand House, Failand, near Bristol, November 17. 


Large Blue Whales. 


I WAVE just acquired for the Canterbury Museum the 
skeleton of a huge blue whale (Balaenoptera sibbaldii). 


Tail of a Blue Whale stranded at Okarito. 


The whale was cast on to the beach at Okarito, on the 
west coast of the South Island of New Zealand, early 
this year, and measured $7 feet in length. 

My statement that the Okarito whale is among the 
largest known has been freely challenged in the local 
Press. The ‘‘ Ostend whale,’? the length of which is 
rendered as 102 feet, has been instanced, but Beddard 
(“A Book of Whales,” p. 155) evidently discredits the 
record as to size. 

A Danish correspondent refers to the skeleton of a whale 
150 feet in length, killed off the Orkneys and preserved 
in the Museum of Northern Antiquities, Copenhagen. 
Others state that specimens larger than ours may be seen 
in the British, Paris, and American museums. 

I have naturally sought information as to the length 
of skeletons of great whales preserved in museums, but 
have been unable to obtain satisfactory data. 

I shall be pleased, therefore, if directors of museums 
possessing the skeletons of large whales will kindly com- 
municate with me direct, or, as the matter is one of 
general interest, through the medium of Nature. 

Epcar R. Wattr. 

Christchurch, New Zealand, October 8. 


Potato Black Scab. 


REFERRING to Prof. Johnson's letter in Nature of 
November 19 (p. 67)-on the black scab or wart disease 
of the potato, I should like to emphasise the importance 
of investigating in the open as well as in the laboratory 
the conditions determining the germination of the resting 
spores. 
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Like Prof. Johnson, £ have found no difficulty in 
serminating them in potato-juice at the ordinary lubora- 
tory temperature. At the commencement of August they 
had liberated their contents within four days in a hanging- 
drop culture. [| was not so fortunate as to observe the 
actual escape of the zoospores, but this stage seems to 
be followed very rapidly by the amoeboid stage, in which 
condition the organism moves about very actively for some 
days. In the hanging drop it then becomes passive, with- 
drawing its pseudopodia and assuming a spherical shape. 

fn hoth the eiliate and the ameeboid condition it must 
be very sensitive to fungicides, and it is therefore 
important to ascertain at what period this susceptible stage 
is reached in nature, as this will determine the best time 
for the application of gas fime or other dressing to the 
soif. Now that so many observers are directing their 
nttention to this fungus, it is to be hoped that we shail 
svon discover a method of checking the further advanee 
of this destructive parasite. I. E. Wriss. 

The University, Manchester, November 21. 


Mercury Bubbles. 


f wave on several occasions noticed the beautifut bubbles 
described by Mr. Wright and Sir William Crookes (pp. 8 
and 37). On each occasion I was purifying mercury in 
the following way. I half filled a rather large Woulffe’s 
bottle with mercury and poured on to it weak nitric acid. 
Then, in order to keep the whole in a state of agitation, 
| carried a tube through one neck to the bottom of the 
hottle and attached a short tube to the other neck con- 
nected with a filter pump, so that air was continuously 
drawn through the two tiquids. I have never noticed 
bubbtes for the first hour or twa, but afterwards they are 
formed continuously, and float for a second or so on the 
top of the acid before bursting. Some were certainly quite 
22 mm. in diameter. From their delay in appearing 1 
gather either that they are only formed in mercury which 
is fairly pure, or that the nitric acid has to be fairly well 
saturated with metat. Penis ARE. 

November 


2 


23: 


Wit reference to Mr. J. G. Ernest Wright’s tetter in 
Nature of November 5, | may be permitted to mention 
that under the above heading f{ published a few observa- 
tions in Nature of July 2, 1903. Like Mr. Wright, f 
made an approximate estimate of the thickness of the 
mercurial pellicle, but the bubbles which were produced in 
Mr. Wright’s experiment seem to have had a slightly 
greater diameter than any of those which I observed. 

Hexry H. Dixon. 

School of Botany, Trinity College, Dublin. 


An Alga growing on Fish. 


Is Natvre of April 18, 1907, vol. Ixxv., p. 599, it is noticed 
that Mr. A. D. Hardy found a cholorophyte, Myxonema 
tent, ordinarily an inhabitant of rapid streams, also grow- 
ing fuxuriantly on some goldfish in a small pond, thus 
obtaining water friction necessary to its own well-being. 

To some of your readers it might prove of interest to 
record a similar occurrence in Japan. On October 11, 
1gn2, while 1 was rambling about the Asso marsh, not far 
from this town, my eye was accidentatly caught by a small 
fry of medaka (lit., eyes-jutting, Haplochilus latipes, 
Schleg.), a fish proverbiat for its diminutiveness. fn a 
shallow bng-pool, only some 2-4 feet across, they looked 
very unhealthy, and were swimming in an unsteady, fidgety 
manner, infested with what appeared to be Saprolegnia, 
but greenish in hue. On a closer examination, every 
one of them turned out to have under or beside its 
abdomen a horny protuberance giving rise to delicate tufts 
of an alga up to 1 cm. tong. This discovery I made 
mention of in a letter sent some time after to Prof. G. S. 
West then at Cirencester. This planttet, 1 have no doubt, 
betongs to the genus Myxonema, but the imperfection of 
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my microscope, as well as the want of reference books, 
prevents me from ascertaining what species it really is. 

By the accompanying parcel post I am sending you five 
medaka-fish with the algal growth in situ, and two slides 
with the latter ; atso one slide with a large, broadly shuttle- 
shaped and much constricted desmid found singly suspended 
among the Myxonema, in the hope that some phycologist 
will kindly identify them for me. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan, September 20. 


Tue alga attached to the medaka fish is Myxonema 
tenue, Rabenh. The desmid is a species of Euastrum, 
too imperfect to determine specifically. A few fragments 
of a diatom belonging to the genus Gomphonema are also 
present. Gro. MASSEE. 


A Disclaimer. 


1 wish to make a disclaimer of responsibility with refer- 
ence to the journal fon, on the c.ver of the first number 
of which my name figures in the capacity of an editor. 
It is true that at one time, ac’.ng on certain representa- 


tions, I accepted an invit.tion to superintend the 
| department of the journal dealing with radio-activity, 
as referred to in the concluding paragraph of the 


editorial on p. 1 of the first number. Neither the journat 
itself, nor its cover, however, were submitted to me for 
my sanction and approval before publication. The appear- 
ance of my name on the cover in the capacity of an editor 
has not been authorised by me, and I accept no responsi- 
bility with regard either to the editing or publishing of 
the journal. 

With reference to the department of the journal dealing 
with radio-activity, I would point out that the first number 
of the journal contains several articles and reports deal- 
ing with the subject of radio-activity, but with the excep- 
tion of two articles contributed by myself and one report, 
proofs of which passed through my hands, these articles 
and reports were not seen by me before publication. The 
first intimation I had that they were to appear was derived 
from the advertisement of the journal and its contents in 
Nature of November 12, p. xxi. f therefore do not accept 
any responsibility for that section of the journal 1 am 
stated to have the care of. Finally, | wish to say | have 
now withdrawn from all connection with the journal. 

FREDERICK Soppy. 


Leonid Meteors. 


Tue nights of Navember 13-15 appear to have been 
generally overcast, and to have furnished no opportunities 
fer watching the display of meteors. But November 16 
was clear at some places, and Mr. Elfisan Hawks, of 
Leeds, eounted eighty-seven metcors between 1oh. and 14h., 
of which twenty-six appeared to be certainly Leonids, while 
many others pursued nearly same paths, and probably 
belonged to same stream. Large meteors were recorded 
at 12h. 26m. and 13h. 12m. shooting from Taurus and 
Aries towards the planet Saturn. 

At Whitby an observer noticed several! conspicuous 
meteors in the morning hours of November 17. At 
6.32, a.m. there was a splendid one descending almost 
vertically through Orion from the direction of Leo, and 
there was no doubt that the great November stream re- 
turned, though perhaps not richly as in some years nearer 
the perihelion returns of the parent comet. It is to be 
hoped that other observers will send their reports of the 
shower. 

The night following Monday, November 16, when the 
Leonid meteors were seen at Leeds and Whitby as de- 
scribed, was decidedly late for the display. The present 
year being teap year, it is probable that the shower was 
at its best on the mornings of November 15 and 16, but 
no accounts of its appearance at those times have reached 
me owing to the overcast and starless condition of the 
visible firmament reported by various observers. 

W. F. Dexnine. 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF ASSAM. 
HE new volumes of the ethnographical series 
issued by the Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, in continuation of Major Gurdon’s excellent 
monograph on the Khasis, are devoted to an account 
of the Mikirs and the Meitheis. These manuals are 
in pleasing contrast in appearance to ordinary Anglo- 
Indian ethnological publications. Printed in England, 
the format is all that could be desired, and they are 
fully equipped with excellent half-colour illustrations, 
photographs, and maps. It is to be hoped that the 
success of this series will encourage the Central Pro- 
vinces authorities to issue similar accounts of the 
Gonds and their kinsfolk, and the Madras Govern- 
ment to arrange for the issue of Mr. Thurston’s Bul- 
letins in less inartistic form. 

The volumes now before us illustrate the varying 
condition of the savage or semi-savage tribes on 
the eastern frontier. The account of the Mikirs, based 
on materials 
collected by the 
late Mr. E. 
Stack, and 
largely supple- 
mented by the 
editor, Sir C. 
Lyall, describes 
a race which 
has been little 
affected by civi- 
lisation. The 
monograph on 
the Meitheis of 
Manipur, pre- 
pared by Mr. 
T. C. Hodson, 
late superinten- 
dent of the 
State, describes 
an interesting 
tribe which has 
been deeply in- 
fluenced by the 
culture and re- 
ligion of the 
Hindus. The 
plan of these 
monographs is 
uniform, sep- 
; arate chapters 
dealing with 
the geograph- 
ical distribu- 
tion, physical 
characteristics, culture and social life, Jaws, customs, 
and religion, to which are added a grammar of the 
tribal dialect and a chrestomathy which contains 
a number of folk-tales in the local language, accom- 
panied by an English translation, The reader is thus 
provided with abundant materials for the study of 
some of the most interesting tribes within the Indian 
Empire. 

The Mikir tribe, numbering 87,000 souls, inhabits 
a hill tract lying south of the Brahmaputra river, 
abutting on the east on the Naga country, and on 
the south on that of the Khasis. Their ethnical affini- 


Fie. 


1.—Mikir Man. 
from a coloured plate in “he Mikirs.” 


Reproduced by permission 


ties are still somewhat uncertain. Dr. Grierson, on 
linguistic grounds, classes them as _ intermediate 
between the Boro and Western Nagas, while Sir 


C. Lyall, mainly on ethnographical evidence, connects 
them with the tribes forming a link between the 
Nagas and the Kuki-Chins, especially those dwelling 
south of the Arakan Roma range, where the Chin 
tends to merge into the Burman of the Jrawadi 
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valley. They are a peaceful agricultural people, ac- 
customed to depend for protection upon the more 
warlike neighbouring tribes, like the Khasis, from 
whom they have assimilated much—dress, ornaments, 
personal names, methods of divination, funeral rites, 
and the habit of erecting memorial stones, besides 
many additions to the tribal vocabulary. From the 
Assamese Hindus they have borrowed certain elements 
in their language, folk-tales, and religion. At the 
same time, they have enough which is original about 
them to make them interesting. Thus the absence 
of matriarchal institutions clearly distinguishes them 
from the IXhasis; in physique they differ both from 
Assamese and Khasis; they build their houses on 
posts, while their neighbours, except the Kukis, build 
on the ground. In their animistic reverence for Nats 
they resemble the Burmese. But to this primitive 
animism they have added from Ilindu sources the 
conception of a hell and a paradise, with a vague 
belief in metempsychosis. These views, however, do 
not influence their ideas about a life to come. 

The Meitheis of 
Manipur, though 
possessing a long 
and eventful his- 
tory, were _ little 
known in Europe 
until the tragedy of 
i8oi, when Mr. 
Quinton, Chief 
Commissioner of 
Assam, and other 
British officers 
were treacherously 
murdered. As is 
the case with the 
Mikirs, their eth- 
nical affinities are 
uncertain, but, in 
spite of their desire 
since their conver- 
sion to Hinduism 
to affiliate them- 
selves to the Aryan 
race, they are prob- 
ably an offshoot of 


one of the hill 

tribes like the 

Nagas. When the 

Raja and Rani Fic, 2,—Ras Costume, Reproduced by 
perform the rite permission from a coloured plate in 
of ascending the ils Sea 

throne, they wear 


Nuga dress, and the architecture of the coronation 
hall, with its front beams crossed and carved, sug- 
gests the decoration of the Khullukpa houses in Naga 
villages. 

Though the Brahmans of Manipur date their set- 
tlement from the fifteenth century, Hinduism did not 
become the State religion until the middle of the 
seventeenth. It is still only a veneer on the primi- 
tive animism, its chief social result being the aboli- 
tion of hunting, except in the case of tigers, for the de- 
struction of which village clubs, with a due provision 
of nets and spears, are established. Hinduism has 
brought with it new restrictions in regard to food 
and drink, but it has removed the curious taboo 
on the use of milk characteristic of the Indo-Chinese 
races. 

Considerations of space prevent us from directing the 
attention of anthropologists to all the points of in- 
terest in these monographs. Specially noticeable 
among the Mikirs are the annual compulsory village 
festival, when sacrifice is made to Arman-paro, the 
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‘“hundred god,” and to the local deities of hill and 
river, the flesh being consumed only by the men, who 
must live apart from their wives during the rites; 
the cremation of the dead with subsequent interment 
of the bones, the ceremonies ineluding an elaborate 
animal saerifice and a tribal danee; the baehelors’ 
elub of youths associated for agricultural work, 
which is now passing into decay. Among the 
Meitheis may be noted the seleetion of a nan who 
gives his name to the year, bears all the sins of 
the people during that period, and whose luck, for 
«ood or ill, influences the luek of the whole country. 
Sportsmen will be interested in the aeeount of polo, 
with its primitive regulations. Introduced into Mani- 
pur from the Indo-Tibetan region about 1600 A.D., 
the possibilities of the game were suggested to 
British officers by Manipur teams whieh played at 
Cachar and Calcutta. 


SOME SCIENTIFIC CENTRES. 
SSN 
HE name of one of the most famous centres in 
the domain of biology eonvevs little idca of 
what goes on there to the average English-speaking 
man, unless he knows already. The Experimental 
Garden—as this eentre is ecalled—in the Hortus 
Botanieus at Amsterdam is a laboratory in whieh the 
results for whieh it is famous have been obtained, not 
by experiment, but by observation, as we usually 
understand these terms. 

This is not the place to diseuss the question whether 
a line ean be drawn between experiment and observ- 
ation; nor, supposing that one ean, to attempt to 
arrive at some conclusion as to where observation 
ends and experiment begins. But it seems to us 
that the whole essence and signifieanee of de Vries’s 
work lics in the fact that it has been a work of 
observation. De Vries’s name will be remembered as 
that of the man who saw what Darwin foresaw; 
who spent his life in carefully observing and accu- 
rately recording the process of the origin of species. 

To appreciate the nature of the work whieh has 
been done in the Experimental Garden, it is neces- 
sary to take a brief glanee at the main features of 
the previous attempts to deal with a problem which, 
until de Vries attaeked it, resisted all attempts to 
solve it satisfaetority. This survey will also serve to 
explain more fully what is meant by the statement 
that de Vries’s work was, in the main, one of observ- 
ation. 

The history of the efforts of biologists to deal with 
the problem of evolution, as told by de Vries in his 
‘*NMutationstheorie,’? is a history of the gradual 
improvement of the power of observation, which first 
saw in the genera the units of the natural svstem; 
then the Linnean species; and, finally, the elementarv 
speeies of which the Linnean species are eomposed. 
At each stage in this history, the observer very 
naturally regarded as the ultimate unit of the natural 
system that unit which he saw by foeussing his 
faculty of observation on it as finely as he eould. 
In pre-Linnean days, the genera were regarded as the 
units; from then until now, the Linnean species have 
been so regarded, and the modern view, put forward 
hy de Vries, is that the Linnean species arc compound 
things, being, in faet, composed of the elementary 
species, whieh are the real units of the natural 
system. 

In pre-Lamareckian days, the chief attribute of the 
real unit of the natural system was that it had been 
created, and had not arisen by natural means. So 
that when Linnzus elevated the species to the rank 
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of the unit of the natural system they aequired this 
attribute automatically. Species fot nunmieramus quod 
diversae formae in principio sunt creatae are Linnaeus’s 
words. It is a very interesting fact that Linnzeus 
knew that his species were eapable of further sub- 
division into what he ealled varietates miinores; but 
these had arisen by natural means, and so were not 
worthy of the attention of the serious student. 
Varietates levissimas non curet botanicus were the 
words in which he forbade his students to pay any 
attention to them. The fads of genius are not buried 
with their authors. Prot. de Vries himself can 
remember pointing out on one or two occasions, when 
a student, eurious abnormalities and instanees of 
apparent subspecific eharaeters to his professor, and 
being told by him not to pay any attention to them. 
He has occupied the rest of his life in doing so, 

The nueleus of the Experimental Garden at Amster- 
dam was a eertain potato-field near Hilversum, not 
far from Amsterdam. It had been bounded on its 
southern side by a canal [rom time immemorial. In 
1870 the owner of the field, Mr. Six, had an extension 
of the canal dug along its western and part of its 
northern side; the result of whieh was that the 
original aceess to the field on its northern border was 
blocked, and that it could only be reached by its 
eastern side, where, however, there was, unfor- 
tunately, no road. Mr. Six found himself unable to let 
the field, and decided to plant it with trees. Rough 
paths were aceordingly cut, and small trees planted. 

Here was a wonderful opportunity for the wild 
plants, which had been kept in check with the hoe 
year after year, to establish themselves and multiply 
—an opportunity for the supereession of the hortieul- 
tural by the eosmic proeess, to borrow Hurxley’s 
famous illustration. Yet, curiously enough, the 
fullest advantage of this opportunity was taken, not 
by an indigenous species, but by an introduced one 
whieh had spread over into the field from a small 
bed in a park close by, where a few annuals were 
grown every year. It was the beautiful evening prim- 
rose, Cenothera Lamarckiana. 

De Vries first saw the field in 1886. The Cinotheras 
spread over a wide zone, the centre of radiation of whieh 
was the point at whieh the speeies had invaded the 
field. The centre of this zone was covered by a dense 
jungle of Ginotheras as tall as a man; outside this 
zone the adult plants gradually gave way to younger 
ones, whilst outside of all was an advanced guard 
of rosettes whieh did not lift their heads above the 
level of the ground. 

All this seemed to offer to de Vries an opportunity 
whieh might never oceur again of studying the 
phenomena of variation as exhibited by a plant mul- 
tiplying, praetieally without restriction, in a state of 
nature. - Moreover, he had been trying for some 
vears past to find plants in a state of mutation (that 
is, of giving off new elementary species) but in vain. 
(Iinothera broke the spell of failure. It was in a 
mutable period; new elementary species were aris- 
ing; two had already arisen in the potato-field, 
(Enothera brevistylis and C2. laevifolia. It verv soon 
hbeeame evident that, to observe the proeess of the 
origin of mutations properly, it was neeessary to grow 
the plants under direet personal observation in one’s 
own garden. In the first place, only a very small 
proportion of the seeds that are shed in nature can 
germinate, and, of those that do, a verv small pronor- 
tion ean attain maturity; so that if a mutation does 
arise the ehanee that the seed whieh eontains it will 
survive to maturity is small. In the second place it 
is impossible to know the parentage of any of the 
plants in the field, partly because it is not possible to 
know from which plants the seeds which gave rise to 
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them have come, and partly because, even if this 
were known, it would still not be known whether 
they were the result of a self- or cross-fertilisation. 

CEnotheras were therefore transported from the 
field at Hilversum to the garden at Amsterdam. 
This was done in one of two ways. Either the young 
first year’s rosettes were transplanted (CE. 
Lamarckiana generally behaves as a hiennial, flower- 
ing in the year after that in which it was sown), or 
seed was collected from the mature plants in the 
field at Hilversum and sown in the garden at 
Amsterdam. 

The expectation, based on the appearance of two 
new species in the field, that more would arise in the 
garden was fulfilled. There arose altogether about 
a dozen new elementary specics in the garden. The 
vork of investigating the mode of origin of these 
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Prof. de Vries in his greenhouse, 


new species consisted partly in finding out if the 
relative numbers of these species appearing every 
year were at all constant, and, it so, what the ‘‘ muta- 
tion coefficient ’? (as this number was called) was; it 
consisted also in testing the constancy of each new 
species through several generations. Besides this, 
de Vries was continually on the look out for new 


species, and for this purpose large sowings of 
(Enothera seed were made every year. Moreover, 
crossings between the various elementary species 


were continually being carried out. The number of 


plants which had to be examined in the course of this 
work was enormous; and the number could not have 
been so great, nor the work so thorough, if de Vries 
had not pecial attention to the distinguishing 


characters of tt 
His plan a 


NO. 


seedlings of the various species. 
first, i.e. shortly after the transporta- 
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tion of Cinotheras from Hilversum to Amsterdam, 
was to sow the seed directly in the bed in which the 
plants were to flower. The disadvantage of this 
plan was that all the seed did not come up in the 
first year; so that, in the first place, all the crop 
arising from a single sowing could not be recorded 
at one time, and, in the second, the bed could not be 
used for another sowing until it was certain that all 
the seed from the last had come up. Moreover, 
weeding and the minute examination of the seedlings 
was not by any means convenient in these circum- 
stances. This plan was therefore soon forsaken, and 
that of sowing the seed in pans adopted in its stead. 
The pans were filled with soil which had been baked, 
a process which killed any seeds which might be in 
the soil, so that there was no possibility that any of 
the CEnotheras which came up could have arisen 


from any other source but the seeds deliberately sown 
in the soil, and the tiresome and difficult process of 
weeding was rendered unnecessary. The seedlings 
could be examined much more minutely and 
thoroughly in the pans than in the beds. 

The result of this innovation was that de Vries 
acquired a most intimate familiarity with the seed- 
ling characters of , the various new elementary 
species; this is to a certain extent putting the carr 
before the horse. It is perhaps truer to say that the 
majority of the new species which were discovered 
after the introduction of this innovation owed their 
discovery to the fact that they differed from the 
parent form in the seedling stage. 

Perhaps the most valuable improvement in the 
equipment of the Experimental Garden was one 
which was made possible by the practical way in 
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which his former students and friends expressed their 
admiration for de Vries and his work, on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his professorship at 
the University of Amsterdam. On this occasion de Vries 
was presented with a considerable sum of money, 
which was expended in the erection of a vast green- 
house, which enabled him to defy the climate 
of flolland, against which he had been con- 
tending for many years with anything but complete 
success, 

The Experimental Garden at Amsterdam, as_ it 
now stands, is the result of an attempt to perfect a 
method of observing the origin of species. The 
success of this attempt will rank as one of the greatest 
achievements in biology. 


THE SURVEY OF AFRICA 


gps fifth volume of the account of the geodetic 

survey of South Africa, executed under the super- 
vision of Sir David Gill, has now been issued. With 
the four volumes previously published the descrip- 
tion of the whole work, from the southernmost point 
of the continent up to the Zambezi River, is thus 
completed. A sixth and final volume is promised, 
which will comprise that portion of the thirtieth 
meridian arc done by Dr. Rubin, carrying the survey 
northward from the Zambezi to a point 70 miles 
south of Lake Tanganyika. This will therefore round 
off the South African part of this great undertaking, 
the first idea of which was originally conceived by 
Sir D. Gill in 1879. To him, together with his able 
lieutenant, Colonel Sir W. G. Morris, the credit of 
thus carrying through this immense task, in face 
of many political and financial difficulties, must be 
ascribed. 

The present volume is replete with interest both 
to the scientific surveyor and to the student of public 
policy on the questions of survey and map-making. 
The main interest naturally centres about the intro- 
duction by Sir D. Gill, and the introductory report 
on the trigonometrical survey of the Transvaal by 
Sir W. G. Morris. The former gives a succinct 
history of the triangulation of South Africa, recapitu- 
lates the now well-known proposal to extend the 
thirtieth meridian are through the continent, and con- 
cludes with a detailed résumé of the negotiations 
between the Imperial Government and the colonial 
authorities for the formation of a federal survey 
department. These extended, with intermissions, from 
Igor to 1904, and finally ended abortively, one colony 
after another deciding that they could not afford the 
expenditure necessary for the construction of an ac- 
curate map of their territory. The expenditure ulti- 
mately and implicitly involved by the existence of 
inaccurate maps or by the complete non-existence of 
any maps at all, being an item which does not come 
on the estimates for the year, is, we must perforce 
conclude, a subject of little concern to the politician. 
Otherwise, unless we are to assume that public 
memory is so short that a period of three or four 
vears is sufficient to drive the most striking events 
out of mind, it is difficult to see how one of the main 
object-lessons of the South African war, the extreme 
costliness of bad maps, should have been so soon 
and so completely set aside. Sir D. Gill’s account 
not unnaturally gives special prominence to those 


1 Geodetic Survey of South Africa. Vol. v. Reports on the Geodetic 
Survey of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, executed by Colonel Sir 
W. G. Morris, K.C M.G., C.B., and of its connection by Capt. H. W. 
Gordon, R.F., with the Geodetir Survey of Southern Rhodesia, with a 
preface and intraduction hy Sir David Gill, K.C.B., F.R.S. Pp. xxxvii-- 
463416 plates; 6 maps. (London: Harrison and Sons, 1908.) 
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parts of these proceedings which took place in Africa, 
with which he was directly concerned. The result 
is that he does less than justice to the part played 
by the War Office, and is apparently unaware that 
the proposal to carry out a complete survey of South 
Africa, by cooperation between the Imperial and the 
colonial authorities, was put forward by that office 
long before the date of the similar suggestion by 
Colonel Morris, referred to on p. 16. 

The whole history of this geodetic work is a 
curious inversion of the general order. Usually it 
is the complaint of the map-maker that, whereas it 
is not difficult to get money from a Government 
department for the immediate, practical work of map- 
ping, it is a more laborious task to persuade them 
of the necessity for a liberal expenditure upon the 
fundamental geodetic triangulation. In South Africa 
the exact reverse of this has been the case, and we 
have the anomalous position of a complete triangula- 
tion system without the resulting maps; even as yet 
it is only in the case of the Orange River Colony 
and partially in Cape Colony that any of the maps 
of the country are based upon the positions of the 
geodetic points. 

Of the technical part of the report the most in- 
teresting is undoubtedly the account of the base 
measurements carried out with invar wires hanging 


freely, at a constant tension, between low tripod 
supports. Five bases in all, totalling a length of 
70 miles, were measured. Each was gone _ over 


with the wire three times, and the apparent probable 
error varied from 1 part in 1,000,000 at the Belfast 


base, where the staff was inexperienced, down to 
nearly 1 part in 7,000,000 in the most favourable 
case. Sir D. Gill maintains that, with a trained 


staff, a base can be measured in this way with an 
actual final uncertainty of less than 1 part in 1,000,000 

say, I inch in 15 miles—a contention apparently 
justified by the figures. The rate of progress, in- 
cluding the time spent on the wire comparison with 
the standard bars, averaged 475 yards per day, and 
the cost was high—1531. per mile of base. In view 
of this, and in view of the fact that a limiting error 
of 1 part in 1,000,000 implies a much higher degree of 
precision than that attained by the angular observa- 
tions, it would seem more practical, for similar worl 
in the future, to make the bases hoth shorter and 
less accurate, and, therefore, cheaper and more 
rapidly executed. This would have the effect of pre- 
serving that balance between the degrees of precision 
of the different parts of the work so essential 
to the economical conduct of a cycle of physical opera- 
tions, 

The horizontal angles were observed with the 
to-inch Repsold theodolite, the probable error of a 
single angle being found to be o'.30 with eight 
changes of zero, or o0”.39 with four only. It is re- 
marked that as these figures closely coincide with 
those previously reached in Cape Colony and Natal 
with the same instrument, they probably represent 
the highest possible degree of precision attainable 
under the special climatic conditions and with the 
instrumental means available. So far as the observ- 
ing end of each line is concerned this is possibly 
true, but it is questionable whether the results might 
not have been improved, with no sacrifice of time or 
money, if a better pattern of beacon had been em- 
ployed. The tripod or quadripod beacon, forming 
from any distant point a double cone, with vertex 
at the centre, of sufficient height to enable the theo- 
dolite or heliostat to be centred without disturbing 
the legs, is an altogether preferable form to the pole 
beacon actually used. Eel. tH. 
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NOTES. 

Ie. S. F. Harser, F.R.S., has been appointed, subject 
to confirmation, keeper in zoology at the British Museum 
{Natural History), South Kensington. Dr. Harmer has 
been superintendent of the Muscum of Zoology at Cam- 
bridge since January 1, 1892. Ile is a fellow of University 
College, Tondon, and lecturer in natural sciences at 
King’s College, Cambridge. Dr. Harmer is joint editor 
of the ‘‘ Cambridge Natural History,’’ and he has written 
numerous scientific papers dealing mainly with the 
Polyzoa. He has also done much to elucidate the affini- 
ties of the obscure organism Cephalodiscus with some of 
the more primitive members of the great group Chordata, 
which includes the vertebrates. He was president of the 
zoological section of the British Association at the recent 
mecting in Dublin, and is a pist-president of the Museums 
Association, 


It is announced by the Datly Chronicle that the Nobel 
prize for medicine will this year be divided between Prof. 
Metchnikoff, assistant director of the Pasteur Institute of 
Paris, and Dr. P. Ehrlich, director of the Royal Institute 
of l:xperimental Therapeutics at Frankfurt-on-Main. 


Mr. N. W. Tuomas has been selected by the Secretary 
of State for the Colanies to conduct an investigatiun into 
the laws and customs of the native tribes of southern 
Nigeria. The tribes to be studied are, in the first instance, 
those of the old kingdom of Benin, but it is probable that 
the inguiry will be cuntinued and include the natives of 
the other West African colonics in addition. Mr. Thomas 
is leaving to take up his duties in a few wecks. 


Tur jubilee of the Genlogists’ Association will be cele- 
brated on Friday, November 27, by a conversazione at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. A number of 
interesting objects will be exhibited, and short lectures 
will be given by Prof. E. J. Garwood, on ‘ In the Ilima- 
layas around Kangchenjunga,”’ and by Mr. G. W. Young, 
on * Reminiscences of Association Excursions.’ 


By the will of the late Prof. H. ©. Vogel, who died 
in August, 1907, the Berlin \cademy of Sciences has re- 
ceived, we learn from the Revue scientifique, a legacy of 
17,900 marks for the purpose of xwarding medals intended 
1o encourage research work in astrophysics and spectrum 
analysis. From the same snurce we note that a prize of 
2500 marks has been awarded to Prof. Abegg, of Breslau, 
for his physicochemical studies of gallium. 


Tue first general meeting of the Concrete Institute was 
held on November 1g at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, Westminster. Sir Henry Tanner, 1.8.0., principal 
architect to H1.M. Office of Works, a vice-president of the 
institute, occupied the chair. The institute started with 
too founders, and now has a list of more than 300 
members. The Earl of Plymouth is the first president of 
the institute, the objects of which may be summarised as 
follows :—to advance the knowledge of concrete and re- 
inforced concrete, and direct attention to the uses to which 


these materials can be best applied; to afford the means | 


of communication between persons engaged in the design, 
supervision, and execution of works in which concrete 
and reinforced concrete are employed (excluding all ques- 
tions connected with and trade regulation); to 
arrange periodical meetings for the purpose of discussing 
practical and scientific subjects bearing upon the applica- 
tion of concrete and reinforced concrete, and to conduct 
such invcstigations and to issue such publications as may 
be deemed desirable. In a preliminary Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs, chairman of the exceutive, said it is 
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hoped that British public authorities concerned may find 
it advisable to contribute in some way towards the expense 
of the research work necessary in connection with concrete 
and reinforced concrete. Ii America the United States 
Government has already contributed 25,000/. for research 
work in this dircction, while the German authorities have 
contributed 20,000]. towards research in reinforced concrete 
alone. Mr. C. F. Marsh, assistant engineer to the Metro- 
politan Water Board, then read a paper on the composition 
and uses of pluin and reinforced concrete. 


THe habits and bodily pase of the suuropod dinosaurs, 
and more especially Diplodocus, form the subject of a very 
interesting paper by Dr. O. P. Hay in the October issue 
of the clmericun Naturalist. In place of being mammal. 
like in carriage, the author is of opinion that these reptiles 
were built more like crocediles, and, instead of walking, 
were consequently able only to crawl on land, and that 
perhaps slowly and laboriously. On the other hand, they 


were eminently amphibious, and capable of swimming 
easily. The great weight—-some twenty tons—of these 


creatures would, according to Dr. Hay, inevitably lead to 
their being mired if they walked on land in quadruped- 
fashion, while the idea of their raising themselves on the 
hind-limbs is regarded as preposterous. Their food doubt- 
less consisted of floating, and perhaps also submerged, 
water-plants, the latter uf which could be readily reached 
by means of the long neck. In the case of Diplodocus, 
with its weak teeth, the chief nutriment may have been 
formed by masses of flouting alga of the Chara type. 


Dr. Tay communicates a second paper on dinosaurs to 
the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum, in which 
he deal» with the carnivorous group, discussing the 
nomenclature of certain forms, and directing special atten- 
tion to the skull-structure of Ceratosaurus nasicornts. 


We have to acknowledge the reccipt of a large 
budget of papers published in the Proceedings of the U.S. 
National Museum. In one of these (No. 1635) Mr. J. O. 
Snyder describes a number of new fishes from Japan and 
the Riu-kiu (Liu-kiu) Islands, while in a second (No. 
1643) he discusses two rare Californian fishes. American 
moths form the subject of papers by Mr. A. Busck (No. 
1644) and Mr. W. D. Kearlott (No. 1649), the mosquitoes 
of tropical America are discussed in No. 1632 by Messrs. 
Dyar and Knab, and new neotropical <Acrididz are 
described by Dr. J. A. G. Rehn in No. 1650. Crinoids 
form the subject of two contributinns (Nos. 1034 and 1636) 
by Mr. A. H. Clark, in the first of which the axial canals 
of recent pentacrinids are discussed, while the arm-joints 
of that group and the comatulids are considered in the 
second. 


Tue greater portion of Naturen for November is taken 
up with a memoir of the great pioneer geologist Leopold 
yon Buch, with special reference to the fact that the pre- 
sent year is the centenary of the completion of his visit 
to Scandinavia. Von Buch, who was born in 1774, spent 
two years in a geological exploration of Norway, bringing 
his tour to a close on Novembcr 12, 1808, on which day he 
left the country. 


HORSE-BREEDING in America forms the subject of an 
article by Mr. J. G. Speed in the November number of the 
Century Illustrated Magazine. Special attention is 
directed to the Denmark and Kentucky breeds, the latter 
being regarded as unusually well fitted for campaigning 
purposes, for which it is now generally admitted that 
the English thoroughbred is unsuited. The paper is illus- 
trated by portraits of a number of notable horses. 
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Ixneritaxce in biology forms the subject of an address 
delivered by Mr. Angel Gallardo before the Instituto de 
lensefianza General at Buenos Aires. Of this address, 
which hus been published in the Biblioteca of that institu- 
tion, we are indcbted to the author for a copy. In the 
same cover is bound up a reprint of a paper by Mr. 
Gabriel, published in the Comptes rendus of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences under the title ‘‘ Sur I’Epruve statis- 
tique de la loi de Mendel.’’ 


Tue Transvaal Museum, according to the report for 
1906-7, is making strenuous efforts to obtain a repre- 
sentative collection of the animals of South Africa, both 
for exhibition and for study purposes. Already the ex- 
hibited series of antelopes is complete, with the exception 
of three species, although a few old specimens require 
replacing by better examples. The aim of the authorities 
goes, however, much beyond this, and efforts are to be 
made, with the aid of trained collectors, to institute 
a biological survey of the country, in the hope that new 
species and races may in the future be described locally 
instead of in Europe or America. 


To the Afhandlinger of the Bergens Museum Aarbog 
for 1908 Mr. J. A. Grieg contributes the first part of an 
article on the Pleistocene fauna of Norway, dealing in 
this instance with the red deer, of which a number of 
antlers are figured. The author regards these Pleistocene 
red deer as practically identical with the existing Nor- 
wegian race, and this in turn as inseparable from the 
Scottish animal. In regard to the latter point, he writes 
as follows :—‘* The existing Norwegian red deer accords in 
most respects with the Scottish deer. As already pointed 
out, it cannot have travelled [rom Scotland to Norway by 
way of a land-bridge; and the resemblance between the 
two forms must accordingly be attributed to the similar 
physical conditions obtaining in their respective habitats, 
both of which possess a mild and moist climate on the 
coast.”’ 


Tue results of a study of the weights of developing 
eggs, by Messrs. Ritter and Bailey, are recorded in vol. 
vi., No. 1, of the Zoological Publications of the University 
of California. The eggs of the Californian mud-fish 
(Fundulus parvipinnis) formed the subject of experiment, 
und it was found that during development they lost per- 
ceptibly in weight. This diminution appears to ‘ have 
been due to carbon dioxide and organic salts represent- 
ing the albuminoid loss, which had passed out through 
the egg-membrane and been washed away in the sea- 
water.” It is suggested that weighings of large holo- 
blastic eggs of amphibians might be advantageously com- 
pared with the weights of meroblastic eggs of allied 
species. 


From a long series of papers in the Proceedings of the 
Indiana Academy of Science for 1907 we select for brief 
notice one by Mr. D. M. Mottier on the history and 
control of sex. After a long survey of the various views 
which have been suggested to explain the development of 
sex in the germs of animals and plants, the author rejects 
us untenable the theories that either nutrition or environ- 
ment is the inducing causc of the differentiation. On the 
other hand, he appears to regard with more favour the 
hypothesis as to sex being pre-determined in the germ- 
cells, and consequently a matter of heredity. | Accord- 
ing to this view, certain parts of the hereditary substance 
ef chromatin contain only male and others only female 
characters or determinants. If the determination of sex 
be a problem of heredity, and hereditary phenomena are 
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counected with a physical basis, a theory of the foregoing 
nature is regarded by the author as worthy of fuller 
investigation. 

To the seventh number of the Bulletin International de 
Vlcadémie des Sciences de Cracovie for 1908, Mr. M. 
SiedIlecki communicates a preliminary note eu the struc- 
ture, habits, and development of the so-called flying-frog 
(Rhacophorus remwardti) of Java. The sexes differ, it 
appears, in size, the female being one-third larger and 
twice as broad as her partner, while she is further dis- 
tinguished hy the smaller development of her voice-organs 
and somewhat less brilliant colouring. By means of 
sucking-organs, which are different in structure from those 
of Hyla, thesé frogs are able to ascend and cling to 
vertical tree-stems. The author confirms Wallace’s state- 
ment as to the webbing of the toes serving the purpose 
of a parachute during a fall from a height. On such 
occasions the toes are extended and the limbs held close 
to the sides of the body, so as to increase its superficies, 
with the result that what would otherwise be a vertical 
descent is converted into a spiral course. 


Tne vitality of trawl-caught fishes, with special reference 
to their potential survival in aquariums connected with 
biological investigations, forms the subject of a paper by 
Dr. A. T. Masterman, issued as No. 42 of Publications 
de Circonstance by the Permanent International Committee 
for the Exploration of the Ocean. A second publication 
by the same body is the second volume (dealing with the 
year 1905) of a statistical bulletin of the marine fisheries 
of the various countries of northern Europe. The values 
of the commoner kinds of fish taken in each country 
during the year in question are sct out in one set of 
detailed tables, printed in English and German on alternate 
pages, and the quantities in a second set. The largest 
item in the British Isles is 1,343,080l., yielded by the 
Scots herring-fishery, next to which comes the English 
catch of haddock, with a value of 1,329,5371. 


A stupy of cell structure in Porphyra, contributed by 
Miss S. M. Wislouch to the Bulletin du Jardin Impérial 
Botanigne de St. Pétersbourg (vol. viii., part iv.), deals 
with the structure of the nucleus and the chromatophore 
with its prominent embedded pyrenoid. An account is 
also furnished by Mr. G. A. Nadson of bacteria identified 
in samples of mud taken from the bottom of Lake Ladoga. 


THE connection between forests and rainfall is argued 
from a somewhat original standpoint in an article con- 
tributed to the Indian Forester (October). Transpiration 
of water from a forest is computed to be six hundred 
times the amount evaporated from a water surface of the 
same area. Calculating the proportion of land to water 
on the surface of the globe as 1 to 3, and reckoning that 
forest occupies one-quarter of the land, the moisture given 
off by forests is many times greater than that evaporated 
by the whole water surface. Hence it is reasoned that 
diminution of forest areas must lead to diminished rain- 
fall, or, regarded conversely, the moisture which may be 
condensed to rain is primarily dependent upon the extent 
of forests. 

Tne chief feature in the lime fruit industry of Dominica, 
as stated in the report for 1907-8 on the botanic station 
and agricultural school, has been the large increase in the 
export of citrate of lime. Vigorous efforts are being made 
to improve cocoa cultivation on the island by demon- 
strating the use of munures on experimental plots and the 
value of grafted plants. The data recorded for the experi- 
mental trials of manures provide facts regarding the 
general action of certain ingredients besides proving the 
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positive value of manures for cocoa. A comparison of 
rubber yielded by Castilloa and Hevea trees points to the 
superiority of the latter both as to quality and facility 
of preparation, but the Hevea demands shelter from gales. 
It is mentioned that clusters of dates were obtained for 
the first time from trees introduced some years ago. 


Ix the course of a lecture reported in the Test 
Australian (September 21) upon the adaptation of plants 
to their environment, Dr. A. Morrison refers to some of 
the modifications displayed by West Australian xerophytes. 
Calythrix flavescens and Nuytsia floribunda are mentioned 
as examples of extensive root development, where, how- 
ever, the main roots run horizontally, while the smaller 
roots dip downwards. In the dry north-west, where trees 
are searce, the few growing there are protected either by 
a thick cork or a smooth, white bark. Eragrostis 
eriopoda, a grass, is remarkable for the excessive hairy 
‘covering on the leaf sheaths, and Poa nodosa is charac- 
terised by the formation of bulbous swellings at the hase 
of the stem. 


Messrs. F. E. Becker axp Co. have issued a series of 
lantern-slides, prepared from botanical photomicrographs, 
that will interest teaching botanists who make use of 
the lantern for lecture purposes. Among the first series 
of fifty slides are sections of stems, roots, and leaves of 
phancrogams, mostly illustrating regular structure, but a 
few specimens of irregular structure, as exemplified by 
Caivcanthus, Strychnos, &c., are included. The sections 
of fossil plants [rom the Oldham Coal-measures are likely 
to mect with the largest demand. The slides of 
Zygopteris petiole and Heterangium stem provide very 
good representations, being in some respects superior to 
the other specimens that have been examined. 


THE reports of the sugar-cane experiments in the Lee- 
ward Islands for the year rq06-7 are full of interest, 
especially to those who have followed the course of the 
experiments that have extended over several years. Turn- 
ing to the trial of different varieties, it is clear that con- 
siderable advantage will be derived from the introduction 
of new seedlings. So far, the introduction of new seed- 
lings into plantations has proceeded more rapidly in St. 
\itts, owing to certain circumstances detailed in the re- 
port. Another feature that has become more marked as 
the series of experiments has lengthened lies in the 
suitability of different canes for Antigua and St. Kitts. 
Thus Sealy Seedling provides the best record for the heavier 
soils of Antigua, while B. 208 heads the list for St. Kitts. 
The difference is only partially due to the soil, as the 
climatic conditions in St. Kitts are also more favourable 
to B. 208, that matures early, but is susceptible to drought. 
The varying yield of cane per acre, the quality of the 
juice, immunity to disease and other characteristics furnish 
data for discrimination of the varieties. 


Prankton workers in general will welcome an addition 
to the somewhat sparse literature dealing with that 
interesting and difficult group, the Peridiniales, in a re- 
port on the Peridiniales of Danish waters. by O. Paulsen, 
issued from Copenhagen in the Meddelelser fra Kom- 
missionen for Havundcrségelser (plankton series), The 
report is in English, and deals in a masterly way with 
identification keys to the various sections of the group. 
The figures and descriptions given of the various genera 
and spec are apt, and likely to be of great use to 
observers who make identifications from preserved speci- 
mens. The bibliography appended is extensive and up to 
date. The section on the genus Ceratium is worthy of 
commendation on account of its careful treatment of this 
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very variable section of the Peridiniales. The descriptions 
and figures of species suggest the great need of cultural 
treatment of a genus, the growth forms of which tend so 
strongly to break down specifie limits. 


Stupents of the occult will welcome the elaborate paper 
by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh in the current issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute on 
Sinhalese magic. He illustrates with copious detail the 
equipment of the magician, devil-dancer, and astrologist, 
describes their methods, and provides an ample supply of 
curious charms, amulets, and horoscopes. He does not 
enter upon the question of the origin of this system of 
magic. Probably, as is the case with its religion, Ceylon 
is indebted for most of its magical lore to the neighbour- 
ing peninsula of India. 


Ix the October number of Man Father W. Schmidt 
throws new light on the disputed question of totemism in 
Fiji. He points out that there is a fundamental distine- 
tion between principal and secondary totems, the former 
being always double, an animal or a tree, both of which 
are protected by a rigid tabu; the latter consisting of 
various products used for food, as the yam, taro, or 
banana, which may be eaten, but only under specially 
defined conditions. He also discusses the relationship of 
tatemism in Fiji to that of certain Australian tribes, like 
the Arunta. In both these regions we find a great number 
of plant totems; totemism is closely connected with magic, 
especially with rites intended to produce abundant crops; 
in both countries it is associated with conception and child- 
birth; and in both we find localisation of totems. It is 
worth noting, also, that while in North Australia the tabu 
is confined to the eating, in South Australia it extends to 
the killing of the totem. In this respect the system in 
I°iji resembles that of the northern Australian tribes. 


ix the current issue of the Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute Dr. C. 5S. Myers sums up his con- 
clusions on the investigation of the races of Egypt. The 
current view is that from time immemorial there have 
always been at least two races in Egypt, the one Caucasian 
(Mediterranean) and the other Negroid, and that to this 
day both races are present throughout the country, though 
prevalent in different degrees in different regions. In 
opposition to this, Dr. Myers holds that every province 
contains a homogeneous population, notwithstanding that 
the mean measurements vary in degree of ‘‘ negroidness ”’ 
according to province, and that there is no anthropometric 
evidence of duality of race. Hence he concludes that the 
Egyptians were always a homogeneous people, who varied 
now towards Caucasian, now towards negroid character- 
istics, according to ‘their environment, ‘‘ showing such 
close anthropometric affinity to Libyan, Arabian, and like 
neighbouring peoples, showing such variability and possibly 
such power of absorption, that from the anthropometric 
standpoint no evidence is obtainable that the modern 
Egyptians have been appreciably affected by other than 
sporadic Sudanese admixture.’’ In support of these novel 
and valuable conclusions he provides a copious statistical 
apparatus. 


A NoTE by Maud DeWitt Pearl and Raymond Pearl, of 
the Biological Laboratory of the Maine Experiment 
Station, on the relation of race crossing to the sex- 
ratio appeared in the September issue of the Biological 
Bulletin. Some breeders have held that hybrids exhibit 
an excessive proportion of males, and the authors have 
examined the birth statistics of Buenos Aires with the 
view of testing this belief. 1t appears that during the 
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fen years 1Syb-1905, crossed marriages, in which the [father 
returned his nationality as Italian or Spanish and the 
inather gase her nationality did give a 
slightly larger proportion of male births than pure matings 
in which both parents were .\rgentine, Italian, or Spanish 
respectively. The differences are not great, the numbers 
of male births per 1to00 female births ranging from 100-8 
for the marriages between Italians, 103-3 for those between 
\rgentines, and 103-0 for those between Spaniards, to 
103-7 and 106-7 for the crossed matings; on the number 
of births used the differences exceed, however, twice the 
probable error in every case except one. As the authors 
very truly state, vital statistics notoriously abound in pit- 
falls, but they conclude that preponderance of males 
observed appears not to be capable of explanation as the 
result of environmental or demographic influences. 


as .Argentine, 


{x the November number of the Populur Science Monthly 
(New York), Prof. .\. E. Kenelly returns to the subject of 
the relation between record times and distances for 
different races, using as fresh illustrations the records of 
the Olympic Gumes held in London fast July. In his 
original memoir, of which a notice appeared in NATURE 
for March 14, 1997 (vol. Ixxv., p. 463), Prof. Ienelly 
showed that a linear relation subsisted between the 
logarithm of the record time for a race over a course of 
given length and the logarithm of that length. The 
Olympic records give points on the diagram lying close 
to, but above, the fine determined by earlier records, the 
times being in every case relatively high. The divergence 
is most conspicuous in the case of the Marathon race, but 
this is not unnatural, the conditions were scarcely 
similar to those of a race run over an artificial and almost 
strictly level course. Prof. Menelly argues that records 
would be most easily beaten by the racer attempting to 
maintain until near the finish a uniform speed, equal to 
the average speed corresponding to the existing record, 
and suggests a mechanical method of pace-making for 
attaining this end. 


as 


Tue English edition of the ‘* Report of the International 
Meteorological Conference at Innsbruck, September, 
ige5,"’ has been published recently by the Meteorological 
Committee. The work extends altogether to 156 pages, and 
has heen excellently translated from the original German 
edition by Mr. R. G. K. Lempfert. The conference was 
attended by fifty-six gentlemen (including a few guests), 
several of whom represented organisations outside Europe. 
Some forty items for discussion were included in the pro- 
visional programme ; some of these were referred to special 
commissions, while a few were ruled out as being of a 
purely theoretical character. An account of the opening 
and second and third meetings appeared in Nature of 
September 21 and October 5, 1905 (vol. !xxii., pp. 510, 
502). Among the matters subsequently dealt with we 
may mention a proposal by M. Durand-Gréville for the 
special study af squalls (hail, thunderstorms, &c.); a per- 
manent cammission was appointed to organise the observa- 
tions. Thanks were accorded to MM. Hellmann and 
Hildebrandsson for the preparation of the International 
Meteorological Codex, a systematic collection otf the 
resolutions passed at various mectings since 1871. The 
comparison of standard barometers, which had engaged 
the attention of previous conferences, was advocated, both 
for European and other stations. The magnetic com- 
mission also advocated a comparison of instruments and 
prompt exchange of records for disturbed days. Sir 
Norman Lockyer read the reports of the solar commission 
at Cumbridge (1903) and Innsbruck (1905); observations 
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are required, inter alta, at a number of island stations 
(specified) for all oceans. All the resolutions of the cloud 
cammission, containing desired improvements in definitions, 
&c., were adopted by the conference without discussion. 


A TWELFTH edition of Mr. Andrew Jamicson'’s ‘* Elemen- 
tary Manual of Steam and the Steam Engine’ has been 
published by Messrs. Charles Griftin and Co., Ltd. 


Mr. 
revised 


C. Baker, 244 High Holborn, has just issued a 
edition of his catalogue of microscopes and 
accessory apparatus. The catalogue includes particulars 
of a number of new instruments of interest to workers 
in microscopy, whether they be students, teachers, 
naturalists, or men concerned with studies in medicine 
or public health. The list of lantern-slides 
many sets of interest. 


also includes 


Tre fourth edition of Behrens’s ‘‘ Tabellen 
Gebrauch bei mikroskopischen Arbeiten*’ (Leipzig: S. 
Hirzel, price 8 marks) has been received. It contains tables 
of weights and measures, solubilities, 
and formule of fixing and hardening agents, stains, 
microchemical reactions, &c., and should prove of the 
greatest service in biological, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical laboratories. 


zunt 


specific gravities, 


A seconp edition of ‘‘ British Mosses,”’ by Sir Edward 
Fry, G.C.B., F.R.S., has been published by Messrs. 
Witherby and Co. With one exception, the illustrations 
in the new edition have been re-drawn; the short treat- 
ment of the liverworts, which formed part of the earlier 
issue, has been omitted, since the author hopes shortly 
to deal with this group in a separate volume. The price 
of the book is ts. 6d. net. 


Messrs. W. HEFFER axp Sons, Cambridge, have pub- 
lished a second edition of Mr. Sydney W. Cole's ‘‘ Exercises 
in Practical Physiological Chemistry.’’ The first edition 
of the book was reviewed in Nature of March 2, 1905 
(vol. Ixxi., p. 412). It is sufficient to point out that the 
chief changes are the adoption of the new nomenclature for 
the proteins as recommended by the Physiological Society, 
a new set of exercises on the globulins of blood serum, and 
new methods for the quantitative estimation of sugar. 


Tue Iron and Steel Institute has published separately 
an excerpt from its Journal (No. 3 for 1008) dealing with 
the visits and excursions at the Middlesbrough meeting 
this year. The report, which is edited by Mr. L. P. 
Sidney, the assistant secretary of the institute, provides a 
brief résumé of the proceedings at the Middfesbrough 
meeting, the speeches at the various functions, accounts of 
visits to places of interest in the neighbourhood, and de- 
scriptions of the various steel and iron works visited by 
parties during the Middlesbrough meeting. The booklet 
will serve as an interesting memento of a_ successful 
meeting. 


TuREE books of especial interest to those connected with 
the trapics are shortly to be published by Messrs. J. and 
A. Churchill. They are :—‘‘ Report on the Prevention of 
Malaria in Mauritius,’’ by Prof. Ronald Ross, C.B., 
F.R.S.; a new volume of ‘‘ Studies from the Institute of 
Medical Research,”’ issued by the authority of the Govern- 
ment of the Federated Malay States; and ‘‘ Lessons on 
Elementary Hygiene for Especial Use in Tropicat 
Climates,” by Dr. W. T. Prout, C.M.G. The eighteenth 
edition of Squire’s ‘‘ Companion to the British Pharma- 
copaia’’ is also announced by the same firm. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN DECEMRER :— 
Dec. 2. 2h. 11m. Saturn in conjunction with the Moon 

(Saturn 2° 56’ N.). 

7. gh. 55m. Middle of penumbral eclipse of the Moon 
visible at Greenwich. , 

», Ith. 32m. Occultation by the moon of 105 Tauri 
(mag. §°8), reappearance 12h. 43m. : 

+> 17h. 36m. Occultation by the Moon of y Tauri (5:2), 
reappearance 18h. 2tm. F 

8 1oh. 58m. Occultation by the Moon of t Gemino- 
rum (4°3), reappearance 12h. 13m. . 

9. toh. 2m, Neptune in conjunction with the Moon 
(Neptune 2° 38’ S.). ; ' 

t3. 14h. 37m. Occullation by the Moon of 7 Leonis 
(57), 1eappearance 15h. 44m. 8 

14. toh. 47m. Jupiter in conjunction with the Moon 
(Jupiter 4° 22’ S.). : 

17. 17h. 50m. Occultatton by the Moon of 80 Vir- 
ginis (5‘8), reappearance 18h. 53m. 


19. 13h. 56m. Mars in conjunction with the Moon 
(Mars 2° 58’ 5.). ; ; 
20. 12h. 37m. Venus in conjunction with the Moon 


(Venus 0° 56’ 5.). 

22. 23h. 49m. Ectipse of the Sun. 
wich. 

24. oh. 39m. Uranus in conjunction with the Moon 
(Uranus 1° 25’ N.). 

25. Comet Morehouse | 190S¢) in perihelion. 

29. 8h. 14m. Saturn in conjunction with the Moon 
(Saturn 3° 4’ N.). 


Invisible at Green- 


Morunouse’s Comet, 1go8e.~ Its declination having be- 
come southerly on November 22, and its R.A. being within 
22 hoors of that of the sun, comet Morehouse is now 
becoming a more diflicult object to find, and this condition 
has been considerably aggravated, in town, daring the 
past fortnight, by the haziness of the sky between sunsct 
and midnight. The comet now sets below the horizon 
of London at about $8.15 p.m. 

A continuation of Dr. Ebell's cphemeris, prepared by 
Dr. Smart, appears in No. 4o2 of the Observatory (p. 422, 
November), and shows that, after its perihelion passage, 
the comet will never rise above our horiznn from about 
the middle of January until the middle of May, 1909. 

The greatest southerly declination, 80°, will be attained 
aboot March 24, and daring its period of visibility the 
comet will have practically travelled from pole to pole. 
According to the ephemeris, its apparent brightness is 
now decreasing slowly, bat will not fall below that ut the 
time of discovery until the end of April. 

A second set of elements and a new ephemeris have 
heen prepared by Messrs. Einarsson and Meyer, of the 
Berkeley Astronomical Department, and are published in 
No. 139 of the Lick Observatnry Bulletins; the ephemeris 
extends ta December 28-5. 


Hatcey's Comet.—A  scarch-ephemeris for Halley's 
comet, published in Popular -lstronomy, gives the position 
for November 27 as 6h. 21m. 18s., +119 15 17”, and shows 
that the R.A. is at present decreasing at the rate of about 
s. per dav, whilst the declination is decreasing by about 
30" per dav. On November 27 the calculated distance of 
the comet fram the earth will be about 5-26 astranamical 
units. 

According to Mr. Wendell, the radiant point of the 
meteors [rom Hallev’s comet is R.A.=22h. 43m., 
dec.=+1° 18’, and it is saggested (the Observatory, No. 
4ao2} that metears should be Inoked for from this radiant 
about Mav 12 during the next three vears. 

In anticipation of the return of Halley's camet and the 
increase of our knowledge of cnmets that is likely to 
resalt therefrom, the Astronomical and Astrophysical 
Society of America has appointed a cammittee ta organise 
the proposed ohservations, so that the most useful results 
may be obtained, 


A Siur_e INSTRUMENT FOR FINDING TUE CORRECT Time. 
—In the November number of the Bulletin de la Société 
astrononione de France (p. 483) Prof. S. de Glasenapp 
gives an illostrated description of a very simple apparatus 
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by which the true time may be determined with wonderful 
precision. 


The device is called the cercle solatre, and consists 


of a metallic cylinder, about 4 inches in diameter and 
half an inch in height, so suspended that a diameter 
always hangs vertically, and so that its direction in 


azimath may be fixed. A conical hole is drilled through 
one wall of the cylinder at a point 45° from the top, the 
smaller end of the hole being directed towards the centre. 

The method employcd is really that of equal altitudes 
before and after the meridian passage, and the sunlight 
passing through the conical hole forms a ‘disc ’’ image 
on an arbitrary scale marked on the interior wall of the 
evlinder. To find the error of a watch, the times at which 
the solar image transits, or is tangent to, or sym- 
metrical with, the same scale marks befare and after mid- 
day are noted, and by a suitable redaction of the 
observations the time, by the watch, of actual solar noon 
is found. Applying the corrections for the equation of 
time and the difference of longitude, if any, the actual 
mean time is obtained. 

The instrument has been rigidly tested at the St. Peters- 
burg Observatory, and the results show that the true 
time may he obtained within forty seconds even when the 
change of the sun's declination is neglected; if the latter 
he taken into account, the reduction necessarily becomes 
a little more complicated, bat results correct within one 
second may be obtained. 

EpneEMERIS FoR Juriter’s Eie@utim SATELLITE.—A new set 
of elements and an ephemeris for the cighth satellite of 
Jupiter, calculated at the Berkeley Astronomical Depart- 
ment, appear in No. 140 of the Lick Observatory Bullctins. 
The ephemeris gives the distances, in R..\. and declina- 
tion, betwren the satellite and Jupiter until! December 2. 
The period of the satellite, according to the new clements, 
is 2.2948 years. 

DESIGNATIONS OF RECENTLY DISCOVERED VARIABLE STARS. 
—No. 4278 of the Astronomische Nachrichten contains the 
final designations of fifty-three variable stars discavered 
daring 1907, as fixed by the Commission far the \.G. Cata- 
logue of Variable Stars. The table also contains the 
provisional number, the position (1900), the precession 
(1900), and the range of magnitude of each star, and is 
followed hy numerous nates dealing with the peculiarities 
of many of the variables. 


Tuk ExXuMeration oF Mixor Praxeis. The permanent 
numbers for recently discovered minor planets (1907-8) are 
given by Prof. Bauschinger in No. 4278 of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten. The increase, during the past few 
years, of the number of these objects known is shown by 
the fact that the permanent number for 1908 C.S. is 659. 


Tue Variation or Laritupe.—In 
national latitude observations it is assumed that the 
individual variations, in a definite interval of time, are 
equal, whatever stur pairs be used, and in order to test 
the validity of this assamption Mr. Hirayama has 
examined the results of the observations for the period 
ig00-4. The results of his research appear in No. 4281 
of the Astrenontische Nachrichten (p. 133. November 7), 
and show that the variation of latitude deduced from each 
individual pair deviates more or less in a_ systematic 
manner. It is also shown that the amplitude of the = 
variation depends to some extent upon the zenith distance, 
the brightness, and the difference in right-ascensian of the 
pair of stars observed. 


reducing the inter- 


THE FOREST REGIONVOER VOUNP Veale 
k ENIA is the only snowy mountain in the Old World 

lying exactly on the equator. Its height is 17.150 
feet; it has fifteen glaciers, and the snow-line is there 
somewhat lower than to the north and south, where there 
is more variation of season. Kenia is the culminating 
point of the richest part of British East .\frica, The Kenia 
snows can naw be reached in little more than a month 
from England by way of Mombasa and the Uganda Rail- 
way. Mr. E. Hatchins (chief eonservator of forests) and 
Mr. Ross (director of public works in British East Africa) 
recently returned fram a tour round the Kenia forest and 
a visit to the glaciers. 


: 
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Quite recently the Pax Britannica has been extended 
completcly round Kenia, though a portion of the route 
traversed by Ilutchins and Ross was through country 
ranked until then as hostile, that is to say, the Mavéru 
country, lying on the eastern side of Kenia. A special 
escort was provided, and no hostility of any kind was 
experienced. The route followed comprised a journey com- 
pletely round Kenia, and almost the whole time in_ the 
Alpine region at an elevation of about 12,000 feet. Two 
months was spent in the journey round Kenia. The objeet 
of the expedition was to ascertain the exact extent and 
value of the great forest girdle which stretches round 
Kenia. For this purpose it was found most convenient 
to travel at an aftitude of about 12,000 feet in order to 
avoid the tussock grass, which extends above the upper 
forest limit, and is a serious impediment to progress in 
the open Alpine country. The tussuck grass of Kenia 
gruws in bunches 3 feet or 4 feet high and 3 feet or 4 feet 
through, and when, in the wet season, it is covered with 
half-frozen rain and hail, progress through it is not easy. 
Above the tussock is a zone of shorter grass, with a 
sufficient supply of firewood in the trunks of the giant 
heath. This tree, Erica arborea, marks the upper limit 
of tree growth on the Kenia Mountain. 

Four glaciers on the western side were visited, and 
found much as described in Mr. Mackinder’s account of 
their eundition nine years ago. Scenes of extraordinary 
Alpine beauty were traversed, and Mr. Ross obtained a 
series of photographs, which it is hoped may soon be 
published. He had charge of the triangulation whieh 
determined the boundaries of the forest, and he traversed 
all but a small portion of the Alpine region. 

A number of weather observations were made, the chief 
feature of whieh was a persistent high-level north-east 
current at an altitude of about 20,000 feet. On Nenia 
Mountain, between elevations of 7ooo feet und 14,000 feet, 
the atmosphere was singularly calm and serene. The 
generaf air movement was towards the central snowy peak 
by day and off it by night, exaetly the reverse of what 
one would have expected in the case of a cool, damp, 
forcst-clad mountain surrounded by dry, sun-scorched 
plains. Below 7ooo feet elevation, and on the plains away 
from the mountain, the south-east trade wind blew strongly 
by day from the south and east. On the northern high- 
lands, at about 10,000 feet elevation, the climate was 
curiously mild and equable. It was not only pleasant and 
healthful, but extraordinarily exhilarating. There was 
little or no frost at night, and the small quantity of rain 
that fell came mostly at night, while by day the equatorial 
sun was almost invariably screened by a thick mantle of 
eloud. This great uninhabited plateau, so singularly beau- 
uiful, so eminently a white man’s country, suggests itseff 
naturally as the site for the future capital city of the 
British possessions in mid-Africa—the Bogota ol the Old 
World ! 

The whole of the Kenia \Ipine region is healthful and 
invigorating, but there is a great contrast, during at least 
half the year, between the wet and misty southern slopes 
of Kenia and the dry, bracing plateau country of northern 
Kenia. The expedition consisted of three white men and 
about fifty natives, and, with the exception of a few cases 
vf lung trouble among the coast natives, there was no 
sickness, in spite of hardships whieh, in a less favourable 
climate, would have told immediately. Hail was experi- 
enced on numerous occasions; in facet, on the wetter 
southern side of the mountain there was a severe hail- 
storm daily. A real snowsturm was experienced on one 
eecasion only. Then the snow fell in light flakes exactly 
like a snowstorm jin extra-tropical fatitudes. This snow- 
storm lasted for some hours. For some miles, too, around 
the glaciers a light mantfe of snow covered the ground, 
but this rapidly melted under the influence of a little sun 
and the warmer air which was experieneed at higher alti- 
tudes during the day. Kenia peak was bare of snow on 
the north-castern side, presumably on account of this com- 
paratively warm upper current. These observations have 
a peculiar value, since they were made at the wettest 
time of the year—April, May, and June. The weather on 
the southern side of Kenia was at this season a striking 
contrast to what Maekinder and Mausberg experienced. 
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During the wet seuson, Aprif and May, Hutchins and 
Ross found the southern side at Alpine altitudes dripping 
with moisture, and the air nearly saturated with moisture 
the greater purtion of the time. There was a small por- 
tion of the southern side of the mountain which was too 
wet for the upper traverse, and the forest there had to be 
inspected and mapped from below only. 

Everywhere else the forest was examined from above 
and below, and linear sample areas of the timber measured. 
The forest belt that encircles Nenia had been reported to 
be interrupted on the northern side. This was [ound not 
to be the case. It is practically continuous right round 
Xenia. There is, indeed, a small break on the north-west 
side, but so small as to be searcely worth mentioning. 
This break was barely cight miles long, little more, in 
fact, than the average width of the forest belt, which was 
found to vary from six to nine miles in breadth. On the 
northern and western sides, where the [orest belt was 
thinnest, the quality of the forest was the best, it being 
there largely composed of cedar, which is found in the 
drier forest only. In the magnificent reach of forest fitl- 
ing up the great south-eastern bay of Kenia, [bean 
camphor was abundant, but here cedar is entircly absent, 
and the effective thickness of the forest belt on this side 
is reduced by a broad strip of bamboo, dlrundmarita alpina. 
In the drier parts of the mountain the bamboo belt is 
much reduced in breadth; it is frequently broken, and 
sometimes absent. 

The most valuable timbers in the Kenia forest are 
Ibean camphor on the wet south-eastern side, and cedar, 
Juniperus procera, on the drier western and northern sides. 
The former is no doubt a timber of exceptional value. 
Its botanical name has not yet been determined, its flower 
being now seen for the first time; but cedar is a loftier 
and far more abundant tree than camphor. It runs up 
in straight stems to heights of more than 100 feet, and 
a tree was measured (on northern Kenia) with a diameter 
of nearly 12 feet. It is extremely durable, and the forest 
was found richly stored, not only with the live timber of 
to-day, but with the dry and still sound timber of past 
ages. Fire does incalculable damage in these cedar forests. 
The most abundant timber in the Kenia forest is yellow- 
wood, Podocarpus thunbergit, var. milanjianus, a tree 
differing little from the widespread and wefl-known yelfow- 
wood of South Afriea, Another yellow-wood, Podocarpus 
gracilioy, in stature and shape has been compared to the 
Kauri of New Zealand, but this vellow-wood is but 
sparingly represented. The finest timber is in the great 
south-eastern Bay of Kenia, but this is largely composed 
of hardwoods, which have not the same value as the 
camphor, and conifers. Altogether the expedition disclosed 
a forest of great value, and a particularly important asset 
to a young country such as British East Africa, without 
mineral wealth. 


THD MIN DERN WONG Vion ESR VEONGRESS 
AT WASHINGTON. 
“THE fourth International Fishery Congress, which met 
in Washington on September 22, and adjourned 
sine die on September 25, is generally conceded to compare 
well with the high standards set by its predecessors in 
Paris, St. Petersburg, and Vienna. Although several of 
the more important fishery nations were not represented, 
the membership was truly international. About twenty 
foreign countries of Europe, Asia, North and South 
America, and Australasia were in attendance through 
delegates of Governments, seicntifie bodies, and fishery 
societies, and practically all the States of the United States 
were officially represented. Although the place of meeting 
and the preponderance of American membership tended to 
accentuate the American point of view, the strength and 
ability of the foreign delegation gave to the proceedings a 
catholicity of expression not always observable in inter- 
national congresses. 

The international regulations of the fisheries on the high 
seas was the subject of considerable diseussion, three 
papers having that title being presented, respeetively, by 
Mr. Frver and Dr. Olsen, of England, and Mr. Stevenson, 
of Washington. 
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The recognition of the freedom of the seas by the 
stronger maritime Powers has been slow and grudging, 
and the crystallisation of the now recognised distinctions 
between international and territorial waters has been the 
growth of comparatively recent years. The conventions 
which have been entered into between nations respecting 
the regulation of the fisheries common to the subjects of 
the contracting parties have been surprisingly few consider- 
ing the importance of the interests involved, though this 
is not surprising to those in a position to appreciate the 
biological, legal, and praetical difficulties presented for 
solution. 

These international fishery regulations fall into two 
classes, the one for the conservation of the resources of 
the sea, the other for the maintenance of order and the 
protection of life and property. Coneerning the necessity 
for the Jatter there was not much difference of opinion, 
and, in faet, most of the accomplished fishery conventions 
between nations have been for these purposes. That the 
resources of the sea are in actual need of conservation 
through international agreement or the concurrent action 
of the maritime nations was by no means clear to many 
who took part in the diseussion, though most were agreed 
that the fisheries for sessile organisms, such as sponges, 
corals and pearl oysters, or for whales, seals, and other 
Marine mammals, were doomed unless means can be 
devised for the extension of protective measures beyond 
the present reeognised limits of territorial jurisdiction. 

It was contended with considerable force that in the 
case of sessile organisms (as distinguished from  ferz 
naturze) susceptible of culture involving actual oceupation 
of the bottom, not only justice, but necessity, demands the 
extension of a restricted form of property right beyond the 
marine league from shore. The requirements of man have 
outrun the bounty of nature, and the barren bottoms 
covered by the high seas should no longer be permitted to 
go to waste. In other words, it was held that the present 
ind future needs of mankind demand the extension to 
certain international waters of the measures which experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary for the edible oyster within 
territorial limits. 

The recent conyention between the United Kingdom and 
the United States, looking to the enactment of coneurrent 
legislation for the contro] of the fisheries in waters con- 
tiguous to the United States and Canada, was referred to 
with appraval by speakers from both countries interested, 
and among the American participants in the discussion 
there was a surprising unanimity favouring Federal contro! 
of the fisheries in inter-State waters now subject to several 
State regulations. 

In the field of aquiculture two very important papers 
were submitted by Prof. A. D. Mead. The first was a 
description of an apparatus for hatching, rearing, and 
transporting fishes and other aquatic animals. In this the 
great departure from former methods is that the hatchery 
is taken to the water rather than the water ta the hatchery. 
Tt “consists essentially of creating and maintaining 
within an enclosure of ‘native’ water a gentle upward, 
swirling current ’? by means of propellers revolved through 
the medium of suitable gearing by a gasoline engine or 
other motor. The rotary currents set up by the propellers 
aérate the water, eliminate the toxie gases of respiration, 
and prevent the suffocation of the eggs and larvee by 
their massing on the bnttom and sides or through the 
deposit of sediment. For hatching and rearing the com- 
partments or units, about 10 feet square, are mounted on 
suitable floats surrounded by the open natural waters, 
which maintain the cars at an equable optimum tempera- 
ture. For transporting fishes the same principle is applied 
° receptacles packed in ice. 

Prof. Mead’s second paper was an exposition of the use 
of this apparatus in hatehing and rearing lobsters. The 
urtificial hatching of these crustaceans presents few diffi- 
culties, but, on the other hand, it possesses no very great 
advantage over the natural method. The heaviest mortality 
in this species is in the period of three or four weeks 
between the emergence of the young from the egg and 
the period when it assumes its bottom habit. During this 
time the larvae are helpless and exposed to many enemies, 
and Dr. Mead’s method is the only one yet proposed which 
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permits the young to be reared to a stage where they can 
care effectively tor themselves. Equally good results can 
be attained with various fishes passing through similar 
critical stages, and fish culturists now have in their 
possession an entirely new and simple method, not only 
for hatching fishes, but for economically rearing them in 
large numbers to an age when they can care for them- 
selves. The method is a wide departure from those 
previously employed, and marks the greatest advance in 
fish culture within recent years. It may be added that it 
has for several years demonstrated its practical utility. 

The ‘‘ lobster question ’’ in general provoked consider- 
able debate, in which English, Canadian, and Ameriean 
representatives participated. Dr. Geo. W. Field proposed 
a radical departure in the regulation of this fishery, advo- 
cating the use of apparatus which will automatically 
exclude the large breeding lobsters from capture, while 
taking those between g inches and 11 inches in length, 
whieh produce few or no eggs. This proposal was strongly 
eombated, especially by the advoeates of artificial hateh- 
ing, who contended that present methods are now result- 
ing in an increase in the lobster catch, and that a change 
would prove disastrous. 

Three papers by Messrs. Paul Reighard, Frank N. Clark, 
and S. W. Downing, on the subject of the promotion of 
white-fish production in the Great Lakes, while dealing 
with a fishery in which the United States and Canada only 
are coneerned, precipitated a discussion of international 
interest. The three writers, reasoning along somewhat 
different lines, all reached the conclusion that artificial 
propagation offers the only feasible plan for increasing 
the white fish; that a close season during the spawning 
period is worse than futile, especially where there are 
offered facilities for taking and hatching eggs; and that 
closed seasons and restrictive measures should not be 
applied to the spawning fish, but to small and immature 
specimens. ‘These propositions, while representing the pre- 
ponderance of American opinion on the subject, met with 
vigorous opposition from Mr. Chas. E. Foyer, of England, 
and fram several Ameriean delegates, while Prof. E. E. 
Prince, of Canada, doubted the practical feasibility of 
preventing the capture of small fish if fishing were per- 
mitted at all. 

Dr. P. P. C. Hoek, of the Netherlands, presented a 
paper on the propagation and protection of the Rhine 
salmon. The Rhine is distinguished among the salmon 
streams of the Atlantic basin by its productiveness, and 
Dr. Hoek demonstrated that, as under existing conditions 
comparatively few salmon rcach their natural spawning 
grounds, the present supply of fish is maintained prin~ 
eipally by artiticial propagation. To be effective, however, 
this must adhere in many particulars as closely as possible 
to nature’s method; especially must the fry be planted 
in these upper waters in which the proper conditions exist 
for their year-long stay in fresh water. The loss sustained 
in the long downward run to sea must be compensated 
for by more extensive planting in the headwaters. 

Bearing upon this question of the utility of fish culture, 
an interesting paper was presented by Mr. L. G. Ayson, 
of New Zealand, on the introduction of American fishes 
into New Zealand waters. New Zealand, though bounti- 
fully provided with rivers and lakes, presents the extra- 
ordinary eharacteristie of an almost total Jack of fresh- 
water commercial and sporting fishes. About twenty-five 
years ago three consignments of eggs of the steelhead 
trout, Salmo gairdneri, were planted, and the species 
artificially propagated, with the result that to-day they 
exist in extraordinary numbers in nearly all streams and 
lakes in the northern part of the country. The Chinook 
salmon, Oncorhynchus tschawytscha, was planted between 
tgar and 1907, about two million eggs being imported. 
The first returns were in 1905, when a few were caught 
hy anglers, and as there has been a spawning run each 
year since, it is believed that the species is now firmly 
established. Several other American fishes have been 
introduced into the waters of New Zealand, where they 
have become thoroughly acclimatised. The results of 
planting eertain American Salmonidze in Europe are well 
known, and reeent experiments in carrying them to 
Argentine have been favourably reported on. Experi- 
ments in the acelimatisation of fishes, however, have nat 
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always met with success. Certain lakes possessing aff 
the obvious biological and physical requirements have been 
repeatedly pfanted without result, and it has been but 
recently determined, through the work Giaeercieael. A. 
Birge, that the failure is due to peculiarities of the gaseous 
content of the water. Im a paper on the gases dissolved 
in the waters of Wisconsin lakes, Dr. Birge illustrated 
his studies, which are of the highest value to fish cufture. 

A paper on the utilis:tion of sea-mussels and dogfish as 
food, presented by Dr. frving A. Field, opened a very 
general discussion on a subject which appealed to both 
the biologists and the practicat fishermen. During recent 
years the horned dogfish (Squalus acanthias) has been 
extremely destructive to fish and fishing on the coasts of 
Canada and New England, while the smooth dogfish 
(Mustelus canis) is a perenniaf menace to the fobster. In 
Canada oil and fertiliser works have been established for 
the purpose of supplying a market and encouraging the 
destruction of the dogfsh, and Prof. Prince is of the 
opinion that they have to some measure decreased in 
numbers. 

Dr. Fiefd’s experiments have demonstrated that the 
smooth dogfish, safted and dried, makes a product closely 
resembling the eod, and in a fresh condition it is not 
inferior @ texture and flavour to hatibut; the horned dog- 
fish, being more oily, is better adapted for tinning. Mr. 
Fryer stated that the equally destructive dogfish of the 
English coasts had been placed on the markets by the 
fishermen, and while it was unobjectionabfe as to quality, 
it met with prejudice on account of its name, a difficulty 
which afso confronts the exploitation of dogfish as food 
in the United States and Canada. An euphonious name, 
not deceptive in character, would assist greatly in con- 
verting a fishery menace into a valuable product and 
important source of cheap food supply. The practical 
difficulties confronting the utilisation of these fish are 
being made the subject of inquiry by various technical 
bodies in the United States and Canada. 

A communication from the Rhode fsland Commission 
of Inland Fisheries, in reference to the effects of gun- 
fire on schools of fishes, developed a difference of opinion 
between the scientific men and the practical fishermen. 
The latter declared that the heavy detonations from cannon 
drive the fish away from the coast, but the results of 
experiments at Woods Hole, as recounted by Dr. Sumner, 
indicated that mackerel and other surface-living fishes were 
but little disturbed by either gun-fire or the noises made 
by .boats using explosive engines. The investigations of 
Dr. Parker at the fisheries laboratory prove that certain 
fishes are influenced by sound stimuli as distinguished from 
the grosser mechunical vibrations of the water, but that 
their sudden movements of alarm are dictated by sight 
ruther than by hearing. 

Eighteen corporations and individuals interested in the 
fisheries offered prizes for contributions on special subjects, 
und of these seven were unawarded, either because the 
papers submitted did not satisfy the strict conditions of 
the award or because they did not conform to the standard 
of merit imposed by the international jury of awards. Two 
awards were made to Prof. .\. D. Mead for the papers 
above-mentioned, two to Dr. H. F. Moore for papers on 
the sponge fisheries and on growing sponges from 
cuttings, one to Mr. Dwight Franklin for the best method 
of preparing fishes for museum purposes, one was divided 
between Dr. F. A. Lucas and Mr. R. W.' Minor, for 
papers on the best plan for an educationaf exhibit of 
fishes, one was given to Mr. Chas. H. Stevenson for the 
paper above affuded to, one to Mr. Paul Reighard for 
the best plan to promote the white-fish production of the 
Great Lakes, one to Prof. Jacob Reighard for the best 
methods of observing the habits and recording the life- 
histories of fishes, one to Mr. Chas. G, Atkins for a paper 
on foods for use in rearing young salmonoids, and one to 
Mr. John J. Solomon for a process for preserving the 
pearl fisheries and increasing the yield of pearls. 

Many papers of much practical and scientific merit were 
submitted, but not read for lack of time, but they wiff be 
published in the proceedings of the congress. The fifth 
congress will be hefd in Rome in 1911, the year of the 
semi-centennial of the Italian Federation. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 
HE fast two numbers of the Psychological Review 
(July and September) have contained important 
articles by Prof. Max Meyer, of the University of 
Missouri, on the nervous correfate of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. In the former the author brings out the 
contradictory character of the present views of psycho- 
logists on this subject, and in the latter proposes a theory 
that he believes accords with all known facts and gives 
proportionate weight to the various aspects of the ques- 
tion upon which his predecessors have dweft too ex- 
clusively. The clearest opposition has hitherto been 
between the psychologists, who hold that pleasantness and 
unpleasantness are merely weak (and therefore badly 
localised or entirely unfocafised) forms of the sensations, 
which at a higher degree of intensity become respectively 
sexvaf sensation and pain, and those who, denying their 
substantive status, regard them merely as aspects or 
‘“tones ’’ of sensational processes. 

Prof. Meyer’s theory is of a different type altogether, 
and is based upon the concept of an hierarchy of reflex arcs 
or a ‘‘centralisation by degrees.’? Let A and B be two 
sensori-motor systems of neurons relatively independent, 
but having at least one connecting neuron in common. \t 
is always possible for these to merge into a more complex 
sensori-motor system, C. The marks of this higher 
organisation wilf be (1) that stimufation of a sensory point 
of cither A or B mav produce simuftaneous reactions at 
motor points both of A and B; and (2) that simultaneous 
stimulation of sensory points of both A and B may pro- 
duce a reaction at a motor point of A or B only. In the 
case of such a system, if the subsystem A is functioning 
a strong stimufation of subsystem B_ will produce a de- 
crease in the intensity of the current in A (drawing it off, 
in faet, towards motor points of Bb), while a gentle 
stimulation of B will merely increase the current setting 
tawards motor points of A. The decrease or increase in 
the flow through system A, due to the action of B, is the 
nervous event which will be experienced as unpleasantness 
or pleasantness respectively. For example, the slight 
degree of pain produced by scratching after an insect’s 
bite is rather pleasant, for it actuafly increases the energy 
of the scratching process. If, however, the pain becomes 
too intense, its own typical reaction is set up; energy is 
drawn off from the scratching process, and unpleasantness 
is felt. 

{t follows on this theory that pleasantness and un- 
pleisantness are attributes of the refatively more complex 
psychophysical funetions, and, therefare, that their highest 
intensity may be expected to accompany intellectual 
activity—a result which the author claims as a powerful 
picce of evidence of the superiority of his doctrine over 
that which would regard them as ‘‘ feeling tones "’ of 
sensations. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION OF NAVAL 
AGH Iie GS. 


T has occurred to me that an appropriate subject for 
the address, which it is my duty to deliver as chair- 
man of the council, may be found in a brief account of 
the methods adopted for the education of naval architects 
in this country during the past century. 1 venture to 
hope that, apart from its particular interest for those 
engaged in shipbuilding, the narrative may have some 
value and attraction for those interested in technicaf educa- 
tion generaffy, and that it may throw some light on 
problems of higher technical education which stiff await 
solution in this country. 

In 1806 the Commission of Naval Revision reported in 
regard to the principal shipbuilding officers of the Royal 
Navy. There is evidence that outside the Admiraity service 
the standard of professional attainment amongst British 
shipbuilders was then low. As practicaf ship-carpenters 
they excelled; their ships were ‘ well and truly built,’” 
strong and durable. As ship-designers they depended on 


1 From an address delivered before the Socicly of Arts on November 1& 
hy Sir W. H. White, K.C.B., F.R.S., chairman of the Council of the 
Society. 
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precedent and experience. British warships were designed 
in accordance with ‘* established dimensions,’’ according 
to which ships of a certain tonnage carried a certain 
number of guns of specified sizes. The tonnage was 
estimated by an unscientific rule; and a competent 
authority, speaking of the condition of things existing at 
the beginning of the last century, asserted that ‘‘ scarcely 
an individual in the country knew correctly even the first 
element of one of our numerous ships.’’ .\s a matter of 
fact, the official ‘‘ established dimensions ’’ were varied but 
little from 1680 to 1810, and there was practical stagna- 
tion in British shipbuilding. 

Instead of advance having been made in the practice of 
naval architecture in this country during the eighteenth 
century, there is reason to believe that there had been 
retrogression, so far as scientific knowledge and methods 
were concerned. 

The movement in favour of better education for British 
shipbuilders and the adoption of scientific methods in ship 
design a century ago was chiefly due to men unconnected 
with the industry, and was not welcomed by shipbuilders 
of the older school. Fortunately, opposition from various 
quarters was overcome, and the first school of Naval 
architecture began its wark at Portsmouth in January, 
1811, under the direction of Dr. Inman, a distinguished 
graduate of the University of Cambridge. The intention 
was to train men who should unite sound practical experi- 
ence with high scientific knowledge, to give them employ- 
ment subsequently at sea and in the work of ship-design- 
ing, and so to provide efficiently for the higher ranks of 
officers at the Admiralty and in the Royal dockyards. 

When the steam-reconstruction of the Navy had to be 
undertaken abnut fifty-five years ago, and was rapidly 
followed by the use of armour as a protection against 
attack by explosive shells, it became impossible any longer 
to pretend that naval officers, untrained as naval architects, 
could undertake the responsible work of designing British 
warships. Fortunately, trained men were available in the 
persons of Dr. Inman’s old pupils, who had been compelled 
to wait twenty years before their opportunity came. 

Sixteen years clapsed before a second school of naval 
architecture was established by the Admiralty at Ports- 
mouth, under the title of the ‘f Central Schnol of Mathe- 
watics and Naval Construction.’? Five years earlier the 
Admiralty had framed a scheme for schonls in the Royal 
<lockyards, at which all apprentices were required to attend 
“every afternoon for three hours, commencing an hour 
and a half previnus to that at which the yard closes.’” 
Under this rule the Admiralty paid the boys’ wages for 
one-half the period of school attendance, and required them 
to give the other half out of their own time. Beginning 
with “elementary matters, such as reading, writing, 
common and decimal arithmetic, Scripture, English history, 
and geography,"’ the apprentice passed on to more 
advanced instruction. At the end of three vears a selection 
was to be made hy means of an examination, and thnse 
whose abilities entitled them to a higher course of instrue- 
tion were allowed to attend school far two vears more. 
For the majority of apprentices this ended their education: 
but the Admiralty order provided that ‘two or three of 
the best apprentices in each yard should be elected to the 
first class, should be instructed in ‘laying off’ and the 
leading principles of ship construction, and, so far as it is 
necessary for that purpnse, should be taught mechanics, 
hydrostatics, and mathematics."? Its main features have 
been continuously maintained for sixty-five years, with 
results which more than justify any expenditure incurred. 
As the national standard of elementary education had been 
raised, so the required standard for the admission of 
apprentices had heen elevated, and out of the dockvard 
schools there had come multitudes of well-educated, intelli- 
ent workmen, fram amongst whom, by a process of 
gradual selection, had been found suhordinate and principal 
officers for the Admiralty service, while no smal! number 
had passed from that Service into the private trade, and 
occupied positions of importance and responsibility in shio- 
yards throughaut the country and on the staffs of the 


registration societies for shinping. of which Lloyds’ 
Resister is the greatest. The scheme is brnad and 
generous; it gives facilities and aid, while requiring 


apprentices on their side to study in time that would other- 
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wise be their own for leisure or recreation. It carries on, 
side by side, practical and educational training ; it exercises 
a gradual! selection of those whose ability and application 
show them to be capable of benefiting by higher instruc- 
tion. It sets up a ‘* ladder of learning ’’ from the lowest 
level, and there has been no bar to any capable man in 
striving to reach the highest position. 11s cost is extremeiy 
maderate in proportion to its beneficial results. For the 
current financial year the dockyard schools at home and 
abroad are estimated to cost less than bw2o00l., while the 
wages vote for these establishments exceeds two and a 
half millions sterling. 

The second school of naval architecture constituted the 
final stage in the Admiralty scheme for the technical 
education of its naval architects. Its students were in- 
tended to be the pick of dockyard apprentices of five years’ 
standing, who during that period had received un excellent 
gencral education, a good training in the practice of ship- 
building, and a special course of mathematics bearing on 
naval construction. Jt differed from the first school, there- 
fore, because the former institution had been intended 
exclusively for a higher class of apprentices, to whom 
appointments were guaranteed when their course of train- 
ing was satisfactorily completed. In other words, the 
fundamental idea of the first school was to train students 
who were intended to become superior officers subsequently. 
On the contrary, the working apprentice class, by a process 
of selection applied at intervals during five years, was 
intended to supply the students to be trained in the second 
school, and they were not guarantecd appointments similar 
to those promised to their predecessors. 

Cambridge University again supplied a principal for the 
school of naval construction in the person of Dr. Woolley, 
who proved a worthy successor to Dr. Inman. During 
the five years of its existence men were trained who sub- 
sequently achieved high distinction in the theory and prac- 
tice of shipbuilding, and who proved capable of taking 
up the primary responsibility for warship design when age 
and failing powers compelled the retirement of men trained 
in the first school. The grave responsibilities incidental 
to the iron-clad reconstruction were borne, and successfully 
borne, by men from this college for a period of more than 
twenty years, and it was a fortunate circumstance that 
the Central Schoo! of Mathematics and Naval Construction 
was in existence even for so brief a period, because its 
students ably filled the gap that would have otherwise 
existed in the ranks of trained naval architects at a most 
critical period in our naval history. 

The third school of naval architecture was founded in 
1864, and placed at South Kensington, the Education 
Department being associated with the Admiralty in its 
establishment and maintenance. Its creation was due to 
the action of the Institution of Naval Architects, which 
had been formed in 1860 on the joint initiative of naval 
architects trained for the Admiralty service, of a number 
of leading private shipbuilders and marine engineers, and 
of naval officers, yachtsmen, and men of science. In many 
respects the Royal School of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineers differed from, and was more compre- 
hensive than, its predecessors. 

The new school was intended to train students for the 
private industry as well as for Admiralty service. Its 
founders haped to attract the sons and relatives of ship- 
builders and marine engineers, as well as to provide for 
young men selected by the Admiralty from the dockyard 
schools. Marine engineering was recognised as the 
younger sister of shipbuilding, needing equally good and 
systematic training for those making it their career. 
Foreign students were admitted as well as British subjects. 
The institution was designed to he, or to become, a schnol 
of which the greatest maritime nation of the world might 
he proud. It started under the fairest auspices; there was 
no failure in organisation, courses of study, teachers, or 
lecturers; the Admiralty played its part and sent up well- 
prepared students; foreign Governments also sent students, 
but in regard to private British students there was dis- 
annointment, both as to numbers and previous preparation. 
What sheuld have been the chief source of supply for 
British students, and for income, failed Jamentably. J.onk- 
ing hack on the result, it does not appear so surprising as 
it did at the time. The scheme of instructinn was admir- 
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able, only it required for its good working a standard of 
previous attainment, which was reached only by Admiralty 
students who had spent five or six years in practical work 
at the dockyards, and in attendanee at the special schools 
therein provided. Even the best of the private students 
were far less advaneed on entry, consequently very few of 
them were able to benelit [fully from the higher and 
specialised instruction provided at South Mensington. 
Many private students did derive advantage from attend- 
unce, and have shown this to be true in their subsequent 
careers. On the whole, however, it must be admitted 
that the scheme was pitched too high in relation to the 
means of preliminary instruetion then existing in this 
country, and that to give it full effect a preparatory school 
should have been ereated also, through which students 
eould have passed before proceeding to the Royal School 
of Naval .\rchitecture. Lven to this day one of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of utilisation by students of the 
higher instruction provided in technical eolleges consists 
in the want of proper preparation. 

There are certain distinctive features in the arrange- 
ments at the Royal Naval College which have stood the 
test of thirty-five years’ experience, and consequently may 
be worth consideration by those engaged or interested in 
technical instruction elsewhere. To a few of these I would 
refer, because they have a bearing on higher technical 
education in its general aspect. 

First, great eare is taken thoroughly to prepare the 
Admiralty students before they enter the college, so that 
they may derive full advantage from the special facilities 
existing there. For many years past the Admiralty has 
maintained at Devonport a college in which those who 
are to become engineer officers of the Navy receive a 
praetical and seientifie training extending over four or five 
years. Entry to this school has been governed by com- 
petitive examinations, and the parents of students have 
been required to contribute to the expenses of the eduea- 
tion of their sons, so that the selection of the students 
has been made from a higher class than that which 
furnishes ordinary dnackyard apprentices. At the end of the 
training in this preparatory college a final selection is 
made of a limited number of students of naval architecture 
and marine engineering, who proceed to the Royal Naval 
College to undergo a further period of three years’ training 
in the higher branches of their profession. During the 
three vears’ course at the college the summer vacations of 
the students are spent in the Royal dockyards on practical 
work, so that Admiralty practice for about forty-four years 
has represented what is now termed the “ sandwich 
system ’’ of instruction, and it has worked well. 

Secondly, private students admitted to the Naval College 
have been required to possess und give evidence of possess- 
ing a knowledge of practical shipbuilding obtained by a 
period of service in shipyards, as well as a certain standard 
of attainment in mathematical and scientific subjects. In 
Germany a similar condition has been insisted on in recent 
years, and a period of practical training must be under- 
gane by every student who aims at any branch of engineer- 
ing as his life’s work, in the interval between leaving 
the secondary schools and entering the higher technical 
schnols. 

Thirdly, the teachers of naval architecture and marine 
engineering at the Royal Naval College are officially called 
“‘ instructars,’” but really perform the duties of professors. 
They are appointed only for limited periods, coming from 
und returning to their professional work. AIf of them have 
been distinguished graduates of the college, and, after the 
completion of their studies, have acquired considerable 
practical experience at the Admiralty, in the dockyards, 
and (in many eases) during periods of service at sea. 
Thus equipped they enter upon their work as teachers. 
It is ensured that teachers never “‘lose touch ’’ with the 
Practical side of their professional work, and shall never 
eontinue so long in the position of instructors as ta be- 
come stale, and therefore less enpable of dealing with the 
professorial duties entrusted to them. 

Care seems to be required also in annther direction at 
the present time. No teacher of any branch of engineer- 
ing can he regarded as properly aualified until he has 
gained actual experience and borne the burden of responsi- 
bility in connection with the design and execution of 
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important works. It should never happen that those who 
teach should be lacking themselves in one side ot the 
icaining—and that the not Jess important side—which, by 
common consent, is needed for the modern engineer. The 
Admiralty systent meets this requirement, and has worked 
well. It has furnished capable professors of naval archi- 
tecture and marine engineering, not merely for Admiralty 
establishments, but for universities at home and abroad. 
Turning to results obtained from the work of the Royal 
Naval College during the last thirty-five years, 1t must 
suffice to say that they have been aliogether satisfactory 
when judged by the positions which have been or are 
occupied by men who graduated there. The Admiralty 
staff of naval constructors and marine engineers has been 
mostly recruited from that source, and the highest offices 
have been successfully filled by ex-students of the Royal 
Naval College. 
It may be 


interesting to add that about twenty-five 
years ago the Admiralty constituted a Royal Corps of 
Naval Constructors. The scheme for that corps provided 
for the admission of qualified men who had not received 
their training under the Admiralty, or in Admiralty 
establishments, subject to the condition that candidates for 
entry showed proof (by examination and by recorded 
service) of thorough training in both the science and prac- 
tice of shipbuilding. Ree 

Closely allied with the scientific education of shipbuilders 
and marine engineers is the provision for instruction of 
naval officers and shipowners in the fundamental principles 
governing the construction and propulsion of ships. As 
regards officers in war-fleets and in mereantile marines, 1t 
is advantageous that they should possess some knowledge 
of the principles of buoyaney, stability, and structural 
strength, and should have mastered the elements of 
engineering. On the side of shipowners similar know- 
ledge would undoubtedly assist commercial success. From 
the nature of the case shipowners must determine the 
governing conditions of the trades in which ships are to 
be employed, and naval architects must discover the best 
possible solutions of the problems laid before them. In 
the case of warships, naval officers properly elaim the 
right to select the qualities of armament, protection, speed, 
coal endurance, &c., which they wish to have embodied 
in designs. It is equally undesirable for the naval architect 
to assume the right of laying down the conditions to be 
fulfilled in new designs, as it is for shipowners or naval 
officers to assume the position of amateur ship designers. 
If naval officers or shipowners can_be endowed with an 
understanding of the clementary principles affecting ship 
construction and propulsion they must be better able to 
appreciate what is or is not possible under the conditions 
of practice, and therefore they will be much less likely 
to lay down conditions which are ineompatible with one 
another or impossible of realisation. These considerations 
led me to suggest in 1873 that the Department of Naval 
Architecture in the Royal Naval College at Greenwich 
should include classes in which officers of the higher ranks 
in the Royal Navy should reeeive elementary instruction 
of this kind. These classes have now been in successful 
operation for more than thirty years, and there is ample 
evidence of their utility. Subsequently to the establishment 
of these classes at Greenwich it was decided also to give 
systematie instruction to junior naval officers in the prin- 
ciples of shipbuilding and engineering, and good results 
were obtained. In the most recent arrangements for the 
education of naval officers at Osborne and Dartmouth 
fuller expression has been given to the same idea, and 
no one questions the advantages which will be gained 
thereby. In these days it is obviously a necessity that 
every naval officer charged with the great responsibilities 
attaching to the use and management of warships, whieh 
are full of complicated machinery, should possess a con- 
siderable knowledge of engineering. The only matter on 
which difference of opinion exists is in regard to the further 
training of that class of officers who will eventually be 
placed in responsible charge of the propelling and other 
machinery of warships. 

From the preceding remarks it will be understood that 
the sale provision made for the higher education of British 
naval architects for a very long period was in schools 
established by the Admiralty; but this reproach was re- 
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moved about a quarter of a century ago by the creation 
of a professorship of naval architecture in the University 
of Glasgow, thanks to the generosity of Mrs. John Elder. 
About the same time a prolessorship of engineering was 
established in connection with the University of Durham 
at the College of Science (now the Armstrong College), 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and instruvtion in naval architecture 
is included in the curriculum of studies in this depart- 
ment. It was always desired to have an independent pro- 
fessorship of naval architecture in this great centre of ship- 
building, and by persistent effort this desire was fulfilled 
about a year ago. The country now possesses three schools 
of naval architecture, two of which are independent of the 
Admiralty, and sustained by the private shipbuilding 
industry. 

It has been suggested that the multiplication of schools 
of naval architecture in Great Britain may be overdone, 
but when compared with the provision now made for the 
education of naval architects in Germany, France, and 
the United States, and taking into account the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of British shipowning and shipbuilding, 
there need be no fear that four schools of naval archi- 
tecture, each with a considcrable number of students, would 
constitute an excessive provision for this country. In the 
Technical High School of Charlottenburg, near Berlin, 
there were not long ago about 400 students of naval archi- 
tecture and marine engineering, all of whom had received 
adequate preparatory training before entcring the high 
school and specialising in these studies. Even at the pre- 
sent time the total number of equally qualificd students 
of naval architecture and marine engineering attending the 
classes in British schools is only abont 170, or less than 
one-half the number of men studying at Charlottenburg. 
In the United States excellent schools of naval architec- 
ture exist at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and us departments in several universitics. These are well 
equipped, and attended by considerable numbers of students. 
When it is borne in mind that the aggregate tonnage 
of steamships belonging to the British Empire is seven- 
teen millions of tons, as against 3,705,000 tons owned by 
Germany and 1,542,000 (exclusive of the shipping on the 
great lukes) owned by the United States, and that in 
1907 the grass tonnage of ships launched in the United 
Kingdom aggregated 1,608,000 tons, as against 291,000 
tons for Germany and 486,300 tons for the United States, 
it will hardly be maintained that the provision made or 
contemplated for the higher education of British naval 
architects is likely to prove excessive. 

Possibly it may be thought that the German provision 
for such education is extravagantly large, and that the 
number of highly trained men who @nnually pass out from 
the High School at Charlottenburg is in excess of the 


real requirements of the shipbuilding industry of that 
country. This is not the opinion entertained in Germany 
itself, for another school of naval architecture has been 


creafed at Dantzic recently. 

The fast half-century has witnessed unprecedented pro- 
gress in British shipping and shipbuilding. It is apt to 
be forgotten that when the Civil Wer broke out the 
tonnage of American shipping was rapidly overtaking 
that of this country, and threatcned to surpass it before 
long. It is true, no douht, that the lead which we took 
in the use of iron instead of wood as the chief muterial 
of construction, and in the development of steam naviga- 
tion, helped forward the remarkable progress that has 
been made. It is equally true that great assistance to 
progress has been given by the application of scientific 
methods to ship construction and propulsion. It would be 
ridiculous to suppose that the eantemporaneous develop- 
ment of technical and scientific training amongst naval 
architects and marine engineers had only been a coinci- 
dence, and had not played a great part. Many circum- 
stances, as well as many persons, have assisted in bring- 
ing British shipping and shipbuilding into its present un- 
tivalled condition, but the underlying and predominant 
cause must be found in the general recognition of the 
necessity for scientific as well as practical training on 
the part of those engaged in the design and construction 
of ships and their machinery. 


: Ship-designing can never be dealt with on purely scien- 
tific methods. 
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most trying conditions to which ships at sea may be 
subjected. Accumulated experience, based on careful 
observation and experiment, must always be the founda- 
tion of successful work. Direct experiments on models of 
ships and propellers are of incalculable value; but the 
arrangement and conduct of these experiments, the carry- 
ing out of observations on the behaviour of ships, the 
grouping and analysis of results, and the deduction there- 
from of facts and principles for future guidance, all 
demand scientific knowledge and scientific procedure. Of 
course, this is not peculiar to shipbuilding, and IT have 
no desire to magnily the importance of that branch of 
engineering to which my life has been devoted. It is 
equally true of engineering as a whole, and of the applica- 
tions of science to industrial processes generally. My chief 
object in describing to-night what has been done in the 
technical education of naval architects has been to present 
an object-lesson to those interested in technical educatinn 
as a whole. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


CamBripcE.—Prof. Adam Scdgwick, president of the 
Philosophical Society, has been appointed to represent the 
socicty at the Darwin centenary celebrations in June, 1909. 

In a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, the secretaries of the 
Royal Society announce thai, as Sir William Huggins 
desires now to relinquish the cure of the stellar spectro- 
scopic equipment placed in his hands by the Royal Society 
in 1871, the president and council of the society ar: 
prepared to present these instruments as a gift towards 
the equipment of the astrophysical department of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, subject to an assurance of their per- 
manent profitable employment being obtained.  Thi-~ 
assurance having been given by the observatory syndicate, 
the installation will be transferred permanently to the 
University as it now stands in full working order in Sir 
William Huggins’s observatory. In view of the historical 
importance of this equipment, and its intimate connection 
with the foundation and development of the science of 
astrophysics, it is desired that the name of Sir William 
Huggins be permanently connected with the instruments. 

The electors ta the Isaac Newton studentships give 
notice that, in accordance with the regulations, an election 
to a studentship will be held in the Lent term, 19090. 
These studentships are for the encouragement of study 
and research in astronomy and physical optics. The per- 
sons cligible are members of the University who have 
been admitted to the degree of Bachclor of Arts, and 
who will be under the age of twenty-five years on the 
first day of January, 1909. It will be the duty of th: 
student to devote himsclf during the tenure of his student- 
ship to study or research in some branch of astronomy 
or physical optics. The student’s course of study or re- 
search must be, as a rule, pursued at Cambridge. The 
studentship will be tenable for the term of three vears 
from April 15, 1909. The emolument of the student will 
be 20nl. per annum, provided that the income of the fund 
is capable of bearing such charge. 


Loxpon.—The new deans of faculties are :—for medicine, 
Prof. S: I. ©. Martin, lesa, for science, /Rroftea es 
Thomson, F.R.S.; for engineering, Prof. W. E. Dalby. 

Prof. T. G. Brodie has resigned his post as professor- 
superintendent of the Brown Animal Sanatory Institution 
on his appointment as professor of physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

The degree of D.Sc. in physiology has been granted to 
Dr. F. H. Scott. an internal student, of University College, 
who submitted a thesis entitled ‘‘On the Relative Parts 
played by Nervous and Chemical Factors in the Regula- 
tion of Respiration,’’ and other papers; also to Dr. H. W. 
Bywaters, an internal student; of the physiological labor:- 
torv of the University, who submitted a thesis entitled 
“An Inquiry into the Chemical Mechanism concerning the 
Absorption of Protein and Carbohydrate Food,’’ and other 
papers. 

A. separate 


board of studies is to be constituted for 


Exact estimates cannot be made of the ; ethnology. 
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luwe councif of the University College, Bristol, has 
appointed Dr. John Beddoe, F.R.>., honorary professor of 
anthropology. 


Dr. V. H. Brackman, professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, has been appointed by the Senate to 
represent the University at the commemoration, in June 
next, at the University of Cambridge, of the centenary 
of Darwin's birth and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
publication of the ‘‘ Origin of Species.” 


Lorp Ive,cu has been elected Chanceflor of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin in succession to the late Lord Rosse. 
Lord Iveagh has been a generous benefactor of the Uni- 
versity, and contributed a sum of 16,5001. for the construc- 
tion and equipment of the laboratory of experimental 
physics, which was completed in 1906. 

SPEAKING at Edinburgh on November 19, in opening the 
new science and art rooms of George Watson’s College 
for Boys, Lord Avebury said that, considering how much 
we owe to science, it is a marvel that so littte time is 
devoted to the study of nature in the public-school and 
university system, Scientific men do not undervatuc or 
wish to exclude classics from the curricufum, but their 
point of view is that a man, however much he may know 
of the dead languages, if he knows nothing of science is 
hut a haif-educated man after all. 


An article by Prof. Rudoif Tombo, jun., in Scienee for 
October 30 fast, on the geographicaf distribution of the 
student body at a number of .\merican universities and 
colieges, deals incidentally with the number of foreign 
students in attendance st these institutions. The total 
number of students from foreign countries in attendance 
at the twenty-seven institutions in the United States 
srlected for the purposes of the comparison is 1088. Of 
this number Europe contributes 219, Asia 332, Australasia 
58, and Africa 9. Pennsylvania University has the targest 
foreign ctientele, followed by Cotnumbia, Cornell, and 
Harvard, each of which attracts more than one hundred 
foreigners. Taking the representation of foreigners at all 
the selected institutions, we find that the largest number 
of students are sent by the following countries :—Canada, 
210; Japan, 142; China, 139; Mexico, go; Cuba, 67; Great 
sritain and freland, 60; Argentine Republic, 56; and 
India, 54. Of European countries, England sends the 
largest number, namely, 60, followed by Russia with 40 
and Germany with 32. Of the students from Great Britain 
and freland, 8 attend Cofumbia University, 9 Harvard, 
ind 12 Pennsvivania. ; 


Tue opening of the new memorial buifdings at Eton 
College by the King took place on Wednesday, November 
18. The ceremony was most impressive, and the King’s 
reply to the address of the boys expressed in admirably 
clear and dignified words the feelings which must have 
pervaded the whole assembly. ‘* You all have the oppor- 
tunity of leaving Eton trained in the knowledge and 
accomplishments of English gentlemen, and disciplined to 
the self-restraint, the consideration for others, and the 
Joyal acceptance of private and public duties which are 
the ideals of our race. J exhort you to vafue and make 
che most of that training and discipline. You can have 
no better example than that of the brave men of whom 
this splendid building is a loyal and fasting memorial.” 
It would be difficuit to give a better expression to the 
public-school ideal, and the King’s words may welt be 
studied by every school in his kingdom. Eton has for 
some time possessed laboratories, chemical, physical, and 
biological, as well as workshops, and, as at other public 
schools, boys have the opportunity of acquiring some of 
the wider. culture which science is ready to supply, and 
which Osborne and Dartmouth are adding to the know- 
Indge and accomplishments of English princes; but 
hitherto Eton has had no single building capable of 
accammodating the whote school. The new hall supplies 
this defect, and it will be used for concerts and fectures, 
provision having been made for an electric lantern. The 
acoustic properties of the hall seem to be excelfent, and 
every word, not only of the King’s speeches, but also of 
the address read hy the captain of the school, was dis- 
tinctly andible. Adjoining the hail is a dome, in which 
the schoo! library will find adequate accommodation. 
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Tue annual report of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, adopted by the governors of the college 
at the end of September last, has reached us. There was 
during the session 1907-8 an increase of 156 students, 
bringing the total up to 5918 individuals if, as is done in 
ihe report, the pupils of Allan Glen’s School are included. 
We observe that the completion of the fong-contemplated 
amalgamation of the Incorporated Weaving, Dyeing, and 
Printing College with the Technical College has been 
effected, and this department, fike all the other depart- 
ments of the college, will continue under the supervision 
of leading members of the industry with which the work 
is associated. .\ condition of the amalgamation is that 
the governors shall make their best endeavours to provide 
new premises for the weaving department in the new 
buifdings. Efforts are to be made to improve the pre- 
liminary education of students entering the college; notice 
has been given that in September, 1910, the standard of 
the preliminary examination will be raised to that of the 
leaving certificate of the Scotch Education Department. 
As the report points out, there is no reason why a boy 
of average capacity and diligence should not obtain this 
certificate at the age of seventeen or eighteen. The re- 
port acknowledges the encouragement received by the 
college from the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland by a grant of 4oool., from the Education Depart- 
ment by an additional grant of SSosI. towards the build- 
ing and equipment fund, from the Corporation of Glasgow 
of a sum of 4sool. from the residue grant, and also gool. 
in respect of the weaving college, and from focal associa- 
tions, industriaf firms, and others by gifts of prizes for 
students and of material for use in the laboratories. 

ne report on the work of the department of techno- 
logy of the City and Guilds of London institute for the 
session 1907-8 has reached us. We notice that since the 
institute, some sixteen years ago, first established classes 
for the training of teachers in the use of wood-working 
and metal-working tools, instruction in this subject has 
made great advances, and has been very much improved. 
Originally introduced by way of experiment in a few 
elementary schools, manual training is now a recognised 
subject in the curriculam of most elementary and secondary 
schools, and is one of the subjects studied by men students 
in training -colleges for teachers in elementary schools. 
A recent alteration in the Board of Education Code regu- 
lating the work of public elementary schools, by which 
bovs of eleven years of age are admitted to classes in 
handicrafts, will result most probably in a further demand 
for qualified teachers in these subjects. The technology 
comnittee of the institute directs attention to the fact 
that the Board of Education has under consideration the 
question of developing alt forms of manual instruction 
and of encouraging continuity throughout such teaching 
from the classes for infants to the upper standards of the 
elementary schoof. Since 1S92, the date of the first public 
examination, 4861 teachers’ certificates in manual training 
have been awarded by the institute. The work of the 
department as a whole continues to progress. The 
number of subjects in which examinations were held 
during the year dealt with in the report was seventy-two, 
as compared with sixty-nine in the previous year, the 
number of separate classes increased from 3311 to 3004, 
and the number of students in attendance from 46,045 to 
48,223. The programme of courses of instruction for the 
current year contains, the report states, seventy-six different 
syllabuses, including courses of instruction refating to more 
than a hundred distinct branches of industry. 


Part ji. of vol. i. of the Journat of the Municipat School 
of Technology, Manchester—a_ record of the work of the 
schooi—has just been issued. It consists of 130 pages of 
reprints of ten papers written by members of the staff of 
the school, and communicated to the scientific societies or 
published in the scientific Press during the four years 
1903-7. One of the papers deals with a mathematical, 
another with an electrical, a third with a sanitary, two 
with engineering, and five with chemical questions. The 
journal is printed in the school, and reflects great credit 
on the printing department. Its issue raises several 
momentous questions. In the first place, Manchester 
appears to be the only technical school in this country 
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which considers it worth its while to reprint the papers 
written by the members of its staff, and the conclusion is 
forced on us that no ome of the dozen polytechnics of 
London or of the score of technical schools in the large 
towns of the provinces—Birmingham, Glasgow, Belfast, 
and others—contributes to the advancement of science so 
much as Manchester does. In the next place, it may 
reasonably be asked, Is Manchester doing as much as it 
ought to do in this direction? To answer this question we 
must remember that the school cost a third of a million, 
has a staff of nearly 100, and claims to be second to none 
in the kingdom in point of equipment. Judging by Con- 
tinental schools, about one-sixth of the staff might reason- 
ably be expected to be doing something to solve the 
problems met with in their own departments, and on this 
basis Manchester does not yet produce its proper quota of 
research; and if Manchester docs not, what must be the 
state of the other schools of the kingdom? and why are 
they in this state? They were founded for the training of 
thase who intend to apply science to industry, who can 
render no greater service to industry than the solution of 
some of its problems. What better training for this pur- 
pose can there be than working out one of those problems 
under the guidance of a teacher, and how can the teachers 
act as guides unless they themselves have been pioneers ? 
No technical school is fulfilling its highest purpose when 
its staff is not carrying out research, but is merely retail- 
ing text-book knowledge which, from the nature of things, 
must be a dozen years behind the times. Yet how many 


of the schools of the kingdom are content to do nothing | 


better than point to their records of how many thousand 
students have passed through them, and probably learnt 
nothing more up-to-date than Euclid or the atomic theory, 
both of which they might have fearnt just as well in any 
primary school ? 


THE seventh annual mecting of the North of England 
Education Confcrence is to be held on January 7, 8, and 
9, 1909. United conferences are to be held in the Man- 
chester Tuwn Ilall on the mornings of January 8 and a, 
and sectional mectings at the Manchester Municipal School 
of Technology in the afternoons of the same days. One 
of the subjects for discussion in the sectional mectings 
of the second day of the conference is the training of 


girls in domestic subiects, concerning which papers are 
to be read by Miss Alice Ravenhill and Miss E. J. Ross. 
The united conference on the concluding day is for the 


discussion of the coordination of the currieula in primary 


and secondary schools, and papers are to be read by 
Messrs. J. L. Paton and J. W. Wiffe and Miss Isabel 
Cleghorn. The following subjects are to be considered 


in sectional meetings on the last day of the conference :— 
the place of the higher elementary school ia the scheme 
of education, with papers read by Mr. C. H. Wyatt and 
Prof. J. J. Vindlay; the relation of the universities to 
evening teaching in industrial centres; papers by Messrs. 
R. H. Tawney and W. J. Bees; and methods of teaching 
mathematics; papers hy Messrs. T. J. Garstang and H. 
Brotherton. The committee has deemed it desirable to 
ask delegates to pay a membership subscription of one 
shilling, which will contribute in some measure towards 
the expense involved. Admission to the conference mcet- 
ings will be by ticket, application far which should be 
made to the honorary secretaries at the Manchester 
Municipal School of Technology, accompanied by a postal 
order or stamps for one shilling as membership subscrip- 
tion in respect of each person attending the conference. 
The committee has arranged to display the Manchester 
Education Committee's exhibit as shown at the recent 
Franco-British Exhibition. It is designed to show 
complete and varied educational work of a large county 
borough, and will he set up in the examination hall of 
the Municipal School of Technology. .\ comprehensive 


exhibition of educational apparatus and books will also 
be arranged. 


For more than a year a committee, composed of re- 
presentatives of the University of Oxford, on the one 
hand, and of labour representatives on the other, has been 
considering the question of the relation between the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and the education ©. working men. It 
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is expected that the report of the deliberations of the 
committee will be published shortly. .In connection with 
the same movement a conference, largely attended by 
delegates of trades unions and other organisations of work 
ing men, was held on November 21 at Toynbee Hall. 
The scheme to be recommended by the Oxford committee 


in the forthcoming report was described by tne joint 
secretary. The Bishop of Birmingnam delivered an 
address, during the course of which he said it appears 


to him to be bevond the possibility of question that the 
proportion of young men who are at Oxford because it 
is ‘the right thing "’ to go to Oxford and because they 
want to have a good time is ridiculously great. No 
serious person can think about Oxford without seeing that 
this is a gross misappropriation of the purposes and re- 
sources of the University, and that, by one means or 
another, it requires fundamental alteration. A system is 
to be desired in which it shall be understood clearly, and 
effectively brought about, that persons who do, not at 
once show that they come to the University because they 
want to be students will have to go clsewhere. lf carried 
out there would be a great displacement of well-to-do 
young men whn want to have a good time by serious 
students who would come equally [rom all classes, but in 
large measure from among the workers. There is in 
most classes a body of people who want to be serious 
students, and possess the requisite qualifications. These 
persons have the right to be at the University, because it 
exists for such students. The endowments of the place 
should be so re-arranged as realy to be again applicable 
to the ends fer which they were first given, namely, to 
enable those who have no means of their own, but have 
the capacity and desire to be students, to avail themselves 
of the resources and the opportunities of the great centres 
of Jearning. Then would follow a re-modelling in the 
University of the whole scale and standard of living. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Lonpon. 


Challenger Society, October 28.—Mr. 
IeRS., in the chair. 


AE. Shipled, 
Ostracoda of the Bay of Biscay 
captured during the 1900 cruise of H.M.S. Research: Dr. 
G. Il. Fowler. More than jooo specimens had been 
identified, and in the case of more than 3000 the sex had 
been determined and the Jength of the shell measured. As 
the result of these measurements the author was enabled 


to formulate provisionally a new law of growth in 
Crustacea :—‘ during early growth each stage increases 
at cach moult by a fixed percentage of its Iengith which 


” 


is constant for the species and sex ’’; for this the name 
of Brooks’s law was suggested, Prof. W. K. Brooks having 
made the first observations which led to it; it had been 
checked to some cxtent by observations on _ fobsters 
(Herrick) and crabs (Waddington). In several cases it was 
shown that two stages of the same species had been 
described as different species. Twenty-five species occurred 
in the collection, and in some cases as many as five stages 
had been recognised. As regards the vertical distribution, 
attention was directed to an increase in the number of 
specimens captured between 750-400 fathoms as compared 
with those from 400-100 fathoms, and the suggestion made 
that this was due to a check in the velocity of fall of dead, 
and dying specimens, produced by the increased viscosity of 
the water, which in its turn was dependent on increased 
pressure and diminished temperature. AJl the four plen- 
tifuf species, which were recognised on other grounds 


as mesoplanktonic, attained their maximum intensity in 
this zone, which would constitute a rich food-zone. Three 
species were apparently purely mesoplanktonic; eleven 


reached their maximum intensity in or near the epiplankton, 
but extended into the mesoplankton, and of these eleven 
three were apparently purely mesoplanktonic at their oldest 
stage; four were purely mesoplanktonic. The question of 
the vertical oscillation of the species was discussed, and 
several were shown to be more abundant in the epiplankton 
by night than by day; in one case an attempt was made 
to trace the movement of the species at different timus of 
day. The proportion of males to females seemed to point 
to the probability that one species was parthenogenetic. 
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In another species the death-rate at three stages wus 
worked out, and appeared to be 50 per cent. Except in 
one case the maximum intensity of closely similar species 
appeared to be at different levels. 


Geological Society, November 4.—Prof. W. J. Sottas, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—The relations of the 
Nubian Sandstone and the crystalline rocks of Egypt: 
Hugh J. L. Beadnett. Vhe conclusions of previous 
observers are mainly in favour of the view that the 
granites are not intrusive into the Nubian Sandstone, but 
that the latter was deposited round denuded masses of the 
vranite. ‘The crystalline rocks south of the Oasis of 
Wharga are first dealt with. Eight exposures of crystal- 
line rocks were met. The sediments near the contact 
with the crystalline rocks are generally inclined at a high 
angle. Vhe bedded rocks contain no fragments derived 
from the crystalline rocks. The author concludes that 
the Nubian Sandstone was unconformably deposited, partly 
on preexisting sedimentary formations, and partly on the 
planed-down surfaces of still older crystalline and meta- 
morphic rocks. Subsequently it was invaded by outbursts 
from the underlying magma, the intrusions being probably 
connected with the elevation of the mountainous regions 
on the east side of the Nile.—The fossil] plants of the 
Waldershare and Fredville serics of the ent coalheld : 
E. A. Newell Arber. .\t the boring at Shakespeare Cliff, 
Dover, Coal-measures were reached at a depth of 1100 
feet, and subsequently penetrated to a depth of about 
2270 feet. Thirteen seams of coul, varying in thickness 
from 1 foot to 4 feet, were pierced. Coal-measures were 
struck at 1394 feet at the boring in Waldershare Park, 
and pierced for 1260 feet more. Five seums of coal, vary- 
ing from 1 foot 4 inches to 5 feet 2 inches in thickness, 
were struck. The boring near Fredville Park reached 
Coal-measures at 1363 feet, pierced three seams of coal, 
and was continued to a depth of 1813 feet. The speci- 
mens of plants collected from the Waldershare and Fred- 
ville borings were compared with plants found at Dover 
and in other localities in Britain and abroad. The 
mijority of species tabulated are either confined to the 
Upper Coal-measures and the transition series below, or 
are Middle and Lower Cnal-measure forms which are 
known to occur in the transition series. Thus the beds 
are the homotaxial equivalents of the Newcastle, Etruria, 
und black-band horizons of north Staffordshire, the Ham- 
steud beds below 1233 feet in south Staffordshire, the Coed- 
yr-allt beds and Ruabon marls of Denbighshire, the Ard- 
wick series and beds above the Bradford four-foot coal 
in south Lancashire, the Lower Pennant Grit of South 
Wales, and the New Rock and Vobster series of Somer- 


set. The majority of species are also common to the 
highest zone, or the *‘ Charbons Gras,’* in the Pas de 
Calais. 


Entomological Society, November 4.—Mr. C. O. Water- 


house, president, in the chair.—Exhibtts—W. G. 
Shetdon: Examples of Melitauca auriuta, var. iberica, 
from Barcelona, taken last May, and examples from 


various British and Continental localities for comparison, 
suggesting that eventually this particular form of aurinia 
might prove to be a distinct species.—Rare Tachinide : 
H. W. Andrews. <A short series of Gymmosonia 
rotundatunt, L., and a specimen of Ocyptera brassicarta, 
F.—two uncommon Tachinids—from Glengarriff, co. Cork. 
—Erebias from the Vosges: P. J. Barraud. A series of 
Erebia stygne and &. ligea from the French Vosges, taken 
in June and July this year.—Nonagria new to Britain: 


E. P. Sharpe and \. J. Wightman. A _ series of 
Nonagria edelstent, wrongly identified as N. neurica, Hb., 
from Sussex, taken in \ugust this year, this being 
the first time that the species, which is quite dis- 
tinct, had been observed.—Pseudogynes of Formica 
rufa: H. St. J. Donisthorpe. Pscudogynes captured 
alive at Nethy Bridge in September fast, where they 


occurred in some numbers in two nests of Formica rufa, 
thus indicating that Itenteles pubicollis, Bris., a bectle 
new to Britain, is ta be found in Seotland.—Rare British 
Coleoptera: II. St. J. Donisthorpe. Examples of 
Harpalis cupreus, Dej., from Sandown, Isle of Wight 
fone specimen with red legs discovered by Mr. J. ‘Taylor 
at Vtherstone); Catius cicatricosus, Er., from Southsea; 
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and Crypfocephalus bipunctatus, L., taken at Niton, Isle 
of Wight, where it was discovered by Mr. R. 5S. Mitford 
last year.—aA ‘‘ stick ’’ insect—apparently a new species of 
the genus Melaxinus—bred parthenogenetically by Mr. H. 
Main: R. Shelford. long series of hybrid S. ocellatus 
x populi: L. W. Newman. —Lifc-histories of Coteophorids 
and hybernating Porthesia: 11. J. Turmer. (1) Ova, 
larvee, and photomicrographs to illustrate the life-history 
of Coleophora virgaureae. (2) ‘‘ Nests’? of the gregarious 
hybernating larvee of Porthesta chrysorrhoea from Waker- 
ing marshes, Essex; on several parts of the coast this 
species has now became very abundant again. (3) Dead 
flower-stems of Statice lintonium collected on November 1, 
containing the full-fed hybernating larve of Coleophora 
limoniella,—Rare earwig and cells of wasp: W. J. Lueas. 
(1) An example of Labidura riparia, Pall. (shore earwig), 
a targe male taken near Bournemouth, August 10, and 
kept afive since that date. (2) Two cells of the solitary 
wasp Eumenes coarclata found in the New Forest.—Speci- 
mens of the genera Celastrina (Cyaniris) and Everes to 
demonstrate the raciat identity of C. sikkima and C. 
argiolus, C, jynteana and C. limbatus, E. diparodes and 
E. argiades: Dr. T. A. Chapman. All these species 
occur together, and appear to farm a mimetic group, but 
it would be impossible at present to determine which is 
the modef and what may he the object of the mimicry.— 
The male and female imago, the preserved larva, and the 
cacoon of an interesting new Lasiocampid from Durban : 
Prof. E. B. Poulton.—Butterflics captured on a patch of 
zinnias on the north of the Victoria Nyanza: Prof. E. B. 
Poulton. Seventeen specimens were shown of Danats 
chrysippus, L., of the type, and alcippus forms together 
with the intermediate examples, but no single specimen of 
dorippus (klugit), although of three females of Hypoltmnas 
misippus, L., two were of the inaria, Cr., form  mimick- 
ing dorippus.—Specimens of Heliconius amphitrite, Riff., 


and H, charithonia, Linn., also a coloured drawing of 
Hl. hermathena, Hew.: Dr. F. A. Dixey. Each of the 
first two species showed a distinct and well-marked 
aposeme or warning character, cach of them, and especi- 
ally the first, belonging to an  cxtensive mimetic 
assemblage. In the third species these two distinct 


aposemes were combined.—.\berrant forms of Polyommatus 


bellargus and of Zygacna trifolii and Z, hippocrepidis: 
Dr. G. G. Hodgson.—The life-history of Erianthus 
versicolor, Brunner, an Orthopteron of the family 


Mastacidw : J. C. Kershaw. 

Linnean Society. November 5.—Dr. D. H. Scott, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Notes on some parasitic Copepoda, 
with a description of a new species of Chondracanthus= 
C. inflatus; Miss M. E. Bainbridge.—Some nemerteans 
{rom the eastern Indian Ocean: R. C. Punnett and 
C. F. Cooper.—Report on the echinoderms, other ee 
in the 


holothurians, collected by Mr. Stanley Gardiner 
western parts of the Indian Ocean: Prof. F. Jeffrey 
Beil. 


Mathematical Society, Nc vember 12.—Prof. W. Burnside, 
president, and subsequently Prof. H. M. Macdonald, vice- 
president, in the chair.—Address of the retiring president : 
Prof. W. Burnside. The address dealt with the neglect 
of the theory of groups of a finite order by English mathe- 
maticians. It was pointed out that numerous opportunities 
arise in comparatively elementary teaching for emphasising 
the importance of some of the simpler notions of the 
theory of groups. Hi such opportunities were taken a 
student of the more advanced theory would approach it 
with a mind already stored with concrete examples.— 
(1) The second mean value theorem of integral calculus ; 
(2) the representation of a function by means of a series 
of Legendre’s functions: Dr. FE. W. Hobson. In the 
second of these papers it is pointed out that a difficulty, 
not presented in the analogous theory of Fourier’s series, 
arises in the theory of the expansion of a function in a 
series of Legendre’s functions, through the existence of 
two critical points of the differential equation satisfied by 
these functions, and an asymptotic formula for the func- 
tions of high index, valid in the neighbourhood of the 
critical points, obtained. The eliminant of three 
guantics in two independent variables: A. L. Dixon. A 
method is given for exhibiting the climinant as a single 
determinant, the elenents ef which are formed by a rule 
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analogous to Bezout's rule for forming the eliminant of 
two quantics in one independent variable-—The Dirichlet 
series and the asymptotic expansion of integral functions 
of zero order: J. E, Littteweod.—The norm curves on 
a given base: Prof. F. Mortey.—The arithmetical nature 


of the coefficient, in a group of linear substitutions 
(third paper): Prof. AV. Burnside.—The conformal 
transformations of a space of four dimensions and 


their applications to geometrical optics: H. Bateman. 
—Periodic properties of partitions: D. M. Y. Sommer- 
vitle.x—The solution of integral equations: Trol. A. C. 
Dixon.—Note on the continuity or discontinuity of a func- 
tion defined hy an infinite product: G. H. Hardy.—The 
energy and momentum of an ellipsoidal electron: F. B. 
Pidduck. (1) q-Integration; (2) q-transformations of 
power series: Rev. F. H. Jackson.—The complete solu- 
tion in integers of the Eulerian equation X*+Y*=U*4+VS: 
Dr. T. Stuart. Waves of finite amplitude: W. J. 
Harrison.—.\n asymptotic formula for the generalised 
hypergeometric series: ‘T. J. 1’A. Bromwich.—Satellite 
curves of a plane cubic: \. C. O’Suttivan. 


Royal Meteorological Society, November 18.- Dr, H.R. 
Mill, president, in the chair. Investigation of the electrical 
state of the upper atmosphere, made at the Howard Estate 
Observatory, Glossop: W. Makower, Miss M. white, 
and E. Marsden. There exists under normal atmospheric 
conditions a potential gradient in the atmosphere surround- 
ing the earth. The earth being negatively charged with 
respect to the air, a continuous clectric current flows from 
the upper atmosphere to the earth. It follows, therefore, 
that a kite attached to un earth-connected wire will tend 
to assume the potential of the air surrounding it, and an 
electric current will flow continuously dawn the wire to 
earth through the winding machine to which the wire is 
attached. The expcriments described in the paper were 
undertaken with the view of determining the magnitude 
of this current when the kite was at different heights 
above the ground. The authors found that in general a 
high wind produced at a given altitude an abnormally 
high value of the current Howing down the wire. Whether 
the action of the wind is to be accounted for by the greater 
volume of air which passes in a given time over the sails 
of the kite, so giving a greater volume of air from which 
electricity is collected, or whether the action of the wind 
is to be attributed to electrification by friction, the authors 
find it difficult to say, but there is no question that the 
velocity of the wind docs play an important part in deter- 
mining the current flawing down the kite wire. In further 
confirmation it may he added that observations made with 
a captive balloon in very calm weather gave abnormally 
low valucs for the current.—Balloan observations mide at 
Birdhill, co. Limerick, during July and August, 1908: 
Captain C. II. tey. These observations were carried 
out on behalf of the joint kite committer of the Royal 
Meteorological Society and of the Britisb Association. 
Captain Ley in this paper gave full details of the observa- 
tions made on twenty-five pilot balloons, seven of which 
carried registering instruments. The method employed is 
similar to that known by surveyors as the subtense 
method, that is, obtaining the range of « known vertical 
bar by observation of the angle subtended by it at the 
theodolite with an eye-piece micrometer. In this case the 
bar is the line joining a hydrogen balloon and a com- 
paratively heavy air-filled balloon, and the balloons appear 
as dises ta be bisected simultaneously by the fixed and 
movable wire in the diaphragm. Several halloons were 
observed to a hnrizontal distance of twenty-four miles. 
Two of the balloons dropped in the river Shannon; these 
were sent up in exceptionally calm atmosphere, and Cap- 
iain Lev considers that the river had a suction effect upon 
them. The immediate neighbourhood of stratus or cirrus 
cloud appears ta cause a collapse of vertical velocity, and, 
generally speaking, the highest horizontal velocity of wind 
appears to accur below the cirrus level. \ feature 
developed during the course of the expcriments was the 
observation of the balloans at night by means of naked 
acetylene lights. After some trauble these proved quite 
successful, give lone runs with less risk of being last 
in small clouds, and afforded points of ght which could 
be observed on with gieat accuracy. ; 
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Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, November 19,.— 
Mr. Alfred James, president, in the chair.—Notes on tin 
dressing: 11. W. Hutehin. A record of investigations of 
dressing operations conducted at South Crofty Mine with 
the view of determining the losses incurred in tin dress- 
ing and their nature. The ground covered embraced 
mainly the first stage of concentration, in preparing con- 
centrates for the calciner, und comprised a systematic in- 
vestigation of the battery tailings. The range of the 
present inquiry was, however, restricted to tin alone of 
all the metallic constituents, and in this connection the 
author had collected a mass of valuable data resulting 
from experiments with different grades of crushing and 
different modes of treatment.—Working costs on mines, as 
practised on the Rand: J. .\. Dennison. [n this paper, 
which was originally submitted to the standardisation 
sectional committee of the institution dealing with mine 
accounts and cost sheets, the author reviews the practice 
of the Rand with the object of seeing to what exteni 
it is capable of standardisation in itself and as a guide 
to other localities. His brief is in favour of standardising 
general principles and systems rather than details, and of 
securing the utmost simplicity consistent with a clear and 
full statement of accounts.—A manganese deposit in 
southern India: R. O. Ahters. A) description of the 
manganese deposits in the native State of Sandur, Bellary 
district, an elliptical basin composed geologically of a bed 
of the Dharwar (Archieun) series of schistose rocks, which 
is surrounded by gneiss, the predominating rock in that 
part of India. Tron and manganese «are intimately 
associated in the Sandur deposits, which, though of large 
extent on the surface, go but a short distance in depth. 
The author inclines to the theory that these ore hodies 
are the result of metasomatic action, a replacement of 
the original rock hy oxides of manganese ind iran, by the 
agency of metcoric waters.—Estinguishing the fire in the 
‘Testasecca Mine, Sicily: F. C. Chrambach. A brief 
description of the method adopted in dealing with an 
incendiary outbreak in a sulphur mine in Sicily, the opera- 
tion being greatly assisted by the employment of the West- 
phalia ‘“‘ rescue’? upparatus, whereby the working party 
was enahied to penetrate and carry on its Inbours in the 
highly viliated air of the underground sections. 
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Literary and Philosophical Society, October 20.— 
Prof. H. B. Dixon, F.R.S., president, in the chair.— 
Further notes on the separation of cohalt and nickel: 
R. L. Taytor. ‘The author referred to a former paper in 
which he described a modification of Rose’s method 
(barium or calcium carbonate in presence of chlorine or 
bromine). In that paper he pointed out that various con- 
ditions caused a remarkable retardation in the precipita- 
tion of ithe cobalt. Ile now proposes the use of magnesium 
carbonate instead of calcium or barium carbonate, and 
finds that with this there is practically no uncertainty in 
the action.—Some questions connected with the constitu- 
tion of the atom: Il. Bateman. [It is shown that a con- 
tinuous succession of infinitesimal conformal transforma- 
tions of space can be derived by stereographic projection 
from a figure on a hypersphere which moves as a rigid 
body in a space of four dimensions. ‘This gives ten 
degrees of freedom, so that the model atom would have 
at most ten degrees of freedom. It is suggested that the 
number of degrees of freedom possessed by an atom in 
given circumstances is equal to three plus the valency 
exhibited in those circumstances. ‘Vhen two atoms are 
in a state of chemical combination there is, in general, a 
loss of three degrees of freedom for a single bond and 
five degrees of freedom for a double bond. By means of 
this rule it is possible to calculate the number of degrees 
of freedom of a molecule. In the case of a molecule con- 
sisting of several atoms there are additional restrictions 
due to the atoms arranging themselves ut equal distances 
from one another or in a plane. The ratio of the specific 
heats calculated from the numbers n obtained in this 
way and the formula y~142/n agree with the results 
of observation— A collection ef fossil] insects from 
Shiobara, Japan, collected by Dr. Marie Stopes: C. 
Gordon Hewitt. In the collection there were a large 
number of the aquatic larve of ephemerids. There were 
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examples of certain larvie and a single pupa of insects 
belonging to the dipterous family Culicide. In addition 
to these, a number of different families of Diptera were 
represented, including one or two excellently preserved 
specimens of Culicide. The insects are preserved in a 
light grey laminated shale, and the fossiliferous deposit is 
evidently of fresh-water origin, and appears to belong to 
the Yurtiary age. 


November j.—Prof. Il. B. Dixon, F.R.S., president, in 
the chair.—The nature of the a particle: Prof. E. Ruther- 
ford and 1. Royds. In order to give a definite proof 
of the identity of the a particle with a helium atom, it is 
necessary to show that helium can be obtained from 
accumulated @ particles, quite independently of the active 
matter from which they are expelled. This has been done 
by the authors. In the experiments every precaution was 
taken to prevent possible contamination of the apparatus 
with helium. The experiments afford a conclusive proof 
that the @ particle after losing its charge is an atom of 
helium. Other evidence indicates that the positive charge 
on the @ particle is twice that carried by the hydrogen 
atom.—The action of the radium emanation on water : 
PT. Royds and Prof. E. Rutherford.—Some properties of 
the radium emanation: Prof. E. Rutherford. [n 1906 
(Nature, October 25) the author directed attention to the 
fact that the emanations of radium, thorium, and actinium 
were campletely absorbed by cocoa-nut charcoal at ordinary 
temperatures. He has recently repeated these experiments 
with much larger quantities of radium emanation, and has 
found that the actual volume of emanation capable of 
absorption by charcoal at room temperature is very small. 
For example, several grams of cocoa-nut charcoal are re- 
quired to absorb completely the emanation from 200 milli- 
grams of radium at ordinary temperature, although the 
volume of the gas is only one-tenth of a cubic millimetre. 
As was to be expected, the absorptive power of charcoal 
for the emanation increases rapidly with lowering of the 
temperature. [It appears from the results that at 10° C. 
the charcoal absorbs about 0-03 cubic mm. of emanation 
per gram, and at -40° C. about 0-06 cubic mm. per 
gram. 


Paris. 


Academy of Sciences, Nuvemher 16.—M. Banchard in the 
chair.—Compensation of a closed chain of triangulation : 
P. Matt. In a closed chain of triangles resulting from 
a survey, there is necessarily a slight discrepancy at the 
junction owing to the experimental error. The problem 
of the distribution of this error round the whole system, 
giving a polygon with a minimum deformation, in the 
general case is extremely complicated, and involves an 
amount of labour out of all proportion to the value of 
the result. .\ shortened approximate method of dealing 
with this problem is given in the present paper.—The 
turning of aeroplanes: E. L. Bertin.—The use of calcium 
cyanamide in agriculture: A. Mintz and P. Nottin. It 
his been shown in previous papers that the rapidity with 
which nitrogenous manures are converted into nitrates is 
a measure of their usefulness as manures, and calcium 
cvanumnide has been studied from this point of view. It 
proved to he as active as ammonium sulphate, and this 


result was confirmed by culture experiments.—.\ new 
species of Sarcocaulon of south, Madagascar and the 
resinous bark of Sarcncaulon: Edouard Heeket. The 


resin is present in the hark to the extent of 20 per cent. 
to 30 per cent., and owing to its perfume mav prove to 
be of commercial value.—Report on a memoir entitled 

Experimental Researches on the Resistance of the Air 
carried out by M. G. Ejffel’’: Maurice Levy and M. 
Sebert. An account of experiments on the resistance of 
the air to falling bodies, carried out on the Eiffel Power. 
—Yellow fever at Saint-Nazaire: M. Ghantemesse. 
The infection was hrought from Martinique by the steam- 
ship La France on September 24, and as no case had 
developed during the nine days’ voyage from the infected 
port, the vessel was not placed in quarantine by the port 
authorities. Eleven cases resulted, seven of which were 
fatal. The infection was carried by the masqnita 
Stegomyva fasciata, specimens of which were caught on the 
ship after the epidemic broke out.—Differential couatians 
of the third order the general integral of which is 
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uniform: R. Garnier. he resistance of fluids: the 
necessary experiments: Marcel Britiouin. The rational 
construction of aéroplanes requires the experimental deter- 
mination of numerous coefficients, the more important of 
which are indicated.—Different curves of the same sung 
vowel: M. Marage.—The radio-activity of the Sorhi 1ae 
Bordas. ‘the radiations from radio-active materials are 
known to possess the property uf causing colorations in 
glass and porcelain, and the fact that in certain regions 
near the nitrate mines of the province of Aconcagua white 


glass became coloured has led to the discovery that 
at certain spots the soil is strongly radio-active.—The 


volumetric composition of ammonia gas and the atomic 
weight of nitrogen: Ph. .\. Guye and A. Pintza. 
Ammonia, set free from a weighed apparatus, was de- 
composed by passing over an electrically heated platinum 
spiral, and the mixed gases measured at a definite tempera- 
ture and pressure. The method, which is not capable of 
high precision, gave 14014 as the atomic weight of 
nitrogen (O=16), the extreme values being 14-002 and 
14-022, a new confirmation of the international value 14-01. 
“Some constituent principles of Sclerostomum equinunt. 
The presence in this parasite of a crystallised alkaloid 
possessing great hzemolytic power: Th. Bondouy.—The 
colloidal praperties of starch and its spontaneous jelly 
formation; E. Fouard.—The preparation of fused alumina 
in the amorphous state and the reproduction of the blue 
colour af the Oriental sapphire: Louis Paris. The addi- 
tion of small quantitics of lime (2 per cent. or less) to the 
alumina before fusion has the effect of retaining the blue 
colour due to cobalt or iron oxides. Without this addition 
the alumina, on_ solidification, is colourless, with an 
external, deeply coloured crust.—Comparative effects of 
amides as food on the development of the adult plant, the 
seed, and the free embryo: J. Lefévre.—The presence of 
Planaria alpina in Auvergne:  C. Bruyant.— The 
Plumulariidee of the Challenger collection: Armand 
Biltavd.—A new parasite of Cenophtira pilleriana of the 
vine: Henri Sicard.—The extent of the possible colour 
changes of Hippolyte varians: Romuald Minkiewiez.— 
The shaping of mountain slopes: P. Berthon.—The stems 
af Clepsvdropsis: Paul Bertrand.—The seismic disturb- 
ance of November 11, 1908: Alfred Angot. 
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Royal Society, Seotember 2.—-Mr. W. M. Hamlet, presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The discharge of electricity from glow- 
ing carbon: Prof. J. A. Pollock and A. B. B. Ranclaud. 
The flow of negative electricity from hot carbon, in a 
circnit containing an air-gap, up to three millimetres 1n 
length, between a hot and a cool carbon rod, has been 
investigated for temperatures of the hot rod from 1100° C. 
to 1800° C., and for various voltages up to the point at 
which an are forms between the carbons, the experiments 
being made in air at natural pressure. A suggestion is 
made as to the development of the arc from the non- 
luminous discharge which seems to account for the 
observed phenomena. The discontinuity of potential at the 
surface of the heated carbon, due to the projection of 
electrons, is found to range from 1-1 volts at 1300° abso- 
lute to 16-7 volts at 3690° absolute. From these values the 
velocities with which electrons are projected from hot 
carbon are deduced, the results being of the order of 10° 
centimetres per second.—The re-lighting of the carbon are: 
Prof. J. A. Potioek, Dr. bk. M. Weilisch, and A. B. B. 
Ranciaud. In connection with the re-lighting of the 
carbon are, without movement of the electrodes, when the 
circuit is opened and re-closed, the relation hetween the 
potential difference, established between the carbans at the 
mument of the re-making of the connections, and the 
maximum time of interruption of the circuit, within which 
the are will re-form, has been investigated for various 
conditians.—Evidence of recent submergence of coast at 
Narrabeen: Prof. T. W. E. Oavid and G. H. Halligan. 
The general physical features of the N.S. Wales coast 


are described, as showing distinct evidence of recent 
coastal submergence. ihe evidence supplied by bores, 
shafts. &e., in vicinity of Svdney and Newcastle, is 


traversed, and its hearing upan the subject of land move- 
ment is discussed. The strongest cvidence of all is the 
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finding of an old land surface, with a mangrove fauna 
and fresh-water flora, at a depth of about 52 feet below 
high water, at Narrabeen, on the Manly-Pittwater Road. 
Details of this bore, put down by the authors, assisted by 
university students, in 1904, are given, and the conclusion 
arrived at that in this bore we have direct and positive 
evidence of a submergence of the coast-line, in the vicinity 
of Sydney, within very recent geological time. 


Linnean Society, Septemher 30.—-Mr. T. Steel, vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Some remarkable Australian Libellu- 
lines, part ii., descriptions of new species: R. J. Tiltyard. 
The tendency of the Libellulinze found in tropical Australia 
uppears to be gradual simplification along the following 
lines :—abolition of superfluous nervures, loss of pruin- 
escence, decrease in size, simplification of colour-pattern, 
and contraction and intensification of dark pigmentation 
of the wings. Eight species are added to the Australian 
list, of which six are proposed as new.—The life-history 
of Loranthus exocarpi, Behr.: C. C. Brittlebank.—Geo- 
logical notes on Kosciusko, with special reference to 
glacial action: Prof. T. W. Edgeworth David. The 
gneissic granites of Cooma have been proved to pass in 
places into coarse mica-schists, and the series is classed 
provisionally as pre-Cambrian.  Fossiliferous Ordovician 
rocks have been found to occur near Berridale. The origin 
of Lake Coolamatong is attributed to a downthrow fault. 
The total area covered by the ice calotte of Kosciusko was 
probably from 80 to 100 square miles. The ice-cap was 
fully twelve times as large, and at least double the thick- 
ness, formerly estimated, while the snow-line was quite 
300 feet lower than at present, involving a lowering of 
the mean temperature by about 10° F. In more recent 
geological time there was another period of glaciation, 
during which Lakes Cootapatamba and Albina, the Blue 
Lake, &c., were formed.—Opsonisation from a bacterial 
point of view, and opsonic technique: Dr. R. Greig- 
Smith, It was found that a two days’ culture of Staphylo- 
coccus aureus is more completely opsonised than younger 
or older cultures; the intraphagocytic digestion is the 
greater the older the culture; there is no auto-opsonic 
action manifest in moderately old cultures: races of 
different ages are opsonised to the same extent; bacteria 
grown upon agar are more easily opsonised than bacteria 
Tram _bouillon-cultures.—Revision of the Australian Curcu- 
lionidze helonring to the subfamily Crvyptorhynchides, 
part ix.: A. M. Lea. The ninth instalment of the revision 
deals with the genus Cheetectetorus and some of its allies, 
of which eleven gencra, including four proposed as new, 
and twenty species, including eight proposed as new, are 
described. 
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THURSDAY’, Novemper 26. 

Roya Society, at 4.30.—Some Experiments made to test the Action of 
Extract of Adrenal Cortex: S. G. Shattock and C. G. Seligmann,— 
Further Results of the Experimental Treatment of Trypanosomiasis ; 
heing a Progresy Report to a Committee of the Royal Society: H. GC. 
Vlimmer and Captain H. R. Bateman, R.A.M.C.—A Trypanosome 
from Zanzibar: Colonel Sir David Bruce, C.B, F.RS., and Captains 
A. E. Hamerton, D.S O., and H. R. Bateman.—The Proportion of the 
Sexes produced hy Whites and Coloured Peoples in Cuba: W. Heape, 
F.R.S.—Further Researches on the Etiology of Endemic Goitre: Captain 
R. McCarrison, 1 M.S. 

Institution oF Erectricat EvGtxerrs, at §.—Domestic Electricity 
Supply (including Heating and Cooking) as affected by Tariffs: W. R. 
Cooper. 

‘Sociery oF Dyeks anp CoLovrists, at §. Reaction between Picrie Acid 
and Fibre Colloid: W. P. Dreaper and W. Swkes.—( vlouring Matters 
in Sole Leather : H. G. Crockett. 

FRIDAY, Novemner 27. 

PuysicaL Socirty, at 5.—A Graphic Method of dealing with Refracting 
Surfaces: H. S. Allen.—.\ Method of Determining Mi ments of tnertia : 
The late Prof. W. Cassie.—An Exnerimental Examination of Willard 

bbs's Theory of Surface Condensation regarded xs the Basis of Adsorp- 
OW. CoM. Lewis. Ou the Diffusion of Actinium and Thorium 

at © S. Russ.—0n the Elliptic Polarization produced by the 
Transmission of a Plane Polarised Stream throv gh a Plate of 

7 cut ina Direction Oblique to the Optic Asis, with a Method of 

mee rnining we Error of a Plate supposed to he Perpendicnlar to the 
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SATURDAY, Novenrer 2%. 
vat t (at the Essex Museum of Natural History. Strat- 
ub’s Delegate at Corresponding Si ciettes Committee, 


n, Lelfast : Prof. FE, G. Coker.—The Ke-afforestation 
cis Dent and T.S Dymond. 
MONDAY, NEMBER 50. 
Rovar Gea avin ‘1. Soc F Sete The Panama Canal in 1g08. Dr 
Vaughan C irnist 
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Rova Socin.ty of Arts, at §.—Twenty Years’ Progress in Explosives : 
Oscar Guttmann. 

InsriruTe oF AcTUARIEFS, at 5.—tnaugural Address by the President, 
G. F. Hardy. 

TUESDAY, DecemBer 1. 

InstTiruTion oF Civit ENGINEERS, at 8.—Further Discussion: Glasgow 
Central Station Extension: D. A. Matheson.—fossible Paper; The 
Rotherhithe Tunnel: E. H. Tabor. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

Society or Puntic ANALYSTS, at 8.—The Gravimetric Estimation of 
Antimony and Tin: E. Cahen and Dr. G. T. Morgan. —1 he Oil from Carapa 
Guianensis: Dr. J. Lewkowitsch.—The Detection and Estimation of 
Formaldehydein Milk : H.S. Shrewsbury and A. W. Knapp.—The Deter- 
mination of Aldehydes in Oil of Lemon: A, H. Bennett.—Some Analyses 
of Cream Cheese: C. H. Cribh. 

Geo.oaicaL Society, at 8.—lhe Geological Interpretation of the Earth- 
movements Associated with the Californian Earthquake of April 18, 1906; 
R. D. Oldham. 

Roya Society oF Arts, at 8.—Mechanical Flight: E. S. Bruce. 

Enromotocicat Society, at 8. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3. 

Linnean Society, at 8.—Biscayan Plankton, the Ostracoda: Dr. G. 
Herbert Fowler.— Note on Juniperus taxtfolia, Hook. and. Arm,: Bunzo 
Hayata,—Mimicry in Spiders: R. tl. Pocock. —_ ; 

R6NTGEN Society, at 8.15.—Phenomena observed in Electrical Currents of 
Continvous Oscillation: Dr. H. Manders. 

Civin ano MecuanicaL EnGineers’ Society, at 8.—The Influence of 
Track vpon Railway and Tramway Carriages: J. S. Warner. 
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PEBESIGS, OLD AND NEM. 

The New Physics and its Evolution. By Lucien 
Poincaré. Pp. xvi+344- International Scientific 
Series. (London: IKXKegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Commletd’1o07.) Price 5s: 

The Evolution of Forces. By Dr. Gustave Le Bon. 
Edited by F. Legge. Pp. xv+388. (Same series and 
publishers, 1908). Price 5s. 

NIi® LEGGE is to be congratulated in bringing 
+ before the English reader these two Ifrench 
publications, which have been translated into vigor- 
ous and idiomatic English. The value of each book 
is enhanced by the addition of a table of contents 
and an index, and of occasional notes by the trans- 
lator of explanation or of recent additions to know- 
ledge. 

The work of Lucien Poincaré is a critical statement 
of the position of physics to-day, with especial 
reference to the influence of recent discovery on the 
older ideas. In about three hundred pages he passes 
in review a great variety of subjects, including a dis- 
cussion of the fundamental units, the principles of 
physics, the various states of matter, electrolytic dis- 
sociation, wireless telegraphy, electric conduction of 
gases, kathode rays and radio-activity, while two 
chapters are devoted to the «ther and the connection 
between ether and matter. In such a short compass 
it is obvious that none of these subjects can be 
treated in detail, but the author succeeds in every 
case in giving a luminous and interesting survey 
of the state of knowledge. Great care has evidently 
been taken in studying the historical development of 
ideas and in endeavouring to apportion the just credit 
to various investigators. In this the author shows 
himself unusually accurate and happy in his state- 
ments. There is one notable exception to which atten- 
tion may be directed. In the discussion of the principle 
of the conservation of energy, two-pages are devoted 
to the contributions of Mayer, but no mention is 
miade of the classical experiments of Joule. 

The judicious attitude of the author is well illustrated 
in his short account of the n-rays and in the history of 
wireless telegraphy. He obviously feels that it be- 
hoves him to step warily. A digression is given on 
the duties of the writer of contemporary science 
which bears quotation :— 


“An invention is never, in reality, to be attributed 
to a single author. It is the result of many collabo- 
rators who sometimes have no acquaintance with one 
another, and is often the fruit of obscure labours. 
Public opinion, however, wilfully simple in the face 
of a sensational discovery, insists that the historian 
should also act a’ a judge; and it is the historian’s 
task to disentangle the truth in the midst of the 
contest, and to declare infallibly to whom the acknow- 
ledgments of mankind should be paid. He must, in 
his capacity as skilled expert, expose piracies, detect 
the most carefully hidden plagiarisms, and discuss 
the delicate question of priority; while he must not 
be deluded by those who do not fear to announce, in 
bold accents, that they have solved problems of which 
they find the solution imminent, and who, the day 
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after its final elucidation by third parties, proclaim 
themselves its true discoverers. He must rise above 
a partiality which deems itself excusable because it 
proceeds from national pride; and finally he must 
seek with patience for what has gone before. While 
thus retreating step hy step he runs the risk of 
losing himself in the night of time.” 

Finally, after a happy if somewhat delicate treat- 
ment of the history of the subject, he concludes with 
the following quotation from Voltaire in the ‘* Philo- 
sophical Dictionary ’’? :— 

“What! We wish to know what was the exact 
theology of Thot, of Zerdust, of Sanchuniathon, of 
the first Brahmins, and we are ignorant of the in- 
venior of the shuttle! The first weaver, the first 
mason, the first smith, were no doubt great geniuses, 
but they were disregarded. Why? Because none of 
them invented a perfect art. The one who hollowed 
out an oak to cross a river never made a galley; 
those who piled up rough stones with girders of wood 
did not plan the Pyramids. Everything is made by 
degrees and the glory belongs to no one.” 

In a final chapter the author makes a few remarks 
on the ‘future of physics.’’ Ile is appreciative of 
the great value of the electronic hypothesis, and 
foresees that it will lead to further developments, but 
is not so certain of its survival in its present form. 
He states :— 

‘“The electron has conquered physics, and many 
adore the new idol rather blindly .. . but it is right 
not to lose sight of the fact that an image may be 
a well founded appearance, but mav not be capable 
of being exactly superposed on the objective reality.” 

The book is simply and pleasantly written with 
an absence of all formulae and the avoidance of tech- 
nical terms as far as possible. The non-expert reader 
will find some of the chapters stiff reading, but he 
will nevertheless find nvuch to interest and instruct. 
It is a scholarly production which can be confidently 
recommended to all who are interested in the develop- 
ment of physics. 

The work of M. Gustave Le Bon on the ‘* Evolu- 
tion of Forces” is of a very different type. If, in 
reading the work of M. Poincaré, the critical faculty 
rests in abeyance, in the work of M. Le Bon there 
is an inclination to dispute the correctness of a state- 
ment on nearly every page. The work is in some 
respects a sequel to the ‘ Evolution de la Matiére,”’ 
previously published, which gave an account of the 
author's views on the transformation of matter and 
his experiments in support of them. The present work 
is somewhat varied in character. The first half of 
the book is devoted to a discussion of the principles 
of physics, including the fundamental conceptions of 
time, space, energy, and matter, and the principle 
of the conservation of energy and of matter from the 
point of view of Le Bon’s theory. This theory is 
engaging in its simplicity, but is in many respects 
very revolutionary in character. The atoms of matter, 
which are supposed to be enormous reservoirs of 
energy, are slowly undergoing spontaneous trans- 
formation into the «ther. Matter represents a com- 
paratively stable form of energy, but electricity, light, 
heat, &c., are unstable manifestations of the same 
energy, and are derived from the transformation of 
the atoms of matter. The terms electricity and matter 
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are mutually convertible, for the appearance of elec- 
tricity represents a corresponding disappearance of 
matter. The theories of the indestructibility of matter 
and energy are overthrown. .\ll matter and energy 
are disappearing from the universe to be ultimately 
converted into aether. 

The second half of the book contains an account 
cf experiments, with numerous illustrations by the 
author in support of his views. Some simple elec- 
trostatic experiments are described from which he 
draws truly astonishing conclusions. The latter part 
of the book is devoted to, a description of his experi- 
ments on phosphorescenee and “ black light.’? This 
portion of the book will he found very instructive to 
those who are interested in the little-known subject 
of phosphorescence. .\ number of striking experi- 
ments are described, and the author has obviously 
taken great trouble to make the results as conclusive 
as possible. The general idea is that phosphorescenee 
is a result of the transformation of atoms of matter. 
Vhere still remains much to be done in this field of 
inquiry, but it has not yet been proved that the 
molecular combinations and dissociations under the 
influence of light are not suffieient explanation without 
having recourse to the transformation of atoms. 

The book is full of trenchant criticisms, and neither 
principles nor theories are spared whieh do not fall 
in with the author’s views. We gather, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that the author has little respect 
for the orthodox man of science, whom, apparently, 
he considers is steeped in formuke and filled with 
conservatism, but yet not so conservative that he is 
not capable of taking the exccllent views of Le Bon 
without giving credit for them. \We are familiar with 
examples of our non-mathematical scientific brethren 
who abhor the sight of a simple equation. M. Le 
Bon is evidently of thetr opinion, as may be seen 
from the following quotation, which also serves as 
an example of his vigorous style :— 

“What has finally given very great force to certain 
principles of physics and mechanics has been the very 
complicated mathematical apparatus in which they 
have been wrapped. Everything presented in an alge- 
braical form at once acquires for certain minds the 
charaeter of indisputable truth. The most perfeet 
sceptic willingly attributes a mysterious virtue to equa- 
tions and bows to their supposed power. They tend 
more and more to replace, in teaching, reason and 
experience. These delusive veils which now surround 
the most simple principles only too often serve to 
mark uncertainties. 1t is by lifting them that 1 have 
succeeded more than once in showing the frailty of 
scientific beliefs which for many scholars possess the 
authority of revealed dogmas.” 


Assuming the correctness of the hypotheses and 
statements of the author, the book forms interesting 
reading, and is full of original ideas. It is a different 
matter when one proceeds to examine the evidence 
in favour of his theory. Men of seience are very 
chary, and rightly so, of hypotheses reared on a very 
slender foundation of fact which endeavour to ac- 
eount for the universe and all that it contains. Some 
experimental proof is required before such hvrotheses 
are seriously entertained. It is true that the study 
of the radio-active bodies has led to the belief that the 
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atoms of active matter undergo spontaneous trans- 
formation and are the scat of a large store of 
energy. Many are prepared to believe that the same 
is true of the atoms of ordinarv matter. Experi- 
ment seemed at first to indieate that all matter was 
radio-active, and was in a state of slow trans- 
formation. Recent work, however, has cast grave 
doubt on this conclusion, for it is fairly certain that 
the greater part of the apparent activity of ordinary 
matter, with the exception, possibly, of potassium and 
its salts, can be explained without the necessity of 
assuming that the atoms of ordinary matter are dis- 
integrating. The study of the internal heat of the 
earth shows that if ordinary matter is evolving energy 
due to atomic transformation, it must do so at a 
rate very small compared with even a weakly radio- 
active substance ike uranium. .\s Strutt has pointed 
out, the internal heat of the earth would be much 
greater than it is if ordinary matter disintegrated 
at even one-thousandth the rate of uranium. It is 
probable that the transformation of the atoms cf 
matter may be much accelerated under the influ- 
ence of exceedingly high temperature and its accom- 
panving manifestations. It seems to have been over- 
looked that Sir Norman Lockyer long ago advanced 
this idea from a study of the constitution of the stars. 
The astronomical evidence in support of the view 
that the atoms of matter undergo transformation is 
collected in his interesting book, ‘* Inorganic Evolu- 
tion.” 

One of the main hypotheses of Le Bon is that elee- 
tricity is derived from the decomposition of atoms of 
matter. On this view, the electricity which passes 
through a copper wire is derived at the expense of 
the copper, and ultimately the latter will vanish into 
a quantity of intangible wether. On aceount of the 
great store of clectricity in an atom of matter, this 
disappearance will take place very slowly. It is now 
generally believed that the passage of electricity 
through a conductor is due to the transference of 
charged carriers, but it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
there is any loss of matter in the proeess. There 
is so far not the slightest experimental evidenee in 
favour of the assumption. 

The book is clearly written, and the interest is 
maintained throughout. We can recommend it to 
readers who are interested in revolutionary ideas of 
physics and in the spectacle of the débacle {according to 
Le Bon) of a large amount of scientific doctrine. We 
would suggest, however, that the reader need be under 
no obligation to consider the statements contained in 
it as the latest accepted scientific gospel. 


BIOGRAPITY OF SPENCER. 

The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. By Dr. 
David Duncan. Pp. xi+621; with seventeen illus- 
trations. (London: Methuen and Co., n.d.) Price 
sss 
T is not long since we had Mr. Herbert Speneer’s 

voluminous ‘* Autobiography,” and now we have 
his ** Life and Letters ’*—a labour of love executed 
with marked suecess by Dr. David Duncan, who was 
for a time the philosopher's secretary and _ collabo- 
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rateur. With his characteristic deliberateness, Mr. 
Spencer arranged for this ‘* Life"? some twenty-eight 
years ago, and he confirmed the arrangement in his 
will. He felt that an autobiography is from the nature 
of the case likely to give a partial picture of the man, 
and this is borne out by reading the ‘‘ Life.’? Although 
Herbert Spencer was unusually gifted with the power 
of regarding himself almost impersonally as a pheno- 
menon, the result of the “.\utobiography ’’ was to 
leave some false impressions, as, for instance, that 
he was ‘all brains and no heart.’’ Besides correct- 
ing the partiality of Spencer’s self-portraiture, the 
* Life ’’ contains many letters of historical interest, 
an important document entitled ‘‘ The Filiation of 
Ideas * (1898-9), and valuable summings up, such as 
the chapter on Spencer’s views on inorganic evolution. 
Moreover, it is the only authoritative record of the 
twenty-one years that elapsed after the completion of 
the ‘‘ Autobiography.” 

The biographer has done his work with great skill, 
welding his material into a continuous narrative, and 
preserving throughout a keen sense of perspective. 
One wishes that he had not hidden himself quite so 
much, for he had unusual opportunities of knowing 
Spencer; but perhaps his very objective mode of treat- 
ment is the higher art, and in any case it is peculiarly 
congruent with the subject. 

The fine chapters at the end of the hiography 
which deal with ‘“‘ Characteristics and Personal Re- 
miniscences ’? and with ‘‘Spencer’s Place in the 
Ilistory of Thought ’’ are less objective than the 
rest of the hools, and will be read with great interest. 

Much of the ‘ Life’ necessarily covers somewhat 
familiar ground, and confirms impressions which the 
** Autobiography ”’ gives. Again we see how the in- 
herited sirain of nonconformity and independence ex- 
pressed itself consistently throughout Spencer’s life 
im things great and small. In 1842 a friend called 
him ‘“ radical all over,’’ and it was a descendant of 
the man who could not lift his hat without violating 
his principles, that would not go to Lady Derby’s 
‘““At Home,” either with a levee dress or without 
one, to have the honour of meeting His Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia, and who omitted the Duke of 
Argyll’s name from a reference in one of his pamphlets 
lest some people should regard him as a snob. But 
it was the same irreconcilable dissenter who let 
hardly a year pass without acting as champion 
of some unpopular cause, who was, where principle 
was involved, absolutely reckless of popularity, who 
did not know what it was to fear the face of man. 

Again, as in the ‘“ Autohiography,’’ the reader is 
surprised, sometimes even startled, by some of 
Spencer's judgments, both as to the work of others 
and his own, ‘1 have lately been reading,’ he 
writes in 1843, ‘‘ Pope’s ‘ Homer.’ . . . To my taste 
there is but little real poetry in it...’ In 1852 
he writes, “Though a Scotchman (and I have no 
partiality for the race) 1 am strongly inclined to 
rank Alexander Smith as the greatest poet since 
Shakespeare.’’ We cannot but like the philosopher 
better when we find him telling his father, concern- 


ing the ‘‘ Psychology,’’‘* My private opinion is that it | 
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will ultimately stand beside Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ ”’ 
and then writing twelve days afterwards that it will 
he as well not to mention this opinion lest it may 
be thought ‘‘a piece of vanity.’’ Perhaps there was 
in this some expression of the sense of humour which 
was so well concealed by the author of the ‘ Syn- 
thetic Philosophy ’’ that some who had opportunities 
of knowing him well have douhted whether it was 
not vestigial. 

The “ Life ”’ tells us of much kindness on Spencer's 
part that the ‘‘ Autobiography ’’ could not, of course, 
mention, and the whole impression left is that of a 
much more human character. In referring to the 
idea that Spencer was all intellect and no feeling, 
Dr. Duncan points out that the letters to his parents 
furnish sufficient disproof. 


“ Rare indeed are the instances in which father 
and son have laid bare their minds so freely to one 
another. Rarer still are the instances in which father 
and son have for over thirty years carried on their 
correspondence on such a high level of thought and 
sentiment.’’ 


Of Spencer’s capacity for strong friendship, the 
“ Life’? affords abundant illustration. In speaking 
of their old-standing friendship, Huxley wrote :— 
“Tt has been the greatest pleasure to me to see 
the world in general gradually turning to the opinion 
of you which is twenty years old in my mind”’; 
and again :—* How odd it is to lools back through 
the vista of years! . . . Considering what wilful tvkes 
we both are (you particularly), I think it is a great 
credit to both of us that we are firmer friends now 
than we were then.’? ‘‘ Wilful tykes ’? indeed, for 
this intimate friendship of nearly forty years’ stand- 
ing was almost wrecked by a hot controversy in 
1889. This was a grief to both the veteran com- 
batants, who, happily, were great enough, after some 
years, to shake hands and be friends again. 

We hear not a little in the letters about the way 
in which readers in general and critics in particular 
“* persisted in some absurd misapprehension or other,” 
but we have not found any suggestion on Spencer's 
part that he might himself be in any way responsible 
for the misunderstandings which he aroused. 

The ‘Life’? does not weaken our impression of 
Spencer’s almost morbid sensitiveness in regard to 
priority. Now it is some lecture, and again some 
text-book, that is at fault; at one time it is Henry 
Drummond, and at another time Charles Darwin, who 
uses, without sufficient acknowledgment (it is al= 
leged), some conclusion that Spencer had arrived at. 
He was vexed that so many writers supposed that 
mental evolution was Darwin’s hypothesis. 


“As no one says a word in rectification, and as 
Darwin himself has not indicated the fact that the 
‘Principles of Psychology’ was published five years 
before the ‘ Origin of Species,’ I am obliged to 
gently indicate this myself.” 


In this connection the appendix containing 
Spencer’s account of the filiation of his ideas is 
interesting, as is also the note in 1860 to the effect 
that the programme of the ‘System of Philosophy ” 
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in its finished form was drawn up before he read 
the ‘‘ Origin of Species.” 

It was doubtless Spencer's keen sense of accuracy 
and justice rather than any feeling of personal rights 
that made him so sensitive about priority, and it was 
perhaps his jealousy for the honour of science that 
led him to hehave in a somewhat strange way con- 
cerning his election as a foreign correspondent of 
the Reale .\ccademia dei Lineei. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that while Spencer was unwilling that any- 
one should use his ideas without acknowledgment, 
he was even more troubled by the suggestion that 
he ever did anything of this sort himself. To he 
accused of cribbing from Comte was a serious charge, 
though absurd on the face of it; but it scems strange 
that he should have found it ‘very annoying ”’ to 
be accused of stealing the idea of ‘‘ the gospel of 
relaxation ’’—and the phrase as well—from 
American writer. This was in 
known thesis that ‘ Life is not for learning, nor is 
life for working; but learning and working are for 
life ’’—‘‘a strange maxim this,"’ as the biographer 
well remarks, ‘‘ to come from one who scorned de- 
lights and lived laborious days in order to complete 
a task he had deliberately imposed upon himself." 

In curious inconsistency with Spencer's sensitive- 
ness over questions of priority was his very small 
appetite sometimes amounting to total abstinenee— 
as regards the works of previous evolutionists, and 
in this connection the ‘ Life ’’ has some additional 
information that is instructive. Spencer went in for 
“ittle reading and much thinking, and thinking 
about facts learned at first hand.” 
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“Ml along,’ jhe said, “1 have looked at things 
through my own eyes and not through the cyes of 
others. I believe that it is in some measure heeause 
T have gone direct to Nature, and have escaped the 
warping influences of traditional beliefs, that I have 
reached the views I have reached.” 


As one would expect, the ‘‘ Life’ informs us that 
many of the things said about Spencer were untrue. 
IIe once said that he could fill a small volume with 
absurd stories about himself, and the trouble was 
that his high standard of accuracy led him to take 
them somewhat too seriously. Instead of recognising 
that it is one of the penalties of greatness to become 
a centre of myths, or contenting himself with docket- 
ing the canards as evidences of ‘the extreme un- 
trustworthiness of human testimony,’’ he was some- 
times annoyed by them, and spent time in correct- 
ing them—for instance, in the case of the quite 
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he is inclined to rebut what seems to us just criticism. 
We cannot always agree, and we may give one cx- 
ample. At the close of his account of the Weismann 
eontroversy—the issue of which is so momentous in 
relation to Spencer’s ztiology—Dr. Duncan says 
that it is not for a layman to express an opinion on 
a question that divides biologists into distinct schools. 
He goes on, as one usually does after this sort of 
bow, to express very decided opinions. 


“ Rearing in mind how frequently the charge of 
a priori reasoning has been brought against Spencer, 
one cannot help remarking on the hypothetical nature 
of Prof. Weismann’s premises and the a priori 
character of his arguments. The demands he makes 
on one's credulity are, to say the least, not less 
numerous or less astounding than those made by the 
opposite school. Prof. Marcus Jlartog’s descrip- 
tion of Prof. Weismann's work on Amphimisis, 
may be applied to the theory as a whole. It is ‘a 
magnified castle built by the a priori method on a 
carefully selected, and for the 
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most part ill known, misinterpreted, or incomplete. 


This opinion seems to us erroneous and misleading. 
One may compare Weismann's theory of determin- 


-ants with Spencer’s theory of physiological units; 


| the real issue was not in regard to 


innocent statemest which appeared in the -lberdeen | 


Free Press the’ spencer had once written articles on 
sociology for the Birmingham Pilot. As he lived a 
very quiet «fe, certainly not one that furnished pic- 


turesque cony, there was scope for inventiveness, and | 


thus absurd paragraphs appeared to the effect that 
Spencer always wore white gaiters, invariably carried 
a bulky umbrella, lived chiefly on bread and coffee, 
and changed his occupation every ten minutes. Per- 
haps the only matter for real regret was that the 
inventiveness was of so low an order. 

The biographer is nothing if not loyal to Spencer; 
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both are imaginative constructions, and unverifiable 
in any direct way. Experts have to choose the one 
that seems the simpler, the more consistent with 
known facts, and the more useful in interpretation, 
or to refuse them both in favour of a third. But 
a subtlety of this 
sort; it was in great part a question of fact—is 
there evidence warranting a belief in the transmis- 
sibility of somatic modifications ?—and as one result 
of the controversy no evolutionist can any longer 
make the J.amarckian assumption without some 
energetic attempt at justification. 

Much of the truth which Spencer expounded has 
now passed into the framework of the scientific 
universe of discourse; part, perhaps, has still to be 
incorporated; und not a little, bound up with “ use- 
inheritance,”’ will probably have to be rejected alto- 
gether. But, in addition to the reverence and grati- 
tude with which we regard Spencer as thinker and 
teacher, there must rise in the minds of all who 
read this ‘ Life’? a desire to join with the author 
in paying homage once more to ‘‘ the high and in- 
domitable purpose that sustained Spencer throughout 
these years, enahling him, in face of difficulties that 
seemed almost insurmountable, ever to keep sight 
of the goal.” 


‘Take him 
says, ‘the was 


all,’ the hiographer 
intellectually one of the grandest 
and morally one of the noblest men that 
have ever lived. His life was devoted to a single 
purpose—the establishing of truth and righteousness 
as he understood them.” 


for alli 


Finally, we would say that we have, on reading 
the ‘* Life,’ a refreshment of admiration for one 
who, while he was an intellectual Alpine climber, and 
accustomed to altitudes where many find it difficult 
to breathe, yet was a citizen of the world who took 
much thought for the people. ‘‘ Ein Kerl der 
speculirt ** was how Huxley, quoting from * Faust,” 
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described him to Tyndall, but, as Mr. Courtney said 
in his impressive farewell address, ‘‘ it must never be 
forgotten that his one overmastering and dominant 
purpose was practical, social, human.’’ The cold 
agnostic, all intellect and no heart, often felt himself 
called upon ‘fto suspend his work in order to try 
to convert Christians to Christianity,’’ as Dr. Duncan 
well puts it. As old age crept on apace, and he 
was writing his last book, it was anxiety for the 
welfare of his country that alone disturbed his 
serenity as he pondered over ‘‘ ultimate questions,”’ 
and wondered ‘‘ Shall 1 ever again be awakened at 
dawn bv the song of the thrush? ” 
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The Pathology of the Eye. By J. Herbert Parsons. 
4 vols. Vol. i., pp. xiii+388; vol. ii., pp. vili+ 
Bole Mop. X47 71-2 aGmMOleiy, Pp. 1X 
+ 1129-1427. (London: Hf. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1908.) 

HE recent completion of this worl, of which the 
first volume was published in 1904, marks an 
epoch in the literature of the pathology of the eye. 

In his preface the author states that ‘the 

object of this treatise to give as complete 

an account of the pathology of the eye as is pos- 
sible in the present state of our knowledge.”’ 

How closely the author has kept this object in 
view, and how nearly he has attained it, will be 
obvious to readers who are familiar with ocular patho- 
logy. In comprehensiveness, in fulness of detail, and 
in wealth of illustration, this treatise exhibits a notable 
superiority over all previous monographs on the 
subject. 

As curator of the museum at Moorfields Eye Hos- 
pital, the author has enjoved opportunities for patho- 
logical study and investigation which may be justly 
termed exceptional. Much credit is due to him for 
the excellent use he has made of these opportunities, 
and also to the hospital authorities for their en- 
lightened policy in maintaining a laboratory in which 
such good and permanently valuable work can be 
carried on. 

The need of a book such as Dr. Parsons has given 
us has often been felt by those engaged in the study 
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of ophthalmology, and cspecially by those who are | 


unfamiliar with languages other than English. Much 
xood worl: has been done, and great advances have 
been made in ocular pathology during the last ten 
or fifteen years, but the records of these accomplish- 
ments are widely scattered in scientific journals, hos- 
pital reports, and elsewhere, and are often unobtain- 
able by the student. No attempt has hitherto been 
made, at all events successfully, to produce a work 
dealing comprehensively with the pathology of the 
eye. Hence the treatise now before us supplies a 
real want, and will prove (indeed, has already proved) 
of great assistance to those interested in this branch 
of medical science. 

The author has wisely divided his work into four 


and easily portable size. We doubt if he has been 
as well advised in extending the publication of the 
volumes over so long a period as four years. As a 
result of this, his work has to suffer the disadvantage, 
common to all scientific books of protracted publica- 
tion, that by the time the final volume is in print the 
earlier portion of the work requires revision to bring 
it up to date. 

The plan adopted by the author has been to devote 


the first and second volumes to the ‘‘ Pathological 
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parts, and has thereby given us volumes of convenient | 
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Histology ’’ of the ocular tissues, and the third and 
fourth volumes to the ‘‘ General Pathology ”’ of the 
eve, this latter title having a very wide and inclusive 
character. This arrangement, although in many 
respects admirable, and possibly the most service- 
able, has led to a certain amount of repetition, neces- 
sitated by the consideration of subjects under two 
headings. For example, if the reader wishes to look 
up the pathology of injuries, say, of the cornea, he 
will find the subject partly dealt with in the chapter 
on the cornea in vol. i., and partly in the chapter 
on injuries in vol. iv. 

In vols. i. and ii. the pathological histology of the 
eye, eyelids, and orbit (cysts and tumours) is dealt 
with, each component part of the eyeball, e.g. the 
cornea, iris, lens, &c., being considered separately and 
very fully. .As introductory to the description of the 
morbid histology of each structure, there is a_ brief 
but sufficient account of its normal histology. This 
materially enhances the usefulness of the book to 
those engaged in microscopic work, enabling them, 
without loss of time, to refresh their memory of 
the histology of healthy tissues, or to compare the 
characters of their specimens with those accepted as 
normal. 

The bacteriology of the ocular tissues, a subject 
of great and increasing importance, is also included 
in these volumes. A brief and serviceable account 
is given of the established relations of micro-organisms 
to disease of the various ocular tissues. More than 
this could not reasonably be desired in a work not 
dealing specially with bacteriology, 

The scope of vols. iti, and iv. is much wider than 
that of the preceding volumes, and embraces more 
than might naturally be expected from the title, 
““General Pathology of the Eve.’’ 

In addition to subjects legitimately included under 
this heading, vol. iii. contains a lengthy account of 
the normal circulation of the eye, the nutrition of the 
eye, and the normal intra-ocular pressure. We are 
unable to agree with the author's view that ‘it is 
essential to give an exhaustive account of the normal 
circulation and nutrition of the eye”? in a worl: on 
pathology. These three chapters, excellent in them- 
selves, are much too elaborate as an introduction to 
the consideration of morbid conditions, and might 
with advantage be greatly curtailed in future editions. 

Vol. iv., in addition to chapters on injuries, or- 
bital inflammations, sympathetic ophthalmitis, &c., 
contains a very instructive chapter dealing with the 
morbid changes in symptomatic diseases of the 
eye, as, for example, the ocular lesions associated 
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with disease of the nervous and circulatory systems, 
the internal organs, &e. 

Its concluding chapter is on heredity in diseases 
of the eve. As an introduction to this subject, the 
author has ineluded a brief exposition of the Men- 
delian theory of inheritanee, taken from a paper by 
Mr. R. C. Punnett, in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. 

This treatise, as we have already said, is the most 
complete work of its kind hitherto published. In our 
opinion it is an extremely valuable addition to 
ophthalmological literature, and one which is indis- 
pensable to all those engaged in the study of ocular 
pathology. 

There are two special features of Dr. Parsons’s book 
to which attention may be directed. One is the ad- 
mirable way in which the author brings together and 
discusses the various theories whieh at different times 
have been brought forward in explanation of the 
pathology or pathogenesis of ocular disease. A good 
example of this is to be found in the chapter on 
sympathetie ophthalmitis. 

The author’s decisions appear to be strictly judicial, 
but he is perhaps rather lenient in reference to theories 
or statements which have been shown to be hardly 
worthy of support. j 

The other feature is the very full and most valuable 
list of referenees to literature provided throughout the 
hook. Following the method of a well-known writer 
of travellers’ guides, Dr. Parsons affixes an asterisk to 
the works which he believes to be most important, 
but, like the hotels in the guide, there is sometimes 
room for difference of opinion as to the merits of the 
“* starred "’ articles. 

In its general attributes, Dr. Parsons’s work de- 
serves commendation, and very little adverse criticism 
is ealled for. The author's literary style is usually 
elear and decisive, though it often lacks smoothness 
and elegance. It is no discredit to him that in the 
course of so extensive a work some pages should 
contain a few crude or cryptic sentences. There are 
but few printer’s errors, but some of them ought 
not to have escaped notice, e.g. the printing of the 
word “ sarcoma "’ for ** glaucoma ”' in vol. iii., p. 1072. 

The illustrations, which numerous, are, 
with few exceptions (e.g. several in the chapter on 
the retina), very satisfactory. The large majority are 
from photographs, and have, therefore, the merit of 
unquestioned fidelity, even if they are less explicit 
(especially in high-power reproductions) than draw- 
ings. 

A careful index of illustrations and of subjects is 
given in vols. i., li., and iii. Vol. iv. has an index of 
the subjeets contained therein, but laeks an index of 
illustrations. In this volume tbere is also a general’ 
index of subjects in all four volumes, but, unfortun- 
ately, it is of little use. The value of a general index 
in a work of more than one volume is to enable the 
reader to ascertain quickly in which volume he will 
find the subject under discussion. It is no assist- 
ance to him to learn that it is on p. 1339, unless he 
is informed in which volume this page is to be found. 
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A STUDY IN TSEMIVETE D'S. 


Die Algenflora der Dansiger Bucht, ein Beitrag sur 
Kenntnis der Ostseeflora. By Prof. Lalkowitz. 
Pp. viitiqi; 1 Vegetationskarte, 5 double 
plates of photographie illustrations of the plants, 
and 7o text-illustrations of structure. (Danzig, 1907, 
Kommissions verlag von W. Engelmann, Leipzig.) 


HIS monograph is devoted to a most careful 

study of the marine flora (exeluding diatoms) 
of a region which, though poor in species, affords 
problems of great scientific interest; more especially 
with respeet to the origin of the flora and its com- 
parison with those of other seas. The whole number 
of species determined with certainty amounted to 
only seventy-four, ineluding four Characex, but to 
these must be added a few others met with only in 
too imperfeet a state to allow of determination. 

Only one species, belonging to the genus Gonio- 
trichum, is regarded as new to science, but six 
varieties receive mention as previously unrecorded. 
The species and varieties are deseribed as they exist 
in the Gulf of Danzig; their environment is noted, 
and their distribution within and beyond the Baltic 
Sea is quoted from the best works. While the de- 
scriptions, analytical keys, and figures make the first 
part of the monograph a valuable contribution to 
systematic botany, a more general interest attaches 
to the second part, in which are treated the relations 
of the flora to the environment within the bay, and 
to the floras of other regions. Vhe physical con- 
figuration of the region is discussed, as well as the 
geologieal strueture, and the elevations and depres- 
sions which can be traced as having oceurred inp 
the past. 

There is evidenee that the district lay under the 
Seandinavian ice-sheet for a time, and that, as the 
ice retreated northwards, the connection of this sea 
was with the cold northern seas, over sunk portions 
of what is now Sweden, <Arctic Mollusca (Voldia 
arctica, .lstarte borealis, &e.) being characteristic of 
its fauna. Vhe melting of the ice led to the forma- 
tion of a sea with very cold water, poor in the usual 
marine salts. It appears to have been shut off from 
the present west part of the Baltie by a ridge passing 
through Bornholm. During this period probably the 
bulk of its fauna and flora arrived, about one-half 
of the Algse showing an Aretie character. Subse- 
quently, for a time, the eastern Baltic beeame a 
lake, to be afterwards again connected with the 
North Sea, but by a more southern outlet. The 
degree of salinity varied mueh in consequence of 
geological changes, which must have greatly affected 
the flora. Its poverty in species is very marked when 
compared with the 255 species recorded from the 
western Baltic, which has long been united with the 
North Sea, as at present. The less salinity has pre- 
vented the immigration of some species; and is prob- 
ably the cause of physical peculiarities in others, such 
as the slender forms and smaller size. The Danzig 
algal flora tends to be characteristic of brackish water 
rather than of the sea. Several species are of 
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markedly boreal aspect, though probably immigrants, 
at the close of the lce age, by way of the North Sea, 
over the sunk portion of Sweden. The var. arctica, 
Harv., of Sphacelaria racemosa, Grev., is of peculiar 
interest near Danzig, as it now occurs elsewhere only 
in the Arctic seas and on the coast of Scotland, and 
is not known from the south-western part of Norway 
or from Sweden. <A full enumeration of sources of 
information adds to the value of an excellent piece 
of work. 


COUR BOOK SHeEr. 


The Soil. An Introduction to the Scientific Study 
of the Growth of Crops. Second edition, revised 
and) ‘enlayzed. By .\. D. all} Pp. sv+311. 


(London: John Murray, 1908.) Price 5s. net. 

Tue fact that a second edition of this book is neces- 
sary is a welcome evidence of the increased attention 
which is being paid to the study of the soil and also 
of the undoubted value of the work. This edition has 
evidently been most carefully revised in the light of 
modern investigation, and is an accurate record of 
existing knowledge on the soil considered from its 
mechanical, chemical, and biological aspects. Ten 
vears ago we were almost entirely indebted to 
American or German workers for any scientific mono- 
graph on the soil, then only considered from its 
physical and chemical aspects, but in this work we 
have in addition a most valuable chapter on the 
functions of bacteria and fungi in the soil, in which 
a well balanced judgment is pronounced on certain 
recently much advertised work which has not yet 
received the sanction of scientific opinion or even a 
trustworthy confirmation of its accuracy by practical 
men. 

Mr. Hall's bool: is not only for the scientific student 
of soil problems, who can, by the use of the biblio- 
graphy in the appendix, become familiar with the 
most important research on the subject, but the prac- 
tical man will find a very considerable portion of 
the book of interest and value to him, and the care- 
fully reasoned conclusions will assure him of the 
reliability of the recommendations. The chapter on 
soil analysis shows the attempts which have been 
made to evolve an official method, and it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of those who often have to com- 
pare and argue from analyses made by different 
workers (in which the personal element must alwavs 
be an important factor), that the methods which have 
been selected after most careful consideration may be 
generally adooted. Mr. Hall has a special faculty 
for drawing from the almost inexhaustible store of 
the Rothamsted treasure-house results which illus- 
trate or emphasise his conclusions, and he has the 
rare quality of clothing figures and tables with in- 
terest. The mechanical effect of fertilisers on the 
flocculation of clay and the consequent alteration in 
texture are well illustrated by both Woburn and 
Rothamsted results, and the theory that the ‘‘ sad- 
dening ’’ effect of such fertilisers as nitrate of soda 
is due to the presence of common salt and to the 
hygroscopic character of the nitrate of soda is shown 
to be only true to a limited extent, the main cause 
being the deflocculation of the clav aggregates. 

We would also commend this book to the attention 
of science masters in secondary schools, for much of 
its contents could, with senior students, be utilised 
both for direct instruction and also for exemplifying, 
in a substance with which everyone must be more 
or less acquainted, many of the laws of physical 
and chemical science. ls lls Je JOR 
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iamsiis mole \ car. (bVeilebe nice Ep: 23. 
(London: Ixing, Sell and Olding, Ltd., Knowledge 
Oltice Price! is. net: 

Star Calendar for 1909. Edited by H. P. H. (London: 
Ilirschfeld Brothers, Ltd.; Glasgow : A. Stenhouse.) 
JEGicemise mets 

The Star \lmanack, 1909. By 11. P. H. (London: 
King, Sell and Olding, Ltd., Knowledge Office.) 
Price 3d. net. 


Tie first of these three publications forms a useful 
handbook for those people who, unacquainted with 
the oldest of the sciences, take some kind of interest 
in the stars and other celestial phenomena. <A brief 
introduction of five pages form a hors d’oeuvre cal- 
culated to whet the appetite tor a more serious study 
of astronomy, and gives a few facts relating to the 
constellations, stars, meteors, comets, &c. Then 
follow twelve circular charts showing the arrange- 
ment of the constellations in the sky at 10 p.m. about 
the middle of each month. These charts have a blue 
background with white figuring, the zenith being 
placed at the centre, and they are very clearly printed. 
Beginners should find little difficulty in locating 
the various groupings after studying the current chart. 
Jt should be noted that on p. 8, where the constellations 
of the Zodiac are given, Aquarius is wrongly placed 
before Capricornus. 

On the ‘* Star Calendar,’’ consisting of four cards 
tied together, the charts are so combined as to give 
the constellations for each quarter, whilst brief notes 
describe the positions of the planets. The calendar is 
of a convenient size (15"x12"), and, being printed in 
colour with the conventional representations of the 
zodiacal signs, forms quite a decorative wall-hanging. 

In addition to the four quarterly charts, the ‘* Star 
lmanack ”’ contains a deal of useful information con- 
cerning the planets, standard times, comets, meteor 
showers, &c., also portraits of Sir William and Lady 
Huggins and a reproduction of Ritchey’s Andromeda 
nebula photograph, whilst a drawing by Mr. T. E. 
Heath illustrates the conception of a limited universe, 
ellipsoidal in form. The almanack would, no doubt, 
prove interesting and instructive if prominently dis- 
played in the class-rooms of elementary schools. 

In the first few copies issued of both ‘* The Stars 
of the Year ’’ (p. 7), and ‘t The Star Almanack,’* there 
occurred a slip which gave the earth’s orbital velocity 
as its velocity of rotation. In the later issues the 
lat er is given correctly, and the publishers offer to 
excl ange uncorrected copies returned to them. 

W. E. Rotston. 


Diptera Danica. Genera and Species of Flies hitherto 
found in Denmark. By William Lundbeck. Part 
ii., Asilidaz, Bombyliidz, Therevide, Scenopinide. 
With 48 figures. Published at the expense of the 
Carlsberg Fund. (Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad; 
London: W. Wesley and Son, 1908.) 

Tuis useful and carefully written fauna commences 

with a lengthy account of the structure and habits 

of the interesting family Asilidw, or robber-flies, as 
the American entomologists call them. The author 
is inclined to believe that the powerful beak with 
which they attack their prey carries a poisonous 
secretion, but this remains to be proved by further 
observations. The systematic portion of the work is 
well done, the subfamilies, genera, and species being 
tabulated as well as described. The figures represent 
details, such as the head, antenna, or wing of various 
species, and full information is given as regards 
structure, habits, larva, distribution in Denmark and 
elsewhere, &c. One of the largest and handsomest 
of the Asilide, in Britain and Denmark, is -silus 
crabroniformis, which is remarkable for its black and 
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yellow colour, which gives it the distant resemblance 
to a hornet from which it derives its name, but this 
is confined to its colour, for the long, tapering -\silus 
differs altogether in shape from a hornet. 

The species of the next family, Bombylide, are 
stout and hairy, and those of the typical genus Bom- 
bylius have a remarkable resemblance to small Bombi 
(humble-bees), from which, however, the two wings 
and the long straight proboscis at once distinguish 
them. The two remaining families dealt with in this 
volume are of small extent, and perhaps of less 
interest than the two first. The Diptera are a some- 
what neglected order of insect, but are more studied 
now than formerly, and we are sure that Prof. Lund- 
beck’s work will be found very useful to English 
entomologists, for whose benefit it is written in their 
own language. The order Diptera is probably the 
largest of the seven great orders of insects except the 
Hymenoptera, and we wish Prof. Lundbeck long life 
that he may be able to complete the work which he 
has so well begun. 


Moving Loads on Railway Underbridges, including 
diagrams of Bending Moments and Shearing 
Forces, and Tables of Equivalent Uniform Live 
Loads. By H. Bamford. Pp. iv+78. (London: 
Whittaker and Co., 1907.) Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Tis is a reprint in book-form, with additions, of a 

series of articles which appeared in Engineering in 

the autumn of 1906. Those who have had any experi- 
ence of such work will know how tedious is the 
process, as usually conducted, of determining the 
maximum straining actions on a railway girder sup- 
ported at the ends, due to any given type of train 
load, and will appreciate the methods here given, 
which are characterised by directness, simplicity, and 
camparative brevity. The author uses analytical 
computation with systematic tabulation, and also, as 
an alternative method, graphical diagrams based on 


a clever adaptation of the ordinary bending and 
shearing force diagrams. By one or other of these 
methods, and especially the latter, the ‘‘ equivalent " 


uniformly spread loads for both maximum bending 
moments and shearing forces are quickly and easily 
determined. The investigation is limited to the force 
actions on the bridge taken as a whole, and does not 
consider separately the resistances offered by the 
platform and main girders, but so far as the subject 
dealt with the author is to be congratulated on 
having produced a most useful and practical work. 


Practical Floor Malting. By Wugh Lancaster. 
Pp. iv+211; with numerous illustrations. (London : 
The Brewing Trade Review, 1908.) Price 12s. 6d. 
net. 

CONSIDERING the economic importance of floor malt- 
ing in this country, it is somewhat remarkable that no 
work on the subject possessing any claim to thorough- 
ness has hitherto been published. We hoped to find 
that the present book filled the void, but although it 
is a useful addition to the literature of malting, it 
cannot in its present form be regarded as a complete 
technical treatise on the subject. The author is evi- 
dently thoroughly conversant with the practice of floor 
malting, but owing, nresumably, to lack of literary 
experience, he has not done justice to his knowledge, 
and the book is marred by many signs of hasty 
writing, As it stands, however, the work is dis- 
tinctlv a useful one, and we have nothing but praise 
for the ten collotype plates it contains ‘which illus- 
trate the differences existing between the various types 
of barley employed in malting. These plates are of 
exceptional merit, and add very much to the value 
nf the book from a technical point of view. 
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No notice is taken of anonymous communicotions.] 


Students’ Physical Laburatories. 


Ir a protest is not made, 1 see some danger of the 
pioneer work done towards organising physical ltaboratury 
work for students in University and King's Colleges in 
London being inadvertently ignored, and everything of 
that kind attributed to Finsbury. Probably, indeed, the 
sound work unobtrusively done in early days is known 
to very few. Allow me to say, therefore, from personal 
knowledge, that students were admitted to physical 
laboratory work in these colleges before 1872—in one of 
them, I believe, in 1866—and that the course of quanti- 
tative laboratory instruction through which | was myself 
put by Trof. Carey Foster, in topographical circum- 
stances of some difficulty, was of high value; and, indeed, 
reached a standard of accuracy not readily eclipsed in any 
students’ laboratory with which I have since become 
acquainted. 

To take a single instance, Carey [Foster described his 
‘‘ bridge ’’ method in 1872, and students were regularly 
familiarized with it. I remember also making a_ series 
of well-designed experiments on moments of inertia, 
on the kinetic torsion of wires, and on determinations of 
g by falling bodies and chronograph as well as by pendu- 
lums. We also used to measure E.M.F. by the potentio 
meter method, then called Poggendorff's; while other prac 
tical subjects were conduction of heat, rates of cooling, 
specific and latent heats, on the lines of Regnault; absolute 
density of liquids, by weighing in them’ a gauged ivory 
sphere, density of gases, &c.; a long series on magnetic 
moments and terrestrial magnetism in the light of Gauss’s 
theory ; the usual optical measurements and some less usual ; 
Siemens’s pyrometer (then under test for a British Associa- 
tion Committee); much work with a tangent galvanometer 
and resistance boxes—then comparatively new—on Ohm/’s 
and Joule’s laws; measurenients of electrochemical equiva- 
lents, &c., &c.; all before 1875. In one of the last-men- 
tioned determinations a platinum basin was used and a 
weighable deposit obtained, very much on lines afterwards 
rendered secure and classical by Lord Rayleigh. 

Indeed, 1 went through most of the things done in 
laboratories to-day which do not involve instruments of 
more recent date, and in 1875 we published a joint paper, 
“On the Flow of Electricity in a Plane,’’ wherein the 
equipotential lines were plotted by an experimental method 
handier and more accurate than had been possible in pre- 
vious observations of the kind—a method invented en- 
tirely by Carey Foster (sce Phil. Mag., December, 1875, 
§§ 47-50, with an incomplete continuation in 1876). 

It is true that in those days attention was paid to the 
principles of pure physics rather than to technology; 
and undoubtedly, as technical work became prominent, 
other laboratories went far ahead in such subjects as the 
design of practical mensuring instruments and in facilities 
lor large-scale work. 

But without suggesting for a moment that a word too 
much has been said in praise of the energetic pioneers in 
the field of practical work and electrical engineering, it will 
I feel sure, be admitted that to say (as on p. 74) that 
before 1875 only five persons had experimented a elec- 
tricity in Great Britain, that the Finsbury system was 
radically different from anything which previously existed, 
and that before 1879 professors had merely shown experi- 
ments at the lecture table, is to make statements which 
‘involve a considerable amount of exaggeration, and un- 
intentionally misrepresent the facts. 

I take it that the novelty at Finsbury 
the permanent installation of a number of ingenious ap- 
pliances, whereby a crowd of evening students could be 
put through a useful course of practical work, such as 
would give them some preliminary idea of measuring 
physical quantities, and infuse their otherwise abstract 
notions with something definite and concrete, without the 
necessity for periodical preparation and clearing away by 
| an impracticably large assistant staff. 
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But since the students to be educated at linsbury were 
largely of the higher artisan class, or at any rate were 
already familiar with machinery, perhaps 1 should rather 
put the matter conversely, and say that the objeet aimed 
at was to coax their already too material and concrete 
ideas towards something more generalised and abstract, by 
analysing into simplicity the complex machines with which 
many of them in their daily life had to deal, thus assisting 
them to grasp something of the theoretical physical prin- 
ciples underlying them all. 

An admirable objeet, excellently carried out! Not a 
word have I to say towards minimising it: only do not 
let us minimise the worlx of others either. 

November 21. Oxiver Lopce. 


Apparent Decay of Radium. 

I wisi to put on record an observation relating to the 
amount of ‘‘ clectrolytic gas ’’ obtainable from: a solution 
of radium bromide. Some four years ago, about 172 milli- 
grams of radium salts, of which 152 were bromide and 
to sulphate, were enclosed in four small bulbs along with 
water, which dissolved the bromide, and in which the 
sulphate was suspended. These bulbs were sealed to a 
small ‘lipler pump, and for three years the mixed oxygen 
and hydrogen gases were pumped off at short intervals— 
about four days between two extractions. With the 
emanation aceompanying this mixture various experiments 
were performed, an account of which has appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society and the Transactions of 
the Chemical Society. 

In November, 1907, I received from the Vienna Academy 
what was supposed to be 0-5 gram of pure radium bromide ; 
{ was told that that was its weight in 1905. It weighed 
on receipt only 0-388 gram, This substanee was washed 
into a bulb, and sealed to the pump, along with the other 
bulbs. The amount of gas collected from the larger 
quantity, however, did not appear to be proportional to 
its greater weight, and as analysis of a sample showed 
that it consisted largely of carbonate, insoluble in water, 
it was resolved to convert the carbonate into bromide by 
introducing into the bulb with a pipette some pure hydro- 
bromic acid, (I may mention, parenthetically, that the 
smal] sample, converted into bromide, gained in weight 
to such an extent us to show that the original amount 
must have weighed o-4971 gram, as RdBr,,2H,O.) The 
gas pumped off after this addition of hydrobromic acid 
contained much free bromine, but after a few weeks the 
evolution of bromine ceased, and “ electrolytic gas ’’ was pro- 
duced to the amount of about 30 c.c. a week, always mixcd 
with a small excess of hydrogen. This regular evolution 
eontinued from February unti]! November 11. On_ that 
day the usual 30 c.c. of gas were pumped off; I have 
a note that “an unusually small quantity of hydrogen 
remained after explosion.”” On November 18 the gas 
was again pumped off; the quantity was approximately 
13 c.e. .\lthough it appeared unlikely that the tubes and 
taps should have been blocked, it was still possible. On 
November 25 the gas was again removed; its volume was 
about 1-5 ¢.c. At this stage air was admitted into the 
pump and the connected bulbs, and it was proved that 
there had been no stoppage. .\dvantage was taken of this 
to clean the pump and the connecting tubes, and to re- 
greuse the stop-cocks. The air was then removed com- 
pletely by pumping. To-day (November 30) the gas was 
again pumped off; its volume was about o-§ e.c. It still 
exploded, and left about half its volume of excess hydrogen. 

Two alternative suppositions suggest themselves :— 
either the radium bromide, of which the apparatus contains 
05071 gram, implying 0.2716 gram of metallic radium, has 
practically ceased to decompose water (about 25 e.c. of 
solution are present in the bulbs), or the reverse reaction, 
viz. the velocity of combination of oxygen and hydrogen 
to forny water, has increased to such an extent as to reverse 
the d-composition. 

It has been assumed that the life-period of radium is 
very long, say 2000 years, although Mr. Cameron and 1, 
by measuring what we believe to be the true volume of 
the emanation, arrived at a considerably shorter period. 
Here, however, appears to be, on the first alternative, a 
proof that one of the ways in which the radium expends 
at least a portion of its energy has been stopped. It would 
be interesting to know if the other ways, say the evolution 
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of heat or the emission of ** rays,” 
by time. 
University College, November 30. 


Production of Helitm from Uranium. 


Ix a paper in the October number of the Philosophical 
Magasine of this year I gave a preliminary account of 
sume attempts to detect and measure the production of 
helium from the primary radio-elements, on which 1 have 
been engaged since 1905. The results given were few, 
and referred mainly to the element thorium. The follow- 
ing further results, obtained since the publication of the 
paper, with the element uranium carry the subject a stage 
turther. The method is described in detail in the paper 
referred to. By special arrangements the solutions of the 
substances employed can be freed absolutely from air, and 
maintained in this condition indefinitely. After any 
desired period of accumulation the gases can be completely 
expelled by boiling the solution in a stream of gas from 
a voltameter. The expelled gases are freed [rom water 
by cooling, and then subjected to the action of the vapour 
of calcium in a speeial vacuum furnace, whereby all but 
the inert gases are perfectly absorbed. After cooling the 
furnace is filled with mercury, and the residual gas, if 
any, compressed into the smallest possible spectrum tube 
of lead glass. The minimum quantity of helium detect- 
able in a successful experiment has been found by re- 
peated trial to be 2xX10~7° gram. Blank tests with a 
similar apparatus containing sodium sulphate solution were 
performed, and I feel confident that the data obtained are 
trustworthy, 

I have used two separate quantities of uranium nitrate. 
The first and smaller had been carefully purified by Mr. 
YT. D. Maekenzie by extraction with ether. It contained 
340 grams of the element uranium. When it became 
evident that the rate of production was too slow to be 
conveniently estimated with this quantity, a second ex- 
periment on a much larger scale was started. The cost 
of this and similar other large-scale experiments was 
defrayed by a researeh grant from the Carnegie trustees. 
Four kilograms of uranium nitrate of good commercial 
quality, which had been re-crystallised from water, were 
employed. It contained 1850 grams of uranium. The 
preparation of the expcriment and complete removal of 
air were effected by August 15 of this year. The first test 
for helium was performed after a period of sixty-one days. 
Ifelium in several times the minimum quantity detectable 
by the method employed was proved to be present in the 
extracted gases. The seeond test was performed after a 
period of twenty-scven days. Helium was again present, 
this time in quantity uot much, if any, greater than the 
minimum detcetable. The next test was performed after 
twelve days. No helium could be detected, although the 
experiment was a singularly perfect one. An experiment 
was then performed with the smaller quantity of uranium 
alter a period of accumulation of 128 days. Helium was 
clearly detected, and its quantity estimated to be not 
greater than 1-5 times the minimum quantity. 

The production of helium from uranium may therefore 
be considered to be established. With regard to the rate 
of production, the experiments show that this cannot be 
far from 2xX10-"*(year)-', That is to say, about 2 milli- 
grams of helium are formed per year per million kilo- 
grams of uranium. The second test referred to shows 
that the rate is not less than 1-5. The third test shows 
that it is less than 3-3. The last test with the smaller 
quantity shows that the rate is not less than 1-7, and prob- 
ably not greater than 2-5. It is of interest to note that 
the theoretical rate of production I recently calculated from 
the disintegration theory is 2x10-'(year)—', on the 
assumption that one atom of uranium produced but one 
atom of helium. These measurements, therefore, lend no 
support to the view, discussed in the paper referred to, that 
uranium on disintegration expels two helium atoms. 

I may mention that I have commenced the observation 
of a quantity of sylvine (potassium chloride), one of the 
minerals investigated by Strutt, and regarded by him as 
exeeptional in containing helium which cannot be ascribed 
to known radio-active changes. The tests so far indicate 
| that the rate of production of helium from this substance, 

jfmans:, is) below 2-5 X10— -(veatjoe. 
| University of Glasgow. 


are similarly affected 
Wittiam Ramsay, 
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An Annotated Copy of Newton’s “ Principia.” 

On April 2 of this year (vol. Ixxvii., p. 510) I con- 
tributed to your colamns a short account of an interesting 
copy of the original edition of the above work, which I 
had purchased in Sydney from among a collection of old 
books that had remained packed op in cases for ubout 
140 years, and had formed part of an English estate in 
Chancery. The most interesting feature of the book con- 
sists of several pages of manuscript corrections for a 
second edition, and numerous amendments of the mathe- 
matical diagrams throvghout the book, which, according 
to a further note forming portion of the manuscript pages, 
were in the handwriting of Sir Isaac Newton himself. 

The note in question referred to a manoscript work on 
‘‘ Optics,”” by Sir Isaac Newton, said to be deposited in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, as affording 
un opportunity for comparison of the handwriting. 1 
stated, further, in the letter referred to, that I had had 
the first two pages of the notes photographed, and had 
forwarded them to the librarian of Trinity College for 
the purpose of making sach a comparison. Six months 
have now elapsed, and my inquiry has been followed by 
developments, some of which must afford interest to 
mathematical and astronomical students. 

Within a few weeks of my communication with the 
librarian of Trinity College, that gentleman wrote to 
me to say that the manuscript volome of Newton's 
‘“ Optics ** was, as stated in the note referred to, lying 
in that library, but that it was in the handwriting of 
Dr. Roger Cotes, who had edited and supervised the 
printing of the second edition of the ** Principia.’’ lic 
thought that the supposition that the handwriting in the 


notes was that of Newton was based on the belief 
that the manoscript ‘' Optics’? was in Newton’s hand- 
writing. 

So the matter was left, when you forwarded to me a 


long and learned letter which had been sent to you by 
Dr. J. Bosscha, of Haarlem, in which (after reviewing 
my account of the volume and the manuscript notes) the 
following proposition is put forward and supported :— 


‘“The copy now in the possession of Mr. Brace Smith 
was indeed once owned by Newton. This illustrious author 
put it into the hands of * his trusted suitor,” Nicolas Fatio 
de Duillier, who intended to publish the second edition 
of the * Principia.’ ” 

The letter in which this conclusion is made and sup- 
ported is too long for quotation, but it enters inte great 
detail with regard to the handwriting, expressing the 
opinion that the notes are written partly in Sir Isaac 
Newton's hand, and partly in that of Fatio. 

careful reference to the book shows that there are 
two distinct sets of corrections—one set being carefully 
noted and collected in the five blank pages at the begin- 
ning and end of the volume, the other set consisting of 
corrections in the margin of the text itself, and in the 
diagrams to which that text refers. The two sets of 
corrections certainly seem to have emanated from different 
minds, for those notes in the margins and diagrams are 
not referred to in the five pages of corrections, and those 
included in the five blank pages of the volume are not 
carried out in the text, suggesting, as Dr. Bosscha has 
conjectured, that one set had been prepared by one person, 
and the other by another. This fact is very suggestive 
of the double authorship of the notes, and of the authen- 
ticity of the volume, remembering that Dr. Bosscha has 
never seen the book, and depends upon historical records 
for his knowledge of the notes. 

According to Dr. Bosscha, these corrections were well 
known, and formed the subject of correspondence hetween 
Fatio and Huygens, or Huyghens (the celebrated Dutch 
natural philosopher), in 1691, and Mr. Bosscha adds that 


Sir Isanc Newton adopted some of Fatio’s corrections and 
rejected others, adding some more of his own. 
Yhese facts, sufficiently interesting by reason of Sir 


Isaac Newton's eminence and the epoch-making character 

of his work, seem to fit well with the character of the 

alterations in the volume in my possession, which, as I 

have said, Dr. Bosscha, of Haarlem, could never have 

seen. Brucr SMITH. 
Parliament House, Melbourne. 
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The Semi-diurnal Barometric Oscillation. 


With reference to the note in Nature of November 12 
(p- 47) opon the semi-diurnal pressure variation, it seems 
to me that the temperature variation is far more likely to 
be the result of the pressure variation than its cause. 
At all events, the pressure variation, however it may be 
produced, must of necessity lead to a temperature varia- 
tion, but the converse of this proposition is by no means 
certain. It seems to be admitted that the atmosphere, as 
a whole, has a natural period of oscillation not differing 
greatly from twelve hoors, and, that being so, a very 
trifling force with the same period will suffice to produce 
the observed phenomena. Is it possible that the earth 
may encounter sufficient resistance to motion in its orbit 
to provide this force? If we could assume the zether to 
act as a perfect fluid, we should have increased pressure 
at the front and back, using the term with regard to the 
direction of the orbital motion, and decreased pressure over 
the intermediate great circle. The direct pressure due to 
the resistance would have maxima at 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., 


whereas the barometric maxima occur about 10 a.m. and 
10 p.m., but J do not think this is a serious objection. 
W. H. Dives. 


Watlington, Oxon, November 23. 


The Fauna of the Magellan Region. 


Ix the very interesting review of the ‘‘ Ergebnisse den 
Hamburger Magalhaensischen Sammelreise, 1892-3,’’ in 
Nature of November 19 (p. 82), the reviewer refers to 
‘“an interesting fresh discovery ... of numerous brood 
pouches (ectodermic invaginations of the body wall) in 
Condylactis georgiana,’ an Antarctic actinian. I have not 
a copy of the report to hand, bat, if J] remember correctly, 
Carlgren here gives no figures of these ‘* brood 
chambers,”’ but describes them as of similar character to 
those he figured in a preliminary note on the occurrence 
of breeding chambers in actinians published in 1893, of 
specimens taken by the Tega expedition in Arctic seas. 

IIere he shows that each invagination, although at first 
affecting the ectoderm only, may be enlarged by the 
gradual growth of the embryo so as to involve all three 
layers of the body wall—ectoderm, mesoglm@a, and endo- 
derm. Since then I have described three other species 
from the Southern Cross and the Discovery Antarctic col- 
lections having ‘‘ brood chambers ’’ as distinct sacs pro- 
jecting into the gastric cavity, formed by the invagination 
of all three layers of the body wall. 

Joseru A. Cruss. 

Free Public Museums, Liverpool, November 23. 


A Disclaimer. 


Ix Nature of November 26 Mr. Soddy asserts, first, 
that his name as co-editor of Jon was made use of with- 
out his consent; secondly, that his first intimation of the 
appearance and of the contents of the journal was obtained 
from the advertisement in Nature of November 12. These 
assertions contradict the actual facts of the case. 

le is true that Mr. Saddy did not sce the cover before 
publication; but that Mr. Soddy had not authorised the 
use of his naine as co-editor does not tally with the fact 
that he made no obicction to the wording of certain 
circulars sent him some time ago, the receipt of which 
he acknowledged in a letter of September 15. On these 
circulars he was cxpressly termed one of the editors. In 
a correspondence ranging over two months before the 
publication of Ion, Mr. Soddy wrote not a word against 
the wording of these circulars. Moreover, in his letter of 
September 25 he expressly desires that I should spare him 
as moch of the editorial work as possible, as his time was 
limited. I thought I should be granting his request by 
not submitting to him the personal reports of prominent 
men of science, which, moreover, J, in my capacity as 
editor, should have included. I may take this opportunity 
of adding that Mr. Soddy never had any manner of par- 
ticipation in the journal. It will be evident that his 
secession will offer no hindrance to the continuance of the 
journal. Cras. H. Watter 

16 Tleathfield Gardens, Tornham Green, 

London, W., December 1. 
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TWO GIFT-BOOKS ON GEOLOGY. 


T may be presumed that both these antedated works 

are intended for the Christmas season, and their 
print, illustrations, and binding make them highly 
attractive as gift-books for the young. Both, how- 
ever, contain matter based on recent observation, and 
both will probably bring the results of research before 
many who have no acquaintance with scientilic 
journals. There was a_ delightful book, entitled 
““The Wonders of the World,’ published somewhere 
about the time of the battle of Waterloo, which we 
used to read side by side with Brewster’s ‘‘ Natural 
Magic.’" It is more to the point to say that to this 
book Charles Darwin owed his earliest 
inspiration. Mr. Grew's far hand- 
somer volume shows how far we have 
progressed in style and picturesque- 
ness; but it depends equally on its fas- 
cinating appeal to what the earth is 
actually doing. Some of the examples 
of natural processes necessarily remain 
the same, but Lisbon and Calabria are 
now overshadowed by San Francisco 
and the Montagne Pelée. .\ fine series 
of photographic plates, mostly from 


Messrs. Underwood's well-known 
American series, has been chosen to 
illustrate the phenomena described. 
Extinct animals, mainly from Miss 


Woodward's skilful drawings, which 
were first published in Knipe's ‘ From 
Nebula to Man,’’ are used to empha- 
sise the romance of palaontology. 

Many of the chapters, such as Viii., 
1X) SGQeNianid AVi., are somendliae 
speculative for a worl that seeks to 
convince the reader of the romance of 
ordinary things. In chapter xvi., on 
volcanoes and mountain formation, 
views are propounded that still require 
a great deal of thinking over, and in 
chapter xiv. we are not sure that the 
author distinguishes between volcanic 
accumulation and elevation of the 
ocean floor. Matters are clearer in the 
pages dealing with the long history 
of life upon the globe, though there is 
still a tendency to dwell on the uncer- 
tain rather than on the known. This 
is seen in the attempts to picture the 
geography of past geological periods; 
what evidence have we, for instance, 
for any of the statements on p. 2117 
Does the author really mean that Ben 
Nevis and the Pennine Chain, to men- 
tion two of the details, stood aboye 
the sea in late Silurian times? 

The note of modernity struck in the 
second chapter by the introduction of 
the pear-shaped earth is maintained 
in the twenty-second chapter by the account of 
the rise of the proboscideans. The literary style is so 
direct and agreeable that few will open the book with- 
out wishing to read further, and some may be led on 
to borrow fron: a library the old classics of geology, 
which are less ‘‘ modein,’? but on which we all are 
glad to build. 


1 The Romance of Modern Geology : describing in Simple but Exact 
Language the Making ofthe Earth, with Some Accountof Prehis:oric Animal 
Life.’ By E.S. Grew. Pp. 308 (London: Seeley and Co., Lid., 1909 
[actually September, 1908.}) Price 5s. 

““The Romance of Early British Life from the Earliest Times to the 
Coming of the Danes." Ry G. F. Scott Elliot. Pp. 358. (London : Seeley: 
and Co., Ltd, rgog [actually September, 1908.]) Price 5s. 
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Eruption of Mount Asama, Japan. 


Mr. Scott Elliot’s book follows aptly on that which 
narrates the building of the world. ‘* The Romance 
of Early British Life’? is cleverly written by means 
of a series of stories, in which the manners of suc- 
cessive peoples are rendered with the insight and 
humour of a Dutch genre painter, and yet with the 
sober references to authorities that befit a man of 
science. Such a book, cheerful and romantic as it 
is, has involved a wide extent of reading. Incidents 
and evidences are gathered from  archzeological 
journals, and appear quite naturally in their places 
as parts of a connected tale. This, like the sad 
fate of Bardolph, is in the true Shakespearean 
manner. We do not like the names, such as 


From ** The Romance of Modern Geology." 


Eolithicus and O'’Wookey, selected for primeval 
savages, but none of their real titles have come down 
tous. Mr. Jack London, whose modern seamen often 
realise the savage, has, of course, done far better 
in his vivid perception of the Stone age; we may 
all the more congratulate Mr. Scott Elliot on having 
given us an independent and convincing picture. 
On p. 2g he states that Eolithie man, whom he 
has shown as terribly individualistic, ‘ nearly carried 
out, as only a society of squirrels and hedgehogs 
could do, the beautiful ideals of modern Socialism." 
This is indeed a puzzle, as is the equally unnecessary 
reference to the editors of radical newspapers on 


ue 
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remarks off lightly. The Romans in Britain are 
shown in the usual cotours, but we must remember 
that even the modern English are not loved as predom- 
inant partners and invaders. The Mediterranean race, 
however, here styled Picts, comes off fairly well, even 
when invading; but we fancy that too little credit is 
given to it for moulding the so-called Celtic modern 
Irishman. 

The spirited illustrations, by Messrs. L. Speed and 
J. F. Campbell, will favourably attract the eyes of 
parents and guardians. The map of Britain opposite 
Pp. 226 contains too great a mixture of languages, 
and does not give a picture of any special epoch. 
This, however, can be remedied in school libraries, 
and we confess that we should like to conduct a 
class through Mr. Scott Elliot’s volume, with the 
aid of a good atlas and a fortnight of excursions in 
the field. Those would indeed be happy days for all 
of us. (Go ky a 12 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF NUBIA. 


gh objects of the archaeological survey of Nubia 

which has been undertaken by the Government 
of Egypt are, first, to ascertain the extent and value 
of the historical material buried under the soil; 
secondly, to make this material available for the re- 
construction of the early history of that country and 
of its relations with the Nile valley. There is reason 
to believe that in the pre-dynastic period Lower Nubia 
formed with Egypt a single region of culture, and 
possibly a single ethnological district. Later on the 
northern lands developed more rapidly, and Nubia 
failed to keep pace with Egypt. .\t any rate, when 
the Egyptians pushed southwards under the twelfth 
dynasty, some of the products of Nubian civilisation 
are found closely to resemble, in technique and 
material, products of the pre-dynastic age common 
to both countries. The present survey aims at re- 
constructing the culture development of some fifteen 
centuries of Nubian civilisation which at present are 
a blank. 

The first and second Bulletins, recently issued, 
supply a preliminary account of investigations in the 
district which, owing to the re-modelling of the Aswan 
dam, will now be permanently submerged. This 
archeological imaterial would, in default of such an 
inquiry, have been permanently lost to science. 

The survey illustrates the variety of races and 
culture which prevails within this area. We have a 
succession of interments starting from the archaic 
period through post-Roman, Christian, and Moslem 
times. The extensive denudation which has occurred 
has exposed the burials of the earliest age. One 
group of later graves contains a number of male 
negro bodies, most of whom met their death by hang- 
ing or decapitation—doubtless the record of a tragedy 
which followed one of the local revolts so frequent 
during the Roman or Byzantine occupations of the 
country. 


It requires a Charles Kingsley to carry such | 


The survey of these cemeteries, conducted by Dr. | 


G. A. Reisner, is supplemented by a very valuable 
anatomical report by Drs. Elliot Smith and F. Wood 
Jones, which illustrates the complexity of the ethno- 
logical materials now under detailed examination. 
From the earliest predynastic times down to the early 
dynastic, the whole region, according to Dr. Reisner, 
was characteristically Egyptian in culture: and the 
race occupying it is believed by Prof. Elliot Smith to 
be pure Egyptian. At a later period the population 
became isolated from Egyptian influence, and there- 
fore assimilated Negroid elements. We find some 
contracted burials of the Egyptian  predynastic 
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period, corpses of pure and half-bred negroes, 
while the majority ot the bodies examined conform 
to a quite different physical type, the origin of which 
we have to seelx in Syria and the south-eastern shores 
of Europe. The remains are in most cases excellently 
preserved, being packed with salt and fruits of certain 
plants not yet identified, and then wrapped in coarse 
cloth. Some of these persons, even one who bore on 
his arm a wooden cross as the emblem of the 
Christian faith, had been circumcised. Other inter- 
ments, again, appear from the anatomical evidence 
to represent .family burial places, ithe structural 
identity of the occupants being remarkably apparent. 
In one case, that of a young woman, the cause ot 
death was plainly appendicitis; in another, long- 
standing pleuritic adhesions, and in a third osteo- 
arthritis, so-called rheumatic gout. were identified. 
This is the disease which shows itself with the greatest 
frequency in the bodies of all periods. The older 
skulls show no signs of dental caries, except in the 
case of the ‘‘ milk’ teeth of three children, which 
is believed to be the first recorded occurrence of dental 
caries in an ancient Egyptian or Nubian under the 
age of sixteen; but this is common in the foreign 
Christian group. The discovery of a case of tuber- 
culosis in the Biga cemetery is exceptionally interest. 
ing, the only other known early Egyptian instance 
of this disease being that of a corpse of an infant 
from the ancient Empire burying-ground at the Giza 
pyramids, which presented the typical lesion of 
advanced hip disease which may have been of the 
tubercular type. But this is not quite certain, because 
tubercle bacilli have not been as yet definitely traced, 
and Dr. A. R. Ferguson is disposed to doubt the 
diagnosis of tubercular lesions. The same is tho 
case with syphilitic lesions. Dr. Elliot Smith has 
never observed a case in ancient Egyptian bones, and 
regards most of the instances hitherto reported a3 
due to the post-mortem destruction of the bones by 
beetles. It is also remarkable that there is no occur- 
rence of tattooing so common in modern times, nor 
of the custom of skin gashing, which is almost 
universal in Nubia and the Sudan at the present 
time. 

The present Bulletin is intended merely to describe 
some of the facts which have been elicited in the 
course of a summary investigation of the great mass 
of ethnological material unearthed by Dr. Reisner. 
It will be followed by a detailed archeological and 
anatomical report, the appearance of which will be 
awaited with interest. Meanwhile the anatomical and 
craniometrical observations by Dr. Elliot Smith, and 
Dr. Wood Jones’s pathological report, supply a large 
amount of fresh anthropological material. 

The Government of Egypt deserves congratulations 
for the initiation of a most important survey, which 
will supply abundant materials from which the 
archeological and ethnological conditions of a 
hitherto unexplored region can be safely reconstructed: 


AIMALIS AN PHY SIOGRA PID 


fe response to a proposal made in 1906 by the 
“Board of Scientific Advice’ to the Survey of 
India that a paper should be compiled ‘' summarising 
the geographical position of the Himalayas and 
Tibet ’’ for the benefit of travellers in those regions. 
a series of papers on these parts has been issued 
which is not only of great scientific value in itself, 
but will surely answer the purpose of directing scien- 
1“ A Sketch of the Geography and Geology of the Himalayan Mountains 
and Tibet.” By Col. S. G. Rurraid, R E., F.R.S, and H. 1. Hayden. 


(Calcutta : Superintendent of (scvernment Printing, 1907.) 3 Parts, price 
Rs. 2 each. 
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tific research towards the elucidation of 
blems which beset the study of high altitudes. 

Yhe combination of authorship is sufficient indica- 
tion of the recognition of the close intimacy which 
exists between geography and geology. The three 
parts now issued are generally geographical in their 
purpose; a fourth which is to follow is more strictly 
veological. ; 

Part i. deals with the subject of Asiatic peaks, and 
is an admirable summary of existing knowledge about 
them. We have a most interesting series ol! notes 
on their altitude, constitution, names, distribution, 
and geology. ‘* The determination of their position 
and heights is the first step on the ladder of geo- 
graphical knowledge,’’ says Col. Burrard, and the 


fundamental part which they play in the making of | 


maps and in the evolution of a scientific conception 
of the configuration of mountain systems is well 
iflustrated. In spite of the increase of local knowledge 
which must be the result of closer and more intimate 
exploration, every geographcr will agree with Col. 
Burrard's appeal for the retention of well-known 
names with no unnecessary and pedantic changes of 
spelling, or constant cor- 
rection of altitudes, in 


many pro- , 
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hardly treat these latter phases of mountain construc- 
tion with such scant respect as the geologist. Like 
the map-maker, who first defines all his river courses 
and then fills in the mountains between, he maintains 
that it is the river and valley which is of paramount 
cconomic importance; and if two rivers between them 
carve out a range in a direction absolutely transverse 
to the original tectonic folds, that such a range for 
all practical purposes may be vastly more important 
than the battered, undermined, and disintegrated 


| granite core which formed the axis of the primeval 
| fold, but which is now only to be recognised by the 


magnificence of its detached (but duly aligned) groups 
of gigantic peaks. To put it shortly, Col. Burrard 
maintains that inasmuch as the groups of highest 
peaks which follow an orderly curve through the 
length of the Himalaya indicate the main range of 
the system, this fact should be emphasised in topo- 
graphical maps rather than main water partings or 
river systems. Scientifically, doubtless, this may be 
correct, but the travelling public for whom maps are 
made will, we fear, still [ail to see with the eye of 
scientific faith, and will continue to believe the out- 


our maps. «As regards 
the altitudes, however, 
it might be well to con- 


sider whether the figures 
tinally adopted might 
not be reduced to round 
numbers. All the diffi- 
culties attending the de- 


termination of great 
altitudes are touched 
upon by Col. Burrard, 
and when we consider 
the errors which may 
arise from a wrong es- 
timation of corrections 
due to refraction; from 
local deflection of the 
level; from the varying 
depths of snow over- 
fving the peak; or even 
from that elusive quan- 
tity, mean sea-level; we 


may fairly ask whether 
we are justified in 
crystallising the height 
of Mount Everest, for 
instance, at 29,003 feet instead of rendering it in terms 
(so much easier to remember) of 29,000. IX, at 28,250 
is satisfactory, but Kinchinjunga at 28,146 would 
surely be better at 28,150. -\ strict adherence to the 
mean value deduced from all observations taken is no 
doubt necessary as an official record, but its introduc- 
tion into the ordinary map does certainly tend towards 
a false impression of minute accuracy. 

Part ii. deals with mountain ranges and their con- 
formation, and in this part we think that the geo- 
graphical element has been too much subordinated to 
geology. Col. Burrard’s theories of the original form- 
ation of the gigantic uplands and hills of Asia is 
beyond criticism. They have long been accepted as 
the fundamental explanation of mountain structure, 
and we welcome with thankfulness a plain and simple 
statement of those general principles which govern 
the relationship between water partings and ranges; 


by which mountain folds have been arranged in | 


orderly lines, determining the main features of any 
great system—only to be cut to pieces and re-shaped 
into what appears to be haphazard irregularity by 
‘denudation and river action. But the geographer can 
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Chart to illustrate how the Great Himalaya range terminates first at the Indus, and secondly at the Brahmaputra. 


ward and visible evidence that these peaks are on 
spurs emanating from a main water-parting. 

There is also great difficulty in determining the 
exact position of some of these great structural folds. 
Col. Burrard has apparently encountered this diffi- 


, culty, for the letterpress at p. 123, part iii. (dealing 
| with river systems), hardly tallies with Fig. 2 of 


chart xxi. in part ii. Assuming that Col. Burrard 
includes the Ghorband drainage with that of the 
Panjshir in the former (which we must do), the 
southern ridge, or fold, of the Hindu Kush trough 
gets mixed up with the continuation of the “ Kailas °’ 
fold as depicted in the latter. Nor can we accept 
the statement as altogether proven that the Hari Rud 
valley represents a primeval tectonic trough and not 
the result of subsequent erosion. Col. Talbot (who 
surveyed the vallev) believed it to be the latter, and 
there is certainly no trace of a crystalline core to the 
ranges north and south of the Hari Rud. It is not 
altogether out of place to note that the assumption 
of a double range for the Hindu Kush may lead to 
serious political complications. If this double range 
exists, what becomes of our boundary (at present 


134 
undemarcated except by nature) with Afghanistan ? 
It is defined by the main water parting of the Hindu 
Kush. Which is to be the main water parting? 

One more small criticism must be permitted ere we 
close a sketchy notice of a work so valuable as to 
require serious and well-considered analysis. | The 
use of a publication of this sort to the ordinary 
traveller is largely limited by its portability. In 
its present form it would hardly serve the purpose of 
the mountaineer, who must before all things consider 
size, weight, and general handiness; and yet it is 
specially written for the mountaineer. Most of the 
illustrations (which probably govern the size of the 
issue) could be reduced to one-quarter their present 
size, and the rest could be folded in a separate pocket. 
It is much to be hoped that this treatise will have a 
wide circulation, but there is too much of the regular 
official *‘ Survey of India‘ type of publication about 
it for general use in its present form. Ae Wels il 


AIS MICGUIBIRS JURY NOSTRA (Gs (O22 IUIUUE IRONY Mic. 
OCIS IONS 
{pe anniversary mecting of the Roval Society was 
held as usual on St. Andrew’s Day, November 
30, at Burlington Ttouse. The report of the council 
was presented, in which reference was made to the 
chief subjects to which attention had been given during 
the year. As Lord Rayleigh expressed the desire to 
resign the presidency, the council submitted the name 
ol Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B., for election into the 
office of president. To fill the vacancy thus created it 
was proposed to transfer the foreign secretary, Prof. 
J. R. Bradford, into the office of principal secretary, 
and to elect Sir William Crookes as foreign seerctary. 
The officers, and also the other members of the council 
whose names were given in NaTuRE of November 5 
(p. 15), were elected at the annual meeting. Among 
other matters mentioned in the report of the council 
of the Society we notice the following : 


Two volumes have been issued descriptive of the physieal 
work of the National Antaretic Expedition. During the 
expedition a large number of photographs were taken of 
the scenery and physieal featurcs, partly also of the biology 
of the regions visited, while Mr. 1. A. Wilsun made many 
careful drawings of the various coast-lines that were 
passed. Although certain of these photographs have 
already been reproduecd in some of the reports and other 
works descriptive of the cxpedition, it was deeided to 
publish an ample and thuroughly illustrative series of both 
the photographs and the sketches, accompanied with maps 
which should shaw the precise position of each spot from 
which a panoramie photograph or sketeh had been talken. 
Future explorers will thus be helped to note any changes 
which may affect the snow-ficlds, glaciers, ice-barriers, or 
other features, while the general publie will be put in 
possession of a remarkably striking series of views of 
Antarctic seenery and life. Accordingly, an  Antaretie 
album and portfolio have been prepared by Mr. Wilson 
under the supervision of the committee, and are now nearly 
ready for publication. 

Within the last few weeks Dr. Mond has direeted the 
uttention of the officers of the society to the desirability of 
further acceleration of the eatalogue of scientific papers. 
As the result of conferenees with the officers and the 
direetor of the catalogue, he has undertaken to inerease 
h’s previous generous subventions by a sum of 2000l, on 

ndition that the society fall in with his suggestion that 
additional expert assistanee be employed to dea] with the 
arrangement of the material] for the subject indexes, and an 
effort be thus made to finish the index volumes for mech- 
anics, physics, and chemistry within two or three years. 

In April a letter was reecived from the Home Office on 
the subject of the disease known as glass-workers’ cataract, 
inguiring whether elucidation of the eause of the disease 
and its remedy, in the light of the physical and physio- 
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logical problems involved, cuuld be made the subject of an 
inquiry by a commitice of the Royul Soeiety. After full 
consideration the council appointed a committee to inquire 
inlo and report on this subicet. 

Changes have been made in the regulations as to grants 
for scientifie investigations. In order that applieants may 
be informed earlier in the year of the decisions of the 
Government Grant Committee with regard to grants, the 
regulations now provide that applieations shaJl be reecived 
not later thun January 1, and it is therefore hoped that it 
may be possible for the general eommittee to meet at 
some time before the end of March instead of in Mav. 

In 1870 the society placed in the hands of Sir William 
IJuggins, on loan, an equatorial mounting and twin tele- 
scopes, purchased by means of the Oliveira bequest, whieh 
was ta be expended on a teleseope. .\s was announced in 
last week's Nvicre (p. 114), Sir William Huggins is un. 
able now to make such use of the instruments as would 
justify him in retaining them. A new home for the 
instruments has been found, therefore, at the University 
of Cambridge. : 

At the end of last year a letter was received from the 
Colonial Office asking the society to advise in detail as 
to means for carrying out the further researches recom- 
mended by the tropieal diseases committec, as specified 
in the last report to the couneil. .\t the invitation of the 
committee Colonel Sir David Bruee has undertaken the 
supervision of further investigations in Uganda, and sailed 
in September last. 

The scheme for the establishment of an International 
Central Bureau in conneetion with sleeping sielkness, re- 
ferred to in the last report, having fallen through, I1.M. 
Government decided to establish a National Bureau in 
London, to be administered on similar lines, the cost 
heing defrayed from Imperial funds, including a contribu- 
lian from the Sudan. The bureau was definitely estab- 
lished in June last, one ef the society's rooms being placed 
at its disposal at the request of the Colonial Offiee. 


In his presidential address Lord Ravleigh referred to 
the heavy losses by death sustained by the Society 
among its fellows and foreign members. Particular 
reference was made to Lord Kelvin, Sir Richard 
Strachey, Dr. Sorby, and Sir John [Evans as having 
passed away since the last anniversary meeting. These 
and other main subjects of the uddress are here 
summarised :— 


We are fortunate in having secured for our Proeeedings 
a review of Kelvin‘'s life and work, written by one who 
is especially well qualified for the diffeult task. 1 do not 
doubt that Prof. Larmor is right in placing in the fore- 
front of that work those fundamental advances in thermo- 
dynamics which date from the middle of the last century. 
lt was Kelvin who first grasped the full scope of the prin- 
ciple known as the seeond law, a Jaw which may indeed 
well be considcred to stand first in order of importance, 
regarded from the point of view of man’s needs and oppor- 
tunities. 

My acquaintanee with Kelvin was limited, until about 
T88o, a tune when | was occupied with measurements 
relating to the cleetrical units, and reecived much appre- 
ejated eneouragement. From then onwards until his death 
] enjoyed the privilege of intimacy and, needless ta say, 
profited continually from his conversation, as 1 had done 
before from his writings. 

Dr. Sorby belonged to a class on whom England has 
special reason to congratulate herself, men who pursue 
science unprofessionally. The names of Cavendish, Young, 
Joule, and Darwin at once suggest themselves. It is to 
be feared that specialisation and the increasing cost and 
complication of experimental appliances are having a pre- 
judicial effeet in this regard. On the other hand, the 
amateur is not without advantages which compensate to 
some extent. Certainly, no one who has the root of the 
matter in him should be deterred by fears of such difficul- 
tics, and the example of Sorby suffices to show how much 
is open to ingenuity unaided by elaborate applianees. 

On the foreign list also the losses are heavy. We have 
especially to eandole with our colleagues in Franee upon 
the havoc caused by death within the last year or two. 
Janssen and Maseart, who was much missed at the reeent 
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Electrical Conference, had reached a full age; but 
Becquerel was in the full tide of life, and we had hoped 
to learn much more from him. .\s the discoverer of radio- 
uctivity, he had opened up inquiries the significance of 
which seems ever on the increase. Seienee has lost a 
leader ; his friends and the world a charming personality. 

During the time that 1 was sverctary, and so concerned 
with the passing of mathcinatical papers through the 
press, | was much struck with the carelessness of ‘authors 
in the arrangement of their munuscript, lt is frequently 
forgotten that a line of print in the Transactions and in 
the new form of the Procecdings will hold much more 
than a line of ordinary manuscript, unless, indeed, the 
handwriting is exceptionally small. Unless the authors’ 
indications were supplemented, it frequently occurred that 
several lines of print were occupied by what might cqually 
well, and in my judgment much better, be contained in 
one line. Even practise ‘d writers would do well, when they 
regard their manuscript ius complete so far as regurds 
matter and phrasing, to go over it again entirely from the 
point of view of the printing. En this way much expense 
und space would be spared, and the uppearance of the 
printed page improved. 

Apart from questions of printing, the choice of symbols 
for representing mathematical and physical quantities is 
of some importance, and is embarrassed by varying usages, 
especially in different countrics. A committee now sitting 
is concerned with the srclection of symbols for electrical 
und magnetic quantities, but the question is really much 


wider. One hesitates to suggest another international 
conference. and perhaps something could be done by dis- 


cussion in scientific newspapers. Obviously some give and 
take would be necessary. When the arguments from con- 
venience are about balanced, appeal might be made to the 
authority of distinguished men, especially of those who 
were pioneers in the definition and use of the quantity to 
be represented. .As an example of the difficulties to be 
faced, 1 may instance the important case of a symbol far 
refractive index. In English writings the symbol is usually 
#, and on the Continent ». By the early optical writers 
it would seem that no particular symbol was appropriated. 
in 1815 (Phil. Trans., 1815) Brewster has m. The earliest 
use of » that 1 have come across is by Sir John Ilerschel 
(Phil. Vrans., 121, p. 230), and the same symbol was 
used by Coddington (1829) and by Hamilton (1830), both 
distinguished workers in optics. On the other hand, x 
was emploved by Fraunhofer (1515), and his authority must 
be reckoned very high. .\s regards convenience, | should | 
suppose that the balance of advantage would incline to p, 
since n is wanted so frequcatly in other senses. Another 
case in which there may be difficulties in obtaining a 
much-to-be-desired uniformity is: the symbol for electrical 
resistance. 

On a farmer occasion i indulged in comment upon the 
tendency of some recent mathematics, which were doubt- 
less understood as the mild grumbling of an elderly man 
who does not like to see himself left too far behind. In 
the same spirit | am inclined to complain of what seem 
unnecessary changes in mathematical nomenclature. In 
my youth, by a natural extension of a long-established 
usage relative to equations, we spoke of the roofs of a 
function, meaning thereby those values of the argument 
which cause the function to vanish. In many modern 
writings | read of the seroes of a function in the same 
sense. There may be reasons for this change; but the 
new expression seems to necd precaution in its use, other- | 
wise we are led to such flowers of speech as *‘ zeroes with 
real part positive,” which I recently came across (Proc. 
Math. Soc., vol. xxxi., p. 266). But though I may use 
a little my privilege of grumbling over details, I hope | 
shall not be misunderstaod as undervaluing the progress 
made in recent years, which, indeed, seems to me to be 
very remarkable and satisfactory, regarded from the scien- 
tific point of view. On the other hand, I cannot help 
feeling misgivings as to the suitability of the highly 
specialised mathematics of the present day for a gencral 
intellectual training, and [ hape that a careful wa tch mav 
he maintained to check, in good time, any evil tendencies 
that may become apparent. 

Among the natahle advances of the present year is the 
liquefaction of helium by Prof. Onnes, of Leyden. It is 
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but a few years since Sir J. Dewar opened up a new field 
of temperature by his liquetaction of hydrogen, and now a 
further extension is made which, if reckoned merely in 
difference of temperature, may appear inconsiderable, but 
seen from the proper thermodynamical standpoint is recog- 
nised to be far-reaching. The cxploration of this new field 
can hardly fat! to afford valuable guidance for our ideas 
concerning the general properties and constitution of matter. 
Prof. Onnes’s success is the reward of labours well directed 
and protracted over miny years. 

The discovery and application by Rutherford and Geiger 
of an electrical method of counting the number of a par- 
ticles [rom radio-active substances constitutes an important 
step, and one that appears to afford better determinations 
than hitherto of various fundamental quantities. It would 
be of interest to learn what interpretation is put upon 
these results by thase who still desire to regard matter as 


homogeneous. 
Another very interesting observation published during 
the year is that of Hale upon the Zeeman effect in sun- 


spots, tending to show that the spots are fields of intense 
magnetic force. Anything which promises a clue as to the 
nature of these mystcrious peculiarities of the solar surface 
is especially welcome. Until we understand better than 
we do these solar processes, on which our very existence 
depends, we may do well to cullivate a humbler frame of 
mind than that indulged in by some of our colleagues. 

A theoretical question of importance is raised by the 
observations of Nordmann and Tikhoff showing a small 
chromatic displacement of the phase of minimum bright- 
ness in the case of certain variable stars. The absence of 
such an effect has been hitherto the principal argument 


| on the experimental side for assuming a velocity of pro- 


pagation in vacuum independent of frequency or wave- 
length. ‘The tendency of the observations would be to 
suggest a dispersion in the same direction as in ordinary 
matter, but of almost infinitesimal amount, in view of the 
immense distances over which the propagation takes place. 
Lebedew has pointed out that this conclusion may be 
evaded by assuming an asymmetry involving colour in the 
process by which the variability is brought about, and he 
remarks that although the dispersions indicated by Nord- 
mann and Tikhoff are in the same direction, the amounts 
calculated from the best available values of the parallaxcs 
differ in the ratio of 30 to 1. In view of this discrepancy 
and of the extreme minuteness of the dispersion that would 
be indicated, the probabilities seem at the moment to lie 
on the side of Lebedew's explanation; doubtless further 
fuets will be available in the near future. 

[ cannot abstain from including in the achievements of 


the year the remarkable successes in mechanical flight 
altauined by the brothers Wright, although the interest is 
rather social and practical than purely scientific. For 


many years, in fact ever since 1 became acquainted with 
the work of Penaud and Wenham, {1 have leaned to the 
opinion that flight was possible as a feat. This question 
is now settled, and the tendency may perhaps be to jump 
too quickly to the conclusion that what can be done as a 
feat will soon be possible for the purposes of daily life. 
But there is a very large gap to be bridged over; and the 
argument urged by Prof. Newcomb, and based on the prin- 
ciple of dynamical similarity, that the difficulties must 
increase with the scale of the machines, goes far to pre- 
clude the idea that regular ocean service will be con- 
ducted by flying machines rather than bv ships; but, as 
the history of science and invention abundantly proves, it 
is rash to set limits. For special purposes, such as ex- 
ploration, we may expect to see flying machines in use 
before many years have passed. 

The report of the National Physical Laboratory for the 
year again indicates remarkable growth. The various new 
buildings, which have been erected and equipped during 
recent years at a cost of about 33,onol., are now occupied, 
and the result is that both researches and test work can 
be carried out with much greater ease and efficiency than 
preva. The buildings of the magnetic observatory at 

Eskdalemuir are now occupied, but, unfortunately, difficulty 
has arisen in making the magnetograph rooms, which are 
underground, completely water-tight, and the recording 
apparatus is not yet properly installed. 

The progress of the ‘‘ Royal Society Catalogue of Scien- 
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tific Papers'’ has advanced a definite .tage during the 
year through the publication, by the Cambridge University 
Press, of the index volume of pure mathematics for the 
nineteenth century. Owing to the magnitude of the 
material to be indexed in the several sciences, it has been 
necessary to adopt drastic measures of compression, and 
the 40,000 entries involved in the present section have thus 
been condensed into one royal octavo volume of some 70Q 
pages. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Schuster I had the oppor- 
tunity of submitting to the council, before the expiry of 
my term of office, a generous proposal which he makes 
for instituting a fund of r50o!., the interest of which is 
to be applied to pay the travelling expenses of delegates 
of the society to the International Association of Academies. 
Dr. Schuster felt that the absence of such a provision 
laid a burden upon delegates, and might operate to limit 
the choice of the society. 1 was empowered by the council 
to convey their cordial thanks to Dr. Schuster, and | 
have now the pleasure of making his benefaction known 
to the society at large. 


MEDALLISTS, 1908. 
Copley MEDAL. 


The Copley medat is awarded to Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, F.R.S. 

It is now sixty years since this distinguished naturalist 
began his scientific career. During this long period he 
has been unceasingly active in the prosecution of natural- 
history studies. So far back as 1848 he accompanied the 
late Henry Walter Bates to the region of the Amazon, 
and remained four years there, greatly enriching zoology 
and botany, and laying at the same time the basis of that 
wide range of biological acquirement by which all his 
writings have been characterised. From South America 
he passed to the Malay Archipelago, and spent there some 
eight fruitful years. It was during his stay in that region 
that he matured those broad views regarding the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants and animals which on his 
return to this country he was able to elaborate in his 
well-known classic volumes on that subject. It was there, 
too, amid the problems presented by the infinite variety 
of tropical life, that he independently conceived the idea 
of the theory of the origin of species by natural selection 
which Charles Darwin had already been working out for 
years before. His claims to the admiration of all men 
of science were recognised by the Royal Society forty 
years ago, when, in 1868, a Roya] medal was awarded to 
him, Again, when in 1890 the Darwin medal was 
founded, he was chosen as its first recipient. 


RumMFOoRD MEDAL. 


The Rumford medal is awarded to Prof. Hendrik Antoon 
Lorentz, For.Mem.R.S. 

Prof. Hendrik Antoon Lorentz, of Leyden, has been dis- 
tinguished during the last quarter of a century by his 
fundamental investigations in the principles of the theory 
of radiation, especially in its electric aspect. His earliest 
memoirs were concerned with the molecular equivalents 
which obtain in the refractive (and dispersive) powers of 
different substances; in them he arrived at formula that 
still remain the accepted mode of theoretical formulation 
of these phenomena. The main result, that 


(uw? —1)/(H? +2) 


is proportional jointly to the density of distribution of the 
molecules, and to a function of the molecular free periods 
and the period of the radiation in question, rests essentially 
only on the idea of propagation in some type of elastic 
medium; and thus it was reached simultaneously, along 
different special lines, by H. A. Lorentz originally from 
Helmholtz’s form of Maxwell’s electric theory, and by 
L. Lorenz, of Copenhagen, from a general idea of pro- 
pagation after the manner of elastic solids. 

The other advance in physical science with which Prof. 
Lorentz’s name is most closely associated is one of greater 


Precision, the molecular development of Maxwell’s theory 
of electrodynamics. 
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Royat MEpDALS. 


A Royal medal is awarded to Prof. John Milne, F.R.s , 
for his work on seismology. In 1875 Dr. Milne accepted 
the position of professor at Tokyo, which was offered to 
him by the Imperial Government of Japan. His attention 
was almost immediately attracted to the study of earth- 
quakes, and he was led to design new forms of construc- 
tion for buildings and engineering structures with the view 
of resisting the destructive effects of shocks. His sug- 
gestions have been largely adopted, and his designs have 
been very successful for the end in view. Incidentally, he 
studied the vibrations of locomotives, and showed how to 
obtain a more exact balancing of the moving parts, and 
thus to secure smoother running and a saving of fuel. 
Here again his suggestions were accepted, and his work 
was recognised by the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

He next devoted himself to the study of artificial shocks 
produced by the explosion of dynamite in borings. He 
then studied actual shocks as observed at nine stations 
connected by telegraph wires. A seismic study of Tokyo, 
and subsequently of the whole of northern Japan, followed. 
In this latter work he relied on reports from fifty stations. 
The Government then took up the matter, increased his 
fifty stations to nearly 1000, and founded a chair of seismo- 
logy for Mr. Milne. On his return to England in 1895 
he succeeded in obtaining international cooperation, and 
reports are now received by him from some 200 stations 
furnished with trustworthy instruments, and scattered all 
over the world. 

The work of Dr. Henry Head, on which is founded the 
award of the other Royal medal, forms a connected series 
of researches on the nervous system (made partly in con- 
junction with Campbell, Rivers, Sherren, and Thompson), 
published for the most part in Brain at various times 
since 1893 up to the present date, and constituting one 
of the most original and important contributions to neuro- 
Jogical science of recent times. 

His first paper (‘‘ Disturbances of Sensation with Special 
Reference to the Pain of Visceral Disease,’’ 1893), founded 
on minute and laborious clinical investigation, established 
in a more precise manner than had hitherto been done 
the relations between the somatic and visceral systems 
of nerves. He confirmed from the clinical side the experi- 
mental researches of Sherrington on the distribution of 
the posterior roots of the spinal nerves. 


Davy MeEbAL. 


The Davy medal is awarded to Prof. William Augustus 
Gilden) h.R.S. 

The researches of Prof. Tilden extend into many 
domains. His recent work on the specific heats of the 
elements in relation to their atomic weights, described to 
the society in the Bakerian lecture for to00, and in two 
later papers published also in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, is of high theoretical importance. The employ- 
ment of liquid oxygen as an ordinary laboratory reagent, 
rendered possible by the researches of Dewar and others, 
has enabled Prof. Tilden to test the validity of Dulong 
and Petit’s law and of Neumann’s law over a much wider 
range of temperature than was possible before, and to 
give a truer estimate of the range of their validity. 

In the region of organic chemistry he has carried out 
important researches on the terpenes, such as that on the 
hydrocarbons from Pinus sylvestris, on terpin and terpinol, 
and on limettin. In inorganic chemistry, his investigations 
on agua regia and on nitrosyl chloride are especially 
noteworthy. 

Darwin MeEpAL. 


The Darwin medal is awarded to Prof. August Weis- 
mann for his contributions to the study of evolution. He 
was one of the early supporters of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion by means of natural selection, and wrote in support 
of the Darwinian theory in 1868. His great series of 
publications from that date onward must always remain 
a monument of patient inquiry. In forming an estimate 
of his work, it does not scem essential that we should 
decide on the admissibility of his germ-plasm theory. It 
is in like manner unimportant that he was, in certain 
respects, forestalled by Galton, and that his own views 
have undergone changes. The fact remains that he has 
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done more than any other man to focus scientific attention 
on the mechanism of inheritance. 


livciis MEDAL. 

The Hughes medal is awarded to Prof. Eogen Goldstein. 

Prof. Goldstein was one of the early workers on the 
modern detailed investigation of the electric discharge in 
rarefied gascs, and by long-continued researches has con- 
tributed substantially to the systematic analysis of the 
complex actions presenting themselves in that field. Of 
these researches may be mentioned his observations of the 
vffect of magnetic force on striations, of the phosphor- 
escence produced by the kathode rays, and of the reflection 
of kathode rays. 

By his discovery of the so-called Ianalstrahlen, or 
positive rays, he has detected an essential feature of the 
phenomenon, which, in his own hands and in those of 
other workers, has already thrown much uceded light on 
the atomic transformations that are involved. 


Tue Past anp PRESENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

At the anniversary dinner, held at the Hétel Métro- 
pole on Monday evening, Sir Archibald Geikie pre- 
sided, and a distinguished company of fellows and 
their guests assembled together. 


Prof. Lorentz, in proposing the toast of “‘ The Royal 
Society,’’ said he availed himself of the opportunity for 
suying «a few words about the Royal Society, the time- 
honoured and world-renowned institution which for two 
centuries and a half had pursued with untiring energy the 
object for which it was founded—the improvement of 
natural knowledge. Surely there were few things so 
wonderful as that society, originating in a small club of 
persons who met weekly in the most simple manner for 
the discussion of philosophical inquiries, and grown by its 
own force, unaided by the State, as other academies usually 
were, to a mighty body which extended its influence all 
over the globe, and the annals of which showed a long 
list of the very first and most illustrious of natural philo- 
sophers, from Boyle and Newton to Charles Darwin and 
Lord Kelvin. The most striking feature in their long 
history was, perhaps, the unbroken continuity between the 
past and the present, between the modest beginnings and 
the glorious onward career, a continuity that was per- 
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spicuous, not only in the constancy of their true and high’ 


scientific spirit, but also, he thought, in the outward 
form. The collected works of Huygens, now being pub- 
lished, contained about 3000 letters, and many of them 
were directed to or received from members of their society, 
the chief correspondents at the time of which he was now 
speaking being Moray, the first secretary, Oldenburg, and 
eventually their first president, Lord Brouncker. Among 
the subjects treated in these letters there were some very 
proper for illustrating the continuity of which he had 
spoken. For instance, Lord Brouncker devoted much of 
his time to pendulum experiments for the purpose of find- 
ing a universal and natural unit of length. He was 
careful about the material of which the pendulum should 
be made. It ought, he thought, to be of good silver. 
In these days they had seen Sir J. J. Thomson experi- 
menting with a pendulum which consisted of much more 
valuable material, namely, radium, though not, of course, 
niade entirely of radium. So in those early days they 
could notice a feature that seemed to him to be charac- 
teristic of British physical science, the invention of 
mechanical models for the purpose of illustrating natural 
phenomena, a method that had borne such splendid fruits 
in the hands of Faraday, Lord Kelvin, Maxwell, and their 
successors. 


In responding to the toast of “‘ The Royal Society,” the 
newly clected president, Sir .Archibald Geikie, spoke as 
follows :— 

It is not without interest on an occasion like the pre- 
sent to look hack for a little at the first beginnings of 
such an institution as the Royal Society, and to compare 
and contrast its present condition with that of its infancy. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, amidst the first 
impetus given by the writings of Francis Bacon, a small 
company of enthusiasts for what was called the ‘‘ New 
Philosophy.” including such men as Robert Bayle, Robert 
IIook+, William Petty, John Evelyn, and Henry Olden- 
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barg, met together ia London, mainly for the purpose of 
making experiments and discussing with each other the 
lessons to be drawn therefrom. This select company, 
which some of its members knew by the name of ** The 
Invisible College,"’ eventually gained the sympathetic 
notice of Charles IJ. He incorporated and named them 
‘The Royal Society,’’ and such was his interest in their 
welfare that he was induced to grant them no less than 
three charters in the course of seven years. He is said 
to have suggested to them various subjects for experi- 
ment, but there is good evidence that, with his keen sense 
of humour, he liked sometimes to make fun of them. 
Pepys tells how, a few months after the society had re- 
ceived its first charter, the King ‘‘ mightily laughed at 
them for spending time in weighing of ayre and doing 
nothing else since they sat.’? Yhe Royal example was 
followed with less good nature by poets such as Butler, 
who satirised the young society; but the philosophers 
outlived the sarcasm. That they were in most serious 
earnest in their experimental inquiries was shown by 
their appointing and subsidising some of their number 
as “‘ curators of experiments,’’ whose daty it was to pre- 
pare experiments which were exhibited and discussed at 
their weekly meetings. These experimental demonstrations 
and the discussions arising from them, rather than the 
reading of set papers, were the characteristic feature of the 
earliest meetings of the society. 

In those days the range of natural knowledge was com- 
paratively limited, so that a fairly complete acquaintance 
with all its fields was not bevond the compass of any man 
of average intelligence and industry; but as this range 
widened and the boundaries of the several branches of 
science extended, it became in the course of vears in- 
creasingly difficult to Jollow the original experimental 
arrangements for the meetings. Fully equipped labora- 
tories had to be created outside the Royal Society, where 
long and intricate series of connected experiments and 
investigations could be carried on in the domains of physics 
and chemistry, and ultimately also of biology. Hence by 
degrees papers descriptive of these researches supplanted 
at the society’s meetings the older practical demonstrations 
of the processes of experiment, and came to be, as they 
are now, the recognised form in which advances in science 
are laid before the society. 

The reading of these papers, or abstracts of them, the 
careful consideration of them by specially appointed com- 
mittees, and the ultimate publication of such of them as 
are approved in the Proceedings or Philosophical Trans- 
actions, form the main part of the scientific work of the 
Royal Society at the present time. We can point with 
not unjustifiable pride to our long series of published 
volumes as a memorable record of the advance of all 
branches of natural science during nearly 250 years, aud 
of the share which the society has had in furthering this 
progress. 

But the meetings, discussions, and publications form 
only a portion of the ordinary business of the Royal 
Society. I think it is not generally known how much 
additional work the society is now called upon to under- 
take. The confidence felt by Parliament, the Government, 
and the country at large in the society’s capacity and 
judgment is shown by the multifarious tasks which have 
been entrusted to it, outside of what might well be re- 
garded as its more legitimate sphere of operations. Thus 
it nominates a representative to the governing body of 
each of the great public schools, who is specially charged 
to watch over the interests of science in the general curri- 
culum of instruction. Jt has a voice in the election of 
same of the scientific chairs in the two older universities. 
It administers the annual Parliamentary grant of soool. 
for the furtherance of scientific investigations. It has 
been entrusted with the control and supervision of the 
National Physical Laboratory. It takes a large share in 
the visitation and direction of Greenwich Observatory. It 
nominates nearly one-half of the Lawes trust, which has 
rendered such important services to the scientific develop- 
ment of agricuJture. 

Over and above these standing engagements, if one 
may so call them, the Royal Society is not infrequently 
consulted by the various public departments of the country 
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is required. In recent years these applications have had 
more special reference to the nature and origin of various 
diseases in our colonies and stations abroad, and the best 
means to be adopted for coping with them. As an illus- 
tration of this side of the society’s activity, [ may refer 
to our late inquiry into Malta fever—a disease which for 
many years so seriously disabled our naval and military 
establishments in the Mediterranean basin. This investi- 
gation was undertaken at the joint request of the 
Admiralty, War Office, and Colonial Office. Within a few 
months we were fortunate in discovering the source of the 
malady, and were able to point out the precautions to be 
taken in dealing with the fever. The satisfactory result 
has been attained of almost entirely banishing the disease 
from the hospitals of Malta. .\ more difficult and pro- 
longed inquiry has been in progress for some yeurs into 
the terrible evil of sleeping sickness. The commission 
sent out to Central Africa by the Royal Society soon 
ascertained the immediate cause of the malady, but 
although the investigation has been prosecuted in various 
directions, no certain cure or preventive has yet been 
tound. A few weeks ago our eminent and _ intrepid 
colleague Sir David Bruce, taking with him two officers 
of the Army Medical Department, returned to Uganda to 
renew his inquiries on the spot. We have alsa a com- 
mittee at work in London endeavouring to discover a 
drug that may be effectual in the treatment of trypanosome 
diseases. We sincerely hope that the various efforts now 
in vigorous operation may be ultimatcly successful, and 
thas that in wide tracts of Central Africa which have been 
so grievously depopulated, this fatal scourge, if not 
wholly exterminated, may at least be reduced alike in its 
area of distribution and in the seriousness of its effects. 
1 may add that the Colonial Office recently established 
a national bureau [or the parpose of collecting and dis- 
seminating information from all quarters regarding sleep- 
ing sickness, and that the Royal Society, at the request 
of that public department, has been glad to provide for 
the boreau such office accommodation as the limited space 
at Burlington House will permit. 

Ever since the year 1662 the Royal Socicty has met on 
St. Andrew’s Day for the purpose of electing its council 
and officers. This important annual function has been dis- 
charged this afternoon, with the result which is before 
you. The whole body of fellows must sincerely regret that 
our recent president, lord Rayleigh, felt himself unable 
to serve the full period of his tenure of the office. We 
are all grateful to him for the care and attention which 
he constantly gave to the business, alike at the mcetings 
of cooncil and at thase of the society, over which he pre- 
sided with unfailing tact and dignity. We trust that he 
will return from South Africa re-invigorated for the re- 
sumption of those studies which, while placing him in 
the first rank of leaders in science, have reflected so much 
lustre on the Royal Society. The vacancy in the secretary- 
ship has been hilled by the clection of Prof. Rose Brad- 
ford. Iaving already served for one year as foreign secre- 
tary, he has gained experience in the details of the busi- 
ness of the society, and he assumes his new duties with 
the heartiest good wishes of his brother-officers and, 1 am 
confident, also of the general body of the fellows. In our 
new foreign secretary, Sir William Crookes, we have a 


man of world-wide fame, whose electian will be hailed 
abroad with not less approbation than it has received 
at home. 


There was once a time when the Royal Society, so long 
accustomed ta reign alone among the scientific institutions 
of the country, was disposed to look askance upon the rise 
af other learned societies the main object of which was 
the cultivation of some single department af science 
Happily that time has long since passed. The most cordia! 
relations now bind the younger offspring to their vener 
able mother. These special societies, which have so multi 
plied in our own time, have been of enormous service in 
advancing the progress of their several departments of 
inquiry. Science has grown far bevond limits that 
can he adequately supervised by anv single organisatian 
Almost all the Fellaws of the Roval Society belang also 
to one or more of these societies: bat no practical in 
convenience arises from any divided allegiance. While 
chemists, geolngists, zoologists, or botanists are loyal 
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members of their several special societies, they are happy 
to be included also in the ranks of the Royal Society. 
They are proud of its prestige, of its traditions, of the 
large part it has plaved in the history of British science, 
and of the high position which it holds among the 
academies of the world. They recognise its catholicity 
alike in the sclection of its fellows and in the papers which 
it prints in its publications. They see that while other 
Jearned bodies properly concern themselves with their own 
special fields in the scientific domain, the Royal Society, 
true to the spirit of its earliest leaders, continues to 
welcome any worthy addition to any department of natural 
knowledge, not from its own fellows only, but from outside 
workers who are found to have something new and of 
yeal value to communicate. 

In four vears hence the Royal Society will complete its 
filth half-centary. Nevertheless, though old in years, it 
remains still young in energy and aspiration. With the 
cooperation of the other societics we Inok forward to a 
future not less distinguished and usefal than our past has 
been. 

Speeches were also made by Prof. Tilden, Dr. Head, 
Lord Avebury, the Jtalian Ambassador, and the 
Bishop of London. 


NOTES. 


Tir account which we print elsewhere of the anniversary 
meeting and dinner of the Royal Society contains many 
interesting statements of work accomplished and under- 
taken. Of particular interest is the election of Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie as president of the society in succession to 
Lord Rayleigh, who is leaving Englund for a long visit 
to South Africa, and has resigned the office held by him 
with such distinction for the past three years. In nomin- 
ating Sir Archibald Geikie to the presidency, the council 
complied with a desire widely expressed in the socicty, 
and his clection on Monday has given satisfaction, not 
only to fellows of the society, but also to the wider circle 
of workers in many departments of intellectual activity 
who admire his genius both on the scientific and literary 
sides. As TFrof. de Lapparent pointed out in an article 
upon Sir Archibald Geikie’s worl contributed to our 
““Scientific Worthies "’ series in January, 1893 :—‘‘ Since 
nathing in the world is less common than the union of 
scientific insight and acuteness with a vivid appreciation 
of nature and a delicate feeling for style, it is not strange 
that Sir Archibald’s fame has passed far beyond the circle 
of professional men.’* The article showed that the claims 


of Sir Archibald Gcikie to the highest form of recogni- 
tion in the scientific world are of outstanding importance. 
Of all British geologists he has long been acknowledged 
as the most distinguished, and his clection to the presi- 
dential chair of the Royal Society has given universal 
satisfaction. 

Wer regret to learn that M. Albert Gaudry, foreign 
member of the Roval Society, died on Sunday, 


November 29. 


We notice with regret the announcement that Dr. E. T. 
I¥amy, professor of anthropology at the Paris Museum of 
Natural History and member of the Academy of Medicine, 
died on November 18, in his sixty-sixth year. 


Tne death is announced of Dr. O. T. Mason, head 
curator of the department of anthropology of the U.S. 
National Museum. 


It is announced that the Nobel prize for physics has 
been awarded io Prof. M. Planck, professor of mathe- 
matical physics in the University of Berlin; and the prize 
for chemistry ta Prof. lf. Rutherford, F.R.S., Langworthy 
professor of physics in the University of Manchester. 
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Pror. R. Asecc, of Breslau, informs us that the award 
of 2500 marks made to him by the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences was not a prize, as announced in Nature of 
November 26 (p. 104), bat a grant to enable him to 
purchase the gallium required for the physicochemical 
studies which he has undertaken of that substance. 


Tune death is reported, after a long illness, of Dr. 
William Keith Brooks, professor of zoology at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. He was born at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1838, and had been a member of the staff 
of Johns Hopkins since its foundation in 1876. He was 
the author of ‘f.\ Handbook of Invertebrate Zoology,” 
““The Stomatopoda of II.M.S.  Challenger,”’ “‘ The 
Foundations of Zoology,’ ‘‘ The Oyster,”’ and ‘‘ The Re- 
port of the Maryland Oyster Commission.” lle was 
popularly known as “‘ the father of the oyster culture.”’ 
IIe was a member of the National Academy of Sciences 
and of the American Philosophical Society. 


Tne gold medal awarded under the Shaw Trust for 
Industrial Hygiene was presented to Prof. Galloway, at the’ 
Royal Society of Arts, on November 18, ‘‘ In recognition of 
his valuable researches into the action of coal dust in 
collicry explosions, the outcome of which researches has 
been the provision of means by which the risk of such 
accident is materially diminished, and a consequent great 
saving of human life effected.” 


Pror. BreyERINckK, of Delft, writes to point out that the 
spectra of planets illustrated by Prof. P. Lowell in Nature 
of November 12, p. 42, resemble the absorption spectra 


of chlorophvll and aceompanying pigments of different 
plants. For instance, ‘‘ The speetra of Uranus and 


Neptune coineide with a spectrum produced by a chloro- 
phyll solution containing much anthoeyan, or perhaps still 
more with the absorption spectrum of a living Porphyra.” 


THE annual exhibition of apparatus is to be held by 
the Physical Society on Friday evening, December 11 
(from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m.), at the Royal College of Science, 
South Kensington. From the programme, of which we 
have reccived an advance proof, there appear to be many 
items of considerable intercst to both physicists and elec- 
trical engineers. We understand that invitations have 
been given to the Institution of Electrical Engineers, the 
Faraday Society, the Optical Society, and the Réntgen 
Society. Admission, however, except to Fellows of the 
Physical Socicty, will be by ticket only, and therefore 
members of the societies just mentioned desiring to attend 
the exhibition should apply to the secretary of the society 
to which they belong. 


For nearly a year Lieutenant F. H. Shackleton, R.N.R., 
and his party of explorers have been engaged in exploration 
in South Polar regions. The explorers were taken to their 
landing-place in the Far South by the Nimrod, which then 
returned to Lyttelton. Despatches from New Zealand now 
state that the vessel has just left again for King Edward 
VII. land to take on board the explorers. It is anticipated 
that the Nimrod will reach the landing-place in about six 
weeks. Lieutenant Shackleton and his party will, it is 
hoped, put in an appearance before the end of February 
next, after which the Nimrod will make her wav back to 
Lyttelton. : 


We learn from the Times that the Admiralty will 
restore Halley’s grave in the old* burial-ground of Lee 
Parish Church. Dr. E. Halley, who was the Astronomer 
Royal from 1721 to 1742, was given the temporary rank 
of a captuin in the Navy, and commanded a ship of war 
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in 1698-1701, for the purpose of making observations for 
magnetic variations. With Sir Isaac Newton, he was re- 
sponsible for the Act of 1714 offering a reward to any 
person who should devise a method for the discovery of 
the longitude at sea. His grave was last restored by the 
Admiralty in 1854. 

Tne Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia has 
decided to confer the Hayden memorial medal for 1908 on 


Mr. J. M. Clarke, State Geologist of New York, in 
recognition of his distinguished services to geological 
science. The medal is a memorial which Mrs. E. W. 


Hayden endowed in honour of her husband, Dr. Ferdinand 
V. Ilayden, who was for several years director of the 
Geological and Geographical Surveys of the territories, 
remaining one of the four principal geologists to the United 
States Geological Survey from its organisation in 1879 
until his death. Provision was at first made to confer 
a bronze medal and the remainder of the interest of the 
fund annually as a recognition of the best publication, 
exploration, diseovery, or research in the sciences of geo- 
logy or paleontology. The bronze medal was awarded 
annually until 1899, when the deed was modified so as 
to provide for the awarding of a gold medal once every 
three years. 


A Birt for putting in foree the decisions of the Berlin 
Wireless Telegraphy Conference of November, 1906, as 
embodied in an international convention, has been laid 
before the French Chamber. The Paris correspondent of 
the Times gives the following details of the convention :— 
‘The conference has fixed wave-lengths, one of 300 metres, 
the other of 600 metres, for the transmission of public 
messages by the wireless current. All stations must be 
able to produce and to receive one, at all events, of these 
All public correspondence must be re- 
stricted to one of these wave-lengths. A coast station, 
however, can use other wave-lengths for long-distance 
communications, or for messages other than those trans- 
mitted by the public, provided that these wave-lengths arc 
not under 600 metres and are not more than 1600 mctres. 
Stations on board ship must use the 300-metre wave- 
length. They are permitted, however, to use other wave- 
lengths as well, provided that these are under 600 metres. 
Ships of small tonnage will be allowed to use a wave- 
length below 300 metres. 


two wave-lengths. 


Durinc the past week two important decisions have 
been announced in the British Courts of Appeal as to the 
definition of the term mineral. The question is of both 
scientifie and commercial interest. When a railway buys 
land under compulsory powers, the minerals under the 
surface are reserved to the landowner, and have to be 
subsequently purehased by the railway company if at any 
time the proprietor is able to mine them. The railway 
companies are accordingly anxious to restrict the term 
mineral within narrow limits. The Court of Appeal, as 
announced in the Times of November 24, has unanimously 
confirmed the decision by Mr. Justice Eve in the ease of 
the Great Western Railway Company aguinst the Carpella 
Mining Compuny, that the china clay so extensively 
worked in Cornwall and Devonshire is a mineral. The 
Upper Court in Edinburgh, on the same day, re-affirmed 
the decision that in Scotland sandstone is a mineral, by 
dismissing an appeal by the North British Railway Com- 
pany in reference to the working of sandstone beside the 
railway station at Shettleston. 


Tue appointment by the Government of a commission 
to register ancient monuments with the view of their 
better protection has been widely welcomed, but the 
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Government might do much to protect such remains by 
insisting that its own officials should treat them with 
consider:tion. One of the remarkable megalithic ruins 
of Malta appears to have just had a narrow escape, as 
in order to avoid the extra cost of a slight diversion of 
a new wall on the Corradino outside Valetta, one of the 
two most accessible of the archwological treasures of 
Malta was to have been ruthiessly swept away. Money 
for the wall was not available during the current year, 
so its erection was postponed, and we understand that in 
consequence of the protests by the Maltese archazologists 
and the intervention of the civif authorities the Admiralty 
officials have agreed that the wall shall be so diverted 
as to leave the megalithic remains uninjured. During the 
recent correspondence in the Times on the danger to the 
stone circles of Dartmoor, attention was directed to the 
destruction of a prehistoric stone group on land which 
had been sold to the War Office on the understanding that 
the antiquities should be preserved. 


Tue Roval Geographical Society has received from Dr. 
M. A. Stein an account of the finul stage of his expedition 
into Central Asia. From an article in the Times, it appears 
that Dr. Stein started on August 1 last on his expedition to 
the sources of the Yurung-kash, or Whotan river. After 
making his way through the gorges of Poiu to the northern- 
most high plateau, he turned to the west and succeeded 
in reaching the deep-cut valley of Zailik, which drains into 
the Yurung-kash. Terribly rugged as the valley of Zailik 
is, Dr. Stein ascended from it the high spurs coming down 
from the main Kwen-lun range northward, and by estab- 
fishing survey stations was able to map the greater portion 
of the region containing the Yurung-kash headwaters. On 
the south the party proved to be flanked by a range of 
snowy peaks, rising to 23,000 feet, und clad with glaciers. 
By crossing side spurs over passes about 18,000 feet high, 
and ascending the gorge of the main river, they reached 
after e’ghr marches from Zailik the glacier-baund basin in 
which the easternmost and fargest branch of the river takes 
its rise. Mlaving traced the river to its head, the party 
turned east to high ground on the Aksai-chin plateau. The 
object next accomplished was to reach the valley of the 
INara-kash river. For this purpose the roule which leads 
from Pofu towards the Lanak-la pass and J-aduk was 
followed. This took them to the uppermost vafley of ihe 
Kseriya river, and past the line of great glaciers which form 
its true sources. At last the watershed of the Keriya river 
was left behind, and the exploration of the hitherto un- 
surveyed ground westwards was commenced. The area 
before them, which in maps had figured as a high pfain 
called Aksai-chin desert, proved soon of a different charac- 
ter. High snow-covered spurs with valleys between them 
were found to descend here from the range flanking the 
Yurung-kash. After a week they reached a large salt lake 
which an Indian survey party appears to have sighted more 
than forty vears ago, but which has now become dry salt 
marsh. Continuing the journey to the north-west of it, 
they struck the traces of the old route by which Haji 
Habibullah, ruler of Khotan, had endeavoured to establish 
direct communication between Ladakh and his kingdom. 
Crossing several side spurs of the main range to the north, 
they emerged at last, on September 18, in the valley of 
the easternmost feeder of the Kara-kash. 


THE weather summaries issued hy the Meteorological 
Office show that for the autumn season, comprised by the 
thirteen weeks cnded November 28, the mean tempera- 
ture was largely in excess of the average over the entire 
area of the United Kingdom. The range of temperature 
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Was excessive, amounting to 60° and upwards in the 
east of Scotland, the east and south-west of England, and 
in the Midland countics. The aggregate rainfall was 
largely in defect, except in the east of Scotland and the 
south of Ireland, in both of which districts the excess 
was only a few hundredths of an inch. The deficiency 
was upwards of 3 inches in the south-east and south- 
west of England and in the Channel Islands. The dura- 
tion of bright sunshine was in excess of the average in 
most of the English districts, the excess for the season 
amounting to seventy-five hours in the south-east of 
England, or 8 per cent. of the possible duration. The 
aggregate rainfall since the commencement of the year 
is in defect of the average over the entire kingdom, except 
in the north-west of England and the north of Ireland. 
In the Channel Isiands the deficiency is 8-50 inches, in 
the south-west of England 6-14 inches, and upwards of 
3 inches in the north-east and south-east of England. The 
excess of sunshine since the commencement of the year 
amounts to 151 hours, or 4 per cent. of the average dura- 
tion in the south-east of England. 


Yo Miss Georgina Sweet we are indebted for a copy of 
a paper, published in vol. xxi. of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Victoria, on anatomical variation in the 
Australian tree-frog, J/yla aurea. 


We are indebted to Mr. A. E. Shipley for a separate 
copy of his account of the parasites infesting grouse, re- 
printed from the interim report of the Grouse Disease Coni- 
mission, and likewise for one of a second paper, reproduce: 
from the second number of Parasitology, on a thread- 
worm infesting the swim-bladder of a trout. 


Ix their November issue, the editors of British Birds 
announce that they propose to institute further inquiric> 
and investigations in regard to ‘‘ wood-pigeon diphtheria,” 
and for this purpose request the assistance of observers 
from all parts of the country, to whom schedules of queric:. 
will be supplied on application. Mr. C. B. Tiechurst will, 
as before, undertake the investigation. It is stated in the 
course of the notice that the supposed probability of this 
disease being communicable to man is not countenanced by 
Mr. Ticehurst. 


A museum at Norwich, organised and maintained by 
Daniel Boulter, a dealer in curiosities in that city, during 
a part of the last quarter of the eighteenth century, forms 
the subject of an interesting paper (read at the fpswich 
conference) by Mr. T. Southwell, published in the October 
number of the MWaserwms Journal. ‘Vo the same issue Dr. 
F. A. Bather contributes an account of the Lund Museum 
for the History of Culture, to the opening of which refer- 
ence has been previously made in our columns. 


Imrortast devclopmeuts in regard to the administration 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, are foreshadowed in the 
report of the conference in regard to museums in India, 
held at Calcutta in December, 1907. There was a very 
representative attendance of Indian museum directors and 
curators (from Kashmir to Madras), and specialisation 
in the matter of administration was the order of the day. 
As regards the Indian Museum, it was decided that while 
the geological and palwontological section will remain, as 
heretofore, under the control of the director of the Geo- 
fogical Survey, the remaining collections will be placed 
under four distinct authorities. Archwology will be handed 
over to the director-general of archxofogy; the principal 
of the School of Art will assume control of the objects 
of industrial and fine art; the industrial collections will 
be transferred to the reporter on economic products; while 
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the anthropological and zoological collections are to be 
placed in charge of a superintendent directly responsible 
An alternative proposal to link up all the 
sections under the administrative controf of a_ single 
director, who would likewise be inspector-general for 
museums in India, was decisively rejected. 


to the trustercs. 


We have to acknowledge the reccipt of copies of vol. 
xxx. of Bericht des Westprenussischen Botanisch-soologischen 
Vereins, and of the Schriften der Naturforschenden Gesell- 
schaft in Danzig, for 1908, the fatter being now regarded 
as a supplement to the former. In the Bericht special 
interest attaches to an account, by Dr. P. Spcoiser, of the 
distribution of the reindeer-gadfiv (Thertoplectcs taran- 
dinus) in the course of a paper on the fauna of the Barent 
district. The species ranges all over Siberia, northern 
Russia, and Scandinavia, but also occurs in a few isolated 
localitics in north Germany, namely, in eastern Prussia 
near K6nigsberg, in western Prussia in the Tucheler 
Heide, as well as in Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Meck- 
lenburg. There are also reports as to its occurrence in 
‘Austria and elsewhere. Its existence in these isolated 
localities may be taken as an indication that the insect 
has survived in such spots from the date when the rein- 
deer inhabited a much farger area on the Continent than it 
docs at present. 


THe October number of the Journal of the Marine Bio- 
logical Association (vot. viii., No. 3) contains the results 
of a series of experiments which have been recently con- 
ducted with regard to the food of mackerel and the move- 
ments of these fishes, with the view of assisting the 
western fishery. It appears that from April until June 
inclusive—the main fishery-time in the western districts— 
when mackerel collect in large shoals, they fecd almost 
exclusively on plankton, and also that the plankton from 
the contents of the stomachs of the fish is identical with 
that taken in tow-nets in the neighbourhood of the shoats. 
During two vears it was found that in April zooplankton 
was in excess of phytoplankton, and that during such 
times mackerel were more numcrous than during the other 
months. Hence the abundance or paucity of zooplankton 
appears to be correlated with the greater or fess abundance 
of fish, this being confirmed by the result of five years’ 
experience. As regards the periodical migration of 
mackerel, it has been already suggested by previous 
authors that these are not so extensive as has commonly 
been supposed to be the case, and this is confirmed by the 
results of the recent observations. In accord with the 
observations of Cligny, it appears that mackerel return 
year after year at the close of the shoaling season to 
certain restricted areas not far distant from the spawning- 
grounds, and that at present only a few of these areas 
are known to fishermen. Further. these bottom-shoating 
fish scem fikewise to feed largely upon plankton. 
Additional observations are required before the bearing of 
these facts on the fishery can be fully realised. 


BeirtnG in mind that some of the Central American 
species of Sapium may be found to yield latex containing 
a valuable percentage of rubber, Mr. H. Pittier has placed 
on record in the Contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium (vol. sii., part iv.) the identifications 
of nine species of the genus collected in Mexico and Central 
America. Of these, six species from Costa Rica are new 
to science. It is noted that proterandry is general, if not 
universal, so that the carly flowers are staminate, while 
the fatter are hermaphrodite, and it is doubtful whether 
any species of Sapium are ever dicecious. 
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THE superintendent of the botanic station at St. Vincent 
announces in his report for 1907-8 an increase in the export 
of cotton, and a slightly larger crop during the year, but 
ventures the opinion that the limit ef production has been 
approached; if this be so, a yield of 175 tons represents 
the amount of Sea Island cotton that may be expected 
from the istand. The output of cacao, that has increased’ 
annually since the effects of the hurricanes, now approxi- 
mates to the amount of roo tons. Among the trees that 
flowered in the gardens, mention is made of Platymusctumt 
platystachyum, on account of the fragrance resembling 
vialets diffused by the flowers. 


A sumMMARY provided by Mr. G. Evans of the varieties 
of wheat grown in the Central Provinces of India and’ 
Berar has been published by the Department of Agricuiture 
in that territory. In the northern divisions wheat occupies 
about one-third of the cropped area; in other parts cotton 
furnishes the chief staple. The varieties are classified’ 
under the four groups of hard and soft red and hard and 
soft white or yellow. A soft white variety is largely grown 
for export, as it produces a pure white flour; a hard 
yellow wheat from Nagpur is also exported, principally 
to southern Europe, for making macaroni and semolina. 
The author adopts five subspecics of Triticum sativum, 
under which he classifies the fifty varieties enumerated. 


We have reccived from the Bureau of Entomoiogy of 
the United States Department of Agriculture a series of 
bulletins sctting forth the beneficial results obtained by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture and fead arsenate for 
codling moth and for the grape-root worm (Fidia vitietda, 
Walsh). Another bulletin gives a brief description of the 
national collection of scale insects (Coccidze), while others 
deal respectively with the apple-tree tent caterpillar 
(Malacosoma anicricana, Fab.), which can be controlfed 
by arsenical washes, and the apple maggot (Rhagoletis 
pomoncella, Walsh), which cannot. 


Exciisn students of American methods of agriculture 
will find much to interest them in a Bulletin (No. 12) 
recently issued by the Purdue University Agriculturaf 
Experiment Station, describing the methods of beef pro- 
duction adopted in Indiana. The information on which 
the bulletin is based was obtained by a method not un- 
common in the States—a circular was sent round contain- 
ing a full and carefully drawn up list of questions that 
farmers were requested to answer. The method has sundry 
disadvantages, but it enables a broad outline to be got 
out which will give the student ail he needs. 


AN interesting question in connection with the age of 
the prehistoric excavations made in search of flints at 
Brandon, in Suffolk, known as Grime’s Graves, has now 
been set at rest by Mr. W. A. Sturge in the November 
number of Man. These pits were examined in 1870 by 
Canon Greenwell, who described the results in the Journal 
of the Ethnological Society (N.S., vol. ii., p. 419). 
Among the objects found and deposited in the British 
Museum is an axe of polished stone. In some recent dis 
cussions on the age of these excavations it has been urged 
that they date from pre-Neolithic times; but to establish 
these conclusions the evidence of Canon Greenwell’s axe 
must in some way or other be got rid of. Hence an 
attempt has been made to throw doubt on the authenticity 
of this implement, and it has been suggested that it was 
surreptitiously introduced during the excavation by one of 
the workmen. Canon Greenwett fortunately retains a dis- 
tinct recollection of the circumstances of the find, and 
gives a graphic account of the incident. Before it was 
discovered he had noticed markings on the chalk walls of 
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the pit which could not have been produced by the stag- 
horn picks usually employed by the workmen in prchistoric 
times. He guessed that they were the result of blows by 
a stone axe, the edge of which had become blunted and 
battcred in a peculiar way by use. When the axe was 
subsequently found imbedded in the chalk, it was immedi- 
ately recognised to be the identical tool with which these 
peculiar markings had been made. There can be no 
question, therefore, of the genuineness of the implement, or 
that the mutilation of the edge is contemporaneous with 
‘the period in which the tool was made and used. It thus 
supplies conclusive evidence that the pit was excavated 


during the period when polished stone implements were 
in use. 


Tue annual report of the Transyaal Metcorological 
Department for the year ended June 30, 1907, shows that 
there is a considerable increase in the number of observers, 
all of which are volunteers or attached to other depart- 
ments The results of obscivations are arranged in appen- 
dices, as in previous reports; in many cases only means 
are printed, but the individual observations are available 
for uny inquiry in case of need. In addition to the ordinary 
weather forecasts for the ensuing twenty-four hours, which 
are exhibited at every postal telegraph office, weekly fore- 
casts have been prepared for the Agricultural Department 
when required; these are necessarily more indefinite than 
the daily forecasts. Investigations on various imeteor- 
ological subjects are in such progress as the limited staff 
will permit ; several papers have been communicated during 
the year to the Meteorologische Zeitschrift and other scien- 
tilic periodicals. Jt may be mentioned that a new thermn- 
meter sercen, constructed by Mr. D. It. Hutchins, with 
double laths instead of louvres, as in the Stevenson sereen, 
has been under examination during a year. It costs less 
than the louvred screen, while the results obtained are 
practically the same. 


Tue first number of a new scientific monthly, entitled 
Ton, a Journal of Electronics, Atomistics, Tonology, Radio- 
activity, and Raumchemistry, has just appeared. It is 
quarta in form, and contains cighty pages, well printed, 
with a fair number of diagrams, some of which have, 
however, been prepared from very rough drawings. About 
fifty pages are devoted to three articles on ‘‘ The Charge 
carried by the a Particles,’ by Mr. F. Soddy; “ Uranium 
and Geology,” by Prof. Joly; and ‘* Transmission of 
Energy in the World of Flectrons,” by Dr. I]. W. Julius. 
Fifteen pages ure devoted to reports on the varions fields 
af work covered by the periodical, and three pages to 
reviews of ten books. Prof. Joly’s paper is evidently an 
address, but no indication is given as to where it was 
delivered, and the reports would be increased in value if 
references to further sources of information were added. 
Several of the contributions require more careful editing, 
as they contain expressions which convey little meaning 
to a reader not well versed in German, but this may be 
due to the journal being printed in Germany. It would 
be a great convenience to its readers if it conld be issued 
with the edges of the leaves cut. Notwithstanding these 
minor defects, which can be easily remedied in future 
numbers, Jon provides a physicochemical 
needed in this country. 


journal long 


Uniit 1893, the conservation of mass in chemical re- 
actions was tacitly assumed in all chemical work. In that 
year H. Landolt published a memoir in which the 
validity of this assumption was submitted to an experi- 
mental control under modern conditions; in no case were 
any changes in the total mass of the reacting substances 
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observed outside the limits of experimental error, In a 
second paper, however, published in 1906, experiments 
carried out with an improved apparatus appeared to show 
a slight decrease in forty-two out of fifty-four observa- 
tions. In a serics of control experiments, carried out with 
vessels in which no chemical reactions were taking place, 
this decrease was not observed, and Landolt suggested 
the emission of electrons during chemical reactions as a 
possible cause of this loss. In last month's number of the 
Zeitschrift fur phystkalische Chemic the same author con- 
tributes a third paper on this subject. In this the slight 
losses noticed in the earlier paper are traced down to 
minute volume changes in the glass vessels employed, the 
after effects of the slight temperature changes accompany- 
ing the chemical phenomena. The final conclusion drawn 
from the results of all the experiments is that no change 
of mass can be detected as a result of chemical reactions, 
and the law of the conservation of mass in this case is truc 
within the very small limits of experimental error. Apart 
from the interest attaching to the rigid proof of this law, 
universally assumed in all chemical work, the present 
memoir goes very fully into the effects of changes of 
temperature on the volume and moisture films of glass 
vessels, a question arising in all chemical and physical 
rescarches involving the accurate weighing of substances 
in glass. 


A caTaLocve of electrical novelties reccived from Messrs. 
F. Darton and Co., Clerkenwell Optical Works, london, 
E.C., contains descriptions of many simple and cheap 
motors, dynamos, coils, and other apparatus. The list 
should be of service in suggesting suitable Christmas pre- 
sents for youths and others interested in electricity. 


A List of microscopes and accessories just issued by 
Ross, Ltd., the well-known manufacturing 
opticians, should be seen by everyone contemplating the 
purchase of a microscope for pleasure or work in various 
departments of science. The instruments described are of 
a high level of construction and cficiency, and each part 
has been designed with care. The catalogue also contains 
particulars of new photomicrographic apparatus. 


Messrs. 


OUR St RONOMTIGIIE 


Morrnouse's Comet, i9g08¢.—Writing to the Astrono- 
musche Nachrichicn (No. 4234, p. 194, November 21), 
Prof. E. C. Pickering transmits a message from Prol. 
Frost directing attention to the increused brightness of 
Morehouse’s comet towards the end of October. It was 
easily scen, at the Yerkes Observatory, with the unaided 
eye, whilst with a small field-glass three or four degrees 
of tail became visible. With the Zciss ultra-violet 
objective-prism camera three exposures on spectrum plates 
were made by Mr. Parkhurst and Prof. Frost, two of 
them each of one hour’s duration. At the time of writing 
the measurement of the spectra was not complete, but 
Prof. Frost suggests that they are of the ordinary hydro- 
carbon type. As no continuous spectrum is perceptible, it 
is concluded that the radiations at the time of exposure 
(October 28) were, to a very large extent, intrinsic. 

Prof. Pickering reports that photographs taken at the 
Ilarvard Observatory on October 30 show a tail at least 
nine degrees in length, much longer than on previous 
nights. 

Further evidence of the changes which took place in the 
appearance of the comet, especially at the end of Scp- 
tember and beginning of October, comes from Jerr 
Winkler, of Jena, who observed with a 6-inch refractor. 
In his notes, published in No. 428 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten (November 6), he states that no tail was 
secn on October 1, although on September 28 a tail 40’ 
in length was observed. 
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Numerous measures of the comet’s position are given 
in No. 4283 of the -Istronomische Nachrichten, whilst in 
No. 4285 of the same journal M. Geelmuyden gives the 
positions (1900) and corrections for fifty-two comparison 
stars, extracted from a serics of meridian observations of 
stars between 05° and 7o° N. declination, made at the 
Christiania Observatory during the period 1597-19n7. 

From Herr Ebell’s ephemeris, and Dr. Smart’s continua- 
tion of it, we give the folluwing abstract :— 


Ephemeris (Greenwich midnight). 


1408 R.A. chun takstel 108 RA. medecl. 

hm. h. m. F 

Dec. 3... 180735. 5 11 DecwisteeissGO-.. 15 6 

7 ep eesOneie. 10 35 2omeels 4 oc0)... 2) 34 
II... 18 §0°O ... 12 56 


the PuysicaL CoNpITION OF Nova 
to the spectroscopic evidence published 
by Dr. Hartmann, Nova Persei changed to the nebular 
condition in the autunin of 1902, whilst later, in 1gob, 
its spectrum was similar ta that of the Wolf-Rayet stars. 

Prof. Barnard now publishes a series of measures of 
the star's focus, made with the 4o-inch refractor of the 
Yerkes Observatory between August, 1901, and September, 
1g03, and a number of notes regarding the Nova’s appear- 
ance up ta September 20 of the present year, which may 
throw more light on the details of the various changes. 

At first the focus was that of an ordinary star, but 
between 1902 August 29 and October 6 it increased nearly 
a quarter of an inch, and became the same as that for a 
nebula; then from November it began to return to the 
stellar focus, and by the summer of 1903 the focus was 
essentially stellar. 
the focus measures were then discontinued. 

Prof. Barnard alsa made focal measures of seven Wolf- 
Rayet Stars, and found that the focus generally appears 
to be shorter than for an ordinary star, whilst the stars 
are yellowish, and in some cases uppear to be surrounded 
by a glow or halo (-lstronomische Nachrichten, No. 4285, 
p- 201). 

REFRACTION DUE TO JuriTER’s .\TMOSPHERE.—In a recent 
note in the Astronomische Nachrichten (No. 4272), M. 
Chevalier published an account of an observed occultation 
of a star by Jupiter, and directed special attention to the 
fact, without offering any explanation of the phenomenon, 
that the star did not disappear at the point of the planet’s 
limb to which its apparent motion, in regard to the planet, 
was directed some minutes before; that is to say, the 
star’s apparent path was deflected immediately before 
immersion took place. In No. 4285 of the same journal 
(November 24, p. 206) M. E. Esclangon offers an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. It is that the apparent deflection 
is caused by the horizontal refraction at the surface of 
Jupiter, and he finds that the observed direction and 
amount of the deflection are in good accordance with the 
theoretical value for the refraction. Although the dis- 
appearance of the star was apparently instantaneous, a 
diminution of light, such as might be caused by the 
absorption due to the plunet's atmosphere, was observed. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE ZopIACcAL |.1GNT.—At the sugges- 
tion of Prof. Campbell, Mr. E. A. Fath made a number 
of observations, at the Lick Observatory, during the past 
summer, in order to determine, if possible, the true nature 
ef a faint light which has far years been observed along 
the northern horizon from Mount Hamilton during the 
summer. 

The observations shaw that it is probably due neither to 
twilight nor the aurora borealis--although the strong 
purora line at A 5571 was observed spectroscopically both 
within and withnut the illuminated area—but to the 
zodiacal light. Details of the observations are given at 
Iength, and they show that the northern boundary of the 
eet meee an altitude of 46° (Lick Observatory Bulletin, 
Nay 42). 


L’ANNualRE pu Bureau pes  Loxocituprs.—This 
annunire, for 1999, is now published, and contains the 
usual very complete series of tables for use in astro- 


nomical, meteorological, geographical, and general scien- 
tifie work. 
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As no further changes were observed | 


The article ‘ Spectres des [:toiles,”? which used to be 


written by the late M. Cornu, is replaced by a most 
interesting résumé of stellar spectroscopy prepared by 
M. A. de Gramont. This will be found very useful for 
reference, as it contains a brief account of the various 
stellar classifications of Sccchi, Pickering, Lockyer, and 
others, with notes on their correlation. The annuaire 
is published by Gauthier-Villars, Paris, at 1.50 francs. 


THE CORRELATION OF THE TEACHING 
OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
|? 


is known that for some time past the Mathematical 

Association has been airanging far a joint committee 
with the Association of Public Schools Science Masters to 
1epart on the teaching of mathematics in connection with 
seience. In furtherance of the same object a conference 
was held at the Regent Street Polytechnic on Saturday, 
November 28, between the Mathematical Association and 
the Federated Association of London Non-primary 
‘Teachers, the main feature being an address by Prof. John 
Perry, F.R.S., bearing the title of this article. 

Prof. Perry said that a certain senior wrangler had 
objected to the name mathematician being applied to a 
mathematical physicist, and he therefore confined the term 
to those who were enlarging the scope of pure mathe- 
matics. Mathematicians, instead of being able to devote 
themselves to research, were forced to teach elementary 
classes; they also took part in examinations, and some- 
times wrote treatises on hydrostatics, which were really 
books on integral calculus with such terms as pressure und 
depth. 

The consequence was that too much attention was given 
to so-called rigorous proofs, and boys wasted much time 
in learning such subjects as deductive geometry, artificial 
devices for solution of triangles, and drudgery with 
algebraic symbols. The conditions of onc examination at 
one British university had led to the creation of go per 
cent. of elementary algebra and trigonometry in Great 
Britain, this unnecessary 90 per cent. being as complex 
and tricky as it was possible to make it. Until this sort 
of thing was done away with the marriage of mathe- 
matics and science was like that ef December and May. 
He alluded to the arbitrary division of examinations into 
water-tight compartments headed ‘* Algebra,” * Trigono- 
” « NMechanics.’? He maintained that students 
aught to learn to use logarithms, and even Fourier’s 
thearem, long before they could prove their methods. He 
thought school lessons should be on the type of Sandford 
and Merton and Mr. Barlow. There should be no division 
into subjects. Boys should learn to weigh and to measure. 
to calculate and to find things out for themselves. The 
form-masters should be alf-round men, not specialists. 
There should be one teacher to every ten boys, and that 
teacher should be well paid. Every master should be 
responsible for English composition, If a boy wrote a 
description of anything he had done in a laboratory or 
elsewhere, it should be an exercise in English. He _ re- 
ferred to the methods of teaching adopted by Dr. Andrews, 
of carbonic acid fame. Continuing, it astonished him to 
see how little comprehension there was of the proposals 
of the British Association committees. “They recammended 
some work with graphs on squared paper, and some 
teachers did nothing but graphs, and there were dnzens 
af school-books to help on the craze. The surprising thing 
was that many teachers seemed to have no individuality, 
no originality, nor even the power to think for themselves 
at all. He asked that the changes that were taking place 
should go on unchecked. Mistakes would be made at first, 
and it was their duty to make the public believe in the 
necessity for better paid teachers in order to attract really 
able men. 

Prof. Bryan, who occupied the chair, thought Prof. 
Perry attached too much importance to the distinction 
which an idealist drew between a mathematician and a 
mathematical physicist. Consequently, his address tended 
to give the impression that the man who did research in 
pure mathematics was ut the root of all the evil. In 
Prof. Bryan's opinion the fault rather lav with those 
whose only idea of research consisted in inventing 
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“pretty ’’ questions unsuitable for a three-hours’ examina- 
tion paper. .\t Bangor Mr. Lloyd George had directed 
attention to the need of explorers who should survey the 
unknown regions of science. This need was urgently felt 
in mathematics, both pure and applied. Thus the theory 
of groups was a newly explored territory which might in 
time become a field of wealth in the hands of colonists 
like Prof. Perry. The true explorer would never stand in 
the way of progress. Jt was the man who thought 
he had done everything when he had competed in a walk- 
ing race over the measured mile of a syllabus who never 
became an explorer, and never produced explorers. No 
man who relied only on his powers of walking would ever 
become an explorer. We required mien to be carried over 
the greater part of the distance by the fastest means of 
locomotion at our disposal to bring them to the forefront 
of the unknown territory, and this was in effect what Prof. 
Perry wished to do. The research mathematician was in 
reality assisting, not hindering, progress. He had exposed 
the futility of elementary deductive geometry by raising 
the foundations of geometry to the level of a very difficull 
and advanced subject of post-graduate study. As for 
Fourier’s theorem, modern researches had made the proof 
of that theorem a subject involving years of study, thus 
rendering it impossible for the science man to do more 
than study its applications. As for examinations, Prof. 
Bryan was thankful he had not been deharred from con- 
ducting them, as this work had afforded him most valuable 
experiences, and, referring to Prof. Perry's remarks on the 
solution of triangles, he gave a striking illustration of the 
cumbersome methods adopted by examinees in finding the 
area of a right-angled triangle by the unnecessary use of 
formule. There was far too much teaching and far too 
little learning. Prof. Perry lamented the lack of in- 
dividuality on the part of teachers, and at the same time 
condemned the specialist teacher. Prof. Bryan, on the 
other hand, thought that the cause was that the teachers 
were not sufficient specialists to develop original ideas, 
and that an all-round man who was put on to teach 
mathematics, Latin, history, geography, Welsh, and 
chemistry could never (except in rare instances) get beyond 
blindly following the text-book or the ‘examination 
svllabus. 

Mr. Godfrey next spoke. He said that subjects stich 
as mechanics, hydrostatics, and optics were, as a rule, 
taught in one way by the mathematical master and in 
another by the science master. He would throw the whole 
teaching af these subjects, both theoretical and practical, 
on the mathematical master. There was no educator so 
good as responsibility. The mathematical master would 
benefit by having the experimental work thrown on his 
shoulders; the science master would have more time for 
other work. 

The reference to optics might well have been dwelt on 
at greater Iength. There is no better exercise in con- 
structive gcometry than the construction of reflected and 
refracted rays, caustics, and images, and the subject is cap- | 
able of exact experimental verification, thus differing from | 
the study of the motion of impossihle particles on equally 
impossible smooth curves. Mr. Godfrey further pointed 
out that the clock sums and problems on filling baths had 
plenty of counterparts in the form of questions on graphs. 

Mr. Jackson quoted Emerson’s view that education was 
what remained when everything learnt at school was for- 
gotten. There was no one panacea for inaccuracy. He 
recommended for graphs the use of a board with invisible 
squares scratched on it, identical in principle with the 
boards used by lightning caricaturists in music halls. He 
referred to the great French logarithmic tables, the com- 
putation of which was done by hairdressers who had been | 
thrown out of work by the Revolution. We wanted to 
make boys believe that mathematics was a useful element 
in daily life, and not a punishment for their sins. 

Prof. Alfred Lodge thought that in the higher forms 
hovs taking mathematics might dispense with experi- 
mental work. He suggested that lists might be drawn 
up of experiments suitable for illustrating mathematical 
Principles, and, conversely, that in science text-books each 
chapter might be prefaced by a list of mathematical | 
formule. i 


Mr. W. J. Dobbs put in a nlea for deductive geometry, 
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which, he contended, was realiv a branch of experimental 
physics involving propertics of matter. He referred to the 
value of mechanics in teaching trigonometry. He pleaded 
for the use of simple, inexpensive home-made apparatus, 
and contended that a great deal of money now spent on 
costly apparatus should be given to the teachers. Mr. 
Tuckey pointed out that two subjects taught by the same 
teacher were not necessarily correlated. 

Prof. Armstrong suggested that Prof. Perry would have 
to tell teachers absolutely what they ought to do. Yecople 
would be glad to learn, but they were not at present com- 
petent to understand his methods. Mathematicians must 
take off their coats and use their hands. The majority 
of pupils should not be traincd from the scholarship point 
of view. He asked if there was any particular value in 
any educational subject. 

After My. Nunn had spoken the latter question was 
again raised by the chairman, and Prof. Perry emphasised 
the necessity of differentiating between subjects which 
were useful in themselves and subjects which were educa- 
tionally useful. Every child should be fond of reading 
and should be good at computation. He should have an 
elementary knowledge of science, and be able ta express 
his ideas clearly in English. Lord Roberts’s statements 
regarding the incompetence of men from the public schools 
when on service during the South African war were 
quoted. Prof. Bryan urged those present of the necessity 
of fighting that practical mathematics should receive its 
proper importance in the training of the working citizen, 
and that it should not be ousted by subjects the study of 
which had once formed the luxury and pleasure of the 
now vanishing English middle classes, but had only given 
rise to sadness and disappointment when these classes had 
been forced to earn their daily bread in the world at large. 
A vote of thanks was finally proposed by Mr. Siddons, 
who gave illustrations of the reforms that had actually 
tuken place in recent vears largely at the instigation of 
Prof. Perry. 


SCIENTIFIC ENWVESTIGATLONSMOis 
FISHERIES.* 
© the scientific inquirer the issue of these reports is, 
on the one hand, interesting for statistical and other 
proofs of the actual condition of the British sea-fisheries, 
and, on the other, for a statement of the views of impartial 
men—especially concerning the measures, if necessary, to 
be adopted for the preservation and improvement of the 
fisheries. 

In the annual report of the English fisheries for 1906 
it is gratifying to find that the quantity landed exceeded 
that of any previous year, and, if corroboration were 
necessary, the report of the Scotch Board for that year, 
and alsa for 1q07, tell the same tale. It is further satis- 
factory to observe that by the methods now adopted the 
report is more nearly brought into line with modern re- 
quirements, and reflects credit on the Board and its staff. 
It may be pointed out, however, that the terms 
‘demersal’? and ‘‘ pelagic *’ as applied to the food-fishes 
(and very suitable for their ova) are not free from mis- 
interpretation even by fisheries’ authorities, and it may 
be that the old terms ‘‘ round"? and ‘‘ flat ’’ white fishes 
and ‘'skate,’’ as distinguished from ‘‘ herrings, mackerel, 
pilchards, sprats and anchovies,’’ would prove as useful 
and at the same time be in accordance with the classifica- 
tian adopted by the Scotch Board. It is suggestive, again, 
that in the south dabs are included in the ‘ decreasing ”’ 
flat fishes, whereas the Scotch Board lately considered 
that this abundant form was usurping the areas of the 
more valuable plaice. The growing scarcit of market- 
able plaice is anxiously recorded, yet it is a complaint 
of very old date, and it has not been showm that the 
numhers of very small plaice show any diminution. The 
statistics of the average catch of this fish per day during 
the years 1903-6 must be cautiously accepted, since there 

1 (1) Annual Report of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries under the 
Acts Relating to Sea-fisheries for the Year tq06 (1908). 

(2) Report of Research-work of the Same Board on the Plaice Fisheries 
of the North Sea. 1955-6 (1908), ae 

(3) Report of the Committee appointed by Treasury-Minute to inquire 


into the Scientific and Statistical Investigators now being carried on in 
Relation to the Fishing Industry of the Unired Kingdom. 
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are factors not included in the reckoning, but the adoption 
by the Board of a chart in which the fishing-grounds of 
western Europe are divided into ‘‘ regions *’ and the North 
Sea into ** areas,"’ according to depth, is excellent, 
especially in connection with plaice and other flat fishes. 
in briefly noticing the nature of each area, it is stated 
that the fishes caught in the North Sea no longer con- 
stitute the predominant quantity of a few years ago, but 
rather more than half the total quantity of ‘* demersal” 
fishes landed by British vessels, yet the reader is left in 
doubt concerning the nature of the statistics of a few 
years ago, and as to whether the recent statistics of the 
international Bureau have been taken into account. It 
is interesting that the most prominent fish is the haddock, 
as in Scotland, a fish about which as many misgivings 
have been bruited as about the plaice. 

On the whole, the report, its foreign and coloniaf in- 
formation, and its elaborate, skilfully arranged and 
important tables, ought to assuage unnecessary fears as to 
the yield of the sea. It is true statistics are at most 
approximative, and need the support of scientific experience 
and a thorough acquaintance with the waters in, as well 
as adjacent to, the North Sea, both of which were absent, 
for instance, in the statistics laid by the Scotch Board 
befare the Parliamentary Committee under Mr. Marjori- 
banks in 1893, but they are indispensable. fn all proba- 
bility the Board will arrange for a more expeditious issue 
of the report in future. The Scotch Board's report for 
1907 is now in hand. 

Little need be said about the speciaf report on plaice, by 
Captain W. Masterman, further than that in its present 
stage it demonstrates the ability and infinite pains taken 
by its author in the methods of weighing and measuring 
specimens from the various ‘‘ areas’’ of the North Sea. 
Four ‘‘ichthyometric’’ ports have been chosen, viz. 
Grimsby, Boston, Lowestoft, and Ramsgate, and the 
series of elaborate tables giving the number of large, 
medium, small, undistinguished and others, from each 
urea, and also their condition as to the viscera, show that 
every available fact will be grasped. fn future reports, no 
doubt, a record from each area, and from personal observa- 
tion, of the captures of plaice under 19 cm. which have 
been thrown overboard before returning to fand, wilf be 
given, for such would be invaluable in placing the whole 
subject before the investigator. The use of the small- 
meshed ground-net of St. Andrews and the various surface- 
and mid-water nets on each area will probably also add 
further information. The reported faff from 48 million 
kilos. in 1903 to 29 million kilos. in 1906 merits fulf 
investigation. A careful summary of the captures of plaice 
from the North Sea by other nations would also be useful, 
especially as Dr. Kvle has shown that the totals of plaice 
fanded at all the North Sea ports were nearfvy doubled 
fetween 1892 and 1903, and that, ten years after Dr. 
Petersen had reported the gradual decfine of the Danish 
plaice-fishery in the Cattegat, not only was it more pro- 
ductive, but, as if to emphasise the fesson, an entirely 
new plaice-fishery by the Swedes on the northern border 
of the same area had sprung up and was flourishing. 
\xperience demonstrates that when much harrassed and 
their ranks thinned, the older plaice become, fike other 
fishes, extremely wary, but the vast swarms of very young 
plaice have shown no diminution on any shore, for it was 
pointed out fong ago (1884) that none occur in deep water. 
[ven a small untrawlable area is of importance in such a 
question, and it is stated that, in regard to plaice, 17 per 
cent. of the area of the Narth Sea is so. Much informa- 
tion may also be procured by the use of plaice-nets on 
suitable grounds, especially if diminution is reported. 
Moreover, the misunderstanding of the Scotch Depart- 
ment in summarising the ten years’ work of the Garland 
should be borne in mind. The whole question is so com- 
plex that anv new facts obtained by the abfe scientific 
staff of the Engfish Board woufd be very welcome. 

The third and verv important report is that of the com- 
mittee an the scientific and statisticaf investigations, and 
the task was one which even the special experience of a 
long life may welf have faced with diffidence; vet the fact 
that the secretary of the commission was the only one 
speciafly trained on the suhiect may have had _ its 
advantages, since unhiassed minds would thus be brought 
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to bear on the complex question. In this brief notice, 
however, it is only possible to make a few general com- 
ments, and to allude to the main features of the recom- 
mendations—premising that the report, in its comprehensive 
nature, moderation, and fairness, is worthy of the com- 
mittee. 

In the interesting historical summary of scientific 
fisheries’ work ample justice is done to England, but it 
is not shown with sufficient clearness that it is to Lord 
Dalhousie’s Commission (1883-5) that the country owes 
the scientific and statistical initiative in the department, 
and that ever since such work has been as conspicuously 
Further, that many of the recom- 
mendations in that report (1884-5) have been utifised by 
the Scotch, English, and frish Boards—in some cases for 
many years, whilst others are again brought up in the 
present report. Amongst other things, it is curious that 
the herring-brand of the Scotch Board has apparently 
been thought more important than the ten years’ unique 
work of the Garland and the scientific conclusions there- 
from, and that the work of the recently formed Ulster 
Marine Biological Association is duly noted, whifst the 
committee appears to be unaware of the existence of the 
oldest marine laboratory in Britain for scientific fisheries’ 
work. The account of the personnel of the British section 
of the international investigations and the historicat 
summary might welf have been abbreviated. In their out- 
line of future investigations the committee has prudently 
followed what has previously been advised (minus hydro- 
graphy and chemistry, both of which are somewhat 
expensive, whilst the results to the fisheries have been 
small). Artificial hatching for the stocking of the sea afso 
is, so far as observed, an unnecessary task. 

A central fisheries council, representative of the three 
divisions of the kingdom, as suggested, has much to re- 
commend it, but it woufd be welf to consider—on the 
score of efficiency and expense—whether one instead of two 
members from each division would not suffice, the Treasury 
appointing the other two, after consultation with the Royal 
Society, not the Meteorological Office. No fauft can be 
found with the restriction of the fabours of the councif to 
researches and statistics affecting the common interests of 
the sea-fisheries of the United Kingdom, and to the other 
duties stated, provided due attention is given to uniformity 
of method in the annual reports of each division. Yet a 
further step is worthy of consideration, viz. the sever- 
ance of the Fisheries’ Department from agricufture and 
its representation in Parliament by a responsible Minister, 
as the minority report so far indicates. In regard to the 
continuance of the grant of 1oool. per annum to the 
Plymouth Laboratory—with the necessary reservations—no 
dissentient voice will be heard amongst men of science. 
There can be no question as to the expediency of appoint- 
ing a scientific officer and scientific assistants to the English 
Department of Fisheries. ft is difficult to explain why 
this has so long been delayed. Nor is there any objection 
to the committee’s scheme for international cooperation 
or to the Ir-ernationa! Council on the lines indicated. The 
sea is the highway between nations, and to a large extent 
their common fishing-ground. It is to be hoped that the 
Government wiff, in the main, give effect to the com- 
mittee’s judicious recommendations. AN Goes 


Wee 
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LO NIACEID SIP ERS. 

ROF. RIPLEY, in his Huxley lecture delivered recently 
before the Royal Anthropological Institute, on the 
European population of the United States, raised a number 
of novel and important problems, for the solution of which 
the evidence is at present insufficient. fn contrast to 
Europe, where the existing races have grown up from the 
soit, in America they, ‘‘one may say, have dropped from 
the sky. They are in the land, but not yet an integral 
part of it. They are as yet unrelated to its physical 
environment.’? Further. the influence of environment on 
this diverse population is as yet litthe more than a matter 
for speculation. The day has passed for assuming that 
the modern American type is a reversion to that of the 
‘American {ndian; but for the future of this foreign popula- 
tion suddenly planted among new surroundings we must 
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depend more upon speculation than upon prophecy, because 
as yet, except in the classical records of the armies re- 
craited in the Civil War, anthropological statistics are not 
available. 

The extent of this foreign invasion of the country is 
stupendous. ‘Twenty-five million emigrants have landed 
since 1820, and in tg07 no fewer than one and a quurier 
million souls were added to the population; and, what is 
stiff more remarkable, the source of supply has completely 
changed in recent years. .A quarter of a century ago two- 
thirds of the annual immigration was in origin Teutonic 
or Anglo-Saxon; at present less than one-sixth is derived 
from this source. The newcomers are now mainly south 
Italian, Russian, or Austro-llangarian. ‘‘ We have even 
tapped the political sinks of Europe, and are now drawing 
large numbers of Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians.” 
Ninety per cent. of the tailors of New York are Russo- 
Polish Jews; all day labourers, once Irish, are now 
Italian; fruit-vendors, once Italian, are now Greek. 
Chicago is now the second Bohemian, the third Swedish, 
the fourth Polish, the fifth German city in the world. 

Vhe question then arises, Will these racial groups 


coulesce into a more or less uniform American type? In | 
the | 


dealing with this problem, Prof. Ripley discusses 
eauses which promote and those which operate to prevent 
the union of these races. On the one hand, as tending 
to combination, he notices the extreme mobility of the 
newer industrial immigrants, and their readiness to wander 
into the most distant parts of the country in search of 
employment; the inequality of the sexes, males being in 
a large majority, which results in marriage of the new- 
comers with locally born women. In this connection, he 
remarks the tendency of the male as he rises in the 
world endeavouring to improve his social position by 
marrying into a class higher than his own. The main 
cause which checks further union of the races is the con- 
centration or segregation of the immigrants in compact 
industrial colonies or in the large cities of the 
While the Teutonic races wander far afield as colonists, 
the Mediterranean, Slavic, and Oriental races herd in the 
towns. 

An investigation af marriage statistics brings out many 
interesting facts. [ven in the case of the Jews, the mast 
exclusive of peoples, there is more intermurriage than is 
commonly supposed, the Jews in Boston constantly taking 
as wives Irish or trish-\merican women. All the facts of 
marriage and birth-rates, however, indicate a relative sub- 
mergence of the Anglo-Saxon stock in the near future. 
While the birth-rate among them is steadily declining, the 
fecundity of the foreign races newly arrived in the country 
shaws fittle signs of diminishing. In Massachusetts the 
birth-rate of these two races is in the proportion of about 
one to three. This superiority will probably not be main- 
tained, as even now the fecundity of the foreigners seems 
to be diminishing after the second generatinn; but their 
vitality under a favourable environment is remarkable. 

As Prof. Ripley ohserves, this race struggle is only in 
its very earliest stage, and it remains to he seen whether 
the Anglo-Saxon will be able to preserve and transmit 
his characteristic culture over these hordes of foreigners. 

America, including Canada, is thus cnnfranted with a 
novel series of problems, racial and social, and to add to 
these she has to deal with a fresh set of difficulties can- 
nected with the Negro and the Filipino, with which Prof. 
Ripley was unable to deal in this address. He cherishes 
a pious hope that a satisfactory solution will be attained ; 
hut this fies in the lap of the foture, and it will be well 
that this noinble address should attract an bath sides of 
the Atlantic the attention which it deserves. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
TON TOD ILIEIGIEINICTB 3 


CampripGe.—The general board of studies recommends 
the appointment of an assistant to the Quick professor 
of biology. It is proposed that Prof. Nuttall should 
appoint him with the appraval of the Viece-Chancellor ; the 
appointment will terminiute on the appointment of a 
successor to the present professor. It carries with it a 
stipend of 1001. a year. 
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It is suggested to increase the stipend of the curator 
of the botanic garden to 350l. a year. It is now nearly 
thirty years since the present curator was appointed, and 
the position the Cambridge Botanic Garden now occupies 
is largely due to Mr. Lynch’s ability and devotion. 


Pror. R. C. MacLaurin, professor of mathematical 
physics in Columbia University, and previously professor 
of mathematics in the University of New Zealand, has 
accepted, we learn from Science, the offer of the presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Tue Chelsea Secondary School for Girls was formally 
opened on November 20. The school was originally part 
of the South-Western Polytechnic, and the transfer was 
effected in September last. The new buildings are situated 
in Hortensia Road, and represent the first school build- 
ing expressly designed and erected hy the London County 
Council for the sccondary education of girls. The aim 
of the new school is to provide a liberal education for 
girls up to the age of eighteen or nineteen years. The 
vlaims of science to a prominent place in the school curri- 
culum have been duly recognised, and ample accommoda- 
tion has been provided far the practical study of chemistry, 
physics, and botany. The home arts are to be taught, 
and suitable rooms have been arranged, for this purpose, 
as well as for practical work in geography. 


Tne report of the principal of the Bradford Technical 
College for the session 1907-8 shows that the total number 
of students in attendance during the session was virtually 
the same as in the previous year; but there was, un- 
fortunately, a fall in the number of day students from 
242 to 217. The average age of these students at the 
commencement of the session was nincteen years, as com- 
pared with cighteen years five months at the corresponding 
period of 1906. We notice that a new scholarship scheme 
has been adopted during the session. It provides oppor- 
tunity for the transference of evening students of excep- 
tional ability to the day courses, and offers special scholar- 
ships for apprentices in works. In order to carry the 
specialised training to as high a point as practicable, a 
nomber of fourth-year scholarships are offered to day 
stadents who have completed their three years’ course, 
and as a recognition of the necessity for securing the best 
brains and the highest possible preliminary training a 
certain number of entrance scholarships are awarded on 
merit alone. The scheme affords evidence of the desire 
that all sections of the community should have equal 
facilities, as they have un equal claim ta the advantages 
of the college training. The scheme for building a new 
black for the accommiodatian of the department of textile 
industries on an adjoining site already purchased has 
taken definite shape; detailed plans are being prepared, 
and building is to be begun shortly. The staff of the 
department of chemistry and dyeing has been strengthened 
with the view of the encouragement of research work in 
the college. The testing laboratory of the department of 
textile industries has been employed to i much greater 
extent than previously in carrying out investigations for 
the trade. Jt is pleasing to note that the advantages 
offered to manufacturers and others are being more fally 
realised. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 
Lonpon. 


Physical Society, November 13.—Dr. C. Chree, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—The photoelectric properties of 
potassium-sodium alloy: Dr. Fleming. It is well known 
that, under the action of ardinary and ultra-violet light, the 
electro-positive metals lose a negative charge of electricity, 
the effect being mast pronounced in the case of rubidium, 
potassium, and the liquid alloy of potassiam-sodium. Potas- 
sium and sodium are melted together and then decanted 
over into a chamber containing a platinum plate, so that 
a mass of the liquid potassium-sodium alloy having a per- 
fectly clean surface was obtained in a glass tube, and a 
platinum plate was fixed above it in an inclined position. 
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By means of platinum wires sealed through the glass tube, 
a contact is made respectively with the platinum plate and 
the liquid alloy. When the surface of the alloy is  ilfu- 
minated by « powerful beam of light, and the galvano- 
meter connected to the platinum plate and alloy, it is 
found that « current is produced in this circuit merely by 
the action of the light, and by balancing this current 
against a variable electromotive force it was shown that an 
electromotive force varying from o-4 to 0-8 of a volt is pro- 
duced in the photoelectric cell due to the action of the light. 
This photoelectric effect was greatly dependent on the 
colour of the light, and especially upon light absorbed by 
the alloy. It is greatly diminished by making even a feeble 
magnetic field parallel to the surface of the alloy. Some 
questions were discussed tending to show that the source 
of the photoelectromotive force cannot be identical with 
the volta-contact electromotive force in the circuit, but is 
due to the absorption of light by the sensitive surface. In 
all cases of such photoelectric action, the rays which are 
effective in producing it are these given out by the substance 
if heated or otherwise made radiant. Thus, zine is photo- 
electric under the action of ultra-violet light, and ultra-violet 
light is largely radiated when an electric spark is taken 
between the zine balls, or an electric are between zinc 
poles. The photoelectric effects in the case of potassium 
are probably due to the absorption of the violet ray emitted 
by potassium when heated.—Electric splashes on photo- 
graphic plates: A. W. Porter. The author showed, by 
means of transparencies, the effect of a normal magnetic 
ficld upon the patterns which appear in developing a photo- 
graphic plate which is placed between two terminals bet ween 
which a sudden discharge passes. This effect is confined 
to the main line of discharge, and consists in this line 
being broadened into a band of nearly constant width; a 
very similar result is obtained if a blast of air sweeps 
across the plate instead of the magnetic field being em- 
ployed. This broad band is produced by the glowing gas 
which surrounds the spark itself. The palm-like figures 
and the ramifications leading up to them do not seem to 
be modified by the magnetic field, and the author concludes 
that these figures are, therefore, determined by events 
independent of the motion of the changes conveyed along 
them, or else that the moving charges have a very large 
mass associated with them.—An anomaly in the lagging of 
thin wires and narrow pipes: A. \. Porter. When thin 
wires and narrow pipes are covered with a lagging material, 
it is not possible at once to say whether the covering will 
keep heat in or assist it to escape. There is a critical 
radius equal to the ratio of the conductivity of the material 
to the emissivity from its surface which the outer cover- 
ing must exceed before it begins to act as a lagger. 
Although this seems to have been recognised by Prof. 
Bottomley and others, the results of experiments which 
have previously been made would seem to indicate that 
the effect in practice is very smal! indeed, The author 
showed a simple lecture experiment in which a large effect 
is obtained.—The rate of growth of viscosity in con- 
gealing solutions: A. O. Rankine. The author exhibited 
apparatus and described experiments for the determination 
of the time variation at constant temperature of the vis- 
cosity of gelatin solutions of high concentration.—Note on 
the re-combination of ions in air: Dr. Philtips. 


Royal Astronomical Society, November 13.—Mr. Il. F. 
Newall, president, in the chair.—Photographs of comet c 
(Morehouse), taken at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich: 
Astronomer Royai. The first photograph was obtained 
on September 4, and subsequent plates showed such re- 
markable changes that it was arranged that the comet 
should be photographed at very short intervals. Mr. 
Davidson and Mr. Melotte had obtained a long series of 
negatives, often at intervals of an hour or less, and lantern 
slides from these were shown on the screen. They were 
mostly taken with the 30-inch reflector, a shorter series 
being obtained with a 33-inch portrait lens. The tail exhibits 
a recurring series of phases, and the phase seems to bear 
a relation to the condition of the nucleus, which passes 
through cycles of alternating activity and quiescence. A 
series of photographs taken by Prof. Barnard with various 
lenses at the Yerkes Observatory was shown on_ the 
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screen, and Mr. Perey Morris showed another series taken 
by himself. Father Cortie said that his measures of the 
plates showed that matter ejected from the nucleus moved 
with an accelerating velocity. The Astronomer Royal and 
the president directed attention to dark ravs in some of 
the photographs.—Note on the number of faint stars with 
large proper motions: 11. H. Turner. The number of 
faint stars with motions of more than 20” per century was 
singularly small.—The absorpiion of light in its passage 
through interstellar space: H. H. Turner. If the universe 
is infinite, the number of stars would theoretically be four 
times greater for each fainter magnitude, but, as observed, 
if was only three times greater. The hypothesis that light 
is absorbed by seuttered material particles would appar- 
and with 


ently explain the discrepancy, photography 
coloured sereens was suggested as a crucial test. Mr. 
Cookson showed. Prof. Hale’s spectroheliographs, ex- 


hibiting yortex motion on the solar surface, especially con- 
neited with sun-spots. Vortices north and south of the 
sciar equator appeared to move in opposite directions.— 
Vhe calendar dates in Aramaic papyri from Assuan: J. RK. 
Fotheringham.—Note on the regnal years in the Aramaic 
papyri from Assuan: E. B. Knobet. 


Zoological Society, November 17. Viof. FE. A. Minchin, 
vice-president, in the chair.—A new yenus and species of 


slow-lemurs fram the Jushai lilly, .\ssam: Dr. N. 
Annandaie. Yhe animal is known only from a_photo- 
graph of two individuals taken in 1889 by Mr. T. D. La 


Touche, and resembles Nycticebus in appearance, but has 
a long, bushy tail, which distinguishes it from all known 
Oriental lemurs.—Contributions to the morphology of the 
group Neritacea of aspidobranch gastropods, part 1., the 
Neritide: Prof. G. C. Bourne. «As a result of the com- 
parative study of the anatomy of several species of marine, 
estuarine, and freshwater Neritida, the author found that 
the forms hitherto classed in the genera Nerita, Neritina, 
and Septaria fall into three well-known groups of sub- 
generic value, the chief distinctive characters relating to 
the accessory genital organs. The investigation hed been 
pursued by the study of sections as well as by dissections, 
and a number of important anatomical results were set 
forth.—An account of the expedition organised to collect 
in the Ruwenzori range of mountains in Equatorial Africa : 
\W. R. Ogilvie-Grant. The results were extremely suc- 
cessful, amongst the specimens obtained being 404 Mam- 
malia, 2470 Aves, 135 Reptiles and Batrachia, 31 Pisces, 
and a very large number of invertebrates. A number of 
memoirs on the zoological results of the expedition were 
presented to the meeting, and will be published in the 
Scientific Transactions of the society. 


Mineralogical Society, Novemher 17.—Prof 11.A. Miers, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Mica from North Wales 
and chlorite from Connemara: A. Hutchinson and 
W. Campbell Smith. A mica from Tan-y-bwlch, North 
Wales, is found in pale green scales in quartz veins, and 
approximates closely in composition to the variety of 
muscovite known as sericite. A chloritic mineral from 
Recess occurs in transparent hexagonal plates in_ the 
quarry whence the Connemara marble is obtained. It is 
nearly uniaxial and positive, and was found on analysis 
to have the composition of penninite.—The occurrence of 
the rare mineral carminite in Cornwall: A. Russell. 
This mineral, an arsenate of iron and lead, first found at 
Horhausen, Rhenish Prussia, and described by F. Sand- 
berger in 1850, was discovered in Cornwall by the author 
in 1906. It occurs as carmine-red or brown needles on 
crystallised scorodite, mimetite, &c., from Hingston Down 
mine. This adds one more species to the already long list 
of rare minerals yielded by Cornwall.—Russian universal 
instruments and methods: T. V. Barker. Several of the 
universal instruments devised, and kindly lent, by Prof. 
E. Fedoroff were exhibited, and the method of working 
explained. Among the instruments described were the 
hemisphere and graduated rotatory quartz compensator of 
Prof. V. Nikitin, the stereographic rule, circle-ruler, 
graduated mica and quartz compensators, universal crystal 
mirror-models and globes, the microdichroscope, and the 
universal microscope-stage. The great utility of the latter 
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was demonstrated by the actual determination (using a 
simple projection apparatus and screen) of the optical con- 
stants, twin-law, and chemical composition of a plagioclase 
twin. Methods of determining birefringence and the thick- 
ness of a section were discussed, and emphasis was laid 
on the special usefulness of the three-legged compasses in 
rapid caleulations by graphical methods.—The composition 
of the Chandakapur micteoric stone: H. E. Ctarke and 
H. L. Bowman. This meteorite, which fell in India in 
1838, is of chondritic type, with numerous chondrules of 
varying structure, and consists principally of olivine and 
bronzite, and about 5 per cent. of nickel-iron. 


Geological Society. N wember 1§.—Prot W J. Solla, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Some intrusive rocks in 
the neighbourhood of Eskdale (Cumberland): Dr. A. R. 
Owerryhouse. ‘here appear to be five well-marked 
groups of intrusions in this district :—(a) the andesitic 
dykes of Allen Crags and Angle Tarn; (b) the dykes of 
the spherulitic group on Yewbarrow and High Fell; (c) the 
dioritic bosses of Pecrs Gill, Lingmell Crag, and Bursting 
Knotts; (d) the Eskdale Granite; (¢) the dolerite-dykes. 
The dykes of series (a) bear a_petrological resemblance 
to the Borrowdaie volcanic rocks, into which they were 
intruded. They appear to be of Borrowdale age, and 
roughly contemporancous with the lavas and ashes into 
which they are intruded. The spherulitic series (b) are 
considered to he also of Borrowdale age, though probably 
somewhat later, and the rocks of group (c) to be the 
holocrystalline equivalents of the Borrowdale lavas, and 
they also are probably of Ordovician age. The Eskdale 
Granite (d) is more acid. It is undaubtedly intrusive into 
the Borrowdale series, but seems to be pre-Triassic. The 
intrusion is probably Devonian. The basic intrusions (e) 
have been examined only where they come into proximity 
to the granite. 


Linnean Society, Novemb-r 1a.-D-. D. TI. Scott. 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—The optical behaviour of 
the epidermal cells of leaves (see NatuRE, November 19, 
p. 86): H. Wager.--.\ new species of Symphyla_ from 
the Himalayas: Prof. \. D. tmms.—The freshwater 
Crustacea of Tasmania, with remarks on their geographical 
distribution: G. Smith. : 


Royal Anthroovological Institute, November 24. Prof, 
W. Gowland, F.R.S., past-president, in the chair. 
Primitive pottery and iron-working in British East \frica : 
W. S. Routtedge. Alter explaining the method of 
obtaining fire hy friction adopted hy the natives. the author 
proceed'd to demonstrate the method by which pots were 
made. No wheel is used, but the pot is most carefully 
worked up by hand. An interesting feature is that the 
pot is made in two parts. All pottery is made by the 
women. The interest of the description was greatly 
heightened by an exhibit of pottery in all the different 
stages of manufacture. With regard to iron working, 
the author explained the manner in which the iron is 
washed from the sand and the way in which it was 
smelted in a large crucible dug out of the earth. From 
the iron thus obtained implements are made, and a large 
selection of examples was exhibited. Iron wire is also 
drawn, and the author gave a demonstration of the mannet 
in which this is done. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Philosophical Society, October 26.—Note on Russo’s 
attempt to show differentiation of sex in the ovarian ova 
of the rabbit: W. Meape.—aA further note on the eggs of 
the hermaphrodite Angiostomum nigrovenosum: S.A. 
McDowall._-Plemelj’s canonical form: J. Mercer.— 
Monotone sequences of continuous functions: Dr. Young. 
—-The operator reciprocants of Sylvester’s theory of 
““procants : Major P. A. MacMahon. : 
_November 9.—Prol. Sedgwick, president, in the chair.— 
he carriers of the positive charge of electricity given off 
‘vy hot "tals: Sir J. J. Thomson. The paper contains 
nN account of measurements e/m for the carriers of the 
positive clectricity g’ven off by incandescent metals. The 
method usd was that described in a paper hy the author 
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on rays of positive electricity in the Philosophical Maga- 
sine for October, and is an improvement on that used by 
him to measure e/m for the particles given out by hot 
wires some years ago. The values of e m given in the 
present paper, taken in conjunction with other evidence, 
suggest that the carriers of the positive electricity given 
out by hot wires are mainly molecules of carbon mononide. 
—The weight of a corpuscle on the electrical theory of 
gravitation: Sir J. J. Thomson. it was shown that, on 
the theory that gravitation was due to slight differences 
between the forces between like and unlike charges of 
electricity, the acceleration of a corpuscle under gravity 
might be expected to be about one thousand times 
the acceleration of ordinary matter.—The distribution of 
electric force along the striated discharge: Sir J. J. 
Thomson. .\ \Vehnelt hot-lime kathode was used to pro- 
duce the discharge, as it was found that at low pressures 
the striations produced in this wav were remarkably steady 
and bright, and in consequence made accurate measure- 
ments of the distribution of clectric force much easier than 
with the ordinary discharge. It was found that just in 
front of the bright surface of a striation towards the 
kathode there was a reversal of the electric force. This 
reversal causes a great accumulation of ions in the part 
of the striation nearest the kathode; the re-combination 
of the ions in this region will therefore be much greater 
than elsewhcre, and it is shown that a very simple ex- 
planation of the formation and behaviour of striations was 
given by the hypothesis that the re-combination of the 
ions was the source of the luminosity in the striations.— 
Note on the radio-activity of rubidium: N. R. Campbeit. 
Measurements on rubidium have been made similar to 
those on potassium described in a recent communication. 
It is shown that the rays from rubidium are less pene- 
trating than those from potassium, but that the total 
activity of the former metal is some seven times as great 
as that of the latter.—The free pressure in osmosis: L. 
Vegard. The work contains a series of experiments 
made in order to obtain some information regarding the 
mechanism underlying osmotic phenomena. ‘The experi- 
ments consist in the determination of osmotic velocities 
developed in a membrane of copper ferrocyanide by solu- 
tions of cane sugar of different concentrations, together 
with the determination of the resistance of the membrane 
against the flow of solvent. The author concludes that in 
osmosis the solution is restricted to a very thin layer, and 
the motion in the rest of the membrane is caused by the 
so-called free pressure, which is a negative hydrostatic 
pressure inside the membrane produced by the osmotic 
activity in the layer next to the solution. It is shown 
that for small velocities the free pressure is equal to the 
osmotic pressure, and that for higher concentrations the 
free pressure corresponding to the stationary state is equal 
to the friction pressure necessary to produce a_ velocity 
equal to the osmotie velocity.—The laws of mobility and 
diffusion of the ions formed in gaseous media: E, M. 
Wettiseh. Expressions have been deduced from the 
kinetic theory of gases for the mobility and coefficient of 
diffusion of an ion, allowance being made for the increase 
in collision frequency due to the polarisation of the neutral 
molecules by the charge associated with the ion. This 
charge is shown to be replaceable, so far as collisions are 
concerned, by an extension of the sphere of force of the 
ionic nucleus. The expressions given involve only known 
physical constants of the gas, and are therefore directly 
comparable with the values as determined experimentally. 
It is found that the observed values of the mobilities and 
diffusion coefficients, as well as certain deviations from 
the mohility-pressure law, can be approximately explained 
on the supposition that the ion consists of a single mole- 
cule of the gas with which is associated a charge equal 
ta that carried by the monovalent jon in electrolysis. 


MANCHESTER. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, November 17.— 
Prof. H. BG. Dixon, F.R.S., president, in the chair.— 
‘Contributions to a study of the geographical distribution 
of birds, part i., the genus Macronyx, Swainson: F. 
) Nicholson. This paper, the first of a series embodying 
| a mass of notes on the Matacillide (wagtails and pipits) 
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in the uuthor’s possession, the result of several years’ 
work, deals with the genus Macronyx, and brings up ta 
date the geographical memoranda detailed by Reichenow 
and Shelley. 
canfined ta the African continent, where the birds are 
popularly known as “‘ longclaws,”’ from the abnurmal 
development of their claws. They may be divided into 
lwa scctions, those with a yellow or orange breast and 
those with a pink breast. /. croceus, one of the former, 
is the most widely distributed, being found over the greater 
part of Africa. The range of the others is more confined. 
Nine species in all were enumerated, and the range of 
cach was shawn.—The draught-inducing properties of the 
poker: A. H. Gibson. With the view of ascertaining 
whether there is any scientific basis for the belief that a 
poker, placed with its lower end against the fender and 
the other end reared against the bars of an ordinary fire- 
grate without actually touching the fire, is able to induce 
a recalcitrant fire to burn up or to burn less smokily, the 
author undertook a series of experiments, in which the 
velocity of inflaw of air was measured at various paints 
with and without the poker in position. The results 
showed that the magnitude of the effect was very remark- 
able. The explanation of the phenomenon appears to be 
that, when a current of air impinges on a fixed body, 
eddies are formed on its leeward side, where a region of 
law pressure (below that of the atmosphere) in consequence 
exists. There is a tendency to inward flow tawards this 
from all surrounding regions, accompanied by a _ conse- 
quent inward and upward flow towards and along the 
under side of the poker and towards the fire, this taking 
place along its whole length, but particularly from its 
lower end, which is shielded from the direct influence of 
the draught.—Notes on the spawning of Eledone and on 
the occurrence of Eledone with the suckers in double rows : 
Fr. H. Gravety. The spawning of Eledone cirrosa was 
watched in the aquarium belonging to the Liverpool Marine 
Biological Committee at Port Erin. The female settles 
upon a vertical surface, to which she clings with the large 
suckers of the arms. The siphon directs a jet of water 
into the oral funnel, and then places the eggs there. They 
ure held by the small suckers near the bases of the arms, 
and are arranged by these in a bunch, the free ends of 
their individual stalks being fastened by means of a 
glutinous secretion into a central cord, by which they are 
united together. When the bunch is completed its strength 
is tested by the parent, and then it is left. At first it is 
white throughout, but the central cord, and the disc of 
hardened glutinous material, by means of which this is 
attached to the substratum, very saon becomes green, prob- 
ably through the growth of an alga. The genus Eledone 
can usually be distinguished from the genus Octopus by 
the arrangement of the suckers on each arm in one row 
in the farmer, but in two rows in the latter. 
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Paris. 


Academy of Sciences, November 23.—M. Bouchard in the 
chair.—The spectrum of the Morehouse comet: H. 
Deslandres and J. Bosler. This spectrum has been 
studied at Meudon with two different forms of apparatus, 
the prismatic chamber and the ordinary spectroscope with 
slit; the present note deals chiefly with the results obtained 
with the latter. Besides the principal bands of nitrogen 
and cyanogen, there are three bands of unknown origin, 
A 456-1, 426-7, and 4o1-3, noticed for the first time in 
the Daniel comet of 1907. <All these, together with 
two others (A 453-1 and 470-0), have proved ta be doublets. 
The cause of this is discussed, and the conclusion arrived 
at that this cannot be attributed to a Zeeman effect, the 
application of Doppler’s principle giving the best ex- 
planation of the phenomenon.—The influence of isolated 
multiple paints on the number of double integrals of the 
second species of an algebraic surface: Emile Picard. 

-\ new methad for determining position at sea: E. Guyon. 

M. Bouty was elected a member of the physical section 
in the place of M. H. Becquerel.—Algebraic surfaces which 
represent pairs of points of the curve of genus three: 
L. Remy.—The geometrical applications of certain re- 
markable movements: J. Haag.—Differential equations 
and systems of reservoirs: Edmond Maillet.—The ratia 
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of the charge to the mass of electrons. The comparison 
of the values deduced fram the Zeeman phenomenon and 
recent measures on the kathode rays: A. Cotton and P. 
Weiss. All the lines of metals in Mendeléeff’s second 
group, which belong to the second secondary series, have 
a single constant K=6(A)/Ha’*, which completely defines 
the magnitude of the Zeeman phenomenon. The authors’ 
values for zinc give K=1-875x10-', and this, applying 
Laorentz’s calculation, leads to e/m=2x1-767K10'. A 
recent measurement by M. Classen, made with kathade 
rays of law velocity, gives e/m=1-773x10', exactly half 
that deduced from the Zeeman phenomenon. On the other 
hand, a recent study by Lohmann of the triplets formed 
in a magnetic field by the helium lines gives a value 
e/m=1-77x10", identical with Classen’s figure. The con- 
cordance of these results with Lorentz’s views affords a 
striking example of the power of the electron theory in 
connecting phenomena apparently entirely different.—The 
kinematographical study of the backwash and stream lines 
produced by the motion of an obstacle: Henri Bénard.— 
The atomic weight of silver: A. Leduc. A criticism of 
the conclusions drawn by Dubreuil in a recent note on 
the same subject—The borotungstic acids: H. Copaux. 
A detailed account of the preparation and analysis of the 


| two acids B,O,.28TuO,.62H,O and B,O,.24Tu0,.66H,O. 


The former has a molecular weight of 7682, possibly the 
highest of any known inorganic substance.—The action of 
antimony trichloride on nickel: Em. Vigouroux. These 
two substances interact with incandescence at S8o0° C., 
with the ultimate production of crystals of NiSb. The 
physical and chemical properties of NiSb are given in 
detail.—Study of the tartrates of the fatty and aromatic 
amines in the state of solution, making use of the rotatory 
power: J. Minguin and Henri Wohtgemuth.—The pre- 
paration of o-azocarboxylic acids: P. Freundier and M. 
Sevestre.—The theory of the preparation of methylamine 
by solutions of acetamide and bromine: Maurice 
Francois. The author holds that the broamacetamide of 
Hofmann does not exist in solution, and explains the 
formation of methylamine as the result of an oxidation 
of the carbonyl group in CH,.CO.NH, by hypobromaus 
acid or free bromine in presence of alkalii—The humic 
materials in coals: O. Boudouard. JLumic acid has been 
isolated from various kinds of coal by treatment with 
aqucous potash solution, with or without previous oxida- 
tion by nitric acid. Analyses and approximate formule 
for the humic acids thus obtained are given.—Antique red 
porphyry: J. Couyat.—The quantitative control of work 
on chlorophyll: V. Brdlik.—The physiological mechanism 
of the coloration of red grapes and the autumnal colora: 
tion of leaves: J. Laborde. Tannin extracted from 
different parts of the vine, on exposure to the sun in 
solution containing small quantities of hydrochloric acid 
and formaldehyde, develops a deep red colour, and the 
author attributes the natural colour changes in both fruit 
and leaf to the alteration of the tannins present in these 
organs.-The physiological study of some alkaloids of 
hemlock (Cenium maculatum): J. M. Albahary and K. 
Léffier._-New contribution to the study of the serum of 
animals after removal of the thyraid gland: L. taunoy. 
—Note on a map indicating the oceanographical distribu- 
tion of marine plants in the Roscoff region: L. Joubin. 
—Studies on cancer in mice: L. Cuénot and L. Mercier. 

Experimental growths, and, in particular, the produc- 
tion of a supplementary head in Saccocirrus: Aug. Michel. 
—The age of the iron ores of the forest of Lorges (Cétes- 
du-Nord): F. Kerforme.—tThe distribution of Halobia in 
the western Peloponnesus: Ph. Négris.—Continuous 
luminous effluvia during a storm at the island of Lifou: 
M. Nicolas.—A particular class of sea bottom near Thau : 
L. Sudry.—Earthquake shocks at Constantine: P. Martel. 


Care Town. 


Royal Society of South Africa, October 21.—Mr. S. 
Hough, F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Note on the 
structure of Tygerberg, Prince Albert: Dr. A. W. Rogers. 
In 1906 Dr. Sandberg published a paper throwing doubt 
on the anticlinal structure of Tygerberg as described by 
Mr. A. R. Sawyer and Prof. Schwarz. The present author 
spent a week in the country between Prince Albert and 
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the east end of the Tygerberg, in order to study tne evidence 
for Dr. Sandberg’s views. It seemed to him that the anti- 
tlinal structure of the range was clear, for at many 
places in it the Witteberg beds were seen to dip under 
the Dwyka on cither side. The masses of quartzite in 
the Dwyka described by Dr. Sandberg appeared to be 
parts of that formation, i.e. originally sandy sediments 
with few or no pebbles, formed at the same time as part 
of the tillite. Similar quartzites in the Dwyka had been 
described from several localities in the south of the colony. 
An examination of Sand River valley showed not only 
that it was extremely unlikely that a mass of Witteberg 
beds underlay the surface, for those beds were not known 
to form valleys like that of Sand River, but that where 
outcrops of rock im situ occurred they belonged to the 
Ecea series. He had come to the conclusion that it was 
unnecessary to ussume the presence of a great overturned 
fold to account for the appearances at Tygerberg, and that 
the earlier observers were quite justified in ascribing an 
anticlinal structure to the range. 
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Lixnean Society, at 8.—Biscayan Plankton, the Ostracoda: Dr. G. 
Herbert Fowler.—Note on Jusiperns taxifolia, Hook.and Arm.: Bunzo 
Hayata.—Mimicry in Spiders: R. 1. Pocock. 

RéyxTGEN Society, at 8.15 —Phenomena observed in Electrical Currents of 
Continuous Oscillation: Dr. 1. Manders. 

‘Civte aNO MECHANICAL ENGINFERS' Society, at 8.—The Influence of 
Track upon Railway and ‘Tramway Carnages: J. S. Warner. 


FRIDAY, DecemBer 4. 

GroLoaists’ AssoctaTion, at .—Personal Experiences of the Jamaica 
Eartbquake of 1907: Dr. Vaughan Cornish. 

InstiruTion of Civtt Encinrers, at 8.—The Design and Erection of 
a Plate-girder Bridge over the River Lee, at Broxbourne: L. W. 
Atcherley : 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 7. 


Sociery or Cuemicat. Ivoustry, at 8.—Cellulose 


Industry: C. F, Cross and E. J. Bevan. 

Rovat Society or Arts, at $.—Twenty Years’ Progress in Explosives : 
Oscar Gutimann. 

Rovat Geograrmicat Soctety, at 8.30.—The Danish North-east Green- 
land Expedition: Lieut. A. Troilé. 

Victoria Institute, at 4.30 —Geneva and Chamounix of To-day as 
compared with half-a-century ago: Prof. Edward Hull, F.R.S. 


and Chemical 


TUESDAY, Ducemser 8. 


Rovar Axturorotouicat IxstiretE, at 8.15.—Notes on Karly Ornament : 
Dr. C. H. Reail.—The Lushai-Kuki Clans: Lt -Col. J. Shakespear. 


ae rE TUTION oF Civi, ENGINEERS, at 8.—The Rotherhithe Tunnel: E. H. 
abor. 


WEDNESDAY, DecemBer 9. 


Rovat Society oF Arts, at 8.—Kinematograpby in Natural Colours: 
G. Albert Smith and Charles Urban, 


THURSDAY, DrcemBer to. 


Rovar Society, at 4.30.—Probable Papers: On Reciprocal Innervation of 
Antagonistic Muscles. XIlth Note: Proprioceptive Reflexes. XIIIth 
Note : On the Antagonism between Reflex Inhibition and Reflex Excita- 
tion: Prof. C. S. Sherrington, F,R.S.—Electrolytes and Colloids. The 
Physical State of Gluten: Prof. T. B. Wood and W. B. Hardy, F.R.S.— 
On the Specific Heats of Air and CO at Atmospheric Pressure by the 
Continuous Electric Metbod at 20° and 100°C. : W.F.G. Swann. — Potential 
Gradient in Glow Discharges from a Point toa Plane: J. W. Bispham.— 
The Extension of Cracks in an Isotropic Material ; A. Mallock, F.R S.— 
Results of Magnetic Observations at Stations on the Coasts of the British 
Isles, 1907 : Commander L. Chetwynd, R.N.—The Rotation af the Electric 
Arc in a Radial Magnetic Field : J. Nicol.—On Anomalies in the Intensity 
in Diffracted Spectra: H. C. Pocklington, F.R.S.—The Isothermal Layer 
of the Atmosphere and Atmospheric Radiation: E. Gold.—Contribution 
to the Osmotic Theory of Solution : The Earl of Berkeley, F.R.S., and 
C. Y. Burton. —A Comparison of the Radiam Emanation Spectra obtained 
hy Different Observers : ‘I’. Royds. 


Insite N OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, at 8 (Ordinary General Meeting). 


—Output and Economy Limits of Dynamo Electric Machinery: J. C. 
Macfarlane and H. Burge.—Probable Pafer: Commercial Electric 
Heating. J. Roberts. 

Rova So iL, vor Ants, at 4.30.—The Birds of India: Douglas Dewar. 


MATHEMATICA 
Vertically in ve 
Rowan Hannilton 


Y, at 5.30.—On the Propagation of Sound Waves 
imosphere: Prof. H. Lamh.—(1) On Sir Wilham 
luctuating Functions; (2) On the Representation of 
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a Function by Series of Bessel’s Functions: Dr. E. W. Hobson.—Theory 
of Cauchy's Principal Values (Fourth Paper): G. H. Hardy.— Solution of 
a Problem of Mersenne’s; Dr. T. Stuart.— Note on a Continued Fraction 
Equivalent to the Remainder after » Terns of Taylor's Series: Prof. L. J. 
Rogers.—Solid Angles and Potentials of Plane Discs: Balak Ram 


FRIDAY, Decemper rt. 


Puysicat Society. at 8. 

Mavacotoaicar Socirry, at 8.—On Camelia pilstiyi, n.sp. : E. R. Sykes. 
—The Radule of British Helicids, Pt. Il.: Rev. E. W. Bowell.—New 
Srecies of Plectopylis: G. K. Gude.—A Preliminary List of Recent 
Middlesex Mollusca: J. FE. Cowper and A Loydell.—The Application of 
the Names Gomphina, Marcia, Hemitapes and Katelysia: A. J. Jukes- 
Browne. 
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BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH ON 
SHIRE COAST. 
Report for 1907 on the Lancashire Sea-Fisheries 

Laboratory at the University of Liverpool and the 

Sea-Fish Hatchery at Picl Drawn up by Prof. 

W. .\. Herdman, F.R.S., assisted by Mr. Andrew 

Scott and Mr. James Johnstone. No. ip: 

400; with illustrations. (Liverpool, 1908.) 

BOUT half the bulk of this report is devoted 

to a monograph on the edible crab by Mr. 
Joseph Pearson. Excellent features of this work, 
which is illustrated with twelve plates and numerous 
diagrams in the text, are the methodical arrangement 
of the matter and the clearness and simplification of 
the descriptions. Hitherto, students who aspired to 
more than a genera] knowledge of the anatomy and 
development of the crab have had to search out 
and abstract for themselves the numerous original 
memoirs scattered in various scientific journals in 
different languages, a labour which only specialists 
care to undertake. It is, therefore, extremely useful 
to have all these researches carefully epitomised and 
brought together in one volume. Again, although the 
general features of the anatomy and development are 
fairly well known to readers of text-books, the average 
student knows very little about the habits of the 
crab, partly because the literature of this part of 
the subject is mainly of recent growth, and partly 
because the original memoirs dealing with it are 
contained in reports which have a somewhat limited 
circulation. .\ccordingly, much of the information 
contained in the section of this work which deals 
with ‘* Bionomics,’’ namely, such matters as the mi- 
grations, spawning habits, rate of growth, age and 
size at maturity, frequency of casting, ‘t autotomy "’ 
and limb-regeneration, &c., will be new to those 
readers who have not consulted the more recent 
annual reports of the Fishery Board for Scotland and 
other journals. Altogether, Mr. Pearson’s mono- 
graph maintains the high standard of excellence char- 
acteristic of the series of ** L.M.B.C. memoirs ”’ of 
which it is the latest number. This series of mono- 
graphs can only be described as a boon both to general 
students and specialists. 

.\ voluminous and important contribution to this 
report is given by Prof. Herdman, assisted by Mr. 
Andrew Scott, under the title of ‘An Intensive Study 
of the Plankton around the South End of the Isle 
of Man.”? The thorough nature of this investigation 
may be gathered when it is stated that the numbers of 
every species of organism obtained in more than Soo 
separate gatherings of plankton were carefully esti- 
mated—a vast labour in itself. More than 600 of these 
samples were collected within a very restricted area in 
the neighbourhood of Port Erin, simultaneous hauls 
being made with various kinds of pelagic nets both of 
the horizontal (tow-net) and vertical type, and these 
were worked in different depths of water. These 
samples were collected every week and almost every 
day during a full vearly period. 
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One feels justified in accepting with confidence con- 
clusions which are based on observations the fre- 
quency of which in time and space is so great. On 
this secure basis Prof. Herdman discusses the seasonal 
changes in the abundance of plankton as a whole and 
of its various constituents, and arrives at important 
general conclusions regarding its vertical and_hori- 
zontal distribution. Thus, it has been found, here 
as elsewhere, that diatoms reach their maximum 
development in April, and rise again to a second but 
less important and less constant maximum in autumn; 
dinoflagellates rise to a maximum later than the 
diatoms, and have also a sudden periodic increase 
in autumn; copepods attain their maximum in early 
summer after the diatoms have died down, and 
again in late autumn they follow the phytoplankton. 
The distribution of particular species is also ex- 
haustively discussed and illustrated by means of fre- 
quency curves. Of more general interest the 
evidence that the zone of most abundant life is not 
at the surface, but is generally a few fathoms 
below. This observation is of decided importance 
in connection with the depth at which certain 
plankton-feeding fishes such as the mackerel and 
herring swim. As regards the horizontal distribu- 
tion, it is found that while some organisms have 
a very regular and uniform distribution over a con- 
siderable area, others are distributed very unevenly, 
including those which markedly tend to congregate 
in shoals. 


is 


“The horizontal distribution is consequently lable 
to be very variable and irregular, and although its 
characteristic constitution at different times of the 
year may be described, it is very doubtful whether 
any numerical estimate can be framed which will 
be applicable to wide areas.” 


This conclusion appears rather to discount the 
efforts of certain German naturalists to arrive at a 
census of pelagic organisms in whole seas on the 
basis of the numbers caught in hauls with specially 
designed quantitative apparatus. 

Considerable light on the movements of plaice, and 
on the intensity with which the fishing for this 
species is carried on on the Lancashire and Welsh 
coasts, is thrown by the results of marking experi- 
ments reported on by Mr. James Johnstone and 
illustrated by means of two charts. These experi- 
ments bring to light a marked tendency on the part 
of small plaice to leave the estuaries and bays of 
this coast and move seawards in the summer months. 
The older fishes apparently leave the district for good. 
Some of these were found to have crossed the Irish 
Sea, while others had entered the Firth of Clyde. 
From 25 to 30 per cent. of the fishes liberated were 
returned by fishermen, but Mr. Johnstone has good 
reasons for believing that many more are re-captured 
than are returned. This represents a considerable 
intensity of fishing in the eastern part of the Irish 
Sea, and it is further interesting to note that by far 
the greatest numbers of marked plaice were re- 
caught by first-class sailing trawlers. There is still, 
however, a good deal of obscurity as to the exact 
direction of the movements of the plaice in this district 
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at different stages of their lives. Further experiments fisheries in particular, is of a comprehensive and 


with much larger batehes of fishes will be required 
in order to provide material for the construction of a 
eomplete and eonvineing pieture of these movements. 
In future experiments it would be desirable to deter- 


mine the sex and maturity as well as the size of | 
| Couneil, while Mr. Pearson's work on the erab was 


the fishes liberated, in order to diseaver whether there 
is any difference in the migrations of the two sexes, 
and to distinguish spawning migrations from feeding 
migrations. 

From time to time, over a period of fifteen vears, 
but, unfortunately, not with any regularity, experi- 
mental hauls have been made by the Laneashire au- 
thorities with shrimp-net, shank-net, and fish-trawl 
both on the Blackpool elosed ground and in the Mersey 
estuary. The numbers of flat fishes and shrimps 
eaught in these hauls form the basis of two short 
but valuable papers by Mr. Buehanan-\WVollaston. The 
method adopted in this research is that of reducing 
the eatehes to the average number eaught per hour 
in different months, quarters, and vears, and then 
expressing the results in the form of frequeney curves. 
The eurves for the monthly data were too irregular 
to show any general tendency, but by taking the 
averages for certain eombinations of months and for 
different years, and ‘‘ smoothing’ the curves thus 
produeed, certain interesting features are brought to 
light. Thus it is clearly seen that on the Blackpool 
closed ground there has been a steady falling off in 
the eateh per hour of plaice sinee tky2. No explana- 
tion is offered of this remarkable phenomenon, which, 
one supposes, must be due to the increased intensity 
of fishing on the offshore grounds. It is also shown 
that the ‘‘shank-net is ‘superior to the shrimp- 
trawl in avoiding the capture of young fish, and this 
with no loss or even a small gain in the capture of 
shrimps.”’ 


“é 


In the Mersey estuary, plaice and soles reaeh 
their maximum abundance in late summer and 
autumn, but it is doubtful whether the data are 


sutheiently complete to justify the conelusion that 
soles attain their maximum in August and_ plaice 
in September. Finally, an examination of the 
(smoothed) eurves showing the average eateh per 
hour of plaice and soles on the Mersey banks shows 
some remarkable fluctuations, those of the two species 
being complementary, so that in those years when 
plaice were least abundant, soles attained their maxi- 
mum. The importance of such researches as these 
from the point of view of the local fisheries searecly 
requires to be emphasised. 

In addition to these papers, Dr. H. Bassett eon- 
tributes one on hydrographie observations, and Mr. 
Johnstone one on fish purasites. 

As regards the work of the Piel hatehery, while 
it is questionable whether any demonstrably useful 
purpose is being served by annually ‘* dumping ’’ in 
the Irish Sea millions of newly-hatehed fry of plaice 
and flounder, it seems not improbable that the holding 
of elasses for fishermen is as effcetive in practice 
as it is excellent in theory. 

It will thus be that the work which these 
two institutions are vigorously carrying on in the 
interests of marine biology in general, and the local 
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many-sided eharacter. The expenses of this work 
appear to be met by funds derived from several dis- 
tinct sources. For example, the cost of holding classes 
for fishermen at Viel is defrayed by a grant from the 
education committee of the lLaneashire County 


done and published, we are told, under the auspiees 
of the Laneashire Sea Fisheries Committee, with 
the aid of grants from the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, the University of Liverpool, and the Liver- 
pool Marine Biology Committee. This appears to be 
a somewhat complicated arrangement, whieh — per- 
haps, however, has the advantage of the safety whieh 
is popularly supposed to reside in numbers. 1t shows, 
at any rate, that marine biology in Lancashire does 


not lack friends. We Ws 
LABORATORY ARTS. 
Laboratory :trts. .\| Teacher’s Handbook dealing 


with Materials and Tools used in the Construetion, 
Adjustment, and Repair of Seientifie Instruments. 
By Dr. George 11. Woollatt. Tp. xii+192; with 119 
diagrams. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1908.) DPriee 3s. od. net. 
KILL and wide knowledge in ‘laboratory arts ” 
are mueh rarer attainments than the aeeumula- 
tion of ideas relating to abstraet or even to mathe- 
matical physics, yet, without making comparisons, it 
is essential to the sueeess of the experimentalist. It 
it were not for the faet that such skill and know- 
ledge are not tobe acquired by mere reading of a few 
books, it might be thought that the disproportion 
alluded to above might be the result of the still more 
marked disproportion between books of the text-book 
type dealing with the two branehes of attainment. 
Actually, it is probably the eause, or partly so, and 
it may be also that the seareity of books such as 
that now being noticed is due to a belief on the part 
of the few qualihed to write them that, dealing as 
they do with a subject whieh directly is not an 
examination subject, there will be no great demand 
for them. Whatever the cause may be of the scarcity 
of books dealing with laboratory arts, they are actually 
invaluable, and from Faraday’s ehemieal manipula- 
tion onwards they furnish the experimentalist with 
ideas as to how to accomplish his purpose. 

Dealing as such books must do with all the proper- 
ties of all materials and with the means peeuliar to 
each whereby they may best be eut, distorted, attached, 
or protected, it is not possible for any one writer to 
be equally strong in all parts. .\ writer is certain 
ta be specially strong in eertain departments; let it 
be so; those who are or might be his fellow-writers 
of similar books will be quiek to recognise these 
parts, and to benefit by them. Conversely, of course, 
no one book is likely to be quite satisfactory in deal- 
ing with every kind of operation where they are so 
diverse. Leaving now generalities and coming to 
the ** Laboratory Arts ‘' as presented by Mr. Woollatt, 
we find an admirable choiee of material admirably 
presented. It must be understood that the teaeher 
or the experimentalist probably is not and may not 
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even want to be accomplished in the art of using tools 
and producing results in the conventional way as 
performed in the way of trade by the professional. 
In the opinion of the writer of this notice, he ought 
not to want, for in that case he is certain to sacrifice 
his interest in the object for which he is preparing 
something to the preparation itself; he will change 
from the experimentalist to the amateur mechanic. 
He must, if he will retain his réle as experimentalist, 
learn to be ruthless, and, if necessary, to do brutal 
things and defy every convention, so long as he 
attains his object. The author expresses this idea 
more neatly as follows :— 


“The craftsman will doubtless find humour in some 
of the suggestions put forward herein, but it should 
be remembered that we are first of all teachers, and 
that we must use skill in craftiness in order to over- 
come our lack of the craftsman’s skill. These are 
methods that will serve our purpose, and they are 
within our resources.”’ 


Was not the same idea expressed by the great 
Fresnel nearly a century ago in words such 
as these:—‘]f you cannot file with a saw or 
saw with a file you will be no good as an experi- 
mentalist "*? 

Wood-work, metal-work, and glass-work are the 
subjects of the first three divisions of the book, and 
these are supplemented by one called general, in 
which sixteen diverse subjects are treated, and these 
are followed by three appendices and an index. It 
would be tedious, and it would serve no useful purpose, 
to go through these chapters seriatim. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the descriptions are clear and are 
well illustrated, and that the book will be a valuable 
if not an invaluable addition to the working library 
of every physical laboratory. While commendation 
is justly earned by the author, there are a few points 
to which the writer would direct his attention in the 
hope that they may assist him in the preparation of 
the second edition. 

In the section dealing with grinding and sharpening, 
the use of emery or carborundum wheels for grind- 
ing, or of artificial hones made of these materials for 
sharpening, is not suggested. The writer would 
urge that the natural stones have been superseded; 
he would be glad to know the experience of others 
with a slab of aluminium as a hone for the produc- 
tion of a fine edge. A solution of camphor in ter- 
pentine is, as is usual, recommended for use when 
drilling glass. The writer has always wondered what 
the camphor is for and if it makes anv difference, 
for a recipe of this kind is and always will be faith- 
fully repeated in book after book even when useless. 
Camphor dissolved in turpentine is used in making 
certain tailed stars for rockets. Did a firework-maker 
once lubricate a drill with the only turpentine he 
could find and thus start the use of camphor? Prof. 
Threlfall is most enlightening on the subject of drilling 
glass in his book on laboratory arts. 

Te is an omission to describe methods of cleaning 
mercury and ignore the existence of the vacuum 
still, which ought, in the writer’s opinion, to be 
Set up permanently in every physical laboratory. Simi- 
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larly, it is an omission to describe a number of well- 
known cements and ignore the existence of that most 
useful addition to the resources of the experimentalist, 
viz. the much advertised camentium. The writer has 
used this material on all classes of substances, and 
he considers it one of the most useful in the labora- 
tory. He would mention incidentally that it does not 
ruck up the end grain of soft wood, so that badly 
made patterns may be quickly smoothed over with 
it and interior angles filled in without producing a 
hedgehog back, as is the case with shellac varnish, 
and giving rise to the necessity for much glass-paper- 
ing. Soldering is described as practised with the tin- 
man’s ‘‘bit.”” This, it is true, is often, especially 
with sheet work, exceedingly useful, but for nearly 
all the operations of the laboratory, especially when 
thicker work in brass is to be put together, the method 
known as sweating is preferred, and will be prac- 
tised nine times while the bit is used once. The 
process of sweating is not described, nor is there 
given the very important direction to wash well and, 
if possible, to boil everything that has been soldered 
or sweated with chloride of zinc. Silver soldering is 
the cleanest and neatest form of brazing, and it is 
surprising that it is not more commonly practised. 
The author's description appears to the writer some- 
what meagre. The essential to success being a uni- 
form low red heat, the process is much more easily 
carried on in a fire bed or in a muffle than by a more 
fierce and local source of heat such as a blowpipe. 
Where this is used, every use that is possible should 
be made of reverberation from pieces of firebrick to 
maintain the heat uniform. 

The author rather lets himself go when he gets 
to varnishing, staining, French polishing, and sand- 
papering. Information of the kind is verv useful in 
its way, but if there is anything in which the student 
should not be encouraged it is on the ‘‘ beautifica- 
tion’? of his apparatus. Varnish or paint for pre- 
servation are well enough when there is necessity 
to preserve; as a rule, experimentalists’ apparatus 
is made, used, and done with; it requires neither 
heautification nor preservation. The results obtained 
may be worth the latter. 

We would, in concluding this notice, refer to two 
passages in the preface :— 

‘*The ability to ‘fix up’ a piece of uncatalogued 
apparatus, by which a point under discussion may 
be proved, is worth the expenditure of time and 
trouble in its attainment, but until now no systematic 
attempt has been made in this direction, and it is 
only through the organisation of summer courses 
for science teachers in Ireland and Yorkshire that 
the prospect of success is held out.” 


And again :— 

‘The result must be a quickening of interest on 
the part of teachers able for the first time to con- 
struct their own special apparatus.” 

Has the author ever heard of the late Dr. Guthrie, 
who instituted this identical work at South Kensing- 
ton, and sent out into the country hundreds of science 
teachers armed, it is true, with imperfect craftsman- 
ship, but for all that able to “fix up” simpie 
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apparatus with simple means? Dr. Guthrie’s suc- 
cessors have not neglected the study of laboratory 
arts either, and anyone who has been connected with 
South Kensington must resent the suggestion that 
the desideratum here set forth is now capable of at- 
tainment for the first time. C. V. Boys. 


WEOMEOE, IBIDIL CICLO 


(1) Moral Instruction and Training in Schools,  Re- 
port of an International Inquiry. 2 vols. Edited 
bie Brot lee Sadlemmeolath pps Uline 


vol. ii., pp. xxviiit+378. (London : Longmans, Green 

and Co., 1908.) Price 5s. net each. 

(2) Papers on Moral Education communicated to the 
First International Moral Education Congress. 
(London: David Nutt, 1908.) Price 5s. 

HE recent congress on moral education and the 
volumes which contain the results of the inter- 

national inquiry upon the subject have rendered at 
least one great service to current educational thought. 
They have given us, on the one hand, a large amount 
of information on what is being done in various parts 
of the world in the matter of moral instruction and 
training, and, on the other hand, a series of valuable 
essays upon the various aspects of the problem as it 
presents itself to responsible persons, by means of 
which it is possible to examine some of the funda- 
mental issues which are raised. 

As Prof. Sadler frankly admits in his admirable 
preface to the committee's report, there is much variety 
of opinion expressed in its pages, and we may note 
at once that each of these many opinions is based 
upon experience. They furnish another illustration of 
the fact that successful experience is not always a 


safe snide in reaching scientific conclusions. Suc- 
cessful experience may even darken counsel! Witness 


the experience of those races who succeed in driving 
away the evil spirits who are attempting to destroy 
the light of the moon during an eclipse. In important 
matters of practice we are naturally eager to arrive 
at a guiding principle, and interest centres in the 
successes of this or that method. In our impatience 
to act, we do not wait to consider the failures, and 
we have no time to give fo the wearisome analysis 
which aims at laying bare the elements that condi- 
tion success and failure alike. Nevertheless, it re- 
mains a fact that, until this has been done, all pro- 
cedure, even successful procedure, is little more than 
groping in the dark. 

Such general agreement as is revealed in these 
volumes would perhaps be represented by a rather 
empty formula defining the aim of moral education, 
shall we say? to lead the individual to accept some 
principle which will give unity and meaning to his 
life. So soon as we step outside this or some similar 
statement, differences of a two-fold character are re- 
vealed. In the first place, we find them in the answers 
to the question, What is to be the nature of this uni- 
fying principle? ‘* Service,’”? savs Mr. Gould; “ the 
freedom of the inner life,"’ savs Prof. Foerster ; whilst 
Dr. Penzig refuses teleological considerations any 
place in moral instruction, and others, again, would 
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find the unifying prineiple in the conception of the 
active interest and supervision of a Divine Personality ; 
and in the next place we find them when we inquire 
about the method to be followed in the effort to lead 
pupils to this principle. Here the differences are in 
part consequential upon the individual attitude to the 
previous question. It will make a world of differ- 
ence, for example, whether the definitely religious 
point of view is accepted or not. But, leaving that 
particular difficulty aside, there remains the conflict 
between the advocates of the direct and systematic 
treatment of morals and those who favour indirect 
and incidental teaching. Both parties to the conflict 
admit the fundamental importance of training, of 
habit formation, but the former would have, in addi- 
tion, definite lessons in the ‘‘ oughts’’ of life, drawn 
from the consideration of concrete illustrations of 
virtuous and of foolish action, as told in story by 
the teacher. The point of view is precisely that of 
the teacher who wishes to establish a scientific law. 
The pupil is led to derive the law from the comparison 
of carefully chosen concrete examples. At a later 
stage various generalisations may be reviewed and 
compared with the view of arriving at a still more 
general principle, until finally the most widely em- 
bracing uniformities are conceived and formulated as 
“Jaws of nature.” 

This attitude towards the problem appears to rest 
on two assumptions. It seems to place moral law 
and physical law in the same category, and it seems 
to take for granted the child's capacity to analyse 
conduct and motive in the objective manner of some 
adults. It is not necessary to insist at length upon 
the difference between an ethical principle and a 
scientific generalisation. The ethical principle is « 
matter of personal adoption; it has a psychology and 
a meaning which differ fundamentally from the intel- 
lectual apprehension of a uniformity in the phenomenal 
werld. There can be no analogy between the two such 
as would justify the statement that ‘ the relation be- 
tween indirect and direct moral instruction is the same 
as that between nature-study and science.” The point 
is touched, though somewhat slightly, by M. Gabriel 
Séailles in a thoughtful paper read to the conference. 
Incidentally he also puts his finger upon the errors in 
psychology which not infrequently underlie the ad- 
vocacy of the systematic treatment of the subject. 

It is said, for example, that the children of poor 
districts are face to face with problems of gambling, 
intemperance, &c., and the schcol should come to 
their rescue by teaching them the wickedness of all 
these things that make up the daily life of their 
parents. .\s to the problems in the midst of which such 
children are said to find themselves, are the faets of 
their environment in any sense problems for thie 
children? The lad who plays pitch and toss finds his 
problem in the effort to escape the vigilance of the 
policeman. .\ problem implies a contradiction felt i 
the actual experience of the individual. A contradiction 
between what the teacher says and the dominating 
facts of an out-of-school life will cause no more diffi- 
culty than the mathematical treatment of a space cl 
four dimensions will affect my attitude to the facts 
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of my spatial environment. As M. Séaiiles puts it, 
the experience of the children of the poor may often 
be such that moral instruction will seem like fairy- 
tales, only not nearly so amusing. Where there is 
antagonism between life and the school, the handicap 
is heavily against the school, and we may doubt 
whether the weight of words will improve the chances 
of success. 

What of the child in happier circumstances? Is not 
the teacher’s moral analysis likely to be viewed as 
a rather futile attempt to find excuses for the obvious ? 
Is there any inore reason for the child why we should 
demonstrate the inherent evil in this or that course of 
conduct, or why we should trouble ourselves to urge 
the good upon him as superior to the evil, than that 
we should give him reasons for calling an orange 
yellow and not black ? 

The whole question of the attitude of the child 
to moral instruction has received relatively little 
scientific consideration. It is not easy to get at the 
facts. Mere reminiscence can never satisfactorily 
reveal them. We need some objective methods of 
inquiry such as have already been foreshadowed in 
the pedagogical experiments of Meumann and others. 
The development of purposefulness in action, the 
study of the working of contrariant ideas, the de- 
termination of types, the analysis of cases of moral 
degeneracy, may all in their turn help to raise the 
discussion of moral education to something more 
nearly approaching a scientific level. 

The most striking cases of successful methods seem 
at present to came from the institutions engaged in 
the education of moral degenerates. The results of 
the reformatory and industrial school system offer 
striking testimony to the soundness of Prof. James's 
reply when asked what he would do to make educa- 
tion of greater ethical effect :—‘t Increase enormously 
the amount of manual training relatively to the book 
work.”’ ime’ GREEN. 


(CUAAMENIESE:. 


Climate, considered especially in Relation to Man. 
By Prof. Robert de Courey Ward. Pp. xv+372. 
(London: John Murray, 1908.) Price 6s. net. 


ae AWARD explains in the preface to his book 

that its aim is “‘ to coordinate and to set forth 
clearly and systematically the broader facts of climate 
in such a way that... the general reader, although 
not trained in ‘ the technicalities of the science,’ may 
find it easy to appreciate them,’* while ‘‘ the needs of 
the teacher and student have been kept constantly in 
mind.’” An introductory chapter, essentially a synopsis 
of the first six chapters of vol. i. of Hann's ‘ Klima- 
tologie,”” gives an outline of the climatic elements 
and of solar and physical climate. The classification 
of climates according to belts of latitude and the 
general distribution of land and sea is next dealt 
with, and to this section is added a brief account of 
some of the more elaborate subdivisions which have 
been proposed. Then follow sections on the char- 
acteristics of climate in the tropics, the temperate 
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zones, and the polar zones; on the hygiene of the 
zones, and on the Hfe of man in the zones; and a 
final chapter on changes of climate. 

The basis of classification of climates actually 
adopted by the author, and employed in the second 
or applied section of his treatise, is thus primarily 
that of tropical, temperate, and polar zones, with 
boundaries defined by wind systems rather than by 
parallels of latitude or isothermal lines. Each zone 
is then subdivided according to the distribution of 
land and sea, giving as types marine, windward, and 
leeward coastal climates, interior climates, and, as 
a separate group, mountain climates. Experience has 
shown that, for general purposes, and particularly 
for elementary teaching, this method, in one form or 
another, is by far the mos: sitisfactory, and it seems 
somewhat unfortunate that Prof. Ward does not state 
his own position more clearly and fully in his intro- 
ductory chapters. The more elaborate methods, the 
description of which is here necessarily so condensed 
as to make difficult reading, are admittedly unsuit- 
able for the purposes of the later sections of the 
book, and practically no use is made of them, but 
Prof. Ward deals with the method he himself employs 
in a couple of pages, and we are left in some un- 
certainty concerning his own views. 

The descriptions given of the characteristics of 
the main climatic regions are admirable, and Prof. 
Ward has brought together an immense amount of 
illustrative matter which has hitherto been inacces- 
sible to the ordinary reader. We could have wished, 
however, to see greater definiteness given to the 
normal position and extent of the major zones and 
their migrations by the insertion of a table similar 
to that given by Prof. Davis in his *t Elementary 
Meteorology,"’ showing the position of the equatorial 
belt and the trade wind belts at different seasons. 
Such a statement would, by the way, have made it 
easy to deal more adequately with the important 
question of the geographical and seasonal distribu- 
tion of tropical cyclones. The distribution of monsoon 
regions seems also scarcely to receive the treatment 
it deserves; monsoon ‘ belts’? are discussed under 
the heading of tropical climates, the extension of 
monsoons in north-eastern Asia being merciy referred 
to as an exception. The profound influence of the 
relief of the land in the production of monsoons and 
land and sea breezes is not emphasised, nor, in our 
opinion, is the importance of what may be termed 
‘monsoonal influence" sufficiently recognised. 

In the chapters describing the mode of life and 
occupations of mankind in different climates, Prof. 
Ward has again collected a wealth of illustration 
which affords extremely interesting reading, and will 
be of great value to the teacher. .\ good deal of 
matter, especially where the complex conditions of 
civilised life in the temperate zones are concerned, 
refers more to general geography than to climatology 
pure and simple, and considerable discussion might 
arise on the question of the precise significance of the 
climatic element in certain cases, but, on the whole, 
lacf. Ward avoids the dangerous pitfalls which beset 
this subject with great skill. 
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SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 


(1) .1 School Arithmetic. With Answers. By H. S. 
Hall and F. H. Stevens. Pp. xiiit475+XxNix. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 
with answers, 4s. 6d., without answers, 35. 6d. 

(2) 1 Modern Arithmetic, with Graphic and Practical 
Exercises. By H. Sydney Jones. Pp. xiv+so3. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price, 
with or without answers, 4s. 6d. 

(3) Aldvanced Arithmetic and Elementary Algebra and 
Mensuration, A Vext-book for Secondary Schools 
and Students preparing for Public Examinations. 
By P. Goyen. Pp. xii+435. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 35. 6d. 

(4) Elementary Mensuration. By \W. M. Baker and 
A. A. Bourne. Pp. vits44. (London: George 
Bell and Sons, 1908.) Price 1s. 6d. 

(5) Practical Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
Castle. Pp. viiit249. (London: 
Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 2s. 


fies widespread attention that has been given 

during the last decade to the study of elemen- 
tary mathematics has had a most salutary effect on 
the teaching of arithmetic, as is evidenced by the 
improved text-books that are now available and jllus- 
trated by the five hooks under review. The claims 
of science, the laboratory, and the workshop are 
coming to be adequately recognised, and commercial 
arithmetic is not allowed unduly to dominate the 
course. Moreover, some amount of experimental and 
quantitative work is done in connection with the sub- 
ject, and associated more or less closely with decimal 
measurements, mensuration, approximate methods of 
computation, and perhaps with the use of tables of 
logarithms and even of sines and cosines. Again, 
algebraical notions and graphical processes are natur- 
ally and inevitably much in evidence, Altogether the 
treatment is on broader lines, the examples are drawn 
from a wider region, and are in much closer contact 
with common every-day experiences. 

(1) The book by Messrs. Hall and Stevens fully 
realises the high expectations with which it has been 
awaited, and will immediately rank as one of the 
best text-books on the subject. Every modern de- 
velopment of value is embodied in its pages, and the 
whole is arranged with the thoroughness and_ skill 
which is always a feature of any work undertaken 
by the experienced authors. The book is divided into 
two parts, which may be obtained either separately 
or together, and with or without answers. The first 
part gives the fundamental principles and processes 
with which every youth should become familiar, very 
special attention being given to orderly arrangement 
of work and the cultivation of habits of rapid and 
accurate computation. The second part is somewhat 
more technical, and allows opportunity for discrimina- 
tion according to the class of pupil. Where all is so 
good it is unnecessary to particularise. The explana- 
tions and proofs are always sufficient, clear, and con- 
cise; the well graduated examples are abundant, and 
range over a wide field of interest; the production 
of the book is a fine example of the printer’s art; 
and from every point of view this arithmetic is of 
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almost unrivalled excellence, and must soon be widely 


| used in our schools. 


(2) The title chosen by Mr. Jones for his book is 
most appropriate, for as regards originality of treat- 
ment and as leading the way in the reform this 
arithmetic is second to none, while at the same time 
the whole ground is covered in a thoroughly efficient 
manner. The author exhibits a charming faculty for 
selecting examples from new and unexplored sources, 
thereby adding greatly to the interest and diversity 
of the work. Variety is otherwise obtained by ar- 
ranging the sets of exercises respectively as oral, 
mental, graphic, practical, general, revision exereises, 
and typical examination papers. The graphical and 
practical examples, comprising drawing, measuring, 
weighing, &c., using simple apparatus, are especially 
valuable, forming a systematic and most desirable 
course in quantitative experimental work. The chapter 
on logarithms includes the use of the slide-rule. The 
chapters on mensuration, statistics and averages, 
stocks, shares, and bills of exchange are particularly 
good. Teachers will find part i. of the book sufficient 
for the Oxford and Cambridge local and = similar 
examinations in arithmetic, and this, with part ii., 
will meet all the requirements of other examinations 
such as those of the Army and the Civil Service. The 
general get-up of the book is most attractive. 
Teachers and students alike will welcome this notable 
arithmetic, and it should be extensively adopted. 

(3) The author of this work is an inspector of 
schools in New Zealand, and its appearance is an 
indication that our colonies are in touch with modern 
developments in the teaching of elementary mathe- 
matics. The book proceeds on lines very similar to 
those just noticed; algebraical symbols are in con- 
tinuous use from the start; the algebra extends to 
quadratic equations and the progressions, and the 
mensuration is carricd as far as problents on the 
simpler geometrical solids. The subject is well pre- 
sented and is quite up to date, and the student is pro- 
vided with a number of good and varied 
cxamples. 

(4) The major portion of this book, including a 
chapter on contracted arithmetic, deals with the pro- 
perties, construction, and mensuration of plane 
figures, with an application to surveying. The 
later chapters relate to the simple geometrical 
solids and the annulus. Proofs of the  for- 
mula are given, though those for the surface and 
volume of an annulus are not altogether convincing. 
The general treatment is very elementary and simple; 
it does not include any mention of the prismoidal 
formula. Many sets of examples and revision papers 
are provided, the answers being colleeted at the end 
of the volume. 

(S)) Uhe “ Practical Wraithnietic’” bye \ires@astiesis 
primarily intended for students of technical classes 
und evening schools, where, in making actual 
measurements in the laboratory, the pupil sees the 


large 


necessity for and becomes acquainted with the 
more important arithmetical processes, ineluding 
approximations and contracted methods. Thus 


theoretical study is subordinated to practical works, 
and the knowledge of principles is acquired largely 
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through the medium of the latter. Aids to computa- 
tion, such as logarithms and the slide-rule, are intro- 
duced and largely employed in the later stages. 
Trigonometrical tables are also explained. The 
principal feature of the work is perhaps the excellent 
and extensive collection of practical exercises, in 
which the student has the advantage of the author’s 
expert knowledge of the building and engineering 
trades and of his wide experience as a teacher. The 
subject is developed in the modern spirit, and the 
book will be very acceptable in many quarters. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Geschichte der Philosophie. By (WKarl Vorlander. 
1. Band, pp. xiv+361; 1]. Band, pp. viii+s12. 
(Leipzig: Durr’schen Buchhandlung, 1908.) Price 
3.60 marks and 4.50 marks. 


Grundlinien der Psychologie. By Dr. Stephan 
Witasek. Pp. viiit392. (Leipzig: Diirr’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1908.) Price 3 marks. 

Die Entstchung der wirtschaftlichen Arbeit. By Dr. 


Ed. Hahn. Pp. iv+1og. (Heidelberg : Carl Winters 
Universitats-buchhandlung, 1908.) Price 2.50 marks. 
peoe VORLANDER'S “ Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie ’ is an attempt to compress into two small 
volumes an account of the course of development of 
philosophy from the earliest times to the present day. 
When it is added that the work includes a short aceount 
of the life and writings of almost every writer of any 
importance at all in philosophy during the last five- 
and-twenty centuries, little hope will be felt of the 
success Of the author in his attempt. It is therefore 
of the highest credit to Prof. Vorlander that he has 
achieved the seeming impossible, and produced a work 
which is both eminently readable and strictly accurate. 
He displays complete mastery of his subject through- 
out, and a fine sense of the distinction between the re- 
levant and the irrelevant, the latter quality being pos- 
sibly in part due to the fact that he is a prominent 
representative of the Neo-Kantian school, and excels 
in the application of the critical method. The same 
fact explains why so large a portion of the second 
volume is allotted to a treatment of the philosophy 
of Kant, at the expense chiefly of the description 
of Hegelianism which follows, and which cannot but 
be considered extremely inadequate by any school of 
philosophers. The last hundred pages of the book, on 
the philosophy of the present day (since 1840), make 
very interesting reading, and give much information 
not to be found outside the pages of ‘ Ueberweg- 
Heinze ’’; but where so many names are mentioned, it 
is surely most surprising to find no reference what- 
ever to William James and the pragmatic school, 
more particularly as the prodigious development of 
the science of psychology during the last few years 
and its significance for modern philosophy are dis- 
tinctly emphasised. 

Of late vears text-books in psychology have been 
multiplying rapidly, but no external justification is 
needed tor the publication of Dr. Stephan Witasek’s 
manual. This book is admirably arranged, clearly 
written, and thoroughly up to date, and is probably 
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the best and most complete introductory text-book 
of the science which we possess at the present day. 
In the earlier, more general, chapters the author 
argues out controversial points thoroughly, vet with- 
out profuseness; in the later ones, on ‘special ” 
psychology, he gives the very latest results in the 
experimental study of the different forms of mental 
process. The discussion of the various possible 
theories of the relation of mind and brain is excep- 
tionally well done. The arguments against psycho- 
physical parallelism and its most recent form, pan- 
psychism, are effectively put, and although the author 
admits that there are also serious objections to the 
interaction theory, it is very evident that his own 
sympathies are in this direction. Vhe outcome of the 
discussion would seem to be, *‘ Either interaction or 
a substantial soul,’? which, if quaint, is decidedly 
optimistic ! 

Dr. Hahn’s book is a short anthropological essay 


| academical interest. 


on the origin of work possessing little more than an 
Wittiin Brown. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 
The Radio-uctive Substances. By W. Makower. 
Pp. xiit3o01. (London: Kegan Paul and Co., 


Lid., 1908.) Price ss. 
Yue author’s aim in writing this volume is to present 


| the chief phenomena and theories relating to radio- 


activity in a concise and simple form. The sub- 
ject has been competently dealt with in an ele- 
mentary manner in other works, but it is advancing 
rapidly, and the present work is intended to enable 
readers to keep pace with its development. All 
branches of the subject are treated in this book. 
Beginning with chapters on the nature of gaseous 
conductivity and on the methods of mieasurement 
employed, the author goes on to describe the discovery 
of the radio-active substances, the nature of the radia- 
tions they emit, the emanations, the active deposits 
from the emanations, and their successive trans- 
formations. In the concluding chapters the activity 
of substances in general and the mechanism of radio- 
active changes are briefly discussed. 

The author has succeeded admirably in his aim of 
giving a very full and accurate summary of the chief 
facts and theories in a concise form, but perhaps 
the summary is too complete and condensed for 
general readers. The food supplied is sound and 
wholesome, but the general reader who has no know- 
ledge of the subject to start with will find it difficult 
to absorb all the nourishment supplied to him in such 
condensed form. In some parts, notably when dis- 
cussing the successive transformations of the radium 


| atom, the author has successfully made use of simple 


analogies in presenting the results to his readers. 

In the introduction the author is guilty of stating 
that the properties of radio-active substances have 
necessitated a ‘‘ revision of many of our conceptions 
beth tn physics and chemistry.’’ In no sense is this 
statement defensible, and occurring in a book intended 
in some measure for non-scientific readers, who are 
too prone to consider every new discovery as upsetting 
previous conceptions, it is likely to lead to the aggrava- 
tion of an evil already sufficiently pronounced. It 
is due to the author, however, to point out at once 
that the above statement is an isolated one, and that 
the book as a whole conveys no such impression, 
showing as it does how the conceptions evolved from 


the study of radio-activity follow as a natural sequence 
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those ideas already existing in the minds of physicists 
before the discovery of the first of the radio-active 
substances. 

In summarising work on points about which there 
is difference of opinion the author shows a com- 
mendable caution, and his verdict usually appeals to 
one as safe; perhaps an exception occurs where he 
states that the available evidence indicates that the 
activity of radium C can be altered by change of 
temperature. 

The bool constitutes a valuable addition to the 
literature of radio-activity, and can be recommended 
to those interested in that fascinating subject. 

J. A. M. 


The Psychology and Training of the Horse. By 
Count E. M. Cesaresco. Pp. xvi+334. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1906.) Price 10s. 6d. net. 


In spite of its title, this book is no addition to our 
rapidly multiplying collection of works on animal 
psychology. lt cannot be called scientific in the 
strictest sense. Modern psychological science en- 
deavours so far as possible to found its conclusions 
on experimental treatment of its subject-matter, and 
in the case of the lower animals, where direct intro- 
spection is impossible and analogy unsafe, it refuses 
to accept conclusions not obtained in this way. But 
no records of experiments performed on the horse 
are to be found in Count Cesaresco’s book. Descrip- 
tion and anecdote there is in plenty, and that of the 
greatest interest, but all explanation is a prior: and 
decidedly anthropomorphic. Psychological terms are 
used wherever possible to give precision to a descrip- 
tion the main value of which is independent of such 
adventitious adornments. Not that the psychology is 
necessarily incorrect; on the contrary, it appears to 
have probability on its side, only it cannot lay claim 
to the title of strict science. 

The practical knowledge displayed by the author is 
full and precise, and, doubtless, will alone suffice to 
commend the boolx to horse-lovers. Indeed, the earlier 
“ psychological ’’ chapters on the nature of the horse’s 
mind form a description written merely ad hoc, pre- 
fatory to the main theme of the book, viz. the best 
methods that may be employed in the training of the 
horse for the service of man. These methods are 
based on the assumption that the horse learns by 
association of his actions with their pleasurable or 
painful effects, and by no higher process. No record 
is given of any attempt to justify this assumption 
experimentally. At times the book barely rises above 
platitude, and there is also much unnecessary repeti- 
tion strewn up and down its pages. The absence 
of any of the elegances of style is doubtless to be 
accounted for by the fact that the author is writing 
in a language not his own. Despite these draw- 
backs, the book is quite readable, and thoroughly 
justifies its existence. 


Elementary Botany. By Dr. E. Drabble. Pp. vit 
234. (London: Edward Arnold, n.d.) Price 2s. 6d. 
Biologie unserer einheimischen Phancrogamen. By 
M. Wagner. Pp. xiit+190. (Leipzig and Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner, 1908.) Price 6 marks. 


Ir would scem almost impossible to devise a new 
disposition of matter in an elementary text-book, but 
it must he allawed that Dr. Drabble has drafted a 
setting which differs in arrangement from the standard 
books of its kind. He begins with an explanation 
of physiological principles as a preparation for the 
interpretation of morphological structure, and touches 
on plant modifications and classification. The course 
outlined is very workable, and will certainly find 
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favour with not a few teachers in schools. The text 
is characterised by accurate and logical exposition, 
combined with a sufficiency of illustration to make 
the points clear. Experiments for testing the physio- 
logical deductions are suggested. These might in 
several instances have been more fully detailed with 
advantage. The figures are not sa creditable, and 
some are unnecessarily crude, such as the crocus 
corms and the fruits on p. 165, while Fig. 8 supplies 
an example of how not to set up the experiment. 
These are, however, slight defects when compared 
with the general excellence of the subject-matter. 

The botanical volume, written by Dr. M. Wagner, is 
in no sense a text-book for use in schools, but pro- 
vides a compendium of the various contrivances, 
mechanisms, and characteristics of flowering plants. 
Thus, in a chapter on light requirements, the author 
schedules a series of contrivances serving to intercept 
and absorb the light rays; then the various types of 
climbers are catalogued, and the methods of guarding 
against destruction of chlorophyll in the leaves are 
outlined. Under each heading a list of the plants 
showing the particular character is enumerated. The 
book is therefore intended primarily for reference, 
and, doubtless, teachers will be glad to add it to 
their library. The information is arranged under the 
general headings of nutrition and reproduction, and 
the chapters follow physiological, not ecological, con- 
ceptions. The author states in the preface that he 
has collated his facts from the works of Flaberlandt, 
Kerner, Ludwig, and other writers. It would have 
added greatly to the value of the book if he had 
given references to the original sources. 


The Deinhardi-Schlomann Scries of Technical Dic- 
tionaries in Six Languages: German, English, 
French, Russian, Italian, Spanish. By Alfred 
Schlomann. Vol. iv. Internal Combustion Engines. 
Compited by Karl Schikore. Pp. x+618; with about 
1000 illustrations and numerous formula. (London : 
Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price Sy. 
met. 


Iw noticing the first volume of this series of dictionaries 
in our issue for May 3, 1906 (vol. Ixxiv., p. 6), descrip- 
tions of the objects of the series and the methods of treat- 
ment were given. The present volume deals with the 
following subjects among others :—gases and oils; the 
theory, construction, equipment and erection of internal 
combustion engines; materials and thcir economical 
use ; complete plants; and general working and testing. 
The illustrations, though of necessity small, since the 
volume is of pocket size, are generally remarkably 
clear. The excellent alphabetical index with which the 
volume is provided makes reference easy and will 
greatly enhance the popularity of the dictionary among 
technical students and workers. 


Highways and Byways in Surrey. By Eric Parker. 
With illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Pp. xix+452. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price os. 

Ir is unnecessary to praise the charming serics to 
which this book is the latest addition. Mr. Parker's 
volume will appeal in an especial manner to Londoners, 
who are within easy access of the delights of which 
he writes; and it may be hoped that the descriptions 
of Surrey’s natural beauties and historic interests wilt 
encourage town dwellers to explore neighbouring 
counties for themselves. Mr. Parker has many useful 
hints to students of nature as to the favourite habitats 
of special plants and animals; and the sportsman, too, 
will find some guidance of the kind he desires. The 
sketches make it possible to appreciate the beauty of 
the highways and byways in Surrey without visiting 
them. 
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(fhe Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 


Students’ Physical Laboratories, 


1 am truly sorry that the obituary notice published in 
NATURE two weeks ago should seem to Sir O. Lodge to 
minimise the work of Prof. Carey Foster and others. I 
feel sure that nobody can value Prof. Foster’s work more 
than I do, but he had neither the money nor the other 
oppurtunities that Prof. Ayrton had in Japan. 1 admit a 
little uverstrain in the statement that at the time when 
he created his Japanese laboratory “* there were not half 
a dozen people in Great Britain who had experimented in 
electricity.’’ I ought to have said that there were only a 
few workers in efectricity. } had in my mind that before 
starting for Japan early in June, 1875, 1 had the curiosity 
to count the number of electrical papers published before 
the Roval Society, and now printed in vofs. xxii. and xxiii. 
of the Proceedings. I had nu knowledge of meetings after 
May 13, 1875, as | lived in Glasgow. At the forty-one 
consecutive meetings from December 11, 1873, to May 13, 
1875, there were in all only five papers read having a bear- 
ing on electricity. These were two by Dr. Gore, one by 
Prof. Adams, one by Messrs. de la Rue, Hugo Miiffer 
and Spottiswoode, and one by Prof. Baffour Stewart. 1 
was on my way to Japan when my own first published 
electrical investigation was described at the Royal Society 
on June 10, 1875. 

1 do not think that with a record fike this it is worth 
whife to cayil at my statement, for it is to be remembered 
that Royal Society papers, not electricaf, were numerous. 
For example, at the meeting on June 18, 1874, there were 
twenty-cight papers, and on June 11 there were eight 
papers, and not one of these thirty-six papers had any- 
thing to do with efectricity. I have not referred to a few 
papers during the year on terrestrial magnetism. It was 
with impressions due to this knowledge that | first saw 
the Japanese faboratory, and when | wrote the obituary 
notice my old feefing of overpowering admiration had come 
back. 

in writing about Finsbury 1 ought perhaps to have 
expressed myself more clearly. Sir Ofiver Lodge mis- 
understands me. Everybody knows that at King’s and 
University Coffeges, and at many other colleges, students 
were allowed to work in laboratories, and I can imagine 
that it was a great privilege to Sir Ofiver to work under 
Carey Foster, whose record as a pioneer, as a teacher, and 
as a writer is sa high that it is almost an impertinence 
in me to refer to it. Volunteer boys did excellent wori 
in my own laboratory at Cfifton College in 1871, just as 
Kelvin’s students had worked much earlier in Glasgow; 
but I think I was right in saying that in all such cases 
the students were few in number, and that they were 
volunteers. My point was that all the students at Fins- 
bury had much faboratory work, and they were made to 
think that faboratory work was much more educational 
than attendance at fectures. 1 stiff think that the reform 
effected at Finsbury was exceedingly great, and that it 
was of quite a new kind, for it was not onfy in the nature 
of the faboratory work, but in its combination with many 
other kinds of work, that the reform consisted. 1 cannot 
hope to earry Sir Oliver with me, for it is quite evident 
that he knows of Finsbury only at second or third hand. 
He seems to think that there were only evening cfasses. 
It is true that many of the evening students were of the 
artisan class; but the day classes were of much greater 
importance than the evening classes, and students of the 
ages of sixteen to eightecn coming from secondary schools 
will not fit into his description. 

I am glad to think that Sir Oliver approves of that 
smaff part of the Finsbury work of which he has heard. 
No doubt much may be said for and against some of the 
Finsbury methods, but 1 do not care to continue a dis- 
cussion founded on an obituary notice. I fenow of no 
obituary notice which might not be the subject of con- 
troversy. Joun Perry. 

December 5. 
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A Model Atom, 

Tue following attempt to construct a kinematics of an 
atom may prove of interest to readers of NATURE. 

Let a sphere of a certain radius (depending on the given 
circumstances) be described round each charged particle 
as centre, and let the radii of these spheres be such that 
some of the spheres are in contact. The spheres may be 
called spheres of interference, and the points of contact 
nodes. ‘The spheres associated with two oppositely charged 
particles may be supposed to touch internally, and those 
associated with two particles carrying simifar charges may 
be supposed to touch externally. 

.\ model aton1 may now be built up of spheres touching 
one another in this way. We shall suppose that there is 
one sphere surrounding alf the others, which we shall call 
the atomic sphere. Within this sphere there may be other 
spheres which completely surround a number of others. 
Such groups will be cafled subatoms. 

As the electrons within the atom move about we shall 
suppose that in general their spheres of interference adjust 
themselves so that the contacts are preserved; such a 
motion may be caffed a steady motion, and may be 
obtained by applying a continuous succession of conformal 
transformations to a given configuration of the spheres or 
set of spheres. 

When an atom is in a normal state we shal! suppose 
that the outer shefl contains either a ring of efectrons the 
spheres of interference of which touch one another in 
succession, and also touch two other spheres, one internally 
and the other externally, or a system of efectrons at the 
corners of a polyhedron, the spheres being now arranged 
so that each one touches all its neighbours and two other 
spheres as before. 

If the two extra spheres are kept fixed the electrons can 
move round an eflipse, so that the contacts of the spheres 
are preserved, the radius of « sphere being at any time 
proportional to the distance of its centre from the radical 
plane of the two fixed spheres (Steiner’s porism). If now 
the mass to be associated with a given electron or sphere 
of interference belonging to the ring is inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the radius of the sphere, the total 
mass, kinetic energy, and position of the centre of mass 
wilf remain invariable so long as alf the contacts are 
preserved. 

When an atom is ionised we may suppose that there is 
one sphere missing from the ring if the charge be positive, 
and an extra sphere in contact with two spheres of the 
ring, but not belonging to the ring, if the charge be 
negative. If the number of degrees of freedom is calcu- 
lated by allawing three for each efectron and subtracting 
one for each contact or other geometrical condition, there 
will be a gain of one degree of freedom for each additional! 
charge, whether it arises from the gain or loss of an 
electron. 

We may suppose that a line spectrum is emitted when 
a given arrangement of nodes or geometrical conditions is 
preserved, and a continuous spectrum when the geometrical 
conditions are violated. 

The group of infinitesimal conformaf transformations 
seems the natural one for describing the kinematics of a 
system within a sphere; it may be buift up from successive 
inversions with regard to spheres, just as the group of 
displacements of a rigid body may be built up from 
successive reflexions in different planes; it shauld be 
noticed, however, that an even number of inversions are 
required to produce an infinitesimal change. 

An inversion does not alter the type of contact of two 
spheres when the centre of inversion is external to both, 
but when it fies in the space between two spheres the type of 
contact changes, and the spheres become external to one 
another. This may be regarded as a kinematical descrip- 
tion of a radio-active process, for a subatom may be 
thus brought outside the atomic sphere by a continuous 
succession of changes. According to this view, an atom 
would break up whenever one of the centres of inversion 
happened to lie within the atomic sphere. 

We suppose that in general the arrangement of spheres 


| within the atom is not symmetrical; if, for instance, the 


atom forms part of a molecule, the field of force is not 
symmetrical, and there seems no reason why the arrange- 
ment of the electrans should be so. 
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In the type of motion which is consistent with a constant 
value of the energy the velocity of an electron belonging 
to the ring is directly proportional to the radius of its 


sphere of interference; this corresponds to a uniform 
motion in the symmetrical configuration, and may be 
derived from it by a conformal transformation. The 


assumptions made with regard to the mass of an electron 
und the interference of radiations at the nodes may be 
justified if the velocity of light within a sphere of inter- 
ference is directly proportional to the radius. 

The combination of a positive and negative ion may be 
pictured by supposing that the extra sphere belonging to 
the negative ion partly fits into the gap in the positive ion 
in such a way that it is in contact with two spheres belong- 
ing to the ring in the positive ion, and the atomic spheres 
of the two atoms are in contact. This would give three 
additional geometrical conditions. Jt should be noticed 
that the electrons would be nearer together close to the 
point of contact, so that the greater part of the mass 
would be concentrated round this point. 

The connection between the number of degrees of freedom 
and valency is discussed in a paper which will appear 
shortly in the Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Harry Bateman. 

The University, Manchester. 


Silk-producing Insects of West Africa. 

Tue following observations in connection with the wild 
silk-producing insects of West Africa may be considered 
of interest. In parts of Nigeria (Ibadan, [lorin, &c.) the 
cocoons of Anaphe infracta, Wism., and A. venata, Butler, 
are used for the production of a cloth termed ‘’ Sanyan,”’ 
which is woven from yarn, spun from the boiled cocoon 
masses, mixed with native cotton yarns. In a state of 
nature the silk from the cocoons of both these species 
is brown or yellow-brown, and is of this colour when 
exposed for sale in the markets, but another kind of 
silk, which is brought to Ibadan from Bauchi and Bornu 
(in N. Nigeria), is pure white in colour, and is called 
‘* Gambari,’’ or Haussa silk. This is only obtainable as 
boiled cocann masses, and the dried remains of the worms 
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found in then seem to indicate that they are allied to | 


Anaphe. The collectors of this silk are said ta gather 
the worms from the trees, on which they find them, when 
they are prepared to spin, and to confine them in 
calabashes. 

Experimenting with live worms of d. infracta, received 
from S. Nigeria, 1 found that, by confining them in the 
dark, they produced pure white cocoons instead of brown, 
although the original larval cocoon was of the latter 
colour. It seems probable that the ‘* Gambari”? silk is 
white by reason of the confinement of the worms in cala- 
bashes, as no Anaphe or allied species is known to give a 
white cocoon naturally. A similar result has been obtained 
by Lepper in the case of Alftacus ricini (the ‘* Eri’’ silk- 
warm of India). 

The pupa: of A. infracta and .1. venata are eaten as a 
delicacy by the people of S. Nigeria. Both species seem 
almost omnivorous in the larva stage, but the first is said 
to feed, by preference, upon Albissia fastigiata and a 
Sterculia sp. 

-l. Maloneyi and A. subsordida, the first of which has 
upparently a cocoon mass without an envelope, should, 1 
think, be pliced in another genus, by reason of the absence 
from their forewings of the lower radial vein (No. 5). 

Grratp C. DupGEon. 

Imperial Institute, November 17. 


Vitality of Leaves. 

1 HAVE in my possession a sprig of Bryophyllumn 
calycinum which was cut off a plant in Jamaica six months 
ago, at the beginning of June. It has still attached to it 
three leaves, which,are quite green, and at the edges of 
these there are minute new shoots projecting from the 
crenations. Only a fortnight ago a leaf plucked from it 
showed its vitality hy giving rise ta a new shoot when 
placed on some snil in a pot. This shoot is growing well 
under a glass in a warm room. During all these months 
this small sprig has been lying about in different rooms, 
without any supply of soil or moisture. 
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Could any of your botanical readers inform mie if this 
degree of vitulity, in a detached portion of a plant, is 
unusual ? Watters Kipp. 

December 7. 


The Exhibition of Fishes in Museums. 


THERE are at least four museums in the United States 
in which collections of fishes are exhibited ‘t in which the 
specimens are presented without the usual iron supports, 


with sufficient space around each fish and in natural 
colours’? (NatTuRE, October 29, vol. Ixxvili., p. 659). 
These institutions are the Field Museum of Natural 


History, Chicago; Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam- 

bridge ; American Museum of Natural History, New York, 

and Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. 
Furthermore, the last-named museum has an 

group of fishes of a coral reef amid their natural surround- 

ings, and the Ficld Museum has two groups of fresh- 

water game fishes. BS te, LUGEAS:, 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute, Eastern Parkway, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


attractive 


An Electromagnetic Problem. 


Tue clectromagnetic problem enunciated by Prof. Com- 
stock in Naturr of November 19 admits of being solved 
without any reference to the corpuscular nature of elec- 
tricity and without going beyond the basis of Maxwell's 
theory. 

If o be the surface density of the sphere, r its radius at 
any time, the value of the vector potential at a distance 
R is mai R-*(x, y, 5). 

Making use of Maxwell’s first expression for kinetic 
energy, 3(Ku—Gv+Ilw), we get for the kinetic energy 
4(4mor°)?i*r-*, from which the problem can be completed. 
Yo understand the question fully we must use the retarded 
formulz for the potentials, Maxwell’s expression being only 
the first terms of expansions in descending powers of C, 
the velocity of radiation. We get in this way more com- 
plicated values of the potentials, giving, however, no mag- 
netic force and the original symmetrical electric force. 

The question is interesting as supporting Macdonald’s 
view as to the expression for the energy. [t also seems 
to point out that in any ather theory the vector potential 
must be looked upon as something more than a mathe- 


matical ahstraction. ARTHUR W. Conway. 
Cosy Nook, 100 Leinster Road, Rathmines, 
December 1. 
Mercurv Bubbles. 
1 wave often observed these bubbles when purifying 


mercury. They may be produced very easily by shaking 
mercury and any liquid in a wide stoppered test-tube, and 
then suddenly bringing the tube to rest, when the bubbles 
{of varying size) will be formed. 

[ have tried the following liquids :—water, alcohol, 
ether, acetone, ethyl acetate, acetoacetic ester, amyl nitrite, 
amyl alcohol. amyl acetate, carbon tetrachloride, benzene, 
toluene, xylene, gelatin, glycerin, formic acid, acetic 
acid, aniline, carbon bisulphide, toluidine, pyridine, ethy! 
indide, methyl bromide, ethyl bromide, methyl iodide, 
dichloroethylene, ethylene dibromide, chloroform; it seems 
that the more volatile and less viscous the liquid, the 
smaller are the bubbles and the quicker do thev burst. 

Puitip Brackman. 

Hackney Technical Institute, N.E. 


In view of the several letters about mercury hubbles 
which you have recently published, | heg to mention that 
molten steel is also capable of forming buhbles. Tf a 
bucket full of water be placed in a suitable pnsitinn under- 
neath and a little to the front of a Bessemer canverter, 
then on removing the bucket after the completion of a 
blow it will be found to contain small spheres of steel 
ranging in size from a pin’s head to that of peas, and 
even larger. These spheres are hollow, and some are per- 
forated, and occasional ones are twins and triplets, sets 
of hollnw spheres having plunged into the water at the 
instant they stuck together. 


West Didsbury. C. E. STROMEYER. 
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TESOL GANS) | ON MO FRE RAVE 
ISIDVE EB IHON 

18 HE two publications of the Board of Education 

before us, ** Suggestions on Rural Education "” 
and *‘ Memorandum giving an outline of the succes- 
sive legislative and administrative conditions affect- 
ing the relation of the Board of Education to Agri- 
cultural Education in England and Wales,’’ cast 
several sidelights on the very curious administrative 
situation which at present exists with regard to 
agricultural education in this country. As the memor- 
andum explains, the first move in this direction was 
taken in 1888-9, when a sum of 5o00o!. was voted in 
aid of ‘“‘agricultural and dairy schools,’’ and the 
administration of this vote was handed over to the 
Board of Agriculture on its creation in 1890. Almost 
simultaneously the county councils became charged 
with provision of technical instruction, and were 
granted the so-called ‘* whisky money ’’ for its de- 
velopment. The outcome was the creation of a 
number of schools and colleges of agriculture, some 
departments of existing universities, others inde- 
pendent institutions maintained by a group or by a 
single county, supported in the main by county council 
funds, but also subsidised and inspected by the Board 
of Agriculture out of its grant of soool., which has 
since grown to 11,5501. annually. The institutions 
thus subsidised by the Board of Agriculture were, 
however, all of the university or higher technical 
school type; other agricultural instruction in secondary 
or primary schools, or by means of evening classes or 
peripatetic teachers, was provided by the county 
councils on their own initiative, and not recognised 
officially by the Board of Agriculture. 

The anomaly of thus cutting off part of the educa- 
tional work of the country from the main stream of 
education soon attracted attention, and during Sir 
John Gorst’s secretaryship a definite statement was 
made that the educational work of the Board of 
Agriculture would be transferred to the Board of 
Education. However, with Mr. Hanbury’s arrival at 
the Board of Agriculture this idea was dropped, and 
the Board strengthened its educational staff, while, as 
may be seen from the report of the Committee on 
Agricultural Education which reported this year, it 
appears to desire or to contemplate an extension of 
its functions. Meantime, however, the Board of 
Education had been mcving in the same direction; it 
remained the authority dealing with rural education 
in the primary and secondary schools, and by the ap- 
pointment of two special inspectors it was evidently 
taking up the question scriously. This being the case, 
the manner in which the Board of Education was 
ignored, both in framing the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Education and in calling for evidence, is so 
remarkable that the recommendations of that com- 
mittee cannot be regarded as of much weight, so 
obvious is it that they have given but little considera- 
tion to the wider questions involved. 

The two documents before us may be taken to 
indicate that the Board of Education does not regard 
as settled the question of whether it shall not con- 
trol the whole of rural cducation. But the two 
departments will no doubt be left to settle this in their 
own departmental way; it may not be amiss, perhaps, 
to consider the prohlem a little in the light of the 
interests of agriculture and cducation. Clearly the 
ideal state of affairs is that which prevails in Ireland, 
where the Board of Agriculture and of Technical 
Instruction is not divided, but administers the greater 
part of the money and sets the example to the county 
councils, instead of following their lead. As a result 
ye have in Ireland, though the work is younger, a 
coherent system carried out with due regard to 
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economy, which is educating the farmer and not 
gratifying the short-sighted opinions of local com- 
irittees. Real work is being done for agriculture, as 
may be seen from the creation of the early potato 
industry, the way the flax problem is being attacked, 
the increased exports of butter, eggs and poultry. In 
fine, in Ireland there is a thinking head and a con- 
tinuous policy; in England it is all go as you please, 
with plenty of good work, but with waste on one side 
and neglect on the other. Vhe Board of Agriculture 
cannot exercise any control; even the colleges which 
it inspects defer but little to its opinion, because they 
are primarily concerned in satisfying their immediate 
paymasters, the county councils. As to the general 
policy of a county in rural education the Board ot 
Agriculture can say nothing, nor is its opinion and 
advice ever sought in such matters. Probably the 
Board of Agriculture was right in keeping closely 
within its appointed function, but whether the result 
were necessary or not, the fact remains that in practice 
its opinion on agricultural education generally has 
never carried much weight, nor have the county 
councils obtained that help in dealing with rural 
education which they might have expected. The 
Board of Education, speaking with a knowledge of 
what can and cannot be done in teaching, might have 
saved the country from a good many experiments 
which were not only expensive failures in themselves, 
but which left behind a feeling of soreness and dis- 
taste for any further meddling with the education of 
the farmer. 

It is too late now to dispossess the county councils 
of the very large measure of initiative and control over 
rural education which they obtained as a result of the 
Technical Instruction Act, but the situation was really 
vitally changed by the Education Act of 1902, which 
imposed on every council the duty of considering all 
the educational needs of ifs own area. Supposing any 
county is failing to carry out this duty (and there are 
several which make no provision whatever for agri- 
cultural education), it is the Board of Education which 
will have to apply pressure, for the Board of Agri- 
culture has no title to interfere. Thus the Board of 
Agriculture is really in an impasse as regards that part 
of agricultural education which it has reserved for 
itself, the higher technical form; it can aid an 
established college, but it cannot exercise the least 
influence on the many counties which neither possess 
nor share in one of these colleges, nor can it do any- 
thing to fill up the blank spaces on the map showing 
its spheres of influence which it occasionally exhibits 
when agricultural education is under discussion. 

While higher education in agriculture might thus 
most properly be handed over to the Board of Educa- 
tion, it would never do to allow the Board of 
Agriculture to lose all contact with the colleges, which 
should be all acting as intelligence departments, both 
collecting and diffusing information on its behalf. 
The Board of Agriculture has another function at 
present very imperfectly performed—that of being an 
advisory and investigating agency for the working 
farmer. Day by day the Board is addressed for in- 
formation about crops, manures, injurious insects, 
diseased plants, and so forth; it possesses no scientific 
staff to deal with such matters; above all, it has no 
mechanism for investigation; when a new problem 
comes along some member of the staff either tries to 
look it up in a text-book or a correspondent is called 
upon for an opinion. 

The wav the Board of Agriculture has dealt with 
some of the diseases which have sprung up of late 
years would be ludicrous had they not turned out so 
tragic to some of the farmers concerned, and this has 
been purely the fault of a system which calls upon the 
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Board to advise and regulate, but yet gives it no means 
of obtaining knowledge. By some obscure depart- 
mental tradition research is supposed to be outside the 
scope of the Board of Agriculture—it spends some- 
thing between 4gool. and sool. a year in assisting 
various investigations! But if the Board of Agricul- 
ture is to forward the industry of agriculture, its very 
first business is investigation and research; it must 
condescend to go to work in the way other countries 
and our own colonies aid their farmers, and it must 
have money to do the work with. Now to build up a 
proper intelligence department, the present grant of 
11,0001, a year to the Board of Agriculture for educa- 
Uional purposes is none too much; let it be allowed to 
keep this money and retain its connection with the 
colleges by using it to promote investigation in them, 
building up in one a mycological department which 
would act as consultant for the board, in another an 
entomological department, and so forth. Meantime 
let the educational work of the colleges be put under 
the control of its proper authority, the Board of 
Education. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF MAN. 


IDS I.. FROBENIUS is a prolific writer on ethno- 
logical subjects, and we welcome a translation 
of a book which gives in popular language the results 
of his wide reading. The book deals with an exten- 
sive range of subjects, upon many of which very 
diverse views are held, and the English reader will 
be pleased to be able readily to grasp the point of 
view of a (German ethnologist; but a book, in some 
cases, has to be judged by what is omitted as well 
as by what it actually contains. 

In dealing with articles of personal adornment the 
author admits that the objects worn have usually 
another value than that of pure ornament; he refers 
to trophies and currency, but entirely omits the very 
widely spread wearing of ‘‘ ornaments’ for magical 
purposes. He makes some interesting observations 
on scarifications of various central African tribes, and 
alludes to the significance of these and other forms of 
skin decoration; but, unfortunately, he terms all such 
tattooing. 

The making of shell money he regards as the most 
peculiar of the reasons for the origin of labour. He 
quotes R. Parkinson concerning the use and ex- 
change value of the dewarra. Under the term of 
dress-language he refers to strings and belts of wam- 
pum, and to the notched and painted eagle feathers 
of some North American Indians. Also culled from 
American sources are his accounts of sign and gesture 
language, but no allusion is made to the gesture 
language of such peoples as the Australians, Papuans, 
Neapolitans, and many others. One of the best sec- 
tions is that dealing with drums and drum language, 
which he believes has a very wide extension in Africa, 
and is ‘‘ convinced that this peculiar drum-language is 
current throughout Central Africa east of the chain 
of lakes." He says (p. 86):—‘‘ It would appear to 
be most highly developed in the western parts of 
equatorial Africa, although scarcely less widespread 
in Oceania, that is, in the insular lands lying north- 
west and north-east of New Guinea. In New 
Pomerania [New Britain] itself the different villages 
communicate over wide areas by means of the drum- 
telegraph, which has also a very wide range in the 
Amazons valley and in Mexico. The North-west 


“The Childhood of Man: a Popular Account of the Lives, Customs 
and Thoughts of the Primitive Races." By Leo Frohenius, .ranslated by 
A. H. Keane. Pp. 504; with grg illustrations. (London: Seeley and Co., 
Ltd., 1909.) Prize r6s. net. 
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Americans, too, possess similar instruments.” An 
interesting modification of the drum, according to 
him, is the apparatus that is fastened to a bow in 
Mangbattuland. He makes the interesting sugges- 
tion (p. 99) that ‘‘ the drum is a hybrid sort of instru- 
ment, one part of which, the sounding-case, owes its 
origin to the pounding of corn; the other, the skin, 
to the measured beat in leather-dressing.’? The most 
valuable portion of his account of picture-writing is 
taken from Hoffman’s (not ‘* Hoffmann ’’) contribu- 
tion to Garrick Mallery’s great monograph, to which 
he does not allude by name. 

In the chapter on *‘‘ skull-worship and head-hunt- 
ing ’’ he refers to the well-known fact that the pre- 
servation of skulls by some people is to ensure the 
assistance or protection of the spirit of the dead man, 
which in the next world becomes the servant of who- 
ever captured his skull. Although he does not say 
so, scalp-collecting had probably a similar significance, 
as probably had the bunches of human hair which 
are inserted in some shields from Borneo and Celebes. 

In dealing with fetishism he says (p. 184) :— 

‘*So long, for instance, as the owners of the ancestral 
images remember the names and the personalities of the 
dead represented by them, so long will the object retain 


Vic. 1.—The little Signal-drum of the Madi bow. About half natura 
size. Three views. Irom ‘The Childhood of Man." 


the type identical in character, essentially the same. But 
when the memory dies out while the image remains, it 
will soon happen that the wooden figures will acquire the 
genera! significanee of n sacred object without any per- 
sonal value.’? ‘‘ When... the negro sees any unusual 
object, he is at once taken with a certain feeling of anxiety, 
a certain perplexity, and he is ready to believe in a dis- 
play of power in this object, whieh exceeds the usual, the 
commonplace, to the extent that the thing itsclf looks 
strange or weird. To put it clearly, the negro attributes 
a supernatural power to every fresh appearance, to any 
new object which in any way departs from the ordinary, 
the known, the intelligible. For him it is uncanny ” 
(pp. 185-6). 

But the author does not pay sufficient attention to 
the fact that a fetish is credited with mysterious 
powers owing to its being the habitation, temporary 
or permanent, of a spiritual being, or as being the 
vehicle or means by which the spirit communicates 
with his worshippers. The chapter on secret societies 
and masks is of great interest; it deals mainly with 
West African conditions, but in the next chapter the 
author describes the mide of the Ojibways. The 
chapter on sacred animals is scarcely adequate, and 
totemism he regards, like Mr. Andrew Lang—of 
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whom no mention is made—as due to a system of 
naming. 

A third of the book is taken up with the exposition 
of the solar god in mythology, and the author certainly 
gives examples of solar and other myths from different 
peoples, but he presses into this argument various 
follx-tales which do not seem to have any solar signifi- 
cance. [t is true that certain incidents in some of 
these tales may be paralleled by incidents in folk-tales 
in other parts of the world which are recognisable 
as solar myths, for, to take one example, a fishing 
population is very likely to have in one of its tales 
the incident of a man being swallowed by a fish; and 
wherever this occurs the solar mythologists pick out 
this incident and regard it as a part of the ‘‘ Jonah- 
solar myth,’’ although the rest of the tale may have 
no bearing at all on salar mythology. This incident ! 


Fig, 2.—The Juju Nkali Feast. 


occurs in folk-tales from various places, and in the 
Torres Straits tale of Mutuk it is recorded that the 
hair of that individual fell off when he was in the 
shark’s stomach. The same incident occurs in the | 
North American tale, when Kaig, the Mink, was 
swallowed by a whale, the loss of hair in this case 
being due to the heat; in the tale as here given it is 
not evident that ‘‘ the cause of the hair falling off is 
the heat of the sun ”’ (p. 287). The same explanation 
is offered for the Mutuk incident; by such methods 
correspondences are readilv arrived at, but this is not 
the place to discuss the modern recrudescence of astral- 
mythology in Germany. 

The bird in symbolic art, according to Dr. Frobenius, 
bears the soul aloft through the air up to the sun. 
*“ But here is the solution of the whole problem: the , 
soul of the dead man follows the sun.” He considers 
that the tales of the cunning spider are survivals of 
mythological tales in which the spider is regarded as 
representing the sun. ‘In the form of rays the sun | 
emits its sea of light; in the form of rays the spider, 
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Thus the slender threads of the 
and the sun becomes the 


too, weaves its web. 
spider become solar rays 


spider which in artful ways ensnares the souls of 
mortals. The solar myth, however, became a nursery 
tale.” There are two chapters on the origin of the 


world, the fall of the sky, the flood, and the theft of 
fire, 

It will be seen that the book covers a broad field 
and contains much interesting matter, some of which 
is not easily accessible to the English-reading public; 
and, indeed, there seem to be some accounts not 


previously published, but the absence of references 
renders it difficult to be quite certain on these points, 
and is, indeed, a very serious blemish in the book. 
There is a large number of excellent figures and plates, 
but a great many of these are not explained, and 
appear to have no bearing on the text. 


Finally, the 


ee 


From “ The Childhood of Man.’ 


bools is rather an exposition of the author’s views than 
of those generally held by ethnologists. 
A. C. Happon. 


ALBERT GAUDRY. 

TOLOGICAL and geological science mourns the 
loss of Prof. Albert Gaudry, who, full of years 
and honours, passed away at Paris on November 29. 
Ile was one of the most distinguished pioneers in the 
modern methods of studying extinct animals, and 
during the past half-century his brilliant expositions 
and suggestive writings have been among the most 
potent influences for the direction of paleontological 
research to profitable ends. In the case of his pupils 
and those who had the privilege of his personal 
acquaintance, the charm of his courtly manner and 
quiet enthusiasm strengthened these influences, and 

made him a revered master. 
Jean Albert Gaudry was born at Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye on September 15, 1827, the son of a well-known 
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lawyer. He studied at Paris, where he eventually 
graduated as Doctor of Sciences. His earliest re- 
searches were mainly geologieal, relating to sueh sub- 
jeets as the dolomitisation of limestone and the origin 
of flint; but in 1851 he wrote about the skeleton of 
some star-fishes, and his attainments were so varied 
that he attraeted the notice of the Freneh Minister of 
Agrieulture and Commeree, who sent him in 1853 on 
a seientifie mission to Syria, Egypt, Greeee, and the 
lonian Islands. Gaudry’s official report appeared as a 
publication of the Freneh Government in 1855, dealing 
with the geology, natural products, industries, and 
possible commercial development of the several 
countries visited; but his observations on the geology 
of Cyprus were so exhaustive that he reserved most of 
the details for a special memoir, whieh was issued 
seven vears later by the Geological Society of France. 
When Cyprus became a British possession in 1878, 
Gaudry's important work was translated into English 
and re-published by the Intelligence Department of the 
War Office. 

While travelling in Greece, Gaudrv’s attention was 
directed to a remarkable aceumulation of fossil bones 
at Pikermi, between Athens and Marathon, whieh had 
been diseovered and partially examined by the Bava- 
rians. Collections of the bones had been sent to 
Munich, and described by Roth and Wagner in the 
Abhandhingen of the Bavarian \eademy; but Gaudry 
realised that more exhaustive exploration would yield 
important results, and he induced the Freneh .\eademy 
to provide him with means for the work in the 
season 1855-6. Ile made a large eolleetion, whieh was 
sent to Paris and occupied his attention for the next 
four years; in 1860 he returned to Pikermi to obtain 
additional specimens that seemed to be required; and 
between 


the years 1862-7 he published his elassie 
monograph, ‘‘Animaux fossiles et (Géologie de 
l’Attique.’? This work dealt ehiefly with the Upner 


Mioeene (or Lower Pliocene) Mammalia, and was the 
first systematic attempt to arrange extinet animals of 
suceessive geological periods in linear series below 
their surviving representatives, to illustrate the prob- 
able direction of evolution of the several groups. 
Gaudrv showed clearly that the mammals of Pikermi 
were links between those of earlier date and those of 
the present day; and he initiated a plan of detailed 
comparison, especially of the teeth and feet, which 
has been followed with great suecess during later 
vears by those who have investigated the numerous ex- 
tinet mammalian faunas of North America. He re- 
eognised that much additional information on the same 
subjeet could be obtained by comparing the Upper 
Miseene (or Lower Pliocene) mammalian skeletons 
from Franee itself with those of earlier geological 
periods already known from that country. In 1866 he 
aecordingly made explorations at Mont Léberon, in 
Vaueluse, and seven years afterwards his earlier 
volumes were supplemented by that on the ‘* Animaux 
fossiles du Mont Léberon.”’ 

Meantime Gaudry had joined the staff of the Paris 
Museum of Natural Ilistory, first as assistant (1853) 
and subsequently as professor of paleeontology (1872). 
Here he eame into contact with many workers, and 
took part in several other researches while his own 
special studies were in progress. Ile was particularly 
interested in Boucher de Perthes’s discovery of flint 
implements with the bones of extinet Pleistocene mam- 
mals in the river-gravels of Abbeville; and when 
Prestwich and others eonfirmed this discovery in a 
ecommunieation to the Royal Soeiety in 1859, Gaudry 
added his testimony in a paper read before the French 
Academy at the same time. The problems connected 
with earlv man eontinued to interest him to the end, 
and so recently as 1903 he wrote for L’.Inthropologie 
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an essay on the dentition and lower jaw of human 
skeletons from the Mentone eaves, demonstrating their 
very primitive charaeters. 

Gaudry’s researches on the fossil mammals of 
Pikermi and Mont 1.éberon naturally led him to apply 
his methods of study to other groups; and he planned 
a great work whieh should sketeh at least the broad 
outlines of the evolution of life as revealed by palaon- 
tology. It was entitled ‘* Les Enehainements du 
Monde animal dans les Temps géologiques,”’ and ap- 
peared in three volumes between 1878 and i890, with 
a supplementary volume, ‘* Essai de Palcontologie 
philosophique,’? in 1896. This work is unique as a 
readable exposition of the seienee of paleontology, and 
ils beautiful wood-cut illustrations of fossils have never 
been surpassed. While it was in ¢ourse of preparation 
a continual series of original papers reeorded the more 
technical results of the author’s researches. 

For fifty vears Gaudry devoted unbounded energy 
to the perfection and arrangement of the eolleetion of 
fossils at the Paris Museum, and when he retired in 
1903 his colleagues and friends of every nationality 
subseribed towards a suitable tribute of admiration. 
A medal was struek in honour of the oeeasion. His 
withdrawal from official duties, however, did not affect 
his original researches, and until the beginning of his 
last illness in the summer of this vear he was regu- 
larly oceupied with the study of the remarkable 
extinet mammals of South America. He arrived in- 
dependently at the conelusion, whieh is now very 
generally adopted, that the mammals of the southern 
continent evolved separately from those of the northern 
hemisphere, and remained in a comparatively baelk- 
ward condition. 

The whole of Gaudry's published work is eharaeter- 
ised by an almost poetic mode of expression; and 
while detailed deseriptions of the fossils are rarely 
omitted, they are often dispersed among his illuminat- 
ing comparisons in such a manner that his writings 
have sometimes been eriticised as unsystematie or 
superficial. Gaudry’s extensive travels, however, had 
made him acquainted to an unusual degree with the 
fossils of every land, and he realised the limitations 
of his seienee too thoroughly to make the dogmatic 
assertions concerning genealogies and_ relationships 
whieh are not infrequent in the works of some of his 
followers. In the existing state of knowledge, he was 
satisfied with broad outlines whieh could be used for 
guidanee in future more detailed researeh. 

Gaudry became a member of the Institute of Franee 
in 1882, and a foreign member of the Royal Society 
ia 1895. mong foreign honours there was none he 
appreeiated more highly than that of the Wollaston 
medal, awarded to him by the Geological Society of 
London in 1884. An exeellent portrait of him appears 
in the Geological Magasine for February, 1903. 

Ap Sa 


NOTES. 

Dr. F. Warker Mott, F.R.S., has been elected 
Fullerian professor of physiology in the Royal Institution. 

Tne next meeting of the Australasian Association for 
the Advancentent of Science is to be held in Brisbane in 
January, 1909. 

Tue annual mecting of the British Science Guild will be 
held on Friday, January 22, at the Mansion House, by per- 
mission of the Lord Mayor. Mr. Ilaldane, president of 
the Guild, will be one of the speakers. 

It is announced from Stockholm that the Nobel prize 
for physics has been awarded to Prof. G. Lippmann, and 
not to Prof. Planck, as was stated last week. Prof. 
Lippmann Icft Paris for Stockholm on December 4. 
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Tne recently created Royal Society of South Africa has 
elected Sir David Gill, K.C.B., F.R.S., its first honorary 
fellow of the society, ‘tin recognition of his great scientific 
attainments and of the great help and impetus he has 
given to scientific reseurch in South Africa.” 


Dr. W. E. Toyee, director of the Manchester Museum 
and lecturer on morphology of Mollusca in the University 
of Manchester, has been appointed director of the National 
Museum of Wales. Dr. Hoyle will commence his duties 
not later than March 25 of next year. 


Ar the annual business meeting of the Scottish Meteor- 
ological Society, held at Edinburgh on December 1, Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., was elected president; Prof. A. 
Crum Brown, F.R.S., and Sir Archibald Buchan-Flep- 
burn, of Smeaton-Hepburn, Bart., were elected vice- 
presidents. 


Dr. C. E. Besvor, whose death occurred on December 5 
at fifty-four years of age, was Croonian lecturer at the 
Roval College of Physicians in 1903, Lettsomian lecturer 
at the Medical Society of London in 1907, and also presi- 
dent of the Neurological Society in the same year. Among 
his publications were scientific papers on the nervous 
system. 


Yue Bessemer gold medal of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute has been awarded to M. A. Pourcel. The medal is 
awarded annually for services to metallurgy, and it is for 
M. Pourcel’s investigations in the manufacture of [ferro- 
manganese and for his work on the thermal reaction in- 
volved in the manufacture of iron and steel that he will 
receive it. 


Tir meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on 
December 14 will be a commemoration meeting of the 
jubilee of Speke’s discovery of the Victoria Nyanza. Sir 
William Garstin will give an address on filty years of 
Nile exploration and some of its results, and there will 
be an exhibition of portraits, Speke’s original map of his 
discoveries, instruments, photographs, and other objects. 


Dr. AzEL AMES, whose death is reported from Danvers, 
Massachusetts, at the age of sixty-three, was at one time 
prominent among .American writers on hygiene. He served 
as a licutenant of engineers in the Civil War and as a 
surgeon in the Spanish War. Ile had also held various 
posts under the U.S. Government, in which his knowledge 
of sanitary affairs was of value. 


AccoRpDING to the Paris correspondent of the Times, an 
agreement has been signed between the authorities of the 
French Congo, the Pasteur Institute, and the Geographical 
Society, with the object of transforming the French 
mission for the study of sleeping sickness into a bacterio- 
Ingical institute at Brazzaville. The institute will be placed 
under the direction and control of the Pasteur Institute 
in order to ensure the permanence of the organisation. 


Tne Paris correspondent of the Times announces that 
Mr. J. Gordon Bennett has offered the éro Club de 
France, as a new international prize, a cup of the value of 
50ol., to be competed for next year in France under the 
auspices of the International Aéronautic Federation and 
of the French Society for the Encouragement of Aérial 
Locomotion. In addition, Mr. Gordon Bennett offers three 
sums of 1oool. each to be given to the winner of each of 
the first three annual competitions. 


Tue death is announced of Prof. E. G. von Rindfleisch, 
the eminent pathologist, at seventy-two years of age. 
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Prof. Rindfleisch occupied in succession the chairs of 
pathology at Zurich and Bonn, and in 1874 he succeeded 
to the chair of pathological anatomy in the University of 
Wurzburg, which had been occupied by the late Prof. 
Virchow. He devoted considerable attention to the causes 
and treatment of tuberculosis, and his publications included 
a manual of the doctrine of cellular pathology, a volume 
on the elements of pathology, and papers on the principle 
of life and on medical philosophy. 


Pror. .\crrep Lopcr desires to correct a part of the 
statement as to his remarks at the recent meeting on the 
correlation of the teaching of mathematics and science, 
reported in Nature of December 3 (p. 144). What he sug- 
gested was that the science masters should each term 
furnish the mathematical masters with an epitome of the 
mathematical required by each division to 
enable the pupils to follow satisfactorily the science course 
of the following term, in much the same way as a mathe- 
matical preamble to each chapter or group of chapters of 
a scientific book would facilitate the understanding of these 
chapters. 


Mr, ALFRED Cortsox, Millstone Lane, Leicester, who 
was one of the local secretarics [or the meeting of the 
British Association held there in 1907, is preparing an 
album of extracts, reports, photographs, &c., for presenta- 
tion to the library of the local Literary and Philosophical 
Society. He is anxious to obtain as many snapshots as 
possible of the visitors, and would be glad if photographers 
would send him negatives (which would be returned safely) 
or prints to illustrate the album. Photographs taken at 
the Loggia, the garden-purty at Glenfield Frith, the Abbey 
Park, in the reception room, or at any of the excursions 
would be particularly acceptable. No doubt many photo- 
graphers who were present at Leicester will assist Mr. 
Colson to secure this memento of a successful meeting. 


knowledge 


Ix the issue of Nature for June t1, 1903 (vol. Ixviii., 
p. 129) an article on Mr. W. A. Bentley's photographs of 
snow crystals was published, in which reproductions were 
included of some of his photomicrographs, taken from the 
annual summary for 1902 of the Afunthly Weather Review. 
The annual summary for 1907 of the Review (vol. xxxv., 
No. 13), which has reached us, contains another admirable 
collection of photomicrographs of [rost and ice crystals. 
There are thirty-one plates, which have upon them some 
274 separate photographs. The plates are unaccompanied 
by any letterpress, but a description of the photomicrographs 
will probably be published later. 


\ series ol fire-tests of importance [or the extinction of 
petrol fires with the aid of such simple means as cloths 
and sand was carried out by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee on December 2. Some twenty-four tests were 
undertaken at the committee’s Regent’s Park testing 
station. There was a large attendance of Home Office 
officials, as also officers from the Admiralty, War Office, 
London County Council, and other public departments. 
The tests were of a highly instructive character, and went 
to prove the efficiency of simple means for extinguishing 
petrol fires. An official illustrated report will be issued by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee in due course. 


Mr. A. Sitva Wuute, assistant secretary of the British 
Association, has resigned that office, which he has held 
with conspicuous success during the past four years, The 
announcement of his resignation will be received with 
regret by the sectional officers, who, perhaps more than 
members of the council, are able to appreciate the results 
of his organisation of the work of the association during 
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his period of office. The establishment of a Press Bureau 
is a particular instance of the advantages of combining in 
un organic system what had previously been left to in- 
dividual action. At the meeting of the council on Friday 
last, the cordial thanks of the association were expressed 
Yor Mr. White’s work, but it was resolved that the 
assistant secretary should not be a member of the council; 
and as this was the chief condition under which he would 
continue in office, his resignation was accepted. 


Mr. G. C. Lioyp has been appointed secretary of the 
Iron and Steel Institute in succession to the late Mr. 
Bennett H. Brough. Since 1904 Mr. Lloyd has been 
secretary of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and 
fhe was previously assistant to Mr. Brough at the Iron 
and Stecl Institute. We are glad to see that the council 
of the institute has decided to raise a fund to provide for 
the education of Mr. Brough’s two children, and to give 
his widow a life annuity. .\ sum of about §5o00l. is re- 
‘quired; and it is a fine testimony to the high regard in 
which Mr. Brough’s memory is held to know that sub- 
scriptions amounting to 2635]. were promised by members 
of the council before the appeal was issued to members of 
the institute by Sir Ilugh Bell, the president. We are 
ennfident that the appeal will be responded to generously, 
not only by members of the institute, but also by numerous 
other admirers of Mr. Brough's work for pure and applied 
science. Subscriptions should be sent to the president, 
Iron and Steel Institute, 28 Victoria Street, London, $.W. 


Tue director of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Biology, Philadelphia, U.S.A., informs us that the 
anatomical journals published by the institute are to be 
sent regularly to Nature. We shall be glad to notice 
from time to time any articles of outstanding importance 
and wide interest in these publications. The Wistar 
Institute, the only institution of its kind in the United 
States, is an endowed institution, maintaining a free 
muscum of anatomy and a staff for the promotion of re- 
searches in this subject. It is rapidly becoming the central 
anatomical institute for research work in the United 
States, and its publications are distributed to all the prin- 
cipal laboratories of the world. As a central institute of 
anatomy it attempts to bring together data, specimens, 
and literature, and to interchange and distribute them to 
investigators in such a manner as to promote anatomy 
and aid those who are devoting their lives to the advance- 
ment of human knowledge. To the technical aspects of 
anatomy NaTURE cannot devote much space, but an 
occasional note upon American progress in that science 
will be of interest to all biologists. 


Tue following are among the lecture arrangements at 
the Royal Institution before Easter :—Prof. W. Stirling, a 
Christmas course of six experimentally illustrated lectures 
on ‘* The Wheel of Life,’? adapted to a juvenile auditory ; 
Prof. Karl Pearson, two lectures on albinism in man; 
Prof. A. .\. Maedonell, three lectures on the architectural 
and sculptural antiquities of India; Dr. F. Walker Mott, 
six lectures on the evolution of the brain as an organ 
of mind; Prof. J. O. Arnold, two lectures on mysteries 
of metals; Dr. Hans Gadow, three lectures on problems 
of geographical distribution in Mexico; Mr. A. D. Hall, 
two lectures on recent advances in agricultural science ; 
Prof. G. H. Bryan, two lectures on aérial flight in theory 
and practice; and Sir J. J. Thomson, six lectures on 
propcities of matter. The Friday evening meetings will 
commence on January 22, when Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
will del’ver a discourse on the world of life: as visualised 
and interpreted by Darwinism. Succeeding discourses will 
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‘will provide other stations. 


probably be given by Sir Frederic Nathan, Prof. J. G. 
Frazer, Prof. H. A. Wilson, Sir Henry Cunynghame, the 
Earl of Berkeley, Mr. 5. G. Brown, Mr. R. Threlfall, 
Mr. A. S. Eddington, and Sir J. J. Thomson. 


To-morrow (December 11) a new wireless telegraphy 
station is to be opened at Bolt Head, near Kingsbridge, 
South Devon. The Postmaster-General is expected to be 
present. The station is about fifteen miles south-east of 
Plymouth, the Start being seven miles to the eastward, 
and Prawle Point, where Lloyd's station is fixed, between 
four and five miles. Bolt Head stands 350 feet above the 
sea-level, which is considerably higher than the Marconi 
station in Cornwall. The work was begun about six 
months ago, and is estimated to cost about 10,oool. We 
learn from the Times that an eight horse-power oil engine 
with dynamo and electrical appliances has been put down. 
The power is 110 volts, and there is large storage capacity 
for night work. The radio-telegraphic instruments are a 
combination of the Marconi and patents owned by the 
G.P.O., and one or two of Mr. Marconi’s staff have 
assisted in laying down the plant. If the experiment is 
found satisfactory it is anticipated that the Government 
It is stated that the station 
at Bolt Head will be open for public messages during the 
first week in January. 


Tue German Government has decided to send an ex- 
pedition to the southern part of German East Africa to 
examine, and make a careful collection from, the remark- 
able deposit of Dinosaurian bones discovered last year 
by Prof. Eberhard Fraas in the Upper Cretaceous forma- 
tion of Tendaguru, in the Lindi district. According to the 
report of Prof. Fraas, published last August (Palaconto- 
raphica, vol. ly., pp. 10g-144, pls. vili.-xii.), the deposit 
resembles that of the famous Bone Cabin Quarry in 
Wyoming, from which the Americans have ebtained so 
many remarkable gigantic reptiles. The huge bones lie 
weathered out on the surface of the ground, and can be 
followed by digging into the sandy marl and sandstone 
beneath them. Many of the bones are in their natural 
relative positions, showing that at least some parts of the 
skeletons were buried before their surrounding soft parts 
had decayed; and Prof. Fraas publishes a striking photo- 
graph of a nearly complete hind liinb and foot before 
removal from the excavation in which it lay. All the 
specimens brought back by Prof. Fraas for the Royal 
Wiirttemberg Museum in Stuttgart, where they are now 
niounted, belong to a large herbivorous Dinosaur which 
he names Gigantosaurus. They appear to represent an 
animal from 14 to 15 metres in length, closely related to 
the well-known Diplodocus and Morosaurus from 
Wyoming. The skull remains unknown, but both vertebrae 
and limbs are represented by numerous specimens. Further 
explorations will probably result in the discovery, not only 
of the missing parts of Gigantosaurus, but also of other 
reptiles which must have lived with it. 


IN the death of Dr. E. T. Hamy, professor at the 
Muséum d'Histoire naturelle (1892), member of the 
-\Wwadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres (1890) and of 
the Académie de Médicine (1903), anthropologists have lost 
a learned colleague and France an illustrious savant. 
Jules Théodore Ernest Hamy was born at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer in 1842, and was always profoundly attached to his 
native district, as is testified by the eleven memoirs on its 
archzology published in the Mémoirs de la Société 
academique de Boulogne-sur-Mer, in the Bulletin de la 
Socicté d’-nthropologie de Paris, and in the Revue 
d':Inthropologie. He published his valuable pioneer work, 
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the ‘ Précis de Paltontologie humaine,”’ in 1870. In 1873 
he was appointed ‘‘ aide naturaliste’’ te De Quatrefages, 
then professor of anthropology at the museum, and in 
collaboration with him published the classical work 
“ Crania ethnica ’’ (1875-1882); of equal valuc is his great 
“ Anthropologie du Mexique’’ (1884, 1890, 1801). His 
interest in American archeology and ethnography is 
evidenced by the ‘‘ Decades Americana " (1883-1899). In 
1880 he was appointed director of the Musée d’Ethno- 
graphic, then recently installed in the Trocadéro, which 
post he held for twenty-six years; but despite his incessant 
efforts, lack of funds prevented him from developing it 
according to his desires. In this connection he published 
the ‘‘ Origines du Musée d'Ethnographie ”? (1890) and the 
“ Galerie americane du Musée d’Ethnographie du Traca- 
déro" (1895). The geographical aspects of ethnology had 
an attraction for him, his most important contribution 
being the ‘f Etudes historiques et géographiques ’’ (1896). 
Most of his cthnographical essays were published in the 
Rewe d'Ethnographie ct .tnthropologie (1882-9). Dr. 
Ilamy possessed a great range of knowledge and sane 
judgment, and it is not only in France that his loss will 
be felt. 


ALTHOUGH there is a slight increase in the list over that 
of the previous year, the council of the Ealing Scientific 
and Microscopical Society, in its report for 1007-8, urges 
the necessity for new members. Abstracts of the lectures 
delivered Jast session are included in the report. 


Four out of the five papers in vol. ii., No. 3, of the 
Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums are de- 
voted to the mammals of the district, Mr. O. Thomas 
describing new species from Tioman and Aor Islands, in 
the South China Sea, while Mr. Boden loss contributes 
fists of the species inhabiting the Malay Peninsula and 
neighbouring areas. It is sad to see such well-known 
names as Macacus cynomolgus and Galeopithecus respec- 
tively replaced by Macaca fascicularis and Galeopterus. 


THe ovum of mammals forms the subject of two papers 


(each issued only in preliminary shape) in No. 6 of the | 


In the first 
Winiwarter and Sainmont announce the 
discovery that, in the cat at any rate, the functional ova 
ure developed during post-fcetal life, whereas it has hitherto 
been supposed that in all mammals this took place in 
utero, or during the very earliest stages of extra-uterine 
development. The second paper, by Dr. O. Vander Stricht, 
is devoted to the development of the ovum in bats, as 
represented by the noctule. 


Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 
of these Messrs. 


THe whole of the second number of the Annals of the 
Transvaal Museum is devoted to an account of the 
numerous species of ticks infesting South Africa. Accord- 
ing to the author, Mr. C. W. Howard, entomologist to 
the Mozambique Government, these pests have hitherto 
heen studied only in relation to the transmission of disease, 
so that little has been known with regard to specific 
characteristics and the variations (which are great) pre- 
sented by the different species. These gaps in our know- 
ledge are to a great extent filled by Mr. Howard’s paper, 
although, as might be expected, much work still remains 
to be done. 


for some time a discussion has been going on in the 
columns of the Emu with regard to the food of Australian 
carmorants and the harm these birds are alleged to inflict 
on the local fisheries. The discussion is continued in the 
Ovtober number of that journal, where it is emphatically 
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affirmed that, instead of subsisting exclusively on fish (as 
is universally stated to be the case with all cormorants), 
these birds feed very Jargely upon crabs and shrimps, 
which themselves are harmful to fisheries on account of 
their partiality to fish-spawn. Moreover, instead of sub- 
sisting very largely on the introduced trout, as has been 
alleged, the local cormorants are stated to be much more 
fond of eels, which are of little importance as food-fish. 


tx a notice of the badger in Norfolk, published in the 
November number of the Zoologist, Mr. .\. H. Patterson 
gives a qualified assent to a theory suggested by Mr. T- 
Southwell, that the aboriginal stock was at one time totally 
exterminated, and the existing representatives of the species 
are the descendants of animals turned down in consequence 
of their usefulness in forming earths for foxes. If this 
he so, the practice of huntsmen in regard to badgers in 
Norlolk is different from that obtaining in certain other 
counties we could mention. It is satisfactory to learn that 
Norfolk badgers are now on the increase. 


We have been favoured by the author, Mr. R. B. 
Newton, with copies of two papers from the Proceedings 
of the Malacological Society, one on relics of coloration 
in fossil shells, and the other on fossil pearl-growths. 
The former is illustrated with a plate showing colour- 
pattern on shells fram the Silurian upwards. The author 
mentions the theory that such patterns may be taken to 
indicate the comparatively shallow-water habitat of the 
shells in which it occurs, and the objections taken to the 
same, but fails to give his own opinion on the matter. 
Pearls or pearl-like growths are shown in the second paper 
to occur in fossil shells of the genera Volsella (Mvtilidz), 
Inoceramus (Aviculide), and Gryphea (Ostraide), most 
of these being of Cretaceous age. 


New discoveries of fossil fishes and arthropods in the 
Middle Coal-measures of Sparth, Rochdale, Lancashire, 
form the subject of a paper by Mr. W. A. Parker in 
val. ix. of the Transactions of the Rochdale Literary and 
Philosophical Society. The fish-remains include scales of 
species of Ctenodus and Strepsodus sanroides, as well as 
a nodule enclosing a nearly entire specimen of a probably 
new member of the palwoniscid group. Of greater 
interest are the arthropod Iossils, which include eight new 
species, namely, two of Eoscorpius, three members of the 
king-crab group referable to the genus Belinurus, a pedi- 
palpate arachnid of the genus Geralinura, a member of 
the shrimp-like Pygocephalus, notable as being the only 
specimen exhibiting the whole dorsal surface, and a 
myriapod referable to Nylobius. Examples of previously 
known arthropods are likewise recorded. 


AN issue (vol. iii, No. 4) of the botanical series of the 
Philippine Journal 6éf Science is devoted to two sets of 
identifications of insular plants. The majority of the 
specimens described by Mr. C. B. Robinson, under the 
title ‘‘ Alabastra Philippinensia, 11.,’’ are shrubs or trees 
collected by Mr. R. S. Williams. The euphorbiaceous 
genus Cleistanthus, supplying several new species, is 
specially summarised. The second paper, contributed by 
Mr. E. D. Merrill, contains the diagnoses of many new 
species and a new genus, Sagittipetalum, of the order 
Rhizophoraceze, that grows in the dipterocarp forest. The 
species of Homalium, a genus furnishing important trees, 
are differentiated with the help of a key. 


Butxetixs dealing with ground-nut and fig cultivation 
in southern India have been published by the Department 
of Agriculture, Madras. The notes by Mr. H. C. Samp- 
son on ground-nut cultivation refer to the ‘ Mauritius me 
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variety, that has replaced the native or *‘ country” 
variety. In some districts quick-growing millets are 
planted as a catch-crop. Mr. C. K. Subba Rao is re- 
sponsible for the pamphlet on fig cultivation. The red, 


loamy soil and temperate climate of Bangalore and Bellary 
provide conditions suitable for the fig tree. Artificial 
pollination, known as “ caprification,’’ is not practised, 
nor are the figs dried for market, owing, presumably, to 
the ready sale that exists for the fresh fruit 


Tue results of two years’ experiments obtained on 
various estates and at the sugar experiment station, 
Jamaica, are reviewed by Mr. H. H. Cousins in his re- 


port recently published by the Board of Agriculture. A 
fact of considerable interest is the value of small dressings 
ot lime on the sugar plantations. In accord with manurial 
experiments elsewhere, the application of a manure rich 
in nitrogenous matter is essential and profitable. With 
regard to new seedlings of value, the well-known variety 
B, 208 has proved to be eminently satisfactory for all dis- 
tricts, but cven better results are expected from seedlings 
raised on the island within the last five years. 


From Prof. llaberlandt's laboratory at Graz there has 
been issued another paper on the perception of light by 
plants, that is published in the Sitsungsberichte der katser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna (vol. cxvii., 
part ii.). The author, Dr. K. Gaulhofer, has studied the 
epidermal cells of the leaves of certain plants that take 
up a fixed light position, and suggests that an explanation 
may be found in the presence of pits or clefts in the cell 
walls ucting as light distributors, in a similar manner to 
Prof. JIlaberlandt’s ‘* lichtsinnesorgane.’’ The rays of 
light impinging on the edges of the pits are deflected, and 
consequently, underneath the pits, shadows are produced. 
Guod instances of such pits occur in Aporrhisa paniculata 
und Banisteria splendens, while Hyperbacna laurifolia and 
Abuta concolor show well-marked clefts. The combina- 
tion of pits and curved cell wall in Cocculus laurifolius 
will repay examination. 

Tue increasing use of artificial manures in South 
Austrulia—a sure sign of advance in agricultural methods 
—forms the subject of un interesting article in a recent 
issue of the Journal of Agricullure of South Anstralta. 
During the last ten years the total acreage under cereals 
has remained fairly constant, but the propurtion receiving 
artificial manures has increased from 12 per cent. in 1898 
to 6S per cent. during the present year. The steady and 
continuous nature of the increase is seen in the following 
table :— 


Total area Area receiving 
uncer cereals, artificial manures, 
acres acres 
TSO Senger ZNO COD onan racs 230,000 
1900 pee. 2,298,000 500,000 
1g02 2,144,000 $45,000 
HOLE ee ed PHN LOD 1,170,000 
19000) ann c= r2, 008,000) 1,321,000 
1908 2,154,000 1,456,000 


Supverphosphate is by far the commonest artificial manure 
used; ut present it is imported, but as large quantities 
of mineral phosphates are known to occur in South 
Australia, there seems no reason why it should not be 
made on the spot. 


Mr. H. Linc Rorn, honorary curator of the Bankfield 
Muscum, Halifax, issues as one of his periodical Bulletins 
an interesting study of ‘t Trading in Early Days.” He 
suggests that the most primitive form of trading is to be 
found in the exchange of presents among certain members 
of savage tribes. He discusses the questions connected with 
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silent trade, secret bargaining, early forms of transport 
and markets, the evolution of notation and currency, all 
illustrated by excellent photographs from the collections 
under his charge. 


Tue University of Philadelphia has undertaken a series 
of excavations in the Isthmus of Hierapetra, in Crete, the 
results of which for the year 1906, and so far as the site 
of Vasiliki is concerned, are described in the second volume 
of the Transactions by Mr. R. H. Seager. The remains 
extend over the second and third stages of the early and 
the first of the Middle Minoan periods. Though the 
ground has suffered much from denudation, some valuable 
discoveries have been made—a beehive tomb at Hagios 
Theodoros, belicved to be the second of its kind belonging 
to the Bronze age that has been found in Crete; a series 
of houses, and much fine pottery. In connection with this 
last Mr. Seager makes the interesting statement that the 
mottled ware of the third Minoan period is of a type 
commonly in use at the present day in south India from 
Tuticorin to Madras, while that of the fourth period 
strikingly resembles the modern domestic ware of the 
Rajput States. The writer, in agreement with Profs. 
Ridgeway, Bosanquet, and others, regards as an early 
form of currency a number of curious axes, these weapons 
being obviously too small and weak to serve any industrial 
or military purpose. 


Dr. J. M. Perster has sent us the year-book of the 
Austrian Central Meteorological Office for 1906. The 
number of stations then included in the system was 409, 
of which forty-two ranked as observatories or stations of 
the first class, e.g. possessing self-recording instruments. 
The observations are arranged according to the class of 
station; some include hourly values, while at others tri- 
daily observations or simply mean results are given; 
several organisations, including the Hungarian, publish 
their observations separately. The Central Office takes 
part in the international monthly balloon ascents for the 
investigation of the upper air, and also issues weckly re- 
ports of earthquake phenomena observed at several of the 
principal observatorics. .\n appendix contains valuable 
discussions (1) of thunderstorms and hail in Bohemia in 
1905 and 1906, by Dr. F. .\ugustin, and (2) measurements 
of solar radiation at Vienna frum March, rgoq4, to Sep- 
tember, 1906, with Angstroém’s compensation pyrhelio- 
meter. The results are exhibited both statistically and 
graphically by Dr. R. Schneider, and show, inter alia, that 
the solar intensity on a perpendicular surface of 1 cm*. 
attains its muximum of 740 gram calories per diem at the 
beginning of June, and its minimum of 245 calories per 
diem: in December. 


Tuosr who have the designing of glass gauges and other 
glass apparatus to withstand high pressures will find a 
number of useful tables of breaking stresses of tubes sub- 
jected to internal pressure and of filaments subjected to 
tension in Communication No. 106 [from the Physical 
Laboratory of Leyden, by Prof. Kamerlingh Onnes and 
Dr. Braak. Although the numbers in the tables differ 
considerably from cach other in many cases, it seems that 
tubes break when the pressure inside makes the maximum 
tension in a direction perpendicular to the axis equal to 
about 5 kilograms per square millimetre, and that fila- 
ments in tension break at about 17 kilograms per square 
millimetre at ordinary temperatures, and at about 30 kilo- 
grams at the temperature of liquid air. 

In X-ray work it is necessary that the current through 
the tube shall be unidirectional. There are devices in 
existence by means of which the behaviour of the tube 
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can be tested. There are ulso devices by means of which 
the unidirectional character can be brought about, but 
these devices usnally impair the performance of the tube. 
We have had the opportunity of examining an arrange- 
ment recently brought out by Messrs. F. R. Butt and Co., 
of 11 Denmark Strect, W.C. The usual primary of the 
induction coil is surrounded by a subsidiary coil consist- 
ing of a single layer. This second coil can be short- 
circuited at any time, and it is so connected with a re- 
volving break that it is short-circuited just prior to the 
make of the primary. The induced E.M.F, at the 
secondary terminals is thereby so far diminished that no 
discharge occurs there at the make. The subsidiary coil 
is immediately afterwards interrupted by the revolving 
break (and for greatest efficiency this interruption must 
occur when the current in the primary coil has a stationary 
value); the discharge at break of the primary circuit 
then takes place without being in any way reduced by 
the presence of the subsidiary coil. The result is a uni- 
directional current as perfect as could be desired. There 
are other details of the coils turned out by this firm 
which are of interest. In particular, the iron core, con- 
sisting of irun wires, is laid with these wires arranged 
in groups, which are insulated from one another with 
the object of thoroughly preventing the formation of 
Foucault-current circuits in the iron. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY list af new apparatus for physical 
demonstrations, just issued by Messrs. Newton and Co., 
contains particulars of the nature and use of a number 
of important instruments. By arrangement with Mr. W. 
Duddell, F.R.S., Messrs. Newton are enabled to supply 
the complete apparatus for his well-known experiments 
with musical arcs. <A universal optical bench and projec- 
lion apparatus, designed hy Mr. F. J. Cheshire, provide 
a means of demonstrating many important facts as to 
light and colour by projection. The same apparatus, with 
accessories, can be used to illustrate the optical properties 
of the human eye, and the principles of the telescope, 
microscope, and other optical instruments. Dr. R. S. 
Clay’s apparatus for the production of waves and ripples in 
water and their projection upon a screen provides a particu- 
larly instructive means of illustrating interference effects. 
Lecture-table apparatus to demonstrate the properties of 
sclenium and their application in the transmission of 
pictures by telegraphy is also described, together with 
other devices of interest to teachers and students of physics. 
The list should be seen by all who are contemplating the 
provision of new apparatus necessary for modern physical 
demonstration. 
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Tue SPECTRUM oF Comet MOREHOUSE, 1908c,—In No. 21 
of the Comptes rendus (November 23, p. 951) MM. 
Deslandres and Bosler publish some very interesting results 
derived from spectrograms of comet 1go8c, taken with a 
slit spectrograph of o-12 m. (4-7 inches) focal length, and 
a ratio of aperture to focal length of about 1: 3. 

On spectrograms obtained previously with a prismatic 
camera, MM. Deslandres and Bernard found that certain 
lines of unknown origin in the spectrum of this comet, as, 
also, in that of comet Daniel photographed last year, were 
double, and it was partly to determine the reality and 
nature of this doubling that the slit spectrograph was 
employed, 

Two spectra were obtained, and they show that double 
lines really do exist at the approximate mean wave-lengths 
470-00, 456-10, 453-10, 426-7, and 401-3. Moreover, the 
intervals between the components vary, approximately, with 
the wave-length, so that the ratio AA/A is practically 
constant. 
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Another remarkable feature, noted in the case of those 
radiations produced by the tail, is that the lines show 
different inclinations to the length of the spectrum, and it 
is suggested that this may be due to the fact that the 
particles of matter emitting the respective radiations were 
being acted on differentially by the solar repulsion; if this 
is the true explanation of the phenomenon, we have an 
experimental proof of the truth of Bredichin’s theory. 

Ia the longest lines, extending well into the tail, there 
is also a marked inflcxioa at some distance from the head, 
and the authors suggest that this phenomenon may be due 


to rotation of the tail. 

Previous researches with the prismatic camera gave MM. 
Deslandres and Bernard no indications of polarisation in 
the components of these doublets ; it therefore seems prob- 
able that the doubling is not a Zeeman effect. From the 
fact that the intervals separating the components appear 
to bear a constant ratio to the wave-length, it would seem 
rather to be a Doppler effect, but the researches must be 
carried much further ere any conclusion can be definitely 


accepted. 


Tue Cuaxces in THE Tat or COMET MoRENOUSE.— 
From No. 12 of the Gasetie astronomique (November Ak 
p. 93) we learn that the photographs of Morehousc’s comet, 
taken at the Juvisy Observatory, confirm the peculiar 
phenomena of the tail observed at Greenwich, Stonvhurst, 
and other observatories. Not only do they show the ebb 
and flow of activity, probably caused by the comet 
encountering masses of meteoritic matter of different densi- 
ties. but they also afford proof that the conspicuous 
agglomerations in the tail suffered an acceleration os 
velocity as they receded further and further from the head. 


Derermixation oF LoxGitupE By WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
—The Comptes rendus for November 2 (p. 819) cs 
a report, by M. Bouquet de la Grye, on behalf of is 
wireless telegraphy committee of the Académie a 
Sciences, dealing with the subject of the determination o 
longitude at sea by the aid of wireless telegraphy. — 

After reviewing the immense importance to navigators 
of this question, and the yarious methods by which longi- 
tudes have hitherto been determined, the report discusses 
the possibility of sending signals, at pre-advertised hours, 
from the summit of the Eiffel Tower. At is concluded that 
such signals could be sent, say, at midnight, when aa 
would be least interference, and that ships in any part 0 
the Atlantic, for example, could thereby receive their 
correct time necessary for the determination of ae 
\. recommendation that the mecessary experimental 
apparatus be erected on the Eiffel Tower as ae as 
possible was elicited from the Bureau des Longitudes, 
endorsed by the committec, and forwarded to the Ministers 


of War and Maze 


Spectroscopic Brnarirs.—The November number of the 
Astrophysical Journal (vol. xxvili., No. 4) contains ire 
papers by Mr. Plaskett, of the Dominion Observatory, 
Ottawa, dealing respectively with the orbits of the spectro- 
scopic binaries Y and Orionis. 

For the former, the results show an abnormally large 
range of velocity, about 288 km., and a period of 2-52588 
days; the apparent length of the semi-major axis of the 
orbit is 4,995,100 km. ’ 

The application af a least-squares solution to the data 
given previously for the orbit of i Orionis has amended 
the orbit to some extent. The final elements give the 
ellipticity as 0-7543 40-0046, the period as 29-136 days, and 
the apparent length of the semi-major axis as 
28,907,000 km. 


A Recext OpservaTion oF Nova Cyext. From a plate 
exposed for two hours, Dr. Karl Bohlia estimates that Nova 
Cygni (No. 2), 1876, was of the fourteenth magnitude on 
October 22. From January §, 1877, to March 24, 1882, the 
magnitude of this object sank from 6-7 to 14-0, and recent 
measures have given the following magnitudes :—Burn- 
ham, 1891-6, 13-5; Barnard, 1901-9, 15-6; Bohlin, 19088, 
13-g. On the Dunccht scale of magnitudes Barnard’s and 
Bohlin’s results are between 15-0 and 14-3, and 14-0 re- 
spectively (lstronomische Nachrichten, No. 4286, p. 226, 
November 28). 
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ROMER ORCI IE JPUUBILICIUINGONS (Oe 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 
HE active Geological Survey of Great Britain has issued 
its‘ Summary of Progress for 1907 ’’ (1908, price 1s.), 
which is no mere departmental report, since it contains 
<t number of original memoirs. One of these is by Dr. 
Flett, on the roeks styled mugearites, which may be de- 
scribed as dolerites rich in oligoclase and olivine, but poor 
in augite. These have now been found «among the 
Carbuniferous lavas of East Lothian and Midlothian, where 
they closely resemble Mr. Harker’s original Cainozoie 
types from Skye. Two other memoirs deal usefully with 
new sections along English railways. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the general descriptions of the year’s 
work is the insight given (p. 66, \c.) into the progress 
of the survey of Mall, from which much that is new may 
be expected. 

The full memoir oa ‘‘ The Small Isies of Inverness-shire 
(Rum, Canna, Eigg, Muck, &c.),’’ by Messrs. Harker and 
Barrow, is now also published (1908, price 4s. 6d.). In 
chapter ili., the Mesozoic strata of Eigg and Muck ure 


Photo. 


Fic. 1.—Cretaceous Sandstone resting on Usfordian Strata, Laig Bay, Figg. 


dealt with; Upper Cretaceous sandstone, 2 feet thick, has 
now been discovered in Eigg, resting on Onsfordian shales. 
Mr. Harker, following the lincs of his masterly memoir 
on Skye, reports on the igneous series of Cainozoic age 
which forms the main mass of the islands. Ile lays much 
stress on the occurrence of intrusive sills, which have 
been regarded previously as laya-flows. Tuffs and gravels 
occur, und numerous true basaltic flows; but the author 
believes the famous mass of pitchstone that forms the 
Sgtrr of Eigg to be intrusive in the sills and lavas, and 
not a flow resting in an old valley-floor. This matter has 
uready been discussed before the Geological Society of 
london. We have similarly heard already of the Cainoznic 
xueisses of Rum, produced by the intrusion of granite into 
cucrity (p. 19g); but here we have a complete account of 


them, ‘1 which their similarity to some of the pre- 
Can ti in gneisses is pointed out. It is, of course, well 


known troin held-observations by Callaway and others that 
some « ur ancient banded gneisses have also arisen from 
an inter ningling of acid and basic igneous rocks. 

The southern part of the Derbyshire and Nottingham- 


shire coalfield is dealt with in a memoir explanatory of , 
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Shect 125 (1908, price 3s.). The accompanying map 
(1s. od.) was drawn up in 1907, and includes the drifts, 
which here play no great part in the surface geology. 
The ‘solid '’ rocks range from Curboniferous Limestone 
up to Keuper marl, and almost all provide material of 
industrial value. Even the lead-mines in the north-west 
of the areca show signs of revival. Messrs. Gibson and 
Wedd fornish an interesting sketch of the great variety 
of scenery to be met with in the country north of Derby. 
The term ‘t Yoredale rocks”? has been abandoned in this 
area (p. 8), but the typical ‘* Pendleside series’? has not 
as yet been traced. Numerous new observations are made 
on the coal-bearing strata, and the drifts are now described 
for the first time. In the north-east of the area, certain 
esker-like mounds (p. 165) are referred to the action of 
the Irish Sea glacier, which sent out a lobe thus far into 
the Midlands. 

Mr. W. A. E. Ussher describes ‘‘ The Geology of the 
Quantock Hills and of Taunton and Bridgwater ’’ (1908, 
price 2s.) in a memoir accompanying Sheet 295 (1907, 
price 1s. 6d.). The map gives a picture of the great 
alluvial flat at Bridgwater, above which the Quantocks, 
furmed of hard Devonian 
strata, rise boldly on the west. 
Yhe occurrence of Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone at Cannington 
Park, and of cherty Lower 
Culm-measures resting on 
Upper Devonian in the region 
to the south-west, gives rise 


to an interesting discussion 
(p. 33), in which it is urged 
that these two series are 
contemporaneous. Mr. H. B. 


Woodward adds a chapter on 


the Lower Lias near thr 
Bristol Channel north of 
Williton. 

The memoir on “ The 
Geology of the Country 


around Osxford,'’ by Messrs. 
Pocock, H. B. Woadward, 
and Lamplugh (1908, price 
2s. 3d.), accompanies a speci- 
ally arranged map with Ox- 
ford in the centre (1908, price 
1s. 6d.). ‘These publicatiuns 
are sure to have a rapid sale, 
and the colour-printed map, 
although it includes drifts, 
gives a very clear indication 
of the structure of the coun- 
try. Mr. Lamplugh places 
the Shotaver Sands (p. 66) as 
Wealden: on the east, near 
Great Milton, they are over- 


fhe Kegs sce LATE Jain by Gault, upparently 

without the intervention of 

marine Lower Greensand 

strata. This unconformity has been noticed elsewhere 


(p. 75) by Dr. A. M. Davies. The plateau-drift, a deposit 
older than the highest allovial terraces of the streams, 1s 
correlated (p. 102) with the chalky boulder-clay of regions 
to the east. Might we not ask, in a memoir of such 
wide interest, for some of the photographic illustrations, 
connecting surface-features and geological structure, which 
are so liberally furnished by the survey for less accessible 
districts? Large parts of rural and industrial England 
still require adequate illustration. In this matter, colonial 
sarveys are a bright example to us. 

In the concluding part of the Jahrbuch der k.k. geo- 
logischen Reichsanstalt far 1907, lvii. Band (1907), Dr. 
F. E. Suess describes (p. 793) the structure of the narrow 
Carboniferous basin of Rossitz, on the Bohemian and 
Moravian border. The Culm-measures and Devonian 
strata are unconformably overlain, and mostly concealed, 
by Upper Carboniferous and Permian beds, to many of 
which a desert origin is ascribed. Periodic floods swept 
down banks of pebbles, and some of the Carboniferous 
conglomerates are regarded as the remains of landslides. 
The great intrusive masses of granite and diorite in the 
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Brunn area ‘to the east must have been covercd by the 
older sediments, since they yield no pebbles to the con- 
glomerates, and their present proximity is due to faulting. 

In the succeeding part (Iviii. Band, 1 Heft, 1908) Herr 
P. S. Richarz describes (p. 1) the hills traversed by the 
Danube between Hainburg and Pozsény (Pressburg), a 
region of the most romantic interest. His sections on 
pp. 31 and 32 recall the towers climbing up on both sides 
along the crags, and the narrow passage castward into 
lands long subject to the Turk. Beneath the castles of 
Theben on the north and Ilainburg on the south, Lias 
limestone rests on an old series of phyllites and schists. 
The crystalline character of the schists is attributed to the 
action of the intrusive granite of the Little Carpathians, 
and the alteration of the Lias points to a post-Jurassic 
age for this intrusion. The author does not wish to 
extend this conclusion to the Carpathians in general, since 
the granite of the High Tatra is known to be pre-Permian. 
He is a supporter of the potency of contact-metamorphism 
in producing types of rock previously attributed to dynamic 
auction, and on p. 48 he connects the rock-sequence in the 
ITainburg area, through the Leitha range, with the 


Semmering region, where the metamorphosed lsossen beds 
Herr 


recall the crystalline Lias of the Little Carpathians. 
F. Broili (p. 49), in describing re- 
mains of the amphibian Sclerocephalus 
from the ‘* Gaskohle’’ of Nurschan, 
in Bohemia, enters fully into the 
question of the age of this deposit, 
and concludes in favour of its being 


Upper Carboniferous rather than 
lowest Permian. Fric has previously 
treated it as Permian. Herr W. 


H[ammer (p. 79) furnishes a detailed 
paper on the Ortler Group and the 
Ciavalatschkamm, which should 
appeal to climbers as well as to pro- 
fessed geologists. Divergent views 
have been held regarding the struc- 
ture of this region, and the author 
was entrusted with the preparation of 
a detailed geological map, which will 
be published in 1909. His conclusions 
are opposed to those of Termier, who 


would introduce the principles of 
“* Nappismus *’ to explain the folding 
of this part of the eastern Alps 
(P. 194). 


In the Verhandlungen of the same 
institute, Dr. Franz Kossmat (Nos. 2 
and 3, 1908, p. 69) describes the 
country on the Isonzo round Karfreit 
(IXobarid or Caporetto), a region rarely 
traversed by the modern traveller, 
though it hes on one of the high- 
ways to Trieste. An overthrust here 
brings Triassic dolomite above Flysch beds, which are 
probably of Cretaceous age. The Jurassic to Eocene floor 
of the basin of Ilitsch, which is finely seen, surrounded 
by Triassic limestones, as one comes down from the Predil 
Pass, is regarded by the author as the nose of a synclinal 
pushed over into the Triassic area from the south-east. 
He has to resist the temptation of treating it as a 
‘* Fenster” in this region of conspicuous overthrusts. In 
Nos. 5 and 6, 1908, p. 111, Herr Wegner, of Breslau, 
adds considerably to our knowledge of the mammalian 
fauna of Oppeln, in Silesia. He points out that Plio- 
pithecus antiquus, though represented only by tecth and 
jaws, is so widely spread in the Upper Miocene of Europe 
that it may be regarded as a characteristic fossil. 

In No. 7, Herr Pcetrascheck (p. 140) describes the rela- 
tion of the Sndetic mass to the adjacent part of the 
Carpathians, and supports the views of Suess, with some 
minor modifications. Ile thus urges that pre-Miocene 
folding had much to do with the present structure of the 
Sudetic area, 

The late Mr. T. Barron’s memoir on ‘‘ The Topagraphy 
and Geology of the District between Cairo and Suez” has 
been issued by the Survey Department of the Finance 
Ministry of Egypt (Cairo, 1907). It will be new to many 
who know the railway that runs close beside the Ismailia 
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Canal to learn that traces of a direct and older line lie 
to the south of it, in more broken country, and near the 
historic post-road. The great macadamised road is now 
becoming lost in sand. The rocks described from this 
desert region are Cretaceous and Cainozoic. On 112 
there is a striking passage, in support of Prof. Lapworth’s 
view of the migration of earth-folds as advancing crust- 
waves; the author traces a trough into a wave-crest and 
then into a succeeding trough, as he surveys the history 
of his district from Eocene to Middle Miocene times. 
Practically the same succession is seen in the Paris basin, 
and we wish that Mr. Barron had been spared to state 
his views as to the further course of the wave that has 
controlled the deposits of Lower Egypt. 

From the Geological Survey of India we have received 
Mr. Hayden’s ‘‘ Geology of Tsang and U in CentraP 
Tibet’? (Memoirs, vol. xxx i, part ii., 1907), The 
foliated biotite-granite of the “alayas is continued into 
this region, and is undoubtedly usive in Jurassic rocks, 
which cover the greater part the area. The Eocene 
marine beds do not contain mui aulites, and may be older 
than the nummulitic stage of other areas (p. 56). The 
memoir includes photographic plates showing fine outcrops 
of strata on almost barren mountain sides. Part iii. of 


[. Beattie and Co., Auckland. 


of Coromandel, Auckland, situated on Recent Deposits at the foot of hills 
formed of pre- Jurassic sediments. 


vol. xxxvi. of the Records of the same survey (1908, price 
1 rupee} contains several paleontological papers, one of 
which, by Mr. Vredenburg, revicws the Cretaceous species 
of Orbitoides in India. Dr. Blecck, of Munich (p. 164), 
describes the occurrence of corundum in metamorphic lime- 
stone in the Kachin Hills of Upper Burma. He urges 
that the crystalline limestone originated here, at any rate, 
by contact-alteration of a sediment, under conditions of 
pressure sufficient to produce corundum and to impart a 
foliation to the invading granite. 

The Geological Commission of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, working under conditions of peculiar 
difficulty, has already issued in 1908 four large geological 
sheets of the map of the north-west area, including 
Mafeking, Vryburg, and Kimberley. These can be bought 
in London from Messrs. Wesley and Son, price 2s. 6d. 
each. The unconformity between the glacial) Dwyka beds 
and the older rocks comes out well on Sheet 50, and in 
Sheet 42 we reach a district near Kimberley where the 
striated surfaces due to Permian ice are admirably seen 
in the field. The Twelfth Annual Report of the Com- 
mission, for 1907 (rq08), by Dr. A. W. Rogers and Mr. 
Du Toit, describes much of the area of the maps witl 
characteristic clearness. An interesting example of 
“ pillow lava,’’ a much discussed type of flow, is describec 
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on p. 66. The superficial deposits of the dry region include 
iuuen calcareous tufa, and recent quartzites appear as we 
go westward into the genuine desert. 

Prof. T. W. Edgeworth David has issued the first part 
of his description of ‘* The Hunter River Coal Measures, 
New South Wales”? (Mem. Geol. Survey, N.S.W., 1907, 
price 12s. 6d.). This memoir, forming a handsome quarto 
volume, explains the numerous coloured maps and sections 
that have been published under a separate cover. The 
plates will interest the practical miner as well as the geo- 
logist. The sedimentary rocks and typical fossils are here 
excellently illustrated. The limits of the Australian 
Permo-Carboniferous system are discussed (p. 311); glacial 
beds, 200 feet thick (p. 321), occur in the Lower Marine 
series, and ice-borne erratics have been dropped into the 
Upper Marine muds, which are indented by them (p- 197 
und Plate xxiv.). 

The New Zealand Geological Survey, in Bulletin No. 4 
(1907), by Messrs. C. Fraser and J. H. Adams, describes 
the geology of the Coromandel subdivision, Auckland. 
Yhis area includes the oldest goldfield in New Zealand, 
which is at present not particularly flourishing. The 
Hauraki mine, however, must have amply rewarded its 
original shareholders. The veins containing gold and 
silver, whether in the Jurassic and older sediments or in 
the Cainozoic andesites, are connected with the extrusion 
of the latter (p. 98). The bulletin is as finely illustrated 
as its predecessors, and many o! the plates are of interest 
fo petrographers, [ull attention being given to sedimentary 
as well as igneous rocks. The price of the volume, in- 
cluding four coloured maps in a pocket at the end, is 
2s. 6d., a sum that is in keeping with the liberality of 
colonial Governments in these matters. 

Bulletin No. 5 (1908), by Mr. James Park, on the 
geology of the Cromwell subdivision, forms an cqually 
handsome volume, and contains some interesting details 
as to the distribution of gold-bearing material by glacial 
action, No natural sorting out of the gold occurs in 
moraines, which thus are less satisfactory than ordinary 
pockets in alluvium. 

The Annual Repart of the Geological Survey of Canada 
for 1904 was issued in 1996, but did not reach us until 
the present year. Bound up with it are several separately 
paged papers, including reports hy Mr. Keele and Mr. 
Camsell on rivers in Yukon, and by Dr. G. A. Young 
on Mount Yamaska, in Quebec. The Yamaska mass 
affords a study in igneous differentiation, with basie 
““yamaskite ’’ in the centre, graduating outwards into 
“essexite,”” and then into ‘ akerite,’’ with nearly 60 per 
cent. of silica. The Summary Report of the same survey 
for 1906 appeared in 1907, and shows the wide range of 
the work, attention being especially directed to mineral 
resources and to the economic possibilities of new routes 
opened across the country. Mr. W. W. Leach’s separately 
printed paper on the Velkwa River and Vicinity, British 
Columbia (Geol. Surv. Canada, Ottawa, 1997), shows the 
pioneer work that falls to the geologist, side by side with 
the miner, in this great Dominion. _ ; 

Since our fast article on ‘‘ Geological Work in the United 
States ’’ (NatURE, vol. Ixxvili., p. 282), we have received 
the annual report of the Gealogical Survey of New Jersey 
for 1907 (Trenton, 1908), and vol. vi. of the Maryland 
Geological Survey, dated 1906. The former is distributed 
for the cost of postage, and includes an interesting and 
surprisingly direct warning to wauld-be investors (pa us) 
igainst speculators in the Portland cement industry. Mr. 
J. V. Lewis has written on the petrography of the Newark 
igneous rocks. lis memoir (pp. 96-168 of the report), 
which is very fully illustrated, contains a description af 
certain inclusions of arkose in diabase (p. 134), which 
haye assumed the composition and partly the structure af 
augite-granite. The green augite present has been probably 
derived from the igneous invader, but the defects of any 
chemical classificatian of racks are emphasised more than 
ever when we learn that one of these altered masses should 
fall into the ‘* dosndic subrang of the rang alaskase,’? and 
anather into the ‘ presodic subrang of the rang dacase.” 
When Mr. Lewis shows us the origin of these rocks in 
the field, such nomenclature appears as a mere Jearned 
trifling. The basaltic lavas of the Watchung area are 
admirably described, und their zeolites are attributed ta the 
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action of ** juveniie '’ waters during the cooling of the 
flows. The Maryland volume is, as usual, very handsome, 
but far too heavy for the hand. The whole physiography 
of the State is dealt with, and a general account of its 
geological structure follows. The first 251 pages, cover- 
ing also the soils and meteorology, form, indeed, a popular 
and exact guide flor any educated citizen. Mr. E. B. 
Mathews contributes a history of the origin of the counties 
of Maryland, occupying more than 150 of these weighty 
pages; we must presume that this, like the reports of the 
highway surveyors, finds its most fitting place within the 
green covers of this well-known geological series. 

The Annual Report of the lowa Geological Survey for 
1906 (1907) deals extensively with Portland cement and 
with the rocks quarried for economic purposes in the State. 
The analyses and tests of sedimentary building-stones have 
a petrographic as well as an engincering value, since these 
types of rock are apt to be neglected. 
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TUREE VOLUMES ON NORTH SE. FISHERY 
INV ESTUGAITON 2 


THE first of the volumes referred to below reports a 


meeting of the International Council named, held 
in London last year, and also contains accounts of 
numerous researches. Both parts possess features of, 


in some respects, unusual interest, to only a few of which 
referenee can be made in the present brief notice. The 
meeting was memorable as the oceasion of some remarks 
made by Earl Grey in the course of an address of welcome, 
which inade it clear that the British Government intended 
to continue to support marine research in the interest of 
the fisheries, and looked favourably on international co- 
operation in the matter. Since the conference a committee 
has been appointed by the ‘Treasury to inquire into the 
prosceution of such researches, has heard evidence, de- 
liberated, and fately has made its recommendations, which 
include plans for the organisation of the work. ‘There 
seems, therefore, cvery probability of British fishery 
research being placed on a permanent basis, and an oppor- 
tunity has obviously occurred which, if wisely dealt with, 
may result in on important step in the «application of 
hiology to industry. 

Another interesting announcement was that of Com- 
mander Drechsel, who stated that a convention had been 
arranged between Sweden and Denmark which would pre- 
vent the landing in these countries of undersized fish [rom 
the Wattegat, including its extra-territorial waters. This 
convention is suid to be due to the results of research. 
The results in question appear to be embodied in the 
“Summary Report on the State of our Knowledge with 
Regard to Plaice and Plaice Fisherics,’’ by Petersen, 
Garstang, and Kyle. 

This summary, which is as able as it is concise, was 
prepared in response to a request of the Dutch and Danish 
Governments. It deals with very varied studies, and is 
backed by a formidable array of seventy-four tables. It 
recommends legislation against the landing of small plaice 
from the Kattegat, because these small fish are not fatally 
injured by the methods of fishing there employed, rarely 
leave the district, and increase in value with growth to an 
extent which amply compensates the fishery far their loss 
as small fish. The conditions in the North Sea are felt 
to be more complex, and for this area no legislation is 
recommended, though the report favours the transplanta- 
tian of plaice to gaod feeding-grounds. An apparent dis- 
crepancy between the estimates of intensity of fishing 
and of its effects calls for mention. The intensity of 
fishing in the Kattegat is held to be greater than in 
the North Sea; yct while the evidence (described as ‘‘ nat 
large’) points to a lowering of the average length of 
North Sca plaice, the weight per scare of Kattegat plaice 
af above 25.6 em. length is not declining (Table H11.). If 
North Sea fishing kills off the large plaice more quickly 
than nature replaces them, a fortiorf the largest Kattegat 

1 (1) “ Rapports et Proces verbaux des Rennions. Conseil permanent infer- 
national pour l'Exploration de Ja Mer.” Vol. vii. Pp. xxxviii+314- 

(2) Jéid,. vol. viii. Pp. 125: plates 12. 


(3) ‘‘ Bulletins trimestriel des Résultats acquis pendant les Croisiéres 
périodiques.” Année 19c€é-7. No, 3. Pp. 33-05: plates 9. 
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plake saoud disappear. Of course it is  theorctically 
possible that average length should decline without average 
weight, owing to the reduced competition for food attend- 
ing a thinning of the population—though in that case the 
utility of a size-limit is not obvious—but in all probability 
the discrepancy is due to paucity of datz in one or the 
other of the ureas, and will disappear with the collection 
of more information. ‘The point does, however, emphasise 
the importance of testing the adequacy of samples of fish 
used for statistical purposes, a matter which is dealt with 
in another paper of the volume on the Ymuiden plaice 
measurements. 

The secretary concludes his official record of the con- 
ference with a reference to the reception of the council 
by the King, and with pleasant, if a little quaint, ex- 
pressions of thanks to the institutions and gentlemen who 
constituted themselves hosts, and to the clubs which 
** opened their hospitable localitics ’’ to the members. 

The second volume before us is devoted to the seals of 
northern Europe. ‘The material used was collected by 
Hjort and Knipowitsch, and is of the most diverse 
character, ranging from zoological literature to the journals 
of sealing vessels. The intention in dealing with this data 
Was to give accounts of the biology, economic value, and 
influence on fisheries of seals, and to arrive at conclusions 
on the question of their extermination. The first of 
these purpnses is admirably carried out by Dr. Wolle- 
bik in a paper well illustrated by charts and plates, 


the account of the distribution and migrations of the 
seals being especially interesting. The report is in two 
parts, a Norwegian and a Russian, and it is evident 
that the value attached to sealing by the Russians 
prevents their synipathising greatly with Norwegian 
projects for the extermination of these animals. 


The charges against the seals are that Phoca witulina 
damages the salmon fisheries, which is generally admitted, 
and that P. groenlandica, P. foctida, and P. zitulina also 
damage the fishery for the cod which Iollaw the ‘f Lodde ”’ 
(Mallotus willosus) to the coast of Finmark, in exceptional 
years causing its complete failure. The damage done by 
hordes ol fish-eating seals in the exceptional ‘‘ seal *' years, 
such as 1902-3, must be very great; yet the report would 
undoubtedly have gained in value had more attention 
been paid to the admitted possibility that the exceptional 
ennditions which brought the seals also drove off the fish. 
The hydrographic conditions of the years in question were 
so exceptional that they may well have determined the 
failure of the fisheries; yet they receive but brief recogni- 
tion, and the resulting impression is somewhat that of a 
trial confined to speeches for the prosecution. One feels 
that, were the seals climinated, the Lodde fishery would 
possibly still be Hable to sudden failure. 

The third publication under notice is ane of a scries 
issued at fairly rezular intervals, and contains the detailed 
hydrographic and plankton observations made by the 
vessels emploved in the international researches during 
the first quarter of 1907, together with illustrative charts 
and sections. The periodic preparation of these bulletins 
must be a severe tax mn the time and energies of the 
workers, but the resulting records should be of great 
utility ta those studying the North Sca and English 
Channel. : J 


TAME NOE MET ERORGIEO Gi.) 


p J ETEOROLOGY as a science is young, but as a 
branch of knowledge very old, perhaps as old as 
mankind. Indeed, the beginnings of meteorology are to 


be found with the origin of human civilisation. In those 
remote times, man living as hunter or agriculturist mostly 
in the open air was more influenced by, and more depend- 
ing on, the weather than we are ourselves at present, and 
he was therefore forced to watch atmospheric phenomena. 
He did sa, of course, not in order to study the atmosphere 
std 10 diseaver its Jaws, but ta derive immediate 
advantages for himself. He was anxious to learn hnw to 
protect his house against the inclemency of the weather, 
liow to foresee the best atmospheric conditions for his 


T Abridged from a tecture delivered bef-re the Royal Meteorological 
Society by Prof. G. Hellmann, and printed in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Society, October, 1908. 
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undertakings, or how to find ont the most favouruble 
cumatic situations for his fields. 

Vhe experience of the more intelligent men in this re- 
spect was handed down, and at ithe same time augmentcd, 
lrom generation to generation, and formed very early an 
essential element in the knowledge of the people. 

It was the popular weather-wisdom which is still living 
nowadays, and will never die. This weather knowledge 
soon assuined the form of short proverbs, or rather absolute 
rules, because thus they were easily committed to memory. 

It would, therefore, be wrong to imagine that the rich 
store of weather-lore found in the Bible, especially in the 
Book of Job, in the poems of Homer and Hesiod, that 
is, in writings of the eighth century B.c., originated then 
in Palestine or Greece. On the contrary, the familiarity 
of the people with the savings and rujes concerning the 
weather, revealed to us by these writings, shows clearly 
that they must be considered even then as a primeval 
stock of culture. Indeed, there is every reason to believe 
that the origin of a great deal even of the modern weather- 
lore can be traced to its Indo-Germanic source. 

People attribute a good deal of prognostic signification 
to the so-called ‘“‘ twelve nights *’ (or ‘‘ twelve days"), 
which formerly were counted from the beginning of the 
year, but later, under the influence of the Christian Church, 
from Christmas. People believe that the weather o! these 
twelve nights {or days) corresponds with that ol the twelve 
months of the following year—indeed, a rather simple fore- 
cast of long range if it were true! This superstition is 
met in the whole of European literature back to the 
fifteenth century, and still earlier in many MSS. Also the 
Venerable Bede mentions it; and the Byzantine-Greek 
work on agriculture, called ** Geoponica,’’ which was col- 
lected in the sixth century a.p., tells us that even Demo- 
critus, in the fifth century B.c., was familiar with it in 
pretty much the same form. On the other hand, we learn 
from the Sanskritists that the old Indian or Vedic texts 
reveal the same belief! in the twelve nights as a symbol 
of the following twelve months. But this superstition not 
only spread westwards with the Indo-Germanic race, it 
migrated also eastwards to China, where on New Year’s 
Day a custom is still in use which is based on the same 
Indo-Germanic conception. 

Another superstition concerning the weather leads us to 
old Babylonia. Many European chapbooks of past cen- 
turies, and a little Swedish book, ‘* Sibylle Prophetia,’’ 
which is sold to-day at fairs, contain forecasts of the 
weather und fertility of the whole year deduced from the 
thunder heard in each of the twelve months. These signa 
tonitrud can be followed up in MSS. until the Middle Ages, 
and go back apparently to the rich literature of thunder- 
almanacs or brontologies, in the composition of which in 
the fourth and fifth centuries even Byzantine emperors 
have taken part. In a similar chapter of the already cited 
Greck book ‘‘ Geoponica’’ this doctrine is attributed to 
Zoroaster. Though this may not be the real author, yet 
his name indicates its Oriental origin; and, indeed, I 
found in the works of the Assyriologists—Sayce at Oxford 
and Lénormant in Paris—some translations of cunciform 
tabkts proving the Chaldaic origin of this superstition 
concerning thunder. 

The state of meteorology in the old Babylonian culture, 
namely, three to one thousand years B.c., shows quite 
another character than it did in those primeval times in 
which the weather proverbs originated. 

After having been formed into the beginnings of a 
learned profession by the priests, the atmospheric pheno- 
mena were brought by them into connection with the con- 
stellations of the heavenly bodies, and a complete system 
of consequences and combinations was established which 
gave rise to the astro-meteorology. Jt even formed an 
integral part of the Assvric-Babylonian religion. 

The meteorological observations of the Chaldeans were 
apparently of a quite selective nature, referring above all 
to optical phenomena, especially to the halos. They dis- 
tinguished clearly the small halo of 22° diameter, called 
“tarbasu,’’ from the greater one of 45°, called “‘ supuru.” 
Besides, they paid much attention to clouds, winds, 
storms, and thunder; but a good many of these observa- 
tions served more for a general prophecy of good and bad 
things, or omens, than for the forecast of the weather. 
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No meteorological theory has yet been discovered in the 
Labylonian tablets, of which, of course, only a_ small 
number has been preserved, and even a smaller number 
deciphered. But 1 was quite recently greatly surprised 
to find that the Babylonians had the windrose of eight 
rhumbs, and used already the names of the four cardinal 
points to denominate the intermediate dircctions ; whereas 
it was until now generally supposed that we owe to Charles 
the Great, or perhaps to his learned monk Alcuin, who 
came from Yorkshire, this progress of the combination of 
the four principal winds to denote all others. That was 
indeed a great advance, for it is well known that in the 
Greek and Roman periods each wind had its peculiar name, 
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Fi. 1. —Fragment of Para; egma. 


a practice still in usc amongst the Italian muriners in the 
Mediterranean. 

Krom the Babylonians to the Greeks is a far cry, but 
there is also great progress from a meteorological point 
of view. It seems that the Greeks were the first to make 
regular meteorological observations, sone results of which 
are still preserved, and that their great capacity for pure 
science induced them to establish meteorological theories. 

My first statement is nut only proved by Theophrastus, 
who quutes several men in Asia Minor and Greece making 
meteorological observations, but also by the interesting 
fact that since the time of Mcton, namely, since the fifth 
century B.c., in the so-called parapegmata’ mapawhypara,, 
a kind of peg almanac fixed on public columns, the 
gencral data of the weather resulting from abserva- 
tions were cxhibited. As these wenther-almanac. 
differed from town to town, it clearly follows that 
they were based on individual observations made in 
each district. 

Ilere is an example taken from the parapegma of 
Geminos, whose book, entitled ‘ Intraduction to the 
Phenomena,”’ is of special value for this ques- 
tion :— 


the epoch of Homer winds were still conceived as absolute 
beings like gods, whereas Anuximander of Tonia, who 
lived in the fifth century b.c., is the first to give a scien- 
tific definition of the wind, which is still valid. He says: 
&veuov elva: pugw aepos, the wind is a flowing of air. 

It is therefore quite natural that the Greeks, even at 
this early period, used wind-vanes, which represent the 
older meteorological instrument, and a most interesting 
example of it is preserved in the ** Tower of Winds” at 
Athens. 

At the time of the construction of the tower, namely, 
in the first century B.c., a great many wind-vanes were 
already in use, for a contemporary Romun_ writer, 
Terentius Varro, tells us that tn Roman villas 
they were constructed in such a manner as to 
show the direction of the vane on a windrose 
fixed to the ceiling of the room (‘‘ ut intus scire 
possis ’’). 

Soon after these earliest qualitative observa- 
tions of the weather and direction of the wind 
we find the first quantitative ones, that is to 
say, the measurement of rain, in the first cen- 
tury a.D. It was made in Palestine, where the 
great influence of rainfall on the crops must 
have been fully appreciated at an early date, and 
the results of which observations are preserved 
in the Mishnah, a collection of Jewish religious 
books apart from the Bible. It seems to me 
most interesting to state that the amount of 
rainfall then considered as normal for a good 
crop corresponds pretty closely with that deduced 
from the modern observations made by Mr. 
Thomas Chaplin at Jerusalem, whence it can be 
inferred that the climate of Palestine has not 
changed. 


Many of my audience will perhaps be 
astonished when 1 state that we are indebted 
also to antiquity for the first iden of a 


most important modern meteorological instrument. Most 
men of science are still of the opinion that antiquity 
achieved nothing concerning physical instruments and 
experinients; but the more we become acquainted with 
the scientific and technical literature of the Greeks and 
Romans, which at present ts often the subject of study 
of philologists in preference to the classical authors, the 
more we learn their many positive results in this respect. 
There are two physicists of special interest to us in this 
connection, namely, Philo of Byzantium, who lived in the 
third century p.c., and Hero of Alexandria, whose century 
is not yet settled, but who certainly lived after Philo and 
the great mathematician Archimedes, both being quoted 


-lugust 31.—The shoulders of Virgo are rising. 
The winds called éryoia: cease to blow. 
September 5.—Rising of Arcturus. 

rain, and thunder. 

September 12.—The weather will likely change. 

September 14.—Mostly fine weather for seven 
days, thereafter easterly winds. 

Fig. 1 shows a [fragment of such a parapegnia 
found recently at Miletus, and now preserved in 
museum at Berlin. 

In the holes which can be seen in the marble stone 
Vutle wooden pegs were put in order to fix the beginning 
of the year and the days, which gave rise to the name 
parapegma, derived from the Greek verb reparnyvivar=to 
fix into. 

It is not surprising that in these parapegmata the 
observations of the wind prevail over all others, for they 
were of practical use ta navigation and easily made. Also, 
the origin of the winds has always been a favourite sub- 
ject of speculation among the Greck philosophers. In 
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by him. In the writings of these two physicists we find 
the description of an apparatus which represents the 
primitive idea of the thermoscope. a 4 

Philo’s description in his work ‘‘ De ingeniis spirituali- 
bus’ (on pressure engines), the Greek original of which 
is lost, only an Arabian and a Latin translation being 
preserved, will be made intelligible by Fig. 2. He says :-— 

“One takes a leaden globe of moderate size, the inside 
of which is empty and roomy. It must neither be too thin 
that it cannot easily burst, nor too heavy, but quite dry 
so that the experiment may succeed. Through an aper- 
ture in the top is passed a bent siphon reaching nearly 
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to the bottom. The other end of this siphon is passed 
into a vessel filled with water, also reaching nearly to 
the bottom, so that water may the more easily flow out. 
a is the globe, b the siphon, and g the vessel. I assert, 
when the globe is placed in the sun and becomes warm 
some of the air enclosed in the tube will pass out. This 
will be seen, since the air flows out of the tube into the 
water, setting it in motion and producing air-bubbles, one 
after the other. If the globe is placed in the shadow or 
any other place where the sun does not penetrate, then 
the water will rise through the tube flowing into the 
globe. If the globe is again placed in the sun the water 
will return to the vessel, and vice versd. .... The samme 
effect is produced if one heats the globe with fire or pours 
hot water over it)...’ 

Somewhat more complicated is the similar apparatus of 
Hero, to which he gives the name A:8ds, or drip (Fig. 3). 

Now it happened that this book of Hero on pneumatics, 
which must have been widely distributed already in MS., 
was translated in the eighteen years between 1575 and 
1592 no less than twice into Latin and three times into 
Italian. It was studied by Galileo, Porta, and Drebbel, 
and gave, about the year 1600, to all three men the idea 
of constructing a thermoscope, and to the last one also 
the impulse of making an experiment on the origin of 
the winds. [rom this it appears there is an interesting 


connection between the seience of two remote periods with 
an interval of time of more than 1800 years! 

As I said before, the Greeks were also the first to start 
theories of meteorological phenomena. Indeed, since the 
time of the oldest philosophical school, that of Ionia, 
there are few Greek philosophers who were not interested 
in some branch of meteorology. This covered a wider 
held of research then than at present, embracing, besides 
meteorology in the modern sense, also a good deal of 
physical geography and astronomy, especially shooting- 
stars, meteors, and comets. The favourite meteorological 
subjects of speeulation and research seem to have been 
the origin of the winds, the theory of the rain, including 
the regular inundation of the Nile, and the rainbow. A 
good many cosmological speculations were also put for- 
ward hy the meteorologists which often proved false, and, 
considered [rom a practieal point of view, in all cases 
rather useless, whence in the period of Socrates meteor- 
ology itself eame into disrepute. 

But notwithstanding, meteorology made some real pro- 
gress in time, and reached such perfection a century later 
that the system established by Aristotle remained for nearly 
two thousand years the standard text-book of our science. 
To be sure, considered from a modern point of view, 
Aristotle’s meteorology was antiquated long ago, but if 
you imagine yourselves back in those old times you will 
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one existing is an excellent picee of work, and well 
worthy of the greatest systematiscer of all times. 

I should go too far if | were to analyse here the merits 
and demerits of Aristotle’s meteorology. It may be 
suflicient to say that his most distinguished successors, 
such as Theophrastus and Posidonius, have added but 
little to the perfection of his system, which, on the con- 
trary, gave rise to innumerable commentaries and para- 
phrases. All text-books of metcorology issued on the 
Continent until the end of the seventeenth century are 
exclusively based on Aristotle, whereas, curiously enough, 
in England his influence was much less. If I exeept Duns 
Scotus, [ do not know any British scholar who has written 
a commentary on the meteorology of Aristotle, and even 
this one has quite recently been disputed. It is true the 
number of treatises on meteorology published in Great 
Britain before 1700 is unusually small compared with that 
issued eontemporancously in Germany, Italy, and France, 
in Latin or the vernacular language. Englishmen seem 
always to have been more inelined to make actual observa- 
tions of the weather than to theorise upon it and to write 
systematic treatises on meteorology. 

Among the Romans meteorology made but little pro- 
gress, like all other sciences of no immediate practical 
value. Pliny, Seneca, and Lucretius do not add any re- 
markable fact or theory to the knowledge of the Greeks, 
and probably the same can be said of the lost writings 
of Nigidius Figulus and Suetonius Tranquillus. | From 
Virgil we learn some new weather-proverbs originating 
in Italy, and a writer on agriculture, Columella, who 
owned a large estate near Cadiz in Andalusia, has left 
behind a ‘'Calendarium Rustieum,’? or rural calendar, 
with many interesting weather observations made in that 
district. 

The extensive colonial possessions of the Romans were, 
of course, suitable for advaneing the conceptions of 
elimatologieal differences of the countries. As the great 
military expedition of Alexander the Great to inner .Asia 
and India had brought to the Greeks the first knowledge 
of the monsoon winds, so the Romans were the first to 
point out the difference between the continental and mari- 
time climate. Minucius Felix, a Christian writer from 
Africa, living in the second century A.D., says, concern- 
ing the elimate of Great Britain, ‘‘ Britannia sale deficitur, 
sed cireumfluentis maris tepore recreatur,’’ that is, freely 
translated, ‘! Britain has little sunshine, but a mild elimate 
on account of the warm sea-water flowing round it.” 

The barbarous state of Europe after the fall of the 
Western Empire was not adapted to the furthering of 
science, which was barely kept alive within the Christian 
Church. Yet the pursuit of meteorology never wholly 
eeased, for the Fathers of the Chureh, writing commen- 
taries on the work of the seven days, the so-called 
Hexaémeron, often took occasion, when dealing with the 
first day of the Mosaic Creation, to insert long elaborations 
on the atmosphere and its phenomena. 

At the very beginning of the Middle Ages the great 
encyclopedists, such as Isidorus Hispalensis in Spain, the 
Venerable Bede in Great Britain, and Rabanus Maurus 
in Germany, were the first to devote more attention to 
meteorological questions, the interest in which must have 
been considerable in England, for in the tenth century an 
extract of Bede’s writings, concerning astronomy and 
meteorology, was made for the uninitiated in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, which is perhaps the earliest treatise on 
science writen in a popular form. It contains chapters 
on the winds, rain, hail, snow, and thunder. 

A general revival of studies took place at the end of the 
twelfth century, when the writings of Aristotle. among 
which was his ‘ Meteorology,’? came to the knowledge 
of the Western students by Latin translations made in 
Spain from the Arabian ones, not from the Greek originals. 
The imposing meteorological system of the great Stagirite 
again exercised a great influence on the writings of the 
scholars and on the teaching in the recently established 


universities, where, under the title ‘‘ Mvcteora,’’ regular 
courses and even exercises in meteoralogy were held. 


Albertus Magnus at Cologne wrote at this time his great 
meteorologieal works (‘‘ De Meteoris,"" libri iv., and “ De 
Passionibus Aeris ’’), paraphrasing chiefly those of Aris- 


agree with me that his treatise of meteorology—the earliest , totle, but adding also the opinions of other authorities 
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and his own remarks; and at the same time, or somewhat 
later, Vincent de Beuuvais in France, Thomas de 
Cantimpré in Belgium, Ristoro  d‘Arezzo in Italy, 
Bartholomew .\nglicus (or de Glanvilla) in England, in- 
corporated the .\ristotelian ideas in their encyclopadic 
works all bearing the general title ‘‘ On the Nature of 
Things” (‘* De Natura Rerum ””). 

But the firm and absolute adherence to the doctrines of 
the master, «Aristotle, the denying of all that could not be 
found in his writings, rendered the scholastic meteorology 
so noxious to any real progress that it came into conflict 
with all new ideas. Notwithstanding, these forced their 
way by and by, and the beginnings of the modern experi- 
mental science are to be found just at that epoch when 
scholasticism had reached its highest point, namely, in the 
thirteenth century. 

It is not yet definitely settled where the new experi- 
mental science tovk its origin—most likely contempor- 
ancously in France and in England, where the two friends 
Pierre de Maricourt (Petrus Peregrinus) and Roger Bacun 
can be considered as the first great representatives of the 
new aims. 

The former, 2 French nobleman and military engineer, 
is the author of the famous treatise on the magnet, and 
made many optical experiments like his English friend ; 


and although both have not dealt with meteorology 
properly speaking—except the rainbow—yet their general 
influence must have been great on our science also. Roger 


Bacon’s energetic opposing of the experiment to the argu- 
ment—‘ argumentum non sufficit, sed experientia,’’? he 
says in his ‘* Opus Majus ’’—conduced naturally to the 
observing of atmospheric phenomena instead of only inter- 
preting the writings of the ancients. 

Thus the new aims advanced meteorological observations 
also, for which the ground was well prepared. .\s 1 have 
just shown, such observations were made in antiquity and 
never had wholly ceased, despite frequent and Iong inter- 
ruptions. Tor the custom of the Roman historians 10 note 
in their annals the more important atmospheric pheno- 
mena, especially those necessitating sacrifices, was handed 


down to the chroniclers of the Middle Ages, whose 
chronicles became richer and richer in entries of the 
weather, unul at the end of the thirteenth century these 


records are so replete with remarks on the weather that 
the character of the scasons could be traced back. 

Now the time is ripe for more systematic obscrvyations, 
and we find at Oxford William Merle, a fellow of Merton 
College, to whom remains the distinction of being the 
first man in the Occidental world to keep a regular journal 


of the wenther day by day. It embraces the years 1337 
ne 1344. The journal is preserved at the Bodleian 
Library. It is the earliest known journal of the weather, 


kept at Oxford and later at Driby in Lincolnshire, 
William Merle was rector. 

A close examination of the circumstances forces me to 
the conclusion that William Merle was induced to make 
regular observations by the desire to ascertain the correct- 
ness of the prognostics made by himself and his colleagues 


where 


at Oxford, where Ue laee or, more properly speak- 
ing, astro-meteorology, had been flourishing since the time 
of Robert Grosseteste, the famous Bishop of Lincoln. 


Merle himsclf has left behind two MSS. on the forecasting 
of the weather, and his contemporancous fellow of Merton 
College, John KEschendon (or Ashendon), whose name has 
been corrupted into Eschuid, cnmpleted in 1348 a volu- 


minous treatise of astro-meteorology bearing the title 
“Summa judicialis de aceidentibus mundi.’ It was 


printed at Venice in 1489, and served in the sixteenth 
ventury as a text-book at the University of Vienna. The 
work is usually quoted | in meteorological literature under 
the abbreviated title “ Summa Anglicana,’? and is now 
extremely rare. 

When, cighteen years ago, the iournal of William Merle 
wis re-discovered, it seemed to stand all alone, since we 
had no knowledge of other observations made in England 
or abroad; but recently 1 have been able to find out a 
nearly continued sequence of series of such observations, 
and to prave that from the fourteenth to the middle of 
the seventeenth centuries, namely, until the invention of 
meteorologival instruments, the weather was regularly 
observed in many places in Central and Western Europe. 
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1 had noticed that some copies of the large astronomical 
work, published in 1499 by Justus Stocttler and Jacob 
Plaum at Tubingen, Almanach nova plurimis annis 
venturis inservientia,’’ containing ephemerides for the years 
1499 to 1531, were full of meteorological entries written 
on the broad margins. This induced me to make 
systematic inquiry into copies of the work named contain- 
ing such entries preserved in the great libraries of 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. ‘Lhe result of this 
inguiry was rather astonishing. No fewer than 123 
different serics of meteorological observations belunging 
to the filtecnth, sixteenth, and seventcenth centuries were 
found. Considering that this number of necessity repre- 
sents but 2 small proportion, and concerns only some parts 
of Central Europe, we may safely presume that in the 
whole of Kurope their number must have been far greater. 
Some of these early series of weather observations are even 
corresponding ones, made by agreement. 

A fresh stimulus for observing came at the end of the 
fifteenth century from quite another direction. ‘The great 
discoveries of new lands and seas considerably enlarged 
and widened old ideas and conceptions. .\tmospheric 
phenomena never secn before came to the knowledge of 
man, and climates very different from those at home became 
known. Intelligent men were struck by such varieties, 
and we can clearly observe their effect on them in the 
writings of that cpoch. Luis de Camo-s, the famous 
Portuguese poet, described in his epos, ‘t Os Lusiadas,” 
for the first time minutely the water-spouts often observed 
by him off the coust of Guinea and the storms in the South 
Indian Ocean, while from the logbook kept by Christopher 


Columbus during his first voyage we learn the deep 
impression he got from the difference of climate and 


weather in the .\tlantic beyond the Azores compared with 
that custwards of the islands. Such new observations 
advanced mostly the doctrine of the winds, which was now 
more fully expounded in Spanish and Portuguese works, 
until in the vear 1622 Francis Bacon was the first to 
publish a special treatise dealing entirely with the winds. 
But meanwhile experimental science, the growing up 
of which 1 have just alluded to, was so much developed 
that in the first half of the seventeenth century the prin- 
cipal meteorological instruments were invented. To Italy 
belongs the glory of being the native country of instru- 
mental meteorology, the cradle of which stood at Florence. 
Vhese inventions proved the first step in making meteor- 
ology a science, and now the shadows of the dawn are 
fast disapparing before the full light of the rising sun. 


UNIVERSITY VAN D EDU CATIONS 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Campripcr.— Certain friends of the Chancellor desire the 
estublishinent of some award to be associated with Lord 
Rayleigh’s name, in order to commemorate the unanimous 
election of a scientific investigator 1o the office of Chan- 
cellor of the University. With this object they have de- 
posited a sum of money at the bank, the interest of which 
may be used for the purpose of awarding [rom time to 
time a prize to be called the Rayleigh prize. It is prn- 
posed to adjudicate these prizes at the same time and by 
the sume adjudicators as the Smith’s prize. 

The Walsingham medal for 1908 has been awarded to 
©. C. Dobell for his essay entitled (1) ‘* Protista Parasitic 
in Frogs and Toads,’’ (2) ‘* Chromidia and the Binuclearity 
Hypotheses; and a second Walsingham medal to G. R. 


Mines and I. Thoday. Mr. Mines's essay was entitled 
“The Spontaneous Movements of Amphibian Muscles in 
Saline Solutions,"’ and Mr. Thoday's essay was entitled 


“Inerease of Dry W eight as a Measure of Assimilation.’ 
Lord Walsingham has expressed his willingness to give, 
this year, a “bronze replica of the medal ta each of the 
candidates awarded the second medal. The medal is 
awarded for a monograph or essay giving evidence of 
original research on any botanical, geological, or zoo- 
logical subicct, zoology being understood to include animal 
morphology and physiology. Essays for the ensuing year 
are to be sent to the chairman of the special board’ for 
hiology and geology (Prof. Langley, The Museums) not 
later than October 10, 190q, 
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Mr. W. kb. Dixon has been appointed university lecturer 
tn pharinacalogy. 

Vhe office of superintendent of the museum of zoology 
will be vacant on January 15, 1909, by the resignation of 
Dr. Harmer. The stipend at present attached to the office 
is 200]. per annum. Applications should be sent to the 
chairman of the special board for biology and geology 
(Prof. t.angley, The Museums) on or before January 21, 
1409. 


Lonpvox.—Prof. A. Sedgwick, F.R.S., professor of 
zoology and comparative anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge. has accepted the professorship of zoology at 
the tmperial College of Science and Technology, South 
Rensington. 

At a mecting on December 2 the Senate decided unani- 
mously in favour of the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to consider the relations between the University and the 
Imperial College. It will be remembered that Mr. 
McKenna undertook to recommend the appointment of a 
Royal Commission if he received representations on the 
subject from the Senatc of the University. 


Mr. Lewis F. Day will give an address at the Sir John 
Cass Technical Institute at the distribution of prizes and 
certificates on Wednesday, December 16. There will be 
an exhibition of students’ work and apparatus in the 
Jaboratories, workshops, and other rooms. 


Mr. ». .\. SAUNDER, secretary to the Royat Astronomical 
Society and a past-president of the British Astronomical 
Association, has been appointed to the Gresham lecture- 
ship on astronomy at Gresham Cotlege, London, rendered 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. E. Ledger. 


lt is officiatiy announced that letters patent have passed 
the Great Seal of Ireland constituting and founding a 
university, having its seat in Dublin, under the name of 
the National University of Ireland, and «a university, 
having its seat in Belfast, under the name of the Quven's 
University of Belfast. 


SpEAhING at .\bergavenny on December 4, Sir Edward 
Strachey, M.P., commented upon the recently issued report 
of the Departmental Committee which inquired into the 
provision of education in England and Wales for affording 
scientific and technical instruction in agriculture. Sir 
Edward Strachey asked, Why should there not be in this 
country a great State agricultural farm cquipped with 
everything necessary for experiments and research and for 
the education of teachers in agriculture? There might well 
be in every county or group of counties an agricultural 
county farm subsidised by the State and, to a certain 
extent, fromthe rates. These farm institutions should 
be, he said, for assisting farmers and demonstrating the 
value of science applied to agriculture. There should be, 
too, a centre for experiments wherever local experiment 
is mecessurv, znd for demonstration where desirable; but 


the best form of demonstration, he pointed out, is on 
various farms under different conditions of soils and 
climates. Sir Edward Strachev added that his suggestions 


were thase of one who is a farmer, but that it is the duty 
of the President of the Board of Agricutture to formulate 
a scheme of national agricultural education somewhat on 
the Trish fines. 

Tne report of the departmental committee on agri- 
cultural education is under consideration in detait by a 
committee of the Farmers’ Club. A memorandum deating 
with its several provisions is being prepared, and the com- 
mittee has expressed agreement with the views stated in 
the report in the following resolutions :—(1) That the funds 
at present available for agricultural education are wholly 
inadequate, and considerably increased funds should be 
provided, the main source of which must be the national 
Exchequer. Such funds should be employed by the Board 
of Agriculture, first, to aid existing and projected institu- 
tions in respect of their staff and general equipment, and, 
secondly, to aid locaf authorities in making provision for 
the agricultural work conducted by them. (2) That since 
complete conperation between the Board of Agriculture and 
Education is essential, if the field of education is to be 
adequately covered and overlapping avoided the committee 
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is of opinion that agricultural instruction, when provided 
by universities, university colleges, agricultural colleges, 
farm institutes, and winter schools, or by means of special 
classes or courses of lectures in agriculture and kindred 
subjects (e.g. dairying, horticulture), should be under the 
direction of the Board of Agriculture, while all instruction 
in agricultural subjects forming part of courses in primary, 
secondary, or such evening schools as are in definite con- 
tinuation of the education given in primary schools, should 
be under the Board of Education. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Lonpon. 


Royal Society, November 5.—‘* On the Generation of a 
Luminous Glow in an Exhausted Receiver moving near an 
Electrostatic Field, and the Action of a Magnetic Field on 
the Glow so produced, the Residual Gases being Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, Neon, and Air.”’ Part iii. By F. J. Jervis- 
Smith, F.R.S. 

A silica bulb, as used in the experiments described in 
Proc. Roy. Soc., A, vol. Ixxxi., p. 214, was rotated in a 
magnetic and also in an clectrostatic field, the residual gas 
being oxygen. The inductor was charged until the bulb 
glowed; then it was slowly discharged through damped 
thread, until the glow disappeared; on establishing the 
magnetic field the brilhant glow was restored. The mag- 
netic effect was Jess marked when air was the residual gas. 
When glass was employed instead of silica the glow was 
greatly reduced. The glow effects in widely differing gases 
were compared. Sir William Ramsay kindly prepared for 
the author of the paper a bulb in which the residual 


gas was neon. The neon glow-bulb when treated 
exactly in the same way as the oxygen glow-bulb gave 
but little glow, of a reddish tint. The glow was 


but feebly affected by the magactic field. A silica glow- 
bulb, residual gas air, was rotated, as in the previous 
experiments; the inductor was charged to 800 volts, and 
placed at such a distance fram the bulb that it did not 
show any glow. On establishing 2 magnetic field, in which 
the bulb rotated, it glowed brightly. 

When hydrogen was the residual gas, in a glass bulb the 
position of maximum glow was shifted through 90° from 
the position of maximum glow when oxygen was the 
residual gas. 

The effect of a magnetic ficld on the generation of elec- 
tricity was examined. A silica glow-bulb in contact with 
a camel-hair brush was rotated between the poles of an 
electromagnet. The pressure of the brush was so adjusted 
that no glow was visible; when the magnetic field was 
established the bulb glowed brightly, and ceased the instant 
the magnetic field was shut off. The experiment could 
be easily repeated with certainty. 

In another experiment the brush, after being in contact 
with the bulb, was removed. The bulb gtowed the instant 
the magnetic field was restored. The experiments illustrate 
the profound change which takes place in the behaviour of 
a moving static induction of electricity when the bulb in 
which it occurs is in a magnetic field, and show how the 
action of the magnetic field on the electric motion in the 
residual gas is modified by the nature of the gas employed. 


Royal Microscopical Society, November 18.—Mr, Conrad 
Beck, vice-president, in the chair.—\ new growing cell 
for critical observations under the highest powers: 
A. A. C. E. Merlin.—Studeria, a remarkable new genus 
of Alcyonarians: Prof. J. A. Thomson.—The present 
status of micrometry: Dr. M. D. Ewell. 


Entomological Society. November 18.—‘lr. 11. Rowland- 
Brown, vice-president, in the chair.—Dvscriptions of micro- 
lepidoptera from Bolivia and Peru: E. Meyrick. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Philosophical Society, November 23.—Prof. Sedgwick 
president, in the chair.—The relationship between human 
and bovine tuberculosis: Prof. Woodhead. The author 
gave an account of some observations on 127 cases of 
tuberculosis in children. Ile found that the disease seldom 
occurred in ehildren who died under one year of age, only 
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four out of iso affected with mesenteric tuberculosis 
coming into this category; between the ages of two and 
5: years, however, sixty-two such cases occurred. This 
led him to look to the milk of tuberculous cows as a 
source of infection, as children below the age of twelve 
months seldom receive much milk except that from the 
mother—especially amongst the poorer classes—whilst 
from one tao 53 years milk usually forms some part, at 
any rate, of a very mixed diet. He mentioned the work 
of other observers, who have come to the conclusion that 
bovine tuberculosis may be the source of infection of 
children, especially of the alimentary canal. There could, 
of course, be no doubt that there were two (or more) types 
of tuberculosis, marked differences of virulence, of growth, 
&c., being observed, but he was satisfied that these differ- 
ences were not specific, and that sometime or other we 
should be able to find links connecting the extremes.—The 
transmission of Trypanosoma lewist by fleas and lice: 
Prof. Nuttatt. The author described experiments which 
demonstrated that Ceratophyllus fasciatus and Haemato- 
pinus spintidosus are capable of transmitting Trypanosoma 
lewist. Im one experiment three fleas, transferred from a 
diseased to a healthy rat, gave a positive result. On the 
other hand, thirty to sixty lice were required for the trans- 
mission of the trypanosome. No signs of any develop- 
ment of the trypanosomes were observed in the bodies of 


the lice.—Fhe presence of anticoagulin in the salivary 
glands of Argas persicus: Prof. Nuttall. Experiments 
conducted with Mr. C. Strickland have shown that the 


salivary glands and intestine of Argas persictts contain an 
anticoagulin which is inactivated by exposure to a tempera~- 
ture of 80° C. for ten minutes. The organs of the tick 
dn not contain hzmolysins.—The mode of action of specific 
substances: W. E. Dixon and P. Hamilt. Evidence was 
brought ta show that drugs having a specific action on a 
definite tissue do not bring about that effect by chemical 
combination with protoplasm or with a constituent of the 
living cell. It was concluded that the mode of action of 
Galenical drugs was different from that of the hormones. 

The action of specific substances in toxemia: W. E. 
Dixon and W. H. Harvey. In this paper it was shown 
that certain toxins, such as that of diphtheria, cause death 
by vasomotor failure. It was found that in animals 
affected with such a toxasmia death can be greatly delayed 
by the injection of normal saline solution. The action of 
drugs becomes progressively less according to the degree 
of toxemia; those drugs which act on the central nervous 
system are the first to lose their effect, and those which 
act on muscle-fibre retain their characteristic effect longest. 
—Therapeutic inoculation for generalised bacterial infec- 
tions: L. Noon. Opsonic observations show that rabbits 
and guinea-pigs, with an experimental peritonitis due to 
the B.-pseudotuberculosis, do not react to the infection for 
the first five days or more. An inoculation of killed 
bacilli under the skin of a normal rabbit produces a good 
opsonic reaction within forty-eight hours. A similar in- 
oculation in a rabbit already diseased calls forth a_ still 
more prompt reaction.—The examination of living leuco- 
evtes in witro: C. Ponder. The satisfactory examination 
af leucncytes attended with many difficulties. A method 
described and demonstrated, whereby, with the aid of a 
new form of blood chamber, the leucacytes are allowed 
to escape from a clot of fresh blood, and as they adhere 
to the surface of a glass slide the clot can be washed 
away; the leucocytes can be kept alive some time, and 
their movements and other physical properties observed. 

The mode of growth of bacteria: Dr. Graham-Smith. 
—The radiation of various spectral lines of neon, helium, 
und sodium in a magnetic field: J. E. Purvis. Photo- 
graohic observations were made with Prof. Liveing's 
2i-fect Rowland grating, and eve observations with an 
echelon spectroscope in the case of nenn. The strengths 
of the magnetic fields varied from 24,000 to 26,100 units. 
The general results were :—(z) the measured shifts of the 
lines of neon towards the red end of the spectrum; (2) the 
values «f the divided constituents of the neon lines com- 
pared wil those of Lohmann; (3) the difficulty in dis- 
tingu’shing the various constituents of the neon lines in 
the more cimplex phenomena observed by Lohmann with 
an echelon spectroscope; (4) the values of the separated 
canstituents of various neon lines, of thnse of the sndium 
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lines 5896 and 3890, and of the helium line 5875-6 were 
compared with those of Lohmann, Runge and Paschen, 
and Rayleigh.—Note on migration constants of dilute solu- 
tions of hydrochloric acid: C. Chittock. Measurements 
have been made of the migration constants of aqueous 
solutions of hydrochloric acid of varying concentration, by 
a method similar to that which was employed by Whetham 
and Paine (Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. Ixxxi., A, p. 58) for solu- 
tions of sulphuric acid, with the object of throwing light 
on the cause of the abnormally low conductivity of dilute 
solutions of acids. The experiments show a considerable 
increase in the migration constant as the concentration is 
diminished. The bearing of these results on the question 
of the conductivity of acid solutions is discussed.—The 
effect of pressure on the ionisation produced by Réntgen 
rays in different gases and vapours: J. A. Crowther. 
The effect of pressure on the ionisation produced by 
Réntgen rays in different gases and vapours has been 
investigated for the cases of air, carbon dioxide, ethyl 
chloride, ethyl bromide, and methyl iodide, for pressures 
varying from atmospheric down to 1 mm. of mercury. 
In all cases (except for ethyl bromide at the higher 
pressures, where the effect of the penetrating secondary 
radiation already investigated was appreciable), the 
ionisation-pressure curve was found to be sensibly a straight 
line, even at the lowest pressures reached, and with the 
electrodes only 5 mm. apart. There was not in any case 
anv indication of the presence of a perceptible amount of 
soft secondary radiation from the gas, the ionisation being 
apparently due, in the main, to the direct action of the 
primary ravs.—The variation of the relative ionisation pro- 
duced by Réntgen rays in different gases with the hard- 
ness nf the rays: J. A. Crowther. Values have been 
obtained for the relative ionisation produced by Réntgen 
ravs in varinus gases and vapours compared with air, for 
varying degrees of hardness of the primary rays. The 
results give no evidence of any approximation to a density 
law even for the hardest ravs emploved. For hydrogen 
and ethyl! bromide the relative innisation increases with the 
hardness of the rays; carhon dioxide, methyl acetate, and 
methyl jodide shaw a decrease.—Waves jn a stream of 
viscous liauid: W. J. Harrison. 


DvuBLin. 
Royal Dublin Society, Nevember 24.- Prof. Sydney 
Young, F.R.S., in the chair.—A new British bird, 


Locustella certhiola, and two birds, Embertsa pusilla and 
Acrocephalus streperus, new to freland, all killed striking 
Rockabiil Lighthouse: R. M. Sarrington. The author 
read a short paper on these birds, stating that Pallas’s 
grasshopper warbler (L. certhtola), an eastern Asiatic 
species, is new to the British Isles, and that this is the 
second record of its occurrence in Europe. The little bunt- 
ing (E. pusilla) and the reed warbler (A. streperts) are 
both new to the trish avifauna.—Vitality, and the trans- 
mission of water through the wood of plants: Prof. H. H. 
Dixon. In this paper a comparative method is described 
for investigating the réle played by vitality in the trans- 
mission of water. The results indicate that no sensible 
force is exerted hy the cells of the wood on the transpira- 
tion current. The author also described some experiments 
2nd observations going to show that the fading of leaves 
on killed branches is due to stoppage of the conducting 
tracts and poisoning of the leaf-cells. With reference tn 
the cohesion theory of the ascent of sap, the author pointed 
out that Berthelot’s experiment, demonstrating the tensile 
strength of water as at least equivalent to 50 atmospheres, 
was made with water saturated with air, and not, as 
usually stated, with water deprived of air.—The origin of 
the Dexter-Kerry breed of cattle: Prof. J. Wilson. The 
author showed that the prevalent theory (first published in 
1845 by Prof. Low in his ‘‘ Domesticated Animals *’) that 
Dexter cattle were originated by a land agent called 
Dexter is untenable. The author then traced the migra- 
tion of cattle first from the Continent to Britain, and then 
from Britain ta Ireland, and shnwed that there were four 
possible breeds by which the native black cattle of Ireland 
were crossed and by which the Dexter breed might have 
heen produced, viz. the Tonghorns, the Shorthorns, the 
Herefords, and the Devons: hut the first three of these 
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four brecds are ruled out, probably by time and geo- 
graphical position, and certainly by size and colour. Had 
the Dexter been produced by any of these breeds it would 
have been larger, and it would also have carried some of 
their colour markings. The Devons, or at any rate red 
English cattle from the south-western counties, are thus 
left as the only possible progenitors of the Dexter, and the 
Mendelian explanation of the variations occurring when 
Dexters are bred with Dexters and Kerries confirms this 
view. 


Royal Irish Academy, November y.—Mr. J Rihton 
Garstin, vice-president, in the chair.—The gravitation 
stress of the zther: Prof. F. Purser. The author has 


endeavoured to solve the problem, first started by Max- 
well, of accounting for the electrostatic or gravitation field 
by strains and corresponding stresses in the dielectric, or 
zther. Maxwell left this problem in an unsatisfactory 
condition, assigning, indeed, a condition of stress, but 
leaving the necessary corresponding strains unsatisfied. 
Subsequently it was shown that these strains were 
impossible in the case of a homogeneous isotropic zther 


in the gravitation problem, and the same would hold in | 


the electrical. The author endeavours to extend this 
impossibility to a general Grceenian xolotropic ather. It 
appears, therefore, necessary to start, as in other elastic 
problems, not from the state of stress, but from a state 
of strain, arranging this so as to give suitable stress con- 
ditions. This method is adopted by the writer (1) in dis- 
cussing the gravitation stress due to the gravitation of 
matter confined to a certain sphere. This is approximately 
the problem of the ather stress due to the earth, a problem 
discussed by Maxwell. The results arrived at agree with 
Maxwell in giving a uniform pressure at the surface of 
the sphere. While, however, this pressure is with him 
independent of the constants of the zther, in the solution 
at present offered this pressure depends on the ratio A/« 
for the wether. If, then, we suppose the wether very nearly 
incompressible, t.e. #/A very small, we shall attain a com- 
paratively small pressure in place of the 4000 tons per 
square inch of Maxwell. (2) The case of electricity on 
the surface of conductors in an electrostatic field is then 
considered. The stress in the dielectric now obtained is 
in general quite different from Maxwell’s, notably where 
the point in the dielectric considered is at a great distance 
from the conductors compared with their linear dimensions 
and mutual distances. It agrees, however, with the Max- 
wellian stress in the fundamental requisites of (a) yield- 
ing no stress on a dielectric cell not containing a nucleus 
of free electricity; (b) giving the requisite electromotive 
force when it does contain such nucleus; (c) giving the 
requisite normal stress at the surface of conductnrs. 


Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, November 30.—M. Bouchard in the 
chair.—Characters of the upper layer of the gaseous 
atmosphere of the sun: M. Deslandres. The results of 
a further study of the calcium line K, under a high dis- 
persion are given, and deductions made regarding the 
circulation of the upper portions of the sun’s atmosphere. 
—The metamorphosis of hydrocyanic glucosides during 
germination: L. Guignmard. The seeds of Phaseolus 
lunatus were allowed to germinate both in daylight and 
in the dark, and the amounts of hydrocyanic acid obtain- 
able fram the seeds and the seedlings measured. From 
the experimental results the conclusion is drawn that if 
hydrocyanic acid is formed during germination by the 
action of the enzyme on the phaseolunatin, it disappears 
as soon as it is formed, entering into new combinations. 
—The total sugar of the blood: R. Lépine and M. 
Boulud. The virtual sugar of the blood is obtained by 
treating the blood clot with hydrofluoric acid. This acid 
possesses the advantage of causing less secondary action 
than the acids generally used for hydrolysis.—The per- 
petual secretary announced the death of M. Fliche, corre- 
spondant for the section of rural economy.—Study of the 
photographs of the Morehouse comet, 1908c, obtained at 
the Observatory of Juvisy: MM. Batdet and Quénisset. 
Ninety-six photographs of this comet have been taken 
between September 17 and November 6, two of which 
are reproduced in the present paper.—Conjugate networks 
with equal invariants: M. Tzitzéica.—The cyelid of Lie: 
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A. Demoulin.—A method of M. Darboux: Leopold 
Féjer.—A class of linear differential equations of infinite 
order: T. Lalesco.—The Brownian motion and Einstein’s 
formula: M. Chaudesaignes. Making use of spherical 
grains of gutta of known diameter, Einstein’s formula 
has been fully confirmed as regards the influence of the 
radius, the time, and the viscosity—The chlorides and 
oxychlorides of thorium: Ed. Chauvenet. The anhydrous 
chloride, ThCl,, is more readily formed by the action of 
phosgene upon the oxide ThO, at a red heat. The 
hydrated chloride, even in acid solution, is readily con- 
verted into an oxychloride—The action of antimony 
trichloride upon cobalt and on its alloys with antimony : 
F. Ducelliez. The antimonide CoSb is the only com- 
pound formed in this reaction.—The combinations of 
silicon and uranium. Uranium bisilicide, Si,Ur: Ed. 
Defacqz. This substance is prepared by firing a mix- 
ture of aluminium, sulphur, silica, and uranium oxide. 
The silicide Si,Ur is analogous to the silicides of tungsten 
and molybdenum already described.—The composition of 
the colloidal hydroxyferric chlorides, studied by filtration 
through collodion membranes: L. Michel.—A method of 
producing ethylene hydrocarbons, starting with esters: 
Albert Colson, Ethyl benzoate is split up into benzoic 
acid and ethylene when heated in sealed tubes to 310° C. 
or higher temperatures. Other benzoic esters give the 
corresponding olcfines under the same conditions, and the 
esters of fattv and mineral acids behave similarly.—The 
addition of hydrogen to triphenylmethane: tricyclohexyl- 
methane: Marccl Godchot. The Sabatier and Senderens 
reaction applied to triphenylmethane gives tricyclohexyl- 
methane, the physical and chemical properties of which 
are given.-—Observations on a note of M. lL. Paris on the 
reproduction of the blue coloration of the Oriental 
sapphire: A. Verneuil. It is contended that the method 
of M. Paris does not give the true Oriental sapphire, 
and that this gem has not yet been reproduced artificially. 

Gabbro and the iron ore of Joubrechkine Kamen (north 
Ural}: Louis Dupare.—The comparison of the effects of 
serums with complex mineral contents and with saline 
water on the phenomena of cxcretion and nutrition: C. 
Normal chlorotropism in Bernhardus: Romuald 
Minkiewicz.—Sudden disturbances of sight associated 
with cerebral trouble: Pierre Bonnier.—The identification 
of the imprint of a blood-stained hand on a sheet: V. 
Balthazard. Reproductions of the blood stain and of the 
ordinary imprint of the hand of the suspected murderer 
are given. In spite of the difficulties caused by the texture 
of the sheet, the two imprints can be completely identified. 
—-Leucocytozoon piroplasmoides, from epizootic lymph- 
angitis of the horse: A. Thiroux and A. Teppaz.—The 
therapeutic value of hordenine sulphate: J. Sabrazés and 


G. Guérive. An account of the results obtained in the 
application of this base to the treatment of infantile 
diarrhcea, intestinal tuberculosis, muco-enteritis, entero- 


colotis, typhoid fever, and dyspepsia.—The biology of the 
bradypods: A. Menegaux.—Contribution to the geo- 
logical history of the Neckar and the Main: Gabriel 
Eisenmenger and Mile. J. Duprat.—Recent excavations 
carried out in the valley of the Somme: M. Commont. 
The distribution of the levels and facies of the meso- 
nummulitic in the Alps: Jean Boussac.—The discovery 
of Elephas antiquus at the island of Delos: L. Gayeux. 
—-The density of sea-water at various points in the English 
Channel: A. Letatile, 


NEw SoutH WALES. 
Linnean Society, October 28.—Mr. A. 1]. S. I uras, nresi- 
dent, in the chair.—Contribution to a further knowledge 
of Australian Oligocheta, part i.: E. J. Goddard. A 


new genus of fresh-water Oligochxta referable to the 
family Phreodrilidw, represented by two species, is 
described. Individuals of both specics are found associated 


with the large fresh-water crayfish, Astacopsts serratus, 
Shaw, one sct dwelling among the eggs of the parasite, 
Temnocephala, the other set occurring in the grooves of 
the carapace. The conditions of habitat, the small number 
of known species, in conjunction with their geographical 
distribution, suggest that the Phreodrilide are the 
remnants of an old Antarctic stock, the modern repre- 
sentatives of which are now to be faund under canditions 
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comparabl with those of the stalked crinoids of the deep 
sea.—Some remarkable Australian Corduliinze (Neuroptera : 

Odonata), with descriptions of new species: R. J. Till- 
yard. [he paper deals with new or little-known 
Corduliinee from northern Queensland. Three new genera 
are proposed :—.\ustrophya, allied to Cordulophya; Pseudo- 
cordulia, closely allied to Gomphomacromia; and Austro- 
vordulia, allied to Syncordulia and the European Oxygastra. 
Five new species and the hitherto unknown male of the 
beautiful Macromia tillyardi, Martin, are described.—Notes 
on the geology of the north-west coast of Tasmania, from 
the River aaiman to Cireular Head: T. Stephens. lt 
seems probable that the basaltic sheets rising from the 
coast had their origin in fissure-eruptions along anticlinal 
axes, intervening folds being subsequently hollowed out by 
the erosion of rivers or by * glaciers slowly moving north- 
ward along the lines of the present river valleys. With 
the exception of the fossils of the Tertiary beds near Table 
Cape, and the fossil wood from a breccia west of the 
River Leven, no evidence of any trace of organic remains 
in the rocks of the north-west coast has yet been placed 
on record.—Description of a new fruit-fly of the genus 
Dacus from New South Wales: D. W. Coquillet. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 


THURSDAY, Veceute sh 10. 

Rovac Society, at 4.30.—-Reciprocal Innervation of Antagonistic Muscles. 
X1Ith Note: Proprioceptive Reflexes. XI1[th Note: On the Antago- 
nism between Reflex Inhibition and Reflex Excitation: 
Sherrington, F.R.S.—Electrolytes and Colloids. The Physical State of 
Gluten: Prof. I. B. Wood and W. B. Hardy, F.R.S.—On the Specific 
Heats of Air and C02 at Atmospheric Pressure by the Continuous 
Electric Metbod at 20° and roo C.: W. F.G. Swann.—Potential Gradient 
in Glow Discharges from a Point to a Plane: J. W. Bispham.—The 
Extension of Cracks in an Isotropic Material: A. Mallock, F.R.S.— 
Results of Magnetic Observations at Stations on the Coasts of the British 
Isles, 1907 : Commander L. Chetwynd. R.N.—The Rotation of the Electric 
Are ina Radial Magnetic Field: J. Nicol.—On Anomalies in the Intensity 
in Diffracted Spectra: Dr. H.C. Pocklington, F.&.S.—The Isothermal Layer 
of the Atmosphere and Atmospheric Radiation; E. Gold.—.A Comparison 
a thes Radium Emanation Spectra obtained by Different Observers: 

Royds. 

InsviTUTION OF ELecTRicaL ENGINEERS, at §.—Output and Economy 
Limits of Dynamo Electric Machinery: J. C. Macfarlane and H. Burge. 
—Probable Paper: Commercial Electric Heating: J. Koberts. 

Roya Socrety oF ARTS, at 4. The Birds of India: Douglas Dewar. 

MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY, at .—On the Propagation of Sound Waves 
Vertically in the Atmosphere: Prof. H. Lamb.—(1) On Sir Wilham 
Rowan Hamilton's Fluctuating Functions; (2) On the Representation of 
a Function by Series of Bessel’s Functions: Dr. E. W. Hobsan. — Theory 
ut Cauchy's Principal V alnes (Fourth Paper): G. H. Hardy.— Solution of 
a Problem of Mersenne’s: Dr. T. Stuart.—Note ona Continued Fraction 
Equivalent tothe Remainder after « Terms of Taylor's Series : Prof. L. J. 
Rogers.—Solid Angles and Potentials of Plane Discs: Balak Ram —The 

Solution ot the Homogeneous Linear Difference Equation of the Second 
Order : . N. Watson.—On Differentials: Dr. W. H. Young. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11. 

Rovat AsTRoNOMICAL Socirty. at 5.—An Improved Telescope Triple 
Object Glass: J. W. Gifford.—On the Detennination of the Apparent 
Diameter of a Fixed Star: Major P. A. MacMahon.—Note on Spectral 
Class and Stellar Colour: Julia Bell.—Analysis of the Colours and 
Magnitudes of 3650 Stars between the North Tote and 25 Sonth Declina- 
tion: W. S. Franks.—A New ‘‘ Cave Nebula’ in Cepheus: Max Wolf.— 
On Some Points with Regard to the Light Fluctuations of Vartable Stars: 
Karl Pearson. 

Puysicat Society, at 7.--Exhibition of Electrical, Optical, and other 
Physical Apparatus. 

MALACOLOGICAL Society, at 8.—On Carelia  pilsbryi, nsp. : E. R. Sykes. 
—The Radulz of British Helicids, Pt. HI.: Rev. EW. Bowell.—New 
Species of Plectopylis: G. K. Gude.—A Preliminary List of Recent 
Middlesex Mollusca: J. E. Cowper and A Loydell.—The Application of 


the Names Gomphina, Marcia, Hemitapes and Katelysia: A. J. Jukes- 
Browne. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 14. 
Rovat GEOGRAPHICAL Society, at 8.30.—Fifty Years of Nile Explora- 


tion and Some of its Results (The Jubilee of Speke's Discovery vf the 
Victoria Nyanza): dir William E. Garstin, G.C.M.G. 

Rovat Socrery or Arts, at 8.—Twenty Vears’ Progress in Explosives: 
Oscar Guttmann. 

InsTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, at 5.—Ona New Method of Constructing and 
of Graduating Mortality and other Tables: G. hing 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15. 
7A wWweaL SocreTy, at 8.30.—A ‘Shae trip to Thian-Shan, illustrated 
by Lantern-slides: F. Gillett.—Sume Notes on the Muscular and 
Visceral Anatomy of the Batrachian Genus Hemrsus, with Notes on the 
sh Hearts of this and other Genera: F. E. Beddard.—Description of 
Spenes of Lacerta from Persia: G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S.— 
arks on Some Wart-hog Skulls in the Br.tish Museum: Dr. Einar 
rz.—On two Chinese Serow Skulls: R. Lydekker, F.R.S.— 
Coloration in the Musteline Carnivora: R. I, Pocock.—On a 
\er-crab of the Genus Gecarcinucus, from New Guinea: Dr. W.T. 
Calman —The Duke of Bedford's Exploration of Eastern Asia. XL, 
On Mammals from the Provinces of Shan-si and Shen-si, Northern China : 
Oldfield Vhomas. F.R.S. 
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Farapay Socirtv, at §.—The Redetermination of the Electrolytic 
Potentials of Silver and Thallinm: Dr. F. J. Brislee-—The Heats of 
Combustion of Aluminium, Calcium, and Magnesium: F. E. Weston and 
H.R. Eths.—The Formation of Graphite by the Interaction of Magnesium 
Powder and Carbonates: H. Russell Ellis.—Colloidal Barium Sulphate : 
Dr. E. Feilmaon. 

INsTITUTION oF CiviL ENGINEERS, 
Rotherhithe Tunnel: I. H. Vabor, 

Rovar STATISTICAL SOCIETY, at 5. 

WEDNESDA¥, 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8. 

Rovavt Socinty or ARTS, at 8.—London Milk Supply from a Farmer's 
Point of View: Primrose McConnell. 

Rovat Microscoricar Society, at 8.—(1) A Workshop Microscope for the 
Examining of Opaque Objects : (2) A Simple Method of [luminating 
Opaque Objects: J. E. Stead, F.R.S.—un Mounting Rotifers and 
Prottsta in Canada Balsam : Rev. E. Tozer. 

Rovat MerrroroLouicaL Socirty, at 7.30.—Some Forms of Scientific 
Kites: E. S. Bruce.—(1) The Registering Balloon Ascents of July 27- 
August 1, 1908 ; (2) Balloon Obseivations at Ditcham, July 27-August 2, 
noosa GC. J, P. Cave. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17. 

Linnean Society, at 8.—The Anomura «f the Red Sea: W. Riddell.— 
Forms of Flowers in laleriana dioica: R. P. Gregary.— Etudes sur les 
Cirrhipedes du Cambridge Museum; Prof. A. Gruvel.—Rhynchota from 
the Sealark Expedition: W. L. Distant. 

InstiTUTION oF E.ecirical. ExGIneERs, at 8.- The Electric Discharge 
and the Production of Nitric Acid: W. Cramp and BR. Hoyle. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

InsTituTION oF MecHantcaL ENGINEERS, at §.—Type-casting and 
Composing Machinery: L. A. Legros, 

IxstiruTion oF Civic ENGINEERS, at 8.— High-power Water-turbines on 
Moderate Falls: R. Wolfenden. 


at 8.—Further The 


Discussion: 
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Rib Wt VOBIOGRAPHY OFM VPRMCTICAL 
PIBUULOSOIRISUR IE. 
Memorics of My Life. By Dr. 

F.R.S. Pp. vili+339; with 7 illustrations. 

(London: Methuen and Co., n.d.) Price 10s. 6d. 

net. 

‘| ee who are interested in the history of the 

growth of science in this country and in the 
men who participated in its development will thank 
Dr. Galton for having provided them with a char- 
acteristic account of his own life and of his rela- 
tions with three generations of men of thought and 
action. Although Dr. Galton has provided a précis 
wherein those who know something of the author 
and his deeds can read between the lines, a biographer 
is still needed who will portray to the world what 
manner of man he is. Probably many will feel that 
the autobiographer's “ fear ’’ is well grounded that 
he may ‘have failed through over omission.”’ 

That love of accuracy which runs through all his 
work appears on every page of the memories, dates 
are scattered with profusion, and the frequently re- 
corded personal incidents will delight the heart of 
future bibliographers. The book contains two excel- 
lent portraits and a bibliography of the author's writ- 
ings. 

Verv brietly, in a chapter on parentage, Dr. Galton 
indicates the origin of his hereditary tendencies, and 
the following four chapters narrate the influences of 
companions, school, and university which moulded his 
‘status of pupilhood."’ His paternal grandfather was 
a statistician, and so was his father; as to his mother, 
it is only necessary to state she was a Darwin. To 
his progenitors he was indebted for ‘a considerable 
taste for science, for poetry, and for statistics; also, 
partly through the Barclay blood, a rather unusual 
power of enduring physical fatigue without harmful 
results,’’ and, it may be added, certain of the qualities 
of the Quakers, though adhesion to the Society of 
Friends practically ceased with his grandfather’s gene- 
ration. On the whole he gained little from the schools 
he attended, and at the age of sixteen he took up his 
abode, as indoor pupil, in the Birmingham General 
Hospital; his early experiences and the ideas that oc- 
curred to him make interesting reading. Later he 
went to King’s College, London, and enjoyed to the 
full the wider intellectual outlook and companionship 
of distinguished men. The passion for travel seized 
him in 1840, and he went to Giessen to study chem- 
istry, but he played truant, and made an adventurous 
voyage down the Danube to the Black Sea. .\ visit 
to Constantinople and Smyrna fired his imagination. 
This little expedition proved to be an important factor 
in moulding his after-life; it vastly widened his views 
of humanity and civilisation, and confirmed his aspira- 
tions for travel. The first year at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ‘‘ was a period of general progress, with- 
out much of note.’? The reading parties in the long 
vacations and the later terms were full of the in- 
spiriting influence of older and younger men who 
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have left their mark on the intellectual history of 
Britain, and he points out ‘* the enormous advantages 
offered by a university to those who care to profit by 
them.” His health broke down in his third vear, and 
it comes as a shock to learn that he was obliged to 
content himself with a poll degree; but this has since 
been made up to him by his university giving him 
an honorary degree of doctor in science (1895), and 
his college electing him to an honorary fellowship 
(1902). 

The following seven years fall into three periods. 
A visit to Egypt, when he visited Khartum, went some 
distance up the White Nile, and had several journeys 
across the desert, was not the pleasure trip it is 
to-day. This was followed by a tour in Svria. Some 
four years were then spent at home, reading, hunting, 
and sailing; it was at this time he invented an ap- 
paratus, the telotype, for printing telegraphic mes- 
sages. 

In 1830 he fitted out an expedition to a portion 
of south-west Africa which was then absolutely unex- 
plored. The results of this noteworthy expedition 
were published in ‘t Tropical South \frica ”’ (1853), and 
laid the basis of our present knowledge of the country 
and peaple of Damaraland. Recognition followed this 
hazardous and fruitful enterprise in the hestowal of 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the fellowship of the Royal Society, and the mem- 
bership of the Atheneum Club. .\ further result of 
this experience was the publication of that eminently 
practical book, ‘* The Art of Travel,"’ which is re- 
plete with common sense. Dr. Galton for many years 
served on the council of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and was intimately connected with the ex- 
peditions of the great .\frican travellers Burton, 
Speke, Grant, Baker, and Livingstone. It was due 
to his initiative that the society interested itself in 
geographical education at first in public schools and 
latterly in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In 1853 Dr. Galton married and settled in London. 
Then began a life full of intellectual activity which 
has persisted to the present moment; various tours 
were taken in Britain and on the Continent, and a 
passion for mountaineering was developed, but no 
extended expedition was attempted. Dr. Galton early 
became a member of the managing committee of the 
Kew Observatory, then the central magnetic ob- 
servatory of the world; he became chairman in 1889, 
and held that post until 1901, when the observatory 
ceased to be an independent body; now it is merged 
into the National Physical Laboratory. The peculiar 
inventive genius of Dr. Galton here kad full scope, 
and he busied himself with standardising sextants, 
thermometers, and other instruments of precision. His 
interest in the movements of the air led him to map 
out the data. He was the first to recognise the down- 
rush of air associated with a high, barometer and a 
clear sky, with an outflow having a clock-ways twist 
which is the exact opposite of a cyclone and sup- 
plementary to it. He named this system an ‘* anti- 
cyclone.” 

Always interested in the problems of heredity, Dr. 
Galton has devoted the best years of his life to a 
study of heritability in man, as the following Jand- 
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marks testify: ** Hereditary Genius (1869), 
“English Men of Science’? (1874), “* Human 
Faculty "’ (1883), ‘ Natural Inheritance "’ (1889), and 
his later writings on cugenics. Impressed with the 
necessity of obtaining a multitude of exact measure- 
ments relating to every measurable faculty of body or 
mind for two generations at least, he first stimulated 
schoohnasters to weigh and measure their boys, and 
established an anthropometric laboratory at the 
International Exhibition of 1884, and subsequently at 
South Kensington, several of the instruments emploved 
being designed by him. These have formed the model 
of similar laboratories elsewhere. tt was in this con- 
neetion that he made an exhaustive study of finger- 
prints as a means of identifving persons, which led 
to the adoption of the system by the Criminal De- 
partments of Britain, India, and many foreign 
countries; he also demonstrated that the patterns of 
the papillary ridges have no racial  signifieance. 
Numerous experiments were made in composite photo- 
grapby, of whieh an interesting account is given. In 
order to ascertain the relative position of individuals, 


the well-known ‘* centile ’? method was devised. As 
a side-issue he suggested the appropriateness of 
utilising the median vote in councils of juries. Being 


satisfied of the inheritance of mental qualities and 
that heredity was a far more powerful agent in human 
development than nurture, he endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the degree in which breeding might, at least 
theoretically, modify the human race. Phe gencral 
result of his inquiry was to support the view *‘ that 
min is little more than a conscious machine, the slave 
of heredity and environment, the Jarger part, perhaps 
all, of whose actions re therefore predictable.”’ 

The strong practical bent that manifests itself in 
whatever Dr. Galton docs constrained him to apply 
the conelusions to which his studies on human faculty 
and heredity had led him. lence of late years he 
ius occupied himself with cugenics, though so far 
back as 1805 he had formulated its leading principles, 
and he introduced the term jin 1884. He thinks that 
“stern compulsion ought to be exerted to prevent the 
free propagation of the stock of those who are seri- 
ously afflicted by lunacy, feeble-mindedness, habitual 
criminality, and pauperism, but that is quite different 
from compulsory marriage. -\ democracy cannot 
endure unless it be composed of able citizens ; there- 
fore it must in self-defence withstand the free intro- 
duction of degenerate stock. .. .” 

The aim of eugenics is to check the birth-rate of 
the Unht, and to promote the improvement of the 


race by furthering the productivity of the Fit by 
early marriages and healthful’ rearing of — their 
children, and thereby ‘to replace Natural Selec- 
tion by other processes that are more mereiful 
and not less effective.’ In his last utterance on 
this subjeet (cf. Narure, October 22, 1908, vol. Ixxviii., 
Pp. 645) Dr. Galton gives practical suggestions 


for creating a public opinion; he rightly recognises 
the enormous influence wielded by  socizl opinion 
among all races and classes of mankind, and he would 


direct this tremendous force towards a favourable 
consideration of cugenies, trusting that practical 
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results would ensue to the great betterment of mun. 
Isind. 

This bald, epitomised sketch of the life and 
aetivities of Dr. Galton indicates the wide range of 
his interests and powers. The practiea] application of 
scientific principles seems to be always in his mind, 
never from the point of view of the patentee or ex- 
ploiter, but invariably disinterestedly, and his eugenic 
investigations were fired by a burning zeal for the 
well-being of his fellow-men. The transparent honesty 
and naiveté of the man are revealed in these straight- 
forward memories. Perhaps we are too close to him 
to be able to judge how great his life’s work will 
loom when the history of the science of our day 
cames to be written, but his energy, enthusiasm and 
eharacter have stimulated many during the past and 
the present generation, and when these qualities are 
associated with sound work accomplished and the pro- 
mulgation of larger views of fe and duty, we can con- 
fidently await the verdict of posterity. 
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Gamble, F.R.S. 
Elder and Co., 


Animal Life. 
Ieee Vill 305: 
1908.) Price 6s. 

HIS is a fascinating introduction to the study of 
animal life, marked by freshness of outlook, 

stimulating exposition, and vivid style. To Dr. 
Gamble~ editor though he be of an austere ‘* Prac- 
tical Zoology “'—animiatl life is ** a pageant,’’ “a mov- 
ing speetacle,’’ and his inquiry is kinetie throughout. 
What is all this bustle about, what are the leading 
motives, what are the ends achieved’ In developing 
his subject he has proceeded by the use of three 
leading motives that differentiate animals from plants 
—movement, the acquisition of solid food, and the 
nervous control of response to changing order, and the 
three main problems the solutions of which he considers 
are the maintenance of self, the development of self, 
and the progress of the race, though he is earefut 
to point out that the Jast is ‘trather a motive that 
possesses animals than is possessed by them.’ Fle 
begins by contrasting animal and plant life :— 

“Mass, stationariness, and pliability—the notes of 
plant Hfe~ are replaced in animals by purposeful eva- 
sion, activity, and intractability.’’ 

Then the fulness the earth and 
dance of the sea his theme, and ‘the 
mighty gamut of the seale of being.’’ But amid all 
the multitude of forms and endless variety of archi- 
tecture there are only a few chief styles, the history 
of which is briefly sketched. The stage has not 
always had its present-day seenery and troup of 
plavers. There has been a rise and fall of races. 


of the abun- 


is 


“Wave after wave of life has risen from the in- 
exhaustible depths of nature, towered to a great 
height, and has then fallen; vet undelayed the on- 
ward movement continues.” 


Nothing could be better than the chapter on animal 
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locomotion, which is informative, stimulating, and 
beautiful. It is interesting to hear of the elbow- 
joint of the bat-fish, of the agile Malayan lizard that 
runs securely over the tops of grass shoots, and of 
the movement of the vanes on the grebe’s foot, but 
it is even more profitable to be led from a few simple 
experiments with a pennyworth of mussels to some 
clear ideas in regard to cilia, and then to a recog- 
nition that all movement partakes of this mysterious 


innate character, self-caused and self-sustained. With 
admirable vividness and a_ frank enthusiasm, the 
author pourtrays the finish and unweariedness of 


animal movement, which increases in perfection as we 
ascend the scale of being and reaches highest 
manifestation in the migration of birds. 

But movement implies expenditure of energy, and 
that leads the author to discuss the varied quest for 
food—the vegetarian habit and the protection of plants 
against wholly destructive visitors, the probable origin 
of the carniverous habit among marine animals, the 
stress of terrestrial life, and the three paths by which 
land animals have become carnivorous. But 


its 


“ Life is a fire, now slow, now fierce, and therefore 
needs air as well as fuel. Changefulness is of the 
very essence of being, and all our rest is but hidden 
activity. . The fire was lighted long ago. The 
twinkling flames hidden in thought, patent in con- 
duct, have come from the vestal lights of other genera- 
tions. Every moment of restful or restless activity 
they maintain the transformation of our bodies... . 
Food is but the laid fuel; oxygen, that which fans 
1 


This is the heginning of a fine chapter on the 
breath of life—that is to say, on the comparative 
phystology of respiration, in which Dr. Gamble shows 
that evolution corresponds in great part with the 
successful quest for oxygen. 


“Man himself carries in his ears an unmistakable 
sign of his gill-breathing, watery past, and of the 
depths he has left behind him.” 


Breakdown by oxygenation, re-construction by 
feeding, are the two emulating processes in animal 
organisms; there is ‘‘the downward pull of oxida- 
tion and the upward thrust of nutrition,’ and more 
and more we see how the trembling balance of life 


becomes steadied by firm central nervous control. 
Thus we are led to the seventh chapter, on the 
nervous and sensory system, which is very illumin- 


ating. ** Every living thing is an old hand," and 
the nervous system is the seat of organic memory. 


“Not only day and night, winter and summer, 
seedtime and harvest, set agoing the inward pendu- 
Jum of animal life, but the hfe and death of their 
associates, the swing of the tides, all the great secular 
movements, beat with alternating force upon the re- 
ceptive nervous tissue.”’ 


In another very interesting part of the chapter the 
habits of a shrimp and prawn are taken as an ex- 
ample of the way in which the conduct of these 
animals is built up out of responses to light, pressure, 
and taste. It is alsa shown that the stiffening of 
relatively simple responses into habit and tradition is 
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| ‘* cather 
| of the future.’ 


| a necessary prelude to advance in higher responses. 


Colour plays so large a part in the business of life 
that it is in accordance with the perspective of this 
volume that it should have a chapter to itself. It 
is a subject with which the author's experience has 
made him peculiarly well qualified to deal, and we 
cannot but express our admiration for the way in 
which he works out the thesis that 


‘the pigments of animals are older than the effect 
they produce, and that the old nutritive, purifying, 
and respiratory uses of colour are the basis for the 
more recently evolved jprotectiv e, warning, or mimetic 
values of colouration.’ 


The summing-up of the book is in the second last 
chapter, on the welfare of the race, of which the last 
chapter—on the life-histories of insects—is in greater 
part a series of illustrations. 


‘The endowments of the individual, which have 
at first sight such an appearance of being purely 
personal acquisitions and advantages, are in reality 
of racial value,” 


and in the love of mates the higher animals 


all their gifts to pour them into the lap 
“The life of animals and of work- 
ing men agrees in this, that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, it is a strife to give their children the hest 
chance. Their response to this spirit takes varied 
forms, but ultimately it is an answer to the same 
stimulus, and though it seems to arise within us, 
it is the spirit of a hive whose boundaries are not 
limited by the seen or tangible.” 


This book, the interesting contents of which we 
have hinted at, will delight all who read it, both 
those whe know much and those who know little. 
It will charm with its style and with the wonders 
which it discloses. The illustrations, it should be 
noted, are fresh and interesting, being in great part 


| photographs of specimens in the Manchester Museum. 


It will help students to organise their knowledge 
in the light of the general ideas which it expounds, 
and it will suggest observation and reflection. Some- 
times, perhaps, the author is the least thing too ex- 
uberant, as when he says 


“On our rocky coasts, from .\pril to July, the 


puffin, the guillemot, and other spring migrants of 
the sea have made the rocks musical with their 
chorus.” 

Sometimes, perhaps, the author’s epigrammatic style 


makes a difficulty instead of removing one, for there 
is a little of the conundrum in a sentence like this :— 
‘* Soil is the remains of the vesture that waves in the 
wind and water, held in a meshwork of moulds,’’ and 
many will be puzzled, not enlightened, by being told 
that “in man and creature colour is sacramental.” 
But we have confidence in tendering to Dr, Gamble 
the thanks of thousands of students of animal life, 
who will find, or have found, in this book one of 
the most charming introductions to natural history, a 
book full of insight and suggestion, with a delightful 
uote personnel, a contribution not only to science, but 
to literature. een] L. 
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THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDI. 


The Commercial Products of India, being an 
abridgment of “ The Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India.’’ By Sir George Watt. Pub- 
lished under the authority of H.M. Secretary of 
State for India in Council. Pp. vilit+ 1189. 
(London: John Murray, 1908.) Price 16s. net. 


T is now almost a quarter of a century since the 
publication of Dr. (now Sir George) Watt’s ‘* Dic- 
tionary of the Economic Products of India ’’ was com- 
menced. That monumental work is now out of print, 
and the necessity for the issue of a new and revised 
edition has been evident for some time. The re- 
issue of the complete Dictionary, however, is likely 
to be postponed for a good few years, so all the more 
do we welcome meanwhile the appearance of the 
present work, and we congratulate Sir George Watt 
on the completion of his three years’ task. 

As its subtitle indicates, the book is practically an 
abridgment of the Dictionary, published under the 
authority of His Majesty's Secretary of State for India 
in Council, and written mainly by Sir George Watt 
under the direction of a supervisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State. The scope of the 
work was to be *‘ confined to products which are of 
present or prospective industrial or economic import- 
ance,’’ and, on the whole, it has kept fairly well to 
those limits. The Dictionary consists of six volumes 
with a total of more than five thousand pages, while 
the present abridgment is in one volume of a little more 
than a thousand pages, well printed, and wefl got up. 
There is, of course, room for difference of opinion 
as to the importance or otherwise of some of the 
products discussed in the abridgment, but, in the 
main, excellent discrimination has 
their selection, for which, however, we understand 
the author is not responsible. 

The articles themselves are modelled on the familiar 
lines of the Dictionary, and offer evidence of great 


industry in the consultation and quotation of all pos- | 


sible references, although with regard to the fatter a 
stricter system of sclection would have reduced the 
bulk without detracting from the value of the book. 
Uniformity of treatment of the heterogeneous items 
constituting a work of this kind is not, of course, 
feasible even if it were desirable, but this cannot be 
held entirely to excuse the uneven quality of the 
abridgment. Some of the articles give fairly succinct, 
business-like accounts of their respective subjects, as, 
for instance (amongst the longer articles), those on 
india-rubber or flax, and (amongst the shorter ones) 
those on Calotrapis gigantea, Dioscorea, or Ptero- 
carpus. Others, again, are unnecessarily spun out 
by failure to discriminate between essential and super- 
fluous information and between proved facts and 
mere opinions not worth recording. The following 
eximples illustrate this defect. 

In the article on tea the historical part is padded 
with statements such as :— 


Be read that Wang Meng, father-in-law of the 
Emperor in the middle of the fourth century was 
fond of drinking tea, and set it before his friends, but 
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they found it too bitter, and generally declined, feign- 
ing indisposition.”’ 

Under -tcorus Calamus, which, by the way, is 
scarcely an important product, we are informed that 
‘Dr. Childe, second physician to the Sir Jamsetji 
Jijibhai Hospital, Bombay, tried an authentic tinc- 
ture for malaria, dyspepsia, dysentery, and chronic 
bronchitis, and after careful experiment pronounced 
it inert.’? Again, in the article on Rhea, prominence 
is given to the fascinating effect on the author of the 
undying faith of a very old lady in the ultimate 
success of that distinctly doubtful crop. 


We admit the difficulty of abridging a de- 
scription in which one has also to incorporate 
the most recently acquired knowledge, but this 


diticulty should not necessitate the actual expan- 
sion of a dictionary article. Yet several of the articles 
in the abridgment are actually longer than the corre- 
sponding ones in the Dictionary. Thus in the Dic- 
tionary fifteen pages are devoted to Boehmeria nivea, 
and fourteen to Cumellia theifera, while in the 
abridgment the number of pages are respectively 
sixteen and thirty-five. 

We mention these defects from the point of view of 
one who hopes to have frequent occasion to consult 
the work, but dislikes the trouble of sifting the gold 
from the dross. Despite those blemishes, however, 
which we trust a more rigorous application of the blue 
pencil will cause to disappear in the next edition, 
there can be no question of the great vafue of Sir 
George Watt's book. Tle has laid a fresh debt of 
gratitude on all interested in India or its products 
by performing a work that very few but himself 
would have had the interest, industry, and patience 
necessary to accomplish. An) DGsee: 
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The Physics of 
Grrr Inmott. 

Press, 1908.) 


Earthquake Phenomena. By Dr. 
Pp. xii+283. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Pricemiesasnet 
ARTHOUAKES, once regarded as portents and 
warnings to mankind, have become an object 
of human curiosity, and now form a branch of know- 
ledge of which the principal external relations are 
threefold. They are of interest to the physicist, and 
their interpretation demands the application of the 
knowledge he has won; they interest the geologist 
as an explanation of, and as explained hy, his ob- 
servations of the structure of the earth; and they 
interest the man of commerce or affairs by their effect 
on man and on commerce and industry. With these 
varied outlooks it seems almost impossible that any 
one man should write a satisfactory handbook of 
seismology, and recent attempts leave much to be 
desired in their incomplete or inaccurate treatment 
of one or more branches of the science. Dr. Knott 
has confined himself to the physics of earthquakes, a 
department of their study with which he is well quali- 
fied to deal, and of which, more than of any other, 
an adequate text-book was required. 
To a large extent the book deals with matters con- 
tained in other manuals, the treatment differing only 
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in form and more than usual correctness, 
quently in an unusual point of view. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the chapters devoted to seismo- 
graphs, which are refreshing in the absence of any 
polemical advocacy of one pattern of instrument or 
depreciation of another; there is little in the way 
of description of particular instruments or types of 
seismograph, and no attention is devoted to details 
of mechanical construction, which may vary accord- 
ing to the purpose of the instrument, but instead 
we have an impartial statement of the principles 


their construction is based and which 


on which 

control their action. The dynamies of the horizontal 
pendulum, which have been the subject of both 
mathematical and experimental investigation, are 


treated in a manner which makes them clear to any- 
one able to follow the simple mathematics used in the 
text, bue it is unfortunate that Dr. Knott had not 
more mercy on those less mathematically disposed 
than himself, and expressed his numerical results in 
a form more immediately intelligible than that adopted 
by him. 

This question of the behaviour of the horizontal 
pendulum in response to a periodic undulatory tilting, 
as opposed to its response to a static tilt, is one which 
has an important bearing on the design of seismo- 
graphs; in most of these the design has been to 
eliminate resistance so far as possible, but there is 
another school which deliberately introduces a damp- 
ing device of sufficient power to make the pendulum 
dead-beat or aperiodic, and it has been claimed that this 
damping renders the record accurate and capable of 
interpretation in terms of the displacement produced 
by a static tilt. Dr. Knott's figures show that this 
claim is unfounded. Where the period of the undula- 
tion is not less than three times that of the free swiag 
of the pendulum, the amplitude of the record is within 
1) per cent. of the displacement due toa static tilt of the 
same angle, the error being in excess in the case of the 
free and in defect in the case of the damped pendulum. 
When the period of the undulation approaches nearer 
to equality with that of the pendulum, the amplitude 
of the record increases largely in the case of the un- 
damped pendulum and becomes diminished in the case 
of the damped pendulum, but in neither type is it 
possible to determine the true value of the angular tilt 
from the amplitude of the record. From this it will 
he seen that the result of a complete damping of the 
pendular swing is a diminution of sensitiveness of 
the instrument, and as it is only when the period of the 
undulation reaches three times that of the pendulum 
that either form gives a record capable of approxi- 
mate interpretation in terms of the static tilt, there is 
no material difference in accuracy between the two 
when this limit is reached. 


The periodicity of earthquakes is discussed at some 


length, with the general result that there is little 
evidence of the reality of any of the periods believed 
to have been established. We are not only in com- 


plete agreement with this conclusion, but would go 

even further than Dr. Knott in our distrust of the 

udhity of applying the method of harmonic analysis 

to the discussion of effects the causes cf which do net 
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vary in a harmonic manner, and the method seems 
particularly inapplicable to the discussion of the effect 
of tide-producing stresses in the causation of earth- 
quakes. The amount and direction of this stress, at 
any given instant and place, depend on the zenith 
distance, not on the hour angle, of the tide-producing 
body, and though these vary with each other, they 
do not vary in any uniform proportion. In these cir- 
cumstances an harmonic analysis of the time of occur- 
rence of earthquakes seems calculated to obscure rather 
than elucidate any direct effect of the tide-producing 
force, though it might reveal a tidal effect of a 
different nature. 

For the rest the book is an adequate and clearly 
expressed treatment of the subject it professes to deal 
with. It cannot be described as easy reading, yet the 
difficulty lies entirely in the accuracy of its expression, 
and the consequent necessity for the frequent use of 
words unfamiliar except to the trained physicist, but 
anyone who is desirous of understanding, and will 
take the trouble to master the meaning of these un- 
familiar terms, will find no difficulty in following the 
arguinent. 
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Méthodes de Calorimétrie usitées au Laboratoire 
thermique de UUniversité de Moscou. By Profs. 
W. Louguinine and .\. Schukarew. Translated 


from the Russian by G. T. Gazarian. Pp. iii+ 192. 
(Paris: A. Hermann; Genéve: Georg et Cie., 
1g08.) Price 8 francs. 
His volume by the well-known director of the 
thermal laboratory at Moscow University and 
his chief of staff does not claim to be a compre- 
hensive treatise on all branches of calorimetric worls, 
but, nevertheless, it will be welcomed as_ placing 
before a wider public the results of much valuable 
research hitherto comparatively unknown, especially 
in detail. Some of Prof. Louguinine’s ingenious de- 
vices for carrying out accurate calorimetric investiga- 
tions have been partly described in specialist 
treatises, but we have here complete descriptions, 
with full and clear working drawings, published, we 
believe, for the first time, except in their original 
Russian. 

In calorimetry, perhaps to a greater extent than 
in most branches of physics, very much of the success 
attained in a particular experiment depends on atten- 
tion to what might be considered small details. In 
our opinion, one of the most valuable features of 
the book is the large number of ‘* wrinkles “‘ or 
“tips ’ given by the writers from their own experi- 
ence on just those points on which the ordinary books 
are silent. 

The first chapter is an excellent discussion of the 
various types of thermometers used in calorimetry. 
The writers point out the absurdity of adhering to the 
German form of thermometer with mills-glass scale, 
carrving the graduations behind a thin capillary tube 
and enclosed in an outer sheath. Even if the milk- 
glass scale is fastened more or less by fusion at one 
or the other end of the tube, the type has many draw- 
backs, and would probably have been replaced long 
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ago by the solid-stem type of thermometer had it 
not been for the fact that it is nearly impossible to 
make clear fine divisions on the kind of glass of 
which these thermometers are usually made. The 
sensitiveness, length of degree, size of bulb, &c., 
of thermometers for calorimetric purposes are dealt 
with in detail, the authors’ conclusions being closely 
in accord with the recommendations of the Bureau 
International des Poids et Mésures. 

The chapter dealing with the ‘ cooling correction ” 
is specially valuable, particularly the clearly described 
way of graphically applying the Regnault-Pfaundler 
method. 

In the chapter on specific-heat determination, Prof. 
Louguinine’s tramway calorimeter is described. De- 
tails are given as to the curious fact, known to most 
who have worked at the subject, that it is extremely 
difficult in any form of vapour-heated vessel to ar- 
range that the substance to be heated really reaches 
the temperature of the heating vapour employed, even 
if this be a vapour like steam, with a relatively 
enormous latent heat. ‘3 list of suitable substances 
for attaining various steady temperatures is also given. 

An interesting chapter by Prof. Schukarew deals 
with some modifications of the Joly calorimeter, pre- 
senting some obvious advantages and giving increased 
precision. 

In conclusion, we may say that the book is well got 
up, and the illustrations are numerous and excellent. 
\ fault, however, is the large number of Misprints 
and errata, many of which are not corrected in the 
list given at the end. It is startling to find many 
proper names, some those of leading authorities in 
the domain of heat—such as Bunsen, Velten, Cal- 
lendar, Plattner, Wiedemann, Walferdin, Griffiths, 
and Dictcrici—mis-spelt time after time. 

Jee HaRigers 


LOR OVENEMUGE, MENU LANE RIB. 

Southern griculture. By F. S. Earle. Pp. vit297. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.; London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price ss. net. 

OR many years there was a noteworthy dearth 
of books in English dealing generally with 
agricultural methods in the tropics and subtropics, and 
affording a concise summary of our knowledge of 
the plants of those regions. The information, it is 
true, was available in published form, but scattered 
in handbooks and pamphlets on particular plants and 
subjects, or buried in the files of numerous botanical 
and agricultural journals, so that those not actually 
engaged in the subject often found considerable and 
at times insuperable difficulties in obtaining a good, 
practical account of, for example, the principal fruits 
or the fibre-producing plants of warm countries. 

To the still comparatively small series of books 
which supply such information, ‘‘ Southern Agricul- 
ture,” by F. S. Earle, is the latest addition. It does 
not profess to cover the whole range of tropical agri- 
culture which, indeed, would not be practicable in 
a volume of its size—but it so happens that the con- 
ditions in the southern States and the American pos- 
sessions in the West Indies are $0 diverse, ranging 
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from normal and arid subtropical regions to the’ 
thoroughly tropical West Indian islands, that the book 
will prove of utility to a much wider circle than 
those immediately interested in the area with which 
it specifically deals. This is particularly marked in 
the first part of the book, entitled ‘* General Con- 
siderations.’’ Here Mr. Earle has given us the benefit 
of his experience in various lands, and in dealing, for 
instance, with such subjects as irrigation he brings 
out well the principles underlying practice in countries 
possessing very different conditions, explains how irri- 
gation may be of value in humid as well as in dry 
countries, and gives useful descriptions of the methods 
in vogue in various districts, Other sections in this 
part which should be of wide interest are those re- 
lating to the improvement of the soil, marketing 
products, farm policy and management, and plant 
diseases. The division of plant diseases into three 
general groups—environmental, functional, and 
diseases due to parasites—and the clear discussion of 
the methods of dealing with cach group will serve 
to illustrate the successful attempt to make the work 
more than a mere compilation of facts. 

The second part, ‘t The Chief Southern Agricultural 
Crops,”’ is somewhat unequal in its treatment, but 
this is apparently in the main intentional, and is 
correlated with the relative local importance of the 
plants. Sugar-cane, the cereals, pasture and forage 
crops, tobacco, cotton, and, in particular, the fruits, 
are dealt with at considerable length, an account being 
given, not only of their botanical identity and mode 
of cultivation, but also of their principal pests, both 
insect and fungoid. Coffee and cacao are less fully 
treated, the large group of vegetables are disposed 
of in a few pages under the name of ‘' Truck Crops,”’ 
and a few notes on forestry and domestic animals 
conclude the volume. 

Yhe book contains the best account available, within 
small compass, of the agriculture of the warmer 
regions of North America and the West Indies, and, 
as already indicated, has in addition many features 
which will ensure it being of use also in other parts 
of the world. W. G, FREEMAN. 


ANWR EC JUL, (RUE WER IIR, 
Qualitative \nalyse vom Standpunkte der Ionenlehre. 
By Dr. Wilhelm boéttger. Second, revised and 
greatly enlarged edition. Pp. xvi+524. (Leipzig: 
Wilhelm Engelmann, 1908.) Price 10 marks. 
iy the second edition of this book, which made its 
first appearance in 1902, the author has made very 
considerable additions, resulting in an approximate 
doubling of the original size. .\s the title indicates, it 
is written from the point of view of the theory of elec- 
trolytic dissociation. This fact, in itself, may be suffi- 
cient to condemn the book in the opinion of the 
chemists of the anti-ionie school, but there can be no 
doubt that the basis furnished by the ionic theory is 
the one which at present must be recognised as 
meeting with the approval of the great majority of 
scientific chemists. 
The arrangement of the subject-matter is such that 
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the chapters dealing with general questions and those 
treating of special matters are separated from one 
another. ‘here are five sections, of which the first 
deals with the fundamental conceptions and relation- 
ships which are of importance in connection with 
the scientific study of analytical chemistry. Simple 
experiments to illustrate the difference between strong, 
weak, and non-electrolytes, the influence of mass in 
chemical change, the changes in the properties of 
acids and bases on the addition of their salts, the 
formation of complex ions, the difference between 
double salts and complex salts, are described among 
others. In the opinion of the reviewer, these pre- 
liminary exercises form the very best foundation of 
any attempt to build up a system of instruction in 
analytical chemistry which is to have an educational 
value and provide a mental stimulus for the student. 

In the second section the usual instructions for 
the carrying out of the many operations incidental 
to analytical work are given. The third is devoted 
to characteristic reactions of cations and anions, which 
are arranged in the usual groups, and in the fourth 
section the processes of qualitative analytical separa- 
tion are dealt with. In the fifth, the reactions serving 
for the recognition of the rarer elements are grouped 
together, and a detachable booklet contains tables for 
laboratory use. 

The text throughout affords evidence of the author's 
familiarity with the recent literature bearing upon 
the constitution of aqueous solutions, a knowledge 
of which is of essential importance for the proper 
interpretation of the reactions which serve as the basis 
of analytical worl. 

The systematic presentation of the subject in terms 
of the ionic theory and the use of ionic equations 
may possibly present certain difficulties to the student, 
but the fact that greater demands are made upon the 
mental capacity is not without its compensations. 
At the same time, experience has shown that many 
reputed difficulties are more imaginary than real, and 
if, as is undoubtedly desirable, the study of ana- 
ivtical chemistry in the universities and polytechnics 
is not commenced until the second year of the 
student's course, Bottger’s work will no doubt be 
adopted by many teachers who desire to eliminate 
from their courses the unsatisfactory features char- 
acteristic of many types of so-called guides to quali- 
tative analysis. 

In the interests of English students, it is hoped that 
the appearance of an English translation of the 
second edition of the book will not be long delayed. 
lal IMs 1B, 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 
The 1.D. Infinitum Calendar. (Liverpool: Collin 
and Irene.) 
We presume that the title of the above is intended for 
a sort of pun, and that the a.p. may be written as 
in the heading with dots, or as below when we are 
told that it is available for any year from a.p. 1 ad 
infinitum, where the ad is taken as a Latin preposi- 
tion. 
We have had many perpetual calendars brought 
before us, but this is perhaps the most ingeniously 
contrived for giving by inspection and the adding 
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together of four small numbers (none exceeding six, 
so that it is easily done in the head) the day of the 
week corresponding to any day of the year. As a 
specimen we may take the day on which we are 
writing, f.e. November 18, rgo8. For the tens of 
centuries (19) we take out the number 5; for the 
number in the century (o8,* marked with an asterisk 
because it is a leap-year) we have 3; for the month 
November 6; and Jor the 18th day of it 4. Then by 
adding 5+3+6+4 we obtain 18, which gives Wed- 
nesday in the last column for the day of the week. 
In the second column (for months called A) January 
and February are inserted twice, for common years or 
leap-years, the latter being marked with an asterisk. 
As the calendar stands, it will serve until the year 
3099, which will do for a few generations; but the 
authors naively add that it can easily be extended to 
go on to the end of time. A caution is perhaps neces- 
sary owing to its being so often forgotten that the 
alteration of the style (on the Continent in 1582 and 
in England in 1752) effected a two-fold change. The 
mere altering the rule for observance of leap-year only 
necessitated a slight shift, easily allowed for in a 
table. But the dropping of ten days from the Julian 
to the Gregorian reckoning, which became eleven in 
the eighteenth century and is now thirteen, was a 
different matter. Neither the calendar before us nor 
any similar one can give the days of the week cor- 
rectly by the Julian reckoning of the days of the 
month after the change of style, the days of the week 
agreeing, but those of the month disagreeing by a 
number which is not a multiple of 7. Wig We 1s 


The Extra Pharmacopoeia of Martindale and West- 


cott, Revised by Dr. W. Harrison Martindale 
and W. Wynn Westcott. Thirteenth edition. 
Pp. xl+1164. (London: H. kK. Lewis, 1908.) 


Price tos. 6d. net. 

Tunis new edition of Martindale and Westcott’s 
“Extra  Pharmacopceia’’ contains an enormous 
amount of matter in a small compass, and although 
1104 pages in length, 124 pages more than the fast 
edition, by the use of thin paper it remains a volume 
that can easily be carried in the pocket. In addition 
to the preparation of our own and of many foreign 
pharmacopceias, a large number of other drugs and 
proprietary substances are included, together with 
tables of atomic weights, weights and measures, tests 
and solubilities. Of the supplementary matter, arsen- 
ical contamination receives special attention, the sec- 
tion on radiography has been brought up to date, 
** nutrimenta ”’ are considered in a special chapter, in 
which the work of Fischer on the structure of the 
protein molecule and the new nomenclature of protein 
substances receive notice; and serum and vaccine 
therapy is fully discussed. The elements of bae- 
teriology, opsonins, and the determination of the 
opsonic index, references to cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
trypanosomiasis, the Treponema pallidum of syphilis, 
the transmission of Mediterranean fever by goats’ 
milk, the use of tuberculins, Calmette’s ophthalmic 
reaction in tuberculosis, and organothecrapy all are 
considered. 

Chapters on mineral waters, analytical memoranda, 
including electrical conductivity, and a therapeutic 
index are included. Glossaries of words and phrases 
likely to occur as directions in foreign prescriptions are 
given in several languages, and should prove very 
uscful. The index is very full and complete, and the 
composition of a number of patent medicines is given. 
The bool: is emphatically one which no medical prac- 
titioner or pharmacist ean do without, and it should 
find a place in the library of every laboratory, for it 
contains data that may be of service in almost every 
branch of science. Is Ws Vale 
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The British Journal Photographic Almanac, 1999. 
Edited by George E. Brown, Pp. 1336. (London: 


Ilenry Greenwood and Co., r1go8.) Price 1s. net.; 
cloth 1s. od. 
As each vear begins to draw to an end, so this very 
excellent friend of the photographer makes its appear- 


ance. While the style of the volume remains the same, 
the text, sandwiched in between a mass of advertise- 
ments, will be found most useful material for the 
worker. Among some of the numerous subjects 


dealt with may be mentioned the epitome of progress 
since the last issue, while the reeent novelties in 
apparatus are full of interest. The usual tables, both 
chemical and optical, together with the numerous for- 
mulz for the principal processes, form, as usual, an 
important part of this publication, not forgetting the 
calendar, directory of photographic societies, and par- 
ticulars of the chief photographic associations which 
are not included in the above directory. 

The frontispiece is a coloured portrait of the late Mr. 
Thomas R. Datlmeyer, from a painting by Sandys, 
the three colour blocks having been made and printed 
by Messrs. Hood and Co., Lid., Middlesbrough. 

The great number of advertisements is quite a 
unique ‘feature of this publication, and the capital 
indices render them easy to refer to. The volume 


should naturally find a place in every studio or 

laboratory where photography is practised. 

The .imerican .mnual of Photography, 1909. Vol. 
xxiii. Edited by John A. Tennant. Pp. xliv+328. 


(New York: Tennant and Ward; London: Daw- 
barn and Ward, Ltd., 1908.) Price 5s. 

Tue twenty-third issue of this annual is a volume 

which will be welcomed by all photographers. It is 

bristling with a great number of original articles on 
many subjects, most of which are admirably illus- 
trated. These are for the most part written in a very 
clear manner, and summarise in a small space the par- 
ticular speciality of the individual writers. Thus, Mr. 

A, Radclvffe Dugmore leads off ae ““Camera Hunt- 

ing for Big Game, * while Mrs. fH. C. Sutherland 

writes about “ Animal Photogr Mee * “The Photo- 
graphy of Lightning ”’ is dealt with by Mr. Howden 

Wilkie, with some interesting photographs, and Mr. 

W. J. Farthing treats of ‘* The Camera in Natural 

History Research.’ 

In addition to the many articles mentioned above, 
the volume includes some excellent reproductions of 
photographs taken by well-known workers. 

At the end are gathered together a typicai collection 
of formule and tables, the former being selected from 
the methods of practical photographers. The strong 
binding and general character of the book reflect 
great credit on the editor and his co-workers, and the 
volume should find a home in every photographic 
studio, 

Beitraége cur Naturdenknial pflege. 
Edited by Prof. H. Conwentz. 
Borntraeger, 1907 8.) 

ti will be remembered that Prof. H. Conwentz, 

editor of the above publieation and Prussian Com- 

missioner for ‘‘ Naturdenkmalpflege,’’ delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘ The Preservation of Natural Monuments’ 


and ii. 
Gebriider 


Tleft i. 
(Berlin : 


(Nature, vol. Ixxvi., p. 556) before a joint 
meeting of Sections K, C, D, and E at 
the Leicester meeting of the British Association. 


In this address Prof. Conwentz explained what was 
meant by ‘* Naturdenkmiiler,’’ and also the aims and 
objects of the Prussian State Department for their 
preservation. The above periodical is the official 


organ of the department for Naturdenkmalpflege. The 

first Heft is subdivided into two main parts. The 

first part deals with the administration of the de- 
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partment. The second part shows the progress which 
has been made in the care and preservation of natural 
monuments. 

The main object of the department seems to be 
directed towards getting the public and private landed 
proprietors interested in the preservation of all things 
of natural interest which are in any way threatened 
with extinction or obliteration. Prof. Conwentz, the 
head of the department, has travelled over the greater 
part of the State, and held personal interviews with 
local authorities, heads of departments of public and 
other bodies, societies and individuals who are at all 
likely to be interested in the movement, and, further, a 
great many lectures have been given all over Germany, 
and, indeed, in several other countries, in order to stir 
up public interest in the care and preservation of 
natural monuments, which is probably the most potent 
factor of all. 

An appendix at the end of the Heft contains much 
useful information in a very concise form, showing 
the constitution and function of the State Department 
for Naturdenkmalpflege. This first number covers the 
year from April 1, 1906, to March 31, 1907. The 
demand for copies was so great that a new impression 
was necessary. 

Heft ii. of the Beitriige covers the period from 
April 1, 1907, to March 31, 1908. ,It is arranged on 
the same lines as the previous number, but shows by 
its size and the amount of new matter it contains 
that great progress has been made. Many Natur- 
denkmaler have been catalogued, mapped out, and 
placed under proper care and supervision. Details of 
these are given, but care is taken that localities or 
stations where very rare plants or animals occur are 
not made public, as it would no doubt defeat the 
object of the department to Jet collectors and dealers 
know of such places. The appendix shows what recent 
legislation has taken place, and gives other useful 
information, which appears desirable or necessary for 
every co-worker. 

The Beitriige will appear from time to time, but 
not at definitely stated intervals, and the size and 


price may also vary with each new issue. 
pXe Wc [Bb 


Die periphere TInnervation; Kurse  tibersichttche 
Darstelliing des Ursprungs, Verlaufs und der .tus- 
breitung der Hirr- und Riickenmarksnerven. By 
Dr. Emi! Villiger. Pp. 110. (Leipzig: W. Engel- 
mann, 1908.) Price 6 marks. 

Tue manifestutions of disease are made so frequently 
through the nervous system that there can be no 
doubt of the utility of such a book as this, which 
seeks to give the clinician a brief and clear descrip- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of nerve paths as 
a solid basis for diagnostic purposes. It is an elemen- 
tary book representing well-known facts to serve the 
purpose of the medical man, its main interest to British 
neurologists Iving in the fact that it represents the 
modern teaching of German and Swiss medical 
schools. From a medical point of view the 
most important part of the nervous system is 
the sympathetic, by which the viscera are brought 
into close touch with the central and _ peri- 
pheral nervous system, and by which visceral disease 
is so frequently reflected, but the sympathetic system 
is altogether excluded from Dr. Villiger’s book. The 
sensory nerve supply of the body wall, of the pleura 
and peritoneum is also omitted. The levator palatae 
is still described as receiving its nerve supply from the 
facial nerve. On the other hand, the segmental nerve 
supply of the muscles of the body and the muscular 
ineoordinations and disturbances which follow lesions 
of the central nervous system are well described. 
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{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Netther can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NaluRE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 


On the Salinity of the North Sea. 

Tue accompanying chart of the mean salinity of the 
surfuce of the North Sea has been constructed from the 
international obstrvations made during the years 1903-7. 
A similar chart has been constructed by Mr. Martin 
Knudsen (dealing with a somewhat shorter period), and 
our two charts, independently prepared, agree with and 
confirm one another in a very close way. 

The general features of the chart are extremely simple ; 
the highest salinities are found, first, around the Shet- 
lands, and, secondly, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Straits of Dover, and the 
values are somewhat higher in the 
former region than they are in the 
fatter, where the connection with the 
Waters of the ocean is more remote. 
The salinity falls off rapidly in the 
Skager Rack, and is, on the whole, 
low everywhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the coast. 

We may the more easily compre- 
hend and describe the form and dis- 
tribution of the isohalines (or curves 
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water from the Norwegian coast predominates greatly over 
that from the coast of Britain. We may follow the 
parallel a little further, by noticing that, just as our axis 
is bent within the North Sea, so it is also bent, but in 
the opposite direction, as it passes from the Cattegat into 
the Skager Rack. Accordingly, we find in this latter 
region a disposition of the isohalines comparable, though 
on a smaller scale, to that within the North Sea itself, 
for they are crowded together on the concave side of the 
bent axis, that is to say, towards the Danish coast, and 
comparatively widely spaced on the Norwegian; while at 
the same time the whole system is thrust over towards 
the Danish side by the greater inflow from the Swedish 
and Norwegian coasts, to which disposition, no doubt, in 
this case, the course and direction of the outflowing 
current from the Baltic contribute. 


chart of the mean annual variation of salinity, which 


of equal salinity) by comparing with 
them the case of the distribution of 
temperature or of potential in a bar 
of metal subjected to a flow of heat 


or of electricity. In such a bar of 
metal, heated at one end and cooled 
at the other (as in Forbes’s classical 
experiments), we obtain a series of 
isothcris running transversely to the 
“thermal axis,”’ and arranged in an 
exponential series at increasing dis- 
tances as we pass towards the cooler 
end. Jf, in the next place, we apply 
new sources of heat along the edges 
of the bar, it is obvious that the result 
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will be to bend the isotherms from 
straight into curved lines, concave 
towards the cooler end of the thermal 
axis. Lastly, if we substitute for the 


straight and elongated bar a square 
plate, and apply our sources of heat 
und cold at two of its adjacent sides, 
then the thermal axis will be bent 


into a curve, and the isotherms will 
be crowded together upon its con- 
cave, and comparatively remote from 
one another on its convex, side. 

Now, neglecting the phenomena in 
the Straits of Dover, which are of 
compzratively small magnitude, we 
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have in the accompanying chart a 
s@ies of isohaline curves which corre- 
spond very closely indeed with the 
isothermal system just described. 
Ov “xis fs traceable through the Cattegat and Skager 
Rack, along a bent course in the middle of the North 
Sea, to its termination in the Atlantic eastward of 
Shy the isohalines, which are essentially transverse 
to th’s axis, are everywhere rendered convex towards 
the ocean by reason of the influx of fresh water from 
the shore, and these isohalines, while they are com- 
parat'vely widely interspaced in the southern part of the 
North Sea and off the east coast of Great Britain, are 
crowded together off the coast of Norway, that is to say, 
en the concave side of the axis. Furthermore, we notice 
that the whole svstem of curved isohalines is thrust over 
much nearer to Shetland than to Norway, firstly, 1 pre- 
sume, hecause it is in the neighbourhood of Shetland that 
the oblique north-casterly track of the so-called Gulf 
Stream, with its highly saline water, lies nearest to the 
North Sea, and, secondly, heeause the inflow of fresh 
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Mean Surface Salinity of the North Sea, 1903-7. 


variation we can show to be, on the whole, regularly 
periodic, is found to correspond very closely in its con- 
tours with the chart of mean salinity, for the regions of 
hghest salinity are subject to the least variation, and those 
of the lowest mean salinity to the greatest. At the mouth 
of the Cattegat, where the mean salinity is about 25) %,, 
(or 25 grams of chlorides in a thousand parts of water), 
the mean annual variation is nearly to % ,,; at the mouth 
of the Skager Rack, where the mean salinity is about 
31 °/,9, the mean variation is about 5 °/,,; in the pocde 
of the North Sca, with a mean salinity of 34-75 °/,,, the 
mean variation is only about 0-2 °,,; and in the region 
of our highest salinities off Shetland, of about 35-25 °/,., 
the mean variation is less, and probably very considerably 
less, than o-1 ° ,,. .\ further discussion of this subject, 
including an account of the distribution of salinities at 
various depths, and of the phases and other phenomena 
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connected with the periodic variation, wili present!y appear 

in the Scottish Reports of the North Sea Investigation 

Committee. D'Arcy W. THomrson. 
University College, Dundee, December 9. 


Reform of Zoological Nomenclature, 


Tue labours of the committee proposed by Mr. Boulenger 
at the British Association for remedying the abuses of 
zoological nomenclature will be enormous, even if restricted 
to the settlement of common generic names. To hope that 
they should extend to lurge numbers of spzcies, or to 
species of the less prominent groups, is, | fear, impossible 
unless a more wholesale method cf dealing with the names 
be adopted. 

The necessity for extending the settlement to a large 
number of species of such groups as the Polychicta is very 
pressing, since hundreds of names were given by the carlicr 
workers, whose limited knowledge of the group made 
their giving a moderately 
spcecics named an impossibility or apparent superfluity. 
Without some such arrangement as that proposed below 
the nomenclature of this and other similarly placed groups 
will remain in a state of flux for ycars beyond our genera- 
tion, and in consequence the labours of the conscientious 
worker will be not so much to the advancement of know- 
ledge as to the weighing of all sorts of circumstantial 
and fragments of documentary evidence to determine what 
some culpably incomplete description really refers to. As 
a case in point see the list of synonyms for .1phrodite 


uculeata in Mclntosh’s “ Monograph of the British 
Annelids,’? and consider the patient and learned labour 


spent on that compilation which might have been employed 
in direct scientific investigation. [hen compare a cise 
where the species dealt with is not a rather isolated and 
very well-marked form, but one having several related 
species living in its vicinity, none of which have auy very 
striking characteristic! The labour in such a cause is end- 
Iess, the conclusion arrived at being always liable to be 
upset by some purely circumstantial evidence accidentally 
coming to light. 

So far as I can see, the only way in which species 
names can be dealt with wholesale, and scveral thousand 
names be given priority, once and for all, is for the com- 
mittee to confine themselves to the considcration of books 
rather than to individual names. I should suggest that 
experts in the systematic literature of each group prepare 
short fists of the most important descriptive works. Care 
would be taken to include only such works as contain a 
good number of definitions of genera and descriptions of 
species, and that the descriptions should be adequate and 
well illustrated. The number of works in each group 
would not be large, but the number of species contained 
would be much greater than could possibly be dealt with 
by any committee atiempting to determine the extent of 
usage of each name separatcly. The names given to 
species described, whether as new or not in this selec- 
tion of works, would be made unalterable. In case of 
synonymy within the list, the rufe of priority would apply. 

To give an example, again, from the Polychaeta. ~ I 
should suggest the following works to be among those the 
nomenclature of which should be inviolable :— 

(1) Claparéde, ‘ Annelides  Polychétes du  Golfe de 
Naples ”’ (but possibly not his other work on Pofychieta 
from near the Spanish frontier). 3 

(2) Ehlers, ‘‘ Die Borstenwurmer,’? and 
works on South American collections. 

(3) McIntosh, ‘‘ Challenger Reports,” vol. xii. The 
Challenger reports would all be reckoned authoritative, I 
suppose, thus securing an immense number of settled 
james at once. 

(4) McIntosh, ‘ Monograph of the British Annclids.”? 

Some famous works, e.g. Kinberg’s and Grabe’s, even 
the latter’s ‘Annulata Semperiana * 1 personally should 
dot includs, and some voluminous recent fiterature certainly 
-hould be omitted. I do not mean that such works should 
he allowed to lose any of the usefulness they have at pre- 
~ent, but should he scarched rather for their facts than 
their namings. 

My plan will certainly cause some unjust neglect of 
some few well-made descriptions of species, but can any 
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beneficent and effective legislation, on any subject whit- 
ever, be framed to avoid all injustice to small minorities ? 
Jn comparison with the injustice which gives any casy- 
going name-giver authority to mar the work of the 
laborious describer, this is nothing. 

lt has the advantage of substituting the authority of 
series of the best works for that of the committec. 
Cavillers may object to the most authoritative committee 
of living and possibly interested men, but are less able 
to object to this reinforcement of the authority of the 
most eminent workers in each group, many of whom are 
now beyond all personal interest in the preservation or 
neglect of their particular systems of nomencfature. 

My plan is doubtless full of difficulties, but [ believe 
not more so than any other proposed, whife the remedy 
goes deeper, not, as in other cases, merely touching the 
surface of this great hindrance to progress and order. 

Cyrit CROSSLAND. 

Port Sudan, Red Sea, November 13. 


Mercury Bubbles and the Formation of Oxide Films 
by Water containing Oxygen in Solution, 


Tue formation of mercury air bubbles described by Mr. 
Wright, Sir William Crookes, Mr. Ware, and Prof. Dixon 
seems to be a different phenomenon from that described 
by the late Prof. P. G. Tait in his “* Properties of Matter ”’ 
(1899, p. 257) in the following passage :— 

“Even so dense a liquid as mercury can be formed into 
a bubble. We have merely to shake a glass bottle filled 
with water and clean mercury. The bubbles which form 
on the mercury (often detached) are full of water, Some- 
times we sce othcrs coming up from the interior of the 
mercury. These are water-skins full of mercury.’ 

1 have repeated Vait’s experiment, using a 250 c.c. 
bottle containing about 50 ¢c.c. of mercury and filled quite 
full of water. A short, vigorous shaking fills the bottle 
with a foam of mercury bubbfes, which quickly subsides, 


leaving some isolated bubbles, which also quickly sink 
to the bottom and disappear in the mass of mereury. The 
bubbles formed in this way are therefore mercury water 


bubbles, not mercury air bubbles. The addition of 
sulphuric acid to the water stops the formation of bubbles ; 
the shaking then breaks up the mercury into minute solid 
globules. 

During the cxperiment an observation was made which, 
while it does not bear directly on the formation of mercury 
bubbles, is perhaps of some interest. It was found, when 
water which had not been freed from dissolved gases was 
used, that the liquid set free by the bursting of the bubbles 
had a smoke-brown colour by transmitted light. As the 
foam subsides into the mercury belaw, this brown cloud 
is Ieft floating over the surface of the mercury. The 
cloud Icft by the bursting of single bubbles can sometimes 
he observed floating in the upper part of the liquid. With 
water that has been freed from dissalved gases by boiling 
this appearance docs not occur. 

The browned water, after standing for a few minutes, 
was decanted into a clean vessel, and was watched for 
about an hour. During this time no deposit settled from 
the liquid. .\ drop of the liquid was then examined under 
the microscope with illumination by an intense obfique 
beam of reflected light, and also by transmitted light with 
a high-power objective. Two kinds of particles were pre- 
sent, minute globules of mercury measuring fron: z000 
to 6000 pp, and shreds and spicules of oxide film. The 
latter, which are only visible under the oblique beam, are 
in constant prdetic movement. They are not spherical 
aggregates, but minute plates, which appear and disappear 
as they turn and twist in the unidirectional beam of light. 
The oxide film which forms on the stretched mercury 
surfaces has, no doubt, the same microstructure as I have 
found alike in solid and in liquid films—a kind of lenticular 
granulation due to surface tension. The sudden coflapse 
of the mercury film sheds the oxide film, and causes it to 
breal up into minute Jens-like plates or spicules, which 
are in pedetic movement. In some cases these plates form 
aggregates of considerable size round the minute mercury 
slobules. These aggregates are sufficiently massive to be 
visible by transmitted light. G. T. Beriny. 

Glasgow, December 12. 
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We are becoming so accustomed to fresh proofs 

of Prof. Halte’s versatility and thoroughness 
that the appearance of this volume hardly strikes us as 
being so remarkable as it would have done had 
another written it, but even this fact cannot detract 
from the feelings of wonder and admiration which are 
forced upon us as We peruse the contents. 

[t should be noted that this work is not a study, 
but is an account of the study, of stellar evolution, 
telling us of the methods and apparatus applied in at- 
tacking the various problems, and how far such means 
have already been successful. It was at first intended 
as a handbook to the Yerkes Observatory, but the re- 
moval of the author to the new solar observatory at 
Mount Wilson, with its new equipment and newer 
methods, rendered it advisable that the scope of the 
worl: should be widened. 

Prof. Hale looks upon the evolution of stellar systems, 
not as an entity, but as a part of the general scheme 
of evolution which began with the Beginning and at 
present ends in the social systems which govern man, 
and it isin this philosophical spirit that he introduces 
his subject in the first chapter. The great differences 
between the old and the new astronomy are then 
pointed out, with reference to the changes introduced 
by the application of photography to the study of 
astronomy, and the consequent importance of the 
methods of reduction which have to be applied to the 
photographie results. 

The sun is then discussed as a typical star, and 
Prof. Hale answers a question which is continually 
being asked by persons who are not thoroughly 
familiar with solar work. Why at a solar ob- 
servatory, such as Mount Wilson, are time and oppor- 
tunities spent in studying stars and other masses 
outside the solar system? Why pay attention to those 
far-away systems which can never, within compre- 
hensible time, exert any influence on terrestrial con- 
ditions? The author expunges all doubt in his reply 
to these questions. Just as the biologist, by studving 
the lower forms of life, discovers the laws which re- 
gulate the life and being of man, so must the solar 
physicist appeal to those other stars, of earlier and 
later birth, in order to comprehend solar phenomena. 

Those who heard Prof. Hale’s evening lecture at the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1905 will recognise the 
sentiment of the succeeding chapters, in which, while 
describing various instruments, he insists upon the 
useful work that may be accomplished with very 
modest equipments, and shows that, if the worker 
only gives earnest consideration to the choice of a de- 
finite research, he may find that his smaller instru- 
ments will prove equally efficient with the larger ones. 
A\mong the beautiful full-page illustrations at the end 
of the volume there are a number illustrating this 
point. 

Chapters dealing with the reflecting telescope and 
the principles of spectrum analysis, in which the work 
of Herschel, Fraunhofer, Kirchhoff, Huggins, Secchi, 
Lockyer, Janssen, and others is briefly described, bring 
the history of these subjects up to date, and lead to a 
description of grating spectroscopes, their history and 
manufacture. In this regard it is gratifying to be as- 
sured that Michelson has completed a ruling-machine, 
with an almost perfect screw, designed to rule 14-inch 
gratings, and has already completed gratings of ten 
and twelve inches. By constructing a machine with 

1 © The Study of Stellar Evolution ; an Account of Some Recent Method 
of Astrophysical Research.” By Prof. George Ellery Hale. (The Decennia: 
Publications, second series, vol. x.) Pp. xi+252 1 with 104 plates. (Chicago 
The University of Chicago Press; London: Wm. Wesley and Son, 1908.) 
Price 16s. 6d. net. 


“ Populare Astrophysik.” By Dr. J. Scheiner. Pp. vi+718 ; 30 plates. 
Leipzig and Berlin : B. G. Teubner, 1998.) Price 12 marks. 
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four screws he further hopes to reduce the ruling errors 
to one-fourth the amount produced in a single-screw 
machine. 

After discussing the phenomena of the sun’s sur- 
face and surroundings, and the historical discoveries 
concerning them, the author proceeds to a description 
of the evolution of the photo-spectroheliograph, in 
which he has plaved so great a part. He also em- 
phasises the point that the explanation of the results 
otfered in this chapter is merely an hypothesis which 
future researches may modify, and refers to the 
anomalous-dispersion explanation of Julius as one of 
the possible alternatives. 

The perusal of chapter xii. leaves us with the ardent 
desire that British authorities and capitalists would 
see eye-to-eye with their \merican confréres as to the 
fundamental necessity of fostering scientific work, for 
Prof. Hale here describes the foundation, equip- 
ment and work of the Yerkes Observatory. Here, 
as in other parts of the book, the author strongly in- 
sists upon the necessity for an cquipment capable of 
undertaking the coneurrent study of the correlated 
solar, stellar, and terrestrial phenomena. 

Notwithstanding the dictum of Newton and the ex- 
periments of Piazzi Smith and others, the question of 
the advantage of high altitudes for solar work has only 
become acute during the Iast decade or so, and no one is 
much better qualified than Prof. Hale to discuss this 
question. It is therefore with interest that we read the 
chapter dealing with this subject, in which he shows 
conclusively that altitude alone is not necessarily ad- 
vantageous. Many of the higher peaks surrounding 
Mount Wilson have been proved to be unsuitable for 
solar work, whilst the author's experiences of Mount 
Etna, in July, 1894, were not of the kind calculated 
to make him regard it as an ideal site from which to 
attempt the photography of the corona without wait- 
ing for a total eclipse. Mount Hamilton, notwith- 
standing its glorious night ‘seeing,’ is said to be 
unsuitable for solar work on account of the atmo- 
spheric movements, adverse to good solar definition, 
set up by the intensely heated, bare rock which forms 
the slopes immediately surrounding the sunimit. 

In chapter xiv. Prof. Hale describes the Mount Wilson 
site, and, from his experience there, defines five specific 
requirements for a site to be suitable for the prosecu- 
tion of solar research and its necessary adjunct, the 
study of stellar evolution. After describing the Snow 
telescope and discussing the uses of spectroheliograph 
plates, the author proceeds to the study of sun-spots, 
and in this chapter we find one of the strongest argu- 
ments possible for the inclusion in a solar physics 
observatory equipment of the apparatus necessary for 
the correlated study of terrestrial spectroscopy and 
similar work. Prof. Hale has just previously described 
the numerous pieces of apparatus fitted up, ready for 
instant use, in the spectroscopic laboratory, and, speak- 
ing of the powerful magnet used to produce the 
Zeeman effect, he says :—‘ It is not a question here 
of detecting magnetic phenomena in the sun, since 
most careful study has not revealed any evidence af 
solar magnetic fields capable of affecting the appear- 
ance of spectral lines..? Yet quite recently, since the 
above statement was penned, he has published results 
(Nature, August 20, No. 2025, p. 369} which strongly 
suggest that the Zeeman effect, or something which 
produces similar phenomena, is en évidence in the 
sun-spot spectrum ! 

chapter on stellar temperatures follows, and in 
describing the apparatus which has been used in the 
attempts to measure the stellar heat radiation directly, 
the author gives some interesting data illustrating the 
extreme delicacy of the apparatus with which Nichols, 
working at the Yerkes Observatory in 1898 and 100, 
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was able to detect the heat radiations received trom 
Arcturus and Vega. The former was found to send 
us heat equivalent to that given by a candle about six 
miles away, if there were no absorption by the 
atmosphere, and Vega less than half that amount. 

Following a chapter devoted to the nebular hypo- 
thesis we find a discourse on stellar development, and 
some interesting points are made concerning the 
variuus stellar classifications in the light of recent re- 
search. For example, Lockyer’s temperature classi- 
fication has been criticised on the ground that the ob- 
served changes of intensity of stellar lines might be 
produced by an indeterminate combination of electrical 
and temperature action. This has been recognised and 
reiterated by the anthor of the classification, who 
accepts the changes, whatever be their cause, as a 
basis on which a working hypothesis might be erected. 
But now we find Prof. Hale writing to the effect that 
the results obtained in the Mount Wilson laboratory 
imitation of sun-spot phenomena “‘ scem to favour 
the vicw that a temperature classification of the stars, 
oa the basis of the relative intensities of lines, is per- 
fectly possible.’’ In these experiments all electrical 
phenomena were excluded, but the above statement is 
not made unreservedly, as shown in the subsequent 
discussion of the meteoritic hypothesis: The work 
with the new 60-inch reflector at Mount Wilson, it is 
hoped, will provide a great deal of information 
respecting the fainter stars which has hitherto not 
been obtained. 

In dealing with the meteoritie and planetesimal 
hypotheses, Prof. Hale directs special attention to the 
outstanding uncertainties respecting the transitional 
stage, nebula to star, and urges the importance of 
directing special attention to nebulz by obtaining 
photographs of their structures and spectra; this re- 
search can only prove fruitful if the persistent prosecu- 
tion of correlated laboratory expcriments is carried out 
concurrently. 

Discussing the question of the variation of the heat 
received from the sun, the author points out how small 
an amount of definite measurement has vet been 
undertaken, and urges that other observatories, in 
other regions of the earth, should cooperate in the 
bolographie work. 

KNodailsanal, where the dry season corresponds with 
the wet season in South California, and an Australian 
station are suggested as localities in which the ob- 
servations might be profitably inaugurated. 

The importance of active cooperation between solar 
and meteorological observers, such us has of late years 
been instituted by the International Commission, is 
also emphasised. 

The coneluding three chapters (xxiii. xxv.) are 
essentially of general interest. Jn the first the author 
describes 2t some length the making of the 60-inch 
reflector by Ritchey in the Mount Wilson workshops 
(Pasadena), and illustrations of the process are to be 
found umong the plates. Then some possihilitics of 
new instruments, e.g. the t1oo-inch reflector now 
under construction, are reviewed, and in the final 
chapter warm encouragement is given to the amateur 
observer. This embodies a series of hints on fitting 
up instruments, and, coming from a master who con 
menced his far-reaching studies with home-made in- 
struments, they should be especially welcome, as they 
vur€ essentially practical, 

The printing and general get-up of the volume are 

“th: bigh orler one is accustomed to expect from 
the Clic: ga University Press, and the 104 full-page 
reproducions of actual photographs, which are bound 
up at the end, form by far the finest collection of 
general astroi ical pictures ever vet published in a 
single volume. ; 
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In Prof. Scheiner’s book we have a more conven- 
tional treatment of the subject of astrophysics, in 
which, in two parts, the whole subject is discussed 
under the customary headings and in popular termin- 
ology. Thus in the first section of part i. we find 
simple explanations of the fundamental principles 
underlying the methods employed, such as those of 
refraction, reflection, polarisation and dispersion of 
light, and the capacity and psychophysiological action 
of the eye considered as the final instrument on which 
the interpretation of all the phenomena depends to so 
large an extent. 

In the follawing section the specific instruments 
are described, and the construction and adjustments 
of the spectroscope are expounded at length. The de- 
termination of absolute wave-lengths introduces us to 
the principles underlying the employment of the 
grating, and to the work of tWirchhoff, Doppler, 
Zeeman, and other pioneers in spectroscopic research. 

The discussion of the spectra of elements is inter- 
polated with data, such as the relationships of the 
spectra to the clement’s position in the periodic 
system, which should prove valuable for reference. 

Photometry forms the subject of section iv., and 
the student should find helpful the descriptions and 
illustrations of the various instruments, and the dis- 
cussion of the psychophysical actions which have to 
be accounted for in performing the reductions. The 
uncertainty which still attaches to the results obtained 
from attempts to measure the solar heat radiations is 
discussed in a bricf chapter, and is well illustrated by 
a tabulated statement of the values derived for the 
solar constant by the various observers from Pouillet 
i 1837 to the author in 1902; the values range from 
1.7 to 3-4 gr. eals., the lowest having been obtained 
by Vallot in i896, and the highest by Crova and 
Lansky in 1897. 

The four chapters which bring the first part of the 
book to a conclusion deal with the application of photo- 
graphy to astronomical work, and so much has already 
been written about the subject that there is but little 
new matter for the author to expound; but the instru- 
ments are clearly described and their various fune- 
tions explained, the matter in the text being well ilus- 
trated by figures. 

In eleven chapters (xvili.-xxvili.), the second part of 
the book deals with the results obtained from the em- 
ployment of the instruments and methods previously 
described. The various solar phenomena, the surface 
appearance and physical characteristics of the moon 
and planets, and the results obtained from observa- 
tions of comets and the zodiacal light are expounded 
at some length, and are illustrated by drawings and 
photographs in the text. These figures are generally 
good, but it is a pity that the drawings of several 
features, such as the Martian surface and the in- 
tensified lines of sun-spot spectra, could not have been 
supplemented by some of the excellent photographs 
now obtainable. 

Chapter xxiii. deals with the subject of nebulw, and 


includes a useful table of nearly eighty N.G.C. 
nebulas which have been shown certainly to be 


gascous; the equatorial coordinates of these objects 
for 1900 are given, and a striking feature of the list is 
the great preponderance of planetary nebulze. In the 
deseription of the physical characters, the distances, 
motions and extent of these gaseous masses, various 
tables of data are interpolated, and should facilitate 
references to the subject. One of exceptional interest 
is that in which the determined radial-velocities of 
thirteen nebula are shown. Taking mean values, we 
see that the extremes of approach and recession are 

fs and +44 km. per sec., the values obtained for 
N.G.C. 0543 and 6790 respectively. 
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The fixed stars and their spectra and variations are 


next considered, and the various proposals concerning 
their classification are discussed; but here we cannot 
but expres» regret at the lack of scientific spirit which 
permeates some of the passages. For example, in de- 
scribing the classifications, presumably to students and 
general readers, we find the author stating that the 
classification proposed by Lockyer, having as a funda- 
mental feature the evolution of the heavenly bodies, 
is, in his opinion, based on such uncertain premises 
that he neglects entirely «ny further reference to its 
foundation and characteristics. Surely a classification 
whieh vet remains to be proved inadequate in the ex- 
planation of observed phenomena, and which explains 
so many of the problems of stellar evolution so simplv, 
should not be so summarily dismissed from what is, 
presumably, intended as a standard work on the sub- 
ject. How different is Hale’s attitude mentioned 
above. There, whilst making the reservations which 
he thinks necessary, he discusses the matter in relation 
to the most reeent work, and shows that one, at least, 
of the fundamental points in the temperature classifi- 
cation is capable of experimental demonstration. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of radial velocities, nova, the changes pro- 
duced in spectra by variation of the conditions under 
whieh the light-source is produced, the several types of 
stars showing extraordinary spectra, and variable 
stars. In conelusion, there is a chapter (xxviii.) in 
which the results obtained from celestial photography 
are discussed, special attention being paid to the 
photographs of nebulz and of the Milky Way. 

The volume is illustrated by thirty full-page repro- 
ductions of photographs and two hundred and ten 
figures in the text, and should alford German readers 
a good general view of the study of astrophysics. 

Wittiim E, Rorston. 
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Ili great development of the facilities for travel 

in the interior of China that has taken place in 
recent years is strikingly brought home to us by the 
narrative of Mr. Johnston, the magistrate of our little 
port of Weihaiwei, in North China. Since the days 
of Marco Polo, who himself travelled from the old 
capital of China to that of Burma, many European 
travellers, for instance, Baber, Colquhoun, Gill, and 
Morrison, have passed through much the same localities 
and mainly by the same route, but none, perhaps, have 
traversed the greater part of the ground more swiftly 
than Mr. Johnston. Leaving Peking on January 13, 
1906, by the great new inkind railway, built by French 
and Belgian engincers since the Boxer occupation of 
Peking 11 190061, he reached []ankow, on the Yangtse, 
on January 16, a distance of 754 miles, and the journey 
could have been done in half the time but for the 
train running only in the daytime, halting over- 
night and resuming its journey in the morning. From 
Hankow, shalluw-iraught steamers owned by British, 


Chinese, and Japanese companies proceed up the 
Yangts* thrice weekly to Ichang, at the entrance 
to the great gorges of the Upper Yangtse, 


described by Little and others, a thousand 
miles from the mouth of that river and in the very 
heart of China. In one of the Japanese steamers our 
author mde this journey in three or four days from 
Hanke; and ten days more by “red boat?’ took 
hint 200 miles through the gorges and up the rapids 
to Wan-isien, in the rich province of Ssuch’uan beyond 

1“ Frou Peking to Mandalay: A Journey from North China to Burma 
through Ti tan Ssuch'uan and Yunnan. By R. F. Johnston. Pp. aiit 


469: with Maps an! Illustrations, London! John Murray, 1908.) Price 
155. Net. 
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the gorges. ere Mr. Johnston proceeded inland to 
Tachicn-lu, visiting by the way the sacred Mount 
Omei, to the previous descriptions of which by Baber,! 
Little,? and others he adds something, though unfor- 
tunately he gives no photographs or sketches of the 
contour of the mountain. 

Mount Omei, which the legends associate with the 
mythical progenitors of the Chinese race, Fu Hsi and 
Nu Wo, ascribed to the twenty-ninth century B.c., and 
who have their caves here, early became a centre of 
the Buddhists. A temple to Buddha is alleged to have 
been erected here in the reign of Ming Ti (58-75 ..D.), 
under whom Buddhism is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into China. <A remarkable feature of this 
mountain, and one which has evidently contributed 
to its sacred repute, is the phenomenon of the anthclia 
locally known as the ‘Glory of Buddha.’’ From 
the summit of the mountain the awe-struck pilgrim, 
standing on the edge of a tremendous precipice, which 
Baber deseribes as probably the highest in the world, 
sees, under favourable atmospheric conditions, several 
thousand feet below him, floating on a bank of 
cloud, this beautiful iridescent halo in all the bril- 
liant prismatic colours of the rainbow. It is of the 
same kind as the spectre of the Brocken, and is to 
be seen under similar conditions in other parts of the 
Alps and in the Himalayas. The necessary conditions 
are said on hearsay by our author, who himself was 
not so fortunsite as to see the spectacle, to be a fairly 
clear sky and a bank of cloud below; but he omits an 
cqually essential condition, namely, that the sun must 
be on the opposite side of the spectator to the bank 
of cloud. 

From Mount Omei Mr. Johnston passed to 
Tachien-lu, the well-known mart and missionary 
station in western China, and thence down through 
the wild border country to Burma. The first part of 
this route lay to the east of the usual track, and led 
for about a month's march down the valley of the 
Nya Rong or *t Yalung”’ river to Li-chiang by a 
road ‘evidently about the same” as that traversed 
by M. Bonin in 1895,° and by the missionary, Mr. E. 
‘Amundsen, in 1893,‘ and crossed by Major H. R. 
Davies in his exploratory survey of western China. 
This district and its interesting wild tribes, the Lolo 
or Man-tzu, and others, are so comparatively unknown 
that we regret to find so little new about them in 
this book. The author tells us that his journey ‘* was 
not undertaken in the special interests of geographical 
or other science,’’? but to gratify a desire for travel 
and to acquire some knowledge of the various wild 
tribes. He gives us, however, little fresh information 
about the tribes, not even photographs of them that 
are of any use for ethnological purposes. Indeed, 
the want of new and more precise observation 
is the chief defect of the boolxs, and for a travel- 
book there is far too frequent a tendency to 
theorise and to inflate the text with discursive and 
speculative views on the general tenets of Buddhism 
and on commonplace topics of that religion taken 


from the well-known works of European writers. So 
again, when he devotes about ten pages to Mr. 
Kingsmill’s extravagant theory which ascribes to 


the barbarous Man-tzu tribes of China a descent from 
‘the stock of the Maurya family of north-western 
India,’ we think that Mr. Johnston takes too seriously 
the legends fabricated by Buddhist priests in the 


| countries outside India in ‘order to affiliate themselves 


to the family of Asoka, the great Buddhist emperor 
of India. Considerable space, totalling about three 
pages, is taken up by the introduction of Chinese 

1 “Sup, lementary Papers,” Roy. Geog Soc,, vol. i. 

* “Nount (migod Beyond.” By A. Little, 

° Bulletin de da Soc. de Gérg., 189°, pp. y29 ef seg. 

4 Gees, Jour, June and November, 1,0. 
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trne in footnotes for common names which are 
already transliterated into English in the text. We 


have seen the Tibetan cryptic spell written in a variety 
of ways in travellers’ narratives, but we do not re- 
member to have seen it rendered ‘‘ Om mane padme 
hom,’ as it repeatedly appears here. On the other 
hand, Mr. Johnston tells the story of his journevings 
pleasantly and effectively, and with much literary skill; 
and he gives in appendices three pages of valuable 
vocabularies in the dialects of five tribes (Yung-ning 
Liso, Yung-ning Moso, Muli [Njong], Pa-u-rong Hsi- 
fan, and Pa-u-rong Lolo); also some statistical and 
fiseal information translated at first hand from the 
official records of Mount Omei and the Ssuch‘uan pro- 
vineial chronicles. 

He is a believer in the reality of the ‘* Yellow 
Peril,"* and picturesquely supports the tragic con- 
jeeture that the Western peoples some day may 
be crushed out of existence and their yellow 
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doom of the conqueror in this fight is that he must 
never sheath his sword. New challengers are ever 
pressing into the lists, and the challenged must ever 
go armed and with lance in rest,’’ L. A. W. 


UNTER N Ad O NAVE TT Se SiiCese 

ECENT work at the Bureau international 
Poids et Mesures is described in the volumes 
referred to below.’ The volumes, like their prede- 
cessors, are full of interest to the physicist concerned 
with exact measurements, and are a monument to 
the services rendered to science by the International 
Committee of Weights and Measures and the director 
and staff of the well-known institution at Sévres, 
Though twenty-two nations participate in the work 
of the committee, the total budget of the institution 
is limited by statute to 4ooo/. a vear. This stm is 
made up by contributions by the different nations on 


des 


Crossing the Yalung River. 


successors scarcely regret their disappearance any 
more than we ourselves regret the extinction of 


the dinotherium or the ichthvosaurus. ** Why indced 
should they?" he asks. ‘* When we consider how 
seldom the memory even of our own dend ancestors 
touches our sympathies or prompts an affectionate 
thought, it will not seem strange that in days to 
come the victorious Yellow man may regard the 
extinet White man with no more emotion than the 
visitor to a museum now regards the wire-linked bones 
of a prehistoric monster. No creature that is doomed 
to failure in the struggle for existence need lool: to the 
conquerors for the least sign of pity or sympathy. 
No less cheerfully warbles the thrush because the 
sre uk will flap his ineffectual wings no more. 
Even the crocodile refrains from shedding tears over 
the fossil remains of the Triassic sfagonolepis. It 
behoves us to remember that victory in the struggle 
for existence is not a victory once and for all. The 
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From ‘ From Peking to Mandalay.” 


a scale based on thcir respective populations, the latter 
being multiplied in each case by an appropriate factor, 
1, 2, or 3, according as the metric system is not 
employed, is permissive, or is obligatory. The United 
Kingdom recently passed from Class (1) to Class (2), 
and, paying only on the population of the mother 
country, contributed, in 1907, 6339 frances, or about 


,one-sixteenth of the total sum required. 


After some interesting correspondence between the 
International Committee and the British Government 
on the question of the representation of the colonies 
belonging to this country, Canada has just entered 
the convention as an autonomous nation having its 
own delegate. 

At the present time Great Britain is in the happy 


1 * Procés-verbaux des Séances du Comité international des Poids et 
Mesures.’ Deuvitme Série. Tome iv. 

© Travaux et Mémoires du Fureau international des Poils et Mesures,” 
Tome xii, (Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1907.) 
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position of being the only nation having two repre- 
sentatives on the committee. The circumstances lead- 
ing to this are detailed in the ‘* Procés-verbaux.*' 
The two members are Major MacMahon, F.R.S., and | 
Sie David Gilltmlw@cdrs., ho R.S. 

One of the most important pieces of work recently 
completed at the bureau is the new study of the rela- 
tion between the metre and the wave-length of the 
red cadmium line. The classic research of Messrs. 
Michelson and Benoit fifteen years ago laid the | 
foundation of a whole system of independent controls 
on the invariability of the prototype. .\lthough the 
maximum divergence of the three independent deter- 
minations made was only one micron (0.oco1 mim.), 
and the probable error of the mean considerably less, 
yet it was felt desirable to repeat the work with 
the highest possible refinements. This has been done 
by Messrs. Benoit, Perot, and Fabry, employing a 
iotally different type of interference fringes from those 
used in the earlier work. By this change and by 
the use of ‘invar,’’ the laborious “ build- -up ’’ pro- 
cess of the older method has been greatly shortened, 
and the precision of the measurements much enhanced. 
The results may be stated as follows after all cor- 
rections have been applied :— 

Mean of older determinations, 


1 metre=1 553 164°03A,y or A,=Opn'643 $47 00 


New determinations, 


1 metre=1 553 164°13A, or Ap=0u'643 846 96 


the measurements being made in dry air at 15° C. 
and under 760 mm. pressure. 

Among many other matters of interest in the 
“ Proces-verbaux ’’ is an appreciation of the spectro- 
scopist Thaten, formerly the representative of Sweden 
on the International Committee, written by his suc- 
cessor, M. Hasselberg. .\fter the application of 
certain corrections, the author shows that the agree- 
ment of Thalen’s measurements of the wave-Iengths 
of the three principal cadmium rays with those of 
Michelson is extraordinarily close. Rowland’s values 
are higher in each case by about one part in fifty 
thousand. 

An appendix deals with the behaviour of nickel 
steel standards of length. According to the latest 
investigations, a metre bar of themalloy invar, an- 
nealed in the usual way at 40° C. for many hours, 
grows after this treatment, at first somewhat rapidly 
for work of the highest precision—a micron in 100 
days—and afterw ards at a diminishing rate. A curve 
is given showing that a bar which has been under 
observation for sooo days has not yet quite ceased 
to change. During the whole period, however, its 
change is less than fifteen microns. There is no need 
to emphasise the enormous utility of invar for many 
purposes, though this phenomenon would appear to 
render it less suitable for 
Was once supposed, 

Passing now to the volume of the ‘‘ Travaux et 
Mémoires,"* we find the papers included in it are 
six in number. Three of these relate to worl: done 
some time ago by Dr. Chappuis before his departure 
from Sevres, the first being an account of further 
studies on the gas thermometer. This is followed by 
full descriptions of his now classic researches on the 
dilatation of water and of mercury. The first paper, 
of sixty-six pages, deals with a repetition of the well- 
known experiments which led to the adoption of the 
hydrogen scale as the recognised international 
standard of temperature over ordinary ranges. Using 
both the original large reservoir of ‘platinum. iridium 
and one of hard glass, values were obtained for the | 
coefficient of expansion of hydrogen under one metre | 
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absolute standards than | 


initial pressure and at constant volume, substantially 
identical with those found earlier. No perceptible 
difference of ** march ’’ was found between the con- 
stant- volume and constant -pressure hydrogen scales 
between 6° and 100°. Many data are also given for 
nitrogen and carbonic acid. 

Au elaborate paper by M. Daniel Berthelot dis- 
cusses the theory of the gas thermometer and _ the 
thermodynamic seale. It is proposed to deal with this 
paper in a later article on thermometry. 

Other papers full of great practical interest deal 
with the general methods of standardisation of divided 
scales and of boxes of weights. These give, in a 
summarised form, all the results of the unrivalled 
experience of Messrs. Benoit and Guillaume and tlic 
Sevres laboratory on these points. The remarks of 
Dr. Benoit in the early pages of his paper on the 
standardisation of weights should be studied by every 
constructor of weights of precision. 


NOTES. 
Sir Jases Dewar, F.R.S., has been elected an honorary 
member of the German Chemical Society. 


W. Pavy, F.R-S., consulting physician to Guy's 
Hospital, has been awarded the Godard prize of 1000 frances 
by the Paris Academy of Medicine, for his works on 
carbohydrates and diabetes. 


De, Ea 


Tue death is announced, at fifty-one years of age, of 
Dr. Giuseppe Ciscato, professor of theoretical geodesy in 
the University of Padua. 


A speciaL general meeting of the Gcological Society 
will be held on Wednesday, February 10, 1909, in order 
to consider the result of the vote of the fellows on the 
question of the admission of women into the society. 


Wr learn from Scfence that Prof. E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., 
will give the annual address before the Entomological 
Society of America at its Baltimore meeting on 


December 31. The title of the address will be ‘* Mimiery 


in the Butterflics of North America.” 
Dr. Ii. Brereton Baker, F.R.S., Lee's reader in 
chemistry in the University of Oxford, will deliver the 


Wilde lecture of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society on March 9, the subject being ‘‘ The Influence of 
Moisture on the Combination of Gases.” 


Tue Broca prize of 1500 francs for 1908 has been 
awarded by the Anthropological Society of Paris to Dr. 
Paul Rivet. The prize was founded in 1881 by Madame 
Paul Broca, and is awarded for the best memoir on human 
anatomy, comparative anatomy, or physiology in relation 
to anthropology. The next award will be made in rgro. 


A MOVEMENT, supported by the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales, is on foot to approach the Australian Govern- 
ment with the object of having Barrow Island, sixty miles 
off the north-west coast, sct apart as a fauna reserve. 
The island, which is remarkable for its kangaroo, bandi- 
coot, rat, and wren, none of which occurs on the main- 
land, is likely to be leased for sheep-farming, to the detri- 
ment of the fauna. The wise policy of the Crown’s reten- 
tion of islands as sanctuaries for wild life is being amply 
justified by the experiences of New Zealand and the United 
States, and the Barrow Island fauna is worth effort to 
save. 


Tue Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia has 
appointed Dr. .\. E. Brown as its delegate to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge Darwin memorial celebration. 
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Aecording to Science, although Darwin became a member 
of the Dresden Academy “in 1857, before the publieation 
of the *‘ Origin of Speeies,’’ it is probable that to the 
Philadelphia Aeademy belongs the honour of having been 
the first foreign society to accord his great work official 
reeognition. He was eleeted a correspondent on March 
27, 1800. To his eleetion Darwin refers appreeiatively in 
a letter to Lyell dated May 8 of that year. 


Mr. RooseEve.tt will be accompanied on his African ex- 
pedition by Messrs. Edgar A. Mearns, Edmund IJeller, 
and J. Alden Loring. Mr. Mearns is an army surgeon, 
who has written an account of the ‘‘ Mammals of the 
Mexican Boundary of the United States,’’ as well as 
Mumerous papers on zoology and botany. He is the 
Tounder of the American Ornithologists’ Union. Mr. 
Heller is a zoologist, formerly on the staff of the Field 
Columbian Museum at Chicago. He has had some ex- 
perience of African travel, having been a member of Mr. 
Carl E. Akeley’s exploring party in 1905. Mr. Loring is 
an authority on the smaller mammals, and is well known 
in Ameriea as a collector. 


Tne Carnegie Institution has made arrangements for 
what should prove to be important work in the develop- 
ment of mugnetie seienee. Aeecording to a Central News 
message from New York, a vessel is being built under 
the auspiees of the institution cvery portion of whieh is to 
be absolutcly non-magnetie, even the anehors being made 
of hronze. The ship is to be used for the purpose of 
studying magnetie eonditions in all parts of the world. 
With funds provided from the same souree, Dr. Thomson 
and Prof. Beattie are, a speeial correspondent of the Times 
reports, engag’ng in a Cape-to-Cairo trek with the view 
of extending the magnetie survey through -Mfriea, on 
which they have been at work for some ten years, some- 
times at their own expense and sometimes assisted by 
colonial Governments. 

Evipexces of the growing interest in aéronauties among 
men of science and others of all nationalities continue to 
be forthcoming. The Aéronautieal Society of Great Britain 
has just acquired an experimental ground near Dagen- 
ham Station, whieh is about half a mile long and the 
same distanee in width, It includes certain mounds about 
50 feet high, which will be uscful for testing models. It 
is cxpected that the ground will be opened at an early 
date, und that it will be provided, as soon as funds are 
available, with a completely equipped seientific establish- 
ment. The Paris correspondent of the Globe reports that 
a proposal is to be made in the Chamber of Deputies aslk- 
ing the Freneh Government to arrange an international 
aéronautical exhibition for 1910, and the United States 
Secretary of War in his annual report just presented to 
Congress asks for 100,000!. for army aéronautics. It will 
be rem-mbered that last session a grant of 40,0001. was 
sought unsuceessfully by the Congress War Department. 

Tic committee of the Research Defence Society has 
‘ireulated a report dealing with the work accomplished 
by the suciety since January last, the month in which it 
was founded. There are now 1650 members, of whom 
100 are ladies. Rules for the society have been approved 
bh, lic committee, and will be submitted in due course to 
a general meeting. Branches have been formed, or are 
beit ¢ fornel, at Birmingham, Bournemouth, Cambridge 
Univiis, € iton, Dublin, Edinburgh, Lecds, Liverpool, 
Manchi stir, Oxford, and Torquay. Eleven pamphlets of 
an explinii.ory kind have already been issued by the com- 
mittee, and sheut 500 bound sets of these have been sent 
to publie free libraries and to the libraries of certain 
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scientifie and cdueutional institutions. Representatives of 
the society have spoken at several debates, in London and 
in the provinces, on the subject of experiments on animals. 
The report points out that the society will be glad to 
assist any person who wishes to leeture on the results 
that have been obtained by the help of research in the 
prevention and treatment ef disease. 

Tne construction of a new tunnel under the Thames at 
Rotherhithe, for whecled traffie and foot passengers, was 
described in a paper read by Mr. E. H. Tabor before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on Deeember 8. The tunnel 
is 30 feet in diameter, 3 feet more than the Blaekwall 
Tunnel, which it resembles in many ways. It is longer, 
however, owing to the doeks on each side of the river 
making an oblique erossing neeessary. [he approaches 
inelude about 1ooo feet of tunnel, eurved to a radius of 
Soo feet, and special machinery was necessary for faeing 
the east-iron scgments used in the lining of this part. In 
order to find the nature of the strata as the work pro- 
gressed, a pilot tunnel was driven in advance of the main 
one by aid of a shield fitted with a rotary excavator. 
he work has been carried to a successful issue in four 
years, or in eighteen months less than was allowed for it, 
and the actual cost of about one million pounds is some- 
what less than the original estimate. 


Tur Times correspondent at Stockholm states that the 
Nobel prizes awarded for the year by the Swedish 
academies were distributed on December 10 with the usual 
ceremonics and commemorative specehes. The award to 
Prof. Rutherford (chemistry) was made on account of his 
researches in radio-uetivity; to Prof. Lippmann (physics), 
for diseovcries in connection with colour-photography ; to 
Prof. Metchnikoff and Paul Ehrlich (medicine), for their 
researches in the subject of natural and acquired immunity ; 
and to Prof. Rudolph Eueken (literature), for his philo- 
sophieal works. All the prize-winners, execpt Prof. Meteh- 
nikoff, who was prevented from attending, were present 
to reeeive their prizes, consisting of a medal, diploma, 
and a cheque for 7o8ol., at the hands of the King. Prof. 
Metehnikoff’s prize was handed, on his behalf, to the 
Russian Minister, Buron Budberg. 


As already announeed, the -\istralasian Association for 
the Advancement of Seienee will meet in Brisbane on 
January 11 next. The assoeiulion will eome of age next 
year, and the mecting will inaugurate the jubilee year of 
Qucensland, the history of which as a separate State 
dates from 1859. The new president of the association is 
Prof. W. Il. Bragg, of Adelaide, while the seetional presi- 
dents are TProf. Volloek, of Sydney (astronomy, mathe- 
maties, and physics); Prof. Easterfield, of Wellington, 
N.Z. (chemistry); Prof. Skeats, of Melbourne (geology and 
mineralogy); Mr. Charles Hedley, of Sydney (biology) ; 
Mr. A. H. 5. Lucas, of Sydney (geography); Mr. A. G. 
Hamilton, of Wellington, N.Z. (ethnology and anthro- 
pology); Mr. G. H. Knibbs, of Melbourne (social and 
statistieal science); Mr. H. W. Potts, of the Hawkesbury 
College (agricultur:); Prof. R. W. Chapman, of Adelaide 
(engineering and architeeture); Dr. J. Mason, of Welling- 
ton, N.Z. (sanitary scienee and hygiene); Mr. Peter Board, 
of Sydney (mental seicnee and edueation). The acting 
permanent seerctary, Mr. J. H. Maiden, can be addressed 
at the office of the association, Royal Society’s Housc, 
Sydney, and will be glad to give further particulars and 
to enrol members for New South Wales. 


THE new radio-telegraph station, whieh has been ereeted 
for the Post Office at Bolt Head, South Devon, as stated 
in Nature of December 10 (p. 166), was opened by Mr. 
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Sydney Buxton, the Postmaster-General, on December 11. 
The station will be available for communication with all 
ships fitted with wireless telegraphy, whatever their 
nationality and whatever the particular system of radio- 
telegraphy with which they may be equipped. It will be 
worked in accordance with the provisions of the Inter- 
national Radio-telegraphic Convention, which was ratified 
by his Majesty’s Government in June fast, and came into 
operation on July 1. The great majority of the liners 
which call at ports in the English Channel can be com- 
municated with through the station. It will afso be avuil- 
able for transmitting, to and from ships, messages 
originating at or destined for places abroad. The range of 
the station is 250 miles, but for the most part the station 
will probably not have occasion to exchange messages 
with ships beyond roo miles. The station will also be 
used for communication with the Channel Isfands if there 
is any interruption in the telegraph cable between England 
and the islands. In the course of an address at the open- 
ing of the station, Mr. Buxton pointed out that the 
primary use of wireless telegraphy is for communication 
from ship to shore and from shore to ship. He added 
that the cost of wireless stations for shore-to-shore com- 
munication is far fess than that of a cable, and, further, 
that in mountainous or inaccessible districts, where the 
erection or maintenance of fand lines is impracticable or 
exceedingly costly, connection by wireless telegraphy may 
be the most effective mcans of communication. 


Dr. Cnartes Epwarp Berevor, whose death on 
December 5, at the early age of fifty-four, we announced 
with sincere regret last weck, was for five-and-twenty 
years an ardent worker in the rapidly extending field of 
neurology, His interest was early centred on the action 
of muscles, and his Croonian lectures, delivered in 1907, 
contained the fruits of patient observations extending over 
many years. Recently, he published in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society an extensive monograph 
on the distribution of the arteries of the brain, illustrated 
with colour-photographs from his beautiful preparations. 
This research was the result of enormous industry, for 
in muny instances five cerebral arteries were injected 
simultaneously with coloured fluids. His Lettsomian 
lectures, dealing with the diagnosis and localisation of 
intra-cranial tumours, were the fruit of much careful 
observation. Owing to his extreme modesty and the un- 
pretentious way in which he worked, the value of his 
observations was, until recently, known mainly to members 
of the neurological section of the Royaf Society of Medi- 
cine, of which he was president at the time of his death; 
but, within the last few years, neurologists afl over the 
world have recognised the merits of his work, and this 
summer, by special request, he delivered an address 1o 
the American Medicaf Association. Generous and un- 
assuming to a remarkable degree, he thought little of 
his own researches compared with those of his colleagues. 
During the preparation of the Croonian lectures it was 
dfMficult to make him understand that what he called 
“simple facts’’ were unknown outside the circle of his 
neurological friends. He befonged to that rare group of 
men who inspire, not only respect, but affection in all 
who are brought into contact with them. 


Di. Oris-Turts Masox, head curator of the division of 
ethnology of the United States National Museum at 
Washington, passed away on November 5 at the age of 
seventy years. Dr. Mason was the great exponent of the 
technology of the American Indians; the gencral trend of 
his studies was embodied in two valuable little books, ‘* The 
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Origins of Invention’ (London: Walter Scott, 1895), and 
““Woman's Share in Primitive Culture ’ (Macmillan, 1895). 
Most of his memoirs were published in the Annual Re~ 
ports of the United States National Museum. The follow- 
ing imperfect fist will give some idea of his activity and 
wide range of interests :—‘‘ The Human Beast of Burden ’’ 
(1887), ‘* Cradies of the American Aborigines ’' (1887), 
“The Ulu or Woman’s Knife of the Eskimo ’’ (1890), 
“Influence of Environment upon Human Industries or 
Arts ’’ (1896), ‘‘ Pointed Bark Canoes of the Kutenai and 
Ainu” (1899), ‘‘ Traps of the American Indians '' (1901), 
“ \ Primitive Frame for Weaving Narrow Fabrics '' (1901), 
* Aboriginal American Ilarpoons ”’ (1902). Dr. Mason was 
a great authority on American basketry, and pubtished 
several papers on the subject; and in 1904 appeared his 
memorable work, ‘‘ Aboriginal American Basketry : Studies 
in a Textile Art without Machinery,’’ which consists of 377 
pages, 212 figures in the text, and 248 plates, which will 
long remain the standard work on the subject. Dr. Mason 
arranged some very instructive cases in the museum iflus- 
trating the evolution and distribution of various impte- 
ments, and no one who has had the privilege of being 
taken round the U.S. National Museum, and especially the 
grand collection of baskets, by Otis T. Mason will ever 
forget the erudition and enthusiasm of that lovable man. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society was held on December 9. The report of the council 
announces that in recognition of the valuable services 
rendered by him to the agriculture of Canada, the council 
has elected, as an honorary member of the society, Dr. 
William Saunders, C.M.G., Director of Experimental 
Farms, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. The Eart of 
Jersey has been nominated for election as president of the 
society for the year 1909. The seventieth annual show of 
the society will be hefd at Gfoucester on June 22-26 of 
next year, and the show in 1910 will be held at Liver- 
pool. At the Woburn Experimental Station field trials 
have been begun with the growing of different varieties 
of fucerne, and on the use of catcium cyanamide on corn 
and root crops; also, the influence of inoculating methods. 
for lucerne and white clover has been tried. Further work 
has been done at the pot-culture station on the action of 
magnesia in soils, and, for the Royal Commission on 
Sewage Disposal, an additional year’s work on the utilisa- 
tion of sewage sludges has been conducted. In the 
botanical department of the society a bacterial disease of 
swede turnip was investigaied, which had rendered an 
entire crop a failure. Black-scab disease of potato, morc 
correctly known as potato canker, made its appearance 
again in many places. This pest, by its steady increase, 
threatens to be as serious for potato growers as the potato 
disease. Various injuries affecting roses, potatoes, beans, 
peas, turnips, and swedes were reported upon. The zoo- 
logical department reports that, on the whole, crops appear 
to have been freer than usual [rom insect attack during 
the past year. Much attention has been given to a disease 
of the pea plant, which, although apparently widespread, 


has hitherto escaped observation in this country. It is dus 
to the so-called corn thrips, Thrips cerealinm. The 
general interest in ihe external parasites of domestic 


animals, which has been excited by the discovery of their 
power to communicate disease, is stil! on the increase, and 
numerous ticks and other animals are continually sent te 
the society for identification from various parts of the 
world. 


A Leciure on the Danish North-east Greenland Expedi- 
tion was delivered at a meeting of the Royal Ceographical 
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Society on December 7 by Lieut. A. Trollé, R.D.N. The 
principal object of the expedition, which was planned by 
the late L. Mylius Erichsen, was te explore the north- 
east coast of Greenland from 77° N. lat. to the cairns 
erected by Peary in 82° N. lat., and the cast side of Peary 
Land in about 83° N. lat. The vessel Danemark, a steam 
barque of 242 tous register, carried a fully equipped ex- 
pedition, with supplies for three years, and reached Kolde- 
way Island (76° 20’ N. lat., 18° 30’ W. long.) on August 
13, 1906, after thirteen days’ navigation through 125 miles 
of drift ice. Winter quarters were ultimately cstablished 
near Cape Bismarek (76° 46’ N. lat., 18° 37° W. loug.), 
where meteorological, magnetic, and tidal observations 
were established, and a number of expeditions went north- 
wards for the purposes of mapping and placing depéts 
containing stores for subsequent journeys. Towards the 
end of March, 1907, expeditions set out northwards in 
four divisions. The fourth and third divisions returned 
in May with valuable eartographical material; the seeond 
returned on June 23, after a remarkable journey of some 
1250 miles, having reached Cape Bridgman (83° 30’ N. 
lat.). The first division, under Erichsen, did not return, 
and it was only after several fruitless attempts at rescue 
that a sledge party sent out in the following March 
definitely ascertained that all the members of this division 
had perished. The precise value of the scicntifie results 
of the expedition is not yet known, but it is certainly 
exceptionally high. Large collections of ethnographical, 
geological, zoolagical, and botanical specimens have been 
secured, a large area of newly discovered land has been 
accurately mapped, and a valuable series of meteorological 
observations, including kite observations of the upper 
atmosphcre, has heen reeorded. 


‘¢ TueRE is no doubt that the hopes expressed by Prof. 
Koch and others that atoxyl would prove a general and 
permanent cure for cases of sleeping sickness must now 
be abandoned. ... We have at present no other treat- 
ment, apart from atoxyl and its allies, which has showa 
any signs of successful results whatever.’’ These two not 
very hopeful statements are the opening and closing 
sentences in the introduetian written by Dr. A. D. P. 
Hodges ta the Quarterly Report on the Progress of 
Segregation Camps and Medical Treatment of Sleeping 
Sickness in Uganda, by Captain A. C. H. Gray, published 
by the Sleeping Sickness Bureau. Captain Gray's report 
contains a full account of the results obtained by various 
methods of treatment in the three sleeping-sickness camps 
in Uganda, and if the outeame is not so encouraging as 
might be wished, the publication of so much experiment 
and experience in the treatment of sleeping sickness will 
be of great value to those engaged in the diMieult quest 
of a remedy for this terrible scourge. 


We have to acknnwledge the rceeeipt of vol. ii., No. 70, 
of the Anatomical Record, a serial published at Phila- 
delphia, and largely devoted to reviews of anatomical 
literature. 


Tue latest issues of the Proceedings of the U.S. National 
Museum include the following, viz. :—a revision of certain 
species of Noctuidzw hitherto ineluded in Homoptera, by 
Mr. J. B. Smith (No. 1645); new <\meriean Paleozoic 
Ostracoda, by Messrs. Ulrich and Bassler (No. 1646); and 
descr’ptions of fossil crabs from California, by Miss 
Rathbun (No. 1647). 

WE are indebted to Mr. 3. J. Jukes-Browne for a copy 
of a paper on the bivalve inolluses of the ‘‘ Venus ’’ group 


from the older Tertiary farmatious of England and France, 
this paper being extracted from the October issue of the 
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Proceedings of the Malacological Society. In addition to 
re-defining the genera, the author makes numetous 
emendations on the nomenelature commonly in use among 
paleontologists in this country. 


Tue Horniman Museum aud Library at Forest Hill, 
aceording to the sixth annual report, continues to make 
steady progress, both as regards the inerease of the collec- 
tions and in the matter of attracting visitors. The inerease 
during the past year is specially notable in the ethno- 
logical department, the additions including implements and 
other specimens from the French eaves, presented by the 
Christy trustees, and palwolithic implements from Swans- 
combe, Kent, the gift of Mr. J. Cross. 


SpreIAL attention may be directed to a paper by Mr. R.1.. 
Moodie in the October issue (val. xix., No. 2) of the 
Journal of Morphology on the lateral-line system in extinct 
amphibians. Out of the five groups into which the stego- 
eephalian amphibians are divided, a Iateral-line system is 
found in all except the Sistopoda. As a rule, the system 
presents itself in the form of the channels of grooves 
constituting the ‘‘lyra’’ on the skulls of the typical 
labyrinthodonts; the smoothness of the bottom of these 
canals, which is most developed in the Stereospondyli, 
being apparently a feature distinetive cither of age in the 
individual or of specialisation in the group. While these 
eanals differ to some extent from the slime-canals of 
certain fishes, such as Amia, yet some degree of homo- 
logy between the two types of strueture can be traced. 
For these canals on the stegocephalian skull, the author 
proposes definite names. In the branchiosaurian group 
the head-canals are lacking, and their place is taken by a 
true ‘‘ lateral line’? on each side of the tail, similar to 
that of the modern salamander Necturus. An important 


corollary to, or rather result of, the investigation is the 
determination that the bone originally termed the 
squamosal in the stegocephalian skull is really that 


element, and not, as it has been attempted to prove, the 
supratemporal. The paper closes with the determination 
of the homology of other elements in the stegocephalian 
skull with the cranial bones of fishes. 


We have reecived from the author, Dr. W. L. IT. Duek- 
worth, an adinirable deseriptive catalogue of the specimens 
illustrating the comparative osteology of man and the 
higher apes contained in the museum of human anatomy 
at Cambridge. Although intended primarily for university 
students, this fully illustrated pamphlet of forty pages is 
well worthy of the best attention of naturalists, sinee it 


cantains several items of information which it would be 
dificult, if mot impossible, to find elsewhere. As an 
example we may cite the author's accaunt of the dis- 


tinctive characteristics of the heads of the gorilla and 
chimpanzee, which runs as follows :—‘* In the head of the 
gorilla the chief points of interest to be noted are the 
prominent brow-ridges, the flatness of the uose, the re- 
markable clevations on each side of the nasal aperture, 
the short but prominent upper lip, and the smal! ears with 
inconspicuous lobules. The nuchal region is uot depressed 
as in man, for in the gorilla the great development of 
the muscles of the back of the head fills up the space 
between the head and the shoulders. . . . The head of the 
chimpanzee is smaller and rounder, and though the brow- 
ridges are very prominent aud the upper part of the nose 
is depressed, yet the physioguomy is very different, owing 
mainly to the smaller size of the nasal ala, and the long 
protruding upper lip. The ears, too, are different, being 
very large. There is also a slight but distinet nuchal 
depression.” 
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Tue habits of crinoids form the subject of a suggestive 
paper by Mr. A. H. Clark in the November number of 
the .limerican Naturalist. From the very nature of the 
cuse, very little can be actually known with regard to 
these deep-sea organisms in the living condition, so that 
we must depend largely upon inference in trying to ascer- 
tain their nature. Their food consists, however, of minute 
pelagic organisms and small crustaceans, and it is obvious 
that, as a rule, the largest supply of this nutriment will 
be obtained by those individuals which live in deep water, 
as not only will they obtain what they can collect by 
themselves, but they will also receive a rain of carcases 
from the upper layers. .\s a corollary of this, it appears 
that the size of these organisms depends upon the amount 
of their food-supply, so thai the largest individuals ought 
to occur in the deepest water. On the other hand, where 
streams of ice-cold water, as on the west coast of Green- 
land, or still larger quantities of fresh water at a higher 
temperature, as on some of the coasts of Cuba, Guade- 
loupe, and Japan, flow into the ocean, they prove fatal 
to minute organisms, and in such situations the greatly 
increased food-supply renders it possible for crinoids to 
flourish and attain a large size in comparatively shallow 
water. Indeed, in some instances the individuals of 
various species attain their maximum size in situations of 
this nature. Crinoids present all colours except blue, and 
it appears that the smaller stallked forms are invariably 
yellow, which, as among parrots, may be the equivalent 
of no colour at all. 


A REVISED second edition of the guide to Sowerhy’s 
models of British fungi on exhibition in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington has recently been 
issued. The publication, obtainable at a popular price, 
provides a fairly ready means of identifying the common 
lurger Basidiomycetes and Ascomycetes. The descriptions 
in the new edition are still confined to the models, but 
omitted genera are mentioned. The most observable 
change is the division of species, formerly grouped under 
Peziza, under the genera Otidia, Sarcoscypha, Macropodia, 
Plectonia, and Peziza. A serviceable addition has been 
furnished in the glossary. 


-\ DESCRIPTION, with maps, of the vertical distribution 
of plants in the Balkan States is contributed by Prof. L. 
Adamovié to Pefermann’s Mitthetlungen (vol. liv., part 
ix.). The horizons are broadly demarcated as lowland, 
uplund, montane, alpine, and subnival. The wheat fields 
rise to an altitude of nearly 4ooo feet, and about the same 
elevation one reaches the limit of fruit trees, also of such 
trees as the walnut, Corylus coturna, and the chestnut. 
The hornbeam, poplar, und birch continue to the middle 
of the montane region, where they give place to beech, 
fir, and Scots pine. At the lower linit of the subalpine 
region, about 6000 fect, woods are no longer formed, and 
above this altitude the juniper and mountain pine are 
reduced to bushes. 


OF various plant diseases discussed by Mr. E. S. Salmon 
in his repart on economic mycology for the year 1907-8, 
issued [rom Wye Agricultural College, the American 
gooseberry mildew, Sphacrotheca mors-uvae, and ‘ warty 
disease or ‘*‘ black scab’? of potatoes, caused by Chryso- 
phiyetts endobtotica, must be classed as extremely noxious 
pests, and the apple scub, due to the fungus known as 
Pusicladium dendritticum Venturia pon, should be 
recognisable by all [ruit-growers. With regard to the 
first-numed, Mr. Salmon continues to urge the necessity 
for more drastic measures, and very rightly foresees in 
the potato scab that calls for 
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or 
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systematic and compulsory cradication. Apple scab is 
fortunately less dangerous, being amenable to treatment, 
but growers will be well advised to digest the advice given 
regarding Bordeaux mixture for controlling this and other 


fungal pests. 


Dr. H. Motiscw describes in the Sitzungsberichte der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie dey Wissenschaften (Vienna, vol. 
exvii., part i.) some experiments upon forcing the resting 
shoots of woody plants by soaking them in warm water. 
Twigs of the hazel, bearing male catkins, placed for twelve 
hours in a bath registering about 30° C. in mid-November, 
and then removed to a warm house, were hastened into 
flower in eight days. Flowers of Forsythia similarly treated 
developed in a fortnight. Lilac, dog-wood, horse-chestnut, 
and other shrubs or trees were also responsive to treat- 
ment. The stimulus is only effectual at a certain period, 
and appears to be distinctly localised. Staminate buds of 
hazel could be forced in November, but twigs bearing 
pistillate flowers could not be stimulated until December. 
As showing the localised nature of the effect, a photograph 
of a hazel shoot is given where the branches on one side 
that had becn steeped are fully grown, while the branches 
on the other side remain quite dormant. 


Ir is well known that the central regions of Australia 
are too dry for successful cultivation without irrigation. 
There exists a vast artesian basin, but unfortunately the 
water obtained from the bores contains sodium carbonate, 
and is thereby rendered so alkaline that it cannot be used 
for irrigation purposes. A suggestion has been put for- 
ward that nitric acid should be mixed with the irrigation 
water in sufficient quantity to convert the carbonate into 
nitrate, i.e. to change the injurious constituent into a 
valuable fertiliser. The practical difficulties to be over- 
come are very considerable, but a successful result would 
he of incalculable benefit, and the scheme is being investi- 
gated in the chemical laboratory of the Sydney Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


lx the Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment (vol. xx., purt iv.) Mr. R. L. Jones discusses types 
of weather in the south of the Madras Presidency. The 
most important types, corresponding to the four seasons, 
are :—(1) cold-weather type, late December to February ; 
(2) hot-weather type, March to May; (3) south-west mon- 
soon type, June to early October; (4) north-east monsoon 
type, October to December. Charts showing the 8h. a.m. 
pressure distribution for each of these have been selected 
from the published daily weather reports, and explanatory 
notes are added to each. Abnormal conditions sometimes 
occur; the change, however, from one type to another 
takes place gradually as the year advances. In order to 
appreciate these, Mr. Jones deals with the normal and 
the most abnormal weather types for month. The 
subject is important, and very interesting; it has been a 
favourite inquiry in various countries, c.g. .\bercromby’s 
‘Principles of Forecasting,’’ published by the Meteor- 
ological Council in 1885, deals with the question in con- 
siderable detail, to the weather of the 
British Islands. 


each 


so far as relates 


Wuex we use force to move a body or impede move- 
ment we are conscious of our effort exerted. Reasoning 
from this human experience, Sir John Herschel suggested 
in his ‘‘ Outlines of Astronomy ’”’ that the movements ol 
falling bodies, or of any mutter in space, are “ the direct 
or indirect result of a consciousness and a will existing 
somewherc, though beyond our power to trace, which 
force we term gravity." Prof. Karl Pearson refers to this 
animistic view in his *‘ Grammar of Science,’’ and Dr. 
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O. Z. Biancu, of the Royal University of Turin, now sends 
sus a quotation from Schopenhauer’s dissertation ** Ueber 
den Willen in der Natur ”’ to show that the German meta- 
physician accepted Ilerschel’s speculation as to the cause 
of motion of inorganic matter under the influence of 
gravitation. Dr. Bianco deals with the same subject in a 
paper entitled ‘* Schopenauer e Ja gravitazione 
published in the Rrewista Filosofica in 1906. 


universale,”’ 


Tue Physical Review for October contains 
Prof. E> F. Nichols and! Dray. S) Day on 
‘of residual rays in the long wave spectrum. The sub- 
stances tested were rock salt, ammonium chloride, 
witherite (barium carbonate), and strontianite (strontium 
carbonate). The radiation from a group of Nernst 
burners was reflected in succession from five plane sur- 
faces of one of these materials, and, after passing through 
a spectrometer composed of concave silvered mirrors and 
a wire diffraction grating, fell on a Nicholls radiometer, 
the deflection of which could be observed. The residual 


a paper by 
new groups 


wave-lengths found are:—for rock salt, 52-3; for 
ammonium chloride, s1-4; for witherite, 46-0; and for 
strontianite, 43-2 10-° centimetre. 

A LARGE part of the November number of the 


Physikalische Zeitschrift is devoted to the papers read at 
the Versammlung deutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte at 
Vologne in September. .\mongst a number of interesting 
communications, note one from Dr. J. Classen, of 
Hamburg, on the value of the quotient clectric charge by 
mass for the kathode rays. Ilis method is that of Kauf- 
mann, in which the velocity of the electron is taken to 
be that due to its passage through the electric field between 
kathode and anode, and the effect of a magnetic field on 
the path of the electron is measured. In Dr. Classen’s 
experimients a Wehnelt kathode is situated a millimetre 
in front of a large anode with a hole a millimetre diameter 
at its centre, and the discharge tube js placed in a mag- 
netic field due to two large coils arranged in the Helmholtz 
manner. The deflections of the rays are determined photo- 
graphically. The valoe of the quotient obtained is 
U77 X10", ie. considerably less than the 1-86% 107 obtained 
by Kaufmann. 


we 


WeE have received a copy of the ‘‘ Guide-annuaire de 
Madagascar et Dépendances"' for the year 1908. ‘This 
official publication contains a complete list of Government 
officials in the various pravinees of Madagascar, and much 
valuable statistical information. 


We have received from Messrs.. John Wheldon and Co., 
of Great Queen Street, London, a copy of a catalogue of 
800 books and papers on cryptogamic botany which they 
‘offer for sale. The hooks are catalogued alphabetically by 
authors’ names under the headings alg:e, fungi, lichens, 
musci and hepatieze, filices, and general, 


MEssrs. SPOTTISWOODE AND Co. have scent us a copy of 
the autobiography of the late Sir Edward Frankland, which 
was edited and concluded by his two daughters, and 
printed for private circulation in 1902, under the title 
“sketches from the Life of Edward Frankland.’’ Copies 
of fis volame may now be obtained from 
Me--r-, Spottiswoode at the pree of 35. Gd. net. 


interesting 


Tur “rst two numbers have reached us of Pathologica, 
anew ©“: ohthly journal devoted to pathology, and haying 
astro); «') torial committee. The journal includes 
original ces, abstracts of recent publications, and 


reviews of books; it is published by Luigi Griffini, Genoa. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


Water VaAroUR IN THE .\TMOSPHERE OF Mars. A tele- 
gram from Prof, Lowell, published as Cireular No, 10> 
of the Kiel Centralstelle, reads as follows :—* Quantitative 
measures by Very, with his new spectral comparator, of 
slipher's spectrograms Mars mmron (7), show little a 
water vapor band twenty-two per cent. stronger in’ Mars 
spectrum than in our own air. Solar lines C equal.— 
Lowell.” 

Our readers will remember that early in the present 
year Mr. Slipher photographed the spectrum of Mars in 
which the a@ water-vapour band was considerably stronger, 
relatively, than in a similar spectrum of the moon, both 
spectra being taken when the objects were at about the 
same altitude (see Navcre, vol. Ixxvii., No. 2002, 
March 12, p. 442). It is to these photographs, presumably, 
that the above message refers, the queried word probably 
meaning “‘ moon.” 


we 


AACCBLERATION OF MATTER IN THE TaiL oF MOREHOUSE’s 
Comer.—tIn a pauper published in No. 22 of the Comptes 
rendus (November 30, p. 1033), MM. Baldet and Quénisscet 
give further details concerning the accelerating velocities 
of the agglomerations scen, on their photographs, in the 
tail of comet rgode. 

Between September 17 and November 6 nincty-six photo- 
graphs were obtained, with six different cameras, at the 
Juvisy Observatory, and, on examining these, it is quite 
possible to recognise the same features of the tail on 
photographs taken at different times on the same night 
and also on those taken on successive nights. 

The photographs taken on October 15 and 16, with an 
interval of nineteen hours, afford a good example. Measures 
made on that of October 15 showed that a luminous 
mass, then some 580,000 km. from the head, was travelling 
at a velocity of about 14 km. per sec. The same mass 
was easily recognisable on the photograph of Ovtober 16, 
and the measures showed that it was then about 
2,200,000 km. from the head, that is to say, it had 
travelled 1,600,000 km. during the interval; had 14 km. 
been muaintained as a uniform velocity, the distance covered 
would have been: only 960,000 km. Measures made on 
two plates taken on October 15, with an interval between 
the exposures of 1h. gom., showed that another similar 
luminous mass was travelling at the velocity of 58 kim. 
per sec. 

Other peculiarities in the tail are also noted, and in one 
of the two photographs which accompany the paper there 
is a remarkable deflection in the tail, not far from the 
head, which seems to indicate that the ejected matter had 
encountered some such obstructing mediam as would be 
provided hy metenritic débris. 

The peculiar changes of the comet’s appearance are also 
reviewed by Prof. Barnard in No. 4, vol. xsviii., of the 
Istrophysical Journal (p. 292, November). With three 
cameras, Prof. Barnard secured 190 negatives, which shaw 
serv strikingly how rapidly the enormous changes in the 
comet’s appearance took place. Two photographs repro- 
duced with the paper were taken on September 30 and 
October 1 respectively, the interval between the exposures 
being barely twenty-four hours; vet the general appear- 
ance of the tail was utterly transformed during that 
interval. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUPERIOR (KX,) Layer OF THE 
Scex’s .\amMosrurre.—In a paper published in No. 22 of the 
Comptes rendus (November 30, p. 1016), M. Deslandres 
states that hy employing a large spectrohcliograph of a 
special type he has succeeded in obtaining photographs 
with the pure radiation (&,) of the highest layer of the 
sun’s atmospherc. In previous work the calcium radia- 
tien, KK, the central dark reversal of the calcium JK line— 
has always becn mixed with varying proportions of the 
bright (IN,) reversals which bound it on cither side, con- 
sequently the photographs have shown the integrated 
phenomena of the highest layer and the laver immediately 
below it; but in the new photegraphs those phenomena 
peculiar to the upper layer are shown alone. The fayour- 
able weather of the last four months has permitted a fine 
set of such photographs, extending over four rotations of 
the sun, to he obtained. 
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Yhe principal characteristic of the K, images is the 
appearance of the long dark lines, which M. Deslandres 
has called filaments, joincd up by the less conspicuous 
and les» continuous lines designated alignements; these 
apparently intersect at particular points, three or four of 
them cutting each other in the same place. Vhen there 
are large, dark patches, some of which appear to lie above 
faculw, whilst others are cither attached to filaments or 
are independent. 

some of these filaments have been observed to persist 
in the same heliographic positions for several rotations, 
just as do spots in the lowest level, and this leads to the 
suggestion that spots and filaments are simply manifesta- 
tions of the same cyclonic motions in different parts of 
the circulation. The analogy to terrestrial cyclonic move- 
ments is shown to be very close, and it is suggested that 
the closer study of the solar may throw valuable light upon 
the working of the terrestrial fourbillons. 


LivERPOOL ASTRONOMICAL Society.—The report of the 
Liverpool .\stronomical Society for the session 1907-8 con- 
tains a namber af papers read by various members during 
the session; amongst them is the president’s address, in 
which Mr. Plummer gave an interesting description of the 
motion of Halley’s comet and the various methods by 
which it has been investigated. Papers were also read by 
Mr. Reynolds, describing the large reflector which he has 
set up at Birmingham and also the one he presented to 
the Helwan Observatory, and Father Cortie, whose dis- 
course dealt with the maintenance of the san’s heat. 


Oxe Hexpreo New Dovere Stars.—Bulletin No. 144 
from the Lick Observatory is devoted to a fist of 100 new 
double stars discovered by Dr. R. G. Aitken. This is the 
thirteenth list of its kind, bringing the total number of 
“ \itken "* doubles to 1900, and it includes closer com- 
panions to the previously known donbles = 22, 3 339, 
Csr paemoses S, 461, 8 b2-mandesest. 


Cee S OF THE VPannseaiGa) DEW 
OF SCIENCES FOR i908. 


AT the annual meeting of the academy, held an 
December 7, the president announced the prize 

awards as follows :— 

Geometry.—The grand prize of the mathematical 


sciences is divided in equal parts between Luigi Bianchi 
and C. Guichard; the Francceur prize is awarded to Emile 
Lemoine, for his worl taken as a whole; the Poncelet 
prize to Prof. Fredholm, of Stockholm, for his researches 
on integral equations. 

Mechanics.—The Montvon prize (mechanics) is awarded 
to E. Lebert. No memoir was received by the academy 
on the subject proposed for the Fourneyron prize (the 
thearetical or experimental study of steam turbines). 

Nawtgation.—The extraordinary prize for the navy is 
divided between M. Labeuf (25n0 frances), for his work 
on submarines, M. Dunoyer (25no0 francs), for his electro- 
magnetic compass, and M. Dautriche (1000 francs), for 
his work on the influence of alkaline salts on the power 
af explosive materials; the Plumey prize is divided between 
M. Codron (150n francs), for his work on machine tools, 
M. Marchis (1500 francs), for his work on the use of 
poor gas and the production and application of low 
temperatures, and MM. Fortant and Le Besnerais (1000 
francs), for thefr memoir on the oscillations of water along 
a vertical wall. 

Astronomy.—The Pierre Guzman prize is not awarded. 
The Lalande prize is divided between W. L. Elkin and 
F. L. Chase, for their researches on the determination af 
stellar parallax, M. F. Smith reeciving a mention; the 
Valz prize is awarded to Michel Luizet, for his researches 
on terrestrial magnetism, atmospheric electricity, and 
variable stars. No memoir has been received on the sub- 
ject proposed for the Damniseau prize (the theory nf the 
minor planet Eros based on known observations). Pierre 
Puiseux receives the Janssen prize for the whole of his 
astronomical work. 

Geography.—The Gay prize is divided unequally between 
Louis Gentil, for his topographical and geological work 
in Morocco, Prosper Larras, Abel Larras, and Marcel 
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Tranb, for surveying work in the same country; the 
Tehihatchef prize is awarded to Lieut.-Colonel Bernard, 
for his memoir on the delimitation of the Franco-Siamese 
frontier; the Binoux prize is divided between Pan] Heil- 
bronner, for his memoir on the geometrical description of 
the French Hautes Alpes, and Jules Richard, for his works 
and book on oceanography. Mentions are attributed to 
MM. Mazeran and Réne Bossiére. The Delalande- 
Guerineau prize is awarded to Auguste Chevalier, for his 
researches on the flora and economical resources of tropical 
Africa. 

Physics.—André Blonde! receives the Hébert prize, for 
his researches on the electric arc; Marcel Brillouin the 
Ilughes prize, for his book on the viscosity of liquids and 
gases. 

Chentistry.—The Jecker prize is awarded to Ph. Barbier, 
for his researches in organic chemistry; the Cahours prize 
to MM. Gain and Pierre Carré (in equal parts); Montyon 
prizes (unhealthy trades) to A. Frois, for his work on dust 
arising in industrial occupations, and Georges Claude, for 
his practical applications of liquid gases; the Berthelot 
priz: to M. Fosse; the Fontannes prize to M. Pervin- 
quiére; the Bordin prize to F. Priem and M. Leriche. 

Botany.—The Dvusmaziéres prize is not awarded, but 
M. Hariot and Mile. Beléze receive honourable mentions ; 
the Montagne prize is awarded to Ernest Pinoy, for his 
studies in the myxomycctes; the De Coincy prize to Paul 
Guérin. 

Anatomy and Zoology.—For his work on the Colto- 
ptera, Pierre Lesne receives the Savigny prize; Jules 
Bourgeois the Thore prize, for the whole of his entamo- 
logical work. 

Medicine and Surgery.—Montyon prizes are awarded to 
MM. Frouin, Tissot, Carré, and Vallée, and MM. Rennes, 
Chevassu, and Joly are accorded mentions, MM. Georges 
Rosenthal, Adrien Lippmann, and Soubies citations. The 
Barbier prize is awarded jnintly to MM. Piettre and Vila, 
for their work on the blood of mammals and birds; the 
Bréant prize (interest, in equal parts) between MM. 


| Vincent and Remlinger; the Godard prize to MM. Lamy 
and Mayer jointly, for their studies on the mechanism of 


urinary secretion; the Baron Larrey prize to Dr. Bonnette, 
for his memoir on the dangers attending the use of blank 
cartridge; the Bellion prize to M. Basset, for his book 
on pathological anatomy, J. Alquier receiving an honour- 
able mention. The Mége prize is not awarded. The 
Serres prize is accorded to Albert Brachet, for the whole 
of his work on embrvogeny. 

Physiology.—The Montyon prize for experimental physio- 
logy is divided equally between J. Sellier, for his studies 
an the comparative physiology of digestinn, of muscular 
contraction, and the special physiology of the encephalus, 
Henri Pottevin, for his studies on the soluble ferments, and 
F. X. Lesbre and F. Maignon (jointly), for their contribu- 
tions to the physiology of the pneumogastric and spinal 
nerves. The Philipeaux prize is awarded to M. Lafon, 
for his experimental researches on diabetes and glycogen; 
the Lallemand prize to G. Pagano, for the whole of his 
researches on the nervous system; the Martin-Damourette 
prize to Eugéne Collin, for his application of the micro- 
scope to the determination of substances of vegetable 
origin; the Pourat prize to J. Lefévre, for his studies on 
the energetics of the animal body. 

Statistics—The Montyon prize is divided between MM. 
Deniker and Felhoen, MM. Risser and Laurent receiving 
mentions. 

General Prizes.—Berthclot medals are awarded to MM. 
Barbier, Gain, Pierre Carré, Frois, and Georges Claude. 
Charles Frémont receives the Tremont prize and J. H. 
Fabre the Gegner prize. The Lannelongue prize is 
divided between Mimes, Béclard, Ruck, Cusco, and 
de Nabias; the Wilde prize fetween MM. Tilhoff and 
Charles Nordmann; the Saintour prize between Paul 
Gaubert and Emile Riviére; the Jérome Ponti prize 
between J.ouis Bedel and Adrien Dollfus; the Hounllevigue 
prize between MM. Debijerne, Petot, and E. Fabry. The 
Estrade Delcros prize is awarded to Jacques Hadamard ; 
the prize founded by Mme. la Marquise de Laplace to- 
P. M. E. Lancrenon; and the prize founded hy M. Félix 
Rivnt to MM. P. M. FE. Lancrenon, G. E. A. Chavanes, 
and R. D. Blanchet. 


TEN SOORETIEI 
AUN 
\ "THEN the Discovery sailed for the Antarctic regions 

in August, 1901, Captain Scott took out an equip- 
ment of meteorological instruments, but the men who were 
to have used them were not on board. When South 
Victoria Lund was reached, the observations, therefore, 
had to be made by men who had not been trained for the 
work. The report on the observations which were made 
by Lieut. C. W. R. Royds and assistants shows that they 
ure to be congratulated on their success in carrying out 
arrangements for the exposure of the instruments and 
their devotion in maintaining the readings during their 
stay in South Victoria Land. 

The first volume of the report contains the observations 
made at the winter quarters of the Discovery at Ross 
Island, and also those made on sledge journeys from 
there at various times during 1902 : 
and 1903. Vhese have been examined 
and tabulated at the Meteorological 
Office under the direction of Dr. 
W. N. Shaw, and have been discussed 
in sections by Commander Campbell 
Rie pivion tinge liam vemel | Cn tirtise Di ouitis 
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Shaw, and Licut. Royds has written 
the introduction, giving details as to 
the exposure of the instruments. 

The Discovery's winter quarters 
sient vi Jeli, Gg SN SY sy, carmel Werner, 
166° 44/ 45" E., and observations were 
made every two hours from February 
9, 1902, to February 15, 1904. Whilst 
the Discovery wus at Ross Island it 
was remarkable how infrequently did 
the thermometers register tempcra- 
tures above freezing point, the imaxi- 
Mave 


it is noted that the ship was in a 
position much warmer than the 
regions surrounding. 

The fluctuations of the tempcrature 
were rapid and violent, and generally 
ussociated with a change of wind 
direction. .\ south wind often brought 
a rise of temperature. The alcohol 
minimum thermo neter was read and 
re-set every two hours, and when the 
observations were compared with the 


readings of the adjacent mercury 
thermometers the fact was brought 
out that there was a minimum in 


almost every two-hour period, and the 
thermograph readings also show this. 

The summers were notably cold; 
the highest mean temperature for any 
month was 26°-2 F., this being the 


mean for December, 1903. The 
coldest month was July, 1903, the 
mean teniperature being ~—21°-0 F. These are the values 


given in the preface and in one of the tables, but there 
are two other tables which give different months and 
temperatures. During April, 1903, the temperature never 
exceeded 0° F. 

Discussing the readings of the minimum thermometer, 
it is shown that the lowest readings of the day oftenest 
occurred within two hours of midnight. <A table is given 
showing the percentage frequency of the occurrence of 
the minimum of the day in each two-hour period. These 
values are given monthly and seasonally. On 37 per cent. 
t days the principal minimum occurred between 10 p.m. 
and 2 a.m. The values for the winter season show the 
Maximum frequency at this period of the day, and also a 
secondary maximum between noon and 2 p.m., the mini- 

1 “ National Antarctic Expedition, rgo1-4." 
servations at Winter Quarters and on Sledge Journeys, with discussions by 
various Authors. Pp, xiv+s548. (London: Royal Society, 19038.) 
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mum occurring at 8 amt. to 10 a.m. being the principal 
one. 

This table is put forward as very strong evidence that 
during the Antarctic winter night the temperature is 
affected by diurnal and semi-diurnal influences. The mean 
daily variation of temperature amounts only to 3° in 
summer and 1° in winter. 

The sunshine recorder was not set up until September 
rq, 1902, and there is no record after February 15, 1904. 
The amount of sunshine recorded is remarkably great. 
In December, 1903, 490 hours were registered, this being 
66 per cent. of the total possible. There were several 
notable spells of continuous sunshine; thus in December, 
1ga2, there was a period of eighty-seven hours’ unbroken 
sunshine, and in December, 1903, one of seventy hours. 
During the twelve days December 6-17, 1903, there were 
only fifteen hours without sunshine. 

The umount of cloud was observed and recorded 7890 


Seale ot Feet 


Fu. 1.—Map of sumh-western extremity of Ross tsland, showing winter quarters of H. M.S, Discovery, 


times. Less than one-tenth of the sky was occupied by 
clouds in 37-5 per cent. of the cases; 43 per cent. of the 
observations record that more than cight-tenths of the 
sky were clouded. The winter months were least cloudy. 

Although the readings of the wet- and dry-bulb thermo- 
meters were recorded, the values for humidity have not 
been tabulated, as it is the opinion of meteorologists that 
the relative humidity values obtained from very low 
thermometer readings are much open to doubt. The data 
are, however, sufficiently definite to show that the climate 
of Ross Island is undoubtedly very dry. 

Observations with a black-bulb thermometer in vactio 
gave remarkable results in the form of high readings. 
Thus for the month of December, 1902, when the mean 
temperature was 23°1 F., the average maximum on the 
black bulb was 123° F., and in January, 1903, only on 
one day did this thermometer fail to register 100° PF. It 
| is argued that the air over the Antarctic regions must be 
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very permeable to solar radiatiuns, and that this is due 
to the sinall amount of aqueous vapour present. 

During the two years under discusison no rain fell on 
Ross lslund. The measures of snowfall are somewhat 
doubtful, and were obtained by driving stakes into the 
snow and measuring at intervals the length exposed. ‘The 
only point that is definite ts that the total fall for the two 
Vours must have been very small. 

Observations on the amount of evaporation were made 
during the winter by weighing small dishes of ice daily, 
the icc having been formed in the dish so that the surface 
wis smooth and measurable. Notwithstanding the very 
low tempcratures of the winter months, the cvaporation 
was very great, the mean monthly value being 0-25 inch, 
which is almost double that for the winter months in 
London, where the temperature is nearly §0° higher. 
Uhcse observations confirm the opinion expressed as to the 
low humidity indicated by the wet- and dry-bulb thermo- 
mcter readings. 

The observations on wind direction, when reduced to 
cight points, show 8 per cent. of north winds, 5 per 
cent. of south winds, 61 per cent. between north and south 
on the east side, and 3 per cent. on the west side; 23 per 
cent. of the observations recorded ‘* calms.’’ The observa- 
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cussions of then Mr. Curtis and Commander Licpworth 
reach dilferent conchisions. 

Mr. Curtis, discussing the observations of pressure made 
by Lieut. Royds on his journey across the Barrier in 
Navember, 1903, plotted them on a distance scale, read- 
ing to and from the ship, and apart from the general 
fall on the outward journey and the rise on returning, 
recognises points which seem to indicate fairly definitely 
changes in altitude. Vhe reading taken at the furthest 
point of the journey (170 miles) was about 0-25 inch lower 
than that taken on the ship at the same time. If this 
gradient was real, then the winds experienced on the 
journey should have been stronger than were recarded. 
If the gradient was not rent, then the difference was most 
probably due to change of altitude. Assuming a rise of 
2 feet per mile (an amount apparently warranted by the 
evidence of ice pressure and the northerly movement of 
the ice barrier), and reducing the barometer readings 
accordingly, the pressure at the Jast station on the journey 
would then be read as one-tenth of an inch greater than 
at the ship. Mr. Curtis concludes, therefore, that the 
pressure rises to the south. 

Commander Hepworth, in his memoir on the climatology 
of South Victoria Land, makes a long and carcful com- 
parison of the observations made by 
all the Antarctic expeditions and on 
excursions from Ross Island. Atten- 
tion is often directed to pronounced 


differences between the weather ex- 


perienced by the sledge parties and 


that prevailing at the Discovery. 


Wind, temperature, and pressure all 


differ, and Commander Hepworth finds 


sufficient justification for accepting 
Lieut. Royds'’s statement that the 
winds on his journey across the 
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Barrier were south-westerly. 
Captain Scott in his book, “ The 


Voyage of the Discovery,” says, 


another excursion, ‘‘on comparing 


notes with this party we realised for 


the first time what a difference there 


might be in the weather conditions 


within easy reach of the ship. It was 


not only in the matter of tempera- 
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ture—as [I have already described—but 
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also in the force and direction of the 


Fic. 2.—Reproductions of traces of the self-recording instruments nt winter quarters, representing 


rapid fluctuations of temperature and an associated barometric trace. 


of temperatures between — 50° F. and 5° F., Tune 22 to 28, 1903. (2) Barograph record for com- 
parison showing the absence of any noteworthy change of pressure to correspond with changes of 


temperature. 


tions at Cape Armitage, with 
this. 

On the sledge journey made by Lieut. Royds and party 
to the south-east, across the Great Ice Barrier, observa- 
tions of wind direction were made, but the rough note- 
book does nut say whether the directions entered are 
“true”? or “ magnetic.’? Lieut. Royds afterwards wrote 
that they are “‘true’’ bearings, and indicate south-west 
winds. In the discussion by Mr. Curtis they are treated 
as doubtful, and as possibly easterly winds. The records 
of other slédge journevs often show southerly or south- 
westerly winds. 

The direction of mnyement of lower clouds was in 
47 per cent. cases between south-east and south-west; of 
Mount Ercbus smoke, 76 per cent. cases between south 
and west; of upper clouds, 64 per cent. cases between 
south-west and north-west. 

The mean barometric pressure during the _ periorl 
February, 1902, to January, 1904, was 2q:2q inches, and 
comparing this with the observations made on other ex- 
peditions, and bearing in mind the prevalence of easterly 
winds at the ship’s station, it is deduced that the baro- 
metric pressure should be relatively higher over the regions 
towards the Pole. 

In this connection the observations made on the various 
sledge journeys become important, though in the dis- 
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3000 yards away, agree 


wind. ... Already we had learnt 
that the prevalent wind at our winter 
quarters blew from the south-east 
through the Gap, and that this wind 
was usually local and frequently 
ceased within a mile or two from the 
ship.’ 

Commander Hepworth says that in 
correcting the observations of pressure made on sledge 
journeys he has assumed a mean altitude, whilst “it 
recognised at the same time that the assumption of a 
mean altitude is scarcely admissible, as the whole 
mechanism of ice distribution implies some gradual eleva- 
tion southwards—how much is an open question.”’ 

By this method of correction ‘‘ the results show that the 
mean pressure to the south differs but little from the mean 
pressure at the winter quarters.” 

“Tt seems not improbable that indeed from Cape Adare 
to Mount Longstaff and even still further to the south, the 
distribution of pressure conforms largely to the canfigura- 
tion of the high land, and that an area of relatively high 
pressure lies over the Jand to the westward of the coast 
ranges and relatively low over the Rass Sea, giving 
gradicnts for southerly winds during the greater portiun 
of the year.” 

The existence of the Antarctic anticyclone 
proved, though many facts pnint towards it. 

Some of the differences between the results arrived at 
by those who have discussed the observations are cer- 
tainly due, to some extent, to imperfections, some of them 
inevitable, in the observations themselves, but it seems 
probable that if the statements made by certain members 
of the expedition had heen accepted, as they should have 
been, snme of these differences might have disappenre:! 
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yo complete the work of the above expedition I left in 
June last for the Seychelles, accompanied by Mr. H. 
scott and Mr. J. C. F. Fryer as naturalists. We arrived 
there on July 10, but were unfortunately detained on Long 
Island, the quarantine station, for ten days. The time, 
however, was by no means wasted, as the island was fairly 
representative of low-country coco nut cultivation, and 
contained a fairly rich insect fauna, mainly of introduced 
species. We had beats also, and were thus cnabled to 
examine the recfs in its vicinity, collecting particularly the 
sedentary organisms. i 
On July 23 1 sent Mr. Fryer to examine Bird and 
Dennis, two islands seventy miles to the north of Mahé, on 
the edge of the Seychelles Bank. He remained a fortnight 
on each, examining them in all their aspects. The former 
was barren, with a vast number of sea birds breeding 
upon it, while the latter was planted in coco nuts. Both 
proved to be formed entirely of coral material, rock and 
sand, and both were found to be gradually washing away 
into the sea. The surlace reefs around them are insignifi- 
cant, and they gave the impression of being the remains 
of reels once widely extending along the north edge of the 
whole bank, On his return Mr. Fryer at once started 
down to visit the islands of Aldabra, -\ssumption, Cosmo- 
ledo, and Astove, among which he is to work for 
four months. These islands lic 1o the north-west of 
Madagascar, and due west of Farquhar Atoll, visited by 
the Sealark in 105. Assumption and Aldabra form the 
most western group, the former being a crescent-shaped 
bank, 32 miles long, and the latter a ring-shaped atoll, 
19 miles long by 7 miles across, almast completely sur- 
rounded by land, with a shallow lagoon. : 
-\stave and Cosmaledo form a second group, the former 
a ring-shaped atoll, 2 miles long, completely surrounded 
by land save for one passage to the south, and the latter 
an atoll, 9} miles by 7 miles, Iuyvoon 4 fathams, ring much 
broken up, with cight main islands. Aldabra js well 
known as the hame of gigantic land tortoises. Some rock 
from it in my possession contains abundant silica, al fact 
which makes the accompanying abstracts from Mr. Frver’s 


preliminary report on its adjacent islands of peculiar 
interest. 
On July 24, accompanied by Mr. Scott, I went ta 


Silhouette, the second highest island in. the Seychelles, 
2407 feet. We settled at 1600 fect, within the indigenous 
jungle, of which a square mile still exists. Here Mr. Scott 
remained until October 1, obtaining a rich collection of 
its insect fauna, which, allawing fnr the difference in the 
size and position of the islinds, appeared to be to a large 
degree comparable in its nature to that of the Sandwich 
Islands, The island itself is about 12 square miles in 
extent, with rugged granite hills, and two bays with flats 
covered with coco nuts. These owe their ‘existence to 
former fringing reefs, the level nf the island having 
changed to the extent of at least 30 feet within compara- 
tively recent times. The coco nut is grown up to 1200 
fect, hut the trees, as is also the case in Mahé, are infested 
with a fungoid disease, and do not bear well. 

-\fter a month in Silhouette 1 returned to Mahé, every 
part of which } visited in the ensuing seven weeks. For 
the most part I was occupied in examining: its geographical 
teatures, rocks, reefs, and jungles, and in collecting its 
plants, ‘of which I obtained upwards of 2000 sheets. | 
have little of general interest to add to my report in 
NATURE, January 25, 1906. Mahé showed the same change 
of level as Silhouette, and my former impression, that 
there might have been a more ancient clevatian of about 
200 feet, nraved ta be erroncous. Only about 2! square 
miles of the indigenous jungle are now left, and that is 
being graduallv affected by the reckless destruction of its 
larger trees. Mr. Scait is to collect its insects during 
the next four months, but it can scarcely be supposed that 
more than a small percentage of its indigenous fauna 
still manages to survive. This jungle area lies in the 
centre of the island, the north and south thirds of which, 


a For earlier Teports see NaturF, April 13, August ro, October 5, 
November u, December ot. 1905, and January 25, 1906. 
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being almost completely deforested, have become physio- 
logically dry, to the almost complete destruction of their 
indigenous flora and fauna. Much of the land, too, has 
been destraved by cassava planting, which is followed on 
the steep hill-sides by the washing away of the soil, con- 
verting them into bare glacis. 

J. Staxiey GArpINER. 


Astove, where we arrived first, is un atoll about 2 miles 
long by 13 miles broad; so far as | could tell it is entirely 
composed of elevated coral as a basis, with sand distributed 
in various places. The seaward beach in most parts is 
formed of sand, but in places coral rock forms small cliffs, 
showing very evident washing away. There is only one 
pass. This is narrow, and from the present rate of wash- 
ing away must be of fairly recent date. On the westward 
side of the pass are “coral rock ”’ cliffs, while on the 
east a good deal of piling up of big blocks has occurred. 


These blocks are all of coral rock, not dead corals. They 
appeared to have come partly from the present land 


(washed out) and partly from the reef, which, so far as 1] 
could see, was composed of coral rock only, and was not 
ordinary dead reef such us 1] saw at Bird Island, to the 
north of the Seychelles. The coral rock interested me 
very much. In places one could sce regulur fields of coral 
with all the corals in their natural positions, while here 
and there are small holes, 5 fect to o feet decp, with sides 
all encrusted with corals exactly as they grew. There was 
absolutely no question of piling up. The whole place is 
evidently exactly as it was underneath the sea. In parts 
of the island the corals have been more ‘‘ metamorphosed *’ 
into rock (not retaining their original structure), but 1 
could trace no correlation between the occurrence of this 
rock and its position on the island. In the north of the 
island there sre some dunes about 50 feet high, purely of 
wind formation. 1 dug a hole on the landward side of 
one, and found guano underneath with a sort of shingle 
below. J think the north-west mansoon must have been 
much stronger once, or cyclones morc frequent, to have 
driven this shingle inland. 

The lagoan is very shallaw: bottom of fine coral (7) 
mud, which makes the whole lagoan white, and forms a 
froth all round the shore. There ure one or two small 
islands near the pass. There will probably be twa more 
“passes ’? formed soon, one to the N.N.F. and another to 
the S.E. The reef to the west is sandy, with little living 
coral. It falls directly to ‘*no bottom ” without any 
slope, so that a ship cannot anchor, but is moored by 
lines to the reef. I searched the reef opposite the pass, 
but found no living corals, anly a piece or two of recently 
killed coral thrown up. As I have said before, it is rock, 
and not reef. In one place it drops to the sea in terraces, 
farming small waterfalls as the tide goes out. 

The next island we went to, Cosmoledo, represents a 
further stage in the stove condition. There are only a 
few islands left. The settlement is on Menai, with a 
fishing station on Wizard. The rock is the same as at 
Astove, but naturally there is very much more sand. All 
round the reef the remains of islands stick up Hike rock 
mushrooms. On Menai Island there is a mangrove swamp 
an the lugoon side, trees mostly small, as the larger have 
heen cut for their bark, used for tanning. There is a 
sund-dune, with some very old Casuarina. Everything 
was very dead and burnt up, and not nearly so attractive 
qs at Astave. I went also to Wizard, Goélette, and North- 
East Islands. Wizard is very sandy, but has the distinc- 
tion of having three good wells. I got a positive measure 
as to the rate of erasion, 1§ yards having gone in the 
last fifteen years (measured by Spur’s old house, which is 
now in the sea), Goélette is of no interest except as con- 
{nining some guano; Narth-East Island I only stayed on 
for a shart time; «ll the guano has been dug, and is now 
being taken ta the Cape. 1 caught a large lizard there, 
which occurs on none of the other islands, but it seems 
io me to be only a variety of the universal smal! one. 
We had wretched weather, very squally, and I seem to 
have spent most of my time in a whale-boat trying to 
get to somewhere. ; 

The next island, Assumption, is the most interesting 
of the three; it is not an atoll, and the settlement is a 
new one, so that everything is untouched. The rock is 
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the same as at the other islands, but is more changed, 
and possibly contains some mineral other than calcium, 
The most interesting feature was the presence of big pits, 
some very deep, all over the island. The rock seems to 
be honeyeombed with holes, sometimes covered in and 
sometimes open through the falling in of the superficial 
layer. Further, in three of these pits I found mangroves 
growing, all of very great age. Two contain Brugiera 
and one Ceriops. JT thoroughly explored all these holes, 
digging where possible. In one mangrove hole the bottom 
was guano; | dug 18 inches, but water came in so quickly 
that we could go no further. Yhe water was salt. The 
crowbar showed at least 5 feet more ‘* guano mud.” The 
hole was about 8 feet deep, and so there must have been 
at Teast 13 feet altogether. There was plenty of man- 
grove (Brugiera) seed, but very few young trees. This 
hole was on the eastward side of the island, near the sea. 
In another hole, just west of the centre of the island, the 
trees were also Brugiera. This hole was very deep (25 feet 
to 30 feet), with pools of brackish water (undoubtedly from 
the sea). Digging again was hopeless, and the crowbar 
found no bottom. I found some shells in the mangroves, 
most of which were dead. In another hole (north of the 
island) there were Ceriops trecs. The hole was 12 feet 
deep, the bottom wet and muddy, salt water standing on 
one side (and fluctuating with the tide). We tried digging 
here with more success, the water coming in from the 
sides, and not the bottom. We got down two holes 15 feet, 
and then found a great lump of coral, which the 
crowbar broke off. The water got so high that I 
could not tell whether this was a coral lump tumbled 
off the walls and fallen by chance in a natural position, or 
whether it was the bottom of the hole. So { dug another 
hole, and at a depth of 6 feet came to a soft, white 
ovze rock; how much of it there was I do not know, as 
we could only grovel for bits broken off by the crowbar 
in 4 feet of mud and water. Elow the mangroves got into 
these pits I cannot imagine. There is certainly nothing 
more than a free percolation from the sea. The only 
suggestion I have is that there have been two elevations, 
and that after the first the island was only a foot or two 
out of the water, possibly with protecting sand round the 
edge, and that it was covered with mangroves. 

In one hole I found the remains of land tortoises, which 
are certainly extinct now. Is there any historical 
evidence?? I[ send all I could find to try and ascertain 
the species, or rather to see if it is the same as the 


Aldabra one. I also send some things foumd by the 
manager in the guano which look like eggs of these 
tortoises. I heard that the same had been found also at 
Cosmoledo. 


The decpest hole was 45 fect deep, and contained 23 feet 
of water, which in all cases was salt. I tried to think 
if a lagoon formation could take place this way, but do 
not quite see it yet. The holes are certainly increasing 
in size owing to erosion and weathering, but must at the 
sime time get shallower. There are some high dunes, 
zo feet, at the south-east; wherever there is sand on the 
eust of an island a dune is formed; as a rule, however, 
this side is bare rock, as ithe sea is very heavy, and keeps 
it clear of sand. 

The vegetation of Assumption differs slightly from that 
of the other islands in that there are numbers of tanghain 
(Euphorhia abbott) and la fouche (Ficus) trees, which give 
the tand a different appearance. Of animals, I caught twe 
species of bat, from which I got same Nvcterobia. 


Jae hash RYER. 


THE ORIGIN OF THESSROTATO, 


ee is a curious fact that the origin of the potato of 
commerce, Solanum tuberosum, that is, the wild 
species from whence it was derived by selective cultivation, 


has hitherto baffled research, none of the many wild 
species of that genus agreeing sufficiently closely in 
character to be identified with any of the innumerable 


varicties existing. This in itself might have been of little 
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importance had not the outbreak of the potato disease 
in the last century suggested the wisdom of finding the 
original wild species, and by crossing it with the cultivated 
forms, of infusing fresh vigour into the latter, and thus 
to some extent fortify them against that destructive 
plague. To this end Mr. A. W. Sutton, of Reading, 
collected as many of the wild species as he could from 
the native habitats in Chili and Peru, and also from out- 
side sources in North America and elsewhere, but none 
of these could be accepted as the parental form of the 
potato of commerce, and though many experiments were 
made in the way of hybridisation, the results were entirely 
negative so far as obtaining an improved strain was con- 
cerned, and the trials consequently ceased. 

A fresh impulse was given to Mr. Sutton’s researches by 
the alleged appearance in France of a “ sport’? from a 
wild species known as Solanum commersonit, which 
‘ sport ’? was declared to be fully equal to good varieties 
of the potato of commerce, though it had arisen, as the 
presumed raiser asserted, from a tuber of the wild species 
named. Not only, however, did this *‘ sport” resemble 
closely a cultivated potato in all its characters, but investi- 
gation proved to all practical potato growers and experts 
that it was identical with a well-known variety, and that, 
in point of fact, it must have originated from a tuber 
or part of a tuber of that variety which had accidentally 
been in the soil in association with the wild tubers. The 
renewed research to establish this fact had, however, the 
result of re-directing Mr. Sutton’s attention to another 
wild species called S. etuberosum, which had been grown 
in Mr. Sutton’s ground for some twenty years, but which 
until 1906 had not been observed to produce any seed- 
berries, and had consequently not lent itself to seminal 
culture, but during that period its tubers, originally small 
and about the size of marbles, but white and cdible, had 
increased to 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter, and when 
couked resembled closely an ordinary potato. In 1906, 
however, one seedberry was observed, and the opportunity 
of sowing was immediately seized upon. Hitherto all the 
recognised wild species when sown yielded true offspring, 
that is, no variation at all was observed, and Mr. Sutton’s 
surprise may therefore be judged when the twenty plants 
produced from this seedberry were not only of very varied 
character in foliage, flowers, and tubers, these last being 
of many colours and shapes, but they were diverse on 
precisely the lines of a batch of seedlings of the common 
potato, from which, indeed, they could not be discriminated 
even by an expert. The idea consequently arose that this 
might be due to cross-fertilisation with one of the ordinary 
potatoes in the vicinity, and though Mr. Sutton’s experl- 
ence led him to donbt this, he proceeded to check these 
results by a second sowing in 1908 from several seed- 
herries which had been successfully self-fertilised by hand, 
and were consequently free from suspicion. The resulting 
plants, however, were equally diverse, and on the same 
Ijnes. A second suggestion was then made that the parent 
plant, S. etuberosum, was not really a wild species, hut 
an escape from cultivation; but here, apart from the 
original smallness of the tubers, the botanist steps in, for 
all the wild species examined have pollen grains of a 
symmetrically ovat or elliptical shape, and S. etubcrosum 
has them of same form, while all pollen grains examined 
of cultivated potatoes are extremely irregular in size and 
shape, and no true elliptical ones are seen. The true 
specific character of S. etuberosum is thus established, 
while the identity of its offspring with that of the com- 
mercial potato equally establishes the fact of its being 
the original wild species. . 

Finally, a most important economical fact remains to 
he mentioned. For more than twenty years S. etuherosum 
has entirely defied the potato disease in the Reading 
srounds, though year after year subjected to infection by 
closely adjacent plants. The result originatly aimed at 
when the experiments commenced is thus more than 
achieved, since there is no necessity for cross-fertilising 
with the ordinary potato, which is susceptible to disease, 
and consequently we have all the vigour of the wild type 
without any taint whatever in the new strain of disease- 
proof or disease-resisting potatoes which, it is hoped, has 
Cuas. T. Drvery. 
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RADLO-ACTIVE CHAN GIES mauN Seleilie SE NR TELey 
| WISH particularly to refer to manifestations of radio- 

activity which are observed, not in artificially pre- 
pared materials like radium, but in the rocks and minerals 
of the earth’s crust, as we find them in nature. Let us 
eonsifier, in the first place, the most conspicuous cases of 
this kind. The source from which radium is obtained is 
the mineral pitchblende. This mineral occurs in veins, 
like the majority of the useful metals; 1 may refer par- 
ticularly to the mineral veins of Cornwall, so long famous 
as a source of tin. These veins are of the nature of 
cracks, running through the granite and through the slate 
which adjoins it. he cracks have been filled up by the 
various metallic ores which have been introduced by pre- 
cipitation or sublimation, the exact nature of the process 
being somewhat obscure. 

1 will now show you an experiment, due to Sir W. 
Crookes, which illustrates the radio-activity of pitchblende 
in a very beautiful manner. <A flat polished slab of pitch- 
blende intergrown with a varicty of other material which 
is not radio-active was laid face to face with a photo- 
graphic plate, which was developed after the lapse of 
about a week of contact. The radium and other radio- 
active substances contained in the pitchblende have acted 
photographically upon the plate, while, of course, those 
portions of the miuterial which are not radio-active have 
exerted no such action. Thus pitchblende has, as it were, 
taken its own portrait, which 1 now show you on tne 
sereen. 

Pitchblende, the principal radium ore, contains, as you 
know, only an infinitesimal percentage of radium, the 
bulk of the substance being made up of oxide of uranium. 
Uranium is commonly spoken of as a rare metal; but 
terms of this kind are comparative only, and in contrast 
with radium, which is more than a million times searcer, 
it seems common enough. Now J wish to speak for a 
little about this association of uranium and radium in 


pitchblende. Is it accidental, or has it some special signifi- 
cance? | hope to be able to convince you that it has. 


in the early days of radium it was common to hear 
the difficulty emphasised that while there was no reason 
for doubting that the radiam) which was found in the 
carth had been there as loog as other metals, a substance 
that was continually giving out energy in this way was 
obviously delving the greatest physical generalisation of 
the nineteenth century the law of the conservation of 
energy. We cannot, however, afford to sacrifice this law 
so easily, and a ready mode of escupe offers itself if we 
suppose that a continual waste of radium is occurring. 
In that case it becomes necessary to suppose, also, that 
the supply is in some way replenished, for otherwise all 
the radium would have wasted long ago. From what 
material are the [resh supplies of radium derived? ‘They 
must be derived from some other substance contained in 
the mineral where the radium is found, and there is now 
reason to feel sure that uranium is the substance in 
question. 

We have convincing proof of this in the fact that the 
amount of radium found in the mioeral is always in direct 
proportion to the quantity of uranium which it contains. 
! should perhaps say, to avoid misconception, that there 
is good reason for believing that several transitional stages 
exist through which uranium passes on its road to become 
radium. It is not necessary, however, to take into account 
the existence of these intermediate products in order to 
form a clear idea of the process by which the supply of 
radium is kept up. Uranium changes spontaneously, 
though very slowly, into radium, and the amount of 
radian produced per annum, for example, will be pro- 
portionate to the amount of uranium present. On the 
other hand, a certain Traction of the total amount of 
radium present decays per annum, and the balance of this 
account of profit and loss will represent the amount of 
radium found in the mincral at any time that we examine 
it, There will be no difficulty in secing that on this theory 
the amount of the radium in the mineral should be pro- 
portionate to the amount of uranium, and exoeriment fully 
canfirms the theory by showing that such is in fact the 
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clear and distinct case.of. the 
so long unsuccessfully searched 


case. We chave here 
trunsmutation of metals, 
for, 

Let us now come back to the pitchblende. 

What was the source of metalliferous. ores found in 
Mineral veins is a very much vexed question, and no-solu- 
tion of it which has yet been-proposed can be -said- to 
be altogether free from difficulty, One of the most 
plausible theories, however, supposes that. the metals -have 
been derived from the rocks by which the veins .are 
traversed. We are not here coneerned with .metalliferous 
ores in general, but only with those which carry radio- 
active material. In deciding whether the granite of Corn- 
wall can be supposed to furnish the uranium. of- pitch- 
blende, it is, of course, fundamental to know whether 
any uranium jis present in the-rock. It should be suid, 
by way of preface, that the quantity must, at best, be 
very small, and certainly too smal! for detection by the 
methods of chemical analysis as ordinarily applied. We 
have seen that uranium in nature is invariably accom- 
panied by a proportionate quantity of radium, and as it 
is in practice much easier to detect minute quantities of 
radium than to detect the corresponding quantities of 
uranium, it is best to look for the former only, and to 
be content to infer the presence of the latter. 

t have made a large number of experiments to find out 
how much radium there may be, not only in Cornish 
granite, but in a large variety of other rocks. In every 
ease the presence of radium has been established, though 
only to the extent of about one-millionth part of what 
is Tound in pitchblende, and even that, it will be remem- 
bered, is not moch. If we take into account the very 
lurge bull of the granite and the very small bulk of the 
pitehblende vcins running through it, there is no difficulty 
in admitting that the granite was capable of supplying 
the radio-active material of the pitchblende. 

Granite, of course, consists of a varietv of different 
minerals, which give it its mottled appearance. These 
minerals, there is no reason to doubt, have been formed 
in the soccessive stages of crystallisation of an originally 
molten mass. There is a mineral called zircon, of which 
the jacinths sometimes set by jewellers are a variety, 
which is present in very minute crystals in granite. These 
minute crystals of zireon have a very  charactvristic 
geometrical shape; a square prism terminated at each end 
by a pyramid. The fact that they have this perfeet shape 
is a proof that they have been perfectly [ree to assume 
their natural form, and have not been hampered for want 
of space by other minerals surrounding them. The in- 
ference is plain that zircon has been one of the first 
minerals to crystallise in the consolidation of granite. 

1 have found that this zircon is very much richer in 
radium than the granite generally, though, on the other 
hand, it is poor compared with pitchblende. It seems 
clear that the minerals which crystallise first take an 
unfair share of the radio-active elements, leaving the rest 
of the magma impoverished. 

In the light of this observation, Prof. Joly, of Dublin, 
has been enabled to explain a curious appearance which 
is seen when a section of the granite thin enough to be 
transparent is cxamined under the microscope. This 
appearance in one of [rof. Joly'’s photographs of 
a minute erystal of zircon, which is «mbedded in a large 
crystal of mica. Vou will observe that the material 
surrounding the zircon for u definite distance outwards 
has become darkened in colour. The altered region round 
the speck of zircon is praetically circular, and is remin- 
iscent of a spot of grease on cloth. 


is seen 


Prof. Joly has pointed out that this alteration in the 
surrounding materials must be due io the radio-activity 


of the zircon. That radio-active materials are capable of 
prodocing such colorations has been known from the early 
days of radium, You sec, for instance, projected on the 
screen, the image of « glass botUle, in which a radium 
preparation has been kept. Though originally of colour- 


less glass, it has been stained a deep purple by long- 
continued action of radium. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that this idea, though 
plausible, is no more than a guess. It is, however, much 
more thin that. We know, from the investigations of 
Prof. Bragg and Mr. Kleeman, that the a particles of 
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radium, which constitute the most important feature of | had ever come under observation befure, and it was, there- 


radio-active emission, are only able to penetrate a limited 
and definite distance into solid materials. They then lose 
their characteristic properties, if, indeed, they are not 
altugether stopped. This distance has been measured 
experimentally, and Prof. Joly has shown that the distance 
is Just the sume as that to which the alteration round 
the zircon crystals extends. Thus we have full quantitu- 
tive cunfirmation of the theory which attributes it to 
radio-activity. 

I will now pass from the discussion of a very minute 
phenomenon to the discussion of a large-scale one. It will 
be familiar to many of you that, in the opinion of some, 
at least there is reason for changing the views which 
have been held for two generations concerning the earth’s 
internal heat. We know that there is, at any rate, some 
radium in the earth, and that radium gives out heat. 
Thus it cannot be disputed that some part of the earth’s 
internal heat must be due to this cause; the only question 
which remains is whether this part is large or small, 
whether, in fact, the earth’s internal heat is chiefly to be 
accounted for as a smal! remnant of the much greater 
internal heat which it once possessed, or whether there 
is enough radio-active material in the earth to supply 
most of the annual loss by conduction through the crust 
and radiation into space. 

‘As I mentioned before, 1 have made a large number 
of determinations of the quantity of radium in the rocks 
of which the superficial portions of the earth are con- 
stituted. hese are found to be so rich in radium that 
the difficulty is not so much to account for the internal 
heat of the earth, as determined by underground observa- 
tions of temperature, but rather to understand why it is 
not much hotter. 1] have suggested, as an explanation, 
that this general distribution of radio-active material, 
which pervades the outer parts of the earth, is in reality 
superficial, extending only to some moderate number of 
miles in depth, though no doubt much deeper than the 
deepest mines. I am not wholly satisfied, however, of 
the sufficiency of this explanation. Radium, and the series 
of products of which it is one, are not the only radio- 
active materials in the earth; there is another series, of 
which thorium is a member, and there is good reason to 
suppose that thorium is present in rocks in such quantity 
as to add appreciably to the evolution of heat. Taking 
this into aceount, we should probably find, if we had 
exact data for calculation, that the thickness of rock con- 
taining radio-active material was so small that the material 
of the interiur would somewhere have exuded, in the course 
of the violent dislocations and earth movements which 
geology reveals to us. No material, however, appears 
anvwhere at the earth’s surface which can plausibly be 
regarded as representative of the unknown interior if the 
suggested hypothesis is accepted. It cannot be denied 
that the subject is at present obscure. Possibly an ex- 
planiution may be found by supposing that the activity 
of uranium may be arrested at high temperatures. We 
have at present no adequate experimental evidence on the 
subject. It is known that there is very little effect of this 
kind on radinm. If, however, the activity of uranium 
were arrested at a high temperature, the supply of radium 
and all the other members of the series would fall off, 
and thus the aggregate heat production of the whole series 
might he greatly diminished. 

1 shall now pass to another branch of the subject. The 
investigations of Sir William Ramsay and Mr. Soddy have 
proved that there is continuous evolution of helium from 
the radium emanation. We have good reasons, into 
which, however, 1 do not propose to enter, for considering 
that the same is true of radio-active changes in general, 
at all events those in which there is an emission of radia- 
tion. [[elium’ is probably evolved at each stage of the 
transformation of uranium, and at each stage of the trans- 
formation of thorium; and it results that the natural 
minerals and ores in which these elements are found con- 
tain a store of helium, which has accumulated in them 
and remains locked up in their pores. 

‘\s already mentioned, I have succeeded in determining 
the presence of radium in granite. Thus it becomes 
natural to inquire whether the corresponding amount of 
helium is to be found there too. Nothing of the kind 
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fore, with some interest that 1 made the experiment. 
You see before you a vacuum tube of helium prepared 
from ordinary granite. he characteristic yellow glow 
will satisfy anyone acquainted with the appearance of a 
helium discharge of the presence of the gas. 

The facility with which helium was detected in granite 
suggested further experimental problems. The  un- 
doubtedly radio-active elements are at present confined to 
uranium and thorium, and their respective families of 
deseendants. Evidence has becn produced, by myself 
among others, which suggests that lead and some other 
elements possess a feeble radio-activity of their own; but 
this evidence is somewhat equivocal. It seemed highly 
desirable to attack the question in a new way, and the idea 
suggested itself of looking for helium in the naturally 
occurring ores of all the elements, common and _ rare. 
This had indeed been done, to some extent, from quite 
a different point of view, by Sir William Ramsay and his 
coadjutors, in their first investigations on helium; but 
their observations were directed to finding a_ practical 
source of the gas, and were not carried out with any- 
thing approaching the minuteness required for the present 
purpose. 

The upshot has been to prove the presence of helium 
in almost every mineral examined, and even in such un- 
promising materials as rock crystal, or common quartz 
sand. The quantity found in the various cases has varied 
very widely. In fact, minerals may be found having any 
helium content, from thorianite, which contains 10 cubic 
centimetres per gram, down to rock crystal, which con- 
tains about a ten-millionth part of that quantity. 

I have here a small tube of helium obtained from clear, 
colourless rock crystal, and you will have no difficulty in 
seeing the characteristic yellow glow as before. 

Are we to regard the helium in common minerals as 
due to a feeble radio-activity of the common elements? 
No doubt such an hypothesis is tempting, but it must be 
rejected. Radium is present everywhere in traces, and 
these traces are in general sufficient to account for the 
minute quantities of helium. This is illustrated in the 
fable below, which gives in round numbers the actual 
amount of helium extracted from various minerals by 
heat, and the amount of helium reckoned relatively to 
the radium. 
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There is reason to think, as already mentioned, that 
the presence of thorium would constitute another source 
of helium; but it is believed that this complication does 
not produce any appreciable effect in these cases. You 
will see that minerals like quartz, though they contain 
actually only an infinitesimal quantity of either substance, 
still show about the same proportion of helium to radium 
as the minerals which are rich in both. We may conclude 
that helium is connected with radium in the poor minerals 
as in the rich ones. 

I have, however, encountered an interesting exception 
to this rule in the mineral beryl. Beryl is, in all essentials, 
the same as emerald; the latter name is kept for stones 
which are of a clear, deep green colour; but scientifically 
the distinction is of no importance. Some beryls contain 
¢normously more helium than can be accounted for by 
the small traces of radium in them. Nor do they contain 
any appreciable quantity of other radio-active material. 
What view, then, can we take of the presence of helium 
in this mineral? It is, to me at least, difficult to believe 
that the gas can have been introduced from without. If 
not, can it have been generated from radium formerly 
existing in the beryl, but now exhausted? This, too, 
seems unlikely, for it would imply that beryls are older 
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than other minerals, and there is no plausibility in such 
a theory from the geological standpoint. My own opinion 
is that, in all probability, an element hitherto unknown 
exists in the mineral, from which the helium is generated. 
It may be objected that, in that case, the mineral ought 
to be radio-active. If, however, the radiation were 
emitted with less than the critical velocity, we should not 
be able to detect it, and nothing is known to make such 
an hypothesis improbable. 

In conclusion, | shall be well content if 1 have con- 
vinced you that there is still something to be learnt from 
careful examination of the most commonplace materials. 
If there is nothing new under the sun, there are, at least, 
unsuspected things going on inside the earth, where the 
sun cannot penctrate. 


EMO IIS NID) IB IDONE AMI KOAN UIE, 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Grascow.—Dr. C. H. Desch, of University College, 
London, has been appointed university lecturer in metal- 
lurgical chemistry in the place of Dr. C. E. Fawsitt, the 
new professor of chemistry in the University of Sydney, 
New South Wales. 


Oxroro.—Dr. Arthur J. Evans, F.R.S., has handed 
over as a free gift to the Ashmolean Museum the collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon jewellery and other relics bequeathed 
to him by his father, the late Sir John Evans. With it is 
also a comparative series illustrating the early Teutonic 
art of the Continent, including specimens of Scandinavian, 
Frankish, Lombard, and Gothic work. 


We learn from Science that Colonel Oliver H. Payne, 
of New York, has given 10,0001. to the endowment fund 
ol the University of Virginia. 

We have reccived a copy of the December issue of The 
Record, the magazine of the South-Western Polytechnic 


Institute, Chelsea. In addition to items of news about 
the work and play of students of the institution, the 
magazine contains short articles from members al the 


teaching staff and from students. 


Tue draft charter of incorporation of the University of 
Bristol has been issued. ‘The following are to be the first 
chief officers of the new university :—Chancellor, Mr. 
H. O. Wills; pro-Chancellors, the Bishop of Hereford, the 
Right Hon. Lewis Fry, and the Right Hon. Henry Hob- 
house; Vice-Chanccllor, Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S.; 
and treasurer, Mr. G. A. Wills. Women are to be 
eligible for any office in the University and for member- 
ship of any of its constituent bodies, and all degrees and 
courses of study in the University are to be open to 


them. It has been announced that the authorities of the 
Bristol University College have purchased the blind 
asylum and its land which adioin University College. The 


site thus secured will be used for the erection of part of 
the new university. 


AN appeal is being made on behalf of the Bethnal 
Green Free Library Institute, which was founded thirty 
years ago. The institute has no endowment and no State 
or rate aid, but is entirely maintained by voluntary gifts. 
There is a lending library, a reading room, and a large 
reference library. Classes for instruction in various sub- 
jects are held, and lectures by Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S., 
Dr. Andrew Wilson, Dr. W. H. Dallinger, F.R.S., and 
others, have becn provided. The library is entirely free. 
There is a debt of 2501. on the general fund, which the 
committee is anxious to clear off before the end of the 
vear. Contributions may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. 
IF. A. Bevan, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Ox Wednesday of last weck, December 9, the first annual 
‘inner of old students of the Royal College of Science 
was held at the Criterion Restaurant, and was attended 
by more than a hundred old students, in addition to 
pust and present members of the staff and members of 
the governing body of the Imperial College of Science 
and ‘Technology, of which the college now forms a part. 
The chair was taken by Mr. H. G. Wells, who was a 
student of the college during 1884-7. The tonst of the 
Royal College of Science was proposed by the Right Han. 
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A. H. D. Acland, who, after making some happy allusions 
to the descriptions of college life in one of Mr. Wells’s 
books, went on to say that the governing body of the 
Imperial College intends to do something to foster cor- 
porate life among the students by the erection of a sunit- 
able building for a students’ club. He also made an 
importunt statement as to the future of the college, indi- 
cating that the governors are fully alive to its great tradi- 
tions, and that the associateship will still continue to be 
given as the diploma in science, just as that of the School 
of Mines is to be the diploma in mining. Mr. A. E. 
Briscoe, who responded to the toast on behalf of the old 
students, said that students of the college have gone all 
over the world, and have had much to do in bringing 
ubout that efficient teaching of scientific method which 
has been so marked a feature of recent educational pro- 
gress. Many of the old students have made great names 
for themselves, and he attributed their success to the 
thoroughness of their training, and especially to the 
laboratory training they received. He hoped that under 
the new régime research will be the main work of the 
college. Subsequent speakers included Dr. H. A. Miers, 
principal of the University of London, who referred to 
the imperial character of the work of the college as a 
valuable feature of modern university life, and Prof. 
W. P. Wynne, who spoke of the debt owed by many old 
students to that much-abused body, the Department of 
Science and .\rt. At the conclusion of the dinner the 
ald students present proceeded to elect a provisional com- 
mittee to draw up rules for an old students’ association 
to be submitted to a special meeting at an early date. 
Mr. 1. 1. Itumberstone, 3 Selwood Place, South Nensing- 
ton, will act as secretary; all old students who are desirous 
af becoming members are requested to communicate with 
hin. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 
Lonpon. 

Royal Society, Navember 1to.—‘t On the Refraction and 
Dispersion of Krypton and Xenon, and their Relation to 
those of Ilelium and Argon.’’ By C. Cuthbertson and 
M. Cuthbertson. Communicated by Prof. F. T. Trouton, 
IP AS, 

The authors have determined the refraction and dis- 
persion of krypton and xenon with larger quantities of 
gas than were available at the time of their first isolation. 
The gases were prepared in the laboratory of Sir W. 
Ramsav by Prof. R. B. Moore. The atomic refractive 
index of krypton is found to be - 

x 5 ‘97 
w= r+ o-0008378 (1+ 7%, b 
and that of xenon 


10°14 
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B 304 ( te 


On comparing these figures with the refractive indices 
of helium and argon, as determined by W. Burton, it is 
shown that the refractivities for infinite wave-lengths are 
even more nearly in the ratios of whole numbers than the 
earlier values. Taking the value found for argon as the 
standard, the divergence from integral ratios is, for 
krypton, o-o per cent.; for helium, 034 per cent.; and for 
xeCnon, 2-25 per cent. 

lf the refractive indices are expresscd by means of 
Cauchy’s formula, »—1=a(1+b6/a*), it is found that, 
platting « against b for the four gases examined, the rela- 
tion is linear. 

Owing to the untrustworthiness of the cxisting deter- 
minsations of the dispersion of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen, comparison cannot be made with other groups 
of clements. 


Physical Society, November 27.—Dr C. Chree, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—A graphic method of dealing with 
refracting surfaces: H. S, Allen. A graphic method is 
given for finding the cardinal points for combinations of 
coaxial refracting surfaces. The method may be applied 
to such cases as that of two thin lenses a finite distance 
apart, two refracting surfaces forming a thick lens, or to 
the general case of the combination of two Jens svstems. 

An accurate method of measuring moments of inertia: 
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the fate Prof. W. Cassie. In this method use is made | measurements, the writer was enabled to formulate pro- 


of the periods of small oscillations of a balance-beam. 
The method consists in taking as standard moment of 
inertia u known mass hung from the knife-edge of a 
balance and comparing others with it. The time of swing 
is taken with the standard mass in one pan and a counter- 
poise in the other. The body the moment of inertia of 
which is required is attached to the beam in such a 
manner that the coefficient of the directive couple is un- 
altered, and the time of swing is determined without 
weights in the pans. From these times, with a know- 
ledge of the fengih of the beam and the masses used, the 
moment of inertia required is easily calcutated.—The 
diffusion of actinium and thorium emanations: S. Russ. 
Experiments were described in which the emanation of 
actinium was allowed to diffuse into the foflowing gases :— 
uir, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and argon. 
The diffusion coefficients of the emanation in these gases 
agree in generat with those calculated by means of 
Graham’s law, making use of the diffusion coefficient in 
air. The variation with pressure of the diffusion coefficient 
of the actinium emanation in air was shown to be quite 
in accordance with the ordinary gas laws, down to a few 


centimetres pressure, the product of the pressure and 
diffusion coefficient remaining practically constant. Ex- 
periments under identical experimental conditions with 


thorium emanation over a similar range of pressure also 
yield nearly a constant value for the product of pressure 
and diffusion coefficient. The’ ratio of the two constants 
thus obtained leads directly to a ratio of the mofecular 
weights of the two emanations, the result being that 
thorium emanation appears to have about 1-4 times the 
molecular weight of actinium emanation.—The elliptic 
polarisation produced by the direct transmission of a plane 
polarised stream through a plate of quartz, cut in the 
direction oblique to the optic axis, with a method of deter- 
mining the error of a plate supposed to be perpendicular 
to the axis: J. Walker.—An experimental investigation 
of Gibbs’s theory of surfacc-concentration regarded as the 
basis of adsorption: W. C. M. Lewis. 


Geological Society, Decemher 2.—Prof. W J. Sollas, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—The geological inter- 
pretation of the carth-movements associated with the 
Catifornian earthquake of April 18, 1906: R. D. Oldham. 
At the time of the San Francisco earthquake movement 
took place along a fault, known as the San Andreas 
fault, which can be traced for a distance of about 200 
mites. A re-measurement of the primary triangulation in 
the region shaken by the earthquake revealed consider- 
able displacements, increasing in amount as the fault is 
neared, and of such nature that places to the east of 
the fault were shifted southwards, while those to the 
west of it were shifted northwards. The extent and 
peculiar distribution of these displacements negative the 
supposition that the fault was the canse—it must rather 
be regarded as a consequence of, or an incident in, the 
earthquake, this word being used to denote the disturb- 
ance in its entircty. The author considers that the dis- 
placements cannot be explained in a satisfactory manner 
on the supposition that they are the result of strains affect- 
ing the crust of the earth as a whole, but may be ex- 
plained by the difference in character and behaviour of the 
materials composing the greater part of it, where pressures 
are great enough to produce the phenomena of solid flow, 
and of those in the outer skin, where the pressures are 
not great enough to produce any material difference in the 


behaviour of rocks from that which we associate with 
solidity, as experienced at the surface of the earth. The 
surface-displacements constituting the earthquake, as 


ordinarily understood, arise from disturbances in the outer 
skin; but in great earthquakes, like the one dealt with 
in the paper, these may be the result af more deep-seated 
disturbances affecting the whole crust of the earth. 


Linnean Societv, Decemher 3.—Dr. D, Hl. Scott, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Biscayan plankton: a 
memoir on the Ostracoda captured during the 1900 cruise 
of Jf.M.S. Research: Dr. G. Herbert Fowler. More 
than 7000 specimens had been identified, and in the case 
af more than 3000 the sex had been determined and the 
lengths of the shells measured. As the resul: of thesc 
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visionally a new law of growth in Crustacea :—'* During 
varly growth each stage increases at each moult by a 
percentage of its fength, which is constant for the species 
and sex.’’? For this the name of Brooks's flaw was sug- 
gested, Prof. W. K. Brooks having made the first 
observations which ied to it; it had been checked to some 
extent by observations on lobsters (Herrick) and crabs 
(Waddington).—Mimicry in spiders: R. Innes Pocock.— 
Note on Juniperus taxifolia, Hook. and <Arn.: Bunzo 
Hayata. This species had been described from specimens 
from the Bonin Istands, but had also been recorded from 
the province of Hupeh, China; further examination shows 
that the Chinese plant is specifically distinct from that 


' occurring in the Bonin Istands. 


Mathematical Society, December 10.— Sir W. D. Niven, 
presidént, in the chair.—The theory of waves propagated 
verticatly in the atmosphere: Prof. H, Lamb. Two cases 
are considered. In one the undisturbed atmosphere is taken 
to be at a uniform temperature. In the second the tempera- 
ture gradient is taken to be uniform, the temperature 
diminishing upwards. In both, the variations of pressure 
and density involved in the propagation of the waves are 
taken to fotlow the adiabatic faw. Even when viscosity is 
taken into account, it appears that the amplitude of the 
waves, due to arbitrary initial disturbances, tends to increase 
indefinitely as the waves travel upwards. One unexpected 
result is that an unlimited atmosphere may possess a 
definite natural period of vibration in the sense that an 
impressed local periodic force, of this, but of no other, 
period, would generate an oscillation of continuously in- 
creasing amplitude.—The representation of a function by 
series of Bessel’s functions: Dr. E. W. Hobson. The 
question considered is that of the convergence of a series 
of the kind that arises in the problem of the vibrations of 
a membrane or the two-dimensional vibrations of gas in 
a circular cylinder. It is shown that the series converges 
and its sum represents the function which it is meant to 
represent, in the same way as Fouricr’s series represents 
a function, provided that the function is integrable accord- 
ing to Lebesgue’s extended definition, and that if the func- 
tion is infinite at the origin, the infinity is not of too 
high an order. The order in question must be Jess than 
—Theory of Cauchy's principal values (fourth paper) : 
G. H. Hardy. The paper deals with the possibility of 
interchanging the order of integrations in repeated infinite 
integrals which have finite principal values. .\ number of 
results bearing on the problem of the inversion of a definite 
integrat are obtained.—Differentials : Dr. W. H. Young. 
It is shown that in the case of any number of variables 
the differentiats take precisely the place in expansion 
theorems which are occupied by the successive differential 
cocfficients in the case of functions of one variable.—The 
salution of the homogeneous linear difference equation of 
the second order: G. N. Watson. The problem is that of 
determining a function of the complex variable x which 
satisfies the equation 

A(x)f(x-+1)— B(x) f(x) + CO)f(x— 1) =0, ; 
wherein A(x), B(x), C(x) are known uniform functions, 
ft is shown that the required function can be determined 
provided the functions A, B, C satisfy restrictive con- 
ditions which are satisfied by wide classes of functions.— 
Four systems of three quaternary quadrics that can be 
expressed by means of five squares : Prof. A. C. Dixon. 
—-(1) The reduction of a quaternary cubic from the sum of 
six cubes to the sum of five; (2) addition to a paper on 
the eliminant of three quantics in two independent vari- 
ables: A. L. Dixen.—Note on a continued fraction equi- 
valent to the remainder after » terms of Taylor’s series: 
Prof, L. J. Rogers. Solid angles and potentials of plane 


discs: Batak Ram.—.\ method of solving the problem of 
Mersenne’s numbers: Dr. T. Stuart. 
EDINBURGH. 


Royal Society. November 16.—Dr. Burgess, vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair—An_ investigation of the seiches of 
Loch Earn by the Scottish Lake Survey, parts iii-v.: 
Prof. Chrystal. The part of this memoir communicated 
hore specially upon the endeavour, by critical examina- 
tion of seiche records, chiefly on Loch Earn, to come to 
some definite conclusion as to the origin of the seiche. 
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2 KO) 
Seven different causcs might be assigned, namely, pro- 
gression of the isobars, wind denivellation, rapid flood- 
ing, partial rainfall, squalls, impact of wind gusts, 


and periodic minor fluctuations of the atmospheric pressure. 
Lantern-slides were shown giving simultaneous micro- 
barograms, anemograms, and limnograms taken on Loch 
Earn, and from these it appeared that the most frequent 
causes of seiches were squalls and periodic minor fluctua- 
tions of atmospheric pressure. The well-known embroi- 
deries which appear on limnograms during windy or un- 
settled weather were found to be due, in many cases, to 
solitary waves or groups of waves which are raised by 
small squalls. In some cases these wave- -groups travel 
faster than the squall which produces them, so that the 
Jake vibration at certain places precedes the wind dis- 
turbance which has caused it but is following after it. 
A particularly good instance was observed of an atmo- 
spheric-pressure fluctuation which was steadily periodic 
for several complete periods, and which was immediately 
responded to by a seiche of marked periodicity. An 
account of the mathematical theory was reserved for the 
next meeting. 3 , chiefly on vortex 
motion: Prof. Andrew Gray. Tie ” depended upon a 
novel transformation of the usual hydrodynamical equa- 
tions, leading to specially neat forms of solution of certain 
types of problem. 

December 7.—Dr. Horne, F.R.S., vice-president, in the 
chair.—.\ monograph on the general morphology of the 
myxinoid fishes, based on a study of Myxine, part iti. 


were able to establish certain definite characters for each 
hypothetical class of tools. .\ comparison of eoliths, col- 
lected in considerable numbers from different sources, with 
the artificially produced tools showed a very close agree- 
ment in resprct of their characters. 
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Systematic Anatomy of Dicotyledons: a Handbook 
for Laboratories of Pure and \pplied Botany. 
By Dr. il. Solereder. Translated by L. A. Boodle 
and Dr. F. E. Fritsch. Revised by Dr. D. H. Scott. 
Vol. 1., Introduction, Polypetale, Gamopetale. 
Pp. xiitogg. Price 24s. net. Vol. II., Mono- 
chlamydew, Addenda, Concluding Remarks. 
Pp. vit6ss to 1182. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1908.) Price 24s. net. 


HE long-expected translation of Dr. Hans Sole- 
reder’s “ Systematische .\natomie der Dicotylc- 
don,’* which has recently been issued by the Clarendon 
Press, is the latest addition to the splendid series of 
English translations of classical German works for 
which all English-speaking people owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Oxford Press. 

Except for the introduction and for the “ concluding 
remarks,’ which appear at the end of the second 
volume, Dr. Solereder’s work cannot be recommended 
for a course of continuous reading. As a worl: of 
reference, however, and as an exhaustive guide ta the 
literature of the anato:iy of Dicotyledons, the bool: 
will be found to be invaluable. Under each natural 
order the vast amount of material to be dealt with is 
arranged according to a cammon plan; a review of 
the anatomical features is first given, this is then 
foHawed by an account of the structure of the leaf, the 
subject being subdivided under the epidermis, stomata, 
internal structure, crystals, hairs, glands, and the 
structure of the petiole. Whe structure of the axis 
forms the third division, which is subdivided accord- 
ing ta the peculiar needs of each natural order. Some 
account is also given of any anomalous or remarkable 
structures, and finally a complete list of the literature, 
brought, so far as possible, up to date, is placed at 
the end of each order. 

One hundred and fifty-three figures in the first 
volume and thirty-six in the second are scattered 
through the text to illustrate typical or peculiar 
anatomical features in the various orders or genera. 
It would clearly be impossible to attempt to review 
or to criticise in detail the vast mas» of material which 
has been compressed into the pages of these volumes, 
for the value of the book can only become apparent 
to anyone actually working in the laboratary at the 
comparative anatomy of a natural order or a group 
of genera. 

Dr. Solereder’s work will occupy much the samc 
position as a work of reference for the morphological 
botanist as the ** Index Kewensis ’’ does for the pure 
systematist. One looks through its pages in the hope 
of finding that some light may he shed on complicated 
taxonomic problems, only to be disappainted. Dr. 
Solereder'’s book, however, serves as the key by which 
the door may be opened by both the plant anatomist 
and taxonomist to a cammon field of fruitful inves- 
tigation. It is somewhat remarkable to notice the 
extent to which anatomical research tends to confirm 
the conclusions of the systematist, as, for instance, in 
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the Loganiacee ; all the genera of the |.oganioidez are 
found to have bicollateral vascular bundles, whilst all 
the Buddleioidew have simple collateral bundles. 
Further, in the allied order Gentianacez, bicollateral 
bundles are characteristic of practically all the reprc- 
sentatives with the exception of the Menyantheaw. As 
to the affinities of some of the orders, the position of 
which is uncertain, as, far instance, the Coriariacez, 
little further light, unfortunately, is shed by the 
anatomical method. On the other hand, the method 


may be of great service in the case of assigning a 
peculiar genus to its proper position in the natural 
system. The genus Chalepea, for example, which had 


been placed with the Pittosporea, has been transferred 
to the Sanifragacea:, owing to the absence of the resin 
canals characteristic af Pittosporez. 

A yet more interesting case of the service -vhich 
can be rendered to systematic work by the anatomical 
method was afforded some years ago by Radlkofer 
(British Association Report, Aberdeen, 1885), when 
he was attempting to determine some of the 
fragmentary material in old herbaria. From an 
examination of Sideroxylon mite, L., in the Linnaean 
herbarium, it was found that this plant did not belong 
to the Myrsineacew, as suggested by Sprengel, who 
named it Myrsine nuitis, Spreng., but was in reality a 
specimen of Ilex capensis, Sond. Another supposed 
species of Myrsine, MW. marginata, Hook. et Arn., was 
found, from the examination of a fragment of the 
plant, to belong ta the Sapotaceze, and to be a speci- 
men of Chrysophyllum marginatum. Unfortunately, 
Solereder has misquoted these facts in his book (p. 508, 
footnote 1), and refers M. mitis to the Sapotaceze and 
Al. marginata to the Hicineae. 

In the second volume the Monochlamydez occupy 
the first 158 pages; these are followed by 264 pages 
of addenda to the various natural orders, and the 
remainder of the volume is occupied by the concluding 
remarks (98 pages), a literature supplement embody- 
ing the latest papers, a brief index, and a glossary. 
lt is of interest to notice, among other points, that on 
anatomical evidence the natural order Basellaceze 
established by Moquin-Tandon is maintained as a dis- 
tinct order from the Chenopodiacez. 

In the concluding remarks the various characters 
which may be used in the anatomical method are 
passed in review under seven headings or chapters, and 
this summary is intended to serve as an aid in the 
determination of a plant by means of its anatomical 
characters. The seven subdivisions are :—(1) Structure 
of the lamina of the leaf; (2) structure of the petiole; 


(3) secretory and excretory receptacles; (4) hairy 
covering; (5) normal structure of the axis; (6) 


anomalous structure of the axis; (7) structure of the 
root. The treatment of the subject in these chapters is 
of a very exhaustive nature, and, so far as can be 
seen, every structure of importance in any part of the 
plant is carefully and systematically dealt with. 

Dr. Solereder makes an earnest appeal to system- 
atists to make use of the anatomical method so far 
as possible when publishing new genera and new 
species. In time, no doubt, this will be done, but at 
present the amount of material requiring careful and 
critical examination in our herbaria is so great, and 
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the work involved in the systematic adoption of the 
anatomical method is so enormous, that it seems 
hardly likely that great progress will be made in this 
direction for some time to come. 

The value of chemical substances in the plant is 
also emphasised for helping to establish points of 
affinity, though cases do occur in which similar sub- 
stances of a peculiar nature are found in quite un- 
related plants. One of the difficulties of the method 
lies in making the choice of those anatomical charac- 
ters which may prove to be of systematic importance. 
It is clear that characters, which are ancestral rather 
than adaptive, will be of most value from the taxo- 
nomic point of view. The value of an anatomical 
character, however, cannot be predicted, and at times 
exceptions will be found to a character which appears 
to be otherwise typical of the particular group or 
order. Much light may be expected to be thrown by 
the anatomical method as to whether certain features 
in a plant are to be regarded as ancestral or adaptive 
from a comparison with other closely allied plants; 
and it may be noted in passing that careful work in 
this direction is being done on the anatomy of seed- 
lings in this country. A word of warning, however, 
is necessary, which is not forgotten by the author, 
to those adopting the method, since it is not yet 
known whether a given character may be constant in 
a single species under different conditions of cultiva- 
tion. The tea-plant, for instance, may or may not 
possess spicular cells in the leaf. 

Dr. Solereder concludes his excellent and interesting 
introduction with a summing up of the possibilities of 
and warnings against the dangers of the anatomical 
method. It only remains to praise most highly the 
way in which Messrs. Boodle and Fritsch, under the 
careful editorship of Dr. Scott, have carried out the 
very arduous work of translating a volume, every 
page of which seems scarcely large enough to con- 
tain the solid and pregnant matter with with it is 
crowded. 

‘\ word of thanks must be added to Dr. Fritsch for 
the glossary at the end of the second volume, in 
which the chief terms used in anatomical description 
are defined, or a reference to a definite passage in the 
work is given where such terms are explained. In 
most cases the German equivalents of the terms are 
given, making the glossary of considerable value. 

AL Weis 


PROBLEMS OF THE PAPER MILL. 
Chapters on Paper-making. 
Theory and Practice of 
Beadle. Pp. vii+182. 
wood and Son, 1908.) 
HIS is a record of observations incidental to an 
analytical study of the process of *‘ beating ’* in 

the paper mills, the process by which the fibrous raw 
materials are prepared, by wet milling, for the actual 
paper-making operations. The central importance of 
the beating process is generally recognised; it is also 
evident that it is a highly complex operation. The 
purpose of this volume is to suggest to paper-makers 
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Vol. v., Concerning the 
Beating. By Clayton 
(London: Crosby Lock- 


what are the factors of the result, and how they may 
be effectually studied by way of observations which 
can be recorded in terms of numbers. 

The author's observations are in the main those of 
mechanical energy consumed in the various stages of 
beating, i.e. in the ‘‘ breaking in,”’ the ‘* beating ” 
proper, and in “‘ refining.”’ 

Beaters of the various types have been analytically 
studied, and the results are discussed in reference to 
the general structural details of the machines them- 
selves, as well as of the main working parts, that is, 
the roll and the bed-plate. The main purpose is to 
establish their relative economy and _ efficiency. 
Thus the Hollander is generally contrasted with the 
more modern types of beaters, e.g. the ‘* Reed,’’ the 
“ Taylor,’’ and the “ Tait engine,’’ and the separated 
operations of ‘‘ refining ’’ in such engines as_ the 
“Kingsland ”’ or ‘‘ Jordan.’"’ Chapter x., on ‘‘ the 
relative merits of stone and metal beater bars,’’ is a 
useful contribution to progressive problems. 

The author generally avoids drawing positive conclu- 
sions in view of the fact that efficiency, or the integral 
result of the preparation, involves those still obscure 
factors of condition, that is, the relation determined 
between the beaten fibres and the watery medium in 
which they are carried in suspension, to be compacted 
into the wet web on the wire of the paper machine 
or mould. This is the subject-matter of a special 
chapter (chapter xvii.), which records the results of 
experiments in the grading or fractionation of pulps 
by dry or wet methods, the former giving results 
according to dimensions, the latter introducing the 
complicating factor of ‘‘ hydration ’’ or ‘* wetness.”’ 

The book is certainly a record of progress in the 
technology of paper-making. It emphasises the criti- 
cism which paper-makers make on the realistic tenden- 
cies of our technical schools. A ‘‘ model’? paper- 
making plant, such as has been installed at the Man- 
chester School of Technology, is so far illusive in its 
realism that a ‘‘ model beater ’’ is not a representa- 
tion to scale of the working conditions of the ordinary 
engine; and as the beating process constitutes the 
essential preparation of pulps, the educational result 
of a model mill is weakened by the implication of an 
incorrect perspective. 

Contrariwise, the author’s observations suggest an 
individuality or idiosyneracy of beating engines, and 
this degree of unconformity to type entails special 
study of cach machine in work, which study may be 
purely empirical or may be based upon selective 
quantitative investigations of the essential factors. 

The technical records of this book are intended to 
serve as models of such investigations in the mill. 

The educational value of this volume is weakened by 
its method or want of method. The author trusts his 
matter to evolve its own logical form and cohesion, 
wherein he so far abdicates the privileged position of 
teacher, which is to be didactic even when some risks 
have to be taken in stating conclusions; this is neces- 
sary to awaken and sustain the interest of the 
student. 

The matter would be much improved by a clear 
exposé of principles, and the contributory factors of 
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aggregate effects, the experimental results being used 
to illustrate and develop the argument. 

These criticisms do not depreciate the value of the 
volume as a record of serious, useful experimental 
inquiry. It is expressly to be commended to managers 
and workers in the mill, who will find in it much to 
stimulate observation and investigation with imme- 
diately productive results. 


DHE NMVORES OF ViiVINAEUS: 


Linnaeus. Door Dr. J. Valckenier Suringar. 
Pp. i06. (s’Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1908.) 
HE scope of this volume may best be given 
by a summary of the introduction. The author 
says that though much has been written about 
Linnaeus, yet he is but imperfectly known, which 
is probably due to the fact that the various accounts 
and addresses only supply a very superficial picture 
of the man. His sexual system and binomial nomen- 
clature are the warp and woof of his work, and 
many who are content to regard Linnzeus as a great 
man are ready to ask if these two achievements are 
anything out of the common. With the exception of 
a few volumes of systematic descriptions, Linnzeus’s 
books are no longer read, for who in these days 
of rapid work can find sufficient time to read his 
Latin octavos? 

With a view to remedy this state of things, the 
author proceeded to study the works of Linnzus, 
and the farther he went the more his wonder grew. 
From the very first, Linnzeus was evidently a giant 
amongst his contemporaries, and from him a stream 
of science has flowed and has overpassed its boun- 
daries, leading with titanic force into new paths. 
Linnzeus’s work may be taken as an example for 
all time of methodic application and achievement. 
The year of the festival (1907, when the preface was 
written) mav be taken as a fitting opportunity to set 
out the result of the inquiries in honour of Linnzeus. 

Very little will be found in this volume of biographic 
detail which may readily be found elsewhere, The 
author’s aim has been to display the man and his 
ideals, so far as practicable, in his own words. In 
addition to this, the contemporaries and corre- 
spondents of Linnzeus have been drawn upon, espe- 
cially two men of renowned personality, Dillenius 
and Haller, the latter at once friend and opponent, 
and so giving a truer notion than by any other means. 

The author has thus produced a work which in 
many respects stands alone. Deliberately refusing to 
supply biographic details or speculations, it differs 
markedly from the admirable volumes of Prof. Fries 
and the unfinished fragment of the late Prof. Oscar 
Levertin. Dr. Suringar follows Linnaeus in his pub- 
lications from early years to maturity. He has scru- 
tinised the text and any published letters which bear 
upon them, and has thus succeeded in setting before 
us the man and his aims, his astonishing powers of 
work, his poetic imagination, his magnetic attrac- 


tion, his artless vanity, his real modesty—the modesty | 
of a great worker who has higher aims than those ° 
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attained. Full references are given to the illustrative 
passages, both in original and in translation. 

Dr. Suringar dwells at some length upon four ideas 
promulgated by Linnaeus in his ‘“‘ Systema Nature ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Genera Plantarum ”’ which soon followed it. 
These four are :—(1) A clear generic idea, (2) natural 
description of genera, (3) the sexual system, and 
(4) generic nomenclature. In each one of these, Lin- 
nzeus so immensely improved upon the notions of his 
predecessors that his improvements became predomin- 
ant almost of necessity. Each of these is separately 
considered and their relative merits weighed. 

We must confess that we should have been grateful 
if the author could have thrown more light upon the 
life of Linnzeus during those three busy years he 
spent in the Netherlands. The record is marvellous, 
even bearing in mind that Linnzus brought several 
manuscripts with him, but the cares of proof-reading 
must have been great. Clifford, though liberal, was 
keen upon securing full value for his outlay, and the 
splendid ‘‘ Hortus Cliffortianus ’’ was entirely com- 
posed and printed whilst Linnaeus was under Clifford’s 
roof, He confessed in a letter that he was too busy 
to eat, and still more so to sleep. Small wonder that 
three such strenuous years should have broken down 
the strong constitution of the young Swede, and made 
his longing for home irresistible. Possibly his life 
was too devoted to natural history to have any note- 
worthy events. 

No one can read the volume without gaining a 
better idea of the strong personality and genius of 
the SmAland curate’s son, who, by his genius and 
powers of work, transformed the whole conception 
of biology, and established it on a basis and with a 
nomenclature which permitted of its development ac- 
cording to modern needs. Everybody who was present 
last year at the Linnean celebrations in Sweden must 
have been struck by the deep hold Linnaeus has upon 
the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. Dr. Suringar 
has brought together passages from various sources 
which go very far to justify the pride of the Swedes 
in their great naturalist. jE. IDs Me 
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A Manual of Practical Physics for Students of Science 
and Engineering. Vol. i., Fundamental Measure- 
ments of the Properties of Matter and Heat. By 
E. S. Ferry and A. T. Jones. Pp. xit+273. (London : 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1908.) 


HIS volume is a very sound introduction to the 
practical measurement of the properties of 
matter and the more important properties of heat. 
The book is strictly practical, no attempt being made 
to discuss theories; sufficient explanation is, how- 
ever, usually given for a clear and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the succeeding experiment. 

The book commences with a consideration of the 
value of errors, the principles of which are not after- 
wards given due importance. The section then ends 
with a somewhat elementary introduction to the 
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graphical expression and reduction of results, and a 
number of algebraical summations for the later ap- 
plication of calculus from first principles. 

The measurement of distance, mass, and time calls 
for little remark. The apparatus described is not 
novel, but is fairly complete, comprising as it does 
all the common instruments of precision and the pre- 
cautions necessary for correct use. Here particularly 
the absence of theoretical considerations is noticed, the 
derivations of the units not receiving notice, e.g. no 
definition of the second is given. 

The third chapter deals with measurements of small 
quantities by means of the optical lever, a rather un- 
common experiment on a spirit-level, and a very good 
treatment by simple algebra of Amsler’s planimeter. 

Then follows a very limited introduction to velocity 
and acceleration, the only acceleration determined 
being g by the usual pendulum observations. Specific 
gravities and the calibration of weights are treated 
exhaustively. 

The chapters on moment of inertia and elasticity are 
somewhat difficult, as the explanations are complex 
algebraically. The experiment on moment of inertia 
by torsional oscillations is sound, but the experiment 
for Young's modulus is open to serious error due to 
slipping in the grips at both ends. The definition of 
“brittleness ’’ is misleading; those of flexure and 
rigidity are difficult but correct. 

The chapter on viscosity includes a good description 
of Poiseulle’s capillary-tube experiment. 

The measurement of temperature is, on the whole, 
accurately and completely given. The statement that 
gas thermometers can be used up to 1700° C. is not, 
however, correct so far as accuracy is concerned. 
Again, for the resistance thermometers difficulty of 
experiment has led the authors to evade the sulphur 
point and to minimise its importance. Mercury-in- 
glass thermometers are fully treated. : 

The experiments on the expansion of rods are open 
to the objection that the temperature must be indeter- 
minate near the ends, The absolute expansion of 
mercury and the cubical expansion of glass are given 
more successfully. 

The difficult subject of calorimetry receives consider- 


able attention and is sound. The method of mix- | 


tures, the bomb calorimeter, and the Junker calori- 
meter are described fully as pieces of apparatus most 
suitable for their respective purposes. 

An extremely short chapter gives an introduction to 
the principle of the conservation of energy, and the 
book concludes with some useful tables of physica! 
constants. Jes IBS, 
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L.M.B.C. Memoirs. N¥T. 
Pp. xviiit+209. (London : 
1908.) Price 6s. 6d. 

he is a remarkable thing, perhaps, that although the 

edible crab is of so much Importance as an article 

of food, and is also an easily obtained subject for the 

study of the morphology of the brachyurous Crustacea, 
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Cancer. By J. Pearson. 
Williams and Norgate, 


this is the first concise statement of its structure and 
habits that has been published in any language. 

It might have been advisable if the editor of the 
series had departed from his usual practice and allowed 
in this case the use of a short subtitle to the memoir, 
such as ‘* the edible crab,’’ since the books that have 
been published upon ‘*' Cancer ’’ in recent years are 
without number, whereas this is the only one on the 
crab. 

The need of a memoir on the subject has long been 
felt, as the records of investigation are scattered and 
somewhat difficult of access; but Mr. Pearson has 
evidently devoted very great care and patience to the 
collection of all the available information, and, having 
added to it a great deal that is new, he has produced 
a work which will certainly prove to be one of very 
great utility. 

The author has a liberal conception of what is neces- 
sary in a memoir concerning a single species, and he 
gives not only a detailed description of the external 
features and general anatomy, but also some important 
and useful notes on the histology and physiology. 
There are two surprising facts about Cancer which 
may be learned from this memoir. The one is that 
we know very little about the larval development of 


an animal that is so common and so useful, and 
absolutely nothing about its pre-larval stages. It may 
be that the early development follows a cours: 


that we might expect from our knowledge of these 
stages in other crabs; it may be that the study of 
these stages would not produce any facts of practical 
importance; but it is an object-lesson on unexplored 
fields of marine biological investigation that we have 
to confess to such ignorance about a familiar type. 
The second surprising fact, but not a new one to those 
who study fishery statistics, is that the value of the 
annual catch of crabs on the coasts of England and 
Wales alone is nearly 60,0001. But notwithstanding 
this fact we are indebted to the energy of Prof. Herd- 
man and his colleagues for the greater part of the 
necessary funds for the production of a memoir which 
must prove to be of great economic value. 

For the advanced student of zoology the memoir will 
undoubtedly prove of the greatest assistance when he 
comes to the dissection of the crab, and he will learn 
to appreciate the concise and, so far as we have been 
able to test them, accurate statements of anatomical 
facts and the thirteen beautiful plates by which the 
memoir is illustrated. It would have been better if 
the descriptions of the figures had been in many cases 
extended, so that the reader could see at a glance the 
principal points that each figure is intended to illus- 
trate. When there are so many plates, and no less 
than six full pages of reference letters arranged in 
alphabetical order, the system adopted becomes rather 
tiresome to the reader. It would also have been useful 
to the student if Mr. Pearson had given a short state- 
ment concerning the other common crabs of the coast 
for which Cancer might be mistaken and the prin- 
cipal features which distinguish them. But the 
memoir may be heartily welcomed as it is, and Prof. 
Herdman and Mr. Pearson congratulated on its 
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ULES OEE IN VN AIR eee ST ORY 
SOCIETY OF OXFORDSHIRE. 
Account of the shmolean Natural 

History Society of Oxfordshire, 1880-1905. By 

Frank Arthur Bellamy. Pp. xvit+s544. (Oxford: 

Published by the Author, 4 St. John’s Road, 1908.) 

Price tos. net. 

HE volume before us should have an interest, not 
only for members of the society in question, 
but for all naturalists, who should be glad to possess 
a record of the doings of one of the largest, most 
active, and—in virtue of its amalgamation with the 
\shmolean Society, founded in 1828—one of the oldest 
scientific societies in England. 1t is seldom that such 
an organisation finds so good a biographer; the pre- 
cision of the astronomer can be traced in the author’s 
attention to the minutest details of history, and the 
care taken to ensure accuracy with regard to every 
point mentioned. Owing to the arrangement adopted, 
it has evidently been impossible to avoid the slight 
overlapping of subject-matter, but there can be few if 
any questions relating to the society’s existence and 
work which are not dealt with in this very comprehen- 
sive record, 

It is probably true of almost all societies that they 
owe much to their officers, but especially has this been 
true of the Ashmolean Natural History Society of 
Oxiordshire in all stages of its chequered existence. 
Of the earliest officers of the ‘ old Ashmolean *? little 
is known, owing to the disappearance of the original 
minute-books; the ‘‘ Proceedings ”’ of that society were 
not published until some vears after its origin, though 
we learn (p. xv) from the Radcliffe Observer in 1866 
that 

“At the time of its institution it was second to 
scarcely any similar society in Europe, either in the 
roll of its illustrious members or in the value of its 
contributions to science.”’ 

So late as 1880, however, it had not opened its 
doors to any but members of the university, and this 
fact gave origin to the Oxfordshire Natural History 
Society and Field Club, founded by the even then 
well-known botanist Mr. George Claridge Druce, 
with the cooperation of many distinguished men of 
science, 

No circumstance is more happy in the history of 
the two societies than that when the “old Ash- 
molean "’ decided to unite the property and traditions 
of a glorious past and—shall we say?—a somewhat 
decadent present to the active existence and brilliant 
future of the society which now holds a well-deserved 
position as the senior scientific society of Oxford. 
The tale of how this was accomplished is fully set 
forth in Mr. Bellamy’s pages, as well as the part 
played by many of the society’s officers in bringing 
about this union. Perhaps a large share of honour 
may be felt to be due from English naturalists 
generally to Dr. V. H. Veley, F.R.S., whose 
strenuous exertions as last librarian of the older society 
alone saved from an ignoble fate and made available 
for all time one of the largest and most valuable 
lending scientific libraries in England, which included 
complete sets of periodicals no longer obtainable at 
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‘ny price, as well as single volumes of great rarity. | 
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, and no other chemistry at all. 


Mr. Bellamy’s history shows that no ‘“ winter 
wind ’’ of ingratitude ever blew over the Ashmolean 
Natural History Society, for are not all these things, 
as well as the labour of love of many presidents, 
treasurers, librarians, and secretaries, writ large in his 
chronicle? The only person whose unremitting if 
unobtrusive labours on behalf of the society receive a 
bare line of notice is the author himself (p. 121). 
But none who knows the inner history of the society 
will fail to give honour where honour is due. Such 
a record must necessarily contain many dry facts and 
statistics, which are of value mainly to those con- 
cerned, but there is ample evidence that such re- 
searches may he enlivened by flashes of humour, as 
in the accoun* of the recovery of the ancient wood- 
block (p. 59) and of other quaint occurrences. 

The book is excellently printed, and contains as 
frontispiece a portrait of the late Prof. J. O. West- 
wood. as ls Ye 


ELECTROCHEMICAL PRACTICE AND POWER 
DEVELOPMENT. 


(1) Cyanide Processes. By E. B. Wilson. Fourth 
edition. Revised and enlarged. Pp. viit+249. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons; London: 


Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1908.) Price 6s. 6d. net. 

(2) Electric Furnaces. The Production of Heat from 
Electrical Energy and the Construction of Electric 
Furnaces. By Wilhelm Borchers. English Trans- 
lation by H. G. Solomon. Pp. ix+224. (London : 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1908.) Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

(3) Hydro-clectric Practice. A Practical Manual of 
the Development of Water Power, its Conversion 
to Electric Energy, and its Distant Transmission, 
By H. A. E. C. von Schon. Pp. xv+382. (Phila- 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1908.) Price 25s. net. 

(1) HIS book upon ‘' Cyanide Processes for Gold 

Extraction ’’ is evidently intended for those 

who know nothing about the extraction of gold by 
means of cyanide, and it is therefore written in a 
style to suit the tyro, and is also intended to help 
those who wish to take up the cyanide-extracting 
industry. it commences with a description of ores 
suitable for the cyanide process, and starts off with 
the definition that any material which it will pay to 
work is an ore. Ores are distinguished as free, milly, 
refractory, acid, and base-metal ores, and it is shown 
how these various ores behave towards cyanide solu- 
tions. We notice on p. 11 that tellurium is said to 
be soluble in the presence of sodium dioxide, but 
sodium dioxide is hardly a substance which one expects 
to find employed in the extraction of gold. 

We regret to say that chapter ii. is very unsatis- 
factory. It deals with potassium cyanide and oxygen, 
and contains several equations, some of which are not 
correct; but chapter iii. is still worse, and this has 
to do with the chemistry of the operation. On p. 27 
we notice that there are men working the cyanide 
process successfully who know little of its chemistry 
From this chapter 
they will not learn correct chemistry of the cyanide 
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processes, and they certainly will not learn other 
chenuistry. 

The author seems to be unaware of the elementary 
principle that both sides of an equation must balance; 
in one case, for example, where there is only one 
potassium on the left-hand side of the equation he 
has potassium carbonate upon the other side. He 
gets over the difficulty of lack of potassium by writ- 
ing potassium carbonate KCO,. We may also point 
out that ferrous sulphate is not Fe,SO,; one would 
have thought that he might have found a more recent 
equation for the action of ferrous sulphate than that 
of Berzelius. The chapter on laboratory tests is 
better, but until we get to chapter v. (“ The Plant for 
Cyaniding ’’) the author is out of his depth. It is 
evident, however, that he does understand the practice 
of the cyanide process. 

It is interesting to note how, as the subject of 
“leaching ’’? has become better known, and the 
methods of treatment of the ore more carefully worked 
out, so the strength of the cyanide solution employed 
has gradually become weaker and weaker, and the ex- 
traction of gold, more through loss of cyanide during 
the operation, has become less. When the author comes 
to dealing with electrocyaniding, that is to say, the 
recovery of gold by electrical means, we wish he had 
asked someone else who understood the subject to write 
this part for him. He has collected many facts 
jumbled up in a manner which would spell absolute 
confusion to anyone not versed with electrochemical 
methods For example, speaking of anodes, and 
referring to platinum, he first of all says that the 
decomposition which takes place of the electrolyte at 
the anode is energy expended, not on work, but in 
setting free oxygen which will probably decompose 
the electrolyte; and then he goes on to write about 
the amount of platinum which should be liberated in 
an ampere-hour, but we do not profess to know what 
he means. The extraordinary thing is that all these 
mistakes of nomenclature and misprints occur in a 
book which is in its fourth edition. The practical 
part of the book with reference to leaching of the ores 
and so on can be recommended as being useful; we 
prefer not to say anything about the rest of it. 

(2) The second book is of an entirely different class, 
and is written in quite a different style. Any book 
by Prof. W. Borchers upon electric furnaces is sure to 
attract interest. We notice, however—but it is per- 
haps not to be wondered at—that the furnaces de- 
signed by Prof. Borchers himself loom rather large. 
He certainly has done much pioneering work, and 
has had some extremely good ideas, but it is to be 
feared that others gained by his suggestions more 
than he himself. 

The book commences with an introduction in which 
the conversion of electrical energy into heat is dis- 
cussed. Each chapter of the book deals with a 
different class of furnace, and in every case the sub- 
ject is treated in a more or less historical manner. 
Chapter ii. is devoted to direct-resistance heating, and 
deals in the first place with the production of 
aluminium, and we notice on P23) inemeterences na 
the Hcroult furnace, a mistake in which the word 
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‘‘ anode” twice occurs instead of ‘‘ cathode.’’ The 
chapter also has an account of the various induction 
furnaces, the description of which is all too short; this 
is such an important branch of electrometallurgy that 
it would have been well worth while to have given 
a much fuller and more descriptive account of it. 

Chapter iii. deals with indirect resistance furnaces, 
in which the substance to be heated is in contact with 
another material, which is electrically heated; this 
may be a core running through the furnace, which, 
by means of its resistance, becomes highly heated. 
The substance which it is required to heat or reduce 
is placed round about it, and thus receives the heat 
from the core. Mention is also made of the kryptol 
furnace. Direct arc heating is the subject of the next 
chapter, and here the author deals with carbide fur- 
naces, and refers to the acetylene arc furnace of 
Berthelot. The phosphorus arc furnace of Readman 
and Parker is also described. Indirect are heating is 
the subject of the next chapter, such, for example, as 
is employed in zinc furnaces for the distillation of the 
metal. 

The last two chapters are devoted respectively to 
the arrangement of furnaces for different miodes of 
heating, and to the construction of electric furnaces in 
general. A short appendix by the translator is 
devoted to some recent developments in electric steel 
furnaces. 

The book is decidedly useful, is very well illus- 
trated, and carefully translated, but at times the 
description is scrappy, and we are rather afraid the 
reader who knows nothing about furnaces will hardly 
get sufficient information to be of service. 

(3) The third book deals with hydro-electric practice, 
and is an extremely valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject. The author has written it for two classes of 
readers. The first part is intended for those who have 
no engineering training or experience—that is to say, 
for the layman who may desire to know something 
about water-power schemes, and to whom it is neces- 
sary to have some idea as to whether it would be 
advisable to risk anything in the undertaking or not. 
The second part, entitled ‘‘ Designing and Equipping 
the Plant,’’ is written for the student, and the aim 
of the author has been to make the treatment of this 
part of the subject complete in all its phases, with the 
exception that he presupposes a knowledge of the 


. principles of surveying and of the rudiments of hydrau- 


lics, hydrostatics, and dynamics. Occasionally in the 
first portion of the book, in order to make himself 
perfectly clear, the author gives definitions which are 
rather unnecessarily elementary; for example, is it 
necessary to say that all the water consumed by 
vegetation and vapourised is evaporation, and the 
portion which runs into the stream is the run-off? 

The enormous amount of trouble which Mr. von 
Schon has taken in the compilation of his facts can be 
seen from the table of rivers, drainage areas, and low 
monthly flow, which extends from p. 10 to p. 26, and, 
of course, there are many other tables and diagrams 
interspersed throughout the volume. 

Chapter ii. is entitled ‘* Power Opportunity,’”? mean- 
ing to say the possibilities of obtaining water from 
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any given source, and the author shows how the flow 
deductions can be estimated from the precipitations, 
that is, the amount of water obtained from rainfall, 
&c. He points out how, in one case, the failure to 
study this caused a syndicate to credit a certain source 
of output with 3500 h.p., where, as a matter of fact, 
the ‘‘ opportunity ’’ was good for about 1500 h.p., 
with 250 h.p. auxiliary plant to supplement the 
three months’ low-flow output. 1t will be seen, there- 
fore, that the reading of this book will help to pre- 
vent the investor from putting his money into ‘ wild- 
cat schemes.”’ 

Part ii., as already mentioned, is for the practical 
man, and certainly contains too many formule 
for the uninitiated, although these are absolutely 
essential to the engineer. This portion of the book 
commences with a survey which embraces all opera- 
tions by which the hydrographic, topographic, and 
geological characteristics are investigated. 

Having obtained the data furnished by a careful 
survey, the next chapter deals with the development 
programme, and this part is remarkably well illus- 
trated by means of line blocks, showing different 
methods of development; for instance, direct develop- 
ment in rocky gorge, short diversion development, 
distant development, and so on. 

The space at our disposal will not allow us to go 
more fully into this extremely interesting work. The 
half-tone illustrations of various power houses and 
power schemes are exceedingly well got up, and are 
a valuable aid to the reader. It only remains to say 
that the author is to be congratulated upon having 
brought out a book which is useful to the general 
public, and also of great value to the specialist. 


SOME NEW CHEMICAL BOOKS 

(1) Technical Chemists’ Handbook. By Dr. G. 
Lunge. Pp. xv+260. (London: Gurney and Jack- 
son, 1908.) Price ros. 6d. net. 

(2) Exercises in Elementary Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis for Students of Agriculture. By Dr. 
A. T. Lincoln and Dr. J. H. Walton, jun. Pp. xv+ 
218. (New York: The Macmillan Co.; London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 6s. 6d. net. 


(3) Laboratory Manual of Qualitative Analysis. By 
W. Segerblom. Pp. xii+136. (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1908.) Price 3s. 6d. 

(4) Synthetic Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. A. A. 


Blanchard. Pp. vilit89. (New York: J. Wiley 
and Sons; London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1908.) 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 

(5) The Fundamental Conceptions of Chemistry. 
Dr. S. M. J6rgensen. Translated by M. P. Appleby. 
Pp. vilit175. (London: Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, 1go8.) Price 2s. 6d. 

(6) Kurzes Repetitorium der Chemie. 1., Anorganische 
Chemie. By Dr. E. Bryk. Breitenstein’s Repeti- 
torien, No 7. Pp. iv+244. (Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 
1908.) Price 2.85 marks. 

(1) R. Lunge’s ‘‘ Technical Chemists’ Handbook ”’ 

is a new and revised edition of the extremely 
useful little volume, well known under the title of 

“The Alkali Makers’ Pocket-book,’? and later as 
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“The Alkali Makers’ Handbook.’’ In many respects 
the new volume, in the preparation of which the 
author has had the assistance of Dr. Berl, is unlike 
its predecessors, which were intended mainly for the 
laboratory of the alkali maker. The scope is greatly 
enlarged, and covers a variety of industries. The old 
material is brought up to date, and there are new 
chapters on water for boilers, on coal gas and its pro- 
ducts, on calcium carbide and acetylene, on fertilisers, 
aluminium salts, and calearcous cements. The book, 
although intended for the works, will also be found 
useful in a college laboratory in training the future 
professional chemist. Jt possesses, it may be added, 
a great advantage over many technical handbooks, for 
it embodies the results of long personal experience, 
and, being restricted in its scope, can afford space 
to enter into the minutiz of each operation. 

(2) The volume by Drs. Lincoln and Walton is in- 
tended for agricultural students. The first half is an 
introduction to the methods of ordinary quantitative 
analysis, and is written with great care and thorough- 
ness. It might include with advantage a few more 
gravimetric exercises. The second part is technical, 
and is devoted to the analysis of milk, butter, food- 
stuffs, fertilisers, and soils, and concludes with 
analytical problems and methods of calculation under 
the title ‘‘ stoichiometry.’’ There is little which calls 
for criticism, for the volume is evidently written by 
experts who are thoroughly au fait with their sub- 
ject. We would only direct attention to the fact that 
the standards given are mainly those of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, which are not in force in 
this country. The same may be said of some of the 
apparatus and methods. The Babcock method is, we 
believe, not used here, and the Hanus method is a 
modification of what is generally known as Hiibl’s 
method. It might be well to include in a subsequent 
reprint a figure of the Reichert-Meissl apparatus, and 
details of dimensions which are essential. The method 
of estimating potassium in soils is not given in suffi- 
cient detail for those special cases where modifications 
may be necessary. 

(3) It is difficult to realise the particular aspect of 
qualitative analysis which compels teachers to add to 
the already extensive literature on the subject. It is 
rarely that one finds a new arrangement, new tests, 
new apparatus, or new reactions. The order of the 
groups, the disposition of principal and subgroups, 
and the general and special reagents, are always the 
same. We have examined Mr. Segerblom’s volume in 


vain for something new or suggestive. We are in- 
clined to question the utility of general definitions at 
the beginning of a book, and certainly some of those 
given are not very happy. ‘‘ A reaction,’’ we are told, 
“is any phenomenon exhibited by a substance.” 
According to this, the breaking of glass would be a 
reaction. Although there is nothing that strikes cne 
as new, it may be said that the description of the 
different operations is full and clear; the book is 
excellently printed, and there is a useful appendix of 
“study questions ” to beguile the student’s leisure. 
(4) The little volume entitled ‘‘ Synthetic Inorganic 
Chemistry ’’ contains a description of a series of 
; Simple preparations of metallic compounds, and is 
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designed for the use of students in their second college 
term. Each preparation is introduced by a short 
theoretical discussion of the reaction involved, fol- 
lowed by details of procedure, and a number of sug- 
gestive questions which the student is required to 
answer in his note-hook. The scheme is excellent, 
and if conscientiously followed should afford an intelli- 
gent student the full benefit of each experiment. He 
is not supposed to work right through the book, but 
the experiments are to be distributed among the 
students, who are encouraged to be inquisitive as 
regards their neighbours’ activities, and so acquire 
indirectly all that the book contains. Considering that 
the matter is not very original, that there are no 
illustrations, and only eighty-nine pages of print, the 
price of 4s. 6d. seems rather high. 

(5) 1f ‘The Fundamental Conceptions of Chem- 
istry’ were printed as an aide-mémoire for a candi- 
date for the Inter. B.Sc., we should consider that the 
179 small pages of compressed general chemistry might 
serve a useful if not very dignified purpose. The book 
is full of facts and theories laid down 
fashion and with that want of precision and clear 
expusition which characterise the tutorial text-book. 
We cannot agree with the author that the book will 
‘“accustom the student to the methods of chemical 
reasoning,”’ unless, of course, chemical reasoning is, 
as one sometimes inclined to think, a different 
mental process from other kinds of reasoning. — Nor 
do we agree with him in admiring the elegance dis- 
played in the get-up of his book. We must, however, 
commend one special feature, namely, the historical 
references, which are numerous and generally accu- 
rate. It is interesting to learn the Christian names 
of chemists, who do not usually appear to have any. 
Such, for example, are Cato Maximilian Guldberg, 
Peter Waage, and Eilhardt Mitscherlich; Dulong and 
Petit are, however, coupled together, as usual, without 
Christian names. We should dissent from Dalton 
being described as a Manchester schoolmaster, and 
from the statement that owing to the discovery of 
oxygen, ‘‘ Lavoisier was able to realise what Mayow’s 
genius had arrived at a hundred years before.”’ 

(6) Dr. Bryk's ‘ Repetitorium ‘ is what it pro- 
fesses to be—a mere compilation of important faets 
to assist the student’s memory. It has been put 
together apparently with great care, and there are 
many useful tables containing a general summary of 
compounds of different elements. To anyone desirous 
of assimilating large quantities of information, the 
book may be safely commended; but we cannot 
promise that he will be intellectually stimulated by its 
perusal. ilo IBin (Cr, 
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Experimental Elasticity, A Manual for the Labora- 
tory. By Gaek. ©. «Searle suehss.) kp es \iarnon 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1908.) Price 5s. net. 

Tue author has embodied in this volume in a con- 

nected form the contents of a number of manuscripts 

which he had from time to time written for the use of 
students attending his class in practical physics at the 

Cavendish Laboratory. Chapters i. and ii., consisting 

of 7o pages, give an account of the elementary theory 
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.matical problems. 


in didactic © 


of elasticity, with solutions of some special mathe- 
Chapter iii., pp. 71-161, describes 
the experiments—numbered 1 to 14—prescribed for the 
student. Pages 162-183 comprise ten short notes, 
mostly on mathematical subjects. There is a table of 
contents and an index. 

The experiments, which relate mainly to the deter- 
mination of Young’s modulus and the rigidity in 
materials assumed isotropic, are very carefully de- 
scribed. The apparatus, which seems mostly designed 
by the author, is usually simple, and the student who 
goes through the course intelligently should have 
learned a good deal. The illustrations of Saint 
Venant’s principle of ‘‘ equipollent ’’ systems of force 
in chapter ii., due to Dr. Filon, are likely to be useful. 

Notwithstanding the merits of the book, it is a little 
difficult to picture a student for whom it would form 
the best possible introduction to the subject. The 
reader who requires the notes at the end seems hardly 
likely to follow the mathematical investigations intu 
the differences hetween adiabatic and isothermal elas- 
ticity in chapter i., or into the bending of a rod and 
the bending and twisting of a blade in chapter ii. 
The ordinary student would probably get a better grasp 
of the mathematical theory of elasticity from a study 
of the ordinary stress-strain and surface equations, and 
their application to a few really simple problems. 

The author’s attitude towards the application of 
isotropic elasticity to wires leaves something to be 
desired. On p. 113 he gives a table of values of 
Poisson’s ratio obtained by the method of one of his 
experiments. In five out of nine cases the valuc is 
impossible, excecding o.5. The impossibility, it is 
true, is pointed out, the phenomenon being ascribed to 
lack of isotropy. But this is much as if a temperance 
lecturer illustrated the evil effects of intemperance in 
his own person. <A safer course would be to confine 
the table to cases where isotropy is at least not ob- 
viously untenable, adding a warning that wires are 
frequently neither isotropic nor homogeneous, and that 
absurd results are often obtained by assuming that 
they are. It would also be as well to let physical 
students know that isotropy is not the only type of 
elasticity amenable to mathematical treatment. Vibra- 
tions in thin wires are theoretically a less satisfactory 
method of finding elastic constants for materials than 
are vibrations in long rods, but possibly Mr. Searle 
is reserving vibrations in rods for one of the further 
volumes adumbrated in his preface. C. CHREE. 


Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them. To be 
completed in 17 parts. Edited by Horace J. Wright 
and Walter P. Wright. With too coloured plates. 
(london: T. €, and@ewiG. jack.) SRiiccmisamen 
each part. 


THe first part is concerned entirely with roses, and 
includes twenty-four pages of letterpress. The writer 
discourses upon roses from the point of view of the 


garden decorator rather than that of the ex- 
hibitor, and, indeed, the mere exhibitor is given 
very little consideration. This is verv natural 


in such a work as this, which is undoubtedly intended 
for amateurs who wish to grow flowers for their own 
sake alone, and not for the glory that attends the 
winning of prizes at competitive exhibitions. 

The stvle is pleasant, and the reader is given an 
insight into the classification of roses in order to 


{enable him to understand the characteristics of the 


numerous types. Even the novice may soon acquire 
some knowledge of the hybrid teas, teas, hybrid per- 
petuals, noisettes, moss rose, polyantha rose (Rosa 
multiflora), the Wichuraiana roses (including such 
esteemed varieties as Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, 
and Hiawatha), and other tvpes. Some of these are 
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suitable tor cultivation in beds and borders, whilst 
others may be used for adorning pergolas, arches, 
pillars, summer-houses, or other structures. Direc- 
tions are given for cultivation and propagation, the 
process of budding being explained fully and illus- 
trated with appropriate cuts. Those who are not familiar 
with the varieties will find the selections of roses 
for different purposes of great assistance in choosing 
those which will be most suitable for their particular 
gardens. 

The text is large, bold print, and this being upon 
parchment paper, the convenience of the reader has 
been obviously studied. The coloured plates have 
been prepared from paintings of well-known artists, 
and many of them are pleasing, but others are too 
impressionist in character, particularly that represent- 
ing a Dorothy Perkins rose growing upon old trees. 
The effect of the rosy crimson flowers is depicted, 
but one cannot in the least trace any rose foliage, and 
even the plant itself takes no shape, and, therefore, 
cannot be distinguished. 

The second part contains the concluding portion ot 
the letterpress on roses, and the remaining pages are 
devoted to bulbous plants. The third part is a con- 
tinuation of the matter concerning bulbs. It contains 
excellent coloured plates of Lilium speciosum, ‘* Christ- 
mas Roses and Glory of the Snow," and ‘ Madonna 
Lilies and Roses.’? These are the best plates in the 
third part, and the figure of a church as the back-~- 
ground to the last-mentioned picture is an agreeable 
and appropriate feature. 


The Philosophical Basis of Religion; a Series of Lec- 
tures. By Dr. J. Watson. Pp. xxviiit485. (Glas- 
gow: J. MacLehose and Sons, 1907.) Price 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Pror. Watson, who is already well known to philo- , 


sophical students by his work on Kant, has, by the 
publication of this collection of lectures, laid a still 
larger circle of readers under an obligation. The 
recent congress at Oxford gave sufficient evidence of 
the present widespread interest in religion as a social 
phenomenon—an interest largely independent of any 
attitude towards its claims upon the individual. There 


will be many scientific students who will turn with | 


profit to Prof. Watson’s addresses—admirably lucid 
as they are, and agreeably free from technicalities— 
for a treatment of the subject that forms an entirely 
necessary complement to the comparative method. 

The author presents his argument as an attempt 
to solve the problem of re-building upon a basis of 
reason the theological beliefs which (he holds) no 
longer rest securely upon their ancient foundation of 
authority. The solution he develops takes the form 
of a ‘‘ constructive idealism ’’ based upon “‘ the prin- 
ciple that the world is rational and is capable of being 
comprehended by us in virtue of the rationality which 
is our deepest and truest nature.’’ The fulfilment of 
this programme necessitates an examination, first, of 
typical views on the nature and functions of dogma 
(such as those of Newman, Loisy, and Harnack), and, 
secondly, of certain current philosophical doctrines 
(personal idealism, the ‘‘new realism,’? and prag- 
matism) that offer solutions of the author’s prohlem 
which for one reason or another he is unable to 
accept. 

The layman will find Prof. Watson a fair-minded, 
an interesting, and, on the whole, a trustworthy 
guide in all these matters, as well as in the lectures 
on theological history which follow in somewhat loose 
connection with the rest. 
ever, that the account of the ‘‘ new realism ’’ given 
in the fifth lecture contains elements that most of 
the supporters of that doctrine would repudiate. 
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Every reader of the book will be grateful for the 
‘excellent summaries of the preceding argument which 
appear at the beginning of most of the lectures. 


|4 Manual of Bactertology, Clinical and Applied. By 
Prof. R. T. Hewlett. Third edition. Pp. xii+ 638. 
(London: J. and A. Churchill, 1908.) Price 10s. 6d. 
net. 


THE publication of Prof. Hewlett'’s manual in its new 
edition serves to remind us of the enormous strides in 
| our knowledge of bacteria which have been made 
‘within the last ten years. Bacteriology in its early 
days meant little more than the study of the 
morphology of the newly-discovered causes of disease 
and the search for those undiscovered. Then came 
the investigation of the poisons manufactured by the 
organisms; and now the bacteriologist is largely con- 
cerned with the substances whereby the organisms 
are controlled and defeated. Much of the new know- 
ledge of bacteria has come with the discovery that the 
organisms once believed to be unique are in many 
cases only members of groups which number dozens 
or scores of individuals; and the aid of organic chem- 
istry has been invoked to differentiate the members of 
these groups. 

With this constantly widening field of work it has 
become increasingly difficult to give within a moderate 
compass an account of our present state of knowledge, 
and we can therefore all the more congratulate Prof. 
Hewlett on his success. Within the 600 pages of his 
book he has contrived to give an adequate account of 
the methods used in bacteriological research; of the 
morphology, appearances in culture, and distribution 
of the chief pathogenic bacteria; of bacterial toxins; 
of immunity, and the various methods by which it is 
sought; and, lastly, of the details of disinfection, and 
the examination of water, air, soil, and milk. He has 
wisely omitted many of the details of the more com- 
plicated methods, but wherever he has done so he has 
been careful to give a full reference to a source where 
the reader can obtain the information. In his treat- 
_ment of some of the more recent work in bacteriology 
he, in our opinion quite properly, reserves his judg- 
ment of its value, while stating fully and fairly the 
claims advanced. Thus, for example, he still hesitates 
to accept without reserve the Treponema pallidium as 
the specific organism of syphilis, but adds that the 
majority of observers hold the opposite opinion 
strongly. 

The illustrations are for the most part reproductions 
of actual photomicrographs, and are particularly well 
chosen and clear in outline. The only fault that we 
have to find with Prof. Hewlett is an occasional 
obscurity of language; in most instances the context 
removes any doubt as to his meaning, but in a few 
cases it is difficult to comprehend. Thus on p. 343 the 
language seems to imply that there were two dead 
men who recovered, and though, of course, that is not 
the meaning, the whole sentence remains obscure, even 
_ after the obvious correction has been made. 


Ticks. A Monograph of the Ixodoidea. Part i. 
(Argaside). (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1908.) Price 5s. net. 


Tue study of parasitic and disease-producing Protozoa, 
which has received such a great impetus of recent 
years, has caused much attention to be paid also to 
those groups of animals which, by their blood-sucking 
habits, are instrumental in transmitting the parasitic 
organisms from one vertebrate host to another. Ever 
since Smith and Kilborne first made known the réle 
of ticks in transmitting Texas-fever in cattle, much 
altention has been directed to this group of arachnids, 
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which were subsequently found to be the intermediary 
for the transmission of the remittent fevers, caused by 
the presence of spirochzetes in the blood, of man in 
Africa, and of domestic fowls in various countries. 

For those who are not experts on ticks, but are 
made practically acquainted with them from the 
pathological point of view, a comprehensive mono- 
graph or handbook of the group has become an urgent 
requirement, and this need will now be supplied 
by the monograph of the Ixodoidea which is being 
produced by Messrs. Nuttall, Warburton, Cooper, and 
Robinson. Part i., dealing with the Argasida, has 
appeared, and consists of 104 pages (not including the 
bibliography of 18 pages), with three plates and 114 
text-figures. This monograph will undoubtedly be a 
most useful publication, and it is to be hoped that this 
example will be imitated with respect to other groups 
of blood-sucking invertebrates. A modern compre- 
hensive monograph of leeches, for instance, is also a 
work urgently needed by those who desire to study 
the transmission of the blood-parasites of fishes and 
lower vertebrates. 


Who’s Who, 1909. Pp. xxiv+2112. (London: A. and 

C. Black.) Price tos. net. 

Who’s Who Year-Book for 1909. Pp. 

(London: A. and C. Black.) Price 1s. net. 
The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory, 1909. 

Edited hy G. E. Mitton. Pp. xxvi+372. (London: 

AuancdiG-w blacks) bnicemssiod- nets 
The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1909. Pp. viit+ 

121. (London: A. and C. Black.) Price 1s. net. 
Tuese four works of reference are so well known and 
widely esteemed that it is hardly necessary to say more 
than that each maintains its high level of excellence. 
‘“\Who's Who” continues to increase in bulk; this 
year there are 72 pp. of additional matter, indicating 
the editor’s desire to make his roll of honour as com- 
prehensive as possible. 

The ‘‘ Who’s Who Year-Book ’’ is made up of the 
tables which were formerly published in ‘* Who's 
Who,’’ with many new lists, including, we notice, one 
of the Nobel prizes awarded since 1901. 

Every particular of importance about the useful work 
women are doing is to be found in the ‘* English- 
woman’s Year-Book and Directory’’; and as the 
Editor remarks, ‘‘no woman who takes any part in 
public or social life can afford to be without it.” 
Even a glance through the volume will serve to show 
that women are making notable contributions to 
knowledge, and taking an honourable part in every 
form of activity intended to improve the conditions of 
human life. 

The title of the fourth year-book sufficiently describes 
its scope; the volume should prove of great assistance 
to young writers and artists. 


By Hudson Tuttle. 


Vi+154. 


alrcana of Nature. With an In- 


troduction by Dr. Emmet Densmore. Pp. 471. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1908.) 
Priceosmmcts 

Dr. DeNsmoreE’s introduction includes memoirs of 


Emanuel Swedenborg, A. J. Jackson, Hudson Tuttle, 
Cora Richmond, and W. J. Colville; and this fact— 
since all are described here as ‘‘ psychics ’’—will 
serve to indicate the scope and character of the volume. 
‘©The Areana of Nature ’’ was published in 1860, and 
its subtitle, ‘The History and Laws of Creation,” 
shows its ambitious aim. Dr. Densmore has been im- 
pressed with the phenomena to which attention is 
directed in this volume, and he feels they deserve con- 
sideration ‘ from the psychic student as well as from 
the general public.’’ 
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expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 


Fiying Machines and their Stability. 


Ix the early part of this year I suggested in a letter 
to Nature (vol. Ixxvii., p. 293, January 30) that it would 
be desirable for experimenters with flying machines to 
direct their attention to automatic stabilising appliances, 
and the character of the accidents which have occurred 
since that letter was written tends to emphasise the 
importance of this. 

Among the six degrees of freedom possessed by any 


body free to move in three dimensions, viz. x, y, 5, 0, 9, 
w (x being horizontal in the direction of motion, y and z 


horizontal and vertical, and 6, 3, v angular velocities 
about x, y, and s), .i, #, and may be controlled by hand, 


but for steady motion it is requisite that d and w should 


be zero except when the course is changing, and 6 should 
be zero except when the horizontal curvature of the course 
is changing. 

Of these angular velocities, any of which may be caused 
by instability, @ is the most dangerous, and it is to the 
automatic extinction of this that attention should be 
directed in the first place. (This is the form of instability 


which most kites suffer from in strong winds.) may 
be a source of danger if the pitching or diving is con- 
siderable, but yY, which corresponds to a wandering course 
in the horizontal plane, may be dealt with by steering. 
There can be little doubt, I think, that for aéroplanes 


the best method of correcting for @ is that adopted by 
the Wrights, namely, the alteration of the relative in- 
clination of the wing surface on either side. In this they 
are following the practice of the long-winged birds, but 
the control should be automatic. 

Automatic control of the wing surfaces could be effected 
by any device which would copy with power the position 
of a short pendulum without exerting any force on the 
pendulum itself. 

The pendulum must be short, because @ must be re- 
lated, not to the absolute vertical, but to the direction of 
the resultant of gravity and the centrifugal force due to 
the horizontal curvature of the course (whatever that may 
be), and a pendulum with a short period and considerable 
extinction sets itself very quickly in this direction. 

It may be remarked that the same class of device could 
be used for the automatic control of ¢. ‘The problem here 
presented offers a large field for invention. 

Too much stress is often laid on the particular forms 
given to the wing surfaces. In reality, flight is possible 
with almost any form of wing if appropriate surface speeds 
are used. 

In nature flight is conducted in two ways, of which, 
among birds, the albatross and humming-bird may be 
cited as extreme examples. With the first of these the 
body speed must be high, and much power has to be 
exerted in starting before the economical speed is reached. 
With the latter the body may be stationary, but the wing 
speed is always high. 

This type of flight corresponds to ‘*‘ lifting screws ’*’ on 
a flying machine, and with this form, I believe, no success 
has hitherto been achieved. It seems not impossible, how- 
ever, that with proper balancing appliances it will 
ultimately prevail, considering what great advantages it 
offers in the matter of starting and stopping. Jn the 
matter of economy of power, also, it is obviously better 
to use, if possible, the same surface both for support and 
propulsion rather than separate propellers as aéroplanes 
must do. If the aéroplanes could propel themselves by 
flapping their wings, the latter objection would not apply. 

A. MALtock. 

6 Cresswell Gardens, S.W., December 16. 
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Zeeman Effect in Weak Magnetic Fields. 

ACCORDING to Voigt, the displacement of the outer com- 
ponents of the Zeeman triplet plotted against the strength 
of the magnetic field is represented by a hyperbola, when 
the light is observed at right angles tothe field. The hyper- 
bola approaches asymptotically to a straight line in strong 
fields, where most of the observations have hitherto been 
made by different experimenters. Moreover, the intensity 
of the component towards the red is greater than that 
towards the violet in weak fields, and gradually tends to 
equality as the field is increased. Gehrcke and von Baeyer 
examined the separation of the satellites of the mercury 
line 546-1 wu in a field of 535 Gauss, but did not notice 
the asymmetry as indicated by theory. 

On account of the double difficulty of obtaining fine 
spectrum lines and of using instruments having strong 
resolving power, the theory of asymmetry in weak fields 
has not yet been placed under thorough experimental test. 
When it is impossible to measure the effect on distinctly 
separated lines, we can infer the nature of the change by 
measuring the broadening of the lines, provided they are 
sharply defined. For this purpose, the gold lines 
A=627-6 pu und A=3583-5 wu are characterised by having 
sharp edges in the spark spectrum, when the self-induct- 
ance and capacity of the circuit are properly adjusted. By 
using an echelon spectroscope made by Hilger, of resolving 
power A/6A=430,000 for A=s500 pu, 1 made numerous 
observations with Mr. Amano, and found that the effect 
for a triplet of the red gold line is measurable in a field of 
240 Gauss, and on following the curve to strong fields it 
is approximately represented by a branch of hyperbola 
with very short axis, showing a slight bend in H=3000, 
which is probably caused by the asymmetry in the intensity 
of the component lines. A similar result was obtained with 
the copper line A=510-5 py, which is divided into a triplet. 
The utmost care was necessary to have the electromagnet 
producing the field well demagnetised before each experi- 
ment, by a special device of alternately passing gradually 
diminishing current in rapid succession. 

With the quartet of the yellow gold line, the nature of 
the change of the inner components is somewhat similar 
to the triplet before mentioned, but the curvature is more 
pronounced. The displacement of the outer components 
is more complex in weak fields, but from H=so00 up- 
wards it keeps approximately linear relation with the 
field. Similar observation was also made with the 
magnesium line b,. 

The principal source of error in the present experiment 
is the uncertainty as to the difference in the intensity of 
the component lines; this will no doubt affect the breadth 
of the superposed lines. When the lines are separated by 
applying sufficient magnetic force, the difference in the 
breadth and intensity of the components is not to be dis- 
tinguished by mere eye observation. 

H. Nacaoka. 

Physical Institute of the University of Tokyo, 

November 25. 


Women and the Chemical Society. 

Tue council of the Chemical Society, at a recent mceet- 
ing when it was determined to exclude women from the 
fellowship, but to admit them to the society as ‘ sub- 
scribers,’’ decided, ‘‘ after mature deliberation ’’—the 
phrase is the senior secretary’s—that the appellation 
“subscriber ’’ should be printed with a big S! 


Daughters of Eve! So zealous to pursue 

The work in Life by which you seek to live! 
When F.C.S. you claim, as is your rightful due— 
The S alone is what they, grudging, give! 


Be patient! Time is on your side. 

Reason and justice will your cause defend. 
Ignoble spite and arrogance of pride 
Shall meet their retribution in the end! 


Autumn, and After. 


Tie following table may be of interest at the present 
time. It indicates the years in which (as in this) all three 
months of autumn have been dry at Greenwich (1841- 
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1907), and the character, as regards temperature, of each 
of the three months of winter following (+ meaning 
warm and — cold). 

December 


January February 


1847 = 
1850 
1851 
1854 
1855 
1865 
1881 
1384 
1890 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1904 
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9=29 
4=10 
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Three things may here be noted :— 

(1) December has nearly always been warm (twelve cases 
out of thirteen). 

(2) In the total of the winter groups, warm months have 
been about three times as numerous as cold (twenty-nine 
to ten). 

(3) Excepting 1854-5 and 18go-1, each winter has had 
two or three months warm. 

The present December promises (December 15) to be 
warm. What the season as a whole will bring forth 
remains to be seen. ALrx. B. MacDowatt. 


THE DARWIN COMMEMORATION 
BRIDGE (JUNE 1909). 
ye Darwin Celebration Committee appointed by 
the Council of the Senate to make the necessary 
arrangements has issued invitations to a large number 
of British and foreign universities, colleges, academies, 
and learned soeieties. The committee has already 
received the names of nearly 200 delegates who pro- 
pose to attend the celebration in June. Among those 
nominated by universities and societies in the United 
States are the following :—Prof. Baldwin (Johns 
Hopkins University), Prof. Loeb (University of Cali- 
fornia), Prof. Farlow (American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences), Prof. Minot (Boston Society of Natural 
History), Prof. Coulter (Chicago University), Dr. 
Davenport (Cold Spring arbour Experimental 
Station), the president of Cornell University, Prof. 
Chittenden (Yale University), Prof. Peck (the Con- 
necticut Academy), the president of the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences (New York), Prof. E. B. Wilson 
(Columbia University), Dr. Biggs (New York Uni- 
versity), Dr. Harrison (University of Pennsylvania), 
Dr, .\. E. Brown (Philadelphia Academy), Dr. Osborn 
(American Philosophical Society), the president of the 
Carnegie Institute (Pittsburg), the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute, the president of the Carnegie 
Institute (Washington), Dr. Howard (Academy of 
Sciences, Washington). 

The University of Chile, Santiago, is to be repre- 
sented by the Envoy Extraordinary of Chile. From 
Austria-Hungary the following are expected :—Prof. 
Ludwig von Graff (Gratz), Prof. Apathy (Xolozsva), 
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Prof. Vejdovsky (Prague), Dr. Steindachner and 
Prof. Wettstein (Vienna). The Belgian delegates 


include M. Laneere (pro-rector of the University of 
Brussels), Prof. van Beneden and Prof. Dupont 
(Brussels), Prof. Dorlodot (Louvain). Prof. Héffding 
and Prof. Jungersen are coming from Copenhagen. 
Among French delegates are Prof. Malaguin (Lille), 
Prof. Cuénot (Nancv), Prof. Dantee (University of 
Paris), Prof. van Tieghem, M. Perrier, Prinee Roland 
Bonaparte (Institute of Franee), Prof. Papillaut, Prof. 


Metehnikoff, Dr. Manouvrier (Paris). 
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From Germany the following names have been re- 
ceived :—Prof. Stumpt, Prof. Waldeyer, Prof. Diels, 


Prof. Engler, Prof. Hertwig, Prof. von Luschan 
(Berlin), Prot. Schultze (Bonn), Prof. ISukenthal 


(Breslau), Dr. Roediger (Frankfurt), Proi. Verworn 
and Dr. Berthold (Gottingen), Prof. Btitschli (Heidel- 


berg), Prof. Haeckel (Jena), Dr. R. Hertwig and 
Prof. Goebel (Munich), Prof. Ballowitz (Munster), 
Prof. Graf zu Solms-Laubach (Strassburg), Prof. 


Boveri (\Wurzburg). 

Prof. Zeggelis will represent the National University 
of Athens. The delegates from Holland include Prot, 
de Vries, Dr. Kerbert (.\msterdam), Prof. van Bem- 


melen (Groningen), Dr. Lotsy (Haarlem), Prof. 
Vosmaer (Leyden), Prof. Hubrecht (Utrecht). The 


Italian Ambassador is to represent the Geographical 
Society of Italy; English delegates have been nomin- 
ated by the University of Catania, the Societa der 
Naturaliste of Modena, and the Accademia dei Lincei; 
the Universities of Siena and Turin have nominated 
Sig. Achille Sclavo, Dr. Fritze, and Sig. Renier. 

Prof. Kuwaki and Prof. Ishikawa are nominated by 
the Universities of Kyoto and Tokyo respectively. 
The University of Christiania is to be re- 
presented by Prof. Brogger. The Portu- 
guese delegates are Prof. Henriques 
(Coimbra), Dr. Velles (Lisbon), Dr. Lacerda 
(Porto). The Russian delegates include 
Prof. Kuznetsov (Dorpat), Prof. Timiriazett 
(Moscow), Prof. Simkevic, Prof. Zalenskij, 
Prof. Boredin (St. Petersburg). — Prof. 
Elfving is nominsated by the Finnish 
Academy of Ilelsingfors. The Swedish 
delegates include Prof. Forssman, Prof. 
Nordstedt (Lund), Prof. Théel, Prof. .\uri- 
villius, Prof. Leche, Prof. Nathorst, Prof. 
Morner (Stockholm), Prof. Sven G. Hedin 
(Upsala). 

The delegates from Switzerland are Prof. 
Tschireh (Bern), Prof. Chodat (Geneva), 


Prof. Béraneck (Neuchatel), Dr. Sarasin 
(Zurich). 


Delegates have been appointed also by 
colonial universities and societies, and by 
universities, colleges, and numerous societies 
in the British Islands. 


The Shrine and Cow #2 si¢z at Deir-el-Bahari. 


It is expected that the Chancellor of the 
University (Lord Rayleigh, O.M.j will hold a reception 
on the evening of June 22. On Wednesday, June 23, the 
delegates will present addresses in the Senate House ; 
in the afternoon the master and fellows of Christ's 
College (the college of Charles Darwin) propose to 
give a garden party in the college grounds, and in the 
evening the guests of the university will be invited to 
a banquet. On Thursday morning, June 24, the Rede 


lecture will be delivered in the Senate Hlouse by the | 


president of the Royal Society (Sir Archibald Geilie, 
IS (CIB ic 

A list of British delegates and other invited guests, 
containing additional names of foreign visitors, will be 
prepared at a later date. \. C. SEWARD: 


GHEE (OS A OUEST IRE IIT” 


Ea 
= if is impossible to understand the Present unless 
one knows the Past.’’ This aphorism, trite 
enough, is in danger of being forgotten nowadays. 
Yet there are some who realise that we cannot pro- 
perly understand nature’s highest work, man, as he 
1 New Light on Ancient Fgyot.” By G. Masperc. Trans'ated from 


the French by Elizabeth Lee. Pp. xii+-315 ; illustrated. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1908.) Price res. 6¢. net. 
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exists to-day, without knowing something of his 
history; and by that is not meant a catalogue of 
kings’ names, battles, and dates (the “ history ”’ that 
is taught in most of our schools), but the story of 
the development, the evolution of human civilisation. 
It is only of late years that the history of Greece 
and Rome, of the civilisation which is still our own, 
has begun to be treated from this point of view; and 
the impetus to the new way of looking at things 
has undoubtedly been given largely by the scientific 
study of the results of archaological exploration in 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Italy. The application 
to these discoveries of the methods of study that 
are, as a matter of course, used in dealing with 
natural science has had the consequence of revolu- 
tionising our views of ancient story; and as_most 
of the spadework has been done in Egypt, it is Egypt 
that has told us most of our new knowledge. 

In the present book Prof. Maspero has collected 


a number of articles that have appeared over his 


signature at various times, dealing with all the most 
important Egyptological discoveries, whether made 
by English or American spades in temples and tombs, 


From “ New Light on Ancient Egypt.” 


or by German pairs of spectacles in papyri and in- 
scriptions, during the last fifteen years. 

No pen could describe them with more effect and with 
more literary grace than a French one, especially 
when it is wielded by the greatest master of Egypto- 
logical science. 

The result, as Prof. Maspero says in his note at 
the beginning of the volume, is a ‘living picture ”’ 
of Egyptian research during almost two decades. 

It is a kaleidoscopic picture that is presented to 
us. We see temples, like Deir el-Bahari, white and 
glistening against red cliffs and blue sky, or, like 
Bubastis, ruined wastes of red granite chips amid 
the sand dunes. We explore, candle in hand, and 
with lowered head, the windings of tombs far 
beneath the carth, half-stifled by heat and foul air, 
until we at last reach roval interments four thousand 
years old, but still shining with gold and colour. 
We read the triumphal stela of Pharaoh Meneptah, 
the son of Rameses I]., who tells us how he smote 
the mighty men of Israel in the hills of Mount 
Ephraim; this is the first mention of Israel in 
‘* secular ‘’ history. We see the priest-worked statue 
of the great god INhonsu-in-Thebes-Beautiful-Rest 
nodding its head ‘‘ vigorously, vigorously,’? when 
Pharaoh Rameses asks if the god's smaller and port- 
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able image shall be sent to the far land of Bakhtan to 
cure the sick daughter of the king of that country. 
We read how an Egyptian statesman of the reign 
of \menhetep I111., .\menothes, son of Paapis, was 
deified by popular superstition after his death, and 
was eventually admitted to the pantheon. We see 
a half-comic kinematograph picture of a donkey 
driven by a fellah and accidentally kicking a half- 
buried pot, out of which falls the rich golden and 
silver treasure of Tdkh-el-Garmts, now one of the 
show pieces’’ of the Cairo Museum. We see the 
falling stones revealing the shrine in which stands 
the Hathor-cow of Deir-el-Bahari, once more greet- 
ing the light. We read an ancient Egyptian medical 
treatise and the philosophical dispute of an Egyptian 
with his own soul. So the pictures change swiftly, 
and the showman explains them with winged words. 

The book is translated, on the whole, extremely 
well. There are, however, some faults in it. On 
p. io4, ‘*Vimpératrice Sabine" is translated ‘ the 


se 


Sabine Empress "’ (1!) instead of ‘the Empress 
Sabina.” This is dreadful, as is also ‘‘ at Cyprus "' 
on p. 51 for “in ’* Cyprus. One does not say “at 


England,” though one has noticed ‘tat Crete’ in 
the newspapers lately. ‘ Malgache chiefs"’ (p. 225) 
are, in English, Malagasy. But blemishes of this 
kind can be talsen out in a second edition of the 
book, which, it is to be hoped, will appear in a few 


vears’ time with additions, and with one or two 
articles, which are somewhat out of date, such as 
that on ‘* Archaic Egvpl,’’ omitted. 

Isl, [Re de kveiee 


OME eiON SURVEYORS COTELAND.: 

LL interested in anthropology and sociology will 
2 welcome the recent increase of interest in and 
the renewal of extensive investigations into the 
physical characters of the population of the British 
Isles. The report by Mr. J. F. Vocher on the lates: 
investigation, ‘‘.\ | Pigmentation Survey of School 
Children in Scotland,”’ carried out under the auspices 
of a committee of the Royal Society, is the most 
important that has appeared since the publication 
of Beddoe's “ Races of Britain,”? which forms the 
basis of our knowledge of racial distribution in these 
islands. The genera] and local distribution of colour 
traits in the children has been accurately recorded, and 
the influence of various factors of race and environ- 
ment determined. 

The completion of this report is most timely in 
view of the survey of the school children of England 
and Wales now being undertaken under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1907. The Board of Education, in its 
circular, only requests information as to the stature 
and weight of the children, but it may be hoped that 
one result of the present publication may be the 
addition to the schedule of observations on the hair 
and eve colour, without which all evidences of race 
are lost and the whole investigation is rendered in- 
complete and possibly even misleading. 

The Scotch survey was carried out by sending 
schedules and instructions to the masters jin all the 
schools. These, fortunately, took the matter up so 
enthusiastically that returns comprising information as 
to some half-million children were sent in, for which 
they will receive the sincere thanks of all anthropolo- 
gists, who are only too conscious that without. the 
coaperation of the teachers no survey could be even 
attempted. The hair colours recognised were red, 

1 “Pigmentation Survey of School Children in Scotland.” By 1 


j j tees 
Tocher. From Sianetrtka, a Journal for the Statistical Study of Biological 
Problems, vol. vi, Nos. 2 and 3. (Cambridge: University Press, n.d.) 
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fair, medium, dark, and jet black; the cye colours, 
pure blue, light, medium, and dark, so that the 
schedule closely resembled that used by Beddoe. It 
was found after many experiments that satisfactory 
lithographic reproductions of the standard colours 
could not be reproduced, so that the returns refer to 
descriptions, not actual matches of the hair and eyes. 
It has, however, been shown that classifications based 
on written descriptions agree sufficiently closely with 
those obtained by actually comparing each child with 
standard samples of hair and artificial eyes. 

The schedules having been received, the actual pro- 
portion of children in each colour class in each locality 
was determined, the divergence from the figures for 
the whole of Scotland being noted. By somewhat 
elaborate calculations it was ascertained whether these 
divergences were such as might have occurred in a 
chance sample of the whole population or were sig- 
nificant of the action of definite factors affecting the 
local type of pigmentation. 

The Orkney and Shetland Islands, Lewis, eastern 
Caithness, the eastern boundaries of the Highlands, 
Lothian, and the Border counties contain a signi- 
ficantly fair child population. .\ significant excess of 
dark hair characterises the Highlands, Galloway, and 
the city of Glasgow. Jet-black hair is found in excess 
in the Highlands. Brown or medium hair is the 
feature of all densely populated areas. Red hair is 
only in excess among the populace to the north of 
the Grampians and to the east of the Caledonian 
Canal. The author points out that it is significant 
that this area should have been the home of the oppo- 
nents of .\gricola described hy Tacitus as rufous. The 
fair-haired districts correspond to the areas occupied 
by the Scandinavian or Nordic race, and present 
another northern feature in the significant excess of 
pure blue eyes. 

Yhe characters of the Gaelic-speaking population 
were specially investigated, with the result that an 
excess of dark and jet-black hair was found. A large 
proportion of blue eyes was also discovered, possibly 
in part explained by intermixture of non-British 
elements now speaking Gaelic. 

Glasgow was found to present such divergences 
from the general population as to require a special 
studv. In no division of the city was there an excess 
of fair hair; medium hair was present in excess 
throughout the city and to a less extent in the 
suburban areas. Dark and black hair was found 
with unusual frequency in the Gorbals and Tradeston 
districts. Dark and medium eyes were significantly 
more prevalent in the more densely populated districts. 
Glasgow thus agrees with London and most Con- 
tinental cities. 

Tocher shows that three factors may be concerned 
in this selection. The darkening of the hair with 
age might take place earlier among fair-haired city 
children, and the process might be more intense. For 
this there is at present no evidence. The medium 
class might be the more fertile. The author shows 
that the number of-births per family is greater than 
the average in areas characterised by an excess of 
medium hair and eyes, while it is below the average 
in areas in which fair hair and blue eyes are in 
excess. 

Lastly, the excess of medium traits might be due 
to blending. The offspring of parents, one fair, the 
other dark, tend to present hair colours in the pro- 
portion of one fair, one dark, and two medium, which 
corresponds with the numbers found in densely popu- 
lated areas. In the case of eye colours such blending 
does not seem to occur, so that the excess of dark 
and medium eyes in towns can only be explained by 
the preponderance of these colours among the poorer 
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and more fertile classes. The divergence in colour 
traits noticed in Glasgow is in part due to the presence 
of a considerable non-Scottish element. Y 

Dark traits seem to be associated with imbecility, 
blindness, and deafness, because these defects are 
significantly more frequent in Gaelic-speaking districts 
than in Scotland as a whole. This is perhaps ex- 
plained, as the author suggests, by the greater emigra- 
tion of the fittest members of the community from 
the west than from the rest of the country. The 
author distinguishes five racial types :—The Scandina- 
vian or Germanic type, with fair hair and blue eyes; 
the dark European type, with dark hair and dark 
eyes, which he subdivides into Mediterranean and 
Danish; the Scoto-Keltic type, with dark hair and 
blue eyes; the essentially Scotch type, with medium 
hair and eyes; and the Caledonian type, with red hair. 
The Scoto-Keltic, Scotch, and Caledonian types are 
probably crosses, while the Danish type may probably 
on further investigation be shown to have affinities 
to the Alpine race. 

After showing that the pigmentation in Scotland 
is intermediate between that of northern and southern 
Europe, Tocher adds that even in southern Germany 
the hair is lighter than in Scotland. This will seem 
inconceivable to those who have worked in the two 
countries, while the figures quoted in support of this 
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statement suggest the existence of some misconcep- | 


tion of the limits of the terms fair and dark as used 
by different observers. The author has compared his 
results with those of First in Sweden and Ammon 
in Baden, using the headings Fair, Red, Medium, and 


Dark as equivalent to Blond, Roth, Braun, and 
Schwarz, regarding Medium as Braun. The Con- 
tinental use of the term Schwarz is practically 


identical with Black as used by Beddoe, who differs 
from Tocher in including therein the very darkest 
browns, only recognisable as browns in a very good 
light. This in a large measure accounts for the low 
proportion of dark hair attributed to Sweden. A 
further difficulty has arisen in comparing the Swedish 
Blond with the Scotch Fair. The ‘‘ Blond ”’ class was 
constructed by Fiirst out of a combination of two 
others, ‘Gelb’? and ‘‘Cendré.” While the lighter 
members of the latter class might be included in the 
Fair division of Tocher, the darker members over- 
step the upper limits of his Medium division. Fiirst, 
in his monograph on Swedish hair and eye colour, con- 
trasting his results with those obtained by Soren 
Hansen and Westergaard fron Danish children, com- 
pares his Braun class with the Dunkel class of the 
latter authors, and his Blond with their Hell and 
Mittel classes combined. S6ren Hansen’s divisions, 
Roth, Hell, Mittel, Dunkel, and Schwarz, are prac- 
tically identical with those of ocher. 

When Blond—that is, Gelb+Cendré or Hell+ Mittel 
—is regarded as equivalent to Fair, Braun to Medium, 
and Schwarz to Dark+Black, the Scottish results 
naturally show a different distribution from that 
obtaining in the rest of Europe. 

The real comparative tables give the percentage 
distribution of hair colours as :— 


Sweden Denmark Scotland Baden 
{adult males) (children) (boys) (adult males) 
Gelb > 23238 liell . 41°8| Fair 24°9| Blond ... 41°6 
Cendré... 52:0 Mittel .. go°9’ Medium. 43°3! Braun .. 38°7 
Braun ... 21°6 Dunkel... 13°0 Dark 25'0! Schwarz. 18-0 
Schwarz. oS Schwarz. 1°4 Tet-black. 1°72: Roth 1‘7 

Roth .. 23 Roth 2°79 Red 575 


The distribution in Scotland, then, agrees with that 
of Europe, and falls into position between Sweden 
and south Germany. The fact that the data cannot 
be directly compared points out the urgent need for 
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an international nomenclature, or at least for inter- 
national standards and authorised translations. 

One of the most interesting features of the present 
survey is that it tends to show that the population 
of Scotland might have been derived from original 
blond and brunet elements in approximately equal 
proportions which are gradually blending to form 
a distinctive Scottish type. 

Further details and correlations are promised by 
the author for some subsequent publication, and will 
be anxiously awaited, since, for completeness of detail 
and thoroughness of statistical investigation, the 
present memoir is unequalled. It is to be hoped now 
that the chance exists that the results of a similar 
survey may in time be available for England and 
Wales. 


THE NEW WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 


STATION, 


pe mentioned in our notes columns of December 17, 

the new wireless telegraph station at Bolt Head, 
South Devon, was opened by the Postmaster-General 
on December 11. This station is the first belonging 
to the Post Office to be opened for a regular service of 
communication with ships at sea, and has telegraphic 
connection with Exeter, through which town all 
messages will be transmitted. In accordance with 
the provision of the International Radio-telegraphic 
Convention of 1906, the station will establish public 
communication with all vessels carrying wireless 
telegraphic apparatus irrespective of the system of 
wireless telegraphy which they may have installed. 
The range of the station is 250 miles, though it is not 
anticipated that the general working range required 
will exceed about 100 miles. The cost of communica- 
tion is expected to average about 8d. per word, made 
up of a shore charge of 33d. and a ship charge of 
4d., and the usual 3d. per word for the ordinary land 
rate. 

The station is fitted with apparatus on the Marconi 
system. The aérial, which is 160 feet high, consists 
of two ceutral conductors and four arms radiating to 
small poles placed around the main mast, thus being 
of what is now known as the ‘‘ Umbrella’’ type. 
Power is obtained from a 3-kw. alternator supply- 
ing current at 100 volts 50 cycles, which is trans- 
formed up to 15,000 to 20,000 volts. The alternator 
is coupled to a direc!-current machine, which can be 
run either as a motor, or as a generator driven by an 
S-h.p. oil engine when it is required to charge the 
cells, in which case current can at the same time be 
taken from the alternator. The battery is also used 
for the lighting of the building. The signalling is 
effected by a key in the generator circuit which con- 
trols a magnetic key which only allows the alternator 
circuit to be open when the current is at zero, as is now 
usual with wireless telegraphic work where the power 
is supplied by an alternator in order to avoid sparking 
at the contacts of the signalling key. The sparking 
gap is of the standard Marconi type, and can be 
varied in length from 2 mm. to 8 mm.; it is com- 
pletely enclosed in order to deaden the noise of the 
sparking. 

The receiving apparatus consists of a Marconi 
magnetic receiver, which gives telephonic signals iu 
the usual way, and a coherer circuit for calling up, 
which is disconnected when receiving signals on the 
magnetic receiver. The coherer circuit can also be 
used in connection with a Morse inker to record 
messages when the operator is not present. 

The normal wave-length is 600 metres, hut this can 
be varied, and apparatus is provided to enable the 
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circuits to be tuned accurately in order to obtain the 
clearest signalling. 

Whilst this is the first State-owned station to be 
used for public purposes, it may be mentioned that 
the Marconi Company owns eight such stations which 
have been open for public communication since the 
Radio-telegraphic Convention came into force. 1!t will 
be recollected that the Marconi Company somewhat 
strongly opposed this convention before ratification 
on the ground that it would destroy the business which 
they had built up, an opposition which, as we pointed 
out in Nature at the time, appeared to be short- 
sighted and against the public interest. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that the company has loyally accepted the 
convention, and has steadily cooperated with the Post 
Office in carrying out its provisions, with what are 
stated to be beneficial results both for the company 
and the public, the traftic dealt with having increased 
in volume and the ships carrying Marconi apparatus 
having increased in number. Everyone will welcome 
this further evidence of the development of the utility 
of wireless telegraphy. NESS: 


SWEDISH HYDROGRAPHICAL AND FISHERY 
INVESTIGATIONS.* 


ANSE Ce it did not need the existence of an 
International Council to point out the field for 
physical and biological research offered by the waters 
of the Baltic, there is no doubt that during the last 
few years of cooperative investigation great strides 
have been made in our knowledge of the hydro- 
graphical and correlated biological conditions of this 
sea, which presents phenomena of peculiar interest 
which do not exist in the case of the more economic- 
ally important North Sea. 

The third volume of the ‘ Svenska Hydrografisk 
Biologiska Kommissionens Skrifter ’’ contains the re- 
sults of the investigations made by the Swedish men 
of science Pettersson, Trybom, Schneider, and 
Broch, up to the end of 1907. 

The first-enamed describes and discusses at some 
length the results of his observations upon the water- 
circulation between the ocean and the Baltic, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary to 
measure the force of the in- and outgoing currents 
at the entrances to this sea. This the author has 
carried out by the use of his ‘‘ Universalsinstrument,”’ 
an apparatus designed to indicate the direction and 
velocity of the current, and, at the same time, to take 
plankton and water samples at a particular depth. 
The chief determinations were made at stations in the 
Great Belt at depths of 5, 10, 20, and 30 metres. In 
general, the water circulation in this channel consists 
of an outflowing surface current of low salinity and 
an undercurrent of high salinity entering from the 
Kattegat, with an intermediate layer of ‘‘ mixed ” 
water. Pettersson’s work has shown in definite 
terms the various degrees to which these different 
layers are affected by the influence of daily tidal 
movements and also by the annual oscillation of 
Atlantic water—the Gulf Stream flood—and his chief 
result is to demonstrate that these oceanic factors are 
of far greater importance in their effect: upon the 
water circulation of the Baltic than had hitherto been 
suspected from surface observations. In general, the 
water-layers at 10 m. and 20 m. depth move in oppo- 
site directions, except at the time of strongest ebb- 
tide, when the whole of the water moves seaward. 
For example, a series of observations at a station in 
the Great Belt give during flood-tide at 10 m. depth 


1‘ Svenska Hydregrafisk Biologiska  Kommissionens Skrifter III.” 
(Goteborg : Wald. Zachrissons Boktryckeri A.—B.,1908 ) 
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an average velocity of 8-o cm. per second from south 
to north, and at 20 m. depth an average velocity of 
27.6 cm. per second from north to south; during the 
ebb-tide an average velocity of 69.2 em. per second, 
and at 20 m. of 9-7 cm. per second, both the latter being 
from south to north. The boundaries between water- 
layers of certain salinity are not horizontal, but the 
masses are wedge-shaped and are much closer to- 
gether in the Nattegat than in the inner sea. The 
surface movements of the Baltic do not depend so 
much upon the influence of fresh-water supplies from 
the rivers, but are the results of forces set up by the 
intrusion below of ocean water of greater density, the 
effect of which is to cause a circulation of water from 
the lower layers to the surface. The interesting cir- 
cumstance that the dissolved oxygen in the surface 
water is of distinctly greater amount in the inner 
(northern) Baltic than nearer the southern entrances 
is explained by reference to the fact that the southern 
water has a longer course as an undercurrent than is 
the case in the northern Baltic. The Little Belt was 
found to consist of ‘‘mixed’’ water practically 
homogeneous in temperature and salinity, the flood-tide 
passing the channel with almost equal velocity at all 
depths, while the ebb is swiftest at the surface. The 
Sound showed only one outflowing current of 
homogeneous Baltic water. 

It is in their relation to hydrographical conditions 
that Dr. Schneider’s observations on the distribution 
of pelagic eggs and larve of the food-fishes are ol 
special interest. Under the particular physical con- 
ditions which prevail in the Baltic, the vertical dis- 
tribution of these forms is characteristic. Pelagic 
teleostean ova were taken at considerable depths and 
were practically absent at the surface. Variation in 
depth distribution was shown for different species, and 
the same species was found at different depths in dif- 
ferent months, while larve occurred, on the whole, 
nearer to the surface than the ova. The possibility 
of the existence of cod-larvz in the northern waters of 
the Baltic is proved by new positive evidence of their 
occurrence, though in no great numbers, and a pre- 
viously accepted theory that they only immigrate at 
a later stage is corrected. On the other hand, while 
it has been stated that the plaice stock of the Baltic is 
self-contained and needs no replenishing from other 
seas, the writer especially notes the absence of plaice 
larvee from the catches of the Swedish expeditions, but 
draws no conclusion from this negative evidence, and 
leaves open the question as to whether, and at what 
stage, there is an immigration of plaice fry from the 
west. 

Trybom contributes additions to the record of ex- 
periments with marked flat-fish and lobsters, and in 
collaboration with Schneider describes experiments 
with marked eels which have given interesting 
results. The eels showed practically without excep- 
tion an oceanward tendency in their migration, mov- 
ing in a southerly and westerly direction along the 
Swedish coast and through the Sound. The high 
rate of 104 km. travelled in two days was shown by 
one fish, and ten out of the 63 re-captured, from a 
total of 300 liberated, travelled at an average rate of 
more than 20 km. per day. Incidentally, these experi- 
ments tend to prove the assertion of fishermen that 
bright moonlight is unfavourable to the capture of eels. 

The result of a long series of observations made by 
Trybom in the river Dalelf upon the piscine enemies 
of salmon and trout ova is to brand the grayling as 
by far the most guilty of spawn-devourers. Small 
trout prey upon the ova of their own and other 
species of Salmonidew, and Coregonus, particularly 
when ‘“spent,’? is destructive to its own spawn, 
though seldom found with salmon or trout eggs in its 


stomach. The coarse fish—bleak, burbot, pike, 
bream, ruff, and lamprey—were found to be much 
less harmful, and roach and perch quite innocent of 
spaw n-eating. ; 

In an exhaustive account of the herring collection 
at the Géteborg Museum, Hjalmar Broch gives an 
analysis of 354 specimens according to locality, size, 
age, sex, and maturity, accompanied by a brief dis- 
sertation upon fish-scale investigation by means of 
which not only age, but also, in the case of the herring, 
racial characteristics can be determined. The same 
writer reports upon the distribution and age groups 
of Gadida, Pleuronectidze, Homarus, &c., in the Gull- 
mar Fiord. 

Questions of wider interest than Baltic Sea biology 
are touched upon in an appendix which sets forth the 
scheme, recommended by the Swedish members of the 
International Council for the Investigation of the Sea 
at their meeting in Libeck in 1906, for the establish- 
ment of an international agreement for the purpose 
of protecting and increasing the plaice stock of the 
North Sea and neighbouring seas. According to the 
present state of this fishery, and in the light of the 
knowledge of the life-history of the plaice, which the 
current researches have already afforded, it is stated 
that there is a need for the regulation of fisheries by 
international agreement, based upon scientific in- 
vestigations, hydrographical and biological, as well as 
statistical. A size-limit below which plaice should be 
forbidden to be landed is the essential remedy recom- 
mended, and it is suggested that a progressive limit 
from 28 to 33 em. should be agreed upon as the 
standard for plaice caught by deep-sea fishing, while 
coastal fisheries should have their special limits 
according to local conditions. The volume concludes 
with an appreciative review of the work done by 
those participating in the International Fishery In- 
vestigations, and suggestions as to the trend of future 
researches. BY, 1B, Wiles 


INOHEIES. 

Tue council of the Réntgen Society has now decided 
to act upon the advice of the committee appointed in 1906 
to consider the possibility of preparing a standard for the 
measurement of radio-activitv. This committee recom- 
mends that ‘' The y-ray ionisation from 1 mg. of pure 
radium be regarded as a standard, and called a unit of 
radio-activity.”” The council has deputed Mr. C. E. S. 
Phillips to prepare a sect of three substandards of RaBr,, 
and these are now maturing. By the kind cooperation of 
Prof. E. Rutherford, comparison will be made with a 
specimen of the purest RaBr, at the Victoria University, 
Manchester. The quantity of radium in other specimens 
will be capable of accurate measurement by comparison 
with the substandards. It is anticipated, therefore, that 
by this means the exact description of medical, physical, 
or other work with radium will be facilitated, and that 
the possibility of fraud in the sale of expensive radium 
preparations will be eliminated. The council proposes to 
lend the substandards to any competent person desiring to 
measure the amount of radium in his possession, or to 
arrange for authoritative tests to be made. For further 
particulars application should be sent to the honorary 
secretary of the Rointgen Socicty, at 20 Hanover Square, 
London, W. 


A FORTNIGHT ago a disastrous railway accident happened 
in Algeria, and on Saturday last the sad news was 
announced that the Englishman killed had been identified 
as Mr. Joseph Lomas, the lecturer in geology at Liver- 
pool University. Mr. a well-known British 
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geologist, and was a specialist on Triassic geology; he 
was making a visit to southern Algeria on behalf of the 
cammittee of the British Association appointed at Dublin 
to investigate the desert deposits of the Biskra oasis in 
reference to the origin of the New Red Sandstone. Mr. 
Lomas received his chief scieutifie education at the Royal 
College of Science, and in 1884 or 1885 settled at Liver- 
pool as one of the peripatetic science masters of the Liver- 
pool School Board. He soon joined the Liverpool Geo- 
logical Society and the Liverpool Marine Biological Com- 
mittee, and gradually took a leading place among the 
naturalists of that city. He was president of the Liverpool 
Geological Society in 1896-8, and was recently re-elected 
for a second term of office, that he might be its president 
at the approaching jubilee of the society. Though he re- 
tained his position under the Liverpool School Board and 
local education committee, he was appointed in 1887 special 
lecturer in geology in Liverpool University, and though 
never on the regular staff, he was responsible for the 


university teaching in physical geography and geology. 
He was for nine years one of the secretaries of the geo- 
logical section cf the British Association, and was the 


recorder for the last two meetings; his trustworthy service 
and uever-failing tact will be greatly missed from that 
section. After his appointment at Liverpool he began 
work on the marine Brvozoa of that district; he dis- 
covered the presence of calcareous spicules in the Cteno- 
stomata, and was thus led to the suggestion that that 
group was descended from Bryozoa with a well-developed 
skeleton. He also prepared a valuable report on the floor 
deposits of the Irish Sea. Subsequently, he worked mainly 
at the Trias; he made many interesting additions to our 
knowledge of the system, and inspired much of the work 
upon it by the members of the ‘‘ Trias Committee.’’ He 
was an enthusiastic champion of the desert origin of the 
English New Red Sandstone, and defended that theory in 
papers in the Transactions of the Liverpool Geological 
Society and the Geological Magazine. He was also keenly 
interested in glacial geology, and made several visits to 
Switzerland to study existing glaciers. His tragic and 
early death will be mourned by the wide circle of British 
geologists who kaew his lovable character and his sound 
and suggestive scientific work. 


By the will of the late Lord Rosse, the sum of roool. 
bequeathed to the science schools fund of Trinity 
The famous Rosse telescope and all Lord 
Rosse’s scientific instruments, apparatus, and papers are 
left to his sons in order of seniority successively, whom 
failing, to his brothers successively, whom failing, to the 
Royal Society, London; 2c00o!. is left upon trust for the 
upkeep of the telescope. 


is 


Tne Convocation week mecting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science and affiliated societies 
will be held in Baltimore from December 28 ta January 2. 
On January 1 a celebration will be held of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Darwin and of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication of the ‘ Origin of 
Species.’’ The celebration will consist of a morning and 
afternoon programme of addresses by prominent naturalists, 
to be followed by a dinner in the evening, at which further 
addresses will be delivered. 


Tue Home Secretary has appointed a Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the sufficiency of the existing 
regulations relating to the storage, use, and conveyance 
of petroleum spirit, and to report what further precau- 
tions, if any, are in their opinion desirable as tending to 
diminish the dangers attendant thereon. The committee 
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is constituted us follows:—Sir Henry Cunynghame, 
1K.C.B., chairman, Sir Boyerton Redwood, }.R.S., Major 
Cooper Key, and Mr. James Ollis. The secretary to the 
committee is Major T. H. Crozier, to whom correspondence 
may be addressed at the Home Office, Whitehall, 5.W. 
THe Geological Society of Glasgow, instituted in 1858, 
has now centered the fifty-first year of its existence. The 
council has made arrangements to celebrate the event by 
holding a jubilee meeting in Glasgow University on 
January 28. Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B., F.R.S., the 


scuior member of the society, has promised to be present | 


and deliver an address. Sir Donald MacAlister, K.C.B., 
Dr. Teall, F.R.S., director-general of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, Dr. Horne, F.R.S., Mr. B. N. 
Peach, F.R.S., and other «minent men of science will take 
part in the proceedings. A history of the work of the 
society, with biographical notices of promincnt members, 
is being prepared under the editorship of the secretaries, 
Messrs. P. Macnair and F. Mort, who hope to issue the 
book by the end of the year. 

Haryv.arp Usiversity has lost the senior member of her 
faculty by the death, on December 9, of Dr. Wolcott 
Gibbs, emeritus Rumford professor of the application of 
science to the useful arts. Dr. Gibbs, who was a son of 
George Gibbs, the mineralogist, was born at New York 
in $22. .\fter graduating as M.D. at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in that city, he pursued his 
studies under Heinrich Rose at Berlin, under Liebig at 
Giessen, and under Regnault at Paris. From 1849-63 he 
occupied the chair of physics and chemistry at the College 
of the City of New York. He held his active professor- 
ship at Harvard from 1863-87. During this latter period 
he distinguished himself by his researches in light, heat, 
and organic chemistry, particularly in reference to complex 
inorganic bases and acids. His investigations of the 
platinum metals are also well known. In 1886 Prof. 
Gibbs was elected foreign secretary of the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1895 its president. He 
rendered conspicuous public service on the cxecutive com- 
mittee of the Sanitary Commission during the Civil War. 
and was U.S. commissioner to the Vienna Exposition of 
1873. Ile was one of the founders, in 1863, of the Union 
League Club, which gave valuable help to the Union cause 
in the struggle with the Confederacy. 

Tue first number of a very attractive monthly magazine 
of Travel and Exploration has just been published under 
that title by Messrs. Witherby and Co. The fundamental 
note of the magazine is that of human interest in the 
places, peoples, and products of the world. Travel in 
all its aspects—by land, water, or air—will be dealt with 
for the benefit of the general reader and the inspiration 
and guidance of the young explorer. Exploration is a 
comprehensive word, and can be applied to studies of the 
heavens above as well as the earth beneath, but apparently 
the magazine is to be limited to accounts of geographical 
exploration. In the first number Sir Clemenis Markham 
uppeals to the spirit of adventure, and Lieut. Trolle 
describes the Danish expedition to north-east Greenland, 
which led to valuable scientific results gained at the price 
of the lives of the leader Erichsen and his two companions. 
Mr. L. C. Bernacchi predicts that Peru will gradually 
become one of the richest countries of the world, and Mr. 
E. s. Bruce describes the progress in the construction and 
performance of dirigible balloons. There are other con- 
tributions upon travel in the Balkans, photography for 
travellers, and New Guinea, and the pages are brightened 
with excellent illustrations. The magazine should appeal 
to a wide circle of readers. 
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Asoiuer remarkable aeroplane flight was accomplished 
by Mr. Wilbur Wright a. uvours, near Le Mans, on 
December 18. The flight lasted ih. 54m., and the 
distance covered is estimated to have been more than ninety 
miles. The flight took place around a triangular course 
marked with flags at a measured distance apart, and the 
official record of the number of revolutions around this 
course gives the distance traversed as sixty-two miles, but 
the actual track of the aéroplane was often far beyond 
the measured triangle, thus making the distance much 


greater. By his achievement, Mr. Wright will probably 
win the Michelin trophy of Sool. for travelling the 
greatest distance in the air before December 31. He has 


won the prize of 4o/. offered by the Aéro Club of Sarthe 
for the first aéroplane flight at an altitude of 100 metres. 
The subjoined table, from Saturdav's Daily Mail, shows 
the progress made in motor flight with heavier-than-air 
machines during the past five years :— 


Date. | Name Place Miles Yards Min, Sec. 
1995 
Sept. 28 Wright Bros. ... Dayton... Ir 12 1 § 
Septecquwinchtes70s ee Oaytcn) Sere) — 19 35 
Oct. 3 Wright Bros. .. Dayton .. 15 25 a3 
Oct, 4 Wright Bros. .. Dayton... 20 75 33 17 
Oct. se'\rteht Bros; Dayton =; 24 20 Roms 
31906 
Now 11 MSantosDumont Pais .. ... — 230 21 18 
go: 
Oct. ”§ ier Wels .. Trautenau.. — 350ft — 
Nov. 7 |]. Farman lanis sen 1300 = 
1908 
Mar, 22]. Farman aris: ames 2 1540 — 
May 14 Wright Bros. ...Manteo ... 6 — () 
June 23 M. Delagrange . Milan 10 105 18 30 
July 6 H. Farman IPAS sce cc 20 10 
Sept. 5j|M. Delagrange.. Issy ... ... 155 — 30 — 
Sept. 5 W. Wright . Le Mans ... 164 — 19 50 
Sept. 9 O. Wright .. Fort Meyer 9 514 — 56 — 
Sept. 9|O. Wright ... Fort Meyer 374 — 62 13 
Sept. 10 O. Wright oy OHMIC ee 65 42 
Sept. 11 O. Wright .. Fort Meyer — — 70 3 
Sept. 12 O. Wright peeortehle}craa Se —= 74 20 
Sept. 21 W. Wright ...Le Mans ... 58 — QI 25 
Sept. 30 H. Farman . Mourmelons- 
le-Grand 240 — = 
Oct. 6 W. Wright . Le Mans... 42 — 64 26 
with pescenger 
Dec. 18 W. Wright . LeMans .. 95 — 113 59 


Tue current issue of the Fortnightly Review contains 
an article by Dr. William S. Bruce on the aims and objects 
of modern Polar exploration. Supposing the object of an 
expedition to be a detailed investigation of the North Polar 
basin, Dr. Bruce gives a sketch of the equipment of such 
an expedition, the method of procedure, the personnel of 
the staff, and the relations which should subsist between 
the leader of the expedition and the master of the ship. 
This investigation is, Dr. Bruce says, the only piece of 
work in the North Polar regions that remains to be done 
on an extensive scale, though there is much Arctic work 
required in other directions. The Beaufort Sea, the 
islands and channels of the north of the American con- 
tinent, offer a splendid field for topographical, hydro- 
graphical, biological, geological, and other research. 
Turning to South Polar regions, it is remarked that almost 
everything south of 40° S. requires a thorough investiga- 
tion and overhauling, and vast stores of information are 
to be gathered from both sea and land. It is, in Dr. 
Bruce’s judgment, a study of the sub-Antarctic and the 
antarctic seas that requires investigation in the first place, 
including an exploration and definition of the southern 
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More than anything that is re- 
is a new expedition on the same 
Dr. Bruce is prepared to organise 
such an expedition as soon as funds are provided. He 
gives an outline of the way such an expedition might be 
conducted and the work it might accomplish. 


borders of those seas. 
quired, the paper says, 
lines as the Scotia, and 


We have been favoured with an advance copy of the 
forty-seventh report of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, 
containing an account of the proceedings at the forty-sixth 
annual meeting held at Halifax on December 14, 1907, 
and of the general working of the society during the past 
year. Full reports are given of the condition of the bird- 
life of the county, which are for the most part satisfactory, 
although the numbers of the great grebe on Hornsea 
Mere have been sadly reduced by the ravages of egg- 
collectors. 


AT a recent meeting of the North Staffordshire Field 
Club, Mr. F. W. Ash read a paper (of which we have 
been favoured with a typed copy) on the evolution of the 
cetacean tail-fin, in which it is attempted to rehabilitate 
the generally discredited theory that this structure includes 
vestiges of the hind-limbs as well as the tail itself. The 
chief argument brought forward in support of the theory 
appears to be based upon the expanded form and _ hori- 
zontal position of the cetacean flukes, which is likened 
to the complex formed by the hind-limbs and tail in seals. 
The tendinous structures in the whale’s flukes are con- 
sidered to represent limb-tendons. 


We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Vinton 
and Co., of Chancery Lane, a copy of the ‘‘ Live Stock 
Journal Almanac’ for 190g, which is a wonderfully good 
shillingsworth. The calendar portion contains ample space 
for entering the dates of birth of farm and other animals, 
while the rest of the volume is devoted to illustrated 
articles on different breeds of domesticated animals in 
1908 and kindred subjects, most of these articles being 
by well-known specialists. Thus Shorthorns are discussed 
by the late Mr. John Thornton, while Mr. . C. Beck 
treats of shire horses. Special interest attaches to an 
article by Sir Walter Gilbey on live stock a hundred years 
ago, where much information will be found with regard 
to the history and rise of many breeds. 


THREE out of the four papers in No. 3 of the seventh 
volume of the American Journal of Anatomy are devoted 
to the Mammalia (other than man), Dr. Henry Fox treat- 
ing of the pharyngeal pouches and their derivatives, Mr. 
L. W. Williams describing the later development of the 
notochord, and Mr. W. A. Baetjer discussing the mesen- 
teric sac and thoracic duct in pig-embryos. In the second 
of these the author finds that the primitive vertebra con- 
sists of undifferentiated mesenchyma, which never under- 
goes longitudinal segmentation, while the cartilage of the 
actual vertebra arises, not from a primary condensation 
of mesenchyma, but from a secondary condensation follow- 
ing a loosening of the dense tissue of the scleromere, or 
primitive vertebra. This secondary condensation of the 
vertebrae and intervertebral discs gives rise to  pre- 
cartilage. At this time the notochord expands slightly in 
each vertebra, this being suppressed at the commencement 
of chondrification, when most of the notochordal tissue is 
forced into the intervertebral discs, where it forms the 
nucleus pulposus. Primarily cellular and epithelial, the 
notochordal tissue eventually becomes cellular, and then 
closely resembles cartilage. 


THE December number of the Popular Science Monthly 
is one of unusual interest to naturalists, as it contains 
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the full text of Prof. W. Ridgeway’s paper, read at the 
last meeting of the British Association, on the applica- 
tion of zoological laws to man; an article on the aspects 
of modern biology, by Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell; and 
one on the great Permian delta of Texas and its wonderful 
extinct vertebrate fauna, by Dr. E. C. Case. The re- 
mains of these animals are believed to have been carried 
down by the Permian rivers in flood-time and entombed 
in the mud of the delta. Restorations of several of the 
reptiles are given, and it is interesting to note that there 
appear to have been two distinct types of the “‘ fin-backed ” 
group, one of which (Dimetrodon) was carnivorous, while 
the other (Naosaurus) was probably omnivorous. The 
latter has perhaps the most wonderful dentition of any 
known animal, the incisor teeth being sharp and chisel- 
shaped, such as might be suited for cutting vegetable sub- 
stances, while behind these are five pairs of sharp 
triangular cutting-teeth, these being followed by simple 
cones suited to holding a struggling victim. On the 
palate and the opposing portion of the lower jaw are 
heavy plates of bone covered by short, stumpy teeth of 
a type found in mollusc-eating fish. In the author’s 
opinion, Naosaurus was probably omnivorous, but instead 
of possessing a dentition of a generalised type, like that 
of man or a pig, it had a special set of teeth for each kind 
of food. 


Tue ichthyosaurs of the Trias, and more especially those 
of North America, form the subject of an elaborate mono- 
graph by Dr. J. C. Merriam, published as the first part 
of vol. i. of the Memoirs of the University of California. 
For several years past the author has been working at 
these reptiles, and in the present memoir we have the 
result of his labours. After a discussion of their distribu- 
tion, the author proceeds to point out in what respects 
the Triassic representatives of the Ichthyopterygia differ 
from their successors of the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
epochs. These differences consist, for the most part, of 
less special adaptation to the exigencies of a purely aquatic 
mode of life, thereby bringing them into closer connection 
with less specialised land reptiles. What their terrestrial 
ancestor may have been is, however, still unknown; but it 
probably existed at least as early as the Lower Trias. By 
the middle portion of that period we find an undoubted 
aquatic form—Cymbospondyvlus—which retains, however, 
sufficient indications of affinity with a land form: to give 
a clue to the origin of the group. This reptile, it may be 
presumed, had abandoned the shore as a regular dwelling- 
place, but still resorted thereto on occasion, and probably 
swam in shallow water in place of frequenting the open 
sea. In contrast to this we have the highly specialised 
representatives of Ophthalmosaurus and the closely allied, 
if not identical, Baptanodon, which were evidently adapted 
to play the part in the Jurassic oceans of the whales 
of the present day. Even these, however, display great 
simplicity of structure in all parts of their organisa- 
tion except those specialised for swimming, and it is thus 
abundantly evident that the ichthyosaurs trace their 
ancestry to an extremely generalised type of reptile, while 


it is equally clear that the group is one of the oldest in 
its class. 


TuE whole of the November issue (vol. fiii., part i.), 
comprising 181 pages of text, is devoted to a paper by 
Prof. A. A. W. Hubrecht on the early ontogenetic pheno- 
mena in mammals, and their bearing on our interpreta- 
tion of the phylogeny of the vertebrates, a paper to which 
it is impossible to do adequate justice in the space at our 
command. Naturally, the placenta and its modifications 
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loom very large in this communication, and it is note- 
worthy that the author regards the diffuse placenta, such 
as that of the lemuroids, as a specialised and simplified 
rather than a primitive type. The latter position, on the 
other hand, is claimed for the zonary placenta of the 
Carnivora, and it is noteworthy, in connection with the 
view that the creodonts are related to the mammal-like 
reptiles, that the author sees evidence of a placental re- 
lationship between marsupials, carnivores, and insectivores. 
Further, he expresses the belief (p. 132) ‘‘that the 
Didelphia furnish very conclusive evidence of their 
being very specialised descendants of placental mammals.” 
This, of course, is in direct opposition to the views 
of Prof. J. P. Hill. As regards the Primates, the 
author is of opinion that they are widely sundered from 
the Lemuroidea, herein differing in toto from the recently 
expressed views of Messrs. Standing and Elliot Smith. 
It may be mentioned that Metachiromys, which the author 
still includes in the Primates, was regarded by Prof. 
11. F. Osborn in 1904 as an armadillo. The most startling 
part of the paper is, however, the proposal to divide 
vertebrates into the three groups of Cyclostomata, 
Chondrophora, and Osteophora, the first comprising the 
lampreys, the second the sharks and rays, and the third 
the whole of the remaining groups. A further sugges- 
tion is that the ganoid Polypterus, and perhaps also the 
lung-fishes, the descendant of terrestrial tetrapodous 
ancestors, and the further suggestion is hazarded that a 
similar origin may be claimed for many teleostomous 
fishes. 


is 


THE announcement is made by the present editors of the 
Botanische Zeitung that at the close of this year they 
will withdraw from that office, and will, with the co- 
operation of Prof. L. Jost, start a new monthly journal, 
Zeitschrift fur Botanik, to be published by the firm of 
Gustav Fischer in Jena. It is proposed to include original 
articles, reviews, and a summary of new literature in 
each part. Messrs. Gustav Fischer also announce that 
they are undertaking the publication of a new medical 
journal, Zeitschrift fiir Inunwunitdtsforschung wnd experi- 
mentelle Therapie, that will consist of two parts, obtain- 
able separately, the one devoted to original communica- 
tions, the other to reviews. 


Pror. W. TrELease has published a useful, although not 
fully determinate, note on the two species Agave rigida, 
Miller, and Agave angustifolia, Haworth. The first 
binomial! has been applied by more than a dozen 
systematists to agaves of different kinds, but it appears 
that the original type named by Miller has to be re- 
discovered, and the author suggests a habitat between 
Venezuela and Yucatan. The discussion of Agave angus- 
tifolia leads to the view that this species includes Agave 
lurida, a common fence plant to-day in St. Helena, Agave 
Wightii, and other species that have received distinct 
uppellations. The paper, with illustrations of the two 
species, is published in the nineteenth annual report of 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens. 


Ir is reported by Miss T. Tammes in the Recueil des | 
the | 


Travaux botaniques Néerlandais (vol. v.) that in 
species of Dipsacus a chromogen exists which on warm- 
ing gives rise to a blue colouring matter; to the chro- 
mogen the name “‘ dipsacan’’ is given, and the colour- 
ing matter is called ‘‘ dipsacotin.’”? The formation of 
dipsacotin is somewhat similar to the formation of indigo 
in the case of species of Indigofera. It-is produced by 


the splitting up of dipsacan either by heating in the | 


presence of moisture or by the action of benzin. 
NO AOA, Vib, 7) 


Dipsa- 
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can occurs in all parts of the plant, especially in the 
growing region; it has been found in all genera of the 
Dipsacacexe that have been examined, but is most 
abundant in species of Dipsacus. 

Tue quarterly issue of the Trinidad Bulletin (October) 
is an excellent number, containing much information, 
original and extracted, on the agricultural crops in Trini- 
dad and adjacent islands. An article by Mr. A. W. 
Bartlett deals with cocoa-nut plantations and the prepara- 
tion of copra. Mr. T. Thornton discusses the prospects 
for cotton cultivation in Tobago. Cotton of the ‘* Marie 
Galante ’’ type has been cultivated, but the Sea {sland 
variety has not received much attention. Hints are pro- 
vided on the propagation of cedar and cyp—Cordia Geras- 
canthus—seedlings for planting up areas; the latter re- 
quires more attention in the nursery, but will thrive on 
poor soil, and furnishes very good constructional timber. 

Apart from the information regarding trees and shrubs, 
the notes on Continental parks and gardens communicated 
by Mr. W. J. Bean to the Kew Bulletin (No. 9) will serve 
to direct attention to various horticultural and sylvestral 
localities that may with advantage be included in a Con- 
tiental trip. At Tervueren, not far from Brussels, there 
is a comparatively new arboretum extending over 300 
acres for the cultivation, in geographical groups, of such 
exotic trees as are sufficiently hardy. Within easy reach 
of Gouda are situated the nurseries of Boskoop, where 
the peaty soil provides an ideal home for rhododendrons, 
but where Japanese maples, wistarias, and many other 
valuable plants also luxuriate. The gardens at Herren- 
hausen and Sans Souci, the nurseries of Vilmorin at 
Verriéres and Les Barres, of Lemoine at Nancy, of Spath 
near Berlin, and of Hesse at Weener, all famous horti- 
cultural centres, are briefly described. 


Dr. Jurirz discusses the underground waters of Cape 
Colony in recent issues of the Agricultural Journal of the 
Cape of Good Hope. He lays stress on the fact that an 
adequate water supply would completely alter the agri- 
cultural potentialities of the country, besides being of 
importance for all steam users, particularly railways, and 
then proceeds to set out a number of analyses of waters 
collected from different parts of the colony. The Table 
Mountain and Stormberg series were found to yield the 
purest waters, while the Uitenhage, Dwyka, and Bokke- 
veld formations gave rise to the most saline. Calcium 
chloride occurred in some cases, and sodium carbonate was 
found in the waters of the Middle and Upper Beaufort and 
Stormberg series, rendering the water quite unfit for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

In his ‘‘ Vocabulary of Malaysian Basket-work,’’ the 
late Dr. O. T. Mason, head curator of the anthropological 
department of the United States National Museum, made 
a notable advance towards a more scientific treatment of 
this important industry. Dr. W. L. Abbott has recently 
presented to the museum a large collection of baskets 
from Malaysia. This is now being studied in comparison 
with the extensive series obtained among the American 
Indian tribes and in the Philippines. To secure a scien- 
tific treatment of the subject it was found necessary to 
define accurately the terms applied to the various stages 
of technique and to the materials used in the processes 
of manufacture. Dr. Mason’s glossary, afl the more 
important articles of which are illustrated with excellent 
drawings, will do much to secure future accuracy of de- 
scription and definition. Probably, for the present at 
least, his nomenclature will be accepted in describing the 
characteristics of the various groups of basketry among 
the lower races throughout the world. 
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Tue National Museum of the United States has made 
a new departure in the formation of series of exhibits to 
illustrate the main religions of the world, a scheme which 
nad its origin at the Chicago Exhibition of 1891. In 
pursuance of this idea, collections have been made to illus- 
trate the ceremonies of the various Christian Churches, 
Bruhmanism, and Buddhism. We have now, under the 
editorship of Messrs. C. Adler and J. M. Casanovich, a 
«catalogue of a collection of Jewish cercmonial objects 
which is of considerable interest. It seems to be an 
amplification of a similar catalogue issued in 1901, which 
was confined to a collection of articles lent for exhibition 
by Hadji Ephraem Benguiat. It contains accounts, with 
good illustrations, of many curious and beautiful objects 
with which few but members of the Jewish community are 
familiar. Particularly deserving of notice are the veils 
of the Holy Ark, which are fine examples of embroidery ; 
the mantles and wrappers of the Torah scrolls; some 
graceful hanging lamps; phylacteries and amulets; vessels 
used in the Passover service; implements employed in 
ritual, sacrifice, and circumcision. The collection, besides 
its ritualistic and artistic importance, possesses considera- 
able interest tor anthropologists. 


THE publication of a new guide to the anthropological 
department at South Kensington, issued by the trustces 
of the British Museum, and sold at the modest price of 
4d., throws an unpleasant light upon this serics of exhibits. 
While the admirable new shilling guide to the Egyptian 
galleries occupies 325 pages, and contains 233 plates and 
other illustrations, thirty-one pages and sixteen photo- 
graphs exhaust the anthropological series. Though not 
calculated to excite interest among those to whom the 
subject is unfamiliar, the guide, as might have been ex- 
pected from the author, Mr. Lydekker, seems to be gener- 
ally accurate. It is rather confusing, however, to divide 
the Dravidians of southern India into Telugus, Tamils, 
Malayalims, and so on, because these are linguistic, not 
ethnological, terms; and to speak of the first of these 
groups as if it were confined to the northern Cirears is 
inaccurate. Possibly it is only from this corner of the 
tract occupied by the Telugu-speaking people that speci- 
mens are at present available. The inadequacy of the 
collections as they stand may be measured by the fact that 
while the attention of anthropologists has been in recent 
Years attracted to the Pagan races of the Malay Peninsula 
by the great work of Mr. Skeat, they seem to be repre- 
sented in the museum by a single photograph of a Sakai. 
When the Bureau of Ethnology gcts to work these short- 


comings in the national collection will doubtless be 
remedied; but in the meanwhile, Dr. Bowdler Sharpe 


is quite justified in remarking that in recent years the 
anthropological series has not increased so rapidly as is 
desirable, and in expressing a hope that the publication 
of this guide-book may stimulate public interest and 
induce British colonial officials and travellers to cndeavour 
to supply the deficiencies in this important series. 


Tue Survey Department, Egypt, has issued its Meteor- 
ological Report for 1906, consisting, as before, of two 
parts:—(1) hourly observations and means for Helwan 
Observatory, to which the records of a_ self-registering 
electrograph are now added; (2) climatological, rainfall, 
and river-gauge observations at a large number of 
stations, with a chronicle of the chief weather conditions 
of each month. Rainfall at the Egyptian stations was in 
slight defect, but over the Sudan plains the excess was 
about 22 per cent. The Nile presented several features 
of interest during the year: these have been discussed by 
Captain Lyons in a separate publication. 
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| Tue Anauario of the Messina Observatory for 1907 has 
been received. We have previously directed attention to 
the useful work carried on by Prof. G. B. Rizzo and hi- 
small staff; meteorological observations made at several 
| hours daily, with means and extremes, are given for the 
chief station, together with monthly and annual summaries 
for temperature, rainfall, &c., for a number of provincial 
stations. Particulars of earthquake phenomena registered 
at Messina and other placcs are also collected and dis- 
cussed by Prof. Rizzo personally. In the year roo6 the 
director of the Potsdam magnetic observatory proposed to 
the Italian Government the establishment of a magnetic 
‘ station in the south of Italy, as part of an international 
programme for the special study of that subject. For 
this purpose Messina has been selected as a_ suitable 
locality, thus making a usefu) addition to the study of 
terrestrial physics at the important observatory attached 
to the University of that city. 


Tur Nene Denkschriften of the Swiss Society of Natural 
Sciences, vol. xlii., contains a useful discussion of the 
climate of Davos by Dr. Hugo Bach. Observations were 
commenced by the society in 1867, but are not quite con- 
tinuous; the station is situated in a broad valley, at an 
altitude of 5118 feet, and owing to its surroundings the 
climate is of a much more continental type than is usual 
at ordinary mountain stations. The most important factor 
is the low pressure, corresponding to the altitude, as it 
affects to a considerable extent the conditions of radiation 
and temperature. The difference of absolute humidity 
between Davos and the lowlands is very great, especially 
during winter, and under these conditions the readings of 
the solar radiation thermometer on bright January days 
often record a temperature considerably above 100°, while 
the screcn thermometer reads below 14° F.; this fact is 
naturally of very great importance to invalids. The abso- 
lute range of shade tempcrature between 1867 and 1905 is 
given as 110° F., the extreme readings being 84°-4, in July, 
1900, and —25°-6, in January, 1905. The average per- 
centage of possible sunshine is given as:—winter, 53-9; 
spring, 50-7; summer, 542; autumn, 56-1. The average 
annual rainfall amounts to nearly 36 inches; the wettest 
months are from June to September. 


AN account of the first portion of the work on the gas 
thermometer which has been in progress in the geo- 
physical laboratory of the Carnegie Institution at Washing- 
ton since 1904 under the charge of Messrs. Day and 
Clement appears in the November number of the American 
Journal of Science. The constant-volume nitrogen in 
platinum-iridium thermometer is used, and the range of 
the instrument has been increased by enclosing the bulb 
in a gas-tight bomb containing nitrogen at the same 
pressure as that in the bulb. The expansion of the 
material of the bulb was determined to within 3 per 
cent., and the unheated space between the bulb and mano- 
meter reduced to about one-third of its least previous 
value. The authors give the following melting points as 
accurate to within half a degree :—zince, 4187.5; silver, 
958°-3; gold, 1059°-3 ; copper, 1081°-0 C. 


Tue important scries of papers on fluorescence and 
phosphorescence which have appearcd in the Physical 
Review during the last two years from the pens of Profs. 
Nicholls and Merritt have shown that the present theories 
of these and kindred phenomena are quite inadequate, 
and that Stokes’s law that the wave-length of the light 
sent out by a fluorescent body was greater than that of 
the exciting radiation, is not correct. These facts have 
| led Prof. de Kowalski to put forward in the October 
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number of the Bulletin of the Academy of Science of 
Cracow a theory which will at the least serve as a good 
working hypothesis. It is based on the corpuscular theory 
of matter, and assumes that amongst the systems of 
electrons which constitute the atoms and molecules, there 
are a number jn a state such that a small increment of 
energy will render them unstable, and one or more 
electrons will be shot out of the system. These are in 
turn supposed to enter systems in which the electrons are 
capable of executing oscillations without becoming un- 
stable. It is these electrons which give out the fluorescent 
light when the former systems are rendered unstable by 
the incidence of radiation on them. The author shows that 
this theory is in keeping with the known facts of 
fluorescence and phosphorescence. 


Messrs. Leitz anp Co. have put on the market a 
universal projection apparatus designed in accordance with 
th suggestions of Prof. Kaiserling. We have examined 
this apparatus, and find it most complete. It is avail- 
able for projection on the screen under a variety of con- 
ditions, viz. by transmitted light for both lantern and 
microscopical work, and by incident light for the projec- 
tion of woodcuts and natural obiects. The special feature 
of the design consists in the ease with which the change 
can be made from one mode of projection to another. 
For episcopic projection it is arranged that the object 
may either lie horizontally on the table or be in a vertical 
position, Thus, if it be desired to project on the screen 
part of a hospital patient, the subject is simply placed at 
thy side so that the part in question may be illuminated 
by the lamp and completely reflected by the mirror. The 
electric lamp employed is one of the type which this firm 
is adapting to several purposes. The carbons are at right 
angles to one another, the positive one being horizontal 
and lying along the optic axis. With this arrangement 
the full crater becomes operative in producing useful light. 
The result is considerably greater efficiency, a power of 
10,500 candles being obtainable with a current of 
30 amperes. It is unnecessary to state that the optical part 
possesses the excellence of this firm’s work. The lantern 
condenser is sufficiently large to illuminate a half-plate 
transparency, and the whole of it can be simultancously 
projected on the sereen. For microscopic projection both 
objectives and projection eye-pieees are quickly changed by 
revolving carriers. For the lower power objectives the 
entire field is in focus at once; it is only in the case of 
the difficult projection with 1/12th inch (oil immersion) 
that the peripheral regions are blurred. At present there 
is no polarising device, but this is under design. The 
entire apparatus stands inside a curtained frame, which 
prevents the escape of light into the room except through 
the lens. It stands on the floor, with the optic axis about 
144 cm. from it. 


HazeEtt’s Annual for 1909 has been received. The 
volume includes much information of scientific interest, 
and is a valuable, concise record of progress in many 
departments of intellectual, industrial, and social activity. 


Messrs. SIEMENS BROTHERS AND Co., Lrp., have issued 
i convenient self-opening pocket diary for 1909. In addi- 
tion 1o the usual calendar notes and diary, the book con- 
tains useful tables and illustrations of various dynamos 
and other machines made by Messrs. Siemens. 


1x an article in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin 
for November, Dr. Peyton Rous describes the course of 
physiological pathology which is given in the school of 
medicine of the University of Michigan. It extends over 
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three hours a day during three weeks, and includes the 
pathology of vascular, cardiac, and respiratory disturb- 
ances. 


Tue fourth quarterly bulletin, for the year 1906-7, of 
the results obtuined during the periodic cruises and in thr 
intermediate periods, has been issued by the Conseil per- 
manent international pour |’Exploration de la Mer. The 
bulletin deals with the following points :—condition of the 
atmosphere; the temperature and salinity of the surface 
water; the temperature, salinity, density, &c., of sea- 
water at different depths; oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon 
dioxide dissolved in sea-water; and plankton. ‘The 
bulletin is published by Messrs. A. F. Hgst and Son, of 
Copenhagen. 


Tue recent address delivered by Mr. Rudyard Wipling 
to the students of the medical school of the Middlesex 
llospital, at the opening of the present session, has been 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., in the form 
of a booklet bound in limp cloth, at the price of rs. net. 
‘lhe title of the little book is ‘‘ Docters,’’ and, in addition 
to the address, the book contains as frontispiece a photo- 
graph of Mr. Kipling and a preface describing the work of 
the hospital, written by Mr. Reginald Lucas. We notice 
that the book is being sold for the benefit of the Middlesex 
lfospital. 


THE 1909 number of ‘‘ Whitaker’s Almanac ’’ is the 


forty-first annual issue. It is difficult to imagine what one 
would do without this indispensable book of reference, 
which has again increased in size and usefulness. Among 
new articles which have been included we notice those 
dealing with the navigation of the air and the radio- 
telegraphic convention, while the following interesting 
features will continue to appeal to students of science :— 
progress of astronomical science, the year’s weather in 
the British Isles, the storms and floods of the year, and 
the earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, the year being in 
each case that ending on October 31, 1908. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


Morenouse’s ComET, 1908c.—A further discussion of 
the photographs of Morehouse’s comet, taken at Juvisy, 
is published by M. Flammarion in the December number 
of the Bulletin de la Société astronomique de France 
(p- 513). 

M. Flammarion reproduces further photographs, and 
shows that, while the main features of the tail are ex- 
plicable by the Maxwell-Bartoli Jaws of light-pressure 
demonstrated experimentally by Lebedew, there are other 
features which point distinctly to the operation of other 
causes. For example, the photograph of October 15 shows 
the now well-known dislocation of the tail, at some 


distance from the head, which might be due to the Me 
oO 


ference of mietcoritic matter. On the photograph ; 
October 17, however, there is no definite dislocation, 
although there is distinct evidence that the tail, as a 


whole, suffered some retardation in respect to the motion 
of the nucleus. Several possible explanations are offered, 
with full reserve, for this phenomenon. One is that the 
awther may have a density which is not homogeneous ; 
another is that the sun is constantly repelling matter into 
interplanetary space, and that this matter would retard 
the masses of tenuous vapours forming the tail of the 
comet. A third explanation is that most generally 
accepted, viz. that the retardations and dislocations are 
probably caused by the interference of masses of mcteorites 
with which space is probably peopled. 

A note in the same journal (p. 534) announces that 
MM. le Comte de Ia Baume Pluvinel and Baldet have, 
since the publication of their preliminary paper in the 
Comptes rendus, obtained many more photographs of the 
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spectrum of the comet, including some taken with a | tory we see that the ‘‘inferred’’ values for 1909 are :— 
calcite-quartz spectrograph, which show new _ radia- | declination, 15° 50’ W.; horizontal force, 0-1854; dip, 
tions and will enable better wave-length values to be | 66° 55’. 
determined; the conclusions published in the first note are THe Nizamtan Observatory at  Haiparasap.—The 


to be looked upon as only provisional. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE SURFACES OF JUPITER’S PRINCIPAL 
SATELLITES AND OF T1TAN.—During the 1907-8 opposition 
of Jupiter, M. J. Comas Sola continued his observations 
of the principal Jovian satellites, and now publishes his 
results, with drawings of J iii. and iv., in No. 4290 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten (p. 290, December 11). 

Satellite i. appears to be definitely ellipsoidal, the 
flattening amounting to as much as one-fifth of the major 
axis. The direction of the longest axis is not, according 
to M. Sola’s observations, parallel to that of Jupiter’s 
bands, but has a position-angle some 28° greater than 
that of the bands. 

With most other observers, M. Sola finds 
second satellite always appears round. 

The observations of J iti. are given ia detail, and many 
features on the satellite’s surface noted. Among these, 
white polar caps, varying in intensity and size from time 
to time, equatorial bands, and shadowy areas were 
observed, and, from the varying appearance of the Satter. 
it would appear that the effects of the satellite’s rotatior 
were seen. 

Satellite iv. presented no feature which could be seen 
definitely, with the exception of a very faint north polar 
cap on December 24, 1907, but several were suspected 
from time to time. 

The observations of Titan indicate that this member 
of the Saturnian family has a more or less dense atmo- 
sphere, for the limbs were always dark and difficult to 
see, whilst towards the centre of the disc lighter patches 
were visible. The drawing for August 13, 1907, shows 
two of these patches having the appearance of a very 
diffuse double star. 


CorRECTIONS OF THE PosiTION anD DIAMETER OF 
MERCURY.—From observations of the contacts during the 
transit of Mercury on November 13-14, 1907, Prof. Stroo- 
bant has deduced corrections for the position and diameter 
of the planet, and publishes the results in part i., vol. xii., 
of the Annales astronomiques de Observatoire royal de 
Belgique. ; 

The observations were made at thirty-three observa- 
tories in different localities in Europe, South Africa, and 
the United States, and their discussion leads to the follow- 
ing results :—Instead of the diameter being 6-61, at unit 
distance, as usually accepted, it is 6”.16, and, consequently, 
the actual radius, taking the equatorial radius of the earth 
as 6378 km., is 2232 km. From this it follows that, as 
compared with that of the earth, the volume of Mercury 
is 0-043 instead of 0-052, whilst the density is 1-42 instead 
of 1-17, if the accepted value for the mass be retained. 
The carrections to the position of the planet in the equa- 
torial coordinates are Aa=-+0-066s. and A&= o”.22, and 
in the ecliptic coordinates +0".97 and +0"-04 ia longitude 
and latitude respectively. ; 


that the 


Tue SovTn Porar Cap of Mars.—Bulletia No. 35 of the 
Lowell Observatory contains Prof. Lowell’s measures, 
made from drawings, of the size of the south polar cap 
of Mars hetween March 22 and November 13, 1907. 

The tabulated results give the history of the cap for 
about cight of our moaths, from about its maxinium to 
near its minimum area, and show that its size decreased 
regularly from abont 0-388 of a hemisphere to o-no2. 


Tue ‘‘ Companion To tTHr Onrservatory.’’—This uselul 
annual, published by Messrs. Taylor and Francis at 
1s. 6d., contains the usual data and ephemerides for the 
observations of the sun, planets, eclipses, satellites, 
variable and double stars, &c. 

Mr. Denning has reviscd the meteor notes, Mr. Maw 
has supplied a number of observations of double stars, 
and M. Baillaud has furnished advance proofs of the 
Annuaire du Burean des Longitudes from which the list 
of Algol variables has been copied. 

A useful list of the standard times of varions countries 
using the Greenwich meridian is given on p. 32, aad from 
the table of the magnetic clements for Greenwich Observa- 
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establishment by his Highness the Nizam of Haidarabad 
of a_ well-equipped astronomical observatory in his 
dominions is referred to in the Times of December 17. 
The equipment includes, besides the purely astronomical 
and meteorological instruments, a very complete photo- 
graphic department and extensive workshops fitted with 
modern tools and appliances for both wood and metal 
working. 


RIZE SUBJECTS WPROPROSE DIB are 
FRENCH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES FOR 
THE YEAR 1910. 

GEOMETRY .—The grand prize of the mathematical 

sciences (3000 francs). ‘he problem of finding all 
the systems of two meromorphic functions in the plane 
of a complex variable and connected by an algebraic rela- 


tion is known. The analogous question is suggested for 
a system of three uniform f[nactions of two complex 
variables, having everywhere at a finite distance the 


character of a rational function and connected by an 
algebraic relation. In default of a complete solution of 
the problem, to indicate examples leading to classes of 
new transcendental functions. The Francoeur prize (1000 
fraacs), for work in pure or applied mathematics; the 
Poncelet prize (2000 francs), for a work on pure mathe- 
matics. 

Mechanics.—. Montyon prize (zoo francs), for invent- 
ing or improving instruments useful to the progress of 
agriculture, the mechanical arts, or sciences; the 
Fourneyron prize (1000 francs), for an experimental and 
theoretical study of the effects of shocks of a hydraulic 
ram in clastic tubes. 

Navigation.—The extraordinary prize of 6000 francs, for 
work tending to increase the efficiency of the French 
naval forces; the Plumey prize (4000 francs), for improve- 
ments in steam engines or any other invention contributing 
to the progress of steam navigation. 

Astronomy.—Pierre Guzman prize (100,000 francs), for 
the discovery of a means of communicating with any 
planet other than Mars, or, failing this, the interest will 
be awarded for work leading to progress in astronomy ; 
the Lalande prize (540 francs); the Walz prize (460 francs) ; 
the Janssen prize, for aa important progress in astronomical 
physics. 

Geography.—The Tchihatchef prize (3000 francs), for 
Asiatic exploration; the Binoux prize (2000 francs), for 
work on geography or navigation; the Delalande- 
Gnérineau prize (1000 francs); the Gay prize (1500 francs), 
for zoological and anthropological researches in South 
America, especially in the region of the Andes. 

Physics.—The Hébert prize (1000 francs), for a discovery 
in electricity of practical or industrial use; the Hughes 
prize (2sn0 francs); the Kastner-Boursault prize (2000 
franes), for the best work oa the application of electricity 
in the arts, industry, or commerce. 

Chemistry.—The Jecker prize (10,000 francs), for work 
in organic chemistry; the Cahours prize (3000 francs), for 
the encouragement of young chemists; Montyon prizes 
(unhealthy trades) (2500 francs and a mention of 1500 
francs), for improving the hygienic conditinns of an un- 
healthy trade or calling; the Berthelot prize (soo francs) ; 
the Alhumbert prize (:ono francs), for an experimental 
study of the electrical properties of the metallic alloys. 

Mineralagy and Geology.—The Delesse prize (1400 
francs). 

Botany.—The Desmaziéres prize (i600 frances), for a 
memoir on cryptogams; the Montagne prize (1500 francs), 
for work oa the anatomy, physiology, development, or 
description of the lower cryptogams; the de Coincy prize 
(900 frances), for a work on phanerogams; the de la Fons- 
Melicocq prize (900 francs), for a work dealing with the 
batany of the north of France; the Bordin prize (3000 
francs), for a study of the origin, development, and dis- 
appearance of the transitory tissues which may enter at 
variaus periods inta the structure of the vascular plant. 
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To determine, in each particular case, the ephemeral réle 
of the tissue considered. 

Anatomy and Zoology.—The Savigny prize (1500 francs), 
for the assistance of young travelling zoologists, not in 
receipt of Government assistance, and who specially occupy 
themselves with the invertebrate animals of Egypt and 
Syria; the Thore prize (200 francs), for the best work on 
the habits and anatomy of one species of European insect. 

Medicme and Surgery.—A Montyon prize (2500 francs 
and mentions of 1500 francs), for a discovery useful in 
medicine; the Barbier prize (2000 francs), for a discovery 
of value to medical, surgical or pharmaceutical science, 
or botany in relation to medicine; the Bréant prize 
(100,000 francs), for the discovery of a cure [or Asiatic 
cholera or the definite cause of this disease. If the prize 
is not awarded, the interest will be given for researches 
bearing on cholera or other epidemic disease. The Godard 
prize {1000 francs), for the best memoir on the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the urinogenitary organs; 
the Baron Larrey prize (750 francs), for a work treating 
of military medicine, surgery, or hygiene; the Bellion 
prize (1400 francs); the Mége prize (10,000 francs); the 
Dusgate prize (2500 francs), for the best memoir on the 
diagnostic signs of death and on the best means of pre- 
venting premature burial. 

Physiology.—A Montyon prize (750 francs), for a work 
on experimental physiology; the Philipeaux prize (goo 
francs), for the same; the Lallemand prize (1800 francs), 
for works relating to the nervous system; the Martin- 
Damourette prize (1400 francs), for a worl on thera- 
peutical physiology; the Pourat prize (1000 francs), for a 
memoir on the action exercised by the X-rays and the 
radium rays on the development and nutrition of living 
cells. 

Statistics.—A\ Montyon prize (1000 francs, and a men- 
tion of 500 francs), for the most useful work dealing 
with statistics. 

History of Science.—The Binoux prize (2000 francs). 

General Prises.—These include the Arago, Lavoisier, and 
Berthelot medals; the Gegner prize (3800 francs); the 
Lannelongue prize (2000 francs); the Trémont prize (1100 
franes); the Wilde prizes (one of goon francs and two of 
2000 francs), for discoveries in astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, mineralogy, geology, or experimental mechanics; 
the Lonchampt prize (4ooo francs); the Saintour prize 
(3000 francs); the Victor Raulin prize (1s00 francs), for a 
work on the meteorology and physics of the globe; the 
prize founded by Mme. la Marquise de Laplace; the Félix 
Rivot prize (2500 francs); the Leconte prize (50,000 francs), 
for important discoveries in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, natural history, or medicine; the Houllevigue prize 
(5000 francs); the Caméré prize (4000 francs); the Jérome 
Ponti prize (3500 francs). 

Of these, the Pierre Guzman, Lalande, Tchihatchef, 
Delesse, Desmaziéres, and l.econte prizes are expressly 
stated to be offered with preference of nationality. 


CHEMIGIE RESEARCH AT THE WNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHESTER. 


“THE chemical schools at the University of Manchester, 
probably already the largest in the kingdom, are 
being enlarged by the addition of a new block of build- 
ings at a cost of about 20,000. Already considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the building operations, and it 
is hoped that the new black will be ready for opening in 
the early. autumn of 1999. The chief addition will be a 
new large laboratory having accommodation for forty 
students, and fifteen smaller research laboratories. : 
The following description of the objects of the new build- 
ings is taken fram a recent interview with Prof. W. H. 
Perkin, published in the Manchester Guardian. He con- 
siders that the loss of the coal-tar industry to this country 
was due, not only to the manufacturers not realising the 
importance of employing chemists and carrying out re- 
search work, but also to the universities, which were very 
greatly ta blame. Organic chemistry was hardly taught 
at our universities, and such lahoratories as they possessed 
were poor and ill-equipped. As a consequence, if manu- 
facturers did require chemists they could not obtain them. 
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It was in 1874 that the original coal-tar colour works at 
Greenford Green, near Harrow, were sold. The reason 
for giving up the works was partly owing to the natural 
dislike for an industrial career of the late Sir William 
Perkin and his desire to devote himself entirely to re- 
search chemistry; but it was also because he recognised 
that the works could not be satisfactorily carried on and 
be able to compete successfully with the rising industry 
in Germany unless he took into the works a large number 
of research chemists, as the Germans had done. But 
although inquiries were made at many of the British 
universities in the hope of finding young men trained in 
methods of organic chemistry, such men were not forth- 
coming. 

The older universities at that time scarcely recognised 
organic chemistry; it is doubtful whether they thoroughly 
appreciated chemistry at all. The newer universities, 
which at present are doing such good work and of which 
we are justly proud, had not come into existence. Prof. 
Perkin said he was strongly of the opinion that the manu- 
facturer of organic products during 1870-1880 was, owing 
to this neglect of organic chemistry by our universities, 
placed in a very difficult and practically impossible 
position. 

But, in the meantime, organic chemistry had taken root 
in Germany, and great schools devoted to this branch of 
chemical science had been founded. History tells us how 
the German manufacturers made use of the young chemists 
who had been trained in these laboratories. Consequently, 
the works in Germany increased in size and in number, and 
obtained the world’s trade in organic chemicals. Had our 
universities at this time pursued the same principle, in 
all probability the coal-tar colour and allied industries 
would not have been lost; but now this state of things 
has changed, and ‘‘] am convinced that failure on the 
part of the manufacturers to develop any industry con- 
nected with organic chemistry is no longer due to the 
impossibility of obtaining the services of young chemists 
of ability.” 

The scheme which it is hoped to develop in connection 
with the Manchester Chemical School is laid on the lines 
which have been found so valuable abroad. Two lines of 
procedure are open to the manufacturer. 

He may send his sons to the university, and as soon as 
they have passed through the honours B.Sc. course, and 
have thus received a thoroughly sound general training, 


| they will be fit to engage in research work dealing with 


problems of a technical nature, either suggested by the 
university professors or by the manufacturers. Such a 
course, extending over two or more years, will be the 
best preparation for an industrial carcer. 

Another way in which the manufacturers can be helped 
if they wish to solve a difficult problem or invent some 
new process is to place at their disposal one of the smaller 
research rooms. In this room his own research chemist 
from the works can, under the best conditions, investigate 
the problem, cither alone or with assistance from the uni- 
versity staff. If he happens to have no research chemist 
available for the purpose, one of the university graduates 


can be engaged to worl under the professor’s super- 
intendence. 
The University will, however, not open its doors to 


do purely routine analysis, ordinary commercial work, or 
patent litigation. It lays itself out to train research 
chemists or help by research work, and in this direction 
alone. 


WATERS IND GLACIERS. 


i NDERGROUND waters play a considerable part in 

recent researches on French caves (Spelunca, tome 
vii., 1907-8, Nos. 47-52). M. Fournier’s observations in 
the Jura (Nos. 47 and 50) are largely concerned with 
following out the courses of streams that are used for 
household purposes. He agrees with M. Martel that 
springs may be regarded with suspicion when their 
temperature varies by even 1° C. from that of water in 
the same region which is known to come from consider- 
able depths. A number of caves in various levels of 
Jurassic limestone are drawn in plan and section, and the 
continuity of certain streams has been proved by the use 
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of fluorescein. As an example of the practical results of 
such researches, it may be mentioned that the village of 
Mouchard, on the west flank of the range, was found to 
be utilising an already contaminated water, which ran 
away out of the public fountain and reappeared as the 
muin supply of Pagnoz, a hamlet on the Salins road. 


The author complains that it is hard io move local 
authorities; but, if Mouchard now becomes grateful, 


Pagnoz may be doubly so. Messrs. Albert and Alexandre 
Mary (No. 48) describe the artificial excavations in the 
chalk at Saint-Martin, Oise, and urge that the movement 
of water in chalk is controlled by fissures, which are in 
some cases fault-planes, and not by a general porosity 
of the rock. Where the chalk is fractured on a smail 
scale, as in the Upper Senonian, owing to the yielding 
character of a particular series of beds, the water flows 
along the abundant and delicate crevices; where, however, 
there are only coarser joints, these become the prominent 
and effective water-ways (p. 13). The caverns in Oise 
may have been dug out by man as hiding places, but the 
fissures selected had previously been widened by natural 
waters. About the twellth century they became used as 
quarries. This memoir by MM. Mary concludes with an 
account of the modifications that took place in certain plants 
removed by the authors from the outer air to the banks 
of one of the subterranean lakes. M, Ed. Rahir (No. 51) 
reports on caves in the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Belgium; and M. Paul Macey (No. 52) carries us away 
to Indo-China, and gives a spirited account of rivers that 
penetrate masses of limestone in the province of Cammon, 
of which he is Governor. lis zeal for exploration is not 
more commendable than his regard for the religious feel- 
ings of his subjects. We wonder if all British cave- 
hunters would have sacrificed a pig and a few fowls before 
descending a haunted river in a collapsible bamboo canoe. 
The cheerful description of two days underground on this 
unknown water-way should satisfy even M. Martel, to 
whom it is presented. The tunnel of the Nam Hin-Boun, 
4000 metres long, is, on the other hand, used as a high- 
way by the natives themselves when the river is low. 
The basin of Hang Nam-Thieng (vessel of holy water) re- 
minds us of the miraculous stoup attached to an old church 
in Anglesey; it is about 15 centimetres in diameter, and 
re-flls itself up to a certain Icvel after water is drawn 
from it. The French have again allowed the use of its 
water in ceremonial oaths, according to a practice that 
had fallen into disuse since the Siamese jnvasion of 1827, 
The production of valleys and deltas has been studied 


artificially by Mr. T. A. Jaggar, jun. (‘ Experiments 
illustrating Erosion and Sedimentation,” Bull. Museum 
of Comp. Zoology, Harvard, vol. xlix., 1908, p. 285). 


Various rock-powders are strewn over one another in 
layers, or slimes from a stamp-mill are deposited from 
water. The surface is then tilted at 20° and is subjected 
ta a water-spray, furnished by a compression apparatus 
and an atamiser such as barbers use. Rill-systems arise 
on the slime-surface after one er two hours, and jllustra- 
tions of river-capture (p. 299) necur among their details. 

Mr. E. F. Pittman, Government geologist of New South 
Wales, in his Clark memorial lecture (Geol. Survey of 
New South Wales, Sydney, 1908), has reviewed the very 
important question of ‘the artesian water-supply of 
Australia. He sees many reasons for opposing the view 
of Prof. J. W. Gregory, who has maintained that the 
water rises from plutonic depths under the influence of 
earth-pressure, and not as the result of hydrostatic flow 
in an artesian basin. Mr. Pittman believes that the rain- 
fall on the exposed edges of the sandstones in the Great 
Dividing Range in south-eastern Queensland and in the 
north of New South Wales is sufficient to account for the 
water stored in the artesian area. He agrees with Prof. 
J. W. Gregory in deprecating the waste of this water 
that is at present tolerated. In a coloured map he in- 
dicates the enormous area of the main basin, extending 
from the central part of the Darling River through Queens- 
land to Cape Yorks. 

Passing to the solid form of water, the Actes de la 
Société helvétique des Sciences naturelles, for the nineticth 
session at Fribourg, in 1907, contains much that is 
interesting in the study of glaciers. Prof. Mihlherg, of 
Aarau, reviews (p. 91) the state of Switzerland during the 
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Ice age, which he properly regards as a world-wide pheno- 
menon. He suggests (p. 94) that certain moraines in 
Alsace were recognised as the deposits of former glaciers 
so far back as the middle of the eightcenth century; but 
ull that he really proves is that these ridges were called 
moraines by settlers from Switzerland. De Saussure tells 
us that this term, variously spelt in his day, originated 
in Savoy, where it was applied to auy steeply sloping piece 
of hillside. Jean-Pierre Perraudin, the chamwis-hunter of 
the Val de Bagne, seems still to hold his own as the frst 
to realise that the Swiss glaciers were formerly of far 
Sreater extent. Prof. Jean Brunhes, curiously enough, 
cmphasises the observations of Perraudin on glacial stria: 
in a paper on “‘ Le Probléme de 1°E osion et du Surcreuse- 
ment glaciaire ’’ (rbid., p. 155). Prof. Brunhes seelxs to 
show that there is little real distinction between ged- 
graphical features that are claimed as of glacial origin 
and those produced by rivers. A main stream, he urges 
(p. 164), will cut down its bed below those of its tribu- 
taries, though the difference of level will diminish as the 
river-system grows older. We hardly follow him when he 
sces the U-forin, commonly held to result from glacial 
action, repeated in the floor of the Colorado canyon; but 
he points out very usefully that the streams under the ice 
ncar each margin of a glacier often produce two parallel 
surcreusements of the valley-floor, with a glaciated rock- 
ridge between them (p. 160). This common phenomenon, 
which he illustrates by photographs, is very different from 
the trough-like form which the advocates of glacial erosion 
attribute to rapidly moving ice. While Prof. Brunhes 
believes that the subglacial water is the main agent in 
lowering the valley-floor, he shows how abrasion by ice 
may ultimately remove the central rib which characterises 
earlier stages of crosion. The two agents must be re- 
garded as working together, and not in succession to one 
another, if we wou!d correctly appreciate valley-forms. 
The twelfth report of the Commission internationale 
des Glaciers, in which variations of glaciers are recorded 
from all parts of the world, appears in the second volume 
of the -lnuaies de Glaciologie (1908), pp. 161-198. An 
abstract of this. by M. Forel, has been already reviewed 


in Nature by Prof. Bonney (vol. Ixxvili., p. 574). In 
Naturen, published in Bergen, vol. xxxii. (1908), p. 118, 
IIerr J. Rekstad records both recessions and advances 
among Norwegian glaciers between 1900 and 1907. The 


cold summers of 1902, 1903, and i904 are responsible for 
many advances and thickenings in the lower parts of the 
ice-streams, and the full results of that of 1907 have yet 
to manifest themselves. 

Mr. H. WH. WHayden’s ‘* Notes on Certain Glaciers in 
North-west Kashmir’? (Records, Geol. Survey of India, 


vol. Xxxv., 1907, part iil., p. 127) records the estabiish- 
ment of stations by which rates of movement may be 
determined. The Vengutsa Glacier has advanced about 


two miles since 1902, and has overwhelmed mills that then 
existed in a stream-eut stretching from its foot. The 
Hassanabad Glacicr, on the evidence of competent native 
officials, advanced ‘* abnut three years ago”’’ six miles or 
more in two anda half months. Jt seems liable to extra- 


ordinarily rapid fluctuations, and is naw said to be 
stationary. Clearly, accurate records will be of special 
interest in this case. Other glaciers in Kashmir show 


steady secular retreat.’’ One would like to learn if the 
local advances can be traced to exceptional snowfalls, or 
even to earthquakes, as in recent instances in Alaska. The 
great attraction of Mr. Hayden’s paper Hes in the superb 
photographic plates by which it is illustrated. That of 
the Hassanabad Glacier lying in its ravine is especially 
successful. 

In the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, 
vol. xxxix., March, 1907, Messrs. Tarr and Martin com- 
ment on Prof. Russell’s conclusion that the Hubbard 
Glacier of Alaska has receded five miles since 1794. 
From their personal experiences in 1906, they hold that 
Malaspina’s remarks on ice as an obstacle in the bav 
referred only to floating ice, and this seems confirmed 
by the evidence of the vegetation and by the occurrence 
of wave-cut shore-lines in the region which, according to 
Russell, would have been covered a centurv ago by glacier- 
ice. 

Perhaps include in this notice Messrs. 


we may 
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Sheppard and Stather’s account of a fine section made in 
England by the North-Eastern Railway Company in the 
glacial gravels of Holderness (Proc. Yorkshire Geol. Soc., 


vol. xvi., 1907, Pp. 171). A few molluscan species from 
the drifts are added by the authors to those already 
known; but the main interest lics in the bones of 
maninoth, bison, horse, walrus, &c., which are believed 


inland from the beach by the 


to have been pushed up 
te (ip Blo Me tee 


encroaching ice-front. 


TRANSVAAL AND INDIAN DEPART- 
MENTS OF AGRICULTURE.’ 


(1) T= annual report of the Transvaal Department of 

Agriculture recently to hand gives a vast amount 
‘of interesting information about the department and the 
work it is doing among the agricultural community of 
the Transvaal. The agricultural conditions at the time 
of its formation were about as bad as it was possible 
for them to be. Animal diseases were rife, and besides 
the ordinary discases of the country a number of new 
ones had been introduced during the war. The harvests 
had been neglected, consequently there was a shortage 
of seed corn; indeed, some varieties were almost, 
if not quite, lost. The land was in the bad state into 
which it rapidly falls when neglected, and out of which 
it can only be brought by dint of much skilful labour. 
Only a strong agricultural department could have met the 
necessities of the case; a weak one might easily have done 
u great amount of harm. 

The occasion was one when the ordinary British instinct 
would have been to send out a number of * practical ’’ men 
to devise ‘ practical ’? measures for coping with the various 
problems. Fnrtunately, the British instinct did not pre- 
vail; the various heads of departments were men ‘of scien- 
tific training, who began by making a study on scientific 
lines of the conditions with which they had to deal. As 
might have been expected, the result has been eminently 
satisfactory. The Public Service Commission declared 
itself unable to suggest any alterations or improvements 
in the general plan, and even the commissioner who was 
appointed to go into the detailed workings only made a 
few minor alterations in the clerical staff; amid much 
retrenchment in other directions this department has been 
left practically untouched. To the director, Mr. F. B. 
Smith, belongs the credit of having boldly conceived the 
plan and vigorously executed it; to the scientific staff 
belongs the credit of having risen to the occasion, and, in 
the words of one of the Transvaal newspapers, 
“triumphantly vindicated the practical value of research 
work.” 

It is just this ‘‘ triumphant "’ vindication that gives the 
department a world-wide, and not merely a local, import- 
ance. No one can read the report and the other publica- 
tions of the department without being impressed with 
“the practical value of research work.’’ The investiga- 
tions of Dr. \. Theiler, of the veterinary bacteriological 
lahoratory, afford admirable cases in point. A number of the 
animal diseases with which the country abounds have been 
studied ; in many cases the particular organisms causing the 
diseases have been identified, and the method by which they 
are conveyed from animal to animal discovered. The know- 
Iedge thus gained has made it possible to devise means for 
controlling the disease. This year’s experiments have dealt 
more particularly with Prroplasma mutans, an organism that 
had previously been confounded with the Ptroplasma 
begeminum producing a South African redwater, and it is 
shown that the disease, sometimes contracted even after 
inoculation, and thought to be ordinary redwater, is really 
brought on by the newly discovered Piroplasma. ‘‘ Horse 
sickness ’’ and “ biliary fever’? in horses have also been 
investigated, and inoculation against the latter disease can 
now be satisfactorily performed, as also can inoculation 
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1 (x) Annual Report of the Transvaal Department of Agriculture, 1906-7 
Peccived September, 1908). The Transvaal Agricultural Journal, vol. vi., 
1908. 

(2) Report of the Imperial Department of Agriculture for the Years 1905-6 
and 1904-7. (Received October, 1908.) 

The Agricultural Journal of India, vol. iii., 1908. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India. 
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against ‘‘ blue tongue’’ in sheep. Great as is the 
immediate value of this kind of work, its future value is 
vven greater; the Transvaal is essentially a stock-producing 
country, but stock cannot be raised in number until the 
diseases are more under control. 

In the botanical section Mr. Burtt-Davy has been 
exumining the native flora and more closely studying 
promising plants; the habits of troublesome weeds have 
also been investiguted, and methods devised for their 
cradication. ‘Satistactory progress is also reported by the 
plant pathologist, Mr. Vole Evans. During the year 300 
different kinds of fungi and plant diseases were dealt with, 
a large proportion of the latter being previously un- 
described. Attention this year has been largely directed 
to bitter-pit in apples, a disease causing enormous loss to 
apple growers, on which a full report is promised at a 
later stage. Rusts affecting cereals and other economic 
Gramineze have also been studied, and the ‘‘* South 
African locust fungus ’’ has been shown in its true light. 
Locusts are sometimes fatally attacked by a fungus, 
Empusa Grylli, Fres., and the Cape and Natal Govern- 
ments cultivated und distributed what they thought was 
the fungus with the view of exterminating locusts. Mr. 
Pole Evans, however, tound that the cultures were not 
Empusa at all; in fact, Empusa is a pure parasite which 
cannot be cultivated on artificial media, and is therefore 
of no practical value as an exterminating agent. On 
following the matter up, he found that Empusa had been 
the starting point in the Cape cultures, but the harmless 
Mucor exitiosus had appeared, and had been propagated 
and widely distributed under the impression that it was a 
destructive organism ! 

The working of the other sections—entomological, 
forestry, chemical, &c.—appears to be on cqually sound 
lines, while the experimental farms have appealed strongly 
to the Boer farmer. At the Rand Agricultural Show the 
department’s farms were yery successful, both in the com- 
petitions and in their other exhibits. 

Altogether the working of the department reflects great 
credit on all concerned, and affords abundant illustration 
of what science can do for agriculture. 

(2) The history of the foundation of Pusa, the Indian 
agricultural experiment station, is too well known to 
need repetition here. The recently issued report shows the 
results already obtained, and indicates the broad lines on 
which work is to proceed; progress has been steady, and 
the character of the work promises well for the future 
of Indian agriculture. 

Naturally we can only look for preliminary results at 
the present stage. Work ut Pusa has hitherto gone on 
under a certain amount of difficulty. ‘The buildings have 
not long been completed. The staff have had very little 
assistance; experienced natives to supervise ficld experi- 
ments and to give other help were not at first obtainable, 
and have had to be trained up. Some of the experimental 
plots were ruined by sudden floods, to which the estate 
is liable, owing to heavy, continuous rain. All this makes 
research work difficult, and the staff deserve high credit 
for having accomplished so much in these rather unfavour- 
able circumstances. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to the study of 
crops suited to Indian conditions—cotton, sugar-cane, jute, 
flax, tobacco, wheat, &c. The possibility of extending 
cotton cultivation in India is being carefully investigated, 
certain grants being made for the purpose by the British 
Cotton-growing Association; so far, the most hopeful 
line of development seems to be to make the best of the 
indigenous varieties rather than to introduce new and 
finer varieties. Serious attempts are also being made to 
strengthen the position of the indigo planter, and, in 
addition to the work being done by Mr. Bergtheil, a 
botanist has been engaged by the Planters’ Association to 
improve the indigo plant by selection and breeding. The 
Indian wheats are being collected by Mr. Howard, and 
type-specimens separated from the mixed crop usually 
grown; these are described in a monograph, which will 
be awaited with considerable interest. Similar work on 
the native barlevs and tobaccos is in hand. Jn all tese 
cases cross-breeding, selection, and distribution of varieties 
true to type will follow. 

The chemical department hos, up to the present, been 


DRE 
largely occupied with miscellaneous analytical work, but 
chemists are now being appointed to each province, and 
Dr. Leather will be left free for research work. A pot- 
culture house has been built, and drain gauges made. 

As might be expected, the mycologist, Dr. Butler, has 
a very large number of plant diseases to deal with, and 


the essential preliminary inquiries have been hampered 
by want of assistants and of a reference herbarium; these 
difficulties are being steadily overcome. 

Mr. Maxwell Lefroy has already rendered considerable 
service to Indian agriculture by his entomological work; 
the life-histories of injurious insects are under investiga- 
tion, and the insecticidal methods suggested have reached 
the stage of field trials. 

The department issues two publications :—(1) the Agri- 
cultural Journal of India, a quarterly journal intended 
for the use of educated Indian agriculturists and general 
readers interested in agriculture; (2) the Scientific 
Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India. 

The former must certainly rank among the most 
attractive agricultural journals published, if only for its 
beautifully illustrated descriptions of native husbandry; it 
also contains accounts, written for the practical man, of 
the experimental work done at Pusa and elsewhere. The 
Memoirs are the scientific papers by the members of the 
Pusa staff; they are widely distributed, and are readily 
obtainable on application. The system of publishing 
scientific work in this way has obvious disadvantages, but 
is said to involve less loss of time than if the papers were 
sent to a home journal. In most cases purely Indian 
problems are dealt with; we need only mention the Indian 
cottons (Gammie), Indian wheat rusts (Butler and Hay- 
man), the composition of Indian rain and dew (Leather), 
of Indian oil seeds (Leather), Lefray’s papers on the 
tobacco caterpillar, the castor semi-looper, the rice-bug, 
and others. This is as it should be; general fundamental 
problems are best worked out here or in Europe or 
America, where the number of workers is greater and 
where it is easy to get into touch with those able to 
render useful assistance. E. J. Russet. 


WHO BUILT THE BRITISH STONE 
(QU CIIES 2s 


G TONE circles are prehistoric monuments of a kind 

which must be familiar to everybody who has seen 
Stonehenge or any of the other numerous examples to be 
found in the British Isles. They are to be found chiefly 
in Great Britain. I believe there are few, if any, examples 
in Ireland ; but a complete chart showing the distribution of 
stone circles has yet to be made. 

The genuine stone circle apparently occurs only in the 
British {sles. Most, if not all, of the circles found in 
other countries are merely ‘retaining walls’? left after 
the tumulus which they retained had been removed. 
Avenues and dolmens, which are found associated with 
stone circles in Britain, also occur in other countries. The 
dolmens especially are widely distributed, generally near 
the sea coast of the Mediterranean, in the west of France, 
in the north of Germany, in Denmark and Scandinavia, 
and in the British Isles. 

It would appear, therefore, that the stone circle was 
an improvement on the dolmen and avenue, not introduced 
from abroad, but invented in the British Isles. 

The stone circles of Britain vary somewhat in the details 
of their structure. Mr. Lewis divides them into three 
classes :— 

(1) The Dartmoor type, which is found mostly in Corn- 
wall and Devon, and consists of a single circle. 

(2) The Aberdeenshire type, of which the distinguishing 
feature is the large recumbent stone placed between twa 
of the upright stones in the southern part of the circle. 

(3) The Inverness type, of which the distinguishing feature 
is a large domed chamber with an alley leading thereto, 
covered by a cairn, with entrances towards the south. 
When the cairn is removed the foundations show three 
concentric circles. 


1 Paper by Mr. J. Gray read before Section H of the Prilish Association 
at the Dublin meeting. September, 1908. 
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These modifications appear to be due to idiosyncrasies 
of different tribes of the same race. The type is simplest 
in Devon and Cornwall, and increases in complexity and 
elaboration in the Aberdeen and Inverness types. 


The Distribution of Stone Circles in Britain. 


Stone circles do not appear to occur in the eastern 
counties of England, nor in the north-western counties of 
the mainland of Scotland. They are found in the greatest 
number in Cornwall, Devon, South Wales, Shropshire, 
North Wales, Derbyshire, Cumberland, Wigton, Kirkcud- 
bright, and Dumfries, Arran, Perth, Aberdeenshire, Inver- 
ness, Orkney, and Lewis. 

Their distribution would be simply explained if we assume 
that the race who built them first settled in Cornwall and 
Devon, then migrated up through Wales and Lancashire 
into south-west Scotland. From thence they passed north 
to the mouth of the Clyde, crossed through the midlands 
of Scotland to the mouth of the Tay, whence they moved 
along the east coast through east Aberdeenshire, then west 
to Inverness, and after that north through Caithness to 
the Orkney Isles, the migration finally coming to an end 
in the Isle of Lewis. 

That the direction of the migration was from south to 
north is supported by the fact that the structure of the 
circle becomes more elaborate as we move northwards. 


Associated Place-names. 


If these stone circles in Britain have all been erected 
by the same race, one would expect to find some common 
root in the oldest place-names within the stone-circle area. 
The river names usually are the oldest place-names, and 
in Britain, at least, they appear to be derived from the 
names of tribes, who at some very ancient time settled 
on their banks. According to Ptolemy’s geography, the 
district now covered by Cornwall and Devon was inhabited 
during the Roman occupation by a tribe called the 
Dumnoni. There can be little doubt that this triba! 
name, by a process of phonetic decay, has been trans- 
formed into the modern name of Devon. If confirma- 
tion be required of this, it may be pointed out that a 
tribe also named Dumnoni is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
occupying the midlands of Scotland, and that they have 
left the same phonetic transformation of their name in the 
River Devon, a tributary of the Forth flowing through 
Terth, Kinross, and Clackmannan. 

There are four rivers Dee within the stone-ircle area 
and none outside. Now it is clear from Ptolemy’s geo- 
graphy that the primitive form of Dee was Deva, so that 
Dee is fram the same root as Devon. The following is a 
list of names of rivers within the stone-circle area, which 
apparently are phonetic modifications of the same root :— 
Tamar, Taw, Severn, Taff, Teifi, Dovey, Dee (North 
Wales), Dove, Tame, Dee (affluent of Lune), Devon 
(Perth), Tay (ancient Tavus), Dee (Aberdeen), Deveron. 

There are only very few of these river names autside 
the circle area, as Thames, Teviot, Tweed. 

The stone-circle race from Cornwall to Aberdeen appears 
to have had one common tribal name, ‘‘ Devonian,’’ or 
same phonetic equivalent of that name. No doubt they had 
other tribal names, but I do not propose to venture further 
in this direction at present. 


Anatomical Characters of the Race with which Stone 
Circles are Associated. 


I consider that a far more trustworthy guide than philo- 
logy to the affinities and origin of a race is to be found 


in the analysis of measurements of its anatomical 
characters. This assumes, of course, that the average 
physical characters of a race will remain practically 


identical for vast periods of time if there is no great change 
in the racial environment. For example, the dimensions of 
the pre-dynastic Nagada skulls (measured by Miss Fawcett) 
have been found to be practically the same as those of the 
modern Egyptians living in the same district (measured 
by Dr. C. S. Myers). This means a permanency of average 
dimensions extending over 8000 to 10,000 years. 

A change of environment (even though it is consider- 
able) must, 1 believe, act for a very long period on a 
race before it perceptibly changes its racial characters. 
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At Jeas,, | know of no trustworthy evidence of the physical 
characters of a race being rapidly changed by its environ- 
ment, «xcept in modern industrial towns like Glasgow, 
and such rapid changes in the environment as have been 
produced by modern industrial development did not occur 
in the prchistoric times with which this investigation 
deals. 

Assuming, therefore, this principle of the permanency 
of the average dimensions of a race, I proceed to inquire 
whether there is any special physical type of man 
associated with the British stone circles, and to determine, 
so far us is possible with the material available for com- 
parison, the affinities and origin of this race. 

In applying this method of anthropometrical analysis, it 
should be remembered that a significant difference between 
two groups of men in a single dimension proves that 
they cannot possibly belong to the same race. It does 
not, however, follow with the same degree of certainty 
that, if there is no significant difference between one or 
two dimensions, that the races are necessarily the same, 
but identity is the most reasonable assumption. 

In one of the districts in which stone circles are most 
numerous, namely, in cast Aberdeenshire, a very unique 
type of man has been found in short cists, associated 
with a special kind of pottery, namely, the ‘* drinking 
vessel’? which Mr. \bercromby has shown to belong to 
the transition period between the Neolithic and the Bronze 
age. 

The average cephalic index of ten adult male skulls of 
this short-cist race, measured by Dr. Low, is 85-2, the 
uverage stature is 5 feet 3 inches, the average fength of 
head is 181-r mm., and the average breadth of head is 


MSstet 
Now the remarkable characteristic of this short-cist 
race is that its phvsical dimensions differ significantly 


from all the other groups of prehistoric races of Britain 
that have as yet been measured. 

It differs enormously from the Neolithic race which 
preceded it. Of these we have two groups, one measured 
by Thurnam and Davis, having an average cephalic index 
of 71-9, and the other by Schuster, having an average 
cephalic index of 74-7. 

Those who believe that the environment was capabic of 
changing a race with an average index of 74 into a race 
with an average index of S5 must show that the Neolithic 
race was transported into an environment which is 
known, er at least surmised, to be capable of producing 
broad heads from jong heads. It has been surmised that 
a mountainous environment has this effect, because we 
generally find broad heads inhabiting the great moun- 
tainous regions of Asia and Europe; but we find our 
short-cist broad heads in Britain, not generally in the 
mountainous regions, but in the lowlands lying adjacent 
ta the sea coast. 

There is no escaping the conclusion, therefore, that the 
short-cist brachyeephals could not possibly have been 
evolved from the dolichncephalic Neofithic inhabitanis of 
Britain. 

There are, however, some prehistoric races in Britain 


that came much closer to the short-cist men than the 
Nealithie race. 
The Bronze-age men of the round barrows have an 


average index of 79-3 according to Thurnam and Davis’s 
measurements; another group from the east Yorkshire 
burrows, measured by Dr. Wright, give an average index 
of 77-3: and a third group, measured by Schuster, give 
nn average index of 76-8. 

Yaking Thurnam and Davis’s group as being nearest 
to the short-cist group, I find, on making the necessary 
statistical calculations, that the odds against short-cist 
men beng a random sample of the round-barraw men 
are more than 25,ono to 1. 

All the other prehistoric British groups, such as the 
Anglo-Saxon or Iron-age groups measured by Mycrs and 
Smith, are much further removed than the rnund-barrow 
men, so that there can be no question about these belong- 
ing to an entirely different race. y 

The modern Scotch skulls, taken principally from grave- 
vards in the eastern counties of Scotland, and measured 
by Sir William Turner. evidently belong to much the 
same type as the round-barrow men, and are undoubtedly 
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of difterent race from the short-cist men. ‘The medieval 
Kentish skulls at Llythe, measured by Dr. Parsons, though 
apparently belonging to a type not hitherto investigated, 
and haying an average index of 79-3, nevertheless differ 
widely in their absolute dimensions, more especially in 
their breadth, from the short-cist skulls. 

There is only one small group of five skulls found in 
Glamorganshire, and measured by Prof. Hepburn, which 
does not differ significantly in some one dimension from 
the Aberdeenshire short-cist skulls; and this group 
evidently belongs to the same race, and was found in a 
stone-circle district, two stone circles in this district being 
described in ‘* Archzeol. Cambr.,”’ vo]. v., oth serics. 

Here, then, we have a race differing from all known 
racial groups, prehistoric or modern, in Britain. In 
Aberdeenshire and South Wales it is found closely 
associated with stone circles. No other prehisturic race, 


at least in the Aberdeenshire areca, has been found 
associated with these circles. 
The conclusion seems inevitable that the British stone 


circles were invented and built by a hyperbrachycephalic 
race of short stature which came from abroad, and appar- 
ently settled first, in the early Bronze age, in the district 
now known as Cornwall and Devon. From thence they 
migrated through Wales to Scotland by the route already 
described. 


The Affinities and Origin of the Short-cist Race. 


Since we can find no affinities to the short-cist race 
in Britain, we must examine the physical characters of 
the prehistoric races of the countries from whence migra- 
tions into Britain might be supposed to have come. 

In Sweden, all the prehistoric races of the Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron ages have been measured by Retzius, and 
have average indexes, respectively, of 75, 74-1, and 70. 
There can be absolutely no affinity between them and the 
short-cist men. In Denmark, on the west cuast, we have 
the Borreby type, which closely resembles our round- 
barrow men, but differs significantly from the short-cist 
men. 

The most hopeful comparison appeared to be with the 
short, brachycephalic race in Switzerland, known as the 
“ Disentis”’? type. This, according to His and Riiti- 
meyer’s measurements, has an average index of 86-5, but 
when the absolute dimensions are taken into consideration 
and the necessary statistical calculations have been made, 
1 find that the odds against the short-cist men belonging 
to this type ure more than 6000 to I. 

There appears to be no other likely race in Europe that 
could have sent, in the Bronze age, emigrants of the short- 
cist type to Britain. 

We must lovk, therefore, to Asia, the habitat par excel- 
lence of brachycephalic man; and .\sia Minor is un- 
doubtedly the most likely starting point, at least for a sea- 
faring race. 

We have, unfortunately, no measurements of the pre- 
historic races of Asia Minor, but all authorities appear to 
be agreed that certain races who were the pionecrs of 
civilisation in the East were brachycephalic, and appar- 
ently also of short stature. These brachycephalic races 
were known by various names, namely, .\kkadians, 
Sumerians, Kassites, Khetan, and Hittites. : 

We have not the data absolutely to prove that this 
Turanian race of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor was 
identical with our short-cist race, but if we fail to find 
the mother race in Asia Minor we shall have to go much 
further afield. 

There is one small item of positive evidence. The 
modern Chinese are said to be descended from the 
Akkadians, and of any type that has been investigated 
the modern Chinese skull most resembles in size and 
shape the short-cist skull. ; 

If we should ever find a sufficient number of Akkadian 
or Ilittite skulls to establish their physical type, the ques- 
tion would be settled. In the meantime, the physical 
evidence, so far as it goes, appears to me to be strongly 
in favour of the view that our short-cist men were a 
colony of Akkadians, Sumerians, or Ilittites, who migrated 
to England by sea about 2000 R.c., probably in order to 
work the Cornish tin mines and the Welsh copper nunes. 

The Akkadians, according to Conder, in his recent book 
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on ‘ The Rise of Man,’’ were, in 2800 B.c., able to coast 
round Arabia and up the Red Sea to Suez. Why should 
they not be able a few hundred years later to coast round 
Africa and Spain and up the Atlantic to Britain? 

In 2800 B.c., according to the same authority, the 
Akkadians were acquainted with silver, gold, bronze, and 
copper. 

One of the most recent theories of the stone circles— 
that of Sir Norman Lockyer—is that they were astro- 
nomical observatories, by means of which the ancient 
priests made observations of the sun and stars, and were 
thereby able to regulate the calendar, to foretell and pre- 
pare for the festival seasons of the year, and to tell the 
time at night. 

This theory is in remarkable agreement with the anthro- 
pometrical conclusions which I have just submitted to 
you, for the Akkadians were apparently the first inventors 
of astronomy. Gudea, the Akkadian prince, who lived 
about 2800 B.c., has left a stepped pyramid with an 
observatory on the top. The Akkadians were the astra- 
nomical race at the dawn of civilisation, and apparently 
the ideas of an astronomical race have been embodied in 
our British stone circles. 
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HE British Ornithologists’ Union celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in the rooms of the Zoological Society on 
Wednesday, December 9. .\ special mecting was called 
for the occasion, the president of the union, Dr. F. D. 
Godman, F.R.S., occupying the chair, and reading an 
address on the history of the union from its foundation. 
The idea of forming this society was due, he remarked, 
to the late Prof. Newton, and was first mooted in his 
rooms at Cambridge during 1858; but it appears finally 
to have taken shape when, in the [ollowing year, at the 
meeting of the British Association at Leeds, the oppor- 
tunity was seized of calling togethcr a number of the 
ornithologists there assembled. The details of the con- 
stitution of the union appear to have been then discussed, 
and a few months later took their final shape. Limited 
Tor the first few years of its existence to twenty members, 
it was at last found expedient to remove this restriction. 
To-day more than four hundred members are on the roll. 
From the first it was decided to start a journal, and the 
name chosen for this was that of the sacred bird of Egypt, 
the Ibis. The history of the birth and growth of this 
now celebrated journal was traced later by Dr. Selater, 
its first and present editor. After the addresses by the 
president and Dr. Sclater, gold medals were presented to 
the four survivors of the original founders, Dr. Godman, 
Mr. Perey Godman, Dr. Sclater, and Mr. W. HI. 
Hudleston. This pleasant ecremony was followed by an 
appeal to the members from Mr. Ogilvie Grant, of the 
British Museum (Natural History), wherein he urged that 
the union should commemorate its jubilee by sending an 
expedition to explore the Charles Louis Mountains of New 
Guinea, probably one of the richest unexplored zoological 
regions of the world, and this was unanimausly agreed 
upon. The union, of course, could not find the whole of 
the money necessary for such an undertaking, but a con- 
siderable sum has been promised by others interested in 
this work. The meeting was brought to a conclusion by 
a dinner held at the Trocadero Restaurant, after which 
Mr. Bovd Alexander gave a lecture on his recent journey 
across Africa, and this was followed by a kinematograph 
exhibition of pictures of bird lilc. 

At a special general mecting, held in the same week, 
the union considered the report af a committee on 
a mation brought forward by Mr. JJ. F. Witherby at 
the last annual meeting. It was then proposed that 
the taking or killing of certain birds, or the taking 
of any egg of certain hirds, ar the purchase of anv 
such eggs knowing jt ta hive been taken in the British 
Islands by any member of the unian, should involve the 
removal of his name from the list of memhers. The pro- 
hibition with regard ta birds was ta apply all the year 
round to the bearded-top golden oriale, hoopoe, marsh 
harrier, hen harrier, Mantagu’s harrier, common buzzard, 
golden eagle, white-tailed eagle, kite, hobby, osprey, 
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common bittern, spoonbill, WKentish plover, avocet, and 
chough. To the crested tit, snow-bunting, grev-leg goose, 


dotterel, red-necked phalarope, ruff, whimbrel, black tern, 
Sandwich tern, roscate tern, great skua, black-throated 
diver, red-throated diver, and greenshank it was only to 
apply for the brecding season, but it was to be in force 
for the eggs of any of the species named. Alter dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that if in the opinion of the com- 
mittee any meniber shall have personally assisted in or 
connived at the capture or destruction of any bird, nest, 
or eggs in the British Isles, by purchase or otherwise, 
likely in the opinion of the committce to lead to the 
extermination or serious diminution of that species as a 
British bird, steps shall be taken, after due inquiry, to 
remove the offender’s name from the list of members. 


UNIVERSITA, AND EDUGARION Ae 
INTELLIGENCE. 
THe Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Roman Catholic Archbishop 


of Dublin, has been elected Chancellor of the new National 
University of Ireland. 


THe Berlin correspondent of the Datly Chronicle 
announces that Prof. Ernst Haeckel, professor of zoology 
at the University of Jena, is about to retire into private 
life after forty-eight years’ professorial activity. He will 
be succeeded by Prof. L. Plate, professor of zoology in the 
Berlin Agricultural High School. 


University CoLiece, Reading, has issued a special list 
of courses in poultry keeping to be given there, with prac- 
tical training at the college poultry farm, Theale, in- 
clusive of theoretical and practical teaching in this sub- 
ject. Additional lectures are given by members of the 
staff on zoology, soils, manures and pastures, chemistry of 
foods, and bookkeeping. 


Tule current number of the Entpire Review includes an 
article on the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
bys Dr. lienry T. Bovey; @E-R-S., the rectommotmrue 
college. After giving a brief historical résumé of the 
growth of the Royal College of Science, the Royal School 
of Mines, and the Central Technical College, Dr. Bovey 
explains the work of the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Board of Education in 1904, the issue of 
the charter of July 8, 1907, creating the Imperial College, 
and the constitution of the governing body. The aims 
and objects of the new college are then dealt with, and in 
this part of his article the rector [ollows very closely the 
able address he delivered to the students at the opening 
of the session last October, which was published in full 
in our issue for October 15 last (vol. Ixxviii., p. 613). 

Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland has arrived at an agreement with the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland for pro- 
viding means for the training of national-school teachers 
in elementary experimental science and domestic economy 


as part of local schemes of technical instruction. The 
Commissioners are prepared to recognise teachers, who 
hold certificates of satisfactory attendance at classes 


approved by the Department, as qualified to give instruc- 
tion in the subjects named. The Department has circu- 
lated copies of the regulations which will govern the 
classes to be inaugurated and syllabuses of courses of in- 
struction in both subjects. Each course extends over 
three years, is well graduated, and skilfully adapted to 
the needs of teachers in elementary schools. The third 
year’s course in elementary experimental science provides 
Instruction in rural economy, and it is so framed that in 
a few years’ time Ireland should possess elementary- 
school teachers able and desirous of basing the science 
teaching of country schools upon the everyday surround- 
ings and experiences of the children. 


THe annual prize distribution at the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute was held on Wednesday, Decembe 
when the chair was taken by Sir Owen Roberts, chai. 
of the governing body. The prizes were distributed b> 
Mr. Lewis F. Day, alter delivering an address, in which 
he dealt with the mutual dependence of design in art and 
craft work and their relation to trade, and coneluded with 
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a statement of his views as to the aim and end of technieal 
training. Mr. Day pointed out the value of the associa- 
tion of the work of the scicnee side of the institute with 
the study of the artistie crafts and with the bearing of 
science upon design. 1t was, in his opinion, of great value 
to devclop so far as possible a more intimate association 
than ordinarily exists between different branches of teach- 
ing, so as to familiarise the craftsman with the methods, 
the aims, and the applicntions of scienee. Previous to | 
the distribution of the prizes, Mr. George Baker, ehair- | 
man of the institute committee, in reporting on the work 
of the past session, referred to the faet that the prizes 
that had reeently been presented to the institute by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company for the department of metallurgy 
had been awarded for the first time. The first of these 
prizes was given for the best piece of researeh work earried 
on in the department of metallurgy during the past session, 
and he reeorded with great interest that three very satis- 
factory investigations had been done during that period. 


Tue issue of the Oxford and Cambridge Review for the 
Miehaelmas term contains an unusually large number of 
articles dealing with subjects connected with higher educa- 
tion. Dr. F. €. S. Schiller diseusses exhaustively the 
whole question of scholarships at the publie schools and 
the universities under the title of ‘* Eugenical Seholar- 
ships.’’ The partieular title adopted is justified, beeause 
the thorough examination of recent proposals to restriet 
publie scholarships to the children of poor parents leads 
up to a consideration of the matter from the point of 
view of eugenies. Intelligence and ability, says Dr. 
Schiller, are hereditary; the probability of getting able 
children is vastly greater if they spring from able parents ; 
intelligence and ability lead to suecess among professional 
men; for men so situated the institution of scholarships 
is simply invaluable, since it acts as a great eugenieal 
inducement, and is ealenlated to augment the supply of 
valuable citizens. Mr. R. J. MaeKenzie, late reetor of 
Edinburgh Academy, in an article on sehool examina- 
tions, points out how the multiplicity of examining bodies 
all examining for similar purposes leads to waste of time, 
money, and energy in secondary sehools, and pleads for 
a universal * secoodary-schools’ Icaving examination’ for 
England and Seotland. The same issue of the Review 
contains an essav entitled ‘‘ The I[dealistic Interpretation 
of Prof. Ostwald’s Theory of Energy,” by Mr. J. Butler 
Burke, and artieles on other edueational matters. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Lonpon. 


Royal Society, [une 25.—‘‘ Diehloro-urea.”’ 
F. D. Chattaway, F.R.S. 

There is probably no substance among the almost be- 
wildering number known to chemists which surpasses urea 
in interest, or which has been more [requently and ecare- 
fully investigated. It has been so mueh studied from 
almost every point of view that a new simple derivative 
was scarcely to be expected. Such a new simple derivative 
is, however, found in the recently discovered chlorine sub- 
stitution product. 

This is produeed when ehlorine is passed into a cooled 
saturated aqueous solution of urea. Aetion takes place 
without any eonsiderable development of heat, and a 
eompound erystallises aut in whieh two of the four 
hydrogen atoms of the parent substance are replaced by 
halagen. Diehloro-urea obtained thus is a soft, white 
crystalline powder, consisting of thin transparent plates, 
which can be preserved for a considerable time in a drv 
atmosphere, although, as might be ecxpeeted, it is not 
verv stable. 

Having regard to its compasition and mode of farma- 
‘ion, as well as to the structure of urea itself, its consti- 

- must be represented by the formula 
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which explains its formation 
as have yet been studied. 


By Dr. 


and sueh of its reactions 
From this structure, and the | 
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fact that heat is absorbed when it is formed, it might be 
expected to be highly explosive. When heated, however, 
it does not itself explode, but decomposes at about 83° C. 
with liberation of the vapour of nitrogen chloride. The 
latter, if it is not allowed to eseupe, and if the tempera- 
ture is raised a few degrees higher, detonates with great 
violenee. 

Diehloro-urea is a compound of a marked acid eharaeter ; 
it has a sour taste, recalling that of hypoehlorous acid, 
und its aqueous solution strougly reddens litmus paper, 
whieh only beeomes bleached after the lapse of some 
minutes. It aets very corrosively upon the skin, staining 
it yellow and destroying the tissucs, and gives all the 
reaetions eharacteristic of compounds in whieh chlorine 
is direetly attached to trivalent nitrogen. [t is dis- 
tinguished from most other substanees belonging to this 
class of eompounds by the readiness with whieh it is 
hydrolysed, uitrogen chloride, earbon dioxide, a little 
nitrogen, and ammonium chloride being produced. 

Dichloro-urea is instantaneously decomposed by a solu- 
tion of eaustie potash, two-thirds of the contained nitrogen 
being liberated as gas with violent efferveseenee, while 
the remaining one-third appears as ammonia, which, 
together with the alkaline carbonate also formed, remains 
dissolved in the liquid. 

This behaviour of dichloro-urea gives an insight into 
the course of the reaction whieh oeeurs when urea is 
decomposed by an exeess either of alkaline hypochlorite 
or hypobromite. This decomposition, whieh has received 
an extraordiuary amount of attention, as it furnishes a 
quick, though not very accurate, method of estimating the 
quantity of urea present in a liquid, has never been 
properly explained, and is generally represented by an 
equation which makes it appear to be a ease of oxidation. 
Dichloro- or dibromo-urea or some analogous compound 
is without doubt formed as an intermediate produet, the 
action being thus one of halogen substitution followed by 
deeomposition of the substituted urea by the excess of 
alkali present. 

It may be noted that dichloro-urea is sale to handle, 
and promises to be of considerable use as a synthetic agent. 


Royal Astronomical Society, Deeember 11.—Mr. H. F. 
Newall, F.R.S., president, in the ehair.—The determina- 
tion of the apparent diameter of a fixed star: Major P. A. 
MacMahon. But little certainty is to be attached to 
existing estimates of the diameters of fixed stars, and a 
direet method, independent of the star’s parallax, is much 
to be desired. The author proposed to apply the principle 
of the bioscope to the photography of occultations of stars 
by the moon. It was shown that a star might have an 
apparent diameter of 1/1oooth of a second, and that the 
time taken by the moon to occult a fairly bright star 
might give an approximate measure of such a diameter. 
Prof. Dyson said he entirely agreed with the principle of 
Major MaeMahon’s method, and hoped that results might 
be obtained in the ease of bright stars oeeulted by the 
dark limb of the moon. It would be necessary to employ 
a reflecting telescope of large aperture, and extremely 
sensitive plates —The Astronomer Royal showed further 
photographs of eomet c1908, Morehouse, in continuation 
of the series exhibited at the last meeting, earrying the 
reeord to November 25, after which the moon interfered, 
and the comet got too low. The structure of the tail still 
showed detail of great interest, including the apparent 
dark rifts, though the eyelical changes seen in September 
and QOetober did not appear to continue. .\ further series 
of photographs of the comet, taken by Prof. Barnard at 
the Yerkes Observatory from October 16 to November 19, 
was also shown.—The comet of 1556: its possible break- 
ing up by an unknown planet into three parts, seen in 
i843, 1880, and 1882: Prof. George Forbes. The three 
latter comets formed a group, eloscly related ta each other, 
und the author gave his reasons for considering that the 
disruption of the comet of 1556 oeeurred through the in- 
fluence of an ultra-Neptunian planet, whieh his caleula- 
tions showed ta exist at a mean distance from the sun 
of ahont 100 eclestial units, with a period of about 1000 
and an inclination ta the ecliptie of about fifty 
degrees. Same search had been made for the supposed 
planet, but anlv in the region of the Zodiac, so it was not 
surprising that the results had been negative.—An 
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improved telo.cop triple object-glass: J. 
The method and formule for figuring 
described and illustrated. 


Royal Meteorological Society, December 16.—Dr. H. R. 


Mill, president, in the chair.—Some forms of scientific 
kites: Eric S. Bruce. Some forms of scientific kites 
were deseribed other than the well-known box-kite in- 


vented by Mr. Hargrave. This is heavier and more 
breakable than many other forms of kites, but it possesses 
the indisputable advantages of stability, ascending steeply 
and exerting great force. When there is wind enough to 
fly it, it would appear unsurpassed. It is, however, 
advisable that meteurological kite ascents should be carried 
out as continuously as is possible, and that as many as 
possible of those days when the heavier box-kite will not 
rise should be utilised for obtaining information. On this 
account Mr. Bruce considers that lighter forms of kites, 
which are specially adupted for use in very light winds, 
wauld be of great servicc. He then described the Brogden 
six-winged bird-kite, the Salmon eighteen-winged kite, the 
Barclay honeycombed-kite, the Cody bat-winged box-kite, 
the Balston butterfly-kite, and the Burgoyne aluminium 
kite.—The registering balloon ascents in the British Isles, 
Julv 27 to August 1, 1908: C. J. P. Cave. These ascents 
were made jin connection with the extended series of 
ascents of kites and balloons arranged by the International 
Commission for Scientific Aéronautics. Some of the 
records show considerable differences of temperature 
between the up and the down traces, which seems to 
indicate that fairly rapid fluctuations of temperature may 
occur in the upper air. The averuge height reached was 
10-2 miles, the greatest height being 14-3 miles. Ml the 
balloons except one reached the Ssaiiharaiell IB ‘irl show 
that the diminution of temperature with height ceases 
after a certain point, or that there is a rise of tempera- 
ture; the rise of temperature is quite marked, even in 
the case of balloons which have attained their highest 
point after sunset, and cannot, therefore, be the effect of 
solr radiatinn.— Balloon observations at Ditcham Park, 
newr Petersfield, July 27 to \ugust 2, 1908: C. JP. 
Cave. The registering balloons which were sent up were 
tallowed hy means of theodolites for the determination of 
wind velocities at different heights. The balloons were 
observed until after they had entered the isothermal layer, 
and in each case there was a well-marked diminution of 
wind velocity at its lower limir. 


DUBLIN. 


Royal Irish Academy. December 14.—Dr. F. A. 
Tarleton, president, in the cha’r. Extensions of Fourier’s 
and the Bessel-Fourier integral theorems: Prof. W. McF. 
Grr. Hankel’s fundamental cquation is obtained with an 
extension to functions of any order, real or conplex ; the 
parameter is regarded as complex, the ordinary line in- 
legral from zero to infinity being replaced by one taken 
along a contour in which the limits of the parameter are 


a positive and a negative infinity. This is done by first 
obtaining equivalent equations in the K functions, the 
contour being deformed into one cverywhere at infinity; 


dong this cach funetion may be replaced by the dominant 
term in its asymptotic expansion, and when this is donc 
the required results follow by Fourier’s integral theorem. 
Precisely similar theore-ns are obtained in which the Bessel 
funetions are replaced by their derivatives of any, but 
the same, order. Expansions are obtained suitable for the 


discussion of vibratory motion in the space outside a 
sphere or an infinite evlinder ; for example, an arhitrary 
function of r is expressed, for values a, by itn integral 


the clement of which is a multiple of 
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Royal Societv. October 7.—Mr. W. M. Hamlet, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The influence of infantile mortality 
on birth-raw: G. 11. Knibos. It is shown from the 
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statistics of all countries furnishing accurate statistics 
that :—(1) For any one country cantare increments to the 
rate of infantile mortality tend to produce uniform inere- 
ments in the birth-rate; that is to say, the birth-rate £B,, 
which would correspond to an absence of infantile 
mortality, is given by the equation §8,=8—bys, where 8 
is the actual birth-rate, w the rate of infantile mortality, 
and b a constant peculiar to each community or country. 
(2) The coeficient showing the influence of in antile 
mortality on the birth- rate as actually deduced is in all 
cases very small. (3) No general law exists for the world 
as a whole. (4) The constant b does not appear to be 
influenced by the magnitude of the birth-rate itself, since 
it is approximately the same for a country with a low 
birth-rate (such as France) and a high birth-rate (such as 
the Netherlands). (5) That the @ priert tendency of in- 


crease of birth-rate through increased rate of infantile 
mortality may be masked by other influences. 
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TBESISHD SS IISUE, (OUBERS RSID) JES SIEM CIE a 
Yhe Chemistry of Essential Oils and (1rtificial Per- 


fumes. By Ernest J. Parry. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Pp. viilit 540. (london: Scott, 


Greenwood and Son, 1908.) Price 12s. 6d. net. 


“OHI chemistry of the essential oils ix one of the 

most interesting, and at the same time one of 
the most complicated, sections of plant chemistry. 
Yo begin with, the true funetion of an essential oil in 
the ceonomy and life-history of a plant is by no means 
clear. It might at first sight be theught to be con- 
nected with the reproductive agencies of the plant, 
and possibly as regards the flower this may be the 
case; a fragrant smell in the flawer may be the means 
of attracting the insects which carry the fecundating 
pollen. But that the attraction of inseets ts not the 
sole function of an odoriferous oil must be obvious 
from the cireumstance that many essential oils, as in 
the conifers, are to be met with in practically all parts 
of the plant; some are found in the fruits, and a few 
even in the roots. At the same time, there is much 
evidence to show that the occurrence of an essential 
otlin a plant is frequently directly related to processes 
which ensure the continuance of the species. The 
wmount inereases with the growth of inflorescence and 


deercases after the flowering period is past. But 
certain otls appear to be the result of metabolic 


changes which are not necessarily connected with 
reproductive processes. Thus the essential oil of 
almonds is a product of the decomposition of 
amygdalin under the influence of the ferment emul- 
sin. Oil of mustard ts similarly produced from a 
specific glucoside by the agency of myrosin, 

The whole subject has hardly received that attention 
from plant physiologists that its importanee and in- 
terest demand. Experimentally it is confessedly most 
difficult, owing to the imperfection and_ restricted 
character of the analytical methods at the in- 
vestigator’s disposal, especially quantitatively; and 
it is, Of course, accurate quantitative methods which 
are most necded in correlating the life-history of the 
plant with the oceurrence and distribution of the 
fragrant oil. 

The volume before us is the seeond edition of a 
work which made its first appearance in 18g9, and it 
differs from its predecessor in several important par- 
ticulars, partly in omissions, but more especially in 
extensions. Thus as regards the chemical nature of 
the essential oils, a comparison of the present volume 
with that of the first edition will serve to show the 
striking developments that have taken place in. the 
interval. It is true that we have had no substantial 
addition to the main groups to whieh the various 
proximate principles occurring in essential oils may 
be referred, but the number of such substances has 
been greatly increased, and their physical character- 
istics, constitution and mutual relations have been far 
more accurately determined. The general survey of 
the chemistry of the subject given by Mr. Parry in 
the second chapter is as full as the limitations of space 
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in a book not primarily intended for theoretical 
chemists would allow. The chapter on the prepara- 
tion of the essential oils is, however, disappointing, 
especially in a work which professes to deal with the 
technology of the subject. The author praetically con- 
tents himself with a statement of the principles of the 
main processes—expression, distillation and extraction 

in general use, and omits all detail on the ground 
that details could not yield the practical man nearly 
so much information as could be obtained during a 
short stay in a factory. No doubt, in general, practice 
is worth more than precept, but if every technologist 
treated the practical aspects of his subject in this wav 
technology would cease to exist. 

By far the largest, and indeed the most valuable, 
section of the work is concerned with the systematic 
study of the more commercially important cssential 
This section constitutes about half the entire 
work. Great pains have evidently been taken in its 
compilation, and, so far as we have been able to 
discover, nothing of material importance relating to 
the origin, mode of manutaeturc and properties of 
any particular oil would appear to have been omitted. 
It need hardly be said that the well-known contribu- 
tions which Messrs. Schimmel and Co. periodically 
make to the literature of the subject have afforded 
the author much of his information. Indeed, it must 
be admitted that the amount of actual original matter 
other than analytical data which he has been able 
to contribute to his work is not very extensive, and he 
has to depend upon others for the greater pari of what 
he has te say relating to the origin and mode of 
extraction of the produets he describes. 

Since Viemann’s discovery of vanillin, which he first 
obtained from the glucoside coniferin more than a 
third of a century ago, a considerable number of 
so-called synthetic perfumes have been prepured, 
notably coumarin, heliotropin, ionone, artificial musk, 
and neroli. Vanillin, which is methyl protocavechuic 
aldehyde, is now obtained on a considcrable scale 
from eugenol, the main constituent of oil of cloves, 
and also from guaiacol, as well as by other methods, 
and is largely used in confectionery. Costing as much 
as r6ol. per Ib. in 1876, it is now quoted at about 18s. 
Coumarin, originally discovered in the tonka bean, is 
found in a great number of plants, and was first 
synthetically obtained by Perkin. The synthetic pro- 
duct is now employed to a considerable extent in place 
of the tonka bean, as, for example, in the prepura- 
tion of the well-known perfume foin-coupé. 

Helictropin is the methylene ether of protocatechuic 
aldehyde, and was first obtained from piperine, the 
active principle of pepper, and is now prepared fram 
safrol. When first discovered its price, in 1880, was 
zol, per Ib.; it now costs about Ss. per Ib. 

lonone, the artificial violet perfume, now largely 
employed in perfumery, was first obtained by Tiemann 
and Kriiger in 1893. The preparation of these various 
substances artificially constitutes one of the triumphs 
of synthetic chemistry, and has given a great impetus 
to the manufacture of artificial perfumes. Practically 
all that has been up to the present made known on this 
subject is set out in detatl in the last chapter of Mr. 
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Parry's book. Incidentally the question of what ts 
brandy is elucidated by what is stated respeeting the 
nature of artificial cognae oil, which, however, strictly 
speaking, is mot an essential oil, There is, as the 
nuthor says, an almost unlimited field of researeh in 
the svathetie production of perfumes. The field is still 
practically untilled, and a rich harvest awaits the 
successful cultivator. 

It is, however, a moot point whether any individual 
synthetic perfume is the equal, from the perfumer’s 
point of view, of the corresponding natural perfume. 
Some of these synthetic perfumes in the pure or con- 
centrated state in no wise resemble the natural variety ; 
in fact, in this state they are almost repellent, and it 
is only when judiciously blended and diluted that their 
fragrance becomes pleasurable. 

The fragranee of a natural perfume is in all prob- 
i bility net wholly due to a single substance or a single 
stimulus. Some one substance may be there in rela- 
tively large proportion, but associated with it are other 
odoriferous substances, some of them, possibly, in 
Minute amounts only, but all of them contributing 
to an olfactory sensation whieh gives pleasure. A 
perfume, in faet, is like a piece of music. There may 
be in the piece a dominant musieal idea, but the 
pleasure it creates is largely dependent upon its 
dssoelation with tone-sensations which are not neces- 
surly structural paris of the dominant idea. 
Syothetic perfumes, therefore, ean only successfully 
replace natural perfumes when the greatest eare and 
judgment are exercised in blending. This kind of 
blending rises to the level (fa fine art. To he suc- 
‘ecssful in its exereise the olfactory sense of the blender 
requires a training hardly less rigorous than that 
required by the auditory sense of the musician, 

This work, with all its limitations, is still the most 
complete treatise on the subject in our language, and 
Ss osueh is indispensable to the pharmacist, the per- 
fumer, as well as to the analvtieal chemist whe may 
he coneerned with the examination of a class of sub- 
stiinces of varying character and peculiarly Hable to 
sophistication. 


MEVMON OG MUPLE ON Tilt PROG 

Der Froseh. 
Band i. 
(Leipzig : 


Monographien cinheimischer Tiere. 
By Dr. FL Hempetmann. Pp. vi+201. 
W. Klinkhardt, rg08.) Price 4.80 marks. 
oie oy Monegraph, the cditor informs us, has arisen 
in connection with elementary biologieal teach- 
ing at Leipzig, und is intended to describe not only 
the habits, structure, and development of * the physi- 
ologise’s domestic animal,” but ta form sn introduction 
to physiology, psychology, the mechanics of develop- 
ment, classification, and distribution. It is in respect 
of its scope that this addition to the vast literature on 
the frog differs from its predecessors. \t the same 
time it is written for beginners, and must be judged 
from its value as an introductory handbook to practical 
dissection and experiment 
We may say at once that taken as a whole it is a 
well-written and successful attempt to compress all 
that is important and well established coneerning the 
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frog into 200 pages. But that is far more than an cle 
mentary student can assimilate, and between what he 
is first to notice and what he will only notice after 
the primary diffieulties are overeome there is no means 
of distinguishing. 

We regret that no mention is made of Marshall's 
famous book, and also that figures taken from his 
works are borrowed merely from reproductions of thent 
by other authors. This neglect of Marshall is, how- 
ever, no isolated cause of the omission of some of the 
most importint English works on the frog, both 
educational and other. There is surely no more im- 
portant work on the distribution and systemiutie aspect 
of Amphibia than Boulenger’s ** Tailless Batra- 
chians,”* nor is there «a more readable account of the 
Various aspects of this very animat than that by 
Holmes, published some years Lister’s 


two age. 


~ ¢classien] researches on the pigmented cells are nowhere 


referred to, whilst a small and almost unknown com 
pilation by St. John Mivart more thin thirty years 
old is quoted. 

The first section, that on anatomy, is based on 
Gaupp’s welkknown edition of Eeker’s work. His 
tology begins on p. 6, and the student is plunged into 
i study of the strueture of the integument before the 
terms * cell,"* ‘' trimsverse seciion,** and ‘* eland “are 
made elear. The apparently inevital le and complicated 
nomenelature reaches its maximum in connection with 
the hrain, where no Jewer than four sets of terms are 
used for each region. The difficult and complicated 
question of how the heart distributes arterial and 
venous bleod requires a fuller sketeh of the heart itsell 
than is given on p. 54; whilst the equally difficult 
problems of development, e.g. of what are meant 
and “* mesonephros,"* are secarecly 
atluded to. The writer does not seem te appreciate the 
difficultics of beginners in regard to these unfamiliar 
conceptions. 

The section —physiology —is much better 
done, and the general features of metabolism are 
clearly explained. Then follow sections on heat-pro- 
duction, eolour-change, movements, and the elementary 
physiology of musele and nerve, leading up to a dis- 
cussion of psychology and the development of con- 
sciousness. Some uceount is given of the experimental 
side of development, in which, however, we miss any 
reference to \ssheton’s work on the growth of difterent 
regions; in faet, the phenomenon of growth does not 
appear to be treated anywhere in the book. The re- 
ferences to sex-determination (pp. 162-4) in our present 
ignorance are inconclusive, and might well have been 
omitted, 

Lastly, we come to ‘* Biologie " (it is difficult to sce 
why this, the most interesting part of a treatise, is 
always put at the end by German writers) and classifi- 
cation. blere we must agree to differ from the author. 
Vhe common brawn grass frog has always been Rana 
temporaria to us, but to find it described as Rana niuta 
laurenit is indeed a shoek. There is really no good 
ground for this change. The tendency needlessly to 
upset well-established names is a most regrettable 
feature of systematists; but to introduee confusion 
without any right, explanation or apology into # book 
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intended for clementary students is really an offence. 
We recommend the remarks of Boulenger (** Tailless 
Batrachians of urope,** Ray Society, p. 301) to the 
author. 
MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Recent \dvances Organic Chemistry. By Dr. 
A. W. Stewart. With an intraduction by Prof. 
J. N. Collie. Tp. xv+296. (London: Longmans, 
Green and t’o., 1908.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 
UU NLIESS the chemist, and especially the organic 

© chemist, adopts some elaborate system of 
grouping together new information as it appears, the 
mass of research which nowadays floods the journals 
makes it difficult for him to keep abreast of current 
investivations. 

Vhe reports of the British Association on organic 
chemistry have served a most useful purpose in giving 
summaries of recent work; but they are too few in 
number, Tt appears te us that if the Association's 
funds could be utilised in extending this part of its 
aclivitics, they would be well spent. Three or four 
repurts a year on different branches of chemistry would 
he invaluable. But until we have something of this 
kind we must rely on individual effort to supply the 
want. This, we take it, is the main abject which 
Dr. Stewart had in view in writing his book, and 
we congratulate him on the result, which has taken 
the form of a compact, neatly bound and well-printed 
volume at a very moderate price. The compilation 
has been carried out with great discrimination. It is 
not an matter to discuss details of modern 
structural formule and at the same time to sustain 
the intcrest of the reader. But Dr. Stewart has an 
easy and pleasant stvle, and, if his criticisms are 
uccasionally rather forcible, they only add piquancy 
to the subject under discussion. 

We think the author takes too despondent a view 
of the present trend of organic chemistry. We are, 
it is true, deluged with new compounds, which seem 
destined to bear no fruit, but the worst that can be 
suid of them is that they add to the bulk of our already 
ponderous journals. ; 
Nor are we of the author's opinion in thinking that 
we have accumulated an immense mass of data 
concerning the results of reactions, but very little 
indeed with regard to their causes.’? The very volume 
before us serves to negative the statement, for the 
book bristles with facts upon which theories are based. 

We do, however, most heartily agree with him in 
cmphasising the need for studying exceptions to 
general theorics, and there is no doubt that therein 
lies a fruitful field of study. Our knowledge of the 
icchanism of most, cven of the simplest, reactions is 
incomplete. We know the end result, but not the 
intermediate steps. Moreover, there is scarcely any 
sencral reaction which is not modified ta some extent 
in its individual applications, whereby we are forced 
more and more to recognise reactivity as a function 
of environment. But surely this is na cause for dis- 
couragement, Vhere are still new worlds to conquer, 
und perhaps Dr. Stewart's book may induce chemists 
tu give their attention to these neglected problems. 
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That the author appears a little impatient of thase 
whose attitude towards new theories is hesitating, 
and perhaps conservative, is perhaps natural. But 
it must be remembered that our mechanical concepts 


of atomic relations are not easy of proof, and 
dynamical concepts much less than  statical ones. 
Van “i Hoffs theory has afforded overwhelming 


evidence of the value of the statical idea, for it is the 
very essence of stereochemistry, and fits in admirably 
with the theory of atomic linking and the existence 
of dynamic isomers. The foundations of organic 
chemistry are laid on a statical basis. It is only 
natural, therefore, that the explanation of the physical 
properties of compounds should bear a dircet relation 
to this fundamental idea. No one doubts that the 
staticeal concept is an inconiplete one. It is equally 
certain that the whole story of moleculir forces will 
only be known when physical and chemical properties 
are grouped under one comprehensive idea. But 
there ix no reason why new theories should not be 
grafted on the old, deep-rooted stock, until it may be 
safely transplanted. We must only be surc that any 
theoretical development is capable of experimental 
study, and in this connection it is doubtful if electrons 
and Faraday tubes, whatever theoretical value the 
physicist may attach to them, will prove more service- 
able to the organic chemist than vortex atoms. 

The book divided into chapters or essays 
dealing with those topics which have attracted 
special attention during the last decade. It opens 
with a good general account of  Grignard’s 
reaction and asymmetric synthesis. Then follows a 
chapter on polyketides, that is, bodies containing the 
CH,.CO or ketene group or its muliuple, which is 
illustrated from the work of Collie, Staudinger, and 
Wilsmore. This is followed by a chapter on recent 
synthetic preparations of cycloparaffins, which the 
author terms ** polymethylenes."’ There are essays 
on recent work on the terpenes, alkaloids, and poly- 
peptides. .\n interesting, though a very brief, account 
is given on the action of light on organic compounds 
which embodies much of the worl of Ciamician and 
Silber, and there are chapters on addition reactions 
and unsaturation, in which the author has something 
to say about his own investigations. The volume 
closes with a chapter touching on modern views and 
the inadequate nature of structural formula, and 
there is, finally, an excellent bibliography of organic 
chemical literature, which affords convincing testi- 
mony of the utility, if nou necessity, to all organic 
chemists of an adequate knowledge of the German 
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THE TGC Kaine wT OD Ol TE NC HIN Gr 
CRONIN ME OPTICS: 
Geometrical Optics. By V. HH. Mackinney and 11, L. 
Taylor. Pp. iiiti28. (Birmingham: J. and H. 

Taylor.) 
IIE preface to this little book is somewhat mis- 
leading. We there read :—t The growing de- 
mand for a boolk on Geometrical Optics based upon 
the Curvature system has led to the production of this 
VOIUIMCs ene If the use of the curvature 
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inethod constituted the chief characteristic of the book, 
we should have but little to say in its favour. The 
curvature method undoubtedly possesses many obvious 
advantages, but the loose and in places quite in- 
accurate manner in which the elementary theory of 
mirrors and fenses is here set forth does much to 
obscure the merits of the system. 

The definition ‘*‘ The curvature of a circle is the 

angle through which a curve turns per unit Jength ” 
gives an early suggestion of the lack of logical clear- 
ness which is throughout apparent. .\s an instance 
of more serious inaccuracy the following attempt at 
an explanation of the formation of an image by a 
concave mirror may be quoted (p. 18) :— 
_'' To explain the formation of the virtual erect 
image we may imagine the mirror to consist of an 
infinite number of plane surfaces (Fig.). Each of 
these is capable of producing a virtual and creci image 
{as previously explained) identical in position behind 
the mirror with the object in front. As the object 
is moved from the mirror more of these supposed 
innumerable facets cake up the reflection for the eve 
to view, und so the image increases rapidly in 
size. oy 

The attempt at a formal proof, for the spherical 
mirror, of the relation connecting conjugaie foci is 
given later (p. 38). With no guidance as to the con- 
ditions limiting the truth of the statements made, and 
with a misleading figure, we venture to think that 
the intelligent student would find this hopelessly 
bewildering. 

In fact, however, no real attempt is made to estab- 
lish, by the curvature method, the principles of 
elementary geometrical optics. Apart from the state- 
ment in the preface one would have judged the aim 
of the books to be quite different from this.  1¢ would 
appear clearly to be intended for the use of those 
actually engaged in optical workshops, and cspecially 
those concerned with the practice of spectacle making 
and of sight testing. It would seem to aim, not at 
providing a logical exposition of elementary principles 
on any system, curvature or other, but at furnishing 
a reader of the kind suggested with a sufficient 
modicum of information about many points likely to 
be brought under his attention in the course of his 
practice, to enable him io deal with these not unin- 
telligently. From this point of view it may fairly 
be held to have achieved some measure of success. 
Evidently written by practising opticians, i¢ does con- 
tai, in small compass, a good deal of practically 
useful and important information not to be found in 
the ordinary elementary text-book, more especially in 
regard to the characteristics of the cye as an optical 
instrument and the problems involved in the correction 
of its defects. The fact that the discussion of such 
questions is more readily carried on in terms of 
curvatures and focal powers than of radii of curvature 
and foeal lengths may, perhaps, be held to account in 
some measure for the sentence quoted from the 
preface. 

The book has some features of value to those for 
whom quick reference is essential: a useful summary 
at the end of cach chapter; a few tables and data, in- 
cluding a table of aberrations in fenses and their 
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remedies, from a paper read by Prof. Silvanus Thomp- 
son before the Optical Society ; a list of optical works; 
and, following the index, a list of articles useful in 
spectacle work and sight testing, with approximate 
prices. 

As a text-book on clementary optics the bool needs 
mucn careful revision. We think well enough of it to 
express the hope that it may receive this treatment 
without delay. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY. 
Economic Zoology, an Introductory Text-bvok in 

Zoology, with Special Reference to its .pplications 

in -lgriculture, Commerce and Medicine. By Prof. 


Herbert Osborn. Pp. xv+490; 269 figures. (New 
York. The Maemillan Company; London: Mac- 


millan and Co., Ltd., 1go8.) Price Ss. 6d. net. 
A Manual of Elementary Forest Zoology for India. 


By E. VP. Stebbing) Pp. xxiit--s304Sxxi1n yee 
figures. (Calcutta: Superintendent Government 
Banting, roo0S.)) Rricemiiss: 


HE teacher ol zoology to students whose chicf 
interest in the science depends upon iis relations 
to some branch of human industry has often to decide 
whether he shall give the more prominent place to 
general principles or to special and technical applic:- 
tions. ‘The rival points of view are well illustrated in 
these two works. Prof. Osborn, in the introduction 
to his handy ‘* text-beok,’’ rightly advocates the 
claims of sound general principles. 

‘“Inasmuch,’’ he wriivs, ‘as economic zoology is 
simply an application of our knowledge of animals 
which affect human interests, it Is easy to see that 
almost any phase of the study will have some bearing 
on the problems that conecrn us. Economic zoology, 
if studied thoroughly, must of necessity be based on 
accurate knowledge ... so that it involves a study 
of the whole animal and all that cun be learned 
regarding its activities." 

In agreement with these principles, the author has, 
in the work before us, neglected no groups of the 
animal kingdom, even though, like the Echinoderms 
and the lower Chordata, they have little or no 
“economic "* importance, so far as know at 
present. \ knowledge of the structure of these groups 
is essential to any real training in zoology; and who, 
a dozen years ago, could have foreseen the vast 
economic importance of such groups as the }amo- 
sporidia, the Culicida, and Ixodidae? The students 
now in our colleges require training not only for the 
known needs of the present; they are entitled to be 
equipped so that they can grapple practically with the 
unknown problems of the future. 

But while the principles that have guided Prof. 
Osborn are thoroughly sound, it is doubtful if he has 
made the best possible use of the space at his disposal 
in thus applying them. Fle has given clear descrip- 
tions of the great animal phyla frem Protozoa to 
Vertebrata, and the leading classes and orders, illus- 
trated by well-chosen figures culled from trustworthy 
sources. Such descriptions are, however, already 
available in many zoological texi-books. ‘The special 
text-book for the student of economic zoology should 
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contain summaries of those detailed accounts of 
families and species, injurious or usefal to man and 
his domesticated plants and animals, at present to be 
found only in scattered original papers or in cxpensive 
advanced treatises. In this respeet the book must be 
pronounced disappointing. Prof. Osborn is well 
known for his original work cn inseets parasitic on 
domestic animals, vet here he dismisses the A\noplura 
in seven lines, the Mallophaga ina single short page, 
and refers to the Oestrida only by reproducing two 
figures of horse bot-fly and its larvee, not even men- 
tioning this most important family in his text. 
Similarly, in the section on the Hymenoptera there is 
no special account of the saw-flies. Such omissions 
ure not compensated for by outlines of morphology and 
which, though the economic student 
ought indeed to know them, and know them well, he 
ean find in half-a-dozen good elementary manuals. 

There is another branch of zoological inquiry which, 
thourh most fundamental and important to the 
economic student, is superficially dealt with in most 
elementary text-books—the branch that deals with the 
factors of evolution. .\ fairly full and critical sum- 
mary of modern developments of the theory of descent 
would be of vast benefit to the scientific agriculturist, 
for example. VProf. Osborn discusses these questions 
in cight peyes, and the summary is necessarily so 
condensed as to be practically useless to a beginner. 
It were surely better to make no mention at all of the 
Darwinian and Mendelian theories than to describe 
them in ten and fourieen lines respeetively. 

‘word of praise is due to the clear printing of the 
book and to the ilustrations, which, with a few 
eaccptions —printed so darkly as te be almost unrecog- 
nisable —are very well reproduced. 

While Prof. Osborn’s book is writ.en mainly from 
the standpoint of the North .\merican worker, Mr, 
Stebbing 's deals almost exclusively with Indian forest 
zoology. After a general introduction, in which the 
principles of structure are flusirated mainly from the 
Vertebrata, the invertebrate phyla cxeept the Arihro- 
poda are dismissed in six pages. The Arthropoda 
are described in 148 pages, and of these Igo are 
devoted to an aecount of the Invecia. The chapters 
included in this seetion form the original and valuable 
part of the book. The author siates in his preface 
that it could not have been wricten seven years ago, 
and the number of life-histories of forest insects 
especially among the Curculionidae and Realy tides, 
described and figured bears testimony to the industry 
and power of observation displayed by Mr, Siebbing. 
Unfortunately, many of his drawings have been very 
coarscly reproduced; our tiovernment publishing de- 
partments both at home and * beyond the seas "— 
have much to learn, for the heavy, unattractive ap- 
pearanee of too many scientific works marks their 
‘official’ origin at a glanee. In some cases, how- 
ever, Mr. Stebbing’s photographs and figures have 
heen treated with full justice; for example, the stages 
of Hoplocerambyx in a sal tree (Figs. 193, 194) form a 
beautiful and instructive picture. In following Dr. 
Sharp's volumes of the *‘ Cambridge Naiural History, ”’ 
it is unfortunate that Mr. Stebbing should have copied 
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the antiquated arrangement of inseetan orders now 
abandoned by Dr. Sharp himself. It is disappointing 
also to find that both Mr. Stebbing and Prof. Osborn 
retain the unnatural *t Class Myriapoda.”' 

The concluding section of Mr. Stebbing’s book com- 
prises short accounts of the classes, orders, and leading 
families of Vertebrata, with special reference to the 
Indian fauna, illustrated with cuts mostly reproduced 
from the volumes of the “* Fauna of British India.” 
The most valuable feature of these summaries is in 
the accounts of damage done to forests by various 
mammals and birds. Indeed, in Mr. Stebbing’s book, 
as a whole, we have prominence given to the prac- 
tical and technical aspects of zoology rather than to 
those general faets and principles on which Prof. 
Osborn lays the greater stress. G. TH. CARPENTER. 


OBSERVATION, STUDY, AND NAMING OF 
PILATES. 

Nature Rambles in London, By Miss kk. M. Hall. 
Pp. xviiit325. (London: Todder and Stoughton, 
n.d.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Life Histories of Common Plants. 
Pp. xvit 363. (Cambridge : 
Press, Ltd., 1908.) Price 3s. 

The Young Botanist. By W. 
C. S. Cooper. Pp. X8xIX+ 199. 
and Co., n.d.) Price 3s. od. net. 

UBLIC gardens and parks provide better facilities 

for the observation of trees and shrubs than it 
is possible to obtain on rambles in the country, so 
that dwellers in London have full opportunity for 
pursuing the study of these objects. Unfortunately, 
many of the numerous visitors who frequent the parks 
have not the necessary knowledge or lack the train- 
ing required to make the-best use of their oppor- 
tunities. For these Miss Hall has prepared the notes 
on nature rambles, written in non-technical language, 
and arranged according to the seasons’ changes. 

Apart from the discourses on trees, a considerable 

amount of space is devoted to the descriptions of the 

birds that reside in or frequent the parks, and not the 
least interesting pages tell of the bee-hive that is 
located under Miss Hall's charge in the Stepney 

Gardens. The descriptive text is set off by the ilfustra- 

tions supplied by Mr. H. Irving, who has established 

a reputation for his photographs of natural history 


By Dr. F. Cavers. 
University Tutorial 


Percival \Westell and 
(London : Methuen 


specimens. 

The title of Dr. book may 
series of short monographs on selected types; it fur- 
nishes, however, a compendium of the morphology 
and physiology of the flowering plants, followed by 
chapters on special orders or allied groups of plants. 
For the study of elementary botany the course de- 
linented is both natural and practicable. The early 
portion of the book follows somewhat similar lines to 
the author’s ‘* Plant Biology,’ but is not so full, and 
is written in a more direct, j.c. less interrogative, 
form. Physiology provides the fundaments of the 
training, and a full set of experiments is outlined to 
enable the student to gather his principles from per- 
sonal observation or from attempted experiments, as 
some are too uncertain for the student to manipulate. 


Cavers’s suggest a 
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The notes on the different plants supply the oppor- 
tunities for considering accessory problems; thus the 
scarlet runner introduces twining, the marsh mari- 
gold leads up to a discourse on marsh plants, and 
so on. The volume concludes with a short epitome 
of ecological principles, while at the end of each 
chapter searching questions are proposed for solution. 
The author is to be congratulated on the excellent 
features of his book, which may be summarised as a 
clear diction, a logical sequence, and a recognition 
of the essentials. 

The volume prepared by Mr. Percival Westell and 
Mr. Cooper does not present any very unique features. 
It is a systemmtic book eontaining a few coloured 
and numerous illustrations that are quite good, espe- 
cially those in colour. .\ preliminary chapter fur- 
nishes hints on collecting, after which an explana- 
tion of general systematic and morphological terms 
leads to the enumeration of species. The salient dis- 
linctions of each order are given, and the specific 
characters are scheduled at the expense of much 
space. The book is somewhat simpler than 2 flora, 
but less complete, as only about 200 species are de- 
scribed. 


IGILEE WUE SP NEON JEIBOV ESIC ESS. 
(1) First) Year 
pe Wiley rie. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
(2) Einfulirung in 
Bermbach. Pp. 
Meyer, igo7.)} 
(3) Magnetism and Electricity and the 
Electrical Measurement. By S$. S, 
Pp. viiit+596. (London: Blackie and 
1go8.) Price 5s. net. 
(1) HIS smail manual is intended as a first-year 
text-book for schools where three or four 
hours per week are devoted to the subject. ‘ihe book 
is divided into two portions; the first, theoretical, and 
consisting of about pages, deals with units of 
measurement, length, area, volume, density, pressure, 
and force. The second part consists of 70 laboratory 
exercises bearing on the subject-matter of the first 
portion. In addition, examples for home work are 
given at the ends of each chapter. The book is written 
in clear and simple language, and the illustrations are 
good. The section on ** Mixtures,” p. 51, is ill-chosen. 
\ theoretical calculation of the density of a mixture as 
there indicated will most probably differ from that 
obtained practically by the pupil, owing to change in 
volume on mixing. Again, good practical results can- 
not be obtained from the pendulum experiments if 
carried out according to the directions indicated on p. 
85, viz. :— 


Physics. By 
{London : 


Charles Is. Jackson. 
Methuen and Co., n.d.) 


dic Elektrochemie. 
iv+140. (Leipzig : 


By irate 
Quelle and 
Principles of 
Richardson. 
Sons etdes 


100 


“Allow the pendulum to swing through an are of 
about 3 in. long and measure the time of 10 complete 
swings, using a watch with a seconds’ hand for this 
purpose. . . . Repeat taking 20, 30, &c., swings, and 
from each measurement calculate the time of one 
The result in each case should be the same.” 


swing. 
Again, in section 136 we are told ta time 20 swings 
when investigating the variation of period with length, 


Nee Zexisl, WO. 7) 


and as an example 1.42 sec. is given as a period cal- 
eulated from such an observation. 

(2) The title of this book is somewhat misleading, ss 
it does not deal with the applications of electrical 
methods to chemical industries, but is intended as an 
introduction to the study of physical chemistry. .\l- 
though the treatment is of an elementary nature, the 
book may be profitably read by students of physics 
and chenistry. The first chapter is devoted by the 
author to a résumé of the laws and prineiples of elec- 
tricity; the second chapter contains the fundamental 
conceptions and definitions on which the science of 
physical chemistry is based. The remainder of the 
book deals with such subjects as the electrolytic dis- 
sociation theory of Arrhenius, osmotic pressure, con- 
ductivity of electrolytes, migration of ions, and the 
theory of the voltaic cell. References to more ad- 
vanced works on the subject ure given at the end of 
the book. 

(3) Fhis text-book assumes a knowledge of the 
elementary descriptive portions of magnetism and 
electricity, and is intended for those students who are 
pursuing the subject further, either as a branch of 
pure physics or in preparation for a course of applied 
clectricity. The author does not assume more than an 
elementary knowledge of the principles of trigonometry 
and mechanies in dealing with the subject. The treat- 
ment, on the whole, 1s very clear and concise, and the 
book contains considerably more matter than is usually 
found in books of this standard. Solutions of many 
questions set in recent eximinations are included in 
the text, or given us examples to illustrate the subject- 
inatter. These will, no doubt, commend the book to 
many students preparing for examinations. ‘The state- 
ment on p. 27, “* When the lines of force are parallel 
the licid is of uniform strength,” is not a very in- 
tclligible way of defining a uniform magnetic field for 
aun clementary student. .\gain, on p. g7, *t If a con- 
ductor carrving an electric current is placed in au mag- 
netic field it is subject to a mechsanienl foree which 
depends on the fength of the conductor, the current 
strength, and on a measure of the field,”? is a some- 
what loose statement, there being no mention of the 
direction of the field with respect to the conductor. In 
Fig. 204, on p. 446, ** Measurement of Thermoelectric 
Foree,”’ the connections are apparently wrong, 
although the author gives no explanation of the various 
parts of this figure. 


OUR BOOM SHEL 
Text-book of Physiological Chemistry, in Thirty Lee- 
tures. By Emil  .Abderhaiden. Translated — by 
Willian ‘V. Hall and George Defren. Pp. xitit+722. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons; London : Chap- 
mim) cid! Wall, Wtdergos yn litcemisemnets 
WHEN Prof. \bderhalden’s book was published in tacr- 
man about two years ago, tts general excellence was 
at once noted, and it stepped immediately into the 
front rank of text-books which deal with this important 
and rapidly growing branch of physiology. 1ts author 
had already made for himself a great reputation as an 
original investigator, and as Prof. Emil Fischer's chief 
ficutenant had done much to elucidate the fundamental 
question which fies at the root of biochemistry, namely, 
the constitution of the protein molecule. In spite of 
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being a prolific worker, he has found time to write 
a text-book, and in so doing has established for him- 
self another reputation as a clear and thoughtful ex- 
ponent of the things the student should know. Coptous 
references to the bibliography of the subject enhance 
the value of the work. 

Books on physiological chemistry, or biochemistry, 
as itis the fashion just now to term it, have been very 
numerous of late. This merely indicates how 
assiduous are the disciples of this department of 
science at the present day. It was inevitable, how- 
ever, that Prof. \bderhalden’s book should receive the 
honour of translation into other tongues, and all will 
welcome its appearance in English dress. Vhe trans- 
lators have carried out their task with great skill, and 


have successfully preserved the lucid style of the 
original. The difficulty of international nomenclature 


in science is always with us, but is perhaps nowhere 
sO conspicuous as in chemistry, Even in the English 
language there are no fixed rules, and such rules as 
do exist are often more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. The Chemical Society of London 
has formulated laws on this question, and we believe 
that the \merican Chemical Society has acquiesced 
ia them. There is therefure some hope for uni- 
forniity in the future, and it is gratifying to find in the 
present translation that these rules are observed. 

In reference to protein nomenclature, a joint com- 
mitiee of the Chemical and Physiological Societics 
recently issued a report, and as the main recommen- 
dations have been also adopted by the corresponding 
American societies there is again some hope that 
authors may see their way to adopt them also, and so 
do something to bring order out of chaos. The trans- 
lation of Prof. \bderhalden‘s book, however, had gone 
to press before this report was issued, so that in certain 
points (for instance, the retention of the term nucleo- 
albumin) the old confusion is perpetuated. 

But, as the translators wisely say in their preface, 
it seems probable that in view of the rapid progress 
whieh is being made in this branch of chemistry, be- 
fore long we shall be able to adept a chemical classifi- 
cation of the proteins which will be better than any 
vel proposed. Woe IDE Mae 


Double Star Astronomy. Containing the History of 
Double-star Work; Computation “of Orbits anid 
Position of Orbit Planes; Formule in Connection 
with Mass, Parallax, Magnitude, &c. By T. 
Lewis. Pp. 40. (London: Taylor and Francis, 
1908.) Price 2s. : 

Wr doubt if Mr. Lewis has done himself justice in 

this little work, by which is meant that anyone might 

read the pamphlet and fail to recognise that he was in 
presence of a master. Within the small limits to 
which he has confined himself, it was impossible for 
the author to discuss the subject with the fulness it 
demands or the completeness that his experience 
would approve. He is our authority on double-star 
work. Lis familiarity with the subject has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated, his researches have been 
thorough and minute, and his success has been pro- 


nounced. We do not forget that here he is writing 
for amateur astronomers, who particularly affect 


double-star observation, and to many of whom the past 
history of astronomy is a blank. These will welcome the 
historical notes showing what has been accomplished, 
and by what means our knowledge has been enriched. 

From history the author passes to computation, and 
we can sincerely hope that, guided by the excellent 
practical methods clearly set out, and illuminated by 
examples, many observers will be tempted to advance 
a step beyond mere observation. Of course, the in- 
formation necessary for computing a new or correct- 
ing an approximate orbit increases but slowly, 
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opportunities may not very readily offer. It is per- 
haps more desirable that an observer should be able to 
compare his measures of position angle and distance 
with the places deduced from known elements. These 
means ure provided and illustrated here, and by using 
them the observer will learn whether it is worth while 
to continue his measures of a particular star or to 
remove it from his working list, because he will see 
not only whether there is a wide discrepancy between 
the measures and the computed places, pointing to the 
necessity of correcting the elements, but whether the 
position of the companion is moving so rapidly as to 
demand frequent measures. In a word, the student 
of this litde book will be able to observe more intelli- 
gently, more usefully, and with greater delight to 
himself. 


The Threshold of Music. 
Pp. xtit+267. (London: 
1908.) Price 5s. net. 

Dr. Wattace has endeavoured in these pages to trace 
the development of the musical sense in the human 
race from the earliest ages up to the present time, and 
to trace its relation to the development of thought in 
other directions. In the chronological chart which is 
appended he ‘represents graphically in a diagram ”’ 
the lifetimes of the principal composers on the scale 
of one millimetre to the year, side by side with those 
of men eminent in science, literature, and art. No 
one will doubt the author’s main contention that the 
development of modern music has taken place accord- 
ing to the natural laws of cv lution, and a book 
written with this object, though admittedly touching 
only the fringe of the subject, opens up a_ highly 
interesting field of study. 

Dr. Wallace clearly shows how the old classical 
ideal found its culminating point in the works of 
Beethoven, and that the demand for ** more expres- 
sion,’? or, as we should say, «a closer connection 
between music and other phases of thought, led to 
the development of the modern school. In our opinion 
the two schools stand in somewhat the same relation 
to one another as pure and applied mathematics. 
Dr. Wallace considers that still higher musical ideals 
may be attained in the future. But we would suggest 
that the transition from pure to applied music has 
been rather the outcome of causes which have involved 
degeneration from the perfection of form of the older 
school, just in the same way that the requirements of 
the practical man involve the use of approximate 
methods which represent a sacrifice of the perfection 
of form of the theories of the pure mathematician. 
It is little to be wondered at that in an age when 
men’s sense of sound is deadened by the perpetual din 
of electric trams, motor-cars, and typewriters they 
should be able to endure and appreciate complex minor 
chords and discords blasted out ‘‘fff’’ or even 
“ fffff’' by an orchestra the overtones of the instru- 
ments of which afford no approximation to harmonic 
series, and the chaotic effect of which is further intensi- 
fied by the acoustic properties of the concert hall. 


Vorlesungen tiber technische Mechanik. By Dr. 
August Foppl Vol. v. Pp. xiit+39r. (Leipzig : 
B. G. Teubner, 1907.) Price 10 marks. 

Tue point which strikes an [English reader most 

forcibly on opening this book is that ‘* technical 

mechanics ’? in Germany means something much more 
thorough and scientific than it does in England. Here 
we have a highly mathematical treatise on the theory 
of elasticity dealing with the flexure and vibrations of 
plates, the bending and torsion of beams, including 

Saint Venant’s problem and its solutions for the 

ellipse, equilateral triangle and rectangle, the latter 

involving the usual application of Fourier’s series, 


By Dr. William Wallace. 
Mucmillan and Co., inte 
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solutions of the equations of elasticity for cylinders 
and solids bounded by planes, and numerous other 
important problems, selected, however, with a view 
mainly to practical applications. The volume forms a 
sequel to the third volume of the series, in which the 
elements of the theory of elasticity are dealt with. 

Problems are every day occurring in engineering and 
naval architecture whieh require for their solution | a 
knowledge of the subject-matter contained in this 
book. Very often such problems lead to differential 
equations, the solution of which, subject to the given 
boundary conditions, would keep a pure mathematician 
occupied for years. It is gratifying to learn from the 
preface that In Germany, at any rate, the larger in- 
dustrial works are attaching importance to including on 
their engineering staffs specialists possessing theor- 
cuical knowledge of the kind here treated. 

A further stimulus in the same direction has been 
afforded by the somewhat recently instituted degrce of 
Doctor of Engineering. In these circumstances en- 
gineering science is bound to progress in Germany, 
and important new developments and improvements 
may be anticipated. In England not one man in a 
hundred who graduates at our universities in mathe- 
maties attains the standard of this book, and the 
majority of engineering students consider that their 
education in mathematics has reached a very high 
standard if they really understand the meaning of a 


differential coeflicient and a moment of inertia. They 
practically never get bevond E1 divided by Re. 
Fads and Feeding. By Dr. C. Stanford Read. Pp. 


vili+ 163. (London: Methuen and Co., n.d.) Price 


AG, (eh, (aelin 
Tis is an admirably clear, well reasoned, and sen- 
sible little book. One can only hope that it may be 
widely read and may do something to counteract the 
ridiculous views on diet which are the result of the 
cogitation of that dangerous class of people who, 
having a little knowledge, supply the remainder from 
their own imagination. In spite of the importance 
ot a suitable diet for health, there is perhaps no other 
subject which breeds so many fads. These are dis- 
seminated without discrimination by the cheap Press, 
and are assimilated by certain sections of the public 
who are always on the look-out for the latest new 
thing in the way of being different from their neigh- 
bours. 

The key-word of Dr. Read's book is moderation; 
moderation in meat-ealing, in tea-drinking, in the use 
of alcoholic drinks and the like. Ile is also moderate 
iy the way he deals with the faddists, the vege- 


tarians, the uric-acid-free dietists, the teetotalers, and 
the rest. Perhaps this method of dealing with them 


is the most effectual with the public, who, taken as a 
whole, are moderate, and temperate too. .\ reader 
is always apt to distrust the hammer-and-tongs argu- 
nent, and to Jabel those who adopt it among the fad- 
dists also. 

Dr. Read docs not concern himself with prescribing 
diets in disease, that is properly left to the medical 
attendant; he deals merely with the underlying scien- 
tific principles which regulate, or ought to regulate, 
the diet in health. There are, however, a few useful 
seeneral hints laid down rvgarding the foods suitable 
in dyspepsia and in obesitv. The golden rule for 
diet is ta take in moderation the kind of food which 
experience has shown can be easily digested. The 
-nthusiast who cannot see beyond his one idea is 
never a safe person to trust in any sphere of hfe. The 
accumulated knowledge which is the offspring of ex- 
perience and phy siological experiment is the only sort 
of knowledge which is trustworthy. It is impossible 
for every member of the public to wade through 
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physiological treatises; the Jeast one can expect the 
non-scientific man in the street to do is to study such 
a book as the one under review, in which this mass 


af facts is boiled down and presented in a non- 

technical and palatable form. Mic 1D. IG 

Uber Nervése Dyspepsic. By Georges |. Dreyfus. 
Pp. iv+io2z. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1908). Price 


2.50 marks. 

Atriouci this work of 100 pages claims to be a col- 
jection of psychiatric researches from the Medizinische 
Wiinils at Heidelberg, it is of the nature rather of 
critical digest than an attempt to add much to our 
knowledge of the subject with which it deals. The 
researches consist of careful investigation of twelve 
patients suffering from nervous dyspepsia, including 
the chemical analysis of the gastric contents after the 
administration of test-breakfasts. The cases are care- 
fully recorded. 

After a historical introduction the author procecads to 
consider cases of dyspepsia in which mental disease, 
nervousness, hysteria and acquired neurasthenia are to 
be regarded as the primary cause and he rightly insist~ 
that the nervous disorder in these patients is not due 
to the dyspepsia; but he does not point out, as he 
should have done, that some rare cases of nervous 
disorder occur as the direct result of chronic dyspepsist 
of stomachic origin, and that in other cases dyspepsii 
and nervous disease have a common cause and ie 
not dependent on one another. This view ought to be 
considered in deaung with acquired neurasthenia 
which is, according to some writers, probably due to 
the accumulation of fatigue products. The dyspepsias 
of Addison's disease and of exophthalmic goitre are 
mentioned, as well as cases in which degeneration of 
the plexus of Meissner was found post mortem. 

In his summary Dr. Dreyfus maintains with justice 
that nervous dyspepsia is a symptom and not a disease, 
and that, although we are ignorant of the intimate 
physiology of the’ condition, we are in a position to 
assert that local treatment of the stomach by moditi- 
cations of diet and other means is useless. In other 
words, the disease, and not the symptom, must be 
treated. 

The bibliography of 10 pages is very full, so far as 
German work on the subject is concerned, and contains 
some references to papers in other tongues. 

The volume, which is well written and easy of re- 
ference, will be welcomed by future workers on 
dyspepsia due to disease of the nervous system. 


The Metaphysics of Nature. By Prof. Carveth Read. 


Second cdition, with appendices. Pp. xilit+372 
(London: A. and C. Black, 1908.) Price 7s. Gd, 
net. 


Asone the ways in which this edition differs from 
the first issue may be mentioned the fact that a 
preface has now been provided, and this inteoduction 
is of special interest as revealing the way in whien 
Prof. Read himself regards his ool and his opinien 
of the reviews of the first edition. Referring to the 
nature of the work, the preface states :—‘* [t is not a 
deductive system from principles, advancing from the 
simple to the complex, from the general to the par- 
ticular, or according to some such formula; but is 
everywhere a reflection upon experience in the light 
of common-sense. It starts everywhere from the 
facts, and these muy not have a necessary order.’ 
To clucidate further the more important doctrines of 
the book, the author has added tn this edition ap- 
pendiecs on truth, consciousness, transcendent being, 
and moral freedom. Unfertunately, no index is 
provided. 
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Th: Reliqguary and Tiustrated Jrchacologist. Edited 


DN Never Charles Coxe New Series, Vol. 
xiv. Pp. 302. (London: Bemrose and Sons, 
Ltd., 1yo$.) Price 12s. net. 

Yur quarterly numbers of this review are olten 


noticed separately in these columns on their appear- 
ance. The Religuary is devoted to the study of the 


medizeval architecture and ecclesiology, the develop- 
ment of the arts and industries of man in the past 
ages, und the survivals of ancient usages and appli- 
anees in the present. The volume for the present year 
contains an abundance of interesting text and excellent 
illustrations, and should appeal to a wide circle of 
readers interested in antiquilics. 

The Class-room Itlas of Physical, Political, Biblical, 
and Classical Geography. Edited by E. F. Elton. 
Third edition, revised. Pp. vii + 48, plates + 11. 
(Edinburgh and London: W. and A. K. Johnston, 
Lidyeroossimelirice 5s. net 

Tis widely known atlas has undergone a thorough 
revision, and may be recommended to the carelul 
attention of teachers in schools where geography is 
reyarded as a school subject of great educational 
value. The editor has been successful in his aim of 
providing clear maps, a full treatment of physical 
features, and a series of climate charts which will 
meet school requirements adcquately. 


Flashes from the Orient, or a Thousand and One 


Mornings with Poesy. In Four Books: Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter. Book second 
Summer. By John Hazelhurst. (London: Hazell, 


Watson and Viney, Ltd., 1908.) Price 1s. 6d, 
Mr. HazeLnurstT draws the inspiration for most of his 
verse trom natural objects and phenomena, but oeca- 
sionally current events, incidents relating to people 
of the day, and moral questions form the subjects of his 
sonnets. There are many evidences of the author's 
versatility in the 295 pieces the book includes, and his 
imagination and grace will please many readers. 


the Country Home. Vol. i., May to October, 1098. 
Pp. ii+380. (London: Archibald Constable and 
Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 5s. net. 

Tue first volume of this very atiractive magazine, 
containing the monthly numbers one to six, is likely 
to become a popular book in country houses. Nature- 
study takes a prominent place in the comprehensive 
tuble of contents, and much attention is given to 
horticulture and other suitable pursuits for country 
dwellers. The illustrations are numerous and good. 


Pik DOO TES DEO. 

{The kditor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
ixpressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejectcd 
manuscripts itended for thts or any other part of Nature. 
Vo notice ts taken of anonymous communications.] 


The Objective Demonstration of the Rotation of the 
Plane of Polarisation of Light by Optically Active 
Liqu ds 

SOME years ago a method was described by N. Umow 

(Zeitschrift fiir phystkalische Chemie, 1899, xxx., 711) for 

d monstrating objectively the rotation of the plane of 

polarisation of light by an optically active liquid such as 

a solution of sugar. ‘The method was an_ ingenious 

application af Tyndall's experiment on the effect of an 

opalescent liquid on a beam of polarised light. It con- 
sisted in rendering a cancentrated solution of sugar some- 
what turbid by adding to it a small quantity of an alcoholic 
svlution of resin; om passing an intensc beam of plane 
polarised light into this solution spirals of light of the 
spectrum calours were seen round the walls of the tube, 
the colours being, of course, due to rotation dispersian. 
Some time ago, in order to show this phenomenon, | 
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made a slight modification of Umow's method in regard 
to the solution, which appeared to be advantageous. 4A 
concentrated solution of sugar was mixed with arsenious 
oxide, and when as much of the latter had dissolved as 
possible, the liquid was filtered, and sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas passed through the filtrate. This gave a clear solu- 
tion of sugar and colloidal arsenious sulphide, and when 


ae cheer : ++ | an intense beam of plane polarised light was passed into 
early pagan and Christian antiquities of Great Britain, | P P S P 


such a solution the phcnomenon described by Umow was 
very clearly seen, although some of the colours were 
slightly interfered with by the yellow colour of the solu- 
tion. 

For the purposes of a popular Iecture I recently pre- 


| pared a colloidal solution in water of arsenious sulphide 


alone—to exhibit the Tyndall eff-ct—and another as above 
described, but [ ulso filled a third tube with a solution 
of sugar in water (made with tap-water and _ filtered 
through ordinary filter paper). I proposed to point out 
that a beam of plane polarised light passed through this 
last tube should produce no effect, as the tube contained 
a true solution, 

On trying the experiment beforehand, however, I was 
surprised to find that the colours were nearly as distinct 
as, and certainly purer than, in the case of the solution 
which contained arsenic sulphide. It thus appears that in 
order objectively to demonstrate optieal rotation nothing 
further than a clear aqueous solution of sugar is neces- 
sary, and that Umow’s addition of resin and mine of 
arsenious sulphide were superfluaus. 

It seems highly probable that the simple experiment 
of passing a beam of plane polarised light sufficiently 
intense to show the phenomenon can never have been 
made before, otherwise the experimenter could not have 
failed to be struck by the colours produced. ; 

As regards explanation, there seem to be two  possi- 
bilities :—(r) there may be in the solution containing 
sugar and water a small quantity of foreign matter, either 
in the colloid form or in such a fine state of subdivision 
as to pass through the filter paper, these particles, as in 
Tyndall's and in Umow’s experiment, scattering light and 
thus showing up the rotation; or (2) the spirals may be 
due to scattering of light by the sugar molecules them- 
selves, which thus serve to show up their own rotation. 
The decision nwsi be left to those competent to discuss 
the question. 1 will only mention in support of the first 
suggestion that when a beam of ordinary light is passed 
through the aqueous sugar solution slight scattering of 
the light certainly occurs, as is shown by examination of 
the light coming from the sides of the tube, by means of 
a Nicol prism. On the other hand, however, the colours 
seen in the tube containing sugar and water alone are but 
little inferior in intensity to those seen in the tube contain- 
ing arsenious sulphide. 

1 have also passed a beam of plane polarised light 
through a tube containing a very pure specimen of menthyl 
acetate ([ajp'°°=—79°-5) which had been carefully dis- 
tilled. The colours were quite apparent in this case also, 
being purer, but not so inlense as with the sugar solution. 
The scattering of ordinary light by the menthyl! acetate 
was very slight indeed. 

Whatever the cause of the phenomenon may be, it is a 
very simple matter to demonstrate obicctively to a large 
audience the rotation of the plane of polarisation of light. 

Ws i, Marenibaerenss.. 

Organie Chemistry Laboratory, University of 

Glasgow, December 15. 


THE FINANCIIL STATUS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. 
HE Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching was instituied for the betterment of 
the calling of the teacher in the United States, the 
Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland. Its first 


1 © The Financial Status of the Professor in America and in Germany, 
Bulletin No.2 (New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of ‘Teaching, »go8 ) 

‘©The Relat ons o! Christian Denrminations to Colleges" An Address 
before the Conference on F.di canon of the Methodist: Episconal Church, 
South, at Atlanta, Ga., May 20, 1908 By Henr: Prit hett, President of 
the Carnegie Foundation. (Printed at Nashville, Tennessee, 1908.) 
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purpose has been to establish an etlicient systent of 
retiring pensions for professors in the higher centres 
of learning. Up to May, igo8, sixty colleges and 
universities had been admitted to the benefits of its 
retiring allowance system, and one hundred and six 
professors and cighteen widows of professors are 
already receiving allowances amounting in the aggre- 
gate to more than 37,0001. 

A natural sequel to this first important task has 
been the collection of statistics relating to the salaries 
of the American professors, and a comparison of the 
figures with those prevailing in Germany. The report 
which has been drawn up contains an introduction by 
Mr. llenry S. Pritchett, president of the foundation, 
while the arrangement and analysis are due to Prof. 
melas Thorndike, of Teachers’ College, and Messrs. 
John G. Bowman and Monel] Sayre, representing the 
Carnegie Foundation. For the data concerning the 
German professor, Dr. A. A. Snowden is responsible. 

We learn from the report that there are about 1000 
institutians in the United States «and Canada 
bearing the title ‘* college ” or *t university.’’ .\ great 
niuany of these, however, do not rise above the rank of 
indifferent high schools; roughly speaking, nearly one. 
half of them arc not colleges in any true sense, and 
the pay of their teachers is proportionately small. .\s 
it would be unfair to draw conclusions from the. 
institutions regarding the average pay of the teacher 
of real distinction, the ecommittce has based its con 
clusions mainly on information derived fram the 102 
institutions in the United States and Canada which 
appropriate annually more than goool. for the total pay- 
ment of the salaries of their instructing staffs. The 
tables indicate that in these institutions the satary of a 
full professor ranges gencrally from about 2701, to gbol. 
per annum, and that the average is about sool. It 
is pointed out that the varitions in salary correspond 
to some exient with differences in cost of living, and 
that while a salary of zoel, may be a comfortable one 
in «small town in the middle west of America, double 
that salary may not secure equal advantages in New 
York. It appears that all the salaries below 3001. are 
paid either at colleges where living is compuratively 
inexpensive, or they are paid under exceptional con- 
ditions, in addition to free rooms and board. 

From an examination of the corresponding figures 
for associ.te professors and assistants, Mr. Pritchett 
concludes that im American who has taken a post- 
graduate course and prepared himself for the ay .- 
sion of higher teaching may hope to obtain 250M. 
the age of twenty-cight, 2701. at thirty-one, 450. - 
thirty-three, and sool. at thirty-five. The report also 
discusses the details at fifty-four of the most important 
institutions, where the tolat annual expenditure varies 
between 20001. and goool. It is found that though 
several of these institutions are doing excellent work 
His colleges, “it is praetically impossible for a 
“university '? to exist and do good work under goool. 
ayear. The scholarly atmosphere maintained at some 
of the smaller institutions is in direct relation to the 
relatively high salaries they pay their teachers. 

There are very few large prizes in the teaching pro- 
fession. In only two or three colleges docs the salary 
rise above tooel., and it would appear that in several 


instances those drawing this salary have been 
appointed under conditions which have since been 
inodified. 

Mr. Pritchett is keenly alive to the need for better- 


ing the position of the university teacher. [1 is pointed 
out that the professor can never expect to earn the 
largc income which is the reward of enterprise and 
ability in such learned professions as medicine and 
Jaw. The attraction which leads able men into the 
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teacher's calling springs from two sources, first, the 
sense of power and responsibility which the truc 
teacher feels; secondly, the love of study and of the 
scholar’s life. Held in a position of highest dignity 
by those about him, he lives a life of frugality, of 
simplicity, of influence, and, above all, of happiness. 
He lives, as Mr. Lowell observed, in the only recog- 
nised aristocracy in .\merica. .\ man who chooses 
this calling should be frecd from financial worries. 
A salary below the line of comfort means a struggle 
to live and educate the children of the family. Prob- 
ably there are very few professors in any country who 
do not utilise their salarics to the best advantage by 
living the simple life, so that when the financial 
worries come the sacrifice takes the ferm of abandon- 
ment of research and the undertaking of outside 
work, often remunerated at a rate which makes but a 
poor return for the demands it imposes on the pro- 
fessor's time. Phe need of opportunity for researeh 
is strongly cmphasised by Mr. Pritchett. Another 
cause whieh is detrimental to scholarly productivenes. 
is the large amount of administrative and routine 
work frequently devolving on the teachers. 

The seeand part of the report deals with Germany. 
The committce finds that the German professor may 
expeet in time a far greater financial and social 
reward than comes to his \merican colleague. He 
has, furthermore, a place of far greater security, and 


with full protection for his old age and for his wile 
and children. On the other hand, he has to po 
through a longer period of probation than the 
American before attaining the coveted chair. \ 


German who possesses such ability that he may expect 
in due time to beeome a full professor, and whe 
prepares himself for university teaching, must expect 
to study until the age of thirty with no financial 
return, to study and teach as a privat-docent until 
nearly tnirty-six, with an annual remuneration of Jess 
than gol., and to teach from thirty-six to forty-one 


with an annual remuneration of from 1201. 10 4o0l., 
by which time he may beeome a full professor 
and will continue to receive his salary until his 
death, 


The conunittee is very strongly of opinion that the 
low seale of salaries of American professors ds in ne 
small measure due to the multiplication of weak and 
unnecessary colleves, and also to the tendeney t» 
expand the curriculum over an enormous variety ot 
subjects without regard to thoroughness. .\ college 
of ten professors who are strong teachers, command- 


ing fair compensation and teaching only such subjects 


as they can tench thoroughty, as Mr. Pritchett 
points out, a far better cemire of intellectual life than 
a college which sceks with the sanie income to 
double the numb-r af professors and to expand the 
curriculum to include in a superficial way the whol 
field of human knowledge. In many instances given 
in this bulletin the low grade of college salaries is duc 
to the attempt to maintain a university with an 
income which is adequate only to the maintenance of 
a goad college. 

In regard to the miultiplication of classes, it 
pointed out, in so many words, that as a rule neither 
the professors nor the president of a university college 
are fighting business men, When it comes to a 
question of asking for mere money, they are by 
nature diffident of placing their own pe rsonal claims 
in the foremost position, and they adopt the ‘t path of 
least resistance ’? by associating their demand with 
some desirable extension of fhe teaching work of 
their institution. They hope all along that their own 
candle will be relieved from the pressure of the bushel 
which dims its luminosity. But, unfortunaicly, they 
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too often adopt a course which has the reverse effect by burden which it imposes on the ministry ol begging 


exhausting the funds which might be theirs if they 
only asserted themselves with a ‘jittle more push. It 
is this fact which has Ied to a resull, not peculiar in 
any way to .\merican universities, that the salaries 
of professors often decrease in direct measure as the 
suecess of their college or university increases. If 
Mr. Pritchett had caretully studied the universitics of 
Great Britain he might have found some notable in- 
stances in our own evountry. Meanwhile the professor 
himself makes strenuous efforts to reduce his butcher's 
or tailor’s bill, and if he succeeds it too often happens 
that his influence as a leader of thought is impaired 
in consequence. As the committce puts the matter, he 
does not feel quite justified in demanding a greater 
sary for himself, even though he is wasting the 
university’s energy in copying quotaiions, building 
fires, and hunting” about the town for a cheap tailor. 
course is given, though only five out of a thousand 
students take it, and though these five would prob- 
ithly be as much profited by some other course already 
offered. Yet to give that course is to withhold an 
increase of twenty or twenty-five per cent. to some in- 
dividual’s salary. It is pointed out that in many 
things institutions might profitably cooperate. There 
docs not seem, for example, any necessity for twu 
universities in the same city to give courses in 
Syriac. 

The problem which this consideration presents is 
thus stated on p. 52 of the Bulletin, Given « certain 
sum for salaries for a university or college of a given 
size, how much must be sacrificed in the quality of 
the teachers in order to have enough teachers? If all 
the conditions of the problem were capable of exact 
numerical representation, this would be i simple 
problem in maxima and mitima, but in view of the 
difficulty ef translating the data into mathematical 
Iinguage, we may be at least satisfied with the 
committee's recommendation that one 6o00l. man 
teaching a class of thirty-six students probably means 
better progress than two 300!, men each teaching 
eighteen of the thirty-six. 

Turning to the question of multiplication of colleges, 
an importint factor in \merica has been the founds:- 
tion of a Jarge number of educational institutions 
associated more or Jess directly with certain Christian 
denominations. Vhese colleges form the subject of 
Mr. Pritehett’s address before the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference at Atlanta. Colleges which are under the 
control of a seet, or which require their trustees, 
officers, or teachers to belong to a specified denomina- 
tion, are exeluded from the benefits of the Carnegic 
Foundation, Mr. Pritchett pays a high tribute to the 
work which many of these institutions have done in 
the pioneer davs of .\imerican education, but points 
out the great increase which has taken place in recent 
cleanin “the expense of maintaining a genuine college 
on ¢flicient fines, and finds that during the last two 
decides Christian denominations have found increas- 
ing diMculty in meeting those obligations, and the 
ealleges controlled by them have with few cxceptions 
received a meagre and inadeguate support. There are 
three positions which a Christian denomination may 
like up in regard to education, First, it may say 
that the midntenance of colleges is necessary for 
extending and continuing the influence and power of 
the Chureh in quesiion. Under this view the re- 
sponsibility of providing the funds rests with the 
Church itself. From the statistics given in the paper 
it is shown that the salaries which denominational 
colleges provide for their teachers even in the most 
favourable cases compare very badly with those pre- 
vailing in institutions under State or independent 
control. .\— further objection to the svstem is the 
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money for the Church college. It is clear that under 
such a system burdens have been imposed on the 
churches which they cannot efficiently bear at the 
present time. The second view is that a chureh may 
elaim the right and duty to contro] educational insti- 
tutions on the ground of religious fitness. But iv is 
pointed out that the maintenance of sectarian tests 
docs not, as a rule, conduce to the religious fitness of 
a eollege; indeed, it has often resulted in a serious 
lowering ‘of standard, brought about by competition 
between colleges of rival denominations. The ihird 
method is for a religious body to aeccpt openly the 
view that colleges fae universities are turthering the 
cause of religion generally, and that the cause can 
best be advanced by a Church if it exerts its best 
influences on higher institutions in general without 
reference to sectarian contro]. Mr. Pritchett considers 
thai such a sulution is not only theoretically but prac- 
tically possible, and that the abandonment of the spirit 
of partisanship will strengthen the churches by 
enabling them to appropriate .o their own use in the 
training of their own men the facilities for general 
education provided in colleges. : 

On reading these publications we naturally wish 
that there was some body in England corresponding 
to the .\merican Carnegie Foundation, the more so as 
the operations of thuat body extend to Cunada as well 
as tothe United States. The very success of the higher 
educational movement in Great Britain has too often 
resulted in a lowering of the professors’ salaries. 
This is particularly unfortunate in a country where a 
continual struggle for the upper hand occurs between 


the scholarly “ideal and the examination (shall we 
say?) ordeal. Examinations are not altogether bad 
in themsclves; they test the student's powers of 


English composition, of expressing Jucidly and in- 
telligibly in writing the ideas which he has learnt. 
They should also test his resourcefulness in dealing 
at short notice with difficulties which have not been 
anticipated by the teacher. But the teacher whese 
tenure of office is at all insecure cannot but feel 
that in many instances his means of livelihood are 
more or less dependent on the outside show which his 
classes make when the numerical results of examina- 
tions are compared with those of other institutions. 
Yhus, instead of devoting his spare hours to research, 
he is often led voluntarily to give private tuition to 
those members of his classes whose prospects of 
passing their examinations are doubtful. In other 
words, a premium is placed upon inferior scholarship. 
We have known of professors whose careers have been 
ruined by their too rigid insistence on high scholar- 
ship in contradistinction to high records of examina- 
tion passes. Again, the need of retiring allowances 
for professors was never and nowhere more acutely 
felt than it is in Great Britain at the present day. 
That it should be possible for a Fellow of the Royal 
Society to be reduced to extreme poverty without even 
a Civil List Pension, after devoting the best vears of 
his lifetime to the interests of a colle doing the 
work of perhaps five professors in a German 
university for a salary far below the line of comfort. 
is an occurrence of which our country cannot feel 


proud. To make things worse, this sad misfortune 
may not improbably have been the result of over- 


work in undertaking additional administrative duties 
for the college in a period of emergency. If the 
America than 
prevent the occurrence of such cases its existence will 
be fully justified, but it wouid be a great relief to some 
of us on this side of the Atlantic if a similar institu- 
tion could be charecd with the interests of the higher 
teachers in Great Britain. (Gy, 18le IS. 
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HOSE who have read ‘In Northern Spain,” 
published some years ago, will welcome another 

book of travel by the same author. In the years 1902 
and 1904 he spent the long vacation in the south of 
Mexico in search of zoologieal specimens, and the 
present volume not only gives us an entertaining 
account of the experiences of himself and his wife 
in localities which are still but little known, but it is a 
collection of scientific observations and speculations of 
considerable value, in which, though zoology naturally 
takes the first place, other branches of research are 
by no means neglected. Tle spent a considerahle 
portion of his time in the fierra caliente, the hat 
tropical lowlands, at a season from June to Septem- 
ber— when vegetable and animal life exhibits the 
greatest Juxuriance and activity. It is, however, a 
period of exeessive heat, and in most places heavy 
rainfall, so that readers of the book will obtain an 
unduly unfavourable impression of life in tropical 
Ameriea. At other times he was at 
work on the invigorating table-land of 


Mexico or the slopes of its lofts 
volcanoes. 

Everywhere he was successful in ub- 
taining specimens of new or rare 


forms of life, and to those who know 
the difficulties of carrying through a 
programme where the bridle-path and 
mule-train are the only means of trans- 
port, the amount that he was able to 
accomplish in the limited time at his 
disposal will seem marvellous. 

The book commences with «a deserip- 
tion of the environs of the capital, and 
vives an interesting aceount of Lake 
Nochimileo, famous for its Moating 
gardens and the axolotl! that inhiahits 
its waters, the questions which arise in 
connection with the life-hiscory ef the 
latter being discussed in some detail. 

The travellers spent some time on 
Citlaltepet] el Volean de Orizihi, 
where the author was struck by the 
abrupt character of the upper limits of 
plants on the mountain-side, ** Til- 
fandsia tricolor disappcars quite sud- 
denly from the southern slopes at aboui 
yooo feet; the last specimens are just 
as Jarge and flourishing as those lower 
down, whilst the conifers upon which 
they grow, continue without the 
slightest change. The Pinus liophylla and the \bies 
religiosa cease at their upper level very big 
trees." 

Yhe author obtained five species of the land-newt, 
Spelerpes, one of which, 8. variegatus, was ultimately 
found to extend from an altitude of gono feet to the 
tropical Jowlands. Te states that “a boxful of 
S. variegatus that he collected in a day's excursion 
in a tropteal region south of Cordoba lived verv well 
on Citlallepetl in spite of the low temperature, but 
those brought from that mountain died within a few 
days when taken into the tropics; and he considers 
this ta corroborate ‘“* the fact that most creatures can 
endure a temporary change into cooler surroundings, 
even though they may not flourish under it, while the 
reverse af such conditions prostrates and kills them.” 
'S. however, doubtful whether this is truc. of 
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warm-blooded animals. On the other hand, he con- 
tends that there are many more species of animals 
and plants, which have their *t probable centre of 
origin in temperate climates, and now extend intu 
the tropics and yet remain apparently unaltered, than 
there are hot country species which have spread into 
cool climates." 

Krom Orizaba the travellers passed to the low-lying 
forests of the Rio Vonto, on the northern side of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where a goods van shunted 
on to a siding formed their headquarters. Vhe 
author's deseription of a tropieal forest is so true to 
nature that part of it may be quoted here :—*‘ It does 
not begin gradually. On its outskirts it is fringed 
by an impenetrable wall of luxuriant herbage, shrubs 
and ereepers. It can be entered only by hacking 
and slashing a path through the tangled growth, 
which closes up again within a few weeks, except 
where traffic may have produced a narrow, meander- 
ing track, from’ which it is impossible to deviate 
either to right or left. Onee inside, we ure in a 
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or Floaung tiardens of Lake Nochimilco, 
Mexico.” 


From *'Fhrot gh Southern 


gloomy, stulfy forest consisting of tall, straight trees, 
which branch out at a great height above us, there 
interlacing and forming a dense canopy of green 
through which passes litthe or no sunlight. The 
absence of dircet light effeetively prevents the growth 
af underwood, and there are no green, luxuriant 
plints, no Howers er grass. Vhe ground is brown 
and black, covered with many inches of rotting leaves 
and twigs, all turning into a steaming mould. From 
our point of view below the canopy the leaves, 
branehes, and even hright-coloured birds look black, 
and this is still more the case where, by contrast, 
such objcets are seen through a rift in the canops 
against the glaring sky.” 

Prof. Gadow descrihes in detail the adaptation of 
different groups of animals to forest life, and Jays stress 
on the fact that, given the same conditions, the out- 
ward characters of different forms become almost iden- 
tical. Spealsing of the arboreal Anura, he tells us that 
“the forests have succeeded so well that it is, for in- 
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stance, impossible to distinguish certain green tree- 
frogs of the African genus Rappia from a Hyla unless 
we cut them open. Tif thew Hecate by side, which 
they do not, this close resemblance would be extolled 
as an example of mimicry. In reality, it is a case of 
heterogeneous convergence brought about by identical 
environmental conditions. One might almost say that 
tropical, moist forests must have tree- frogs, and that 


these are made out of whatever suitable materia! 
happens to be avatlable.” 
Continuing their journey by rail, the travellers 


reached ‘chuantepee, on the Piucific coast, where the 
lower rainfall is evidenecd by less luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and thence travelled on horscback north-westward 
on to the southern plateau. On the way we learn a 
vreat de: i about a variety of topics, including “ white 
ants"; Anableps dowei, the * four-eved “fish : the 
weaver bird and the method it has devised of suspend- 
ing its nests from telegraph wires; humming-birds ; 
rattlesnakes, and how they got their rattle, and the 
exemplary Chontal Indians, who never steal ‘ porque 
no es costumbre.”” 

In some places the vegetation consists mainly of 
cacti. After describing the armament of spines that 
affords them effeetu:l protection, the author re- 
minds us that “cattle and horses, sheep and goats, 
were all introduced by the Spaniards, and none al 
the indigenous vegetable-feeders of the plateau, such 
as stags, squirrels, hares, and mice, can claim to 
have helped in the cvolution of these plants. Are we 
reduced for an explanation to go back to the extinct 
fauna? More likely it is one of those cases in which 


imagination has run away from a more sober and 
matter-cffact judgment. 1t is, no doubt, the case that 


the conditions prevailing on a high table-kind of this 
kind, subject to prolonged drought, a fierce sun, great 
and quickly-succeeding changes of temperature, and 
dust-storms, have produced the characteristics of this 
family of plants without regard to the animuls.”” We 
must remember, however, that the Camelida: and 
Iequidze must in all probability have formed part of 
the fauna of Mexico as late as the Pleistocene, as they 
are found in deposits referred to that period both in 
North and South .\merica. Some means of defence 
against these animals would have been absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of succulent plants in 
au dry climate where vegetable food was far from 
plentiful, and it is only “reasonable to suppose that 
the destruction of unprotected forms contributed ta the 
extraordinary development of spines which now char- 
acterises the group. 

In the second expedition the author and his wife 
travelled south from the capital by way of Cuerna- 
vaca to the terminus of the railway at Balsas. Thence 
they made their way on horseback over the mountains 
to a densely wooded portion of the Pacific coast, where 
they camped on a narrow strip of dry land between 
i lagoon and the sea. There is a fine description of 
the ‘nightly thunderstorm whieh came up from over 
the sea, a phenomenon of considerable meteorological 
interest. Unfortunately, in this and many other cases 
we are not given the date or even the month when 


the observations recorded were made, though this 
information would have iwdded considerably to their 
value, 


The tlustrations are plentiful and usually clearly 
reproduced, though one would have wished for more 
photographs of the phases of animal Jife which form 
such an important feature of the text; but with so 
much compressed into such a brief period it is easy 


to understand that there was no time for tele- 
photographie work. 
We? \wyel 
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FTIR a school career prolonged to the age ol 
eighteen in one of the great public schools, a 
youth should possess certain minima of endowment 
moral, physical and intellectual. His intellectual 
assets should include a reasonable proficiency in the 
use of the English language, the ability to read in- 


telligently at least one other language, a notion of 
what the study of history really means (with some 


sense of historic:l perspective), and uequaintance with 
some fundamental scientific discoveries, vogether with 
an inkling of the importance of the advancement of 
man’s control over his environment. He should have 
an intellectual interest in at Jenst one subject, not 
necessarily, nor even preferably, included in his school 
studies. .\ charge has been preferred against the 
schools of failing to equip the majority of the young 
men who leave their ranks wiih even this modes: 
minimum of mental endowment, and the authors of 
this charge include men whose cxperience and ability 
lend weight 1o their indictment. Interest in the head- 
masiers’ debates concerning curricula should not at 
this juncture be confined to the 1anks of the scholastic 
profession. 

Yhere were fifty-two headmaster, present at the 
meetings of the conference, which took place at the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London, on December 22 
and 2 The Rev. Dr. Nairn presided, and the larger 
schools were well represented. It may be well to 
remind our readers that by its constitution the con- 
ference limits its membership to headmasters of 
schools where a considerable number of boys remain 
until the age of eighteen or nineteen. .\ discussion of 
the proceedings of the annual congress should throw 
light on the progress being made towards an improved 
curriculum. 

Special interest attaches to the resolutions relating 
to the age at which the study of Gireck should begin. 
Two years ago the conference declared that this study 
should be postponed to the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
and that Greck should not be 2 subject of the entrance 
examination at the schools Re pated in the con- 
ference. Forty-two of the leading schools regulate 
the admission of boys from the preparatory schools 
by an examination entitled ‘** Common Examination 
for [Entrance to Public Schools.’ We find that only 
five of the forty-two schools have definitely dropped 
Greck, the remaining thirty-seven disregarding the 
1yoo resolution. On ine other hand, seventeen schools 
exclude science, and the remainder make science 
uptional, usually as an alternative to Latin verse. 
The practical resul¢ is that many little boys in pre- 
paratory schools arc specialising in classics, and their 
general education is impossible. In other cases we 
find (io quote Mr. R. C. Gilson, of Birmingham) 
‘“the present stupid method of trving to teach three 
foreign languages together to little boys in Ikniclker- 
bockers.”’ ‘\t the age when the observation of nature 
and education of niotor-centres are of special import- 
ance, the public schools insist on the pursuit of Latin 
and Greek to the practical exclusion of manual and 
observational training. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that, to quote Mr. Gilson again, “in the name of 
teaching Greek the schools were turning out men who 
could not observe nature This state of affairs will 
be remedied to some extent if and when practieal 
cfleet is given to the resolutions of the conference. 
which affirmed (1) that the average bov eannot under- 
tuke the study of more than two languages besides 
English before the age of thirteen years without detri- 
ment to his general education; (2) it is the duty of 
public schools to provide classes in which the study 
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of Greek can be begun. There is the more reason fer 
hope that the opinions of the conference will not 
again be ignored in practice, since me meeting 
further resolved, on the modon of Dr. Lyttelton, to 
appoint 2 committee to confer with the preparatory 
schoolmasters as to a scheme of studies for schoolboys 
from the age of nine until about sixteen. 

report presented to the Leicester meeting of the 
British Association contained recommendations which 
have been endorsed during the lasc fifteen months by 
various mectings of teachers. Without undue pre- 
cipitauney or rash preecisioa, the meeting deeided, 
‘““That this conference, while withholding it. assent 
to many de.ails, and in particular to the propasal to 
postpone the study of Latin to the age of twelve, 
approves of the main conclusions of the report of the 
committee of the British Association Edueation 
section.”’ It may be hoped that influential head- 
masters will find some means of translating this 
approval into action, cspeekiiv the  much-necded 
improvement of the position of teachers. 

Several administrative problems were discussed. 
‘The Board of Education was asked to proceed at an 
carly date with the registration of teachers, the sug- 
gestion being made thai the Registration Council 
should include representatives of various types of 
schools. .\ resolution welcoming the inspection of 
non-local schools by the Board failed to pass, the 
previous question being voted by a small majority. 
Some headmasters desired inspection as a means of 
bringing the authorities of the sehools into closer 
touch with the Board, in order that the great public 
schools night take their place in a coordinated system 
of national education. On the other sidc, fear was 
expressed lest compulsory inspection should make the 
headmaster responsible to two miutsters, the governors 
and the Board; any action was deprecated which would 
diminish or destroy the variety, of type of the 
seeondary schools of England. Ns opinion on this 
matter appears to be unervstallised, we may hope that 
there may be a gradual growth in the number of 
schools which scek inspection by the Board on their 
individual initintive. The conferenee appointed com- 
mittees to confer with (a) the Army Couneil, (b) the 
Oxford and Cambridge joint board. The neglect of 
German was deplored, and a resolution was carried 
in favour of dividing the emoluments of entrance 


scholarships so that the bulk of the money should be | 


reserved to those in necd of financial assistance. 
Reviewing the deliberations of the conferenee as a 
whole, it can hardly be asserted that the need for far- 
reaching reform of the public-school curriculum has 
been sufficiently impressed upon headnitsters. Reform 
of the common examinadon for entranee to public 
schools is it tieecssary preluntaary. In its present 
organisation this examination discourages manual 
training, ignores the iesthetie side of education, and 
penalises ni aature-study and experimental science. The 
plain teaching of physiology concerning the develop- 
ment of the brain and of neurc-museulur systems 
reecives contemptuous disregard. There is a wide- 
spread belief that the position attained by a boy on 
entry to the public school depends almose entirely on 
his knowledge of the rudiments of Latin and Greek. 
We do not know of how many schvols this is true, 
but we are certain that proficiency in natural history 
or pliysics should be no bar io a boy's efforts to win a 
good position, and that no implication of intellectual 
inferiority should attach to the seience side of the 
school. With great carnestness we urge the joint 
cammiittes of the conference and the masters of pre- 
paratory schools to re-model the conditions of the 
entrance cXnmination, so that voung boys may pursuc 
a broad general course, comprising literary, scientific, 
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mathematical, artistic and manual training. The 
terms of reference assigned to the committee en- 
courage us to hope for « curriculum coniaining the 
studies we lave cnumerated up to sixteen years of 
age. If schemes founded on such a_ basis were 
adopted by the schools, a partial specialisation during 
the last two years at school would be compatible with 
the aim which headmasters no fess than their crities 
have in view, viz. to ensure that the majority of boys 
should receive during school-life a general education 
in harmony with the ides and requirements of the 
present century. Gr wb: 


LESURCIDSS DES SRS ORS FO) GRICE TRIE 


URING the past few veurs birds have received 
an increised amount of attention, for ic his 
become more venerally recognised that the whole 
question of their food ‘supply is of great importance 
to British agriculture using this term in ics widest 
sense. There are plenty ot individuals who rightly 
recognise that many of our avian fauna are of much 
economic viatue, while there are also, unfortunately, at 
far greater number who thoughitle ssaly stigmanine the 
majority of birds —or at feast birds of a certain class, 
eg. owls as useless and harmful. These fess 
enlightened sons of the soil aced showing that the 
majority of British birds are useful, but whe showing 
is tar from easy. It has been demonstrated over and 
over again (hat the sparrow, or “ the avian rat,’ as 
Mr. Tegetmeter terms it, is entirely harmful; Yarreil 
has stated thit the kestrel principally subsists on 
mice; a case is mentioned by Macgillivray in which 
food was brought to the nestlings by a pair of Ay- 
catchers no fewer than 5337 times in a day; and the 
writer has himsclf observed a single st: irling Carry 
food to its youny from a grrass paddock 1S dimes in 
153 minutes; and hundreds of similar records have 
served to demonstrate in some sense that many birds 
are useful, and confer an  intnense benefit on 
mankind. 

Although individuat records are very valuabie, they 
are not of the same IMportanee as a coordinited aad 
duplicated set at records, and the fatter has been 
sorely necded. Mr. Robert Newstead has jusc made 
a most important contribution to our knowledge of the 
food of birds, his memoir on the suljccet being pub- 
lished as st supplement to the December issue of 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. As curator 
of the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, a hirge number 
of birds passed through Mr. Newstend'’s hands, and 
he was wise enough to tabulate carcfully the contents 
of stonuichs, Xc. No special effore was made to ectect 
material, and for this reasen the rceords arc, perhaps, 


the mere valuable, since no selection of birds 
© cnught red-handed ** was made 
Full notes were also made as to vex, locality, date, 


dc., and the records are based on S7t post-mortent 
examinations of the stomach contents and the 
‘pellets “ or ‘castings ** of 228 species of birds. 
Field observations bring the records up to more than 
1100, The contents of stomachs, ‘ pellets,’” &c., are 
arranged under several heads, including insects, 
divided into beneficial and harmful in their respective 
orders; animals other than inscets, e.g. slugs, birds, 
fish and other *t small deer’'; and vegetable food, 
whieh includes fruit, weed seeds, grain, Xc. The 
birds themselves «are finally divided, on the results of 
their partiality for given foods, into seven classes, 
from wholly innoxious and more or fess strictly 
1“ The Food of Some British Birds.” By Robert Newstead. Jerr ral 


of the Board of Agriculture, December supplement. (Board of Agriculture 
and Fisher.es, 4 Whitehall Place, SW.) Price 4d. post free. 
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beneficial, through other grades to wholly destructive 
and useless species. 

Coming now to the results, it is shown that insects 
were found in 42 per cent. of the total post-mortem 
records and pellets, while if certain birds—c.g. finches, 
owls, hawks, and water birds—are omitted “ the 
insects forming the whole or part of the dictary of 
the remaining birds amount to between 7o und 75 
let Corns 

Large numbers of injurious insects were taken by 
all kinds of birds, click beeiles and their larvas (wire- 
worms), weevils, ernne fies and their larvae (le:ather 
jackets), surface caterpillars and winter moth ciater- 
pillars being numersus; for example, five specimens 
of the rook contained between them 213 surface catcr- 
pillars, and 120 winter moth larva: were found in a 
jav's stomach. 

Grain cecurred in about 77 cases, but in almost 
negligible quantities, and, except in the case of the 
blackbird and of fruit buds damaged by the bullfineh 
and blue titmiouse, cultivated fruit was scarcely repre- 
sented. Noxious weed seeds were taken by many 
birds. 

Of the birds themselves, the majority come under 
the *S useful " class; the song thrush, great and blue 
its, greenfinch, chaffinech and rook have the balanec 
of utility in their favour; the blackbird, bullfinch, 
sparrow-hawk and raven are destructive and doubt- 
fully of any utiliiv; while it is noteworthy that those 
species regarded as “ wholly destructive and uscless " 
number but three the carrion crow, house sparrow 
and wood pigeon, the food of the two latter, however, 
not being considered. 

Mr. Newstead's paper should be widely read, for it 
may certainly be held as a vindication of the bird 
world, and it is easy to understand the author's 
emphasis of the great value of the majority of birds. 
As hinted in the official preface, it is to be hoped that 
fucther reports will be forthcoming at a later date. 


MOMEIES.. 
Tue most disastrous esthquake in Europe for manv 
vears was experienced in Calabria and the district of 


Messina, io Sicily, on Monoday, December 28. The shock 
ovcurred at 5.20 aan., and was followed by a great sea- 
wave, which appears to have destroyed Messina and 
Reggio, and also the greater part of the villages on cach 
side of the Straits of Messina. Reports from Catanzaro 
that the first intimation of the disturbance was a 
prolonged, thunderous noise followed by a vivid flash of 


lightning, and «1 


state 


the same lime by a series of violent 
shocks which seemed interminable. Heavy torrential rain 
then fell, and continued to fall during Tuesday. \ccord- 
ing to reports from Times correspondents, so complete has 
been the destruction of Messina that it is almost impossible 
!o obtain any connected account of the character of the 
earthquake, The centre of the disturbance seems to have 
been in tne Straits, and it is greatly feared that the whole 
conformation of the neighbouring coasttine has been 
changed. On Tuesday, the officer of a torpedo-hoat who 
leit’ Messina for Reggio sent after a few hours the follow- 
“1 cannot find Reggio; if it exists, it is 
so longer where it ws.’ The fighthouses in the Straits 
have been rendered useless by the earthquake, and it is 
rumoured that the configuration of the bottom of the Straits 
has been altered greatly. It is estimated that the number 
of deaths will rench the terrible total of 100,000, for in 
Messina alone 50,000 lives are said to have been lost. It 
Will be recalled that the province of Calabria was visited 
with like disasters in September, 1905, and October, 1g07. 
NOs JCS, VOI, Fa) 
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A toven of real winter has set in over Great Britain 
since Christmas, aod the closing days of Dece.nber will be 
remembered for the heavy falls of snow and the severe 
frasts which have occurred. At Christmas a cold but dry 
easterly wind was blowing over the whole country, but 
on December 27 a shallow disturbance traversed the 
northern portion of the kingdom, and a fall of snow was 
generally experienced. The heaviest fall occurred in Scot- 
land, but the amounts were fairly large over England, the 
fall being generally augmented on the following days, and 
much inconvenience was oceasioned on our railways and to 
other traffic. The frost was exceptionally keen in all parts 
of Great Britain, and unusually low temperatures occurred 
in many places. The lowest thermometer readings were 
mostly experienced on the night of December 28 and on 
the following day. \t Oxford the thermometer on the 
Yrass registered 14°, and at Greenwich 2 similar thermo- 
meter read 17° on the early morning of December 29. 
Much snow has fallen in London and the suburbs, and io 
st. James's Park, the observing station of the Meteor- 
ological Office, the sheltered thermometer stood at 22° at 
mid-day on December 29. ‘The Greenwich record. for the 
past sixty-eight yveurs only show three instanees of the 
highest day teinperature below 25° in 
occurred in 1855, 1874, and 1890, the lowest previous record 
being 23°-2, in 1855. 


Dece nber ; these 


Intense cold has occurred generally 


over western Europe, the minimum thermometer in the 
seretn registering 3° at Berlin and 53° at Brussels on the 
night of December 28. This severe weather wis accom- 


panied by high custerly winds in many places. 


Wer learn with deep regret of the death ef Dr. J. M. 
Pernter, director of the Zentrulanstalt fir Metcorologie und 
Geodynamik in Vienna, ind professor of terrestrial physics 
in the university there. De. Pernter died on December 20 
at Arco, in South Tyrol, at sixiy years of age. 


Tie Weekly Weather Report just issued by the Meteor- 
alogical Office gives a sunmary of the observations for 
the past year. “Fhe highest shade temperatures for the 
several districts range from g1° in the west of Scotland to 
81° in the north of Scotland and io the north of Ireland. 
The lowest temperatures fron ° jn the east of 


range 10 


Scotland and in the Midland counties to 19° in the north 
of Scotland and 24° in the English Channel. The mean 


different from the 
average, but there was mostly a slight excess. ‘The number 
of rainy days ranged from 252 in the north of Scotland to 
107 in the south-east of England, and they were mostly 
in fair agreement with the normal. 


temperature was not generally very 


The largest aggregate 
rainfall for the year was st-14 inches, in the north of 
Scotland, whieh is 1-17 ioches less than the ave the 
next largest measurement was 46-85 inches, in the west 
of Seothind. The largest total in the English distriets was 
30-36 inches, io the north-west, and the least 20:14 inches, 
in the north-east. The rainfall was nearly everywhere in 
defect of the average; in the south-west of England the 
deficieney was 6-93 inches. The duration of bright sun- 
shine varied considerably in different parts of the kingdom, 
the largest amount being the English 
Channel district. In the south-cast of England there was 
the greatest excess, the total duration being 1737 hours, 
which is 140 hours more than usual. 


1897 hours, in 


WE regret to see the announcement of the death of Dr. 
(corge Gore, F.R.S., at cighty-two years of age. 


Accorpixc to a Reuter message, the newspapers ot 


Burgos report that five meteoritie stones, weighing from 


256 
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one to seven kilograms, fell a few days ago in thr village 
of Jubilla del Agua, setting fire to a farm. 


Dr. Harotp R. D. Sprtta, assistant leeturer on bacterio- 
logy and lecturer on clinical pathology at St. George's 
Hospital, has been appointed to the newly created post 
of bactcriologist to the Royal Houschold. 


AccorpDING to the Scientific .merican, the U.S. War 
Department has considered the advisability of immunising 
soldiers against typhoid fever by vaccination. It has 


decided that inoculation as a preventive against typhoid 
has been demonstrated so thoroughly, and its efficacy so 
well established, that the vaccination method to be 
adopted in the United States Army. 


is 


We learn from Science that an investigation into the 
cause of cancer, and its possible prevention and cure, has 
been begun in che College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, under the direction of a committee 
consisting of Dr. S. W. Lambert, dean; Prof. W. J. 
Gies, professor of biological chemistry ; Prof. P. tl. Hiss, 
jun., professor of bacteriology; Prof. I. C. Wood, pro- 
fessor of clinical pathology; Prof. (. N. Calkins, pra- 
fessor of protozoology ; and Dr. Eugene H. Pool, instructor 
in the department of surgery. 


Tue American National Assoviation of Audubon Socictics 
is organising a complete census of the game and forest 
birds of the country. This work will be superintended by 
au committce consisting of Mr. W. Dutcher, president of 
the association; Mr. E. I. Forbush, ornithologist of the 
Massachusetts State Bourd; Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson; Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman, assistant curator at the .American 
Museum of Natural (listory; and Dr. T. S. Palmer, of 
the U.S. Biological Survey. “Fhousands of question forms 
are to be sent to friends of the throughout 
Ametica, as well as to all wardens and officials who have 
opportunities of observing the bird life of their own neigh- 
bourhouds. “Vhe object of the census is to collect cogent 
evidence of the necd of greater protection for the nation's 


association 


birds, especially in the interests of the crops and the trees. 


Yue following are sameng the prizes awarded by the 
Paris Acadeiny of Medicine for 1908, announced in’ the 
Medical Journal: the Laborde prize (2ool.), for 
the most notable advancement of surgery, to Prof. Mon- 
profit, of Angers, for his work on the operative surgery 
of the stomach; the Theodore Herpin prize (120l.) to Dr, 
Albert Deschamps, of Riom, for an essay on the diseases 
of energy—general asthenias; the Amussat prize (4ol.) to 
Dr. Destot, of Lyons, for a radiographic and clinical 
study of the wrist and industrial accidents; the Orfila 
prize (160l.) to Prof, Calmctte, MM. Bonllanger, EF. 
Rolants, If. Constant and L. Massol, and Prof. Buisine, 
for researches on the purification of water that has been 
used in towns and of the residual water of factorics. The 
Roger prize (1vol.) to Dr. Marian, for his treatise on the 
teeding of infants; the Saintour prize (176l.) to Dr. Emile 
Sergent, for his work on syphilis and tuberculosis; the 
Campbell-Dupierris prize (927.) to Dr. Morris Nicloux, for 
his work on general anzsthcties from the chemico- 
physiological point of view; the Ernest Godard prize (4ol.) 
Dr. F. W. Pavy, of London, for his work on carbo- 
aydrates and their transformation—a_physiologico-patho- 
logica’ study with considerations on diabetes and its treat- 
ment, 


We the death of M. E. Stuyvaert, 
who for many years occupied a prominent position in the 
Reyal Observatory of Belgium. For nearly thirty years 
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he rendered loyal and cfficient service to that institution, 
both at Brussels and its more recent installation at 
CUecle. He was ont of the Belgian astronomers who took 
part in the observation of the transit of Venus in 1882, and 
from that time onward he took the greatest interest In 
Ile was in charge of one of the 
equatorials, and was indefatigable in his observation of 
comets and planets, as well as of eclipses and occulta- 


in 


extra-meridional work. 


tions. The physical appearance of the larger planets was 
a subject which cngaged his attention, and he  pub- 


lished several memoirs on the surface markings of Jupiter 
und Mars. His micrometrical measures of double stars 
from 1878-96 is a well-known work. In addition to instru- 
mental observation, he paid considerable attention to the 
subject of meteors and the appearance of the zodiacal 
light. For some time previons to his death he had been 
ctngaged in constructing a Jarge-scale model of the moon, 
which, unfortunately, is Icft unfinished. 


Riteeil. St, JON contributes to the Times of 
December 26 2 full account of excavations in the Maum- 
bury Rings Circle, of which he was in charge. This has 
Jong been regarded us the site of a Roman amphitheatre, 
and this view ts corroborated by the fact that one of the 
most interesting discoveries made was that of a stratum 
of shell fragments, quartz, flint, land-shells, &c., similar 
that used by the Romans in other places to fill up 
uncven patches, to prevent the slipping of the gladiators, 
and to absorb the blood of combatants. Fragments of 
pottery also indicate Roman ovcupation, and one portion 
of the site seems to have been fortified, hole. for stakes 
cut in slabs of Purbeck limestone having been fonnd at 
the point where the cntranes of the arena was situated. 
It is interesting to find that this place was occupied by 
the Neolithic people as a flint workshop. Flint flakes, 
cores, and hammier-stones were found seattered on part of 
the site, and the picks made of deer’s antlers were 
obviously the implements by which this early race ex- 
cavated the remarkable pit whenee the rough flints were 
obtained. This pit is at least 30 feet deep, one of the 
devpest arch:vological excavations on record, one of those 
at Grime's Grave being a few feet deeper. Tt is much to 
be desired that a which seems to have been almost 
continuously occupied since Neolithic times by various 
peoples should be fully investigated, and it may be hoped 
that the appeal for help issued by Mr. Gray from ‘Taunton 
Castle, Somerset, may meet with a liberal response. 


A snort time ago Dr. O. P. Hay'’s memoir on the 
fossil chelonians of North America was reviewed in our 
columns. The author has supplemented this in No. 1630 
of the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum with an 
account of four new species, together with a note on a 
fifth named by Cope. 


Yo No. 5 of vol. vili, of the Musetans Journal Dr. A. 
Fairbank, the director, contributes an account, illustrated 
with plans, of the new building for the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, U.S... which, it is hoped, will be com- 
pleted carly in the new veur. Great care appears to have 
been exercised in the planning of the building, which, it 
is stated, will be admirably adapted for the display of 
the treasures with which it is to be filled. 


CUAY 


to 
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SOME time Dr. EK. Fraas published an account ot 
bones of sauropod dinosaurs obtained by himself in German 
East Africa. The remains were found lying on the surface 
of the ground in considerable numbers, and only a_por- 
tion of those secn appears to have heen brought home. 
With the view of securing additional specimers, Dr. Fraas 


Ago 
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we are given to understand, is about to make another 
expedition to East Africa. 
Ao pesetiecnny coloured plate, in addition to several 


others in black and white, illustrates a further report, by 
Mr. R. WW. Sharpe, on the ostracods in the United States 
National Museum, published as No. 1651 of the Proceed- 
ings of the Museum. No. 1054 of the same publication 
is devated to amphipods collected off the west coast of 
North America, which include a new family, together with 
several new genera and species. Mr. S. J. Holmes is the 
author of this coumunircation. 


A pUerRTHER account of fishes of the Irish \tlantic slope 
forms the subject of Irish bisherics, Scientific Investiga- 
tions, 1906, part v. (1908). ‘The authors, Messrs. Holt and 
Byrne, commence in this issue an illustrated account of 
the more uncommon decp-water fishes of the Atlantic 
coast, with the obiect of rendering the species easily 
identifiable by fishermen, and commence with the families 
Scorprnida and AMepocephalidie, of which a number of 
representatives are Rgured. ‘This is followed hy an account 
of recent additions to the marine fish-fauna of the British 
Isles, these including «a new species of ray. 


Tue greater portion of vol. xii., part ii., of the Trans- 
actions of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society 


is devoted to an illustrated account, by Mr. A. B. Var- 
wood, of the town muscum, of the fossif flora of the 
lcicestershire and South Derbyshire Coalfield, with 


especial reference to the evidence it affords with regard 
to the age of the jocal Coal-measures. It is concluded 
that the Coal-measures of the Ashby, or central, district 
are lower in the than those of the castern and 
western districts, which bclong mainly or wholly to the 
niddle portion of the serics. 


series 


Yur opening article in the Novenrber issue (vol. i1., 
No. 8) of the Inatomical Record is devoted to the methods 
of teaching anatomy in the medical schools of the United 
States, more especially at Johns Hopkins University. The 
importance of concentrating elementary teaching is strongly 
insisted upon by the author of the paper, Mr. F. P. Mail, 
this, as applied to anatomy, meaning that the elementary 
work should be given during the student's first year, the 
schedule being so arranged that the greater part of the 
time of cach pupil devoted to this subject until the 
clementary portion is completed. “It has been the aim 
of American anatomists,’’ concludes the author, ‘‘ to 
elevate the status of our profession, for it has been rest- 
ing as a compressed buffer between surgery on the 
hand arid zoology on the other.” 


is 


one 


REGENERATION at the two extremities of the body in the 
annelid Sptrographis spallansanii forms the subject of the 
lirst article, by Mr. P. Ivanov, in vol. xci., part iv., of the 
Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Zoologie. It is stated 
that in this and allicd polychatous amnelids, living a 
sedentary life in tubes consiructed by themselves, the pheno- 
menon of regeneration presents a special interest on 
account of the fact that the bodily structure of these 
creatures shows several peculiarities, such, for instance, 
the abnormally large size of the nephridia in the 
interior segments. The regenerated extremities are dev- 
riled in detail in the text, and fully illustrated, both 


irom the external aspect and by means of sections, in the 
plates. 
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lake many other British birds, the scaup-duck seems to 


be extending its brecding-range in our islands. \ccording 
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Bahr in the December number of Witherby’s British Birds, 
the species was recorded as breeding near Loch Hope 
in 1834; in 1867 a clutch of ducks’ eggs, believed to be 
those of a scaup, were taken, while in the following year 
a drake was shot in Sutherland in circumstances suggest- 
ing that it was breeding. The first definitely authenticated 
nest and eggs were obtained in Speyside in 1899, and in 
1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, as well as probably in the 
two following years, the specics bred in the islands south 
af the Sound of Harris. In 1906 two other nests were 
discovered in these isiands, one of which is figured in Mr. 
bahr’s paper. 


AMONG a number of urticles in vol. xxx., No. 1, of 
Notes from the Leyden Museum, we select for mention 
one by Mr. E. Jacobson on the construction of the nests 
of the Javanese ant Polyrhachis bicolor. in common with 
a few other species, these ants spin nests in the leaves of 
palms and other trees, The example described and figured 
takes the form of a Jong and slender tube, slightly ex- 
panded at the two extremities, and with a miuute entrance 
at the tower end, its total length being 25 cm. It wa» 
constructed in a palm-leaf, and when examined was found 
to contain one winged female, twenty-five males, twenty- 
four workers, and a number of pupa and larve in various 
stages of development. The note concludes with a de- 
scription of «a somewhat more complicated spun nest con- 
structed by the West African Polyrhachis laboriosa. 


Tur embryology and anatomy of hyperdactylism in 
Houdan domesticated fowls is discussed in great detail 
hy Marie Kaufmann-Wolff in vol. xxxviii., part iv., of 
Gegenbaur's Morphologisches Jahrbuch. The abnormality 
usually takes the form of an extra digit on the inner 
side of the hallux or great toe, but in some instances 
assumes a more complicated type. In the plates and text- 
figures the structure of the foot is displayed by means of 
sciographs, dissections, and embryo specimens. Embry- 
ology decisively shows that the additional digit or digits 
arises as a bud from the metatarsal or phalangeals of the 
hallax, which, in the course of its development, becomes 
segmeuted, and eventually appears as a duplication or 
triplication of the latter. The hyperphalangism is there- 
fore essentially a neomorphic, and in uo wise an atavistic, 
condition, its evidence thus being altogether opposed to 
the theory of the existence in vertebrates of a prepollex 
or prehallux. 


No. 27 of the ‘North American Fauna STG sS Depart 
ment of Agriculture) is devoted to an account of the 
natural history of the Athabasca-Mackenzie region, by 
Mr. E. H. Preble, hased on a recent biological survey of 
that area, The region is of considerable importance from 
a commercial point of view on account of the number of 
valuable fur-bearing animals by which it inhabited, 
while it is of special interest to the naturalist as being 
the one in which the last remnants of the American bison 
survive in a truly wild state, and it is also the home of 
the Canadian race of the musk-ox. In the spring, when 
its springs and rivers are released from the icy grip of 
the long Arctic winter, the region is likewise the resort 
of countless flocks of birds of various kinds which breed 
within its limits, these including representatives, and in 
some cases the great majority, of most of the migratory 
game-birds of North America. The monograph, which 
comprises 564 pages, deals chicfly with the vertebrates, 
although it likewise contains a section on the trees and 
shruhs of the district. “Fhe explorers were unable to 
obtain any definite information with regard to the present 


is 


to an account relating to Scotland, given hy Mr. P. H. | numbers of the bison, but the herds are stated to be much 
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harassed by wolves, und the opinion is expressed that 
unless something is speedily done to reduce the number 
of the latter, the bison is doomed ere long to complete 
extermination. Vwo parties, comprising respectively eight 
and sixteen head, were reported by the Indians to include 
no yearlings or two-year-olds, all the calves having been 


killed by wolves. 


Ix the December number of Man Mr. .\. 
to the well-worn controversy on the subject of totemism 
by a criticism of Dr. Scligmann’s paper in the previous 
number on the subjcet of “linked totems.’” He rightly 
questions the admissibility of the term, and remarks on 
the confusion between the words ‘ tribe and ‘ clan ”’ 
in dealing with the subject. It seems clear that until a 
recognised terminology comes to be adopted by all writers, 
the origin and meaning of totemism must remain to a 
large degree uncertain, and the important problems of its 
relation to txogamous marriage and prohibited forms of 
food will continue to be incapable of solution. It may be 


Lang returns 


hoped that in his great forthcoming work on totemism 
Prof. J. Gi. Frazer will finally settle the nomenclature of 


the subject, and thus dispose of difficulties which have 


led to much wearisome and embittered controversy. 


Mr. W. RK. Moornkw, of the Phillips \eademy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, which cliims to be ‘* the only 
preparatory school in the world that possesses a fine 
museum and department of archivology,’’ has issued two 
fresh Bulletins, Nos. 3 and 4. The second and more 
important contains an claborate monograph on the famous 
site of Fort Ancient, the great prehistoric carthwork of 


Warren County, Ohio. 
State Legislature has 


It is satisfactory to learn that the 
now completed the purchase of this 
important site, which will be preserved as a public park. 
Needless to say, the age of this monument and its rela- 
fion to the immense aboriginal cemetery at Madisonville 
have long formed a subject of controversy among American 
anthropologists. Mr. Moorhead, who has done much work 
on the spot, thinks that Fort Ancient may be some cight 
or nine centuries old, and he dismisses the modern articles 
found in a Madisonville as “intrusive.” It is 
clear, however, that this resume of the facts at present 
avilable will not clase the discussion. The writer admits 
that “we have but begun the right study of the Ohio 
Mounds," and that it will take many years to complete 
the field work which is necessary before the problem of 
their origin and age can 
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he finally solved. 


recommendatioas 
the Vienna 
guidance of systematic botanists, 
iis important that they should be generally known. .\ 
pamphlet, reprinted from the Transactions of the New 
Zealand Institute (vol. xl.), gives the substanee of an 
address on the subject read by Mr. ‘i. FF. 
the Nuckland Institute. It provides 
salient points, and contains a list of changes caused in 
the nomenclature of New Zealand ferns. A 
tribution to the fuller knowledge of 
Zealand, by the saine authority, is 


the rules and 
nomenclature at 


framed primarily for the 


Antuovet regarding 


botanical Congress were 


Cheeseman at 
i good epitome of the 


second con- 
the flora of New 
concerned mainly with 
the record of new localities. 


INUINDING Visitors to Connemara in search of botanical 
surities will find it profitable to consult the account of 
orxcursion published in the Transactions and Proceed- 
mgs of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh (vol. xxiii. 
part aint. The plants, Erica Stuarty and Erica 
Mackatane, that formed the immediate object of the ex- 
pedition, were obtained. In the jeu SNe AW ON 
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two 


same 


| by reason 


Smith deseribes a ic¢markable tussock formation observed 
in the Scilly Isles, where plants of .lrundo phragnittes, 
Pterts agilina, and Carex paniculata were growing 
together in clumps, rising as high as 8 feet above the 
marshy substratum. .\ short note on the collection of five 
species of Riccia in the Kdinburgh district is contributed 
by Nine evans. 


Amon the systematic articles published in the latest 
part (No. 9) of the Kew Bulletin, special interest attaches 
to the description of «a new species of the Burmanniacew, 
Bagnisia Hillii, reported from New Zealand by Mr. T. F. 
Cheeseman. Species of the subfamily to which Bagnisia 
belongs have been hitherto colleeted in Ceylon, Samoa, 
und New (nuinea, so that the discovery in New Zealand 
extends the range considerably further south. Another 
contribution of considerable interest, more especially to 
the small cultivator, is the account of a Lancashire willow 
farm furnished by Mr. WW. Dallimore. The willows arc 
grown on dry land under similar conditions to ordinary 


farm crops; the best twigs are obtained from special 
varicties of the species purpurea, viminalis, rubra, and 
Southtana, 


Wr are in receipt of the recent issues of the Lgricultural 


News, a fortnightly paper issued by the West Indian 
Department of Agriculture dealing with matters of 
interest to tropical agriculturists. ‘The subject-matter 


consists mainly of cxeerpts from various agricultural 
journals and bulletins, the selection being carefully and 
intelligently made. Vitogether the paper must be ranked 


among thie most useful of our agricultural publications. 


Ture determination of total solids in sugar-mill products 
has usually been rather a tedious and uncertain business 
of the instability of certain compounds in the 
molasses. Mr. Peek finds that the Abbe refractometer can 
be used conveniently, and describes the method of worls- 
iog in Bulletin No. 27 of the Hawaiian Sugar-planters’ 
\ssociation. dle gives also a sct of tables to show the 
percentage of total solids corresponding with each re- 
fractive index, The between the results 
obtained in this wav, and by the older method of drving, 


agreement 


is satisfactory, and the method promises to be very useful 
to sugar chemists. 


Wer have received from the Board of \griculture Icaficts 
black-knot (Plowrightia ribesia, 
Saee.), grain weevils (Calandra granaria and C. oryzae), 
und the apple saw-fly (loplocampa [Tenthredo] testudinea). 
They give illustrations showing the pest in its various 
and the kind of damage it does; there is also a 
description, in simple language, which will help the prac- 
tical nan in his identifieution. Sehemes of treatment are 


dealing with gooscherry 


CCU 5 


suggested. 


INCREASING attention is being devoted in South Australia 
to fruit production and to the best methods of placing 
the products on the market. Vhe Journal of .|griculture 
of South lustralia has recently described at some length 
how fruit-drying is practised in’ California, where this 
practice has been developed to a high degree of perfection. 
Yhe fresh fruit is first fumigated by means of sulphur, 
then spread on trays and exposed to the san until dry; 
but as the weather conditions may become unfavourable, 
the larger drying grounds are also provided with claborate 
drying plunt, so arranged that the fruit shall be exposed 
to a gradually increasing temperature. The tray of fruit 
is placed in a gently sloping tunnel up which a stream of 
hot air from a furnace passes, and is gradually pushed 
dewnwards us fresh trays are put on behind. This slow 
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drying is found 16 give much better results, and to yield 
a finer product, than mare rupid drying would do. 


Hvprocyante acid is fast becoming a recognised agent 
for the destruction of various insect pests that infest green- 
&e., although the conditions for 
are not vet fully known. It is used in combating citrus 

tales In South Africa, New South Wales, Florida, and 
elsewhere, with results which, on the whole, are very 
satisfactory. The Tumigation of trees growing in the open 
air is made possible by covering the tree with a tent. 
Dr. Morrill recently deseribed in Bulletin No. 76, 
Burenu of Entomology, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


houses, trees, success 


an ingenious graduated tent that not only covers the trec, 
bui also indicates the volume enclosed, thus enabling the 
operator to use a definite quantity of hydrocyanic acid 
cach cubic foot of air. The tent is shown in the 
illustration; it is a large sheet with numbers painted on 
it in two directions at right angles, starting [rom the 
iniddle. .\ table has been drawn up showing the proper 


for 


amount of potassiun cyanide to use when any particular 
numbers mark the 


base of the tent. The method marks 


Fic. 1.—Eighty-foot tent covering large seedling orange tree, showing tent graduated for the purpose at 


of enabling operators to use the proper amount of potassium cyanide. 


Fic. 2.—Carrying g§-gallon crocks containing acid and water under the tent, preparatory to intro- 


ducing the cyanide. 


i distinet advance in outdoor fumigation by enabling the 
optrator to avoid an excess of hydrocyunic acid, which 
would injure the tree, whilst ensuring a sufficicncy to kill 
the pest. 


Tue Philippine Journal of Setence for September (iii., 
No. 4) contains several papers of medical interest. © Mr. 
Old reports several cascs with unusually severe symptoms 
caused by stings of an unknown variety of jelly-fish, and 
Mr. Ruediger describes filtration experiments with the 
virus of cattle plague which show that the virus is small 
enough to pass through the pores of the Berkefeld filters 
V, N, or W, but not through a Chamberland B filter. 


Ix a second report on research work issued by the 
Metropolitan Water Board, Dr. Houston, the director of 


water examinations, details the methods employed and the | 


results obtained in experiments planned with a view to 
the detection of the typhoid bacillus in raw Thames, Lee, 
New River waters. The result is that the typhoid 
bacillus was not once detected. Ir. Houston says, ‘ the 
most recent tests for B. typhosus, applicd to a considerable 
volume of raw river water, at weekly intervals, during a 
period of twelve months, and involving the study of 7329 
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samples, failed to reveal the presence of a single typhoid 
bacillus. It would, however, be altogether presumptuous 
to infer from these observations that the typhoid bacillus 
is never present in the raw river waters, or to conclude 
that any relaxation in the processes of purifying the raw 
river waters, by storage and filtration, before delivery to 


consumer, is justifiable.” 


Wer _ have received No. 1 of the weekly report of the 
scismological stations established by Messrs. Nobel at Baku 
and Balakhany, the instruments in each station being a 
pair of Zodllner light horizontal pendula with photographic 
registration. We may this as an indication of the 
growing interest in the study of carthquakes and of the 
recognition of its economic applicability by a firm which 
has always been remarkable for enlightenment and pro- 
gressiveness. 


take 


Ivy the U.S. Monthly Weather Review for August last 
Prof. C. Abbe, in a note entitled ‘The Duty of the 
Government to Protect the People from Swindlers,” 
with reference to rain-making «and other experiments :— 
“Tt is the duty of the editor to call attention to the facet 
that the folly of any human attempt 
to make rain or to alter the weather 


Says, 


in any way hus been so abundantly 
demonstrated in this country, in 
Europe, in Australia, in New Zealand, 
and elsewhere, that it is high time 
our law givers made it a penal offence 
to do this or to secure money under 
such false pretences as these promises 
are.’” No special mention is made af 
the dispersion of fog; would Prof. 
Abbe include this under altering the 
weuther in uny way? 


Tue current number of the Journal 
of the Scottish Meteorological Savicty 
(vol. xiv., No. 25) contains an 
important discussion of the climate of 
Orkney, by Mr. M. Spence. {rom 
1827 to 188s observations were made 
Sandwick by the Rev. Dr. 
Clouston; since that time they have 


been continued first by Dr, Forte:- 
cuc at  Swanbister, and ufter- 
wards by Mr. Spenee at Deerness. Dividing the 


mean temperatures into two periods of forty years, the 
first, 1827-00, gives 46°1; the second, 1867-1906, gives 
43°-6; difference, 0°-5. A comparatively smali range is 
natural, from the insular position; the lowest mean for 
any month is 31°-3 (February, 1838), and the highest 
6r°-4 (July, 1852); the mean difference between day and 
night temperature is very smaJl. The mean annual rain- 
full (1841-1907) was 36-7 inches; the driest month is May, 
the wettest October. The Orkneys surpass any other 
district in Great Britain in the nunber of gales, the yearly 
average being about ninety-seven, Winds from 4. and 
S.E. are much more frequent than from S.W. and W. 
Mr. Spence remarks that the Orkney statistics * entirely 
dispose of the belief that is almost universal, at least ia 
these islands, that there are equinoctial gales.” Except~ 
ing that it avoids extremes, the climate as u whole does 
not vary greatly from that of the north of Scotland. 


From a reprint that we have recently received of Prof. 
l.. Palazzo’s presidential address to the International 
Seismological Association at its meeting at the Hague in 
September, 1907, we observe that he attributes more pai- 
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ticularly the great interest now generally taken in seismo- 
logical studies to the hope that these may aid in solving 
the problems inherent to the constitution of the interior 
ot the globe. In the course of his remarks he said that 
the great improvement in self-recording instruments has 
enabled us to determine the trajectories of the seismic 
wayes, to study their reflection, refraction, dispersion, and 
absorption; but he remarks that we shall never be able 
to avoid the terrible scourge of the earthquake, nor even 
to foretell it, Modern discoveries, however, have led us 
ta consider the interior of the globe to be formed of a 
solid nucleus, with a density and rigidity greater than that 
of steel, This nucleus is enveloped by a rocky crust, but 
hetween this crust and the metallic nucleus lies, at a great 
depth, the layer of plastic matter, of high temperature, 
which explains volcanic phenomena and their localisation. 


Wr have received from the Royal Observatory of 
Belgium the results of recent balloon ascents made at 
Ueele, including those arranged for by the Imernational 
Commission for Scicatific from July 27 to 
August a. The observatory was very unfortunate during 
this period; the records of two ascents were wilfully 
destroyed, und only one ascent, that of July 30, reached 
a’ considerable altitude, 15-2 kilometres, where the tempera- 
ture by MM.  Hergesell’s metallie thermometer was 
—350°7 ©. The minimum reading of the up trace was 
—69°2 ©. ut 13-2 kilometres. 


Aé€ronuutics, 


In the British Isles twenty- 
eight ascents were made during the above period, twelve 
of which were on account of the Meteorological Office. 
The preliminary results of the British series were com- 
municated to the Royal Meteorological Society by Mr. 
C. J. P. Caye on December 16. The average height 
reached was 16-4 kilometres, the highest being 23 kilo- 
metres, at Pyrtan Ulill, Oxfordshire. The records of all 
the balloons recovered, showed the existence 
of the isothermal layer. 


execpt one, 


Pror, J.srMer pointed out several years ago in’ his 
“Ether and Miatter ? that the fundamental facts of optics 
und electrodynamics, those of aberration in particular, re- 
quire us to assume that the ather does not partake to 
any sensible extent in the motion of matter through it. 
On this hypothesis there should, however, be certain 
modifications in the optical or electrical actions of bodies 
on each other according to the direction in which the 
iether is sweeping past them. Such effects have been 
sought for and not found, and the negative resulis led 
Profs. Lorentz and Fitzgerald 10 suggest as explanation 
that the bodies themselves undergo changes of shape when 
they move through the ather which 
these effects. 
the 


accurately compensate 
More recently Prof. Einsteia has shown that 
“principle of relativity,’ aecording to which only 
relative motions of bodies with respect to cach other can 
produce observible effects, leads to the same law of change 
of shape, and Prof. 1. AN. Bumstead, ia an interesting 
article in the November number of the .lmerican Journal 
of Science, is disposed to accord it a position analogous 
to that of the sceond law of thermodynamics. 


: He applies 
if 


in succession to the torsion pendulum, the gravitation 
pendulum, and to several problems of gravitation, aad 
shows that it lends to a slight modification of the Inw of 
gravitation and to consequences which ought to be capable 
of detection astronomically. 

As a supplement to Rivista Marittima (Rome) for 
November are published two papers, by Prof. Guido Cora, 
on geography and oceanography during the nineteenth 
sentary. In the second paper Prof, Cora gives a short, but 
comprehensive, review of the chief problems of oceano- 
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graphy from its foundation to the present time. The 
papers should be valuable as guides to work accomplished 
in geography and oceanography during last century. 


Mr. C. Baker, of High Welborn, London, has for- 
warded a copy of the 1909 issue of section iy. of his cata- 
logue. The catalogue is divided into four parts, dealing 
respectively with aids to vision, prismatic and other optical 
appliances, projection apparatus, aod metcorologieal and 
allied instruments. We have also received the current issue 
of Mr. Baker's classified quarterly list of second-hand 
instruments which he has on sale or hire. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN, 


SEARCH FOR AN Utrra-Neptuntan  PrLanxrt.—Following 
the reeent interesting discussion by Prof. Forbes at the 
Royal Astronomical Society, of the probable existence of 
a planet beyond the orbit of Neptune, there is an intcrest- 
ing note by Prof. E. C. Pickering ia No. 4292 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten (p. 323, Dceember 18). 

In this note Prof. Pickering mentions that as the result 
of an investigation, an abstraet of which was read at the 
Mwerican Academy of Arts and Sciences on November 11, 
Prof. W. 11. Pickering finds evidence of the existence of 
an ultra-Neptunian planet, which at the epoch 1909-0 will 
be located approximately in R.A. 7h. 47m., dec. 421°. 
Photographs of this region have already heen taken with 
the 24-inch Bruce telescope at Arequipa, and the Rev. 
J. VL. Metealf is also emploving his 12-inch doublet for the 
same research. 

As this region is now casily accessible, Prof. Pickering 
asks that other astronomers, having the use of suitable 
instruments, should join in the search. Should the pro- 
posal be accepted by any number of workers, il is proposed 
that a systematic study of this portion of the ecliptic might 
be organised. 


FurtTHke OBSERVALIONS Of MorEnOUsSE’s COMET, 1Q08c. 
—Ila No. 24 of the Comptes rendus (p. 1263, Deceniber 14) 
M. J. Guillaume gives some further interesting details 
coneerning the remarkable changes which took place in 
the form of comet 1908e as observed at the Lyons Obscrva- 
tory. 

On October 2g the nucleus was secn to be clongated 
and to have a granular appeurance with a small stellar 
condensation, of about the thirteenth magnitude, towards 
the castern extremity of the head. The fight of a star, of 
the tenth or cleventh magnitude, appeared to be sugmented 
as the head of the comet passed before it until it reached 
the eastern edge, when sudden diminutions of brightness 
occurred at intervals of seversl seconds. 

Remarkable oscillations of the brightness of various 
parts of the coma were also observed, and on November 17, 
when the field of the teleseope was artificinly illaminated, 
the comet disapperred with a star of the nioth magnitude, 

The same number of the Comptes. rendus also contains 
the resolts of observations of the comet’s position, made at 
the Voulouse Observatory between October 2 and 13. 


Tour BFiernt or rim Sux.—In No. 26 of the Contribu- 
tions from the Observatory of Columbia University, New 
York, Prof. Charles Lane Poor brings together in a 
general discussion the results hitherto obtained from in- 
vestigations dealing with the figure of the sun, and its 
possible variations. 

Soo of the carlicr results were directly contradictory 
in their statements as to whether the equatorial or the 
polar diameter was the longer, whilst later results indicate 
that although there may be a fluctuating differenee, its 
magnitude js insufficient to show definitely. 

Prof. Poor, summing up the general results of the pre- 
sent investigation of meridian, heliometer, and photo- 
graphic measures, concludes that the exact shane of the 
sun is not known, but the generally accented idea that it 
isa sphere is at least open to question. All the measures 
show a departure from the spherical form, but the differ- 
ence between the various radii probably does not exceed 
O23 
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The available | heliometer measures indicate a fluctua- 
tion of the sun’s shape corresponding with the 11-3-year 
sun-spot period, but probably not exceeding o”-10, whilst 
the observations of Antbronn and Schur possibly indicate 
another, shorter, period, of about twenty-cight days. 

To determine this question, a long, homogeneous series 
of observations is necessary, and a photographic heliometer 
would probably furnish the best results, Experiments in 
this direction have already been made. 


XA Remargante Mereor.—In No, 4287 of the .Istrono- 


mische Nachrichten Prof. Koptt describes a remarkahle 
meteor which left a persistent, drifting train for about 
half an hour. The meteor was first seen at 12h. 55m. 


(M.T. K6nigstuhl) at Ileidelberg, and was brighter than 
Venus, its colour being a yellowish white. It appeared 
about 2° east of @ Ursa Majaris, and travelled along 


to the line joining @ and y Urse. ‘The 
its shape and position, and was 
25m. 


path parallel 
fuminous trail changed 
finally observed at 13h. 

SUN-SPOTS IN 1907.—The frequency and heliographic dis- 
tribution of sun-spots in 1907 are discussed by Dr. Rudolf 
Wolf in No. 99 of the Istronomische Mittethorgen, The 
monthly relative nuinbers show maxima in February and 
September, the daily relative number between February 
a-t4 execeding 170; for the year the mean monthly number 
Was 02-0. Some interesting tables and curves show the 
relations between the variations in sun-spot numbers and 
terrestrial magnetism. 


Tne Parsattax or 61 Cvyoxi.—The results af a new 
determination af the parallax of 61 Cygni, ecarricd out by 
Prof. G. Abetti at Heidelberg  r906-S. are published in 
No. 9, vol. xxxvii., of the Memorite della Socteta degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani. About ooo observations were 
made, and their reduction, in three series, gives the 
following figures for the paralluacs of the components’ of 
the star:—6r Cygni pr. m= +0724, mean error, +0705; 
or Cygni f. r=+0"-22, mean error, +07-05. 


TONG E IN KNOW EE GI MOE SEAN CEI. 

N conformity with a scheme of inquiry embarked upon 
in October, 1902, the third scientifte report of the 
Emperiaf Cancer Research Fund, recently issued, treats, 
like its predecessors, of cancer as a problem of gencral 
und experimental biology. It contains no definite answer 
to the questions, What is the nature and what the cause 
of cancer? and beyond demonstrating that systematic 
experiment justifies the carly surgical removal of a tumour 
as the only possible treatment at the present time, the 
report is silent as to remedial und preventive measures. 
These shortcomings will almost certainly arouse misgivings 
on the part of those who cunnot appreciate how progress 
is made in any field of knowledge. They will also, no 
doubt, be seized upon by persons who, in their ignor- 
ance, assert that all scientific efforts should be con- 
centrated on utilitarian ends, and they will be exploited 
by the charlatan, to whom for a space a free field is 
still left for his nostrums. ‘The sustained efforts of the 
past six years to penetrate the mysteries of cancer 
have been accompanied by a corresponding activity 
on the part of faddists and quacks who advertise them- 
selves by proclaiming the failure of scientific investiga- 
lion 10 yicld ** practical fruits.’ The danger of their 
literary activity is but enhanced by the powers of diction 
and af exposilian passcssed by some of the writers. They 
could profitably devote their literary ability to expound- 
ing to the public the true facts and difficulties of the 
cancer problem instead of the ridiculous causes they 
maintain before au jury of the credulous and the suffer- 
ing. In the absence of this enlightened attitude on their 
part it is my duly, since the second scientific report 
was followed by volumes of nonsense on the part of such 
pecsons, bluntly to inform the general reader of the folly 
of ignoring the necessity for the carly surgical removal 
of cancer, and of running from one faddist or quack to 
another yet more ignorantly sunguine. If, in the future, 
the progress of scientific investigation provides a substi- 
tute for or an adjunct to surgical treatment, there will 
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be no needless delay in placing it within the reach of the 
cancer patient. 

Meantune, the importance of the investigation of cancer 
is only too grimly cmphusised by its frequency as a cause 


of death. ‘the number of deaths recorded from cancer 
increases from year 1o yeur throughout the world, 
civilised and  uneivilised, hwnan and animal. ‘Taking 
England and Wales as un example, in 1859, on an 
average, the chance of « man above thirty-five vears 
ultimately dying of cancer was one in twenty-one, and for 
a woman iubove the sane age one in twelve. “he in- 
crease in the number of deaths recorded [rom cancer 


inakes the corresponding chances to-day one in cleven for 
men ind one in seven tor women. Secarcely a family of 
large size escapes attack. here is no circle of acquuaint- 
anees, no chanee assemblage of persons at a table d'héte 
or in a tube lift, but contaims prospective victims. But ts 
cancer really increasing? ‘lhe accurate use of statistics, 
and the careful serutiny of the scientifie value of the data 
upon which they are based, still withhold an affirmative 
answer. Tf it be further asked, Is not caneer much more 
frequent in races living under European civilisation than 
in the rest of mankind? recent investigation has disposed 
of the fiction that mimy races of mankind are exempt. 
Where the disease was suid to be rare, e.g. in Jupan, 
there are exeellent statistics of which LEuropeans were 
previously ignorant proving the great frequency of cancer 
among the Japanese, and, taking another cxample, in- 
yestigutions in Indian hospitals show that certain fornis 
of cancer very common in London hospitals are probably 
not less common in hospitals throughout Ilindustan. In 
the casc of most other races there are insurmountable 
difliculties in the way of even thus roughly estimating 
its frequency among them. ‘Therefore it is idle to affirm 
or to deny that cancer may be more conunon in some 
races than in others. he diseuse occurs throughout the 
human race, and its association with forms of chronii 
irritation having nothing in common beyond this associa- 
tion is a fact of more moment than any futile discussion 


of the relative liability of different raees. The additions, 
during six years, to our knowledge of its occurrence ina 


man, as well as in tame and wild animals, tell hard 
aguinst those who, at the close of the nineteenth century, 
argued that the increase in the number of deaths attributed 
to cancer was real, and merely a penalty for living under 
the Influences of European civilisation. 

Much additional evidence has been obtained of the extent 
to which cancer pervades the vertebrate scale. ‘The 
similarity of the disease throughout vertebrates is ittus- 
trated most diagrammatically by a series of preparations 
of skin-cancers from mamuinals to marine fish living in a 
stute of mature. Wherever data are available, for animals 
as for man, the liability ta cancer is shown to be greatest 
in the last third of the span of life, whether it be short 
or long; the ‘‘ age-iocidence ’’ of cancer in man has 
acquired enhanced significance by the establishment of 
this generalisation. 

The widening of our knowledge of the occurrence of 
cancer is ouly one example of how revived interest in 
mere observation has put an end to the cra of unverified, 
and often unverifiable, speculation which characterised the 
fast twenty years of the nineteenth century, when exact 
methods of studying the clinical course, the anatomy, and 
the microscopical structure of tumours had reached their 
natural limitations. ‘fhe study of cancer solely from the 
standpoint of its being an infective disease had vielded 
equivocal and self-contradietory results. Statistical methods 
had become barren [rom want of data to work on. No 
point vulnerable to an attack in the rear by the experi- 
mental method could be discerned.’ In short, there was 
a standstill in the advance of knowledge. As is usual in 
all similar epochs in the progress of science, observation, 
hypothesis, and experiment had ceased to advance hand 
in hand. The arm-chair speculator had the field to him- 
self. With anly the knowledge derived fram the bedside, 
the study of the structure of tumours in man, imper- 


1 As a matter of fact, such a point of attack had existed since the time 
when Hanau and Moran had successfully inoculated cancer fr m one animal 
to another, hu: those engage | in cancer research had either failed to realise 
the significance «f this imperfect « ork or had been baffled by the difficulties 
which had to be overcome in attempting fo imitate it. 
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fect data of its incidence in Europeans, and hearsay 
statements of ils absence clsewhere to guide him, he little 
comprehended the futility of the explanations he so lightly 
advanced, und others of his kind cyually lightly refuted. 
A gencral fecling of the hopelessness of penetrating to 
the truth was abroad, both among the public and the 
medical profession, who, the limits of surgical aid having 
been reached, were despondent in the extreme. The 
universality of this conviction led to the spontaneous and 
independent formation of “cancer research comunittees ”' 
in different countrics at the end of the nineteenth century. 

The whole outlook of the cancer question has been 
changed by the successful application of the compurative 
biological and caperimental methods to its study, and by 
the restoration of the legitimate relations of observation, 
speculation, and experimental verification. In this revival 
the committees formed in different centres have played 
very onequal shares, according as their procecdings have 
conformed to the methods which advance natural know- 


ledge. To demonstrate fully the adequate evidence upon 
which the claiin—eautiously advanced in the Grst and 
second scientific reports and carlicr papers—is based that 
a new and rational era of investigation has been in- 
auguraled, and to urge continued confidence in the 
investigation of caneer, are the primary objects and the 
main justifications of the third scientific report of the 
Imperial Cancer Research. The time has not come when 


practical applications of the addition, to knowledge are to 
be expected, nor has accident vet yielded any. 

Although the rapid accumulation of new facts forbid. 
the premature forniulation of a generalisation attempting 
a unification ef the mass of new and old knowledge, many 
results of far-reaching importanee have been attained. 
The work of recent vears has made it more certain than 
it ever was before that cancer contains no virus or other 
parasite foreign ta the living organism. One is often 
asked Hf a relative soffering from cancer is dangerous to 
others, e.g. n grandmother to her grandchild the chicf 
solace of her old age or if an historie family mansion 
should be burnt down because many progenitors inheriting 
it had died of cancer. During six sears many tens of 


thousands of mice suffering from cancer have been under 


the most stringent observation. If cancer were con- 
municable in’ the sense in which infective diseases are 


communicable, animils housed along with those naturally 
suffering from, or inoculated with, cancer would be the 
first to suffer, In an experience extending over six veurs, 
i.e. almost three times the average length of a mouse's life, 
exhaustive investigation has shown that this risk does not 
exist. This fact of itself satishes those handling the 
animals. They incur still less risk in passing many hours 
daily dealing with cancerous animals in a roan in whieh 
10,000 of such mice and rats are usually housed at one 
time. If soch a ‘S cancer house ? as never before existed 
has no dangers tn human beings who spend their dys in 
it, a fortior? other persons have no ground for appr - 


hension, These results are of great practical value, They 
reinforce oninions often expressed in the past for othe: 
teasons. The presence, every day in the vear, of some 
50,000 persons suffering from cancer in England and 


Wales constitutes no menace ta the health of those near 
and dear to them, nor to the health of the population 
generally, as would a smaller number of praple suffering 
from small-pox. Notwithstanding the unwise assertions 
irresponsible enthusiasts will continue ta make fron tine 
(o time, what was a justifiable cause of publie alarm has 
been removed by experiments on the transference of cancer 
from ane animal to another, and on the housing of large 
numbers of cancerous with sound animals aver a prolonged 
period, It has been demonstrated completely that artificial 
transference from animal ta animal is due to the implanta- 
tion of living cells. This is a factor which dacs not cone 
in at all in reference ta the frequency of soontancous 
vancer 1) man or animals, In corresponding observations 
on mice suffering from spontaneous cancer no case of 
transference has occurred, 

In this respect cancer presents a marked contrast to 
other diseases, c.g, tuberculosis, equally widely dissemin- 
ated and common ta man and the whole vertebrate phylum, 
for although no race of mankind is exempt, and cancer 
extends down the vertebrate scale to marine fish living in 
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a state of nature, there ure the most striking limitations to 
its communication from one individual to another, There 
is no connecting link, as it were, between the disease as 
it presents itself in nearly ailied species nor yet even in in- 
dividuals of the sume species. There is nothing which, 
while foreign to the animal body, is nevertheless common to 
cancer wherever it oceurs. ‘There is nothing equivalent, 
e.g., to the characteristics of tobereulous tissues which, no 
matter what the species of animal, are stamped with unmis- 
takable common features by the presence of the tubercle 
bacillus. The propertics of the tubercle bacillus obscure 
all the natural propertics of the tissue containing it, and 
they confer upon such tissue new properties essentially 
the same in all species of animals. Tubercular tissue has 


common properties in all animals; the distinctions of 
species, and of individual tissues of one and the same 
species, are submerged in their acquirement of a new 


property, conferring on them the power of conveying 
the disease to previously healthy tissues, not only from one 
animal to another of the same species, but also to others 
of different species. The tuberculous tissues themselves, 
however, die when transferred to a new animal; they do 
not grow, they merely hand on the cause of the disease. 
viz. the bacteria, which continue to grow in new soil. 
Ilow, then, is the pervasion of the animal kingdom by 


cancer explicable? Tt is intelligible because experinent 
has proved that cancerous tissues retain, not only the 


characters of the species of animal, but also those features 
distinguishing the several normal tissues of an individual 
and hecause the general conclusion from comparative and 
experimental investigation is that canecr arises de novo 
in cach individual attacked, by a transformation of healthy 
tissue, one ease of cancer having no relation te any other 
This general conelusion is based upen observations anc 
experiments of very varied but contirmatory nature. 

When a piece of cancer-tissue of a mouse is implanted 
into another mouse, certain of the eclls continue to grow 


in the new animal and others die. The cells which con- 
tinue to grow are the cancer cells proper. “The other 
cells which die, formed the scaffolding of supporting con- 


nective tissues and hbload-vessels. The process of trans- 
ference can be repeated ad pifinitum, the powers of growth 
of the cancer cell being inexhaustible; they set at defiance 
the Jaws deter nining the specific sizes of the bedies and 
the organs of vertebrates, und determining the specific 
duration of the Dives of different vertebrates. The cancer 
cells retain their characters unaltered in’ the course of 
artificial propagation, and the connective tissue seaffold- 
ing, supplied afresh by each successive host, remains 
identical with that which the caneer cells had in’ the 
animal where they originated, This scaffolding is called 
forth by the cancer cells themselves, and is of the natare 
of a specific reaction on the part of the ordinary can- 
nective tissues and blaad-vessels of the host. ‘The seaffold 
ing is charactecistically different for different tumours, and 
as will be stated below, the caneer cell is unable to con- 
tinue to live and grow without it. The propagation of 
cancer is only possifle in animals of the same species, ¢.¢. 
from mouse to mouse or rat to rat, but not from mouse 
to rat or we versd. 

Since the limits to transplantation are the same as those 
which limit the transplantation of normal tissues, e.g. the 
grafting of skin, the facts are of themselves evidence tha* 
cancer tissue contains nothing extrancous to the animai 
in which it appears. The distinctive differences in the 
new scaffolding which different tumours cven of the same 
organ, e.g. the mamma, re-acquire after every transplanta 
Gien are inexplicable on the assumption that the tomoue 
cells contain a common virus endowing them with their 
peculinr propertics. ‘Thorough investigation of questions 
of metabolism has shown the relations of a tumour to its 
host ta be merely those of nutrition, similar to those of 
the fovtus a2 utero to its mother. More than’ seventy 
transplantable tumours of very varied nature have been 
studied in the laboratory, and the above facts hold for 
them all. 

The features of growth and of histnlogv exhibited by 
different spontaneous tumours remain distinctive in the 
course of continved propagation, and they give weighty 
indications of the nature of the changes responsible for the 
acquisition of cancerous properties, since there is neither 
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progress to a uniform histulogical structure por a gradual 
ztdyance to the exhibititun ef uniform bivlogical behaviour, 
nor acquisition of a unworn cute of growth. The trans- 
formation of normal into cancer cells really covers a 
scale of changes which do not pass into one another. 
Permanent features are stamped upon cancer cells at the 
outset. “There is no transition frum one degree of the 
cancerous change to woavther, 

In the transplantation of a tumour into a new host 
success or failure is determined primarily by two factors. 
These are the qualities of the tumour cells and the nature 
of the “soil”? the new animal offers, During continued 
propegation the cells of the tumours of a single organ, 
the mamma, exhibit other differences corresponding 


“eg. 
™ support- 


to those mentioned above with refereace to the 


ing “* scaffolding, and together with them pointing still 
more strongly to primary qualitative differences in the 
cells of different tumours. Although cancer occurs spon- 


taneously mostly in old animals, young animals are more 
suitable for growth. The introduction of u minute particle 
of cancerous tissue into a normal animal leads to all the 
consequences Which accompany the growth of a spon- 
taneous tumour. Thus the adequacy of the assumption 
with regard to man, that the origin of cuncer is primiurily 
circumscribed, is demonstrated. A consideration of all the 
results proves that the genesis of u tumour and the growth 
of a tumour are two differeat things. 

The “soil? which different races of mice offer, as it 
were, for the growth of cancer varies naturally in) suita- 
bility; but tumours can gradually or rapidly adapt them- 
selves tu a suil which was unsuitable, e.g. whea a Danish 
tumour was first ucinsplinted in England it grew in only 
5 per cent. of the mice inoculated, but later the success 
rose to go per cent. ‘Vhere are natural constitutional 
conditions which are favourable, und others which are un- 
favourable, to the growth of a tumour. The unfavourable 
conditions act as sieves, permittiag certain kinds of cells 
to pass, and once they have passed they can multiply 
bevond our powers of measurement, 

The “ soil’ can, however, also be modified experi- 
mentally. Tt can be made absolutely unsuitable for growth 
or rendered more suitable than normal. Mice and rats 
can be rendered unsuicable for growth only by vaccinating 
them with malignant new growths of their own species 
and by vaccinating with normal tissues of their own 
species. In the latter ense the degree of ‘ resistance ”’ 
normal tUssues produce directly corresponds to the close- 
ness of the relationship between the normal — tissue 
vaccinated and the tumour subsequently inoculated, ¢.g. 
skin protcets best against skin cancer. These facts refer 
us back again to the limitations to the transplantation of 
tumours, and together with them demonstrate the reten- 
tion by malignant new growths, not only of the tissue 
characters of a species, but also of the biochemical as 
well as of the histological characters distinctive of the 
several species, A sarcoma of a rat or cat, vaccinated into 
a mouse, lacks the power of protecting it uguinst sub- 
sequent inoculation of a mouse sarroma: this fact shows, 
as clearly as the method permits, the absenee of any 
eXtraneous agent common to the growths of these different 
species. The growths of different species of animal 
resemble one another just as much, and differ just as 
much, ius their respective organs and tissues do. As 
dfferences cxist in certain properties of tumours already 
alluded to above, so corresponding other differeaces are 
revealed by the extent to which tumours, when vaccinated, 
induce protection against one another. A tumour does not 
vacvinate so well against other tumours as it does against 
itself or against those of its own kind. A lesser degree 
of protection which one kind ef imouse-tumour induces 
against other kinds is due, probably, not to cancer-tissue 
as such, but to its properties qud mouse-tissue. 

Animals which are absolutely protected against jnocula- 
tion do not yield a serusn which, when introduced into 
new animals, has a power of protecting them against in- 
oculation, still less is there any evidence of immune sera 
having “+ power to cure aninals of tumours already grow- 
ing. Highly immune mothers do not transfer immunity to 
their offspring as do animals immune to diphtheria or other 
poison of infective disease. Indeed, the mechanisin of the 
protection which can be induced against cancer is of a 
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kind quite unknown belure. Most painstuking vbservatiuin» 
have been necessary to penctrale somewhat intu its nature. 
Actificially protected animals do not supply the cancer 
cell with the peculiar scaftulding of supporting tissues it 
requires ia urder to grow into a tumour. It dics because 
it cannot grow into an organised tissue, and hence cannot 
nourish itself; being damaged, it falis a prey to the natural 
guardians—the phagocytes—of the body. “Phe process is 
the same whether vaccination has been made with cancer 
or with normal tissue. The way in which this protection 
becomes general in the body Muids or tissues has not yet 
been tufly ascertained; nevertheless, so far as it is known, 
it helps to elucidate the spontaneous healing of primary 
and secondary growths in man, and its further study gives 
promise of our being able ultimately to enhance the powers 
of resistance of the body to a degree which will prevent 
the dissemination uf a primary growth. 

Before so much can be attained there are many diffieul- 
ties to be overcome, not the least of which is the di-- 
covery of the fact mentioned above, that the soil may be 
rendered more than normally suitable for the growth of 
cancer.  HHypersensitiveness can be induced by many 
different agencies; indeed, as contrasted with the iaduc- 


tion of protection, it is not specifically induced.’ The 
: Fy 0 
growth of one tumour docs at times make the ** soil 


of an animal more favourable for the growth of a second 
tumour, and therefore, presumably, for dissemination. UI 
is much more difficult to protect an animal already bear- 
ing a tumour agaiost the transplantation of a second 
which has 


tumour than it is tn pretect an animal not 
already got one. 

Animals spontancously attacked with cancer make 
efforts, which are sometimes successful, to cure themseclyes 
both of primary and of disseminated growths, e.g. in the 
vessels of the fungs. ‘There is no longer room for 


scepticism regarding the statements which have been mide 
from time to time of similar occurrences in man. The 
process of spontancous healing is much more common in 
animals bearing transplanted tumours, In their case it 
cun be studied in great detail, and it has been found to 
follow the same course as in man. A weighty facior 
contributing to its occurreace resides in the properties of 
the cancer cells themsclyes, for it has been discovered 
that they multiply with unequal rapidity at different times. 
They alternate regularly between positive and negative 
phases of growth. They are much more vulnerable to 
attack in the negative phase, e.g. through the heightened 
unsuitability or resistance which can be induced in the soil 
as described above. The further study of the retations 
obtaining here will ultimately assist us to prevent a primary 
tumour from disseminating and establishing offshoots in 
remote parts of the body. ; 
A startling phenomenon has been stunbied upon during 
the artificial propagation of epithelial malignant new 
growths (carcinomata). In the course of time some of 
these tumours have been replaced by connective tissue new 
growths fsarcomuta). There is no question of the con- 
yersion of epithelial into connective tissue cells. All the 
facts point to the acquisition of cancerous properties by 
what were previously normal connective tissues, viz. cet!s 
of the supporting scaffolding or “*stromia.’’ It appears 
probable that in this way mafignant new growths have 
been produced for the first time experimentally. The 
development of sarcoma in this way occurs in circumstances 
throwing much light upon why cancer in man Is so fre- 
guently associated with chronic irritation, as referred to 
above, and resulting continuous or intermittent attempts 
at regeneration and repair in man, Together with other 
facts, notably the- differences in incidence of cancer in 
different races of mankind as determined by the applica- 
tion of irritants to different parts of the body, it gives 
the coup de grace to the generalisation of the idea that 
euncer is of congenital origin. 
Many new facts recorded above are of fundamental 
importance ia enabling us better to comprehend the nature 
of cancer, Two factors have been proved to be of prime 
importance in its development; one is the alteration within 


1 The variety of the agents which render an animal hypersensitive for the 
growth of cancer acquires added interest when regarded in assoriation with 
the vaciety of causes of chronic irritation related to the development of 
cancer in mankind, as referred to above. 
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a cireumscribed area of what were normal into canceroos 
cells, cither under the influence of unknown causes in the 
body itself or through the mediate intervention of diverse 
external chronic irritants, which may be actinic, chemical, 
bacterial, mechanical, in short, are legion; the other factor 
is the constitutional condition of the living body, which 
may favour or hinder growth of the limited number of 
altered cells into a tumour. Extensive observations on in- 
breeding stocks of cancerous mice show that in-born pre- 
disposition plays only a very subsidiary, if any, part in 
determining both the one and the other; both are acquired. 
Cancer is a foe to all men, and the liability to it being 
in all probability acquired may ultimately be found to be 
avoidable. 

A sudden revolution of all former views on the nature 
and treatment of cancer has not been cffected. Much of 
the knowledge inherited can be utilised, much of it must 
be discarded. lI have not dwelt on the initiative, the 
sacrifices, and the patient toil of my colleagues Bowen, 
Cramer, Gierke, Ilaaland, Murray, and Rasscll, nor on the 
enlightened and generous encouragement of the exceutive 
committee of the Imperial Canecr Research, It will be 
evident to all who read my colleagues’ papers in the re- 
port how much they have contributed to raise the British 
national investigations of cancer 10 the premicr position 
among similar institutions abroad. | have not made refer- 
ence to work by other distinguished investigators, but full 
credit is given to them in the report itself. Slowly feel- 
ing the way from one certain step to another has often 
simply meant bring met by new and unsuspected difficul- 
ties. Each hitherto unsuspected difficulty when overenme 
has, however, brought us more nearly face to face with 
the realities of cancer genesis, canecr growth, and the 
natural means by which the body protects itself against 
them; they all are better comprehended and nearer solu- 
tion to-day than ever before. (Pe 18, 1. 
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Pre growing interest in the study of anthropology as 

a branch of university teaching is illustrated by the 
publication of the Procerdings of the Anatomical and 
Anthropological Socicty of Aberdeen, of which Prof. R. W. 
Reid is chairman, for the years 1906-8. The most 
important contribution in the volume is a report by Dr. 
G. A, Turner on ihe natives of Portuguese East oMries 
south of latitude 22°. The habits, customs, and made of 
life of the three chief races in this territory, the 
Myambaams, Mtyopis, Shangaans. and Lourengo Margues 
Boys, are described chicily with reference to the principal 
forms of disease which appear in their kraals.  tncident- 
ally, some remarkabfe customs of much interest to the 
anthropologist are discussed. Thus, if a man dies of a 
disease like consumption, which causrs constani gasping 
for breath, the officiant at the burial has to open the 
thorax of the deceased in the iniddle line and remove both 
the lungs and heart. ‘These are so placed in the grave 
that they will not slip back into the thorax when they 
are laid upon it. The rite is obviously a piece of sympa- 
thetic magic intended to save the person conducting the 
interment from contracting the discase. 

Fult details are given of the remarkable habit of the 
Mtyopi women, who produce, by means of cieatrisation, 
lumps varying in size from that of a walnut to a pea 
along the breast, abdomen, and legs. The males of the 
same tribe file their teeth in the form of pegs, of which 
the rather doubtful explanation is suggested that it is a 
mark of primitive cannibalism, because they would be 
better able to tear human flesh if their teeth were filed. 
The existence of the practice, however, among tribes who 
ure not cannibals seems io indicate that it is more prob- 
ably one of the savage’s misguided attempts at personal 


ornamentation. Witeheraft is common among these races, 
and the witch is much dreaded and often shamefally 
treated. Some natives, we are told, were in the habit of 


bringing suspected women for examination by the Portu- 
guese commandant, who was asked to report on their 
alleged posscssion of supernatural powers, Finally, to put 
an end to such proceedings, he shrewdly gaye as his verdict 
that while he was unable to detect anything extraordinary 
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in the women, he could not speak with such confidence of 
their mate companions. This opinion abruptly brought 
the investigation to a close. The methods of cireumcision 
are fully described, ihe most remarkable feature in the 
operation being the extreme cleanliness enforced upon the 
performer of the rite, a precaution which usually obviates 
the risk of septic poisoning. 

Local anthropology is represented by a paper by Dr. 
W. R. Macdonell on the physical characteristics of the 
medical students at the University, a summary of a long 
series of measurements which have been taken with the 
utmost care. For the purpose of comparison the subjects 
were divided into two groups, those of pure Scoich descent 
on both sides and those where one or both parents were 
foreign to Scotland. The general result is that in physical 
characteristics ihe two groups are practically identical. 
Vhey closely resemble Cambridge students and graduates 
in length and brendth of head, but they are slightly lower 
in stature. [In all three characters they are uniform with 
the rural population of Nberdeenshire. The average 
growth between the nineteenth and twenty-third year of 
age is about 1} per cent. in all characters except anricular 
height, in which it is about 3 per cent. There is prac- 
ically no difference between honours and pass men in 
length and breadth of bead, and the \berdeen head is not 
larger than that of other classes of the community. 


HYVGIENE—PERSONAL AND ENVIRON- 
MENTAL. 


“THREE well-printed -and well-filled volumes containing, 

all the addresses and papers read at last year’s School 
Hygiene Congress in London, and a suminary of many of 
the important discussions, have been published recently. 
On a inore leisurely and comorehensive review than was 
possible at the congress itsclf, ene cannot but be strack 
with the small amount of irrelevani matier. School 
hygiene, Involving, directly or indirectly, the whole series of 
systems of modern education, lends itself to the fanatic, the 
crank, and every other type of abstractionist. Et is, how- 
ever, with agrevahle surprise that one finds here a farge 
number of papers full of concrete experience, presented in a 
well-ordered way. Like the four volumes of the first con- 
giess (Nurcotherg), these three fornt a most convenient con- 
spectus of school hygiene at the present day. There are 
signs that the movement has become more mature, for 
the studies are in many respects more detailed. It is 
difficult to select papers for special observation, but there 
arc many that will repay reading and re-reading. The 
general address hy Bishop Welldon on “The Effect 
of School Training on Mental Discipline’? contains 
many well-loaded aphorisms, but it is disconcerting to 
read :—‘ But, at whatever cost, the habit of unquestioned 
obedience must be created in the young. When 1 was 
headmaster of Harrow School, I used to say to my young 
colleagues, * Begin by making the boys feel that you are 
prepared, if need be, te grind them to powder; then you 
may osalely grant them as much liberty as you will.’ ’’ 
This is one ideal, bat it is not the ideal of Froebel, of 
Pestulozzi, of Herbert Spencer, of Earl Barnes, of Stanley 
Hall. 

The discussion on duration of lessons, sequence of sub- 
jects, and seasons of the year as affecting school work, 
contains good papers by W. H. Burnham (Clark Univer- 
sity, Muass.), by M. Chabot (Lyons), who enters into much 
exact detail, and by Dr. L. Burgerstein (Vienna), whose 
well-known handbook on school hygiene is a_ standard. 
Another “set discussion on the lighting and ventilation 
of class rooms ’’ contains a careful paper by MM. Courtois 
and Dinet. Phe general conclusion is that class rooms in 
France have too little cubic space, and that the air should 
be slightly warmed and free from dust. 

Griesbach’s method of estimating fatigue by the «esthesio- 
meter was discussed hy Dr. Altschul and others. Obviously, 
the method needs to be applied with skill, but, on the 

1 Second International Conerecs on School Hygiene. London, 1907. 
Transa tions, Vols. i., i, iti. Edited and arranged by the Ordinary 
General Secretari:s, Dv, James Kerrard E White Wallis. Price 5s each 
volume } complete in three volumes, 12s. 6a ; hound rss. net Vol. 1., pp. 
xxiv gat; vol. ii. pp. xv+gor-f485 vol. iii, pp. vi-S49-1098. (London: 
| Royal Sanitary Institute.) 
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whole, the conclusion was favourable. Dr. M. C. Schuyten 
(Antwerp) gives some favourable evidence, sa does Dr. 1. 
Baur (Wurttemberg), who used Scheiner'’s cxperiment as 
a test of fatigue. The question of suicide at school elicited 
avery full and detailed paper trom Dr. ti. W. Chlopin (St. 
Petersburg). It is obvious that national temperanient, as 
well as school pressure, counts for much in the percentages. 
In Russia the suicide occurs three times as often in the 
middie schools for boys us among the general population 
of all ages. in the middle schools for girls the tendency 
to suicide is about three times weaker than at the gym- 
nasium or real schools, and not more than in the general 
Russi: population. No general solution is offered. 

These papers are enough to indicate the large variety of 
Material cantuined in these transactions, One general 
feature is obvious—personal hygi¢ne distinctly predomin- 


ates over environmental hygiene, although the latter 
is far from neglected. We have na space to nete the 


papers on residential schools, school epidemics, administra- 
tion questions, medical inspection, special schools, &c. The 
editors are to be congratulated on the practical nature 
of the volumes. 

It is only right to direct attention to the elaborate address 
prepared by Prof. Griesbach on the relutions between 
medicine and padagogy; the tables are of great valuc. 


PROUT POUT Veale RIC. 
llik Aeademy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, has 
issucd as part of the thirteenth volume of its Pro- 
ceedings another of its great monographs, finely  illus- 
trated with coloured and process plates, on a group of 
mounds in Arkansas and prepared by Mir. 


Mississippi, 


Vessel of the “teapot” variety. Near Menard Mound. Height 6‘25 inches. 


C. B. Moore, who has made a speciality of this line ol 
investigation. These mounds fall into three groups :— 
those of the Lower Arkansas, the Yazoo and Luwer Sun- 
lower Rivers, and those at Blun. A) number ot inter- 
ments, many of which are of the “ bunched “' or contracted 
type, has been exwnined, and a large collection of objects, 
such as pottery, bone pins, shell and copper ornaments, 
has been made. Some bones showing marks of specific 
disease have been unearthed, but there is some duubt 
whether these belong to the pre-Columbian period, and 
the sites may have been used for interments alter Euro- 
peans reached the country. 

The most important cxamples are those of pottery, 
which, though inferior ta specimens found in other sites, 
js still highly artistic, well baked, and carefully wrought. 
It consist. of pots, bowls, and bottles, of the last the 
long-necked or carafe type being comparatively abundant. 
An interesting varivty is the ‘* teapot ”’ class, a vessel 
with a more or Jess globular body, a cireular opening at 
the top surrounded by a low neck, with a spout and sinall 
knob at opposite sides of the body. This class, for the 
United States ut least, seems to be peculiar to the 
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Arkansas region. ‘Lhe pigments used are generally clays, 
white or tinted with iron oxides, of which careful analyses 
have been made by Dr. Ul. F. Keller. in decoration the 
scroll pattern is predominant; but in one very beautiful 
bottle the spaces in the vellow ware ure defined on the 
body in white pigment, the interior being occupied by 
five-pointed stars and figures resembling an arrow-head, 


somewhat analogous to the copper pendants found at 
Moundville, the circular portions of which contain 
Swastikas or stars. 

On the base of another vessel the Swastika reappears, 


and the same emblem is common on shells and stamped 
ware from the southern States. Prof. Holmes, in a eon- 
tribution to this report, interprets this well-known symbol 
as a representation of the world, the division into four 
quarters being a convenient mode of marking the groups 
of guardian deities to whom it was necessary to make 
offerings or appeals. This explanation, however, hardly 
accounts for the symbol in other parts of the world. On 
the whole, these discoveries are of the highest value as 
opening up a comparatively novel chapter in the art 
development of prehistoric \imerica, while the forms and 
schemes of ornamentation deserve the attention of designers 
in our day, who mag find much interesting suggestion 
in the work of this early school of urtistic pottery. 


I IGUETRROTEARNICIR JIBS SIBIIS NV TQUK Wes, 3 
ee is not surprising that animals which breed so fast 
and occupy so little rouny as silkworms should have 
afforded the material for the experimental investigation of 
heredity. The publication before us is the outcome of the 
third considerable series of breeding experiments with this 
moth, The first to appear was that of Coutagne (** Re- 
cherches expcrimentales sur |’Heéredité chez les Vers a 
Soic’). This work was done without a knowledge of 
Mendel’s observations, a fact which only increases the 
value of the work in the cycs of those who are not familiar 
with this author's other writings. The experiments, on 
the other hand, of Kametaro Tuyama were carried out 
with the full knowledge of Mendclian principles, and wert, 

indeed, set on foot with the object of testing them. 

Mr. Kellogg's experiments were started a year later 
than Yoyama’s—in 1901. Mr. ‘Toyama, who published his 
results before Mr. Kellogg, obtained results confirmatory 
of Mendelian hypotheses. But Mr. Kellogg does not find 
this to be the case with all his characters; in fact, he 
finds that the characters of the larva behave in Mendelian 
fashion in inheritance, whilst those of the cocoon exhibit 
considerable exceptions to this rule. The author suggests 
that the cause of this is that the cocoon characters have 
arisen by the selection of fluctuating variations, whilst 
those of the larva: have arisen as discontinuous variations. 

Mr. Kellogg’s position with regurd to the application 
of Mendelian principles to his results may be stated in 
his own words :—‘t Toyama finds the Jarval variation of 
colour-pattern and the cocoon differences of colour to follow 
Mendel’s law. 1 do not. By the use of many repetition 
or check lots i find the larval characters to exhibit a great 
fidelity to Mendelian principles in their mode of inherit- 
ance, but with the cocoon colours I[ find exceptions so 
numerous, so varicd, and so pronounced io Jead me 
to lay great stress on the potency or influence of individual 
or strain idiosynerasics.”’ 

The chief criticism we are inclined to make is that far 
too little numerical evidence is given for the generalisa- 
tions which are made. In an experiment in which nearly 
everything turns on the numerical proportion in which 
individuals with particular characters occur, we look for a 
far more detailed account of the results obtained. For 
example, Mr. Kellogg whets our appetite by telling of his 
experiments with a character of the egg, or rather of the 
female which lays it. Most races lay eggs which stick 
to the box in which they are laid, whilst some strains of 
the Bagdad race lay ‘‘ non-adhesive eggs. ‘‘ The one 
race in my possession whose eggs are regularly (this 
regularity is not absolute) non-adhesive is the Bagdad 
Leland Stanford 
Pp. 89. (Cali- 


us 


1 ‘“¥nheritance in Silkworms “ Py Vernon L. Kellogg 
Junior University Publications. Utiversity Series, No. i. 
fornia: Stanford University, 1908.) 
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race... .”' Well, we want to know exactly how many 
have laid adhesive cggs. The wuthor tells us that the egg- 
vharacter is non-Mendclian, and that, though af course a 
character of the female, it is transmitted through the 
Iomale. We want the details of the evidence on which 
this statement is based, in the form of a table preferably. 
In no case is the probable error af his resulis worked out. 


SPOR OVEIONE SH JEL ONE IAS  SIDIBNEVUE NS IPS. 
MI R. J. J. SEDERHOLM, director of the Geological 
* in his 


Survey of Finland, has issued English 
* Explanatory Notes to accompany a Geological Sketch- 
map of  Fenno-Seandia’’ (Helsingfors: — Frenckellska 
Tryckeri-akticbolaget, 1908). The beautifully coloured 
map of Norway, Sweden, and Finland (Prof. W. Ramsay's 
“ Fenno-Seandia ’) that accompanies this memair was 
originally issued in Bulletin No. 23 of the Comission 
géologique de Finlande. Photographs are given of critical 
rock-specimens, such as the conglomerates that mark un- 
conformities between the Archican systems in Finland, and 
the early pre-Cambrian (Bottnian) banded sediment of the 
shores of Nasiisirvi. This rock indicates seasonal stratifi- 
cation, strangely like that of the adjacent Glacial clays 
of Pleistocene age. 

Those who have seen the actual specimens, or, better 
still, the beds in the field, cannot deny the existence of 
an immense series of pre-Cambrian sediments in Fenno- 
Scandia. The gneisses, such as those of the Hangé islets, 
ure by no means the oldest or fundamental rocks, but 
result from {he intrusion of granite into various series 
and at various times. Some of the granites in the narth 
of Finland uppear ta be post-Silurian, as in Scandinavia. 
Sederholm's admirable sumunary is, of course, written from 
a Finnish point of view, and some of the results AVY MCeEt 
with criticism when applied to Scandinavia; but they de- 
serve the keen attention of geologists in our own islands, 
where post-Silurian moyvenents have masked much of the 
oldsr sequence, but where patches of ungranitised pre- 
Cambrian sediments may remain amid metamorphic areas. 

A visit to Finland healthily counteracts the tendency, 
still apparent in some quarters, towards bringing all our 
elenrly stratified racks somehow into the Paleozoic era. 


Dr. A. Mickwitz has recently proposed (Bulletin de 
VAcadémic impériale des Sriences de S). Petersbourg, 
907, Pp. 600) ta correlite the results of deep borings an 


the south side of the Ciulf of Finland, in the hope of ascer- 
taining the relations of the Jawer Cambrian strata of 
Russia to the pre-Cambrian beds that appear across the 
seq in Finland. Perhaps the areas still unexplored by the 
Finnish Survey may include some Palkeoznic strata, For 
the present, the  Jatulian  dolomites, sandstones, and 
true bedded anthracites are sufficiently fascinating. What 
forms of vegetable life in pre-Cambrian times furnished 
the bed of coal 7 fect thick in Olonetz? 


(Pires Me C; 


METEORIC SHOWER OF HE AU, 
WWE Quadrantids, or Baétids as they are sometimes 
called, the former canstelatian being moderr. and not 


fully recognised, ought to reappear under favourable 
tuspiccs on the nights of Saturday, January 2, and 


Sunday, January 3: but the shower is a very fugitive ane, 
and its more abundant phase will probably be cenfined to 
a few hours on one of the nights mentioned. 


These January meteors really form oa very rich strenay, 


and | believe that, next to the Perseids, Leanids, and 
Andromedids, they are entitled to take precedence as re- 
gards numbers; but the annual returns are seldom well 


observed in this country owing to cloudy wether, moon- 
fight, and other causes. Moreover, the radiant is only 
at a satisfactory height far the plentiful display of its 
meteors just before sunrise. At q p.m. in the latitude of 
Greenwich the point of radiatian is only fourteen degrees 
above the northern harizon. Observations are best made, 
therefore, in the early evening between 5 p.m. and © p.m., 
or daring the few hours before sunrise. 
The meteors are generally fairly 
rather swift flights and flaky trains. 
conspicuous objects, and vasily 


bright, with Inne, 


identified froa members 
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of the secondary showers of the epoch, which are not 
abundant or individually rich. This year the gibbous 
moon will slightly interfere with observations -before. mid- 
night, but the morning hours, if atmospheric conditions 
allow, ought to provide « very suitable time for witnessing 
the spectacle. We DESNixce 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
PES ISI ILIGIS NCTE. 


THe annual mecting of the Mathematical Association 


will be held on January 12, 1909, at King’s College, 
London. Addresses will be delivered by Dr. H. T. Bovey, 
F.R.S., rector of the Imperial College of Science and 


Technology, on the mathematical preparation Jor students 
who propose to take up technical work; by Mr. Alfred 
Lodge, on the introduction of the idea of cross-ratia and 
homography, and its connection with involution; and by: 
Prof. G. H. Bryan, F.R.S., on a proposal for the unknown 
digit. 

Tne annual mecting of the Geographical .\ssaciation 
will be held on January 6, 1999, at the London School of 
Economies. In the morning, at 11.30, short papers on 
practical problems will be read. Mr. J. Fairgrieve will 
deal with the weather report and the teaching of geo- 
graphy, Dr. A. J. Herhertson will give hints on- hanging 
and storing maps, and Mr. J. A. MeMichacl will give a 
demonstration of the method of making madely by serial 
sections. In the afternoon, after a business mecting, ‘the 
president, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, will deliver his 
address, Dr. It. R. Mill will lecture on the rainfall of 
the British Isles, and a lantern exhibition will be given 
of the set of views of the Dora Baltea, which has been 
prepared for the «association by Mr. G. W. Palmer. The 
Geographical Association is, we are glad to find, con- 
tinuing its excellent wark in the direction of encouraging 
mare scientific methods of teaching geography in schools. 
Monthly meetings for texchers and others are to be held 
an the last Iridav cvenings of January, February, and 
March next for the discussion of problems likely to assist 
teachers in their wark, and in ather ways the association 
is endeavouring to assist improved methods of geagraphical 
instruction. The honorary correspondence seeretary, Mr. 
J. F. Unstead, 30 Greenholm Road, Eltham, is willing 
to give full particulars of the work of the association. 


Tue annual mecting of the recently formed American 
Federation of Teachers of the Mathematical and Natural 
Sciences was held at the Johns Ilopkins University, Balti- 
more, on December 28 and 29. On the second day a joint 
meeting was held with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Scienee, at which numerous problems of 
science teaching were discussed. Fron Bulletin No. 1 
af the federation, which has been received, we learn that 
seven associations have formally joined the federation. 
Fourteen others have the matter under consideration, and 
are expected to Cie «ction on it at their next meetings. 
Among pieces of work of obvious interest and importance 
which the federation propascs to undertake may be men- 
tioned investigations and reports on such mutters as the 
bibliography of science teaching and the history of setence ; 
the best means of publication for new material of interest 
to teachers of science ; the best means of securing the most 
fiveurable canditions far science teaching, including a 
share in the shaping af college entrance requirements. It 
is important to notice that the articles of the federation 
provide, not for the fermation af a new national society 
of teachers of mathematies and science, but for a collcetive 
representation of existing local societies in miatters of 
broad general interest. Hach local society, of which there 
are many in the United States, preserves its independent 
identity and methods af work. Already the federation ‘has 
begun work by undertaking the compilation of a‘ biblio- 
granhy of the literature on the teaching of science and 
mathematics. The work is being done by cooperative 
effort, part having been assigned tn each of the federated 


associations. — A cammittee on bibliegraphy has been 
appointed, with Prof. Richard E. Dedge, ef Teachers? 


Callege, New York, as chairman. The list ta be prepared 
is to “include books, articles in periodicals, scientific 
| journals ar association reports, including foreign contribu- 
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tions, if any.’? The object is to prepare a bibliography 
of contributions to science teaching in the last decade ‘‘ that 
will be a working basis for any teacher of science, and 
especially for any in an institution with limited library 
facilities.’? Sinee reviews of recent publications on science 
teaching are valuable in making up programmes of study, 
this bibliography should be an aid in this way, and should 
encourage the study of the literature of the subject. For 
convenience and effectiveness in covering the whole field 
of science teaching, specialists have been appointed to 
undertake the work in six subdivisions. The federation 
has already a membership of more than 1600, and is the 
most representative body of teachers of science in America. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 
Lonpon. 

Royal Society, June 25.--‘‘Note on the Instability of 
Tubes subjected to End Pressure, and on the Folds in a 
Flexible Material.’” By A. Matiock, F.R.S. 

When a straight rod is subjected to end compression 
it is stable for small lateral displacements unless the com- 
pressing force exceeds a definite limit, depending on the 
elastic constants of the material of the rod and its length 
and cross-section dimensions. 

If this limit is excceded the rod is unstable, and the 
least departure from straightness grows under the action 
of the force, the axis of the rod then taking the form of 
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assumed by the deformed tube depends on the ratio (h 1) 
of the thickness of the walls to the diameter, and will be 
such that the potential energy of the combined bending 
and shearing involved may be a maximum. 

If the crushing is continued until the tube is greatly 
reduced in length the folds are seen to develop into the 
symmetrical shapes shown in the photographs (Figs. 1, 
2, 3), for which n=1, 2, and 3 respectively. For n=1 
the folds are cireular in plan and independent of @; when 
n=2 the plan of the folds is a square, and when n=3 the 
plan is hexagonal. 

It may be noticed that the instability always shows itself 
first at one end, and that since the reaction against end 
pressure decreases as the deformation goes on, each fold 
is completed in succession, the next not becoming marked 
until the reaction is increased by the previous fold resting 
against the last but one. 


November 5.—‘‘ Note on Tidal Bores.’? By Lord 
Rayleigh, O.M., Pres.R.S. 

It was shown long ago by Airy that when waves advance 
over shallow water of depth originally uniform, the crests 
tend to gain upon the hollows (see also ‘‘ Scientific 
Papers,”’ vol. i., p. 253, 1899), so that the anterior slopes 
became steeper and steeper. Ultimately, if the conditions 
are favourable, there may be formed what is called a bore. 
Ordinary breakers upon a shelving beach are of this 
character, but the name is usually reserved for tidal bores 
advancing up rivers or estuaries. Interesting descriptions 
of some of these are 
given in Sir G. Dar- 
win’s ‘ Tides ’’ (Mur- 
ray, 1898). 


Although the real 
bore advances up the 
channel, we may for 
theoretical purposes 
““reduce it to rest’’ hy 
superposing an equal 
and opposite motion 


upon the whole water 
system. We have then 
merely to investigate 
the transition from a 
relatively rapid and 
shallow stream of depth 
i and velocity u to a 
deeper and — slower 
stream of depth i’ and 


Fic. 2. 


one of the well-known elastic curves, and this is the only 
form which a solid rod can take in the circumstances. 

With tubes and plates, however, the case is different, 
for with the tube the ratio of the thickness of the walls 
to the diameter of the tube has to be considered as well 
as the ratio of the diameter to the length. Thus a tube 
the length of which is insufficient to produce instability 
involving a bending of the axis may become 
unstable by the crumpling up of the walls, 
the axis itself remaining straight. 

In the case of solid rods the governing 
condition is the constancy (to the first order) 
of the length of the axis; with tubes and 
plutes it is the constancy to the same order 
of the area of the mid-wall surface. Con- 
sidering the case of tubes in rather more 
detatl, take the axis of the tube as z and let its unstrained 
radius be r,. 

Under end compression the surface may become unstable 
by deformation into any of the cylindrical harmonics of 
the type 


a 
Peet 412 COS M0 COS mimes 
A 
where 4 is the angle which + makes with a fixed diameter 


of the tube and A the length of the fold parallel to the 
axis. The order of the harmonic which will naturally be 
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velocity ww (Fig. 1). 
The places where these 
velocities and depths 
are reckoned are sup- 


Fic. 3. 


| posed to be situated on the two sides of the bore, and at 


such distances from it that the motions are there sensibly 
uniform. The problem being taken as in two dimensions, 
two relations may at once be formulated connecting the 
depths and velocities. By conservation of matter (“ con- 
linuity ’’) we have 

tae: Q) 


Fic. 1. 


and since the mean pressurcs at the two sections are gl, 
sgl’, the equation of momentum ts 


lu(u—u')=3g(l°—P); (2) 
whence 
woke(el)l/1,  wt=sg@+H).1/U. (3) 
The loss of energy per unit time at the bore is thus 
472 


lu(hirtael) le (hu +helJale.g(l—-2 (4) 


“4 * 
That there should be a loss of energy constitutes no 
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‘lffieulty, vast in the presence «i viscosity ; but the 
impossibility of a gain of energy shows that the motions 
here contemplated cannot be reversed. 

In order to recur to the natural condition of things 
where the shallow water is at rest, we have to superpose 
the velocity u taken negatively upon the ubove motion. 
The velocity of the bore is then u, and that of the stream 
ubove the bore w—xu', If 1 is relatively small, w is much 
greater than ul! 

The reasoning just osed is very similar to that ipplied 
by Stokes (Phil. Mag., vol. xxxiii., p. 349, 1848) and by 
Riemann (Gottmgen .lbh., vol, viii., 1860) to sound waves 
of expansion moving in one dimension. ‘The matter is dis- 
cussed in ** Theory of Sound,"’ § 253, where it is shown 
that the discontinuous solution, obtained from the prin- 
ciples of conservation of mass and momentum, violates the 
condition of energy. When this was pointed out to Stokes 
by Kelvin, and later by myself (Stokes, ** Math, and Phys. 
Papers," vol. ii., p. 53), he abandoned his solution, which 
is, however, maintained by a competent German authority 
(private correspondence). It is clear, at least, that when 
the motion is such as to involve a gain of energy, the solu- 


tion cannot be admitted. The opposite case stands upon 
a different footing, and we may, perhaps, imagine the 


redundant mechanical energy to be got rid of somehow at 
the surface of discontinuity. Even then we should have 
to face the complication entailed by the development of 
heat. In the present case of liquid. the heat is of little 
consequence, and since the motion is not entirely in one 
dimension, we escape the necessity of dealing with a single 
plane of discontinuity. 


November 12.—*' Farther Observations on Welwitschia. 
By Dr. Il H. W. Pearson. Communicated by Trof. 
me, ese wander ee Sy 

The material which forms the subject of this investiga- 
tion was collected at Welwitsch and Haikamchab, in 
Damaraland, in January and Webruary, to07.  Macro- 
spores and embryo-sacs are frequently present in the pith 
region of the female cone-axis. This confirms the view, 
already adopted by most authors, that the ovule of Wel- 
witschia is cauline. Sporogenous cells have not been found 
io a similar position in the male cone. 

The female cone and the male flower are probably 
derived by redoction and specialisation from an amphi- 
sporangiate strobilus of a type similar to that of 
Bennettites. 

At the end of the free nuclear division the cmbrvo-sae 

contains about 1024 nuclei which are equivalent in all 
visible characters. Cleavage of the evtoplasm occurs, 
resulting in the septation of the whole sac into compart- 
ments. In respect of the morphological character of the 
endosperm, Gnetum and Welwitschia are widely separated 
from Ephedra, in which the endosperm is a prothallus of 
the normal gymnosperm type. It is saggested that the 
endospernr of the primitive angiosperms was homologous 
with that of Welwitschia. 
_ It appears that (1) the Gnetum-Welwitschia alliance has 
its origin in the same stock as the angiosperms, hut 
separated from the angiosperm line before the carpel 
became the pollen-reeciver ; (2) Welwitschin is the most 
specialised living representative of the race to which it 
helongs, 


Zoological Society, December 15.—Dr, Henry Woodward, 
F.R.S., vice-president, in the chair.—Some notes on the 
mascular and visceral anatomy of the batrachian genus 
Hemisus, with notes on the lymph hearts of this and other 
genera: F. E. Beddard.—New species of Lacerta from 
Persia : G. A. Boulenger.—Some wart-hog skulls in the 
British Museum: Dr. Einar Lénnberg.—Two Chinese 
Scrow skulls: R. Lydekker. Warning coloration in the 
musteline Carnivora: R. I. Pocock.—.\ new river-crab 
of the genus Gecarcioucus, from New Guinea : Dra viee de 
Calman. -\lammals collected in the provinces of Shan-si 
and Shen-si, northern China, by Mr. M. P. Anderson, for 
the Duke of Bedford's zoological exploration of eastern 
Asia: Oldfield Thomas. Thirty-three species were in- 
cluded, represented by 335 specimens, presented, as before, 
to the National Museum by the Duke of Bedford. 
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Tannead Socrets, Decemler 17.—Dr. D. H. Scott, 
F.R.S., president, ia the chair.—Vhe A\nomura of the 
Sudanese Red Sea: W. Riddell. Forms of flowers in 
Valeriana dioica: R. P. Gregory. In i877 Hermann 
Muller described four forms of JValeriana dioica, dis- 
tinguished from: one another by the size of the flower and 
by the relative development of the male and female re- 


productive organs. The phenomenon appears to be very 
similar to that which was desertbed by Darwin in 
Rhamuus catharticus. Wt has been found that the in- 


dividuals of Valceriana dioica may be convenicntly arranged 
in four groups, which are distinguished as, respectively, 
“female,’? ‘ hermaphrodite,’’ ** long-styled male,’' and 
“ short-styled male’; but while the central types of each 
group are readily distinguishable, it must be distinctly 
recognised that they are conneeted by a series of inter- 
mediate forms, and that there is no discontinuity between 
successive groups. The precise structure of the flowers of 
each plant varies considerably, as regards the relative 
development of the reproductive organs, with the age of 
the flower examined; but in addition to this there is, in 
some cases, a very wide range of variation in this respect, 
quite independent of the age of the flower.—ltodes sur 
les Cirrhipédes du Muste de Cambridge: Prof. Gravel. 

Vhe Rhynehota obtained on the Sealaric Expedition : 
W. L. Distant. The author stated that the collection 
made by Mr. Gardiner in the Seychelles comprises forty 
species, viz. twenty-cight species of Heteroptera and 
twelve of Homoptera. Walker was the first to write on 
the Heteroptera of these islands, and in 1872 he described 
three species collected by Dr. Perceval Wright, one of 
which was found by Mr. Gardiner. In 1893 Bergroth and 
Reuter worked out the collections made by M. Ch. Wluaud 
und Pére Philibert so far as the Heteroptera was con- 
cerned, and were able to enumerate thirty-seven species. 


Geologrcal Society, December 16.— Prof. Wf. 
sollas, F.R.S., president, in the chair.—The igneous and 
associated sedimentary rocks of the Tourmakeady district 
(County Muyo): C. 3. Gardiner and Prof. Sidney IT. 
Reynolds, with a palontologicul appendix by F. R. C. 
Reed. [he succession of the Ordovieian rocks of the dis- 
trict appears to be as follows :—? Bala beds; Llandeilo 
beds: (c} Shangort beds; (b) “Fourmnkeady beds; (a) red 
felsite or rhyolite; Arenig beds Mount Partry beds : 
(d) variable tuffs, grits, and eherts; (c) coarse quartzose 
and felspathic grits; (b) grits, graptolitic black slates, and 


radiolarian cherts; (a) coarse conglomerates. .\ series of 
graplolites from the Mount Partry beds prove to be of 
Upper Arcnig age—about the zone of Didymograptus 


hiiundo. Vhe puzzling beds of the district are those of 
Llandeilo age.  Althoogh the limestones (Toarmakeady 
beds) occur in the main as disrupted blocks in the Shangort 
beds, the fossils indicate that there js little differenee in 
the age of these deposits; probably, after the deposition of 
the limestone, but during the prevalence of the same faanal 
types as those of that deposit, the limestone wus broken 
up by volcanic explosions, and its fragments were deposited 
as the pecoliar limestone-breceias. “Phe intrusive rocks are 
in the main felsites with quartz-erystals, and often contain 


avgite. Interesting introsions of olivine-dolerite, horn- 
blende-lamprophyre, and fine-grained — oligorlase-bearing 


rocks are scattered throughout the district. The appendix 
embodies a description of new species of brachiopods and 
trilobites. 

Paris. 


Academy of Sciences, December 14.—M. Rouchard in the 
chair.—The spproximate calculation of incqoalities of a 
high order: Maurice Hamy. A calculation to the second 
degree of approximation of the disturbance of one planet 
by another.—Contribation to the stady of Facmogregarina 
lacertae of Danilewsky and Chalachnikow: .\. Laveran 
and .\. Pettit. .\ detailed account of the appearances of 
this parasite in various stages of development, with nine 
Mustrations.- Observations concerning the direct dehydra- 
tion of certain alcohols: Louis Henry. In an carlicr paper 
it has been shown that dimethy]-isopropyl-carbinol, heated 
with acetic anhydride and a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
gives, not the acetate, but a mixture of the hydrocarbons 
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tutramethyl-cthylene and isopropyl-methyl-ethylene. In 
this reaction the acetic anhydride was regarded as the 
true dehydrating agent, but in the present puper this 
view is shown to be incorrect. In the absence of the 
sulphuric avid the acetate is alone formed, and it is the 
presence uf the very small amount of sulphurie acid which 
determines the formation of the ethylenic hydrocarbons. 

Physical observations of the comet 1go8e, mude at the 
Observatory of Lyens: J. Guillaume. A detailed account 
of the changes of form undergone by the comet as observed 
between October 24 and November 28.—Observations of 
the Morchouse comet, 1908¢, made with the Brinner-Henry 
equatorial of the Observatory of Toulouse: MM. Saint- 
Blancat and Rossard. ‘wo tables giving the results of 
observations of the positions of the comet and of the com- 
parison stars between October 2 and 14.—Geodesic lines : 
Jules Drach.—The number of double integrals of the 
sccond species of certain algebraic surfaces: L. Remy.— 
Description of the Voisin aeroplane used by MM. Farman 
and Delagrange: G. Voisin.—The compensation of com- 
pisses of great magnetic moment: Louis Dunoyer. The 
magnetic dichroism of calcite and of dolomite in mixed 
liquids: Georges Mestin.—The influence of pressure on 
the phenomena of ionisation; curves-of current and curves 
with constant ficld: E. Roethé.—Rotatory power at low 
temperatures and the connection between the absorption 
of light and rotatory polarisation in crystals of cinnabar : 
Jean Becquerel.—The theory of absorption in guses: L. 


Bloch. .\ modification of Lorentz’s theory on the basis 
of Walker's hypotheses. The formulz arrived at still 
uwait experimental verification.—The magnetism of the 


rare earths: B. Urbain and G. Jantseh. For groups of 
the rare earths, the salts of which possess nearly identical 
solubiliti and the atomic weights of which are nearly 
the same, the coefficients of magnetisation vary considcr- 
ably, and henee may serve to determine the composition of 
mixtures which scarcely admit of analysis by other 
methods. Results are given of measurements of oxides of 
the type X,O,, in which X may be neodymium, samarium, 
europium, gadolinium, terbium, or dysprosium.—The 
variations of the composition of the colloids which arc 
formed in a solution of ferric chloride according to the 


conditions of hydrolysis: L. Michet.—Remarks on the | 
magnclic properties of the simple bodies: TP. Pascal. 


The following law is enunciated :—the atomic suscepti- 
bility is an exponential function of the atomic weight for 
diamagnetic bodies of the same valency and of analogous 
chemical properties. Some of the experimental data in 
support of this are given.—The preparation of thorium 
chloride: Camille Matignon. The oxide is heated in a 
mixture of chlorine and the vapour of chloride of sulphur, 
the chloride being formed at a temperature sufficiently 
low to permit the use of glass tubes in the place of poree- 
Iain tubes required by other methods. Thorium chloride, if 
quite pure, is not so hygroscopic as has been stated by 
previous workers.—Studics on aluminium. ‘The analysis 
of aluminium powder: E. Kohn-Abrest. Two method- 
of analysis are suggested, and the results given of their 
application to a sample of aluminium powder.—The dis- 
sociation of sodium bicarbonate: M. Soury.—The atomic 
weight of silver: Louis Dubreuil. .\ reply to some recent 
objections nf .\. Leduc.—The true atomic weight of silver : 
G. 1). Hinrichs. The value 108 is maintained to be the 
truc experimental atomic weight of silver.—The action of 
sulphur chloride (S.C!.) on metals and metalloids: Paul 
Nicolardot. In aljl the actions described $,Cl, acts like 
HCl, and not as a chlorinating agent.—The action of heat 
an iodic anhydride: Marcel Guiehard. Iodine pentoxide 
is unchanged by heating until a temperature of 300° is 
reached. \bove this temperature iodine and oxygen are 
given off. The non-decomposed portion becomes chestnut 
coloured. Comparative analyses of the white and brown 
anhydride gave similar results, all agreeing well with the 
composition of I,0,. The brown colour appears to be 
due to minute traces of iodine retained by the undecom- 
posed anhydride, and no proof of the formation of a fower 
oxide could be obtained.—Research on the occluded gases 
contained in a,complex brass containing manganese and 
filled with cavities: G. Guillemin and 8. Detachanat. 
—The waxes of the Coniferw: a new group of natural 
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principles: J. Bougault and L.. Bourdier.—Synitheses of 
derivatives of camphenylone: J. G@ouveautt and G. 
Btane.—The action of sulphuric acid on aldehyde and 
paraldehyde: the preparation of crotonic aldehyde : Marcel 


Delépine. .\cetaldehyde, carried as vupour in a current 
uf air into pure sulphuric acid maintained at 10° C. to 
15° C., is absorbed, and distillation of the diluted acid 
gives a 30 per cent. yield of crotonuldchyde, together with 
a new polymeride, C,H,.O.. The substitution of paralde- 
hyde for aldehyde improves the yield——The action of acids 
on diiodo-a-methylsparteinec : Amand Vateur,—The action 
of ferments at varying temperatures: C, Gerber.— 
Attempts at the molecular analysis of protoplasmides: A. 
Etard and .\. Vila. Anhydrous methyl alcohol is sug- 
gested as a suitable means of separation.—The intluence 
of some mineral salts, especially stannous chloride, upon 
fermentation: G. Gimet. Two types of yeast (the elliptic 
wine yeast of Jacquemin and a distillery yeast of the 
Frohberg type) have been submitted to the action of salts 
of various metals. The results with tin and bismuth salts 
are the most striking. The addition of o-or per cent. of 
stannous chloride increases the yield of alcohol by 4 per 
cent., a property possessing obvious industrial applications. 
—The influence of light on the development of [fruits and 
seeds: W. Lubimenko.—Contribution to the cytological 
study of the Endomyces : Saccharomycopsis capsularis and 
Endomyces fibuligey; A. Guilliermond.—The production 
of a new variety of spinach, Spinacta oleracea, var. poly- 


gama: M. Blaringhem.—The structure of the ciliary 
retina: J. Mawas.—An \crasped without medusa : 
Taeniolhydra Roscoffensis: Edgard Hérouard.—The 
rhythmic appearance and stages in the experimental 


inversion of the chlorotropism of the Pagurw: Romuald 
Minkiewicz.—Studics ou the cancer of mice: the histo- 
physiology of certain cells of the conjunctival stroma of 
tumour B: L. Cuénet and L. Mercier.—The treatment of 
deep-seated tumours by a method allowing the action of 
radiant matter to proceed at close quarters with the tissues 
without altering the teguments: I. dt Bourgade 
la Dardye. Zinc sulphide is injected, aud this rendered 
phosphorescent by the X-rays. Cases are cited in which 
the method has been used with advantage. The treatment 
of arterial hypertension by the high-frequency current: 
G. Lemoine. Good results have been obtained in five 
cuses, full details of each being given.—The radiographic 
study of the articulation of the elbow and knee in a girl 
three and a half years of age: Maxime Ménard.—The 


fossil man found at  Chapelle-aux-Saints (Corréze) : 
Marcellin Boute.—The white rhinoceros, re-found in’ the 
Soudun, is the unicorn of ancient times: IBA, las 


Trouessart.—The Haleciida, Campanulariide, and Sertu- 
lariidae of the Challenger collection: Armand Billard. 
—The appearance of males and  hermaphrodites in 
parthenogenctic reproduction: J. Pantet and R. de 
Sinéty.—Microseisms of long duration: José Comis 
Sota.—The Phoridie and Leptidie of Baltic amber: 
Fernand Meunier.-—The influence of deflation on the con- 
stitution of the ocean floor: J. Thoulet. 


December 21.—M. Emile Picard in the chair.— Remarks 


on Fredholm’s equation: Il. Poinearé.—The action of 
lines of electric energy on hailstorms: J. Vielle. In a 
previous note the author described the ravages caused 


by a hailstorm, the path of which followed exactly a wire 
carrying current at a high potential. Such a wire gives 
off torrents of ions carrying large electric charges, the 
effects of which are exactly comparable with those pro- 
duced by the hail cannon, Although one electric trans- 
mission line is insufficient to protect a district, several 
might have a protective effect—The mode of action of 
electricity in electric parthenogenesis: Yves Detage. {t 
has been found that the condenser used in the experiments 
previously described permitted a leakage of current, the 
resistance being of the order of 20 megohms. It is con- 
ceivable that the acid and alkali produced by this current 
from the salt in the solution might account for the observed 
phenomena, which would thus reduce to a case of chemical 
parthenogenesis.—The forms of endogenous multiplication 
of Maemogregarina lacerfaue: \. Laveran and A. Pettit. 
A detailed description with diagrams.—Observations of the 
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sun, made at the Observatory of Lyons during the third 
quarter of 1908: J. Guillaume. Observations were taken 
on sixty-seven days, and the results are summarised in 
three tables giving the number of spots, their distribution 
in latitude, and the distribution of the faculz in latitude. 
-—The eyclid of Lie: A. Demoutin.—The singularities of 
analytical functions; Paul Dienes.—Multiform integrals of 
differential equations of the first order: Pierre Boutroux. 
—The condition that seven right lines should be situated 
on a surface of the fourth degree: E. Traynard.—The 
Thomson formula, T=2xr/CL, relating to the discharge 
of a_ condenser: André Léautée. In the case of coils 
carrying several layers of wire, the capacity is no longer 
negligible, and the Thomson formula requires modification. 
The theory of this case is developed in the present paper, 
and it is shown that the current due to the discharge of 
a condenser through a coil with two layers may be con- 
sidered as formed by the superposition of an infinite 
number of sinusoidal currents, the amplitude of which 
tends towards zero with the period. This theory explains 
the presence of stria: in induction sparks.—Vhe radiation 
and temperature of the flame of the Bunsen burner: E. 
Bauer. The temperature of the Bunsen flame found by 
these measurements is 1760°+50, and is near the 1870° 
found by M. Feéry, an the assumption that the emission 
of the D line is a purely thermal phenomenon.—Super- 
tension and viscosity: Ch. Marie.—The synthesis of 
ammonia by means of peat: H. Woltereck.—The incon- 
venicnces of potassium bichromate when used as a pre- 
servative for milk samples intended for analysis: A. 
Monvoisin. The addition of 0-1 per cent. of potassium 
bichromate to milk samples intended for analysis is at 
present compulsory in France. This addition prevents the 
detection of added formaldehyde or hydrogen peroxide, and 
also renders it impossible to state whether the millx has 
been heated or not. Contribution to the study of the 
humic matter in peat wool: L. Roger and IE. Vuiquin. 
—The reciproca) influence of respiratory phenomena and 
the behaviour in certain Actinia: Henri Piéron.—The 
development and aflinities of Sorosphaera Verontcae: R. 
Maire and A. Tison.—Carpocyphosis : the normal anatomy 
and pathology of the lower radio-cubital articulation: R. 
Robinson.—The discovery of a human skeleton at 
Chapelle-aux-Saints (Corréze): A. and J. Bouyssonie and 
L. Bardon. Details of the discovery and removal of this 
fossil skeleton, descrihed by M. Boule in the Conrptes 
rendus of last week. Both above and around the skeleton 
were many broken hones, as well as tools of flint and 
quartz. The animal remains included the reindecr, horse, 
and a large ruminant.—The anatomy of the appendicular 
organs of the female reproductive apparatus of Periplancta 


orientalis: L. Bordas.—Experimental researches on the 
evolutive mutations of certain crustaceans: Edmond 
Bordage.—The upper limit of the proportion of the 


encephalus with respect to the weight of the body in birds: 
Louis Lapicque.—Syllis vivipara and the problem of its 
sexuality: Aug. Michel.—Filtration of the X-rays by 
aluminium: If. Guiltteminot.—Geological structure in 
the Salzkammergut in the neighbourhood of Isch! and | 
Aussee: Emile Haug.—The hydrography and climate of | 
Algeria since the Oligocene epoch: J. Savornin.—The 
substratum of the nappe du charriage in the Peloponnesus : 
Ph. Négris.—The supposed submarine spring of the Port- 
Miou (Bouches-du-Rhéne): FE. A. Martet. This spring, | 
the existence of which has been described in various works | 
for ihe last 200 years, docs not appear to exist.—The | 
variations of climate: Henryk Arctowski.—The scismic 
disturhunces of December 12 and 18, rg08: Alfred Angot. 
—The traces of a positive movement along the western 
coast of Corsiea, and its function in the morphology and 
evolution of the coast-line: Paul Gastetnau.—The telluric 
currents between stations of different altitude: Bernard 
Brunhes. 


New Soutny WALEs. 

Roval Society, November 4.—Mr, W. M. Hamlet, presi- 
dent. in the ehair.—Note on pucherite from West Australia : 
FE. Griffths. The physical properties and composition of 
the mineral agree with thase reeorded in Dana's ‘¢ System 
of Mineralogy ” for the mineral pucheritc. This is believed 
to he the first recorded occurrence of pucherite in Australia. 
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Waler: Its Origin and Use. By William Coles-Fineh. 
Pp. xxi+483; with illustrations. (London: .\Istun 
Rivers, Ltd., rgo8.) Price 21s. net. 


HERE is little about water on which Mr. Coles- 
Finch does not touch in this volume, for he 
even takes his readers back to the day when the world 
was but a glowing mist and oxygen would not have 
combined with hydrogen. The method has its dis- 
advantages, though useful to anyone in want of an 
encyelopiedic treatise, because the author has often to 
fall back on second-hand information, not even ex- 
cluding the ‘‘ science notes’? of a daily journal. His 
manner of reference also is slipshod, for he is generally 
content with simply naming the author. But readers 
are not always trustful, and like to be enabled 
to consult the original passage—especially after coming 
across one or two rather puzzling misprints, such as 
Gretroz for Giétroz, Maindetta for Maladetta, Dema- 
vena for Demavend, Dun, perhaps for Dust, and 
Brunz (the name of a Swiss Lake), we presume for 
Brienz. Small inaccuracies—such motes as might 
so easily have been removed by inducing a friend more 
familiar with the scientific side of the subject to read 
the proof sheets—are rather too numerous. Ilere are 
afew samples. The difference between hard and soft 
water is said on p. 127 to consist in the relative quan- 
tities of carbonate of lime in it, yet just below come the 
words, ‘‘ there are two kinds of hardness, permanent 
and temporary,’ the one due to the presence of calcium 
sulphate, the other to its carbonate. The amount of 
chalk in the world is probably over-estimated by for- 
getting that it means onc, not every kind of limestone. 
Ice-fields are said, on p. 195, to form every winter on 
polar seas, but the author directly afterwards speaks 
of them as occurring on Iceland, and makes an extra- 
ordinary staternent about those of Greenland. ‘‘ The 
ice-fields of Greenland are beyond our comprehension ; 
how high the plateau rises we cannot say... . Noman 
has yet penetrated more than 130 miles from the west 
coast, where the ice is nearer the sea. It is related 
that explorers, after travelling 130 miles, saw a solid 
wall of ice 6000 feet high, and rising towards the east ”’ 
(p. 195). Has he forgotten Nansen and the ‘‘ First 
Crossing of Greenland,’’ not to mention later explora- 
tions? 

The statement about the ‘ parallel roads *’ in Glenroy 
is confused. Also, the author is hardly justified in 
taking it for granted that the erratics near Wolverhamp- 
ton mark the terminal moraine of a glacier, or that the 
Scandinavian ice-sheet successfully crossed the deep 
channel bordering the Norway coast, to deposit 
boulders at Cromer, and, as he might have added, at 
least as far inland as Bedford. The Lofoden Islands 
are hardly ‘‘ a typical instance of the manner in which 
the sea has swallowed up the solid land ” (p. 330), un- 
less this is by submergence, which he clearly docs not 
mean. They afford no parallel with Reculver Church. 


“The Lake of Campania in Italy”? near Baia is 
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usually called Jvernus or Averno, aad “ Lake Chala 
on Mount Kilimanjaro "’ does not lie 4oo to Soo feet 
below the summit, for, according to Meyer, Lake 
Jala, discovered by New, is ‘* at the foot of Kiliman- 
jaro on its south-eastern side..’ The Lago d'Alleghe 
in the Italian Tyrol was not formed by the terminal 
moraine of a vanished glacier, but by a berg fall .n 

-~2, The height of the Lake of Geneva above sea- 
level is understated by about 7o feet. The maximum 
depths of the Lake of Constance and of the Lago 
Maggiore are incorrectly given. The Dead Sea can 
hardly be said to be ‘ deeply embedded in lofty cliffs 
of limestone,”? and we have no reason to suppose that 
voleanic activity had much to do with forming the 
Lake of Tiberias. There is no eruption of Vesuvius 
on record until a.p. 79; it was an earthquake which 
damaged Pompeii in a.p. 63. The hippopotamus 
neither has a horn nor had one in the days of 
Paleolithic man (p. 240). 

But, apart from these slips, and notwithstanding 
some defeets of arrangement and a little too much 
sermonising, Mr. Coles-Finch’s book contains a large 
amount of interesting information. We are told among 
the obiter dicta that Manchester soot comprises 50 per 
cent. of substances which are not carbon. Among 
these are ‘* snow-white samples of ammonium chloride, 
ammonium sulphate, calcium sulphate, and a beau- 
tifully crystallised paraffin hydrocarbon.” In fact, the 
heavy hydrocarbon oils in household soot amounted to 
13 per cent., and Prof, E. Knecht, who analysed the 
material, manufactured from these components ral 
dye stuff which was capable of producing absolutely 
fast shades of brown on cotton’! We heartily sym- 
pathise with the author in his denunciation of the 
domestic fireplace, so much beloved in this country, for 
it often contributes about one-half the soot which fouls 
the atmosphere of London, and produces the minimum 
of effect at the maximum of cost. We would also 
gladly commit to his mercies the hooligans who wreck 
trees planted to adorn towns, and wilful wasters of 
water such as those who leave a tap running while 
they are away for a holiday in order to secure that 
their drains are scoured. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the volume is 
that dealing with practical matters, where Mr. Coles- 
Finch speaks from experience, such, for instance, as 
his description of a water-bearing fissure in the chalk, 
discovered at a depth of 120 feet while making a well 
at Strood for the supply of Rochester. Such fissures 
are, of course, well known as important sources of 
water supply in the Thames basin, but we do not 
remember to have seen in any book generally acces- 
sible plans, sections and illustrations of them. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated by reproduced 
photographs, the majority of which have been taken 
in the High ps and other mountain districts by Mrs. 
Aubrey Le Blond. Some of these, perhaps, are not 
very closely connected with the text, and Mr. Coles- 
Finch has too often failed to indicate by a reference 
the subject which a picture is meant to illustrate; but 
they are often so pretty as to add materially to the 
attractiveness of the volume; though in some, as wilt 
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happen in Alpine scenery, the rocks have come out too 
dark. Among the full-page illustrations, hoar-frost on 
a tree, a frozen Inke in the Engadine, and a view at 
Ragsz strike us as particularly good. In fact, though 
the book is certainly not free from defects, it has not a 
few countervailing merits. 
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Colour-sense Training and Colour Using. By E. J. 
Taylor. Pp. 88. (London: Blackie and Son, Ltd., 
1908.) 
eee should prove a very useful little book to 
teachers who wish to explain the fundamental 
Iinws of colour to their pupils. Vhe old division of 


the spectrum into the three primarics blue, yellow | 


and red—still persists among artists and leads to much 
confusion of thought, and doubtless a book of this 
character will assist in bringing in a truer perception 
of the nature of colour-vision, while it is not so diffi- 
cult as Prof. Church's book or Sir William Abney’s 
* Colour Measurement and Mixture.’ 

The author in dealing with this subject takes the 
ordinary Young-Helmholtz theory of the primary 
colour sensations, and is quite right in so doing, It 
is simpler, and at any rate covers most of the facts, 
and there is no necd in a book of this character to 
discuss any rival theories which may exist. The 
weakese chapter in the book is that dealing with the 
mixing of pigments, and in a future edition this 
chapter might well be re-written and developed. One 
of the most important Iessons the artist can learn 
from the scudy of the theory of colour is the extent 10 
which he can limit his palette and get all the effects 
he requircs. For instance, by means of a rich madder, 
cobalt vellow, viridian, and cohalt blue, every tint can 
be obtained, including a deep, rich, velvety black, 
while a complete spectrum can be constructed on a 
lower key by the use of black, Indian and Venetian 
red sind yellow ochre, and it is therefore of great 
importance that the art student, having once mastered 
the theory, should test it by experiments with a few 
selected pigments. and should realise for himself that 
Iumpblack and yellow ochre really give a green, and 
that he can get practically a complete absorption of 
the spectrum from not more than 
pigments. 


three or four 


It is also of importance that he should be trained to 
use a palette consisting of permanent pigments, and 
should avoid ss feu as possible those that are fugitive. 
It is therefore a pity to sve in a modern text-book an 
artist advised to use such pigments as crimson lake, 
carmine, indigo and gamboge. These should all be 
excluded. The writer has also apparently not realised 
the extent to which his theory will assist the artist 
who wishes to paint in the method of the French 
impressionist school by the juxtaposition of small dots 
of colour instead of by an actual mixing of the 


pigments. If, for instance, blue and yellow are 
painted in small dots side by side, from a_ little 


distance the effect is to give a grey and not a green; 
in fact, zreen the one colour which cannot be 
produced by such juxtaposition of pigment, but must 
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be obtained either by the use of a green pigment ot 
the mixing of a blue and yellow so as to leave the 
net result of their mutual absorptions. A short dis- 
cussion, therefore, of the French method of painting 
as opposed to the method of mixing pigments, and a 
statement of the actual results obtained by the 
blending in the eye of the lights reflected from two 
separate pure pigments painted side by side, would be 
of great value to the modern artist. Most of our 
painters to-day make use of both methods to get their 
effects, and would probabiv be much helped by being 
tanght a few fundamental principles. The only refer- 
ence which the author has to this method of painting 
is to be found on p. 60, where he says the designers 
avoid dirty tones by placing the pigments very close, 
with the alternate colours in dots and dashes, hut he 
does not seem to realise that the resulting colour may 
be quite different from that obtained by blending the 
pigments. 

There ix another difficulty which faces the artist in 


| dealing with acinal pigments, and which has not been 


discussed by the author. Many when mixed with 
white completely alter in tint, and the matter is not 
so simple as it would appear from the description ja 
the text of the graded tones to be obtained in this 
way. To take a simple instance, the great value of 
yellow ochre to an artist is that it can be mixed with 
white without an alteration in the tint, so that the 
yellow ochre let down with white has the same colour 
value to the eve. This is net true of most other 
yellows, and consequently vellow ochre is invaluable 
for producing the effect of bright sunlight falling on 
a white surface. With reference to the training of 
children in the meaning of colour, it is open to 
question if the modern kindergarten methods are 
The colours which are used in practice for 
training voung children, and from which they are 
supposed to build up various patterns, are remarkable 
for their peculiar ugliness and the hideous colour 
schemes which result from them. Children grow up 
with a beautiful perception of true colour schemes in 
many lands where the kindergarten methods have 
never been heard of, and one of our greatest diffi- 
culties at present that those engaged in trade 
processes which involve the use of colour have no fine 
sense of what is benntiful. It is surely an open 
question whether the hideous colours presented to 
very vouny children in the kindergarten classes are 
not positively injurious, and tend toe destroy any in- 
stinctive taste for colour with which they have been 
endowed by nature. 
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THE APES ROD Ge bate 
las of Canada. Prepared under the direction of J. 
White. Pp. 21; &3 plates. (Canada: Department 
of the Interior, Tyo.) 
HIS atlas, which has been compiled with great 
care, shows, in a form which can usually if not 


always be easily comprehended, much of the informa- 


tion which is at present obtainable concerning the 
Great Dominion. It contains about forty maps, and 
rather more thin that number of plates of diagrams. 
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Regarding the arrangement cf the maps it is unfor- 
tunate that some method more in agreement with the 
principles of geographical development has not been 
fillowed; why the distribution of telegraphs and tele- 
phones should precede that of temperature and rainfall 
is not easy to understand. In a few cases also the 
maps might have been improved; it is to be regretted, 
for example, that some other method than that chosen 
was not adopted to show the physical features of the 
land, at least in the better-known parts of the country. 
‘Lo mark everything above 2000 feet in height in one 
vf three shades of brown results in a map which is 
decidedly wanting in plasticity. The map showing 
drainage areas would also have been rendered more 
effective had it becn printed in different colours. 

The greatest defect, however, in this part of the 
atlas is the absence of a few maps illustrating and 
explaining the development of agriculture in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The value of the 
book would have been enhanced by the introduction 
of some maps similar to those which accompanied 
Prof. Mavor's report to the Board of Trade on wheat- 
¥rowing areas in Canada, showing the regions in 
which the cultivation of wheat is considered possible, 
the districts in which it is at present grown, the lands 
which have so far been occupied, &c. 

Considerable attention has been paid to meteorology, 
and some valuable information is given. Besides the 
isothermal charts, which show temperature reduced 
to sea-level, and therefore not particularly 
illuminating at first sight, in the case of Canada there 
aire several interesting maps showing the number ol 
days during the year in which the temperature is 
above 327, 407, 50°, 60°, and zo? respectively. It is 
to be hoped that in the course of time it will be 
possible to verify and extend this information, which is 
likely to be of great value in Canada, where it is 
directly conneeted with important agricultural pro- 
Iilems. Untortunately, we are not told over what 
period the observations have extended. Space will only 
permit us to remark that among the remaining maps 
there are several interesting ones showing the inter- 
ational boundary at various places, and several 
which show the railways of Canada, completed or pro- 
jected, along with the sphere of influence of each 
system. To many of the maps also are appended 
us -ful tables of statistics. 

That part of the atlas which is occupied by dia- 
grams contains a great deal of valuable information, 
information of a kind, however, which in the case of 
a country hike Canada begins to be out of date even 
before the publication of the worl: in which it is con- 
tained. Nevertheless, it suffices to show that within 
recent years the progress of Canada has been, on the 
whole, steady and continuous, even although the com- 
plete story of its development is not told here. A few 
exculiples will ilfustrate this. The occupied tand has 
increased from 36,000,000 acres (af which 17,000,000 
feres Were “improved ”’) in 1871 to 63,000,000 acres 
(of which 30,000,000 acres were ‘ improved ’’) in 1901. 
Vhe wheat arca has been largely extended, though we 
miss a few diagrams which would have made the 
extent of this increase visible at a glance. 
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The exploitation of the mineral wealth of Canada 
has increased very rapidly within the fast twenty 
years, and is still increasing, notwithstanding the 
greatly decreased amount of gold which has heen pro- 
duced within the last few vears. Regarding the forest 
products of the country, further information would 
have been welcome, and the same is true with regard 
to manufactures. The figures and diagrams which 
are given under this last head show that the capital 
invested had increased from 80,000,000 dollars in 1871 
to 450,000,000 dollars in 1901, while the number of em- 
plovees had risen from 180,000 to 313,000 during the 
same period. (The diagrams, however, do not make it 
clear how far these figures are comparable.) The 
chief manufacturing province is Ontario, while 
Quebee takes second place, and the remaining pro- 
vinces are of less importance. 

The most striking fact brought out by the series of 
diagrams on the foreign trade of the country is the 
extent to which the United States is taking the place 
of Great Britain as the chief importer into Canada. 
While Canada still sends more of her goods to this 
country than she does to the States, the latter country 
supplies her with more than twice the amount that 
Britain does. The latest figures given are for 1904, 
but since then the advance of the United States has 
been continued. 

-‘\ number of diagrams deal with population in 
various aspects. One of these shows the distribution 
of males und females in the different provinces, and 
incidentally throws light on the conditions of Hfe in 
different parts of the country. In British Columbia 
and the Territories, men outnumber women consider- 
ably; in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and .\lberta to a less 
extent, and elsewhere only very slightly. The death- 
rate in all the provinces is less than the average for 
the British Isles, except in the case of Quebec, where 
it is higher. In 189t Quebec was the most illiterate 
of all the provinces, but the large immigration from 
the continent of Europe during the following ten 
years has led to that position being taken by Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 

Yhere is much in the atlas which it is impossible to 
touch upon in this review. We can only express our 
gratification that the Canadian Government has seen 
its way to publish so important and valuable a work, 
and hope that the Governments of other countries may 
follow in its steps. 

A MNEIUL, JRUESIEONE OTE « 

.E Text-book of the Principles of Animal Histology. 
By Utrie Dahlgren and Wm. .\. Iepner. Pp. xiii+ 
515. (New York: The Macmillan Co.; London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 16s. net. 

te many respects Messrs. Dahlgren and INepner's 

‘Principles of Animal Histology ’? may be re- 
garded as a decided advance on the current text-book. 

It is no mere compilation; its method of treatment 

is novel, the subject-matter embraces a considerable 

amount of new and original work, and it presents a 

wider view of histological study than any previous 

treatise on the subject. 

The scheme of the book is the study of structure 
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based on functional value, the functions of the various 
tissues and organs being discussed as an introduction 
to their intimate structure. The scope is necessarily a 
very wide one, and as a consequence the description 
of detail is in many cases limited, and in some cases 
tends to obscurity. 

The authors confine their aim to general principles 
which shall serve as a broad foundation for further 
studies (wide preface). The treatise, however, is better 
adapted as a reference book for the more advanced 
student who has already some acquaintance with his- 
tological detail than as a guide to one commencing its 
study. 

Although the function of the structure is the key- 
plan of the work, insufficient force is given to the 
mutual interdependence of the two, the significance 
of a structure as a functional adaptation being fre- 
quently lost sight of. The statement in the preface 
that ‘tall structures exist only for the purpose of 
performing certain functions in some particular way ”’ 
is dangerous and open to misinterpretation, while the 
statement in the text (p. 185) that nerve cells of a 
size beyond a definite limit ‘are obliged to develop in 
their cytoplasm a set of channels that will serve to 
increase the power of nutritive exchange "’ is open 
to more than criticism, and is misleading to a degree. 

The various theories as to the intimate structure 
of protoplasm are fairly well given, but it is not made 
sufficiently clear that the hypothetical structure of 
protoplasm is largely founded on the examination of 
dead tissue, and that the appearances presented by 
tissues which have been treated by hardening and 
staining reagents may give a very inadequate picture 
of living matter. 

Electrical and light-producing organs are dealt with 
in chapters replete with instruction and teeming with 
interest, but the treatment of gas and heat production 
is not so satisfactory. It is not sufficiently insisted 
upon that the production of heat is a necessary con- 
comitant of most metabolic processes, while it 
pushing the processes of secretion too far to suggest 
that heat is to be regarded as the outcome of certain 
specialised granules for which the term ‘ thermo- 
chondria " is proposed (p. 141), or that the gas which 
fills the swim-bladder of a teleost fish first appears 
in special gas-secreting cells in the form of granules 
(p._ 334). 

Chondrostosis involves a bewildering succession of 
complicated changes, a convincing aceount of which 
has yet to be written. .\ perusal of its description 
in the work under notice (p. 70) will not bring con- 
fused ideas into order. The changes taking place are 
described as a transformation of hyaline cartilage into 
bone, that the process is fundamentally neoplastic not 
being recognised. The statement that ‘t when ossi- 
fication begins a vascular loop enters the bone bring- 
ing with it the various bone-making cells ‘* endows 
the blood-vessel with a poteney of active migration 
which it certainly does not possess; the so-called 
vascularisation of the cartilage certainly involves an 
active migration of cellular tissue, but the vessels 
which appear therein undoubtedly develop in situ. 
A description of the intermediate stage, the forma- 
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tion of a temporary metaplastic bone represented by 
the calcification of the cartilage, is omitted, the de- 
position of the lime salts being entirely ascribed to 
the osteoblasts. That the bone formation begins in 
the middle of the ‘t joint ’’ of an embryonic finger is 
a novel use of the term joint; it is perhaps popularly 
correct, but not to be expected in a scientific text-bools 
as a term defining a digital segment. one, it is 
stated, can be formed in the connective tissue, but 
no account is given of parostosis, and this omission 
is a serious one. 

Vertebrate histology, on the whole, receives scant 
treatment. and this will be felt in studying the abbre- 
viated descriptions of the retina (p. 255 ef seq.), the 
organ of Corti (p. 221), and the organs of digestion 
(chapter xv), but the authors hint that such matters 
are adequately dealt with in medical text-hooks, and 
this relative deficiency is more than compensated for 
by such able and comprehensive contributions as the 
sections dealing with nephridial tissues, mechanical 
protection, poisonous fluids, &e. 

The book is richly tlustrated; the figures, for the 
most part in black line, are exceedingly clear and 
instructive, and add vastly to the value of the worl: 
as a whole. Many of the illustrations are original; 
others are selected from well-known sources with a 
wise discrimination. 

The chapter on ‘‘ technic ” (1), although very abbre- 
viated, gives a good practical outline of general 
methods of hardening and staining, but the sugges- 
tions, scattered throughout the text, as to the methods 
for elucidating the details of special tissues are scanty 
in the extreme, and of no practical value. 

The whole bibliography is slender; the authors 
seem to have relied largely on the results of their own 
original research; this, however, adds greatly to the 
intrinsic value of the work. Typographical errors are 
numerous; ‘' Haidenhain ’’ in the text, and the titles 
of French and German papers quoted on pp. 166, 173, 
sor, &c., stand in need of correction. 

With some amendments in the text, a few more 
details concerning the preparation of tissues for ex- 
amination, and a more complete bibliography, Messrs. 
Dahlgren and Kepner’s treatise will prove an in- 
valuable addition to the library of the biologist. 


INDIAN WILD-FOWL. 

The Indian Ducks and theiy Allies. By E. C. Stuart 
Baker. Tp. xit+202; illustrated. (Bombay: Natural 
History Society; London: R. H. Porter, 1908.) 
ieuicowel. 25. net. 

HE enormous flocks in which many members of 
the duck tribe visit the plains of India during 

the cold season, coupled with the relatively large 
number of species by which the group is there repre- 
sented, affords ample justification for the issue of this 
handsome and superbly illustrated volume. For ihese 
swarms of ducks, geese, swans, and mergansers 
naturally attract the attention of a host of sportsmen, 
many of whom are anxious to identify the species of 
the birds which go to form their bag, and ascertain 
something about their natural history. Neither is the 
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book of less importance to the ornithologist—either 
professional or amateur—for Mr. Stuart Baker has 
much new matter to record concerning many of the 
species passed under review, while the thirty coloured 
plates—reproduced from sketches by Messrs. Grén- 
vold, Lodge, and Keulemans—have a distinct scientific 
value of their own, altogether apart [rom their beauty 
as works of art. 

The origin of the book dates from 1896, when the 
author was askcd to communicate a series of illus- 
trated articles on Indian ducks to the Journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society which should in- 
corporate the numerous notes on the group published 
in the Indian scientific journals and sporting papers 
since the issue of Hume and Marshall's well-known 
**Game-birds of India.’’ These articles were cam- 
menced in the eleventh volume of the aforesaid serial, 
and the worl: now before us is a reprint of the series, 
with such additions and emendations as were necessary 
to bring them up to date. 

Apart from the flamingoes, which are brigaded with 
the ducks under the general title of ‘‘ Chenomorphz,”’ 
the author recognises no fewer than forty-three repre- 
sentatives of the group as visiting or permanently 
residing in India. He is, however, somewhat of a 
“ splitter,’’ and certain of his species, as in the goose- 
section, would very probably be relegated to a lower 
grade by many naturalists. We are also inclined to 
disagree with his views as to the multiplication of 
generie groups. The division of the flamingoes into 
two genera, and likewise the splitting of the brent- 
geese into Rufibrenta and Branta, are examples of 
what appears to us totally unnecessary complica- 
tion in this matter. The author has, however, taken 
Count Salvadore’s British Museum catalogue of the 
group as his guide, and he has adhered religiously 
to the classtfication therein adopted. We confess to 
a feeling that it would have been better to follow 


the late Dr. Blanford's volume in the ‘* Fauna 
of British India, whereby greater simplicity would 


linve been secured, and at the same time some 
advance made towards uniformity in the names of 
Indian animals. In this connection we may note the 
urgent need of a proper table of contents at the com- 
mencement of the volume, the one which does duty 
therefor being too absurd for words, two out of its 
half-dozen items being “ title-page ’ and ‘‘ contents,” 
while a third is ‘‘ Indian Ducks.” 

For a book which must be largely patronised by 
sportsmen (if it is to make a profit), we also venture 
to think that too many technical terms, or definitions, 
are introduced without any sort of explanation. What, 
for instance, will the sportsman (or, for that matter, 
the amateur naturalist) make of the bald statement 
that the Chenomorphz are characterised by having 
the ‘* palate desmognathous,”’ or what will he under- 
stand by the ‘ neotropical region ?? If such expres- 
siuns are used at all, they ought to be adequately 
explained; but in our opinion they are altogether out 
of place in a work of this nature; the professional 
naturalist does not want them, and the amateur and 
the sportsman do not understand them. In the place 
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| of the former a statement to the effect that the palate 
in the dry skull is of the closed or bridged type, and 
that the difference between the bridged and the open 
or slit type may be realised by comparing the skull 
of a duck with that of a fowl, would have becn much 
more to the point; while as regards the latter it would 
have been infinitely better to use the ordinary names, 
South and Central America, in place of neotropical 
region. 

With these exceptions—if it be added that the author 
has an extremely old-fashioned and obsolete way of 
spelling Indian place-names—we have nothing but 
commendation for the volume before us, the species 
being clearly and carefully described, with full and 
well-written notices of their distribution and habits. 
As Mr. Baker observes, the collcetion and collation of 
a vast amount of scattered information concerning the 
Indian Anatida renders it from the first possible to 
know the extent of our information on the subject, and 
to realise what gaps require filling up. The book 
should be in the library of every Indian. sportsman, 
by whom it should be taken into camp in each winter’s 


sporting trip. Wee Wes 
BIOCHEMICAL MONOGRAPHS. 

The Nature of Ensyme Action. By Dr. W. M. Bay- 
liss, F.R.S. Pp. ixt+oo. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1908.) Price 3s. net. 

The Chemical Constitution of the Proteins, By Dr. 
R. H. Aders Plimmer. In two parts. Part i., 


(London : Long- 
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pp. Mi+100; part ii, pp. xi+66. 
mans, Green and Co., 1908.) 
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Neuere Ergebnisse auf dem Gebiete der spesiellen 
Eiweisschemie. By Emil Abderhalden. Pp. 128. 
(Jena: G, Fischer, 1909.) Price 3.50 marks. 
Intracellular Ensymes. .\ Course of Lectures given in 
the Physiological Laboratory, University of London, 
By Dr. H. M. Vernon. Pp. xit+240. (London: 
John Murray, 1908.) Price 7s. 6d, net. 
HE number of books issued in any particular 
subject is not always a sure criterion of the 
importance of that subject. In this particular instance, 
however, where a shower of five monographs has 
suddenly fallen, not only is the interest which bio- 
chemistry is at present attracting indicated, but a 
perusal of the books themselves shows that they deal 
with a subject of supreme importance both to the 


chemist and to the biologist. 

The first three on the list, that by Dr. Bayliss, and 
the two parts [rom the pen of Dr. Plimmer, are 
monographs which are being issued under the joint 
editorship of Dr. F. G. Hopkins, of Cambridge, and 
Dr. R. H. Aders Plimmer, of University College, 
London. To some extent the idea is similar to that 
underlying the issue of the ‘t Ergebnisse der Physio- 
lovie’ in Germany, only with this important differ- 
ence, namely, that the individual monographs or 
chapters (each written by someone who is master in 
that particular subject) are issued independently of the 
others, so that if necessity arises a new edition of any 
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one of them can be printed without re-issuing the 
whole series. Vhe rate of progress now being made 
in biochemical science is so rapid that this method of 
publication is the best that can be adopted for keeping 
abreast of increasing knowledge; and, in addition to 
this, those interested in any particular subject will be 
able to obtain the latest information at minimal 
expense, 

Dr. Bayliss’s essay on enzyme action is a fitting 
introduction to the series, not only because of its 
excellence, but also because it is becoming recognised 
that the action of ferments lies at the root of 
biochemical actions. Outside the living organism the 
same chemical changes can be made to occur, but 
only, as a rule, at a high temperature or by the aid 
of powerful reagents. In the body, the changes are 
produced at body temperature with far greater 
rapidity, and in the presence of moderate concentra- 
tions of acid or alkali. Vhe enzymes responsible for 
this action are catalysts; that is to say, their presence 
induces a rapidity in the chemical transformation of 
the substances they come in contact with, in a manner 
analogous to that seen in the action of inorganic 
catalysts. Any deviation from the laws of catalytic 
phenomena which they exhibit 
colloidal nature of the enzymes. This statement gives 
in brief the gist of the book. Such questions as the 
reversibility of ferment action, the nature of the com- 
pound between enzyme and substrate, and auto- 
catalysis both positive and negative are also discussed, 
the whole forming an up-to-date, clear and readable 
exposition of our knowledge on this most important 
subject, a subject which 1r. Bayliss’s own original 
work has done so much to elucidate. 

Dr. Plimmer’s work is a brief and masterly expasi- 
tion of the present state of protein chemistry, and is 
most appropriately dedicated to Prof. Emil Fischer, 
whose epoch-making discoveries have done so much 
to render clear what befere was so obscure. In the 
first of the two parts, the protein molecule as a whole 
is first examined, and then the individual aimino- 
acids which form its constituent units are treated, and 
finally, in the second pari, the attempts made by 
Fischer and his colleagues to build albumin from its 
constituent bricks are described. lt is in this last 
aspect that the subject is least complete, because, 
although Fischer has been successful in forming short 
linkages of amino-acids which he terms polypeptides, 
and although some of the longer chains he has con- 
structed bear a close resemblance to the peptones, it is 
well known that his ultimate aim, the synthesis of 
albuniin itself, has not yet been realised. One cannot, 
however, doubt that this culmination of his work is 
only a matter of time. 

Prof. Abderhalden, monograph, traverses 
much the same ground. Ile has been Prof. Fischer’s 
right-hand man throughout his arduous work, and so 
is well fitted to expound it. His pamphlet is a reprint 
of the chapter he has written on the subject in Karl 
Oppenheimer’s ** Handbuch der Biochemiec,** which is 
now issuing from the press. 

It must not be supposed that cither Dr. Plimmer's 
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or Prof. Apnderhalden's contributions to the subject 
cover the whole ground. In Oppenheimer's hand- 
book there are several other chapters on the proteins 
which deal with them from other points of view. 
There is, for instance, their importance from the 
biological side, and the réle they play in life and in 
the metabolism of living cells. But before it is pos- 
sible to understand that to the full, the chemistry of 
the protein molecule must be understood first. That 
is the foundation upon which the biologist must build, 
and that is the reason why so many researchers are 
spending their lives on the purely chemical aspect of 
this most important question. Proteins are the most 
abundant of the constituents of protoplasm; they are 
always present and never absent, and so far no other 
laboratory has succeeded in constructing them but 
the laboratory of the living cell. Chemists and 
biologists alike, however, are beginning to doubt 
whether proteins are exclusively endowed with the 
properties we term vital, and are beginning to direct 
their attention to some other substances which are 
universally present in protoplasm, and which manifest 
the character of lability to an even greater degrec 
than do some of the proteins. These substances are 
termed lipoids, and cholesterin and lecithin may be 
taken as examples of the class. As a rule they are 
present in much smaller quantity than are the proteins, 
but they appear to be an indispensable part of the 
living molecule. i 

In Dr. Vernon’s little book we return once more 
to the question of enzymes. It is the seventh of a 
series of books which Mr. Murray is issuing under 
the auspices of the University of London; like the 
others, it is the outcome of a course of lecures de- 
livered in the physiological laboratory of that institu- 
tion, and it will compare very favourably with its 
predecessors, : 

As already stated, it is becoming more and more 
clearly recognised that the activities of living 
protoplasm are bound up with the activities of fer- 
ments, the complex organic keys which are able to 
lock and unlock the unions beiween the elaborate 
molecular groups of which living material consists. 
The action of extra-cellular enzymes, such as pepsin 
and trypsin, which do their work outside the body- 
cells, has been familiar for many years. So also is 
the enzymatic activitv of such micro-organisms as 
yeast and bacteria. But the conception that meta- 
bolism in the higher organisms is mainly the result 
of ferment action in their cells is a comparatively new 
aspect of the subject, and consequently the one in 


which the gaps in our knowledge are the most 
numerous. Dr. Vernon himself, by his original work 


on autolysis, on tissue erepsin, and other ferments of 
similar nature, has done a good deal to hridge over 
these intervals, and is therefore well fitted to lecture 
upon and write about the subject in a systematic 
manner. The book that he has produced is eminently 
readable and highly instructive, and its perusal should 
be thoughtfully undertaken by all those interested in 
the mechanism of the many problems presented to the 
student of animal and vegetable life. We 1, [Ble 
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IEICE UES TEARS AVIOUNE WE IIUH Goss 

(1) Elementary Solid Geometry, including the Men- 
suration of the Soupler Solids. By W. H. Jaekson. 
Pp. xiit+159. (London: Edward Arnold, 1907.) 
Price 2s. 6d. 

(2) Euclid Simplified in :lecordance with the New 
University Regulations, with Additional Propositions 
and Numerous Examples. Fourth edition. By 
Saradaranjan Ray. Vp. svitaz1. (Calcutta: The 
City Book Society.) Price 1.8 rupees. 

(3) 1 Preliminary Geometry. By Nocl S$. Lydon. 
Pp. iv+ros. (London: Methuen and Co., n.d.) 
Prices: 

(4) Examples in 
Graphical, and 
PP py Nice sae 
Iintcemss: 

‘T) TIE study of three-dimensional geometry is 

generally more or less neglected in our 
schools; this exeellent text-book should materially help 
to correct this fault; its effect on the reader 
enhanee his sense of the importanee and attractive 
nature of the subjeet. In part i. the properties of the 
line and plane and of the simpler curved surfaces are 
demonstrated with Euclidean rigour, but with a de- 
lightful freshness which reeent reforms have done so 
much to encourage. Moreover, the numerous and 
well-chosen exereises, and the admirable figures and 

diagrams, are quite a feature of the book. Part ii. 

deals with the mensuration of solids. It is as effective 

as before; in stvle and treatment and in the diagrams 
und exercises the same high standard is maintained. 

Prof. Horace Lamb has written an appreciative pre- 

face, and there is no book on this branch of mathe- 

matics more worthy of adoption in our schools and 
colleges. 

(2) In this geometry, in order to preserve con- 
tinuity and for convenience of reference, the sequence 
and indeed the numbering of Euelid’s propositions are 
maintained, while the arrangement is designed to 
meet the requirements of the new syllabus of geometry 
for the matriculation examination of the Calcutta 
University, which will be found very similar to the 
schedules now prevailing in this eountry. In re- 
modeling Euclid aceording to this seheme, proposi- 
of minor importance are relegated to 
exercises, and new propositions are added. The 
cnuneiations and proofs are revised and often re- 
written. Many exercises are provided. The book will 
appeal to those who wish to follow the new methods 
with as litthe departure from the old as possible, and 
who are not prepared to uecept the reform in its 
entirety. 

(3) This useful little book gives a simple and orderly 
course of pruetical geometry for beginners, intended 
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(London: Methuen and Co., n.d.) 
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mechanies 1s gradually losing its significance, and it is 
now generally recognised that the subject of mechanics 
cannot be satisfactorily taught without some amount 
of experimental and practical worls done by the student 
himself. The present book is written from this point 
of view; the graduated series of examples, arranged 
in chapters, are experimental, numerieal and graphieal, 
and aie aecompanicd by just sufficient explanation and 
discussion of principles as, with the guidance of a 
teacher, will enable the student to dispense with an 
ordinary text-book. The apparatus used, while effec- 
tive for its purpose, is of the simplest charaeter, and 
is for the most part made by the student himself. 
Staties is fully diseussed before dynamies is taken up, 
a sequenee which, we think, is the right one. The 
conception is good and well worked out, and the book 
will commend itself to many teachers. 


TMOESPE GUE EVGONT REBUT LONS 2 O 
GEOLOGY. 

Die Eutstehung der Kontinente, der Uulkane und 
Gebirge. By P. O. Kohler. Pp. vit+58; 2 figures. 
(Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1908.) Priee 1.60 marks. 

Die geologischen Grundlagen der lbstammungslehre. 


By G. Steinmann. Pp. ix+284; 172 figures. 
(Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1908.) Price 7 marks. 


HESE two books have little in common exeept 
that they are both German speculative diseus- 
sions of geological principles. Herr P. O. Wohler's 
pamphlet on the origin of continents, voleanoes, and 
mountains is a eontribution to dynamical geology, in 
which he rejeets some of the most generally accepted 
facts in geological morphology, and opposes especially 
some of the main conelusions of Prof. Suess. The 
author denies the existence of ‘ Senkungsfelder,’’ or 
foundered blocks of the earth's erust, and he deelares 
that raised earth blocks—the Schollen of Suess—are 
statically impossible. Herr Kohler regards plutonic 
and voleanic intrusions as closely allied, and attaches 
great weight to the extent of plutonic activity; he 
describes the views of those whom he calls the 
“passive plutonists ’’ as erroneous in all important 
respects, and he traces their errors to two chief 
failacies—the secular cooling of the earth and its 
higher internal temperature. 

Prof. Steinmann’s baok is a bold attempt to re- 
classify the animal and vegetable kingdoms. He 
advocates principles whieh, if not altogether new, 
have long been out of fashion and lead to startling 
and ineredible results. Twenty years ago Prof. 
Steinmann was driven to study the bases of the current 


| theory of phylogeny, as it would not fit the faets; 


us a preliminary to a formal and deduetive study of | 


the subject. ‘Phe pupil becomes acquainted with the 
terminology and with the properties of the simpler 
plane figures, and to some extent is trained to use his 
reasoning faculties. The author is very successful in 
earrying out his scheme. 

(4) The distinction between theoretical and applied 
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and in this volume he gives a most interesting sketch 
of the history of the subject, followed by a statement 
of the principles and results obtained by his own long 


studies. Most paleontologists share Prof. Stein- 
mann’s faith in the importance of the historic 
evidence. The positive records of geology as to the 


succession of life on the world afford the ultimate 
test by which all theories of evolution must be judged. 
A sufficient volume of evidenee may not be collected 
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for several generations, but when it comes its con- 
clusions will have to be accepted, for it consists of the 
actual facts as to the development of life on the globe. 
The weight assigned by Steinmann to the value of 
the historic method is not exaggerated, but his methods 
of using it are open to question. 

He advances two main principles, racial immor- 
tality and the primary importance of external 
characters. He emphatically denies the current belief 
that whole classes of animals and plants have become 
extinct. He says groups of animals always survive, 
though we fail to recognise the connection between 
successive generations. That organic variation should 
never have followed unsuitable directions and that 
there are no dead ends in the tree of life is a startling 
doctrine. This principle of racial immortality leads 
Prof. Steinmann to conclusions which are not likely 
to be generally accepted. The trilobites, according 
to his views, must have lineal descendants, and he finds 
that various insects are the progeny of different 
families of trilobites. 

Prof. Steinmann’s second principle is equally revolu- 
tionary. He holds (p. 119) that ‘ for phylogeny the 
most significant characters are sculpture and form.” 
Engineers have been driven to give torpedoes shapes 
which resemble those of some sharks, some Mesozoic 
marine reptiles and whales. This external similarity 
is usually regarded as an adaptation to the physical 
necessities of rapid progress through water; but this 
homoplastic explanation is rejected by Prof. Stein- 
mann. In accordance with his view that form and 
sculpture are the best guides to relationships, he main- 
tains that the whales are the direct descendants of 
Mesozoic reptiles. The numerous characters in which 
the Cetacea agree with mammals and differ from 
reptiles Prof. Sicinmann dismisses as of secondary 
importance, and as duc to a sort of zoological fashion. 
He maintains that their external resemblances show 
that the various Cetacea are derived from various 
groups of reptiles. The Delphinidz (dolphins and 
porpoises), according to Steinmann, are the de- 
scendants of the Ichthyosaurians, the sperm whales 
of the Plesiosaurs, and the whalebone whales of such 
reptiles as Clidastes and Mosasaurus. Similarly, he 
derives the Casuaries from Ceratosaurus, the Pata- 
gonian Miocene bird Phororhacos from Belodon, and 
the walrus from Dinoceras. 

Prof. Steinmann’s views as to the relationships of 
various invertebrates and plants are equally startling. 
The tunicates he represents ingeniously as shell-less 
descendants of the Rudistidw, and the characters 
believed to counect the ascidians with the ancestors 
of the invertebrates, he says, are af secondary import- 
ance, and have been recently acquired. 

Prof. Steinmann has done such valuable work both 
in paleontology and geology that his views are always 
entitled to careful consideration; but he must not be 
surprised if the arguments in his present essay are 
generally dismissed as unconvincing, for they require 
the re-classification of both animal and vegetable 
kingdoms on lines which have been almost unani- 
mously rejected by modern biologists. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 
Das Gebiss des Menschen und der Anthropomorphen. 


Vergleichend-anatomische Untersuchungen. Zu- 
gleich etn Beitrag sur mensehlichen  Stamon- 
geschichte. By Dr P. Adloff. Pp. 165; 9 text- 


figures, 27 plates. (Berlin: Julius Springer, 1908.) 


Price 15 marks. 

Tuts excellent book is part of the literature of an 
arduous if somewhat wordy warfare concerning the 
genealagy of mankind in general and of that variety 
in particular known as the ‘‘ Neanderthal” or 
‘Spy’? man which broke out some years ago 
amongst the anatomists along the Rhine valley, and, 
as this work shows, is still being carried on with 
great vigour. The outbreak was really a consequence 
of the discovery of Pithecanthropus erectus by Eugéne 
Dubois in 1894. In the light of that discovery, Prof. 
Schwalbe, of Strassburg, commenced a critical re- 
examination of the remains of the Neanderthal-Spy 
race, and came to the conclusion that they could not 
be regarded as ancestral to modern Europeans owing 
to their many physical peculiarities, and that they 
constituted a species of mankind, to which the name 
Homo primigenius was applied. 

Prof. Nollmann, of Basel, slighted the specific marks 
assigned by Schwalbe to Homo primigentus, and set 
out to find the ancestry of modern man in a race of 
pygmies, with as yet but little success. Then came 
the discovcry of the Krapina men in Croatia by 
Gorjanovic-lsramberger, with teeth belonging to some 
ten individuals in excellent preservation, and of a type 
almost unknown among modern men. While the dis- 
coverer regarded the Krapina men as mere variants 
of modern man, Adloff excludes them from the 
ancestry of modern Europeans, and gives them the 
specific name of Homo anttquus, 

The discussions and the disputes have been widened 
by the Dutch anatomists, Nlaatsch (now in Breslau) 
and Boll, of Amsterdam, the first of whom upholds 
the theory that man and anthropoids have sprung 
independently from a lemuroid stock, while the 
second mainiains that the old-world apes and monkeys 
are derived from a stock akin to the South American 
monkeys. It was to clear up the points in dispute 
that Dr. Adloff produced the work under review; 
but it is to be feared their settlement is as far off as 
ever. Dr. .\dloff has made a special study of teeth 
and has taken much pains to obtain access to all 
available miatcrial. He has described and figured all 
he has seen with accuracy, and thus produced a work 
which must prove of the greatest value to all who are 
investigating the problems connected with the origin 
of man. The facts will stand, but it is to be feared 
that most of the author’s inferences are not of an 
abiding valuc. The discussion has scarcely received 
the attention it deserves in England; the present 
position of matters may be gleaned frem this work. 


The Hope Reports. Vol. vi. (1906-8). Edited by 
Prof. E. B. Poulton, FLR.S. (Oxford: Printed for 
private circulation by H. Hart, 1908.) 

THE memoirs contained in the bully sixth volume of 

the Hope Reports were published separately in the 

course af the two years from June, 1906, to June, 
1g08. They bear eloquent witness to the quantity and 
quality of work which is being turned out by the 

Hope Department of Zoology in the University of 

Oxford. The first ten memoirs are chiefly or wholly 

concerned with bionomic subjects—e.g. particular 

cases of mimicry sometimes studied on the spot, the 
recent developments in the theory of mimicry, experi- 
ments on seasonally dimorphic forms, the natural 
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attitudes of rest in British moths, predaceous insects 
and their prey. .\ subject like the last, for instance, 
worked out by the cooperation of many naturalists, 
commends itself as zoological work of the soundest 
sort; it brings together a mass of trustworthy in- 
formation in regard to insect natural history, it has 
an obvious bearing on the theory of selection, and it 
makes towards supplying a trustworthy basis for 
practical measures. Three of these interesting 
bionomical memoirs are contributed by Dr. F. A. 
Dixey, two by the [lope professor, and one each by 
Messrs. T. R. Bell, \. H. Hamm, S$. L. Hinde, W. J. 
Kaye, and 5S, .\. Neave. Three papers by Dr. Long- 
staff contain records of obscrvations—chiefly bionomic 

on inscets met with in various parts of the world. 
Vhen follow papers, chiefly of a systematic nature, on 
Blattide by Mr. R. Shelford, on *‘ grasshoppers ”’ by 
Dr. J. lL. Hancock, on beetles by Commander J. J. 
Walker. .\fter these the volume ends, as it began, 
with bionomical inquiry, from) which modern ento- 
mologists are seldom far away. We cannot loolx over 
a volume like this (reviving our recollections, in some 
cases, of papers we had read before) without feeling 
afresh that the entomologist, more, perhaps, than 
most naturalists, has his finger on the pulse of evolu- 
tion. The Hope Reports show that he is not unaware 
of his great opportunities. 


Calcul graphique et nomograplhie. 
Pp. xxvit3o24+nii. (Paris; 
Price 5 francs. 

Tue ** Encyclopédie scientifique’ of which this book 

forms one volume is intended ultimately to consist of 

tooo -volumes divided into 40 sections, written by 
specialists in different sciences, and edited by Dr. 

Toulouse. While aiming at the completeness of an 

encyclopacdia, it differs from most publications bearing 

that name in that it eonsists of small volumes, each 
treating of one subject, instead of bulky volumes, each 
containing a number of widely diverse articles. 

In this volume M. d’Oeagne deals with graphical 
methods of computation, a subjeet in the development 
of which he has himself played an important part. It 
is pointed out that such methods are sufficiently 
accurate for the solution of most problems, financial 
calculations and certain geadetic operations constitut- 
ing an exception, though even in these graphic 
methods may play an important part. The first part 
of the book deals with graphical algebra and graphic 
methods of integration, the second with nomography. 
The latter subject is treated from two points of view, 
between which a kind of principle of duality exists— 
the method of concurrent lines, and the method of 
collinear points, In the former the relation between 
three variables is determined hy the intersection of the 
lines corresponding to constant values of the respective 
variables; in the latter three straight or eurved lines 
ure scaled, and the simultaneous values of the variables 
are represented by collinear points on the scales which 
ean be read off by laving a ruler across them. In Prof. 
d‘Ocagne's hands this method has effected quite a re- 
yolution in simplifving numerical approximations, and 
it has the merit of being easily extended to more than 
three variables. 


Ry M. d’Ocagne. 
Octave Dion, 1908.) 


Mythenbildung und Erkenntnis. 
Tp. viii+ 312. (Leipzig: 
Price 5 marks. 

Tis is an interesting contribution to the literature 

which in recent times has been filling up the gap be- 

tween mathematics and philosophy. In it the author 
traces the origin of mythieal superstitions in primitive 
races and their subsequent replacement by the critical 
methods of exact analysis. He further discusses the 
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By G. F. Lipps. 
B. G. Teubner, 1907.) 


application of symbolic methods to the representation 
of phenomena connected with the universe, with ex- 
istence, and with thought. The book forms a suitable 
sequel to Poincaré’s ‘* Sctence and Hypothesis,’’ and 
is published in the form of the third of a series of 
books bearing the title of Poincaré’s volume. While 
covering a somewhat different field, Dr. Lipps’s 
method of treatment is more constructive in character. 
He has attempted to build up a connected theory 
rather than to ask the invariable question, Why? 


The Old Yellow Book. By Charles W. Hadell. 
Pp. viliteclxii+345. (Washington: Carnegie In- 
stitution, 1908.) 

Tue first part of this large volume consists of a com- 
plete photographic reproduetion of the ‘ Yellow 
Book,’ now in the library of Balliol College, which 
formed the theme of Browning's poem, ‘t The Ring 
and the Book." his is followed by an English trans- 
lation, as well as translations of two other sources of 
information relating to the Franceschini murder case, 
and an essiuy by the author on ‘* The Making of a 
Great Poem.”’ The photographie reproductions, as the 
author points out, are of first importance to secure the 
seholarly world against the possible destruction of the 
unique copy in Balliol College. At the same time, 
seeing that a few blemishes, due to creases in the 
original bool, have been removed, and that the pages 
have been re-numbered, it seems a pity that the present 
book was not properly guillotined before being issued 
to the publie. 


JEJE IIIB GEC) IE1GUS, IS IDIUIOUK 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Netther can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for thts or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 


On the Magnetic Aciion of Sun-spots. 


Ir was perhaps to be expected that the recent discovery 
of the Zeeman effect in the spectra of sun-spots should 
revive the idea of a direet magnetic action originating 
in the sun and observable at the surface of the earth. A 
numerieal estimate is therefore called for as to the magni- 
tude of the disturbance which might be produced by such 
a direet action. 

A solar vortex involving electrie circulation, and con- 
sequently magnetie fields, will be most favourably placed 
to produce magnetic action if its apparent position is at 
the centre of the solar dise. If we consider the dis- 
turbed area, whieh for convenience I shall call the 
spot, as a magnetie pole, the first question that arises 
refers to the whereabouts of the opposite pole. We 
may place it at the further end of the solar diameter 
passing through the spot, and thus again assume the 
most favourable conditions. If, now, the vertical forees 
on the solar surface are treated as made up of a series 
of spherical harmonics, we need only consider the first 
term from which forces varying inversely as the cube of 
the distance are derived, because the numerical values of 
the forees derived from the higher terms are, at the 
distance of the earth, at least a hundred times weaker. 
Write, therefore, for the vertical foree F 


F=By+higher terms, 
where yw is the cosine of the solar co-latitude measured 
from the spot. 
The coefficient B is determined in the usual way by 
man 
| Fudu 
as 
As the spot is confined to a small region, for which 
w#=1, and F has only finite values over this region and 
at the opposite pole, we may for the left-hand side of the 
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equation substitate 2a, where a is the area of the spot 
measured in terms of the solar hemisphere. This leads to 
Dalia 
force will not be constant over the whole 
spot area, but we may now take F to be the average 
vertical force, and its variations are immaterial when it 
is only a question of evaluating the order of magnitude of 
the effect. At the distance of the earth the corresponding 
force acting in a direction radial from the sun is equal to 


The vertical 


ix’, where a is the angular semi-diameter of the sun 

viewed from the carth (a°=10-'), 

If we adopt Zeeman’s csitmate of 3000 C.G.5. for F, 
the ony remaining quantity to be estimated fe NCE 


may take account of the greatest possible collective effect 
of all spots by imagining them all of 
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It is unusual for the Kew magnetic curves to show 
any record whatever of carthquakes. On the few past 


occasions when the miugnetie traces have shown anything, 
it has taken the shape ot a burr of vague outline, indicating 
that the magnets have been put in oscillation. (Ordinary 
Magnetic changes are not discontinuous, and for these the 
magnets arc practically dead-heat.) The present occusion 
is, 1 think, unique in that not one, but several, of these 
burrs are distinctly visible in the original declination curve, 
though in a copy they will, 1 fear, be indistinet. The 
time scale is only 15mm. to the hour, and an uncertainty 
of at least 0-5 minute must be allowed in estimates of time. 
To prevent prejudice, the four burrs distinctly seen were 
measured prior to un inspection of the Milne trace, and 
the times allotted were respectively 32, 36, go, and 47 


the same polarity and placed a. the 
centre of the solar disc; @ then re- 
presents the total spotted area which 
mav be obtained by reference to the 
Greenwich tables. If we inclade in 
the spot urea the penumbra as well 
as the umbra, we find the average 
value to be about 500 in millionths 
of the sun’s hemisphere, but in years 
of sun-spot maxima this number will 
be considerably exceeded. ‘Taking the 
vear 1893, which was the  mose 
prominent sun-spot year since 1870, 
I find that on August 7 the vulue of 


a@ owas 5128 in the above units. 
Writing o-oo5 for a. the radial solar L 
force is found from the above  cx- 


pression to be 45x 107° C.G.S. On 

the Greenwich curves such a foree 

would be represented by a displacement of one-tenth of a 
millimetre. 

The magnetic fields on the sua, on which our culeuls- 
tions are based, cannot, of course, form or disappear 
suddenly, and in view of the smalfness of the effect the 
only qaestinn that can arise is whether, if persistent for 
a safficiently long time, periodic variations might just be 

weable. Some years ugo | worked out in fall the 
periodic effects of a magnetised and rotating sun (Phil. 
Mag., vol. xlvi., p. 395, i898). The main periods intro- 
duced ure two, one of twenty-nine days, if the synodie 
revolution of the sun is twenty-seven days, and one equal 
in length to the sidereal dav. (The period of twenty-seven 
davs drops oot altogether.) As regards the former period, 
it could only show itself if the magnetic state of the sun 
persisted for a sufficiently long period, and would probably 
even then escape detection owing to its smallness. 

Similarly, the sidereal period would be hidden” behind 
that of equal period and much Jarger amplitude which 
is intraduced by the seasonal fluctuation of the ordinary 


diurnal period; but we need not enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the possibility of tracing minute cffeets. My 


main object has been to show that the magnetie disturb- 
anee hitherto ssaciated with the state ef the sun’s surface 
cannot be acceunted for by the direet magnetic action of 
Prof. Dide'’s clectrie vortices. 

ARTHUR SCUUSTER, 


Kew Records of the Italian Earthquake, 


THe accompanying traces show records of the Ttalan 
earthquake ot December 28, 1998, given by the Milne 
scismograph and the declination magnetograph respectively 
at Kew. The former shows a very sudden arrival of 
ic waves of some magnitude at 4h. 23-611. a.m. 
If these represent “* preliminary tremors"? 
an earthquake originating in Italy, about 2000 kilo- 

ay, one would expect the large waves not to 
until some seven minutes Jater. Ordinarily, the 
mplitude occurs some little time after the large 


In the present case, however, the 
n n at either gh. 31-1m. or gh. 32-7m., 
the la overlapping at both these times. ‘This 
nean t of more than 17 mm. at the end of 
the boom 
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minutes after 4 a.m. Vhese answer apparently to the 
seismic movements of which the measured times are 32-7 
(or 31-17), 35-5, 39:6, and 46-7 minutes after the hour. 
The original declination trace shows u distinct movement 
at 427, but this is of a different type, and may not be of 
seismic origin. Yhere is also at 4.23 or 4.24 a very fuint 
suggestion of movement. This may answer to the com- 
mencing seismic movement, but, unlike the other move- 
ments on the declination trace, it was not noticed until 
after the Milne record had been examined, and it should 
be regarded as doubtful. 

The horizontal-force curve showed only one conspicuous 
burr, the measured time for whieh was 4-33. For some 


lime prior to 4.23 the edge of the declination curve w4s 
pretty sharp, and apparently no distarbance existed. Any 
magnetic effect originating at the seat of the earthquale 
should have affected the Kew magnets several minates in 
advanee of the carliest seismic record. Thus in this case, 
at least, the movements shown on the magnetic curves ure 
of purely mechanical origin—the magnetograph acting its 
a seismograph—or else they represent some magnetic effect 


arising in the near neighbourhood on the arrival there 
of the earthquake way 

The periods of the declination and horizontal-force 
magnets and of the Milne boom are respectively about 


104, 132, and 172 seconds, «md as recorders of carthquakes 
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none of the three is dead-beat. Thus the apparent ampli- 
tudes of the records will depend on the proximity of the 
natural periad to that of the scismic wave. This may 
necount for the fact that whilst the scismograph and the 
horizontal-force magnet indicate a maximum of disturb- 
ance at from 4.31 to 4.33, the declination magnet indicated 
more disturbance at 4.36. .\ movement of 17 mm. on the 
seismic trace answers to a tilt of fully 9”, but it may be 
produced in a varicty of ways, and no immediate deduc- 
tion is possible as to cither the character or the amplitude 
of the disturbing motion. C. Cree. 
January 1. 


[Added January 4.—.An examination of the glass scale 
used with the magnetic curves shows that a correction 
of about —o0-5 minute is required to the times deduced by 
it. his brings the above times from the magnetic and 
stismic curves into even more perfect agreement.] 


The Commercial Products of India. 


iv is not customary for an author to reply to his 
reviewers, but I trust vou will permit me to depart from 
that usage. Captain A. T. Gage, saperintendent of the 
Roval Botanie Gardens, Calcutta, stands, to my recent 
work ‘ The Commercial Products of India,”’ in an entirely 
different position from an anonymons reviewer, and his 
opinion, as expressed in certain passages of the notice 
published in Nature of December 17, 1908, therefore seems 
to me to call for a reply. 

Captain Gage accuses me of having “ annecessarily span 
out ’’ certain articles by a “* failure to discriminate between 
essential and soperfluovs information and between proved 
facts and mere opinions not worth recording.”’ He then 
proceeds to cxemplify that contention by quoting one 
scntence regarding tea. Removed from its context, that 
particular passage might fall under the condemnation he 
has passed upon it, but when read in connection with the 
sentences immediately preceding and following, its mean- 
ing and value are, | venture to think, abundantly brought 
out. The contention, it will be seen, is advanced that 
even in China tea appears to have been first used as a 
vegetable or medicine, and that it was not antil the fourth 
century that its modern usage asx a beverage began to 
altract attention. If I am justified in assaming that many 
of my reuders may find interesting what had proved such 
to myself, it seems likely that the fact that the habit of 
te: drinking is not very ancient, even in China, will not 
be regarded as superfluous information. 

Then, again, Captain Gage apparently objects to mv 
method af exemplifying the failure, so far, with rhea 
caltivation in Kangra. I have given prominence (so he 
aflirms) to the fascinating effect on myself personally of 
the undying faith of a very old lady. Now anyone at all 
familiar with the recurrent interest in rhea and China 
grass—aware, in faet, of the extent of capital even now 
at stake—would hesitate to pronounce rhea, as Captain 
Gage has done, ‘a distinctly doubtful crop.’’ The fibre, 
at all events, is in itself immensely valuable, hence, in 
reviewing India’s position in the controversy of future 
production, I felt myself compelled to give actual results 
in preference to dogmatic pronouncements. My posi- 
tion regarding India’s future participation is briefly that, 
while we have the ‘‘undying faith’? of some of the 
pioneers, the results so far attained have not heen exactly 
favourable; but I have urged that there is distinctly a 
future for the crop when certain misleading statements 
and miscanceptians have been effectively removed. — In 
other words, | by no means cancar with Captain Gage 
that rhea is ‘ distinetly a doubtful crop.” 

But my reviewer has fallen foul of me because my 
abridged articles on 16a and rhea (as he thinks) are longer 
than the ariginals. Perhaps 1 may be permitted to ex- 
plain that the chief difficulty I experienced in writing the 
work in guestion was the necessity, imposed nn me, to 
restrict and restrain my efforts on every hand by caleula- 
tions or rxtios of space to articles, and by the final 
acenmplishment of the entire task within one valume. 
Captain Gage's criticisms an the science of circamscrip- 
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tion are, in fact, exuinples of that very difficulty, only 
that he fails in the all-important detail of accuracy. If 
he will consult again the original worl: he will perhaps dis- 
cover that it often happened that a subject was there dealt 
with under two or more positions. In the new work each 
had to be disposed of once and for all. Hence Bochmeria 
nivea—-Rhea—does not have filteen pages in the old and 
sixteen pages in the new work, as Captain Gaage affirms, 
but sixty and sixteen pages respectively. So also Camellia 
thea—Tea—does not have fourteen pages in the old and 
thirty-five pages in the new wark, as Captain Gauge also 
affirms, but eighty-two and thirty-five respectively. The 
articles on these two subjects thus occupy, as near as 
possible, the exact spaces reserved far them in the scheme 
of the new publication. GEORGE Watt. 
Richmond, December 19, 1908. 


Tbe [sothermal Layer of the Atmosphere, 


{ wave read with much interest the letters on this sub- 
ject that appeared in Nattre during last February and 
March, und also the account of the discussion at 
the British Association (NaruRE, October 1, 1908), and 
my only excuse for re-opening the question at this late 
date is thut a point seems to have been overlooked which 
appears capable of explaining the phenomena without any 
appeal to an isothermal laver. Both in the correspondence 
and in the discussion several physicists cast doubt on the 
accuracy of the thermograms, but, so far as I have seen, 
only Mr. .\. lL. Rotch, at the British Association, men- 
tioned that his instruments were verified for low tempera- 
tures and pressures. The following physical effect on the 
barographs does not appear to have been mentioned, and 
I should be glad to know what precautions are taken to 
eliminate it in practice. Pressures are necessarily regis- 
tered by aneroids, and it appears to be assumed throughout 
all these discussions that a lower pressure on an aneroid 
means a higher altitude, bat this is not so. In 1892, when 
I was a temporary observer in Ben Nevis Observatory, Mr. 
Edward Whymper visited the district to have some four- 
tcen or fifteen aneroids of various sizes compared with the 
mercurial barometers at the low-level station, and as soon 
as possible afterwards at the top of the hill. [t was in- 
variably found that the indexes kept on falling after the 
aneroids had been brought to rest in the observatory. The 
rate of fall was at first fast, bat became slower as time 
went on, and it depended upon the difference of pressures 
between ihe iwo stations and also upon the time taken in 
transit from one to the other, being greater for greater 
differences of pressure and less for longer times of transit. 
The aneroid wovld tend to give the true pressure 
immediately on arrival or after some hours, according as 
the standardisation had been rapid or slow. The effect is 
due to a kind of elastic fatigue, and was reversed oan 
returning the aneroids to sea-level. 

Mite, ot SMiewllris, JERS, (Ueiore, eves Sora sell ISS 
p- 530), has shown that up to the altitudes corresponding 
to pressures of ahont 100 millimetres of mercury the 
velocity of the balloons increases slightly, but at thes 
aititudes it decreases so suddenly that the hypothetical 
balloons with which he deals must there hive censed rising. 
It is clear that at such altitudes the conditions are most 
favourable to the operation of clastic fatigue. The chang. 
of pressure to which the aneroid has been subjected is 
considerable ; the time of ascent its fairly rapid, and the 
velocity is suddenly destroyed; but although the balloon 
may ceuse to rise, the apparent pressure docs not cease 
to fall. Consequently, when the barogram is deciphered. 
if the effect of elastic fatigue is ignored, an increased 
height will be inferred at the same epoch as a ennstant 
temperature. There may even be an increase of tempera- 
tare if the balloon should leak slightly or if the gas should 
be sluggish in acquiring the low temperature of the air 
into which it has risen, and, cooling somewhat, causes 
the halloon to deseend slightly. It should he remembered 
that at these altitudes a small change of pressure corre- 
soands ta a very cansider-hle change of altitude, so that 
this effect af fatigue would be greatly exaggerated. The 
great differences of altitude at which the isathernal lay-r 
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has been met woul mn the ubove suppositio.., receive a 
simple explanation in the varying mean densities of the 
balloon and its contained gas on different occasions, since 
the balloon will come to rest when its mean density is 
equal to that of the air in which it floats. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to recall 
that an increased velocity of the balloon does not indicate 
an ascensional current, nor does a decreased velocity 
indicate a downpour of air. In the latter case, what has 
more probably happened is that the batloon has crossed 
a surface of discontinuity in density, and is less buoyant. 

J. 1. Craic. 

Survey Department, Giza, Egypt, December 5, 1908. 


lr docs not appear to me that the explanation suggested 
by Mr. Craig is tenable. 1 will first state that the instru- 
ments used in England are calibrated over the whole range 
of conditions to which they may be exposed by placing 
them in a glass vessel so that they are completely covered 


by liquid which has been cooled to the desired temperature | 


by solid CO,, and then exhausting the air by a pump. 
Thus the instrument is exposed at the same time to the 
conditions of pressure and temperature which it will meet 
with in use. This is done both before and after cach 
ascent, unless, as sometimes happens, such damage is done 
by the finder as to render the second calibration impossible. 
On the Continent, at one station at least, and perhaps at 
most, the pressure is reduced slowly for the express pur- 
pose of mecting the point raised by Mr. Craig. In 
England, and for the same reason, air is generally left in 
the anervid box. Very thin metal is used; the box is dried, 
the faces are squeezed together so that they nearly touch, 
and the box is then sealed up. The result is that the 
pressure scale depends on the clasticity of the enclosed air 
chiefly, and only slightly on the clasticity of the metal. 
Of course, there is a large correction for temperature 
which involves extra trouble in the calibration, but, on the 
whole, 1 believe this system to be the more accurate. 

The lag of an aneroid box no doubt produces the results 
described by Mr. Craig, but the error so produced, when 
expressed as a percentage of the whole deflection of the 
box, is, | think, small. We have many records in which 
the isothermal part of the trace covers morc than 100 mm. 
of pressure, and an error of this magnitude could not 
possibly be produced by the clastic fatigue of the box. 
Further, in general the balloons burst while they are 
rising; they start with an ascensional velocity of more 
than 600 feet per minute, and we have good ground for 
thinking that the pace is accelerated towards the top. 
They fall in about half the time they take to rise, and 
hence, unless there be an isothermal layer, the instrument 
cannot remain in air at the same temperature for sufficient 
time for the slow expansion of the box to tale place. If 
further cvidence is required it may be given in the fact 
that the up and down traces show, with hardly an excep- 
tion, practically identical temperatures, especially in the 
isothermal region, where, if a lag came into play, they 
ought to be most divergent. 

With regard to ascending and descending currents, we 
know from our experience with kites that such exist. 
The pressure of the air must be continuous, but discontinuity 
in the density may arise from an inversion, the tempera- 
ture suddenly rising with the height. Five degrees centi- 
grade is a not uncommon amount, but this means a 
change of density of less than 2 per cent. The free lift 
of a halloon in these ascents is about equal to the whole 
weight lifted, and hence a sudden change of 5° C. may 
mean a change of 4 per cent. in the free lift. To meet 
this the square of the velocity must change by 4 per cent. 
and the velocity by 2 per cent. This is of quite a different 
order to the observed variations in the vertical velocity, 
which in the lower strata may reach s0 or more per cent. 
It would be of interest to know the rate at which the gas 
inside approximates to the outside temperature, and the 
amount of difference which may arise from solar insola- 
tion. 

No doubt the point raised by Mr. Craig is an important 
one, and may ftead to serious errors in the height unless 
especial care is taken to guard against it, but it cannot 
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account for the observed phenomena. In England, at 
least, we have never claimed great accuracy in the re- 
corded heights, and | do not believe such accuracy to be 
possible, but our traces show the commencement of the 
isothermal part at 10 to 12 kilometres, and the balloons 


often reach 18 kilometres. That elastic fatigue can 
account for the space between 11 und 18 kilometres is 
out of the question. W. H. Dixes. 


Curious Effect of Surface Ablation of a Glacier. 


DerinG a traverse of the Gorner Glacier last summer, a 
peculiar feature in connection with the surface ablation 
came to my notice which I have never seen described or 
even referred to. | therefore venture to give a short 
description of this interesting phenomenon. The surface 
of the glacier is studded with the usual pools of clear 
water, due to clusters of small stones which become heated 
and sink some distance in the ice, the north and south 
retaining walls of the pool sloping in a northerly direction. 

On the southern or sunny side of most of the pools 
there was 2 spine-like projection of ice standing vertically 
from the gencral surface, and tapering upwards to a jagged 
knife-edge with an east and west alignment. Upon the 
northern rather flat (or slightly concave?) sides of these 
spines there were sometimes vertical ridges, and at 
irregular intervals the remains of thin, horizontal shelves 
of ice, which represented former levels of the water in the 
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Spine-like projections of ice upon the sunny side of pools (formed by clusters 
of small stones) on the Gorner Glacier, August, 1908. Height about 
18 inches. 


pools. The sketch roughly shows this disposition. At the 
time there wus no opportunity of making accurate measure- 
ments; many of the spines, however, were at least 
18 inches high, and there appeared to be a proportional 
relation between the height, width, and breadth of the 
spine and the width and depth of the pool. Apparently 
each projection is the relic of what was the southern wall 
of the pool when the general surface of the glacier was 
at a higher level (as shown by the horizontal shelves of 
iec), and which by some means, perhaps partly because 
that wall is in shade, has been maintained at a low 
temperature, and thus enabled to resist the general surface 
ablation. BERNARD SMITH. 
Blackheath. 


Moral Superiority ? 


Is this worthy of record as exceptional? 1 fed the birds 
with soft lumps of bread (not crumbs) this morning; there 
was a strong frost and 6 inches of snow. The first instant 
arrivals were two redbreasts and a blue tit. All three 
flew to the same lump of bread; but the little tit turned 
with fury on his two (ordinarily) combatant opponents, 
drove them away, and—while 1 watched—took his fill of 
the bread he had won until the usual crowd of sparrows 
appeared, when he decamped with what was left of his 
meal, and then the redbreasts—as always—ruled the roost. 

F. C. Conxstasce. 

Wick Court, near Bristol, December 30, 1908. 
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MCU E NENG 16k 
V1.—Tne Finpixe or 
(1) By Solstitial Aignments. 
Es the astronomical study of ancient monuments, the 
archawologist’s measures of azimuth and altitude 
enable him to determine the declination of the celestial 
bodies the rising and setting places of whieh are 
indicated by the direction of avenues or of outstanding 
stones seen from the centre of a circle, 


But this, after all, is but the means to an end; it is 
only a first step. 

The sceond step is to find, if possible, from the 
declinations, the time at which the sun or a star 


oecupied these declinations. This tells us when the 
“ancient ’? stone monument was set out, and because 
the monument is an ancient one it is certain that the 
declination of the sun at a solstice and that of the 
stirs were different from what they are now. 1 will 
deal with the sun first. 
In cunsequence of causes which need not be gone 
Obliquity Years 
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Fic. 25.—Variation of the Obhquity-of the Ecliptic, 100 A.D.-4o0o B.C. 
angle between the plane of the earth’s 
equator und of the ecliptic called the obliquity of the 
ecliptic is getting smaller. The result is that the sun's 
declination at a solstice, whieh defines the value of the 
obliquity, is less now than it was in times past. 

This rate of change is very slow, as will be gathered 
from the diagram—Fig. 25—a little more than half a 
degree in 4ooo years. The present value is 23° 27/; in 
1680 B.c., the date of the erection of the sarsens at 
Stonchenge, aceording to the measures made by Mr. 
Penrose and myself, it was 23° 55’. 

Now in these latitudes this change of half a degree 
in declination produees a greater change in the 
azimuth. Ina previous diagram I have given not only 
the solstitial azimuth at the present day, in lat. 50° N., 
but also that of 1680 pR.c., showing that there is a 
difference of nearly one degree; still, this is not certain 
of detection considering monument conditions. 

Henee, in attempting to deduce a definite date from 
a solstitial alignment, favourable conditions of the 
monument, such as the avenue at Stonehenge, and 
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exceedingly careful observations are absolutely 

Besenta Any others are praetically valueless, 


because, as will be gathered from the curve, Ug, BR, 
an error of only to’ in the derived declination pro- 
_ duces an error of some 1300 years in the date. 
It is only the solstitial alignment that ean help us, 
in consequence of the sun then arriving at the extreme 
declination. .\n equinoetial alignment jis of no use, 
because with any value of the obliquity the sun’s 
declination at the equinox is always 0°. 
From May-November alignments it is impossible to 
derive any date, owing to the rapidity with which the 
un's declination changes at those seasons of the 
ear-- more than a quarter of a degree each day, 
The only serious attempt so far to derive a date by 
an alignment to the solstice, using the change in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, was made by Mr. Penrose 
and mysclf at Stonehenge, but there is little doubt 
that us our knowledge ‘of the monuments increases 
other alignments as definite as the avenue at Stone- 
henge will be found. 


oe en 


The conditions of observation at 
Stonehenge will be gathered from 
Fig. 26, in which the line drawn 


through the centres of the naos, cirele 
and vallum, and passing to the north 
of the Friar's Heel, represents the com- 
mon direetion of the avenue and of the 
axis of the temple. 


(2) By Stellar Jlignments. 


In previous notes I showed how with 
certain data, ineluding a measured azi- 
muth and altitude, the declination of 
the star which rose on the alignment 
indicated by the monument could be 
found. Having this declination, the 
next step is to inquire whieh star oeeu- 
pied that position in times past, and 
when. 

In dealing with stars, the problem 
of finding a date is much more within 
the possibility of observation than in 
the ease of the sun. The stars change 
their declination 47° in 25,800 years, 
that is, 1° in 550 years on the average, 
; and some stars at some times change 
i it much more rapidly. 

This relatively very great change in 
the declination of stars from eentury 
to eentury is brought about by the 
aetion of the sun and moon. 

The action referred to does not depend upon the 
actual attractions of the sun and moon upon the earth 
as a whole, which are in the proportion of 120 to 1, 
but upon the difference of the attraction of each upon 
the earth’s bulge at the equator, arising from the fact 
that the equatorial diameter is the larger. As the 
sun’s distance is so great compared with the diameter 
of the earth, the differential effect of the sun’s action 
is small; but, as the moon is so near, it is so eon- 
siderable that her precessional aetion is three times 
that of the sun. 

An important result of the aetion on the protuber- 
ance has now to be considered. The change in the 
position of the equator caused by the attraction is 
brought about by a rolling motion, which is neces- 
sarily accompanied by a change in the earth’s axis. 

In Fig. 27, ab represents the plane of the ecliptic, 
Gora line perpendicular to it, hfe the position of the 
equator at any time at which it intersects the plane 
of the ecliptic in e, The position of the earth’s axis 
is in the direetion Cp. When, by virtue of the pre- 
| eessional movement, the equator has taken up the 
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position lkg, crossing the plane of the eeliptic in g, The precessional globe, as I ealled it, is, in fact, 
the earth's axis will occupy the position Cp’. arranged so that the position of the celestial pole an] 


The lines Cp and Cp’ have both the same inclina- equator, and consequently the positions of the stars, 
tion to CQ. It follows, therefore, that the motion of imay be represented at any epoch. In the globe pivots 
the earth's axis due to precession consists in a slow are provided so that it may be turned on tac pole of 
revolution round the axis of the celestial sphere, per- , the ecliptic; round these at a radius of 234° are brass 
eireles (one of whieh is shown), with holes 
in them, each of which may also be used 
as a pivot. One pair of pivots on the 
latter cireles corresponds to the preset 
celestial poles, and represents the heavens 
as they are at the present time; the globe 
is arranged to turn on these. the eeliptte 
pivots being thrown out of gear. Other 
pive:s on the brass eireles correspond ta 
ofher dates, the whele circle being tra- 
versed in about 25,800 years. For example, if we wish 
to set the globe to represent the conditions 2000 years 
ago, we first swing the globe oa the poles of the 
ecliptic, then turn it until the desired potnts on the 
brass circle are brought under the other pivots. Thes : 
are then serewed into position, and the first two ar > 
freed. 

There is a brass meridian, passing round the glabe 
at right angles to the horivoa, which is graduated as 
in the ordinary celestial globe. 

Several astronomers, including the late Mr. Hind, 
Dr. Danekworth, Dr. Lockyer, and Mr. Stockwell, 
have occupied themselves in caleulating the right 
aseensions and deelinations oceupied by stars in past 
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Fic. 26,—General Plan of Stonehenge ;,the outer circle, naos and 
avenue; F.H.=Friar’s Heel. 


pendicular to the plane of the eeliptic. During this E 

movement, while the inclination of the two planes va 
remains nearly 234°, the position of the celestial : . 

pole, and consequently our pole star, are constantly 
changing, 
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Fic. 27.—Showing the effects of precession on the position of the —<_ 

earth s axis. Fic. 28.—The Precessional Globe. a, Pole of eclipuc; 8, brass circle, with 
holes on positions of celestial poles at ditierent epochs ; ¢, screw pivot 
for N. pole of ecliptic; p, screw pivo: for N. celestial pole at different 
epochs ; E, scale of years denoting position of celestial pole at defnite 
epochs (set for 1364 B.c.); F-G, brass meridian; H, 1, H, H, wooden 
horizon ; 3, ecliptic ; kK, celestial equitors drawn for ditferent epochs. 


An ordinary celestial globe represents the right | 
aseensions and declinations of stars at some epoeh near 
our own time, but some years ago I devised a globe 
in which the changes brought about by this preees- | times. Curves given in © Stonehenge ” (pp. 116-117) 
sional movement can be shown in a very conerete | show the changing declination of the brightest stars-— 
manner, so that the changes in position can be readily | and this is the component of greatest importance to 
understood. {| the arehwologist—from 250 A.b. to 2150 B.c. 
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A glance at the curves will show that the same 
declination is occupied by different stars at different 
dates; hence it may happen that the declination found 
fits more than one star within probable date limits, and 
so we have to decide which is the more likely star to 
have been observed. It might at first sight seem that 
it would be difficult to settle which star is really in 
question. But in praetice the difficulty does not often 
arise. We now know that the stars used were those 
in high northern or southern declinations for noting 
the time at night in the way the Egyptian temples 
have familiarised us with, and stars nearer the equator 
to serve us ‘morning stars,’’ warners of sunrise. 

The stars with about the dates already revealed by 
the work of the last few years may certainly be con- 
sidered in the first instance. 

It is really not a remarkable fact that so few stars 
are in question, for the use made of them was very 
definite. Capella, .\weturus, @ Capricorni, Pleiades, 
and Antares almost exhaust the Jist. 

The use of the precessional globe saves many intri- 


cate and laborious calculations when only an ap- 
proximation is required. Thus warning stars at any 
quarter of the May or solstitial year at any given 


date may be found by rectifying the globe for the 
latitude of the place of observation, marking the 
equator at that date by a circle of water- colour | paint 
by holding a camel's-hair pencil at the east point of 
the wooden horizon, and rotating the globe. The in- 
tersection of the equator and the ecliptic gives us the 
equinoxes at that date, their greatest separation the 
solstices. With these data we can mark the required 
position of the sun on the ecliptic. 

This done, if we rotate ihe globe so as to bring the 
sun’s place 10° below: the upper surface of the w ooden 
horizon, the star the rising of which can be used as a 
warner will be seen on the horizon. 

Nor does the use of the globe end here. With.a 
given azimuth, which are all marked on the wooden 
horizon, the globe muy be adjusted to different dates 
and then rotated until at a certain date a star rises at 
that azimuth. 

NorMAN LOckYER. 


PeAOOE TIC Si NEES: 
HIE latest volume (vol. xviii.) of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India contains the records 
of astronomical observations for latitude extending 
over the last twenty vears. It is, in effect, the con- 
tinuation of vol. xi., and brings this particular de- 
partment of Indian Survey statistics up to date. It 
consists chiefly of tabulated records; 543 pages alone 
in part ii, being absorbed by tables of astronomical 
latitudes. There is therefore nothing to offer in the 
way of remark or criticisin on the great bulls of detail 
contained in this volume cxcept congratulation on the 
completion of a work involving so much labour in 
compil:tion. It is, perhaps, the most interesting ot 
the whole series of Great Trigonometrical Survey 
records und the interest of it to the general reader lies 
in the preface, where Colonel Burrard, in plain and 
simple language, gives the reasons for the faith that 
is in him as regards the present position of geodetic 
worls in India. 

To those who have pinned their faith to the rigid 
accurucy Of geodetic triangulation as the basis of 
fined points for the further extension of minor systems 
of triangulation and of topographical survey, it may 
ai first sight appear somewhat disturbing to be 
assured that there is no finality in sight for the value 
of any fixed point in India, either in latitude, longi- 
tude or altitude. Geodetic science can only develop 
on a system of trial and error. Only by ‘the most 
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rigidly exact systems of measurement possible to 
human agency can the shape of the carth’s figure le 
precisely determined, and only, when the precise shape 
of that figure has been determined, can geodetic cal- 
culations be satisfactorily computed. Flitherto these 
calculations in India have been based on an assumed 
earth-figure known as LEyerest’s spheroid, and al- 
though this assumption is not absolutely justified by 
continuous observation, Col. Burrard rightly miain- 
tains that it would be a mistake to break the con- 
tinuity (and thereby destroy much of the value) of the 
Cireat Trigonometrical Survey series by the introduc- 
tion of tables based on new, and possibly only 
half-digested, data. Similarly he pleads for absolute 
accuracy in the determination of latitudes, for it is 
only when the riddle of the earth’s shape shall be 
solved by the men of science of ihe future, and the 
pathway to positive deductions therefrom straightened 
out, that the full value of this mest remarkable body 
of results (obtained by new and more perfect instru- 
nents from observations of stars ef whieh the position 
is now more certainly known than heretofore) can be 
elfeetively utilised 

The deflection of the plumb-line forms one of the 
principal subjecis of scientific investigation of which 
the record is to be found in this book. This deflee- 
tion is determined by the difference in latitude ob- 
tained for any fixed point between the results of 
geodetic triangulation and of astronomical observa- 
tion. For reasons already suggested in connection 
with the assumption of the earth's figure, as well as 
the fact that the origin of geodetic latitudes in India 
(at the Nalianpur base) is itself an assumpiion, there 
still remains an element of uncertainty in these deter- 
minations. They are exceedingly interesting. ‘* In 
the Himalayas "* (which is, perhaps, a slightly vague 
definition) the deflection «amounts to ~~ 35:208.; at Te 
foot of the Himalayas it is ~10-90s.; in eentral India 
it amounts to +o-.94s. But it must be remembered 
that in dealing with this matter of rigid accuracy we 
have sull to reckon with minutely small errors, quan- 
tities that are immaterial for the practical purpose ot 
supplying a basis for map-making. For instance, the 
most improved methods of observing with the best of 
new instruments only displaces the assumed value of 
the Nalianpur latitude by 0.3”. In the matter of 
fongitude there is, however, a recognised error of 
2' 27", which is an error too large to be neglected. 
This has to be eliminated PA Indian mapping; 
although, again, Col. Burrard deprecates any inter- 
ference with the continuity of Great Trigonometrical 
Survey records in the series ended by this eighteenth 
volume. To this exient Indian topography and Indian 
geodesy must remain discrepant for a space of time. 

There is, however, one clement of disruption in 
Indian Geodetic Survey work with which no man of 
science can deal. This is caused by eurthquakes, and 
the resulting displacement of mark-stones is not easily 
determined. There may be little relative displacement 


| over a large area, whilst the absolute displacement of 


the whole area may be considerable. It is impossible 
to re-triangulate the vast spaces which would be 
necessary to determine this, nor does it appear to be 
at all easy to discover what may be the effect of such 
disturbances in altitude. The most careful levelling 
(three times repeated) over the eighteen miles separat- 
ing Dehra from Mussoorie only revealed a probable 
diminution of 33 inches in the Himalayan altitudes at 
Mussoorie after the latest, and most violent, earth- 
quake. Meanwhile geodetic science fulfils its mission 
admirably in the great practical work of establishing 
the hasis for topographical survevs. These never can 
be affected by those small geodetic adjustments which 
are all-important to the scientific theorist, although it 
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is quite possible that such displucements as are caused 
by earthquakes might be troublesome to the map- 
maker. Topography, however, can never be final; 
never (under some conditions) complete. Col. Burrard, 
in his admirable preface, aptly quotes the shifting 
Indus as a case in point. Could the whole Indus 
valley be surveyed in any one vear we could then 
say “that was the course of the Indus in the year 

" As it is we ean never hope to possess an 
aceurate topographical representation of the Indus 
from the mountains to the sea at any one time—nor 
does it much matter if we eannot. 

The expense and the labour of geodetic triangula- 
tion undoubtedly imposcs certain limitations on its prae- 
ical use, and probably no reeord in scientifie history of 
its nusapplication is more remarkable than that which 
may be found in the Government report on the Boundary 
Survey between British Bechuanaland and German 
South-west Africa. Here an elaborate series was 
eatended at a ridiculous cost, and involving the labour 
of several years, in order to determine the position of 
a meridian line (running through the Kalahari desert) 
whieh had been defined by diplomats in England as 
the only possible boundary. The possibility of the 
existence of gold or diamond mines demanded an 
exact and visible demarcation no doubt; but where 
that demarcation was carried through the undeveloped 
and waterless wilderness was not a matter of signifi- 
canee, provided it were somewhere near the defined 
line. lt may be that the meridian (almost the worst 
boundary definition possible) was without an alterna- 
tive, in whieh case a most important word must have 
been inadvertently omitted from the protocol, or 
agreement. That word was ‘‘ approximate.’’ .\ free 
use of it in the original definition, and a_ liberal 
interpretation of it in the field, would have 
enabled a topagrapher to run a plane-table traverse 
quite sufficiently elose to the meridian on a 

‘chronometrie ’? longitude to have fixed up the 
boundary marks as he proceeded, and so to have com- 
pleted the whole boundary in, say, one-fifth the 
time and at one-tenth the expense of the geodetie 
determination. It is not as if this geodetie determina- 
tion resulted in rigid (and unnecessary) accuracy. 
Col. Burrard’s preface to his eighteenth volume at 
onee disposes of any sueh poss sible pretension; nor is 
it as if it formed the basis for useful topography, for 
not a square mile of topography resulted. The only 
result is a possibly useful basis for the extension of 
future triangulation in German territorv—-and for this 


the German Government should have paid. 
Ot, 18k, Il. 


LOUD VORNS Te Samed 
NATURE. 


HIRFY-SIX years have elapsed sinee Prof. Otto 
Lehmann, while a student at Stuttgart, de- 
signed a novel form of mieroscope which permitted 
of the optical examination of substances at tempera- 
tures differing considerably from that of the 
surrounding air, and thus obtained aceess to an 
almost virgin ficld for research, to the cultivation of 
whieh he has strenuously devoted himself. The 
results of a long series of observations were colleeted 
und published in the form of the fine volume entitled 
‘' Flussige Krystalle,’’ which was noticed in NaTURE 
in 1904 (vol. Ixx., p. 622). Prof. Lehmann, however, 
by no means intended that work fo constitute his last 
word on the subjeet, and, as is testified by the 
nurierous papers which have since that date appeared 
from his pen in various journals, he has in no way 
relaxed his efforts in the prosecution of his investiga- 
tipns. Of recent vears, moreover, other workers have 
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in greater number been attracted to the subject, and 
their observations are, on the whole, in harmony with 
his, and confirm the substantial correctness of the 
views he has put forward. In particular, mention 
may be made of Prof. D. Vorlander's extensive in- 
vestigations of the azoxy-compounds. Although there 
Was in early days, not unnaturally, considerable 
scepticism regarding the correetness of Prof. Leh- 
mann’s observations and the deduetions he made from 
them, there is at the present time little reason to 
doubt the reality of the existence of anisotropic 
liquids and the importance of the réle they play. 

At first sight it may seem ridieulous and absurd to 
suppose that any immediate relation ean subsist 
between the properties of liquids and erystallised 
matter. The study of the charaeters of erystals has 
demonstrated that the molecules composing a erystal 
are regularly arranged at the nodes of the corre- 


sponding space-lattiee. Such a strueture possesses 
great rigidity, a character incompatible with the 


mobility of a liquid. Jt is, indeed, very probable, as 
Mr. William Barlow suggests, that the spheres of 
influence of the constituent atoms are all in contaet 
with their immediate neighbours, and the molecule has 
no separate entity in the erystal. On the other hand, 
in a gas the molecules have elearly a distinct exist- 
enec; they are in constant motion, and for the greater 
part of their course are remote from one another, 
and, if not kept within bounds in some way, would 
altogether part company. It is not difficult to suppose 
that a liquid a be a eompromise between such 


different states; it may retain, though to a lesser 
degree, both the regularity of the solid and the 


mohility of the gas. “Phat extreme rigidity is not an 
essential property of a erystalline strueture is evinced 
by certain minerals—mica being a _ eonspicuous 
example—which are susceptible of considerable hend- 
ing without permanent derangement of the strueture. 
Solid substances breals when the limit of elasticity is 
reached, or, in other words, when no further slipping 
of the spheres of influence upon one another is possible 
without a eollapse of the equilibrium. ‘here are, 


however, substanees with small rigidity in whieh a 
greater amount of shear is possible; to these viseous 


substances, of which the melted modifieation of silver 
iodide is a familiar instance, Prof. Lehmann applied 
the term ‘“ fliessende Krvystalle.”’ Vinally there are 
substances with almost negligible rigidity in which 
so much relative slipping is possible without a collapse 
that, though anisotropic, they are as mobile as water ; 
these he has called ‘‘ fltissige Irvstalle.”’ 

No sharp distinetion ean, however, be drawn 
between the three groups. Indecd, one curious sub- 
stanee, the cthvl para- -azoxyeinnamate, has been dis- 
covered which is solid in the direction of the principal 
axis, but fluid at right angles thereto. Further, some 
substances, such as cholesteryleaprinate, have two 
liquid modifications. Certain of them— fpara-azoxy- 
anisol, for instance—become turbid on melting, but 
on increased heating suddenly clarify at a definite 
temperature. The turbid liquid was at first supposed 
by many physicists to be an emulsion; but reeent 
investigations by Dr. R. Schenk and Dr. A. C. de 
Kock indicate that the turbid liquid is a homogeneous 
phase. The mutually repulsive aetion—possibly an 
electromagnetic phenomenon—that eharaeterises the 
molecules of a gas talkes in a liquid the form of an 
‘Cexpansion-force,’’ as it is termed by Prof. Leh- 
mann. This force varies in different directions 
aecording te the symmetry of the molecule, and eon- 
sequently the envelope of the liquid erystal, as seen 
in the microscope, is polyhedral, the corners being 
rounded owing to the effeet of surface-tension. The 
contour is eireular when the expansion-foree is nearly 
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uniform in all directions, or is small compared with 
the surface-tension. This tension is merely a con- 
venient way of expressing the resultant effect of the 
mutual attractions between the molecules upon the 
envelope. The curious myelin forms developed when 
certain fatty substances are dissolved tn water are an 
interesting illustration of this phenomenon. It has 
recently been discovered that, while the interior is 
isotropic, the envelope is liquid-crystalline, and that 
the typical marrow-like shape results from the pre- 
penderance of the latter; the contour is circular when 
the cnvelope is thin. It was with some hesitation 
that Prof. Lehmann proposed the extended signifi- 
cation of the word crystal; it is, however, difficult to 
suggest an alternative, and, etymologically at least, a 
ood claim may be made out for its use to denote the 
fluid form. 

That erystals, when placed in the saturated mother 
liquor, grow and have the power of healing fractures 
are characteristics so similar to the attributes of 
certain of the lower organisms that they suggest the 
possibility of crystallised matter being a form of life; 
but a little consideration raises insuperable objections 
to such a theory. Prof. Lehmann’s researches, how- 
ever, throw fresh light upon the problem, and he 
ventures with some confidence to assert, not that 
erystals themselves are living, but that crystallisation 
is the agency made use of by living growth. .\ glass 
or jelly, or any other amorphous substance, does not 
grow; On cooling it passes gradually from the melted 
to the solid condition, and forms about a large number 
of nuclei, just as happens in the condensation of 
vapour. Crystallisation is a very different pheno- 
menon; the growth is rapid and the nuclei are com- 
paratively few. The distinction consists in the want 
of homogeneity of an amorphous substance, which 


results in the neutralisation of the intermolecular 
action. In such a substance doubtless several arrange- 
ments of the constituent parts are possible for 


equilibrium, and though there may be uniformity 
over a not inconsiderable region—judged by molecular 
dimensions—the resultant effect is chaos. Prof. 
Lehmann noticed further that liquid crystals, when 
under the influence of a magnetic field, coalesce and 
range themselves with their axes in the direction 
of the lines of force; in other words, the growth of 
an individual takes place. Jn fact, the similarity in 
aspect and behaviour between eertain liquid crystals 
and bacteria is remarkable, and can scareely be 
accidental. Prof. Lehmann suggests that in life the 
directional force is that mysterious essence so much 
discussed and so little umderstood—the soul. In 
support of this bold hypothesis he puts forward many 
cogent arguments and marshals an array of facts, 
but much worls and consideration are necessary before 
it can be accepted with any eonfidence. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that Prof. Lehmann has made 
an important contribution to the solution of the great 
question confronting alike science and philosophy— 
what is life? (Gi [hs TSS 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORTS BY WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 


IIE British Meteorological Office is 
arrangements in conjunction with the Deutsche 
Seewarte, Hamburg, for an experiment in the trans- 
mission of meteorological reports by wireless tele- 
graphy. The intention is to make an experiment ex- 
tending over a period of three months. Tt was 
anticipated that arrangements would be concluded in 
time for commencement with the New Year. Jt has 
been found necessary, however, to postpone the actual 
experiment until February. In the meantime the pre- 
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parations for the transmission to the Meteorological 
Offiee of reports from the ships of the Allan, Ameri- 
ean, Anchor, Atlantic Transport, Canadian Pacific, 
Cunard, Dominion, Red Star, and White Star lines have 
been completed, so far as they can be without trial, 
and the agents of the Marconi Company in London 
have already notified their officials to proceed from 
January 1. 

There are many points as to instruments and other 
matters likely to arise which can only be solved by 
experience, and the position for effeetive cooperation 
will be improved by a trial of the arrangements in 
view. With this object, instructions as to observations 
and forwarding the information have been sent to the 
lines which are so courteously aiding this experiment, 
and full advantage is being taken to secure observations 
at once, and to avoid the loss of information for so 
important a month as January. Wireless telegrams 
from ships in different parts of the Atlantic may be 
expected now at any time. The disturbances which 
exert such an important influence on our weather, 
especially in the winter, arrive almost without exception 
from the Atlantic, and it is believed that observations 
showing the movements of these disturbances will 
materially add to our knowledge of the weathcr 
changes, and aid in weather forecasting. 


THE ITALIAN EARTHOUAKE. 


Ne had earthquake taken such toll of human 

life as that which has just devastated Calabria. 
Hundreds had been killed by a single earthquake, or 
thousands, exceptionally the number had run to tens 
of thousands, but the Yeddo—now Tokio—earthquake 
of 1703, with its death-roll of 200,000, had stood in a 
class by itself; yet even this great number seems in- 
sufficient to count the deaths on the morning of 
December 28, 1908, and if to those whose lives were 
ended by the immediate effects of the earthquake we 
add the subsequent deaths from injury, exposure, and 
sickness, the loss will amount to well over a quarter 
of a million lives. 

In face of sueh a disaster humanity, staggered at 
first, has thought of nothing but relief or palliation, 
and the daily newspapers, filled with accounts of de- 
struction, misery and rescue, have contained little in- 
formation from which we can form a proper judg- 
ment of the nature of the shock or its magnitude. 
This much, however, is clear, that the earthquake 
was of the first order, not so great, perhaps, as the 
Californian or Chilian earthquakes of 1906, but far 
greater than the Calabrian ones of 1905 and 1907, and 
as great as either of the celebrated earthquakes in 
1783, which caused 40,000 deaths in the same districts 
as have just suffered an even greater loss of life. 

From Pizzo the band of destruction extends south- 
wards for about 50 miles through ill-starred Monte- 
leone, which no earthquake seems to spare, Palmi, and 
Bagnara, to Reggio di Calabria. In Sicily Messina has 
been destroyed, and Gazzi, but except from this narrow 
strip of country we have few reports. Catanzaro 
suffered, to what extent does not appear, and at 
Cosenza the damage was great; in Sicily houses were 
destroved in San Filippo, near Milazzo, and many 
were damaged in Caltanisetta and Noto, vet Catania 
escaped uninjured, and at Taormina only one building 
is said to have suffered any injury. The shock was 
felt, though slight, at Brindisi and Taranto, at Naples 
and Castellamare, and at Palermo the population fled 
in terror into the streets, though no damage was 
done. 

From the interior of Aspromonte no news has come 
as yet, but the scanty information, summarised above, 
is enough to show that this earthquake, like most of 
those in Calabria and Sicily, was polycentric, originat- 
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ing, not from a single focus or centrum, but from a 
number of centres of greater intensity, the greatest of 
which lay close to the coast and for the most part be- 
neath the sea. Moreover, it way no mere earthquake, 
but one of those great disturbances by which the whole 
world is shaken, which penetrate deep into its sub- 
stance, and result in a permanent alteration of its 
shape. This would be sufficiently proved by the great 
sea Wave which washed the shores of the Straits of 
Messina and the Tyrrhenian Sea, which swept over 
Messina and Reggio with a height of 30 feet, whieh 
caused three deaths at Catania and reached at least 
as far as Malta. This wave could only have originated 
in a great displacement of the bed of the sea, the 
nature of which is indieated by the narrative of the 
captain of the Hopewell; according to him, the boat, 
which was passing through the Straits at the time of 
the earthquake, seemed to leap into the air, as if a 
imine had exploded underneath her, and immediately 
afterwards a mountain of water was heaped up to 
starboard and rushed furiously towards Messina, while 
soundings showed that the bed of the sea had risen ten 
feet. This last statement requires confirmation, and 
only careful and extended surveys ean define the extent 
and nature of the displacements which have taken 
place; but, even without these details, the breakage 
of all submarine eables, no less than the sea wave, 
show that the earthquake must have been accompanied 
by the production, under the sea, of al“ fauliiaon 
dislocation of the surface, such as is not an infrequent 
accompaniment of very great earthquakes. — i 

The most interesting and important question raised 
by this earthquake and its predecessors of 1905 and 
1907 is whether the region may now look for respite 
or whether it is becoming unfit for human habitation, 
a question the answer of whieh requires a consideration 
ef what is known of the cause of earthquakes and the 
past history of Calabria. Whatever miy be the ultim- 
ate cause of an earthquake, there seems little room 
for doubt that it is of the nature of a gradually in. 
creasing strain, leading, in the end, to sudden rupture 
and the setting free of forees of which we still know 
little. Sometimes this strain will grow until the relief 
ecmes in a single great earthquake, with nothing 
visible or noticeable as a preparation or warning; in 
other cases we have had what, after the event, have 
been recognised as preparatory shocks. .\s an instance 
may be taken the Japanese earthquake of 1891, which 
gave rise to displaeements along a fault-line 65 
miles in length, and was preeeded by minor earth- 
quakes at either end of the line of this fault; it has 
heen suggested, and the suggestion is plausible, that 
these gave partial relief to the growing strain, but 
that the ultimate effeet of this partial relief was to 
equalise the strain along the line of the fault until 
finally no partial relief was anv longer sufficient, and 
a general yielding resulted in the Mino Owari earth- 
quake and fault. 

Similarly, the shocks of 1905 and 1907 might he re- 
garded as preparatory to the greater earthquake of 
1908, and the supposition gains weight from the faet 
that they affected respectively the northern and the 
southern portions of the area in whieh the reeent earth. 
quake took its origin; but this interpretation suffers 
from the absence of any certain test by which we may 
know the preparatory shucks from the earthquake of 
which it is the forerunner, and be certain that the 
last of the trio is not itself preparatory toa still greater 
shock. Some light seems to be thrown on this ques- 
tion by the earthquakes of 1783; on February 5 of that 
year a severe sand destructive earthquake ravaged 
much the same region as the shock of 1905; it was 
followed next day by an even greater earthquake, 
which, like the last, destroyed Messina, and was 
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aceompanied by a great sea wave; other lesser but 
sull destruetive shocks took place on February 7 and 
March 28. It will be seen from this that the events 
of the three days of 1753 were not unlike those of the 
three years of 1905-8, and the analogy bears eloser 
examination, so we may conclude that, as the great 
eataclysm of 1783 was followed by a sixty years’ respite 
from destructive earthquakes, and the lesser one of 
1638 by a twenty-one vears’ respite, so the disaster of 
1g08, though it will be followed by a series of after- 
shocks, some of whieh probably will be severe, 
may reasonably be expeeted to inaugurate a long 
era of comparative repose during which the population 
will have time to reeover. But so long as it consents, 
or prefers, to huddle together in towns and _ villages 
which, however gratifying to the artist’s eye, are 
villainously built, and designed in defianee of every 
precaution which should be taken in an earthquake- 
shaken eountry, so long will every earthquake of any 
degree of severity result in loss of property and of 
human life. RDG: 


Few precise particulars as to the physical characteristics 
and effects of the Italian curthquake have appeared in 
the daily papers. We are glad to notice that Prof. Ricco, 
director of the observatory at Catania, has been instructed 
by the Italian Government to study the causes and effects 
of the disaster. The following extracts, chicfly from re- 
ports in the Times, have been sclected from a mass of 
descriptive material rclating to the earthquake. 


SEA WAVE. 


An officer of the Italian torpedo-boat Saffo, carrying 
bread to Messina, has given the following account of the 
catastrophe : 

“At 5.20 a.m. we noticed the sea suddenly rising until 
it attained an enormous height, giving a violent shock to 
ourselves and all the shipping anchored in port, finally 
hurling itself with a deep rolling noise towards the quay, 
overturning a bridge and smashing to pieces most of the 
ships. 

** A moment afterwards the surface of the sea appeared 
covered with wreckage and cargo, eases of paratlin oil, and 
boxes of fruit. An exceedingly dense cloud covered the 
city. 

“Only at dawn was it possible to form an idea of the 
disaster. \lmast the whole city was reduced to a heap of 
rnins. In the midst of all this ruin were still standing the 
walls of the Town Hall and the Trinacria llotel. The 
streets were completely obstructed in several parts of the 
city, which were now reduced ta ruins. Red flames arose, 
accampanied by huge columns of smoke.’* 

The captain of the Russian cruiser .ldmtral Makaroff 
states that the great shock lasted 37 seconds, and was 
followed by four huge waves, while minor shocks con- 
tinued to be felt during the whole time that his crew 
were engaged in the wark af rescue. 

The sea wave which followed the carthquake invaded 
Reggio sn far as the Corso Garibaldi, namely, mare than 
ta metres above sea-level. The houses near the sea were 
flooded up to the first storey, and several were washed 
away by the waves. Twenty-nine miles of railway have 
been destroyed, and all the stations near Reggio are in 
ruins. 

A man who was just embarking on a ferry-baat ta go 
from Messina to Reggio when the shocl: accurred describes 
how the level of the water seemed suddenly ta descend 
until the ferry touched bottom, and then rose to a great 
height again—he says cight yvards—hurling the ferry-boat 
on the landing pier, which smashed it to pieces. 


METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 


On Sunday, December 27, heavy rain fell in the afflicted 
district, the downpour during the night being torrential. 
At about 5.15 a.m. on December 28 three distinct and 
long earthquake shacks are said to have been felt at 


Messina. Only a little rain fell on that day, but there 
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was heavy rain at night avd all Tuesday, when there was 
also a high wind. 

Almost inunediately after ihe carthquake the very cold 
weather in northern Russia suddenly changed, and the 
Weather resumed its normal state. 


AFFECTED AREA. 

The sea-wall in front of the city of Messina has been 
broken up und has fallen, and the sea-walk has sunk 
under the water. Prof. A. Ricco, the director of the 
observatory at Catania, states that the docks and other 
harbour works at Messina have sunk to the level of the 
water. 

At Reggio the destruction seems ta be even more com- 
plete than at Messina, for the whole of the city has been 
razed to the ground. The greater part of the sca front 
under water. The whole urea of the ground below 
Reggio scemed to have turned over, and a great part of 
the city is in ruins, covered by the sea. In many places 
deep chasms appeured in the streets. Of all the villages 
looking towards Reggio on the coast, not one has been 
left stunding. 

The Prefect of Reggin states that the centre of the 
town has settled down to the sea-level, and only the smiull 
villas on the promenade between Reggio and Campi, 
situated on the highest point of the town, remain standing. 
The sea front has been swept away, while the water in 
shore is blocked with sunken débris. Access by sea is 
impossible, and the town cannot be approached by land, as 
for a radius of eleven miles the country has a torn and 
twisted appearance, roads, bridges, footpaths, and railway 
lines being uprooted. The face of the country has changed, 
and hig fissures in the land have appeared. 

The greatest damage was done in the low-lying and 
unfortunately most important portions, but both at Reggio 
and Messina this seems to have been due to the actual 
shock of the earthquake. The subsequent wave flooding 
the lower houses is said to have risen gently, and does 
not appear to have added much to the total damage. 

In Reggio all the new houses of not more than 32 feet 
in height have resisted the shnel completely. The houses 
along the Via Marina and the Corso Garibaldi on the sea 
front fell down to the first floor. Many of the old houses 
lost their walls on the side which faced the sca to the 
north. The new dwellings erected at Ferruzzano by the 
Milan Committee after 1905 have suffered no damage, 
though they were severely shaken; this is attributed more 
in the fact of their limited height than to their special 
consiruction. 

The Admiral-Superintendent of Malta Dockyard has re- 
auested the Collector of Customs to make it known that 
the statement that the Straits of Messina are unrecag- 
nisable is incorrect. The topography of the Straits is 
said by him to be unaltered. 

A message from Rome on December 30 states that the 
submarine cable with the Ionian Isles is broken, and it is 
feared that the earthquake may have caused damage in 
the group. 

The commander of u torpedo-boat, which was sent to 
inspect the Lipari Islands, has informed the Ministry of 
Marine that the shack af December 28 was very severe, 
ind that several buildings were cracked, but that no ane 
wus killed. 

Prof. Ricco informed a correspondent of the Daily Mail 
hat the carthquake had its maximum violence in Sicily 
ind at the southern point of Calabria. The ruin spread 
rom Castroreale, in Sicily, to Palmi, in Calabria, or a 
distance of forty miles. Damage to buildings occurred 
trom Ripnsto and Patti, in Sicily, to Pizzo, in Calabria, 
« distance of etghty-six miles. The earthquake was fell 
violently from Mistretta and Noto (Sicily) to Cosenza 
(Calabria), a distance of 186 miles. It was felt, though 
-nlv slightly, at Marsala and Trapani (Sicily), and even 
in Naples. 

Taormina has escaped unscathed, except that the hotel 
San Domenico, occupying the site af the old Dominican 
monastery, has been somewhat damaged. 


is 


Srismocrapimic Recorps. 
The seismographic instruments at Laibach Observatory 
registered the carthquake at 5.22 and 6 a.m. Of twelve 
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instruments, only one was able completely to register the 
successive shocks, us the oscillations were more violent 
than the instruments could) measure. The maximum 
oscillation was registered at sh. 20m. 16s. The seismic 
commotion noted at Ekaterinburg, and other observations, 
indicate that the wave of the disturbance moved south-west 
to north-east Europe. 

The seismograph at Perth Observatory, 
Australia, recorded the earthquake, showing 
apparently at two periods of maximum intensity. 


Western 
vibrations 


SupsEQuENT DISTURBANCES. 


A slight further shock was felt at Palermo on 
December 30. There was a more yiolent shock at San 
Marco Argentino during the night of December 29, accom- 
panied by prolonged subterranean noise. Many houses 
were damaged, among them the church and the public 
buildings. 

Shocks, less severe but always accompanied by sub- 
terrancan rumbling, were felt in many places in Calabria 
during December 31. 

Two earthquake shocks were felt at Algiers at about 
6.30 p.m. on January 1. The shocks lasted about three 
minutes, and damaged some telephone wires. 

Etna, Stromboli, and Vuleano were quiescent before and 
throughout the carthqualke disturbance. On January 3, 
however, at 5.22 a.m., a violent shock of earthquake Jast- 
ing three seconds was felt in the island of Stromboli. It 
was accompanied by an cruption of the volcano and pro- 
longed subterranean rumblings. Buildings were seriously 
damaged, many houses being rendered uninhabitable. 

At 11.44 p.m. on January 4 a shock of earthquake was 
felt at Tonerife, lasting twelve seconds. Bells were rung 
in the houses, and furniture was overthrown. 


SuMMARY OF PHENOMENA. 


The Rome correspondent of the Times gives the follow- 
ing details of the earthquake in telegrams on January 2 
and 4:—.Among the phenomena which accompanied the 
movement the most notable is the wave which swept both 
shores of the Straits. The accounts as to the height to 
which the sea rose vary enormously. At Riposte, on the 
Sicilian coast, it was said to be 1o metres high. That 
seems to be an exaggerated estimate, and no doubt more 
exact knowledge will be soon forthcoming. All the 
survivors speak of the subterrancan rumbling sound, which 
they generally describe us a dull roar that seemed beneath 
and around them, simultaneous with the first shock, and 
tasting during the subsequent shocks. Of the number, 
frequency, and violence af the subsequent shocks there are 
again very varying accounts. The apparatus in the 
Observatory of Mileto, Calabria, had registered twenty- 
cight shocks before it was destroyed, Vast fissures in the 


ground are reported at both Reggio and Messina. At 
Messina some eye-witnesses declared that the ground 


seemed to throw out stones, which were hurled to a con- 
siderable distance. The weather conditions of those days 
have their significance. There was a marked depression 
in the extreme south of Italy two days before. On both 
December 27 and 28 it rained, and on the night of 
December 27 it rained in torrents. Rain fell again st 
intervals throughout Monday and Tuesday (December 28 
and 29), and on the latter day it was accompanied by a 
violent wind. 

Prof. G. B. Rizzo, who fortunately escaped from his 
fallen observatary at Messina, states that the action of 
the sea wave has been much exaggerated. In his opinion, 
the shock on the Sicilian side of the Straits caused a 
movement of water against the Calabrian side, followed 
by a re-flaw against the Sicilian side and Messina, naturally 
with Iess violence. Very little loss, he thinks, was caused 
by the wave at Messina, where the sea hardly advanced 
ten yards beyond the sea-wall. What is really remark- 
able. and should be the object af careful study, is the 
raising of the levcl of the seashore; Prof. Rizzo noticed 
that several bnats anchnred some distance from share were 
left high and dry. On the other hand, the ground has 
sunk in some places in the city, notably near the Municipal 
Pulace and Via Seminario, where in one place it hus 
fallen cleven yards. 
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DR. GEORGEMGO RE se hoRes. 


DES GEORGE GORE, F.R.S., whose death was 

announced last week, was born at Bristol in 
1826, the son of a small cooper. First as errand-boy 
and afterwards as cooper’s apprentice, he devoted him- 
self to whatever scientific studies came within his 
reach. 

He went to Birmingham in 1851, and made his home 
there for the remainder of his life. His oceupaticns 
were numerous and varied; at one time he was a prac- 
titioner in medical galvanism, at another ehemical ex- 
pert in a phosphorus factory, and again a lecturer in 
physics and ehemistry at King Edward's School. He 
always, however, employed himself in original inves- 
tigation, more especially in the province of electro- 
metallurgy, whenever his other work would allow, and 
his knowledge of electrochemical processes enabled 
him to be of the greatest service to the electroplating 
industry in the town of his adoption. 

His researches on hydrofluoric acid and the fluorides, 
definitely proving the analogy of these compounds with 
those of chlorine, are well known to chemists, and in 
1865 he was elected tu the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society in recognition af the value of his work. | It 
may be noted in this connection that many vears later 
he was only just anticipated by Moissan in the isolation 
of fluorine. 

In 1877 the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on him by the University of Edinburgh as an acknow- 
ledgment of his services to science. Some vears later 
he declined the offer of a knighthood, but in ISgt he 
accepted a Civil List pension. 

From the age of thirteen he had had to rely upon 
himself for his own education, which occupied all his 
spare time at a period when he was earning his living 
by arduous labour. Hence it is not surprising to find 
that one of his characteristics was an extraordinary 
degree of energy, which, making him one of the 
greatest of workers, enabled him to accomplish very 
much, even for a lifetime of close upon cighty-three 
years. Tis was a restless mind, constantly seizing 
upon fresh subjects for research, and the result of this 
may be seen in the length of the list of publications 
associated with his name in the Roval Society’s cata- 
logue. ft may be, indeed, that this very quality, bs 
distributing his energies, was an obstacle to achieve- 
ments of still greater importance which might have 
ensued upon the concentration of an intellect com- 
bining so much ingenuity and so great a capacity for 
work. 

He was strongly impressed with the necessity for 
State endowment of scientifie research, and was partly 
instrumental in procuring for the Royal Society the 
Government grant of 4oool. a vear for this purpose. 

In addition to his contributions to learned societies, 
he published a text-book on ‘* The Art of Electro- 
metallurgy,’’ and a volume on ‘ The Electrolytic 
Separation of Metals’’; he also wrote a treatise on 
“The Art of Scientific Discovery.’? Lis mind always 
had a bent for philosophy, which expressed itself more 
especially in his later years. Ie was an unswerving 
materialist, and his views may be gathered from his 
recently published work on ‘“‘ The Scientific Basis of 
Morality.” GIVeSe 
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/e announced with deep regret last week, the 

dcvath of Hofrat Prof. Josef Maria Pernter 
took place after a long illness at .\rco, South Tyrol, 
on December 20, From 1897 until compelled in the 
early part of last year to abandon his work, Pernter 
Way professor of meteorology and geodynamies in the 
University of Vienna, and director of the Austrian 
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Zentralanstalt for those sciences. The institute is 
situated in the Hohe Warte, about three miles froin 
the centre of the city of Vienna. 

He was born on Mareh 15, 1848, in Neumarkt, 
Tyrol. In 1864 he entered the novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus, und became successively professor of 
philosophy at Presburg, protessor of physics and 
mathematics at Kalédesé, Hungary, and at NKalks- 
burg. He left the society in 1877, and in 1882 heeame 
an assistant in the Central Meteorological Institute 
of Vienna. In 1890 he was made prolessor of 
cosmical physies in Innsbruck, but returned to 
Vienna as director and professor upon the retirement 
of Hann. Throughout his tife he was a_ sincere 
churehman, and occupied a position of great influence 
among Catholic university students. 

His best known work is his 
Opties,”’ an admirable «nd exhaustive 
publication of which is not yet completed. 
from his official work as direetor of the .\ustrian 
Meteorological Service, there arc many valuable 
papers by him on various branches of meteorology 
to be found in meteorologieal journals or in the 
publications of the Vienna .\cademy, of which he was 
a corresponding member. His friends will probably 
remember him best as a controversialist of the best 
kind. Himself full of vigour, energy and ‘ Geist,”’ 
he possessed the power of putting his ideas with 
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perfect fairness into the most lucid and vigorous 
language, both in conversation and in print. His 


contributions to the discussion of the question of the 
cannonade against hail coneluded with a masteriy 
suinnmiuiry in ‘t Das ende des Wetterschiessen’s ’’ in the 
Meteorologische Zeitschrift of 1907. 

He was an active member of the International 
Meteorological Committee, and presided over the con- 
ference of directors of meteorological institute, and 
observatories at Innsbruck in 1905. His wark, both 
official and unofficial, was characterised by great 
thoroughness and vivacity. : 

In recent years he suffered most poignant family 
bereavement. He lost his young daughter in 1904 
and his wife in 1906, and from these losses he never 
recovered. Tle leaves an only son, who is still of 
student age. 


NOWES: 
M. P. Virtarp has been elected a member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, in the section of physics, in suc- 
cession to the late M. Mascart. 


Pror. A. Béuar, of the Ecole supéricure de Pharmacie 
of Paris, has resigned the general secretaryship of the 
Paris Chemical Society. He will be succeeded by M. 
Freundler, of the faculty of science in the University of 
Paris. 


Mr. Artaur H. Siti has been appointed keeper of 
the department of Greek and Roman antiquities in the 
British Museum, in succession to Mr. Cecil H. Smith, who 
was recently appointed director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


At the initiative of the Association internationale de 
MInstitut Marcy, a subscription list has been opened for 
the erection of a monument to the late M. FE. J. Marey. 
We learn from La Nature that donations may be sent to 
M. Carvallo, at the tnstitut Mares, Pare des Princes, 
Boulogne-sur-Seine. .\ committee of management has 
been formed, with M. Chauveau as chairman. 


Dr. H. W. Wizey, the chief of the bureau of chemistry 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, is directing atten- 
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tion to the need of isolating consumptives on railway 
journeys, particularly in travel by slecping-cur across the 
American continent. He is arranging apparatus to take 
samples of the air breathed in these cars for the purpose 


of analysis in the interest of the public health. 


A GRATIFYING sign of the increased interest in hygiene 
in America is reported fron: Tuskegee, Alabama, where 
a meeting af the National Negro .\nti-tuberculosis Con- 
gress was held on December 19, 1908. It was decided to 
begin the organisation of anti-tuberculosis committees in 
all negro lodges and business leagues. Hitherto, owing 
largely to the neglect of normal precautions, the mortality 
from consumption has been exceptionally high among the 
coloured population. 


Tue death is announced o!f Prof. Richard Pischel, who 
had occupied the chair of Sanskrit in the University of 
Berlin since 1902, and was elected a member of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences in 1903. Prof. Pischel was 
born on January 18, 1849, and took his degree at Breslau 
in 1870. He was for ten vears professor of comparative 
philology at Kiel, and was afterwards at Ilalle, from 
whence he was called to Berlin. His ‘* Vedische Studien,”’ 
published in conjunction with Geldner (1889-1901), played 
an important part in vindicating the specifically Indian 
character of the Rig-Veda. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Times states that on 
December 31, 1908, Mr. Wilbur Wright accomplished at 
Le Mans a flight lasting 2h. 20m. 23:2s., the distance 
covered being officially returned at nearly 125 lxilometres. 
.\ year ago Mr. Farman flew 1093 yards in 88 seconds, and 
now Mr. Wright has traversed 136,106 yards in $423 
seconds. There has thus been a decided advance both as 
regards duration of flight and distance covered. .\ Reuter 
message from Brussels states that King Leopold’s prize of 
25,000 francs (1000!.) will be awarded this year to the 
author of the best work on aérial navigation. 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the Globe statrs that a 
serics of interesting experiments is being carried out by 
the German military authorities with regard to the employ- 
iment of wireless telegraphy by balloons. These experi- 
ments are being made by means of registering balloons 
fitted with a wireless-telegraphy apparatus. When a 
message has been received by the balloon an ingenious 
mechanism opens the valve, and the balloon descends. The 
military authorities hope to be able soon to extend the 
working of wireless telegraphy to the military steerable 
balloons. 


THe summary of the weather issued by the Meteorological 
Office for the week ending January 2 gives some interest- 
ing temperatures which occurred in the recent severe frost, 
to which reference was made in our issue last week. The 
summiary states that the lowest of the minima were gener- 
ally registered on December 29 or 30, and were so low as 3° 
at Swarraton, near Worthing, on December 30, 5° in the 
Midland counties, and 7° at Cambridge. Temperatures at 
other than the usual stations are also given. At Liphook, in 
Hampshire, about thirteen miles to the south of Aldershot, 
the thermometer in the screen fell to 1° below zero on 
December 30, at Buxton and Epsom to plus 4°, and at 
Great Billing, Northampton, to plus 6°. The thermometer 
exposed on the snow at Tunbridge Wells fell to 2° below 
zero, and at Epsom to 8° helow zero, The temperature 
at Greenwich on the morning of December 30 fell to 
12° in the sercen, and to 2° on the grass. There have 
only been four winters during the last fifty years in which 
the sheltered thermometer has fallen below 12° at Green- 
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the lowest temperature recorded is 6°-6, on 
January 5, 1867. Subsequent to the close of the frost on 
December 30 the weather has been unusually mild for 
the time of year over the entire kingdom, and the thaw 
was both sudden and complete. 


wich, and 


Tne weather statistics kept at Greenwich Observatory 
during 1908 show the year to have been generally one of 
norma! conditions. The aggregate measurement of rain 
was 23-8 inches, which is 0-3 inch less than the average 
of the previous half-century. The largest measurement in 
any month was 3:66 inches, in July, which is 1-26 inches 
more than the average; the other months with an excess 
of rain were March, April, June, August, and Ds-cember. 
The month of least rainfall was November, with 0-76 inch, 
which is 1-46 inches below the average; the deficiency in 
September was 0-93 inch, and in October o-81 inch, giving 
a total deficiency of 3:20 inches for the three autumn 
months. There were in all 155 days with rain, the 
greatest numher in any month being twenty, in December, 
and the lIcast six, in June. Snow fell on twenty-three 
days during the year, and cight of these occurred in 
March. The mean air temperature for the year was 
s0°1, which is in precise agreement with the average. 
The highest mean for any month was 63°-1, in July, and 
June and August each had the mean above 60°. The 
coldest month was January, with the mean 35°-3, which 
Was 2°1 below the average. The range of temperature 
was 72°, the absolutely highest reading being 84°, in 
July, and the lowest 12°, in the recent frost on 
December 30. Frost occurred in all on forty-four nights, 
and thirty-two of these occurred from January to March. 
The temperature was above the average on forty-six 
nights in the two months October and November, and 
there were only three nights with frost. The duration of 
bright sunshine was 1633 hours, which is 132 hours in 
excess of the average for the previous ten years; the most 
sunny month was June, and the least sunny December. 


Mr. F. L. Danes, Steglitz, Berlin, has sent us copies 
of catalogues of works on entomology (No. 97) and botany 
(No. 98). 

Tne carly development of the polycladian Planocera 
is discussed by Mr. F. M. Surface, who has sent us a 
copy of his paper, in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy for December, 1907 (issued February, 1go8). As 
the paper reaches us somewhat late, we are unable to 
refer to its contents. 


Messrs. MacmtLtax axp Co. have just published another 
of their series of coloured wall-pictures of farm animals, 
this being the portrait of the shire stallion champion 
‘“Hendre Royal Albert.” This animal, which is a bay, 
with a white ‘blaze "’ and white “ stockings,"’ has been 
finely depicted by Mr. J. Macfarlane, the painter. 


Ix an article in the December (1908) number of Nafuren 
Mr. O. Nordgaard is ted to the conclusion, from the 
enormous numbers of flint-implements to be met with in 
certain parts of the country, that during the early human 
period Norway possessed a Cretaceous formation, which 
has now been denuded away. 


fx Natcre for March 21, i908, was published a 
notice, by Dr. P. L. Sclater, of a pamphlet by Mr. W. 
Rodier on the best means of exterminating rabbits in 
Australia, while a second notice was communicated by Mr. 
W. B. Tegetmcier to our issue of November 13, 1902. 
Both notices are commendatory o! the plan, which consists 
in killing off the females, and thus causing a preponder- 
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ance ol mals, which will kill a considerable proportion of 
the Jaurgely diminished number of young. Mr. Rodicr his 
favoured us with a new edition of his pamphlet, entitled 
““ The Rabbit Pest in Australia,’ published in Melbourne. 


Tne effect of alkaloids on the early development of the 
cchinoderm Toxopnenstes variegatus forms the subject of 
sa paper by Mr. S. Morgulis published as No. 14 of Con- 
tributions from the Bermuda Biological Station. Previous 
experiments have shown that the addition to the water of 
sinall quantities of pilocarpine hydrochloride results in the 
increase of the size of the embryos in certain echinoderms, 
and it was thought that a further study of such abnormally 
large embryos might contribute information on the problem 
of growth. The new experiments did not yield the antici- 
pated results, but the author nevertheless gives a summary 
of his work, which may not be devoid of interest. 


Somr interesting experiments on the action of radiuin 
rays on developing plants are described by TProf. C. S$. 
Gagee in the December (1908) number of the lomerican 
Naturalist. The general result of these is to demonstrate 
that radiun rays aet as a stimulus to plants. Hf this 
stimulus ranges between a minimum and an optimum 
point, an excitation function is the result, but when the 
optimum point passed there depression ot 
function, terminating in complete inhibition of growth as 
the strength or duration of the treatment is maintained 
above the point in question. 


is ensues a 


The results of experiments 
on germinating Jupin-seeds, Timothy grass, &c., are illus- 
trated by means ef photography as well as by diagraai- 
matic curves, 
COLONY-FORMATIOX, among rotifers, uccording to Mr. 
F. OM. Surface, to whon we are indebted for a separate 
copy of a pauper from vol. xi., No. 4. of the Biological 
Bulletin, on the formation of new colonies in Megalotro- 
choa alboflavicans, is not common. In certain species of 
the family Melicertidae the individuals do, however, become 
aggregated into colonics, the young being hatched as free- 
swimming units. In the case of the species described, 
these young do not leave the colony singly, but come 
together into a swinuning ball which reacts positively to 
light. Under this ball subsequently 
breaks up into free individuals, which again collect into a 
permanent colony. In the formation of these colonies the 
Mucus-like secretion of a gland plays an important part. 


certain conditions 


Arrer the death of the great cembryologist Prof, K. FE. 
von Baer, there was found among his papers an unpub- 
lished biography of Cuvier, which is of yery* considerable 
interest as being an acceunt of a great naturalist by one 
of his own contemporaries. The memoir was published, 
under the editorship of Prof. Ludwig Stieda, of Nonigs- 
berg, in the JIrchiv fur Inatontie for iSob, and of this a 
French translation appeared in the des 
Setenees naturelles, Zoologie, for 1908. ‘Vhis biography, 
together with “ Conversations avee Goethe 
dans les derniéres Années de sa Vie,” published at Magde- 
hourg in r84y8, forms the subject of an article by Dr. E. 
Trouessart entitled "* Cuvier et Geoffroy ' 
Naturalistes .Wemands,’’ of which the first 


pet appears in the December (1908) issue of La Revue des 
Tiliws, 


sey oredy 
tie 


aN 


has lnvales 


Eekermann’s 


d*ynrés les 
The first-enamed of the two memoirs is somewhat 
criticised, the claim put forward by von Baer 
Cuvier was in part a German by descent apparently 
os the ire of the French reviewer. .\ second article 
in the serial cited is devoted to a review, by Mr. Etienne 
Rahaud, of de Vries’s mutation theory, 
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Mr. C. J. Merrick has favoured us with separate copies 
of (two papers from vol. xiii., No. 2, of the Journal of 
Comparative Neurology and Psychology, one on the phylo- 
genetic differentiation of the organs of smell and taste, and 
the other on the morphological subdivision of the brain. 
Smell and taste, as he points out, are the only two senses 
in vertebrates the receptive organs of which are adapted 
to respond directly to peripheral chemical excitation; and 
he concludes that the agencies which acted to produce 
these senses are to be sought primarily, not in the stimuli 
calling forth the reflexes, but rather in the character of 
the response cvolked by the stimulus. In the second paper 
it is pointed out that whereas the subdivision of the 
human brain into regions, as made by the carly anatomists 
on the foundation of gross external form, has a certain 
functional well morphological basis, when the 
attempt wus made to study the regions thus named from 
a comparative point of view, the morphologies] defects of 
the scheme became at once apparent. Several alternative 
schemes haye becn suggested, but as none of these, in the 
opinion of the author, is satisfactory, he proposes a new 
one fer the entire nervous system, which is split up into 
four primary divisions, viz. systema neryvorum synipathi- 
cum, s. on. cerebro-spinale, s. on. periphericum, and s. n. 
For the divisions of the brain itself 
refer our readers to the original paper. 


as as 


centrale. we must 

Tur second Bulletin of the Sleeping Sickness Bureau, 
edited by the director, Dr. A. G. Bagshawe, contains a 
summary ef the results of the work hitherto published by 
investigators upon certain aspects of the sleeping-sickness 
supplemented based upon the 
editor's own experience in Mfriea, and by conclusions of a 
practical nature deduced from the array of facts brought 
together. The chief subjects dealt with in the present 
humber are diagnosis and symptoms of human trypano- 


prohlem by statements 
} 1 : 


somiasis, transmission of Trypanosoma  garbtense, in- 
cubation period of human trypanosomiasis, toxin-formation 
in trypanosome-infection, and recent work on treatment. 
With reference to the vexed question of the transimission 
of sleeping sickness, it concluded that ‘fin 
measures for prevention we may disregard other specics 


is devising 
and concentrate our attention and cnergics on Glossina 
palpalis.” This publication is cspecially valuable for those 
who are investigating sleeping sickness far from eentres 
of and librirics, require 
formation with regard to the results of other workers in 
the same field. 


civilisation scientific and in- 


A synopsis of the Philippine species of  Freyeinetia 
(Pandanace:), prepared by Mr. E. D. Merrill and pub- 
lished in the botanical serics of the Philippine Journal of 
Setence (No. 5), assigns tweuty-four species to the islands, 
a number considerably greater than is found in any other 
region; morcover, they are all endemic. Of ithe species 
of Philippine oaks, which are summarised by the 
author, most are cndemic, but four species are common 
to the Celebes or It noted that 


species, sheds thin) flakes similarly 


same 


Boraco, is one, a 


to 


new 


its bark in the 


j ordinary species of birch. 


OvoTtixG from his experience of insect pests in Indian 
forests, Mr. E. P. Stebbing communicates to the Indian 
Forester (November, 1908) cogent arguments regarding 
the danger of pure forests, and points out the necessity 
for taking into consideration the dangers of insect and 
plant before drawing up forest working plans. 
Special observations in the case of an attack by bark- 
horers on deodar showed that the ravages were consider- 
ably greater where tae deoldar formed pure forest than on 


pests 
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areas where the deodur was mixed with oak. Sometimes, 
4s in the case of a species of Tomicus bark-beetle infesting 
luce pine and spruce, more than one of the principal trees 
in a mixed forest is attacked. 

‘Tur notes on annual flowers by Mr. .\. Watkins pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society 
(vol. xxxiv., part ii.) contain hints for the amateur 
sardener as well as queries for the plant breeder. Wie 
nathor observes that annuals well repay extra attention, 
especially in the maiter of sowing and transplanting so 
as to give them plenty of room. .\s a puzzle in variation, 
is made to the Countess Spencer variety of 
swect-pea, from which for a long time no fixed type 
could be obtained; the explanation offered attributes this 
dificulty to « period of variability for the strain, As a 
successful instance of selection, Mr. Watkins mentions his 
production of the Mandarin erecta compacta variety of 
Eschscholtzia. 

Tne report on the operations of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Madras Presidency, for the official years 1906-7 
‘nd 1907-8 shows that steady progress is being made in 
improving the native husbandry. Experiments are recorded 
on the growth of paddy, the most valuable and important 
crop of the Presidency, of sugar-cane, jute, and agave. 
Yhere are numerous cxperiments on cotton, some of the 
famous black cotton soils occurring in this region, and 
on methods of irrigation. The department keeps in touch 
with the native cultivator by sending out agricultural in- 
spectors to help the rvots in their cultivation of the various 
crops; it also distributes seed superior to that in common 
use, and, in certain cases, gives premiums by way of 
cncouragement to those with the 
improved methods. 


reference 


natives who succecd 


THE Bureau of Soils of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has recently issued a Bulletin (No. 51), by 
Messrs. Patten and Gallagher, dealing with the absorp- 
ton of vapours and gases by soils. Vhe problem is very 
intricate, and is not likely to be solved until more light 
has been thrown on the constitution of colloids; in this 
respect it resembles many other soil problems. Although 
the present publication does not carry us much further, it 
serves a useful function in collecting a good deal of 
~cattered work, and directing attention to a problem of 
yreat practical and scicntific importance. 


Beiuias No. So of the North Dikota Agricultural 
College Eaperiment Station gives descriptions of the 


common weeds of North Dakota, and of the methods br 
which they may be eradicated. It is recommended that re- 
course shoukl be had to spraying with solutions of either 
ferrous sulphate, copper sulphate, or sodium arsenite. 
Sodium arsenate cannot be recommended, since it docs not 
dissolve with sufficient readiness. Spraying is not an un- 
common practice in Englund, and tt is on the increase ; 
the necessity of saving labour compels the modern farmer 
to do by ehemical means what his predecessor did by 
hand. 


Tee report of the director of agriculture of the Federated 


Malay States for the year 1907 which has just come to 


hand shows continued progress in many directions. The 
climate is probably unsurpassed for rapid growth of 
vegetation, but these conditions are also favournble to 


insect and fungoid pesis, and the appointment of a Govern- 
ment mycologist will prove a useful step. There 
however, no chemist yet. The agricultural work 
appears to be on uscful and calculated to aid 
materially the development of the.e States. Work has 
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been done on padi and on cocoanuts, both highly valuable 
crops, but perhaps the most striking advance is seen in 
rubber cultivation. The acreages in the Federated Malay 
States (exclusive of those in Johor, Malacea, and Province 
Wellesley) have been as follows :— 


Vear Acreage Year Acreage 
WSO sen Ad 345 Tete con cnn ES) 
Toomey ls 701 1904 19,239 
1899 3,227 1905... 43.338 
1900 4,693 TOGO) =. ere OF 
1901 5,965 Wiebe mae ene HRS 
Igo2 75239 


There was in 1907 a marked fall in the price of rubber, 
which, however, only stimulated the planters to improve 
their methods and decrease the cost of production. The 
industry is very profitable; cven the lowest price yet 
reached for plantation rubber is more than 100 per cent. 
ubove the cost of production. Experiments are in hand 
to discover still better methods of working and of coping 
with the root fungus Fomes semitostus and the termite 
Termes gestroi, which arc at present the worst rubber 
pests. 


Pror. T. J. J. See contributes to the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society a further paper dealing 
with his interpretation of the cause of earthquakes and 
the origin of mountain ranges. The paper is illustrated 
with a series of very striking relicf maps of the continents, 
taken from Frye’s ‘' Geography,’? which are intended to 
illustrate the author’s contention that the highest mountain 
ranges border the deepest oceans. The series of memoirs 
by Prof. See, of which this is the last, may be regarded 
us part of the modern revolt against the doctrine which 
regarded the carth as an inert mass cooling by radiation 
info space, and attributed all changes which have taken 
place in it as due to secular contraction, We wonder 
whether his Jast paper may not also be an indication of 
a return to the fashion of the lengthy titles which delighted 
our forefathers of a century ago. 


An excellent custom prevails in America, which might 
well be imitated jn other countries, that just when a 
special piece of scientific work is nceded someone is always 
ready to defray the cost. This is the case with the in- 
vestigation of the races of the Philippine Islands, which 
is due to the liberality of Mr. R. F. Cummings, of 
Chicago. The report on the Tinggian tribe by Mr. I. C. 
Cole, which is the first of the series, amply justifies the 
expenditure on the work. The Tinggians are a fairly 
civilised tribe, practising rice farming on a large scale, 
and occupying the subprovince of Abra. They are ruled 
by a tribal council, before which everyone, including all 
duly married women, may bring their grievances. They 
revere a sky spirit, known as Kadaklan, but their religious 
rites are mainly devoted to the propitiation of the evil 
spirits which infest the carth. These rites are in a large 
measure of the shamanistic type, and in their domestic 
ceremonies sympathetic magie plays a feading part. 
Special attention is paid to the propitiation of the spirits 
of the dead, for whom blankets and other things likely 
to be wanted jn the other world are hung on a rope 
suspended over the corpse. Marriage is said to be pro- 
hibited between blood relations, and it is alleged that there 
is no clan system, an assertion which, on the analogy of 
other races in a similar grade of culture, further investi- 
gation will perhaps correct. 

Tur September (1g08) number of the Philippine Journal 
of Science coniains a classification of the racial types 
found among the students at the University of Michigan, 
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the percentage frequency in each class being stated. It 
is suggested that the numerous composite types may be 
explained by the action of inheritance from three primary 
types, in accordance with the lines laid down by Mendel. 


I.’ lero Mecanique is the title of a new monthly paper 
published at Brussels (Rue rovale 214). No. 5 before us 
contains, amang other articles. one by Captain de Vos 
on the much-vexed question of the flapping wing of the 
bird, and extracts from current journals, patents, and so 
forth. 


Tue Revue générale des Sciences reproduces in its issue 
for December 15, 1908, the address given by Prof. H. 
Poincaré to the Mathematical Congress at Rome on 
‘“The Future of Mathematics."’ In the introductory part, 
which precedes the discussion of special regions of mathe- 
matical study, the author discusses the aims and objects 
of the pure mathematician, the reasons for his insistence 


on rigour and elegance in his proofs, and his relationship 
to the enginecr, 


THE equilibrium of a flexible string forms the subject 
of a paper in the Transactions of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, ix., 4, by Prof. E. B. Wilson. It is pointed 
out that the ordinary solutions for the cases of a rectilinear 
field, whether parallel or central, fail to lead to interest- 
ing problems when the string has a free end, but the 
paper shows that there is a large class of cases, which 


may be explicitly integrated by quadratures, where this 
objection does nat apply. 


‘A uistory of the origin of the theory of the eather is 
contributed by Dr. Léon Bloch to the Revue générale des 
Sciences, xix., 22. It deals very largely with the theories 
of Newton and Hooke. The author shows that as new 
Physical discoveries have taken place, the theory of the 
zther has undergone a continual process of cvolution, and 
he predicts that the same will take place in the future. 
A rigorous dynamical theary of this medium which does 
not admit of modification in the light of new discovery 
cannot be regarded as final. . 


Pror. E. B. Witsox, writing in the Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society (December, 1908), dis- 
cusses the analogy between statistical mechanics and 
hydrodynamics, an analogy primarily based on the identity 
between the Eulerian equation of continuity and the corre- 
sponding relation between the differential coefficients of 
momenta and coordinates. According to this view, it is 
obvious that the determinantal relation of the kinetic 
theory represents the Lagrangian equation of continuity. 
The purpose of the paper is to examine whether the equa- 
tions of motion, and in particular those of irrotational 
motion, have any analogues on the dynamical side. The 
search does not appear to lead to any results of great 
importance so far. 


Messrs. Burroucus WELLCOME anp Co, have sent us 
a copy of Wellcome’s ‘* Photographic Exposure Record and 
Diary” for the year 1909, and an examination of it shows 
that in this handy little book the owner possesses a store 
of practical information in the smallest compass for one 
shilling. In this year’s issue a further attempt has been 
made, and we think with very successful results, to con- 
dense statements to the minimum number of words, and 
this has allowed extra matter on other subjects to be 
inserted. A new feature of the article on exposure is the 
insertion of two tables dealing with the relative speed 
of bromide papers and lantern plates. These should be 
found very useful, because if the user knows the correct 
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exposure for any one of these, that for any other can 
be determined at a glance. Other items here tabulated 
are the yarious cxposures of interiors, copying and 
enlarging, moving objects, &c., and an excellent list of 
plate speeds, brought up to date, is added. Perhaps the 
main feature of this pockct-book is the exposure calculator 
at the end, which by this time has become of such general 
use. In this issue the serics of illustrations of character- 
istic subjects is printed on a separate card and placed in 
the pocket of the book, the use of the calculator being 
thus facilitated. 


WE have received from Messrs. John J. Griffin and 
Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, London, a conveniently arranged 
and profusely illustrated catalogue of models for teaching 
machine construction and drawing, pattern making and 
foundry practice, building construction, and mining opera- 
tions. Teachers of these subjects should find the catalogue 
of great assistance and very suggestive in developing the 
practical side of the instruction they give. 


Wuitaker'’s ‘ Peerage, Baronetage, Wnightage, and 
Companionage for the Year 1909 *' is now available. The 
character of this useful work of reference is too well 
known to make any extended description of its contents 
necessary. .\ new feature of the present issue is an 
addition ta the introduction in the form of an “ Official 
Glossary,’’ which provides useful information to persons 
who are not experts in the various departments with 
which the volume deals. The worl includes an extended 


list of the Roval Family, the peerage with titled issuc, 


dowager Indies, baronets, knights and companions, home 
and colonial bishops, and an index to country seats. 
Messrs. ArRcmBiP CONSTABLE AND Co., Ltp., have 


published a revised and abridged edition of ‘‘ The Life 
Story of Sir Charles Tilstan Bright, Civil Engineer; with 
which is Incorporated the Story of the Atlantic Cable and 
the First Telegraph to India and the Colonies.’ The 
present volume has been prepared by Mr. Charles Bright 
alane, who, in the task of writing the original work, was 
assisted by his uncle, Mr. E. B. Bright. The baok was 
reviewed at length, soon after its original appearance, in 
Nature for October 26, 1899 (vol. Ix., p. 613). This 
abridgment appears appropriately, sine«e 190% was the 
filticth anniversary of the Atlantic cable, and the short 
account of the work of so exceptionally «able, energetic, 
and enthusiastic a man as the late Sir Charles Bright 
should be welecame to many readers. The price of the 
new issuc is 12s. Od. net. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN JANUARY :— 


Jan. 7. 13h. 21m. to 16h, 41m. Transit of Jupiter’s Satellite 
III. (Ganymede). , 
to. 19h. Jupiter in conjunction with the Moon, (Jupiter 


Bo Tat IS 

Ir. 14h. 23m. to 15h. 32m. 
(mag. 4°2). 

22, oh atm. to 13h, 32m. 
TV. (Callisto), 

23. oh. 12m. Minimum of Algol (8 Persei). 

23. 5h. Som. to 7h. 2m. Moon occults 39 P:scium (mag. 
4°7)- 

pe 7ils 44m. to She 
(mag. 4°6). 

26. 6h. 1m. Minimum of Algol (8 Persei). 

» 16h. Mercury at greatest elongation, 18 25’ E. 

30, 20h. Mercury in conjunction with Uranus. (Mercury 
enor No) 


Moon occults » Virginis 


Transit of Jupiter’s Satellite 


37m. Moon occults 33 Piszium 
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Comet Morenovse, 1908e.—From Mr. R. C. Johnson, 
one of the secretaries of the Liverpool Astronomical 
Society, we have received an enlarged copy of an excel- 
lent photograph of Morehouse’s comet, taken by him, at 
his observatory at West Kirby, on November 15, 1908. 
‘The original photograph is one of a series of twenty taken 
with a 63-inch reflector of 28 inches focal length, and 
received 42 minutes’ exposure, from 5h. 42m. to 6h. 24m. 
(G.M.T.). 

The main streamer of the tail is very bright for a 
distance af about 40’ from the head, and extends to the 
cdgse of the plate, about 33 degrees; at the end of the 
bright portion this streamer divides into three distinct 
branches, in each of which there are several eonvolutions. 
In addition to this, there are several shorter streamers, 
two of which curve towards the south. 

Numerous observations of this comet, made between 
September 18 and October 30, 1908, at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Rome, are reported in No. 4293 of the -Istronomische 
Nuchrichien (p. 331, December 27, 1908), and afford 
further cvidence of the remarkable changes which touk 
place in the form and brightness of the tail. 

An ephemeris, covering the period January 13 ta July 
13, in ten-day intervals, appears in Circular No. 144 
of the flarvard College Observatory. By the beginning 
of June, when the comet again reaches a declination 
observable in these fatitudes, its computed brightness will 
be but about one-third that at the time of diseovery. 

\ photagraph of the spectrum of the comet, taken with 
the 8-inch Draper telescope on November 17, 1908, shows 
six broad bright bands which appear to coincide with MH, 
Ife, 118, Hy, H8, and the band at A 464-473, characteristic 
of the spectra of stars of the fifth type (Harvard College 
Observatory, Circular No. 145). 


THe Totat Sovar Eciipse oF 1911 .\pRIL 28.—In a re- 
print fram vol. Ixix. of the Monthly Notices (R.A.S.), pp. 
30-32, With which the author has favoured us, Dr. Down- 
ing sets out the conditions for the total solar eclipse of 
April 28, 1911, as it will be observed at Neiufu, a port 
on the south-west coast of Vavau Island, one of the Tonga 
group. At this station totality will fast about 3m. 37s., 
the altitude and azimuth (from N.) of the sun being 43° 
and 49° respectively. Mail steamers from Sydney call at 
Neiafu every four weeks, and the town is the headquarters 
ef the Governor and of several English and German 
trading firms. 


A Sixt Type oF STELLAR SpecTRA.—In Circular No. 145 
of the Harvard College Observatory Prof. Pickering 
suggests that, for the purpose of facilitating reference to 
them, a number of stars already announced as having 
“** peculiar *’ spectra should be assigned a class to them- 
selves. This class would include a number of doubtful 
fourth-tvpe stars, the spectra of which contain rays of 
much shorter wave-length than those of the normal fourth 
type; stars having spectra somewhat similar to those 
of the fifth type, but with the bright bands apparently 
reversed on a continuous spectrum; and stars of which 
the spectra are generally similar to the above, but show 
minor peculiarities. 

It is proposed that the new class should be designated 
tvpe V{., class R, and Prof. Pickering publishes a list 
of fifty-one stars all of which would certainly be included 
in this class; nane of these is brighter than magnitude 7-5. 
Several of the spectra of this type are reproduced in the 
circular, together with spectra of types 1., 1V., and V. for 
comparison. 


THe ASTRONOMICAL AND ASTROPHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA.—.\ brief résumé of the proceedings of this 
socicty, at its ninth meeting held at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, 
August 25-8, 
Sears in Science for December 11, 1908 (N.S., vol. xxviii., 
No. 728). Two special committees were appointed, one ta 
deal with the question of luminous meteors, the other to 
consider comets. 

Brief abstracts of many of the papers read at the meet- 
ing are published in Science, but they are too numeraus to 
be discussed here; mention of some of them has already 
been made in these columns. ; 
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tga8, is published by Messrs. Jacoby and | 


Spectroscoric Binagies.—In No. 5, vol. ii., of the 
Journal of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada Mr. 
Plaskett announces that spectrograms taken at the 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, show that y Aquarii and 
t Andromedz are spectroscopic binaries. 

Spectrograms of the former, taken during July and 
August, 1903, indicate a variation in the radial velocity 
between — yo km. and +23 km., whilst spectrograms of 
the latter, taken in August and October, 1908, indicate a 
range from —11 km. to +32 km. 


Tne Variasce Star U Geninorum.—The third volume 
of Recherches astronomiques de l’Observatoire d'Utrecht 
is devoted to a very full discussion, by M. J. van der Bilt, 
of observations of U'Geminorum, made between 1856 and 
1907. This diseussion occupies 115 pages, and is accom- 
panied by twenty-seven plates giving the variously derived 
light-curves, one plate showing the normal curves of the 
long and the short maxima, and a final plate reproducing 
a chart of the stars surrounding this pecutiar variable. 

At the end of the discussion the author strongly 
emphasises the necessity for making constant observations 
of this star if its peculiarities and apparent anomalies are 
to be completely understood. 

In the preface, Prof, Nijland states that whilst the first 
of these ‘* Recherches *’ appeared in 1864, it is hoped that 
in future the volumes will appear at shorter intervals; 
vol. iv., dealing with observations of Jupiter, is already 
in the press. 

THe Heavens at a Graxce.—Mr. Mee’s handy card 
calendar for 1909 is similar to its predecessors in giving 
a great deal of useful astronomical information in a very 
compact form. For amateurs who wish to keep au courant 
with astronomical events, this calendar is an extremely 
useful aid, and may be obtained from Mr. Mee, Ltanishen, 
Cardiff, for sevenpence, post free. 


SRL AMES Oi eal G alu BE TIES eet IM OUNTG: 
PiU EOD INS, (QUE SOOO  (CAULIOBOUR NII. 


HE Luisefo Indians of South California, who with the 
kindred Dieguefio tribe ure the only survivors of 
those attached to the Franciscan missions, form the subject 
of a monograph by Miss C. B. DuBois, issued in the 
third bulletin of the eighth volume of the ethnological 
publications of the University of California, 

Though they have been exposed to European influence 
for more than a hundred years, and have lived for nearly 
two generations under rigid Christian discipline, it is re- 
markable that so many of their pagan beliefs and customs 
have survived. It is still more noteworthy that, about a 
hundred and twenty years ago, a pagan missionary move- 
ment extended from them to the Pieguefo tribe, among 

| whom the new cult which centres round the personality 
of Chungichnish was introduced. This new faith, Hike 
others which have extended beyond their originat home, 
had every requisite of a conquering religion—a_ distinct 
and difficult rule of life demanding obedience, fasting, and 
self-sacrifice—and it enforced its commands by an appeal 
to the fear of punishment, a threat that avengers in the 
shape of stinging weeds, the rattle-snake and the bear 
would punish neglect of its observances. 

The most important of the rites connected with the 
Chungichnish cultus is that of Toloache, or the initiation 
of youths and girls. In the case of the former, the candi- 
dates, in a state of nudity, are dosed with a decoction 
of the jimson-weed (Datura nieteloides), which contains a 
powerful narcotic and excitative principle. After the in- 
toxication produced by this drug has passed away, the 
secret dances of the tribe are performed and the mystic 
songs are sung. The Shaman who conducts the proceed- 
ings asserts that he is possessed of magical powers, and 
the initiates are instructed to imitate his feats. During 
the dance the performers appear to speak in the tongues 
of beasts and birds, a rite possibly connected with a belief 
in personal totem animals or guardian spirits, which up 
to quite recent times survived among this people. These 
rites are followed by a fast from salt and meat sometimes 
lasting two or three wecks, and meanwhile the youth is 
instructed in the tribal code of ctiquette and morals. He 
| is told, for instance, that no one should eat immediately 
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‘on rising lest the spirit which was absent from his body 
in sleep should he unable to return. On the same prin- 
ciple, on return from un expedition into the hills he must 
defer eating so as to permit the wandering spirit to rejoin 
its mortal body. 

This initiation rite is accompanied by an_ elaborate 
symbolism, of which Wanuwat, or the sacred net, and a 
form of painting or modelling in sand are the most 
prominent features. The net is said to symbolise the 
Milky Way, a prominent feature in the night sky of that 
region, which is regarded as the home of the dead; and 
the main idea seems to be based upon an attempt to free 
the departed spirits from this earth, and to prevent their 
return by binding them in the net of the Milky Way. 
The sand painting may perhaps best be described as a 
cosmological! model in which the tribal conception of the 
relation of this world to the heavens is portrayed. 

The annual commemorative rite for the dead is per- 
formed over images representing the departed, a custom 
common to the Hindus and other savage or semi-savage 
races. Singing and dancing, with whirling of the bull- 
roarer, precede the burning of the images, in same cases 
the clothing and ornaments being consumed, in others 
removed by the friends. Like the rite of the sacred net, 
the intention seems to be to expel the spirits of the dead 
from the neighbourhood of the living. 

The Creation legends of the tribe, now for the first 
time fully recorded by Miss DuBois, are of considersble 
importance, and must be tuken into account by all studenis 
of comparative mythology. In the beginning cxisted only 
Kivish Makvish, the Void, who was followed by Whaiku! 
Piwkut, “‘ the whitish gray,’’ who created two great round 
balls, which were male and female. The union of Sky 
and Earth then produced the First People, now  repre- 
sented by the magic mortar, wampun strings, the mart 
used in the death rites, and other sacred obiects, animel 
and vegetable. Vhen appears a deified hero, Oniot, who 
is done to death by Wahawut, the witch, and, as in the 
Hindu Yama saga, death thus centered the world. Beside. 
these is a group of interesting sky myths. ‘The remark- 
uble element in these legends is that they imply a_suc- 
cession of births or existences, same of them psychic, up 
to the present hardly known in native Americun thought, 
and Mr. Krocber, the editor of the report, gocs so far a 
to suggest that they represent Oceanic or Asiatic influence. 
But it must be remembered that these rites and legend: 
have been for the first time reenrded at a very late period 
in the histary of the tribe, when it had been for a lone 
period exposed to foreign influences. Ppssibly much of 
this elaborate symbolism is of nitive nrigin, but the inte-- 
pretation of them now explained by the few survivars of 
the tribe who were initiated into the mysteries is some- 
what obscure, and may not be really primitive. 

A strong case can undoubtedly be made out for the in- 
dependent nrigin of native American culture, and th: 
theory of early historical relations between its races and 
thnse of Asia is beset by cnormous difficulties. On the 
whole, it seems prob:able that the interpretation of these 
L.uiseno myths will not lead to a modification of the view 
generally acecpted by anthropologists, that they are of 
indigenous growth. The question is, however, not. free 
from difficulty. They are in themselves of great interest, 
deserve attentive study, and their collection is another debt 
which ethnologists owe to the enterprise of the anthropoa- 
logical department of the University of California. 


FORBID SC NOTR AML, TEUSTEORAS., 


O the Transactinns of the Edinburgh Field Naturalists’ 
und Microscopical Society, vol. vi., part i., Mr. J. C. 
Adam has contributed a charmingly written and exqui- 
sitely illustrated account of the bird-life of an outlying, 


and consequently little frequented, island in the Outer 
Hebrides group. After remarking how little of interest 
im th 


way of bird-life is noticeable from the single village, 
the author proceeds to give his experiences of the purple 
sandpiper, of which several specimens, in what appeared 
to be the brevding-plumage, were observed on the high 
ground of the interior, where it was hoped they would be 
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found nesting, Careful search failed, however, to bring 
eggs to light, while the actions of the birds themselves 
did not suggest that they were breeding. On the sea-cliffs 
the birds absolutely swarmed. The lower levels, at, a 
height of 100 feet, or occasionally 200 feet, form the re- 
sort of the oyster-catcher. ‘* Beyond the ovster-catchers’ 
territory was the domain of the big-gulls—the herring and 
the lesser black-backs; in fact, their respective spheres 
of influence encroached upon one another, and_ the. 
clamorous cloud of swirling gulls, which even encanopicd 
the intruder, were invariably ‘threaded * by the high- 
pitched, piercing notes of a ‘sea-pie.’ The herring gull 
was by far the most abundant species... . When you 
had passed within the dominion.of the gulls, you were on 
the brink of the cliff-wall, and from some coign of vantage 
might look down on.the perpetual wonder and prodigality 
of a rock-fowl city. . For sheer impressiveness you were 
perhaps wise to choose a stance as far down as you could 
reach in one of the great chasms which the ceaseless grind 
of the tide and the stress of \tantic weather had gnawed 


From the ‘ Vird life of an Outer Island.” 


Razorbills and Kittiwake. 
into the very vitals of the island.’’ One of the illustra- 
tions from this paper is here reproduced. 

To the same Transactions Mr. R. Service contributes 
some interesting observations on variation in the mole. 
The largest male obtained measured 7% inches in length, 
but an inch less than this still indicates a large individual ; 
53 inches is about the average for the female, the maxi- 
mum observed being 6} inches. (Great variation in the tint 
of black individuals is noticeable. As regards more striking 
colour-variation, the commonest abnormality is  cream- 
colour, ranging from pale cream to deep rusty yellnw, but 
a comparatively common phase shows a pateh of yellow 
or rufous on the breast or abdomen, or on both. In some 
instances the light arca extends over the whole of the 
under-parts, while in other cases it takes the form of a 
narrow or broad line down the middle of the sume region, 
but in all individuals the light area has a longitudinul 
extension, and it is always sharply defined from the dark 
parts. .\ really white mole jis very rare. “There seems 
little doubt that the tendency to colour-variation runs in 
particular families of moles. 
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THe London County Council wholly maintains fifteen 
institutions in which instruction in science, art, and 
technology is given. ‘The number of students at the 
council's various technical institutes enrolled up to the end 
of March, 1903, was 0527, as compared with 6215, and the 
number in attendance during that month was 4430, us 
compared with 4152 for the corresponding period of 1907. 
Yhe number of day students enrolled for the same period 
in igoS wis 1702, as compared with 1455 for 1907, of 
whom 1337 were in attendance, as compared with 1109 for 
Nee 

in addition to providing institutions, the council partly 
maintains by money grants many other educational centres 
offering technical, scientific, or art instruction. The grants 
to polytechnic and kindred institutions are based on a 
variety of considerations, including the provision of special 
instruction and the attendance at classes, but the total 
contribution to any one polytechnic is not in any one year 
to exceed 7500l., or any smaller sum actually required to 
enable the governors to mect their liabilities for the period 
for which the grant is made. 

The ten polytechnics to which the council makes grants 
are distributed all over the county, and comprise the 
Battersca Polytechnic, the Borough Polytechnic, and_ the 
Woolwich Polytechnic on the south, and the Birkbeck 
College, City of London College, Northampton Polytechnic 
Institute, Northern Polytechnic, Regent Street Polytechnic, 
Sir John Cass Technical Institute, and South-\Vestern 
Polytechnic on the north side of the River Thames. The 
instruction given in these institutions is of a very varied 
character, including such subjects as geometry, building 
construction, mathematics, modern languages, mechanical 
engincering, electrical engineering, tanning, leather, paint 
and varnish trades, carpentry and joinery, plumbing, other 
building trade subjects, including brickwork and masonry, 
experimental physics, and organic and inorganic chemistry. 
Where art classes are held special attention is given to the 
development of the classes on craft lines. The council, 
by virtue of its large grants in aid, appoints representa- 
tives upon the governing body or the committee of manage- 
ment of the several institutions. 

For the last completed year (July 31, 1907) the grants 
to the institutions of polytechnic rank amounted to 68,233/., 
or 33-4 per cent. of their total income from all sources. 
Building grants amounting to 94011. were also made in 
the same perind, and equipment grunts g12sl., making a 
total of Sv,7591., or 39-6 per cent. of total income, against 
40-2 per cent. for the preceding year. 

Grants are made to the governors of various polytechnics 
and technical institutions in aid of equipment required 
for continuing the work of such institutions at a high 
point of educational efficiency, having regard to the most 
recent scientific technological developments. 

In addition to the ten polytechnics referred to above, 
equipment and maintenance grants in aid of the various 
classes in science, art, technology, and certain other sub- 
jects were made to the governors or committees of cightcen 
other institutions under the council’s regulations relating 
to aid to evening classes in science, art, and technology. 
The actual grants—building equipment and maintenance— 
to all institutions in the session 1906-7 amounted to 
So,75a0l. The estimated grant for the financial year was 
115,4761., as compared with 110,000!., the estimated grant 
for the year 1997-8. The total number of individual 
students attending institutions of polytechnic rank aided 
by the council during the year 1g07-8 was 27,275. 

Attention has also been given to the extension of facili- 
ties for such technical instruction of boys in the day- 
time as would serve as a connecting link between secondary 
and higher elementary schools and the higher technical 
college or university, or would nffer facilities for pre- 
liminary training in the daytime for thase who intend to 
enter the engineering and allied trades, or trades where 
skilled workers in artistic crafts are required. Such day 
technical schools are intended to be auxiliary, and not 
alternative, to apprenticeship, and their object is to train 

1 Extracted from the Annual Report of the Proceedings of the London 


Counts Council for the year ended March 31, 1908, published in December, 
1908. 
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future foremen, managers, und especially expert workers. 
So far as possible, the students will be drawn from the 
higher elementary and secondary schools at the age of 
fifteen, and they will receive special instruction during a 
period of two years. ‘The curriculum will include instruc- 
lion in science, drawing, modclling, English and general 
subjects, and workshop practice with distinctive trade bias, 
about half the time cach week being devoted to the latter, 
but no attempt will be made to train fully for any par- 
ticular trade. The workshop practice will be so arranged 
as to give the students a fair knowledge of workshop tools 
und processes. By meuns of such classes it is hoped that 
the gap between leaving day school and apprenticeship 
will be filled in such a manner as to enable the boys after- 
wards to acquire their practical experience readily and 
thoroughly, and that the boys will have learned a great 
deal more of the principles upon which the practice of 
mechanical engineering depends than could be learned by 
them if they entered the works at the age of fourteen. 

The place of the polytechnics in any general scheme of 
coordination of technical education in the county, and their 
place in any scheme for the coordination of all types and 
grades of education, are matters of grave importance. The 
necessity for greater coordination between the work of 
polytechnics themselves, and the concentration of their 
efforts on carefully graded schemes of instruction in par- 
ticular subjects, are matters which will receive careful 
consideration with the view of the prevention of over- 
lapping and the determining of the sphere of work of each 
particular institution. The constantly improving means of 
communication between various parts of London will render 
possible coordination on these lines, as the isolation of the 
institutions, which has hitherto been a serious bar, no 
longer exists. 

The importance of obtaining definite information relating 
to the students admitted to the polytechnics, technical in- 
stitutes, and schools of art aided or maintained by the 
council, the age at which they enter, the duration of the 
period they are under instruction, the courses of study 
followed, their progress and the occupations they intend to 
follow, hus long been recognised as being of great value 
in the solution of the problem. No systematic inquiries 
can at present be made so far as cvening students are 
concerned, owing to the large amount of Jabour which 
would be entailed upon the officials of the institutes con- 
cerned, and the disinclination of the students to furnish 
the desired information. The governors of the various 
aided institutions have, therefore, been asked to supply the 
information for day students only. 

The steady increase in the number of students for in- 
struction in scientific, technical, and artistic subjects has 
necessitated careful consideration of the question of the 
provision of further facilities for such instruction, both 
immediately and in future years. In dealing with this 
matter the committee has been guided by the experience 
of past years, the extension of such work to meet the 
requirements of modern science and industrial development, 
the large increases each year in the number of students in 
attendance at the various institutions, the needs of par- 
ticular districts, and, finally, the cost both in respect of 
capital and maintenance expenditure of such institutions. 

The council’s scholarship scheme provides for the award 
of about 2000 junior county scholarships annually, one- 
third to boys and two-thirds to girls, to those candidates 
who prove themselves qualified to receive secondary educa- 
tion. .\ junior county scholarship consists of free educa- 
tion for a period of three years, subject to renewal for 
two years more, provided that the scholar is satisfactory 
in conduct and attainments. A maintenance allowance of 
6l., tol., or rsf. a year js attached to the scholarship in 
cases falling within prescribed regulations. Junior county 
scholarships are tenable in such secondary schools as are or 
may be conducted by the council itself, and in such others 
as the council may from time to time approve for the pur- 
pose; 1899 such scholarships were awarded in the year 
under review. 

A return is submitted annually to the council showing 
the incomes of the parents of juntor county scholarship 
holders. The following table shows the incomes of the 
parents of scholars elected in July, 1497 :— 
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B ys Girls Total 
Annual income of parents 
No. Per cent.| No. | Percent. No. | Per cent. 
Lessthan £160 ... 604 82°1 |1062, S55 1666 84:2 
More than £160 and 
less than £300 ... 99 134 | 151 12 250 126 
Above £30012. & Be QueeeteS SW) Bg Bek Be 
Total Onno ate ee 19So 


Up io 1906 the council offered 1200 probationer scholar- 
ships, without income limit, of the value of 15/. a year, in 
addition to free education. These scholarships are tenable 
for one or two years, and are awarded on condition that 
the scholars undertake to enter the teaching profession on 
the completion of the scholarship course. During the year 
the council awarded 749 such scholarships, together with 
twenty-eight free places at secondary schools, to students 
residing outside the county. From igo7 provision will be 
made for the award of only Soo such scholarships, and the 
actual number awarded each year may not amount to this 
number. 

The council awards 100 intermediate county  scholar- 
ships annually to pupils between fifteen and seventeen 
years of age, tenable until the end of the school year in 
which the pupils attain the age of eighteen, with possi- 
bilities of cxtension for another year. During the year 
seventy such scholarships were awarded to boys (including 
twenty commercial intermediate scholarships) and thirty to 
girls. The scholarships consist of free education at a cost 
not exceeding 251. a year, together with maintenance 
grants rising from 2ol. a year to 35l. a year. The income 
restriction is goof. a year. The commercial scholarships 
are tenable in the commercial department of the Cantden 
or Hackney Downs London County Council secondary 
schools. 

The council awards fifty senior county scholarships or 
exhibitions annually; they confer free education (not ex- 
ceeding gol. a year) and such maintenance allowance (not 
exceeding 60l. a year), at such rate and for such periods, 
not exceeding four years, as the council may in each case 
determine. They are tenable at such universities or 
university colleges as the council may from time to time 
approve for that purpose, not more than five such scholar- 
ships awarded annually being tenable for one year at the 
London Day Training College. The council has also at 
its disposal a certain number of free places for day students 
at schools of the University of London. As the number 
of applications was not so great as in previous years, the 
council awarded during the year thirty-nine senior county 
scholarships and exhibitions, together with fourteen free 
places at various colleges. 

It is generally admitted that the scholarship systems, 
both of the late Technical Education Board and of the 
council, have been remarkably successful. The county 
scholarship system has really formed a ladder to carry 
promising scholars from the public elementary to the 
secondary schools, university colleges, and universities. 
That the council has secured able candidates for its scholar- 
ships is shown by the fact that each year the council’s 
scholars haye obtained scholarships in the universities or 
institutions of university rank. Five such scholarships 
were obtained at Oxford and Cambridge during the year 
under review, and many senior county scholars have 
obtained degrees with honours. 

On the more technical side, exceptional distinction has 
been gained by scholars in research work, while others 
have obtained good appointments owing to their technical 
and artistic achievements. 

By the regulations of the Board of Education a secondary 
school “must offer to each of its scholars an education 
of a wider scope and higher grade than that of an 
elementary school, and provide a progressive course of 
instruction (with the requisite organisation, teaching staff, 
curriculum, and equipment) in the subjects necessary to a 
good gencral education upon lines suitable for scholars of 
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an age-range at least as wide as from twelve to sixteen 
or seventcen. Provision made for scholars before the age 
of twelve must be similarly suitable, and in proper relation 
to the work done in the main portion of the school.’” 
The pressing need for further inducements and _ facilities 
for children to proceed to a secondary school after leaving 
the elementary school has long been recognised by the 
council, and by means of a system of scholarships a bridge 
by which even the poorest children may pass [rom the 
elementary to the secondary schoo{ has been provided. The 
course of instruction in secondary schools, approved by the 
Board of Education, is framed so as to lead up to a definite 
standard of attainment, and not to stop short at a merely 
superficial introduction to any branch of instruction. 

Apart from the council’s own secondary schools, there 
are a large number of secondary schools in respect of which 
the council makes both maintenance and equipment grants, 
and which are regularly inspected by the council’s officers ; 
the total number of such schools is now fifty-two. The 
total amount of grants made in respect of secondary 
schools for the educational year ending July, 1908, was 
93,9701. 

In accordance with a scheme approved by the fate 
Technical! Education Board in 1902, the annual grant of 
1n,0001. to the University of London, to be divided equally 
between the four faculties of arts, science, engineering, 
and economics, has been continued. In addition, annual 
grants have been made since 1895-6, together with 
occasional equipment grants, to four of the constituent 
colleges of the University, the council thereby obtaining 
the right to a certain number of free places. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


It is proposed, says Science, to collect 1500/7. with which 
to purchase the valuable chemical library of the late Prof. 
W. O. Atwater, and present it to Wesleyan University, 
Middfetown, Conn. The library contains more than 5000 
volumes, including about 2500 volumes of periodicals. 


Two courses for teachers, arranged in connection with 
the London County Council Education Committee, will 
begin at University College on January 23. Dr. Wood- 
land will begin a course of lectures on ‘‘ The Structure 
and Natural History of some Common Animals,’’ and Dr. 
Fritsch will begin a similar course on ‘* Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Botany.’’ On ‘Tuesday, February 23, Prof. 
Pearson will deliver a leeture on ‘The Purport of the 
Science of Eugenics.’’ This will be the first of a course 
of lectures on national eugenics, to be given on Tuesdays 


in the second and third terms, by Prof. Pearson, Mr. 
Heron, und Miss Elderton. 
THE annual meeting of the Public School Science 


Masters’ Association will be held at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Charterhouse Square, E.C., on January 12. In 
the morning, at ro a.m., an exhibition of scientific 
apparatus and books will be opened, and at 10.30 a busi- 
ness meeting will be held. The president, Sir Clifford 
Allbutt, K.C.B., F.R.S., will afterwards deliver an address 
upon the relation of general to technical science teaching. 
At the close of the morning session Mr. M. D. Hill, of 
Eton College, will speak on anthropometry in schools. 
The afternoon meeting will be devoted largely to a dis- 
cussion upon science curricula in public schools, and the 
debate will be opened by the following papers :—Mr. G. F. 
Daniell, on the report of the British Association upon the 
sequence of studies in science; Mr. W. D. Eggar, of Eton 
College, on geography considered as a science subject; 
Mr. R. G. Durrant, of Martborough College, on to what 
extent and at what stage should prevalent views on the 
nature of solution he taught in schools; and Mr. G. H. 
Martin, of Bradford Grammar School, on science for the 
“classical side.’? At the close of the discussion, Mr. C. I. 
Gardiner, of Cheltenham College, will deal with the ques- 
tion of the refusal of the General Medical Council to 
recognise public schools as institutions where medical 
education can be commenced. 
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Tue annual mecting of the Association of Directors and 
Secretaries for Education was held on January 1 in the 
council chamber of the London County Council, when an 
address on ‘‘ The Finances of Education’? was delivered 
by Mr. W. Avery Adams, chairman of the association and 
secretary to the Bristol Education Committee. In open- 
ing his address, Mr. Adams said that the scheme for 
raising the Bristol University College to the rank of a 
university, owing to the generosity of Mr. H. O. Wills, 
promises shortly to be carried into effect, thus securing 
for the west of England the same opportunities for intel- 
lectual and professional training as are available in other 
parts of the country. Alluding to the Scottish Education 
Act, he directed attention to the powers which are to be 
granted to school boards in Scotland to compel attendance 
at continuation classes up to the age of seventeen. If 
such a remedy for the educational leakage which now 
went on is practicable in Scotland, said Mr. Adams, surely 
it is not unreasonable to suggest that it is practicable in 
England. The principal theme of the address was the 
finances of education, and Mr. Adams insisted that one of 
the chief hindrances to progress is the financial strain now 
put upon the local education authorities (1) by the imposi- 
tion on the part of the State of new and onerous duties ; 
(2) by the continual growth of what may be termed the 
ordinary items of expenditure; and (3) by the failure of 
Whitehall to contribute a fair share of the total burden 
of the increasing cost. The devclopment of our educational 
system, which has advanced enormously during the fast 
six years, has also entailed a large annual increment to 
the rates; and, apart from what has already been accom- 
plished, there are still many urgent educational reforms 
which woufd doubtiess be undertaken by focaf authorities 
if it were not for the reluctance of Whitehall to bear a 
fair share of the cost invalved in carrying out the improve- 
ments. Among these reforms may be placed :—({1) the re- 
duction in the size of the classes; and (2) the replacement 
of supplementary teachers by certificated teachers. The 
Government grant in support of nationaf elementary educa- 
tion is totafly inadequate. In conclusion, Mr. Adams 
emphasised the fact that the exiguous grant given by the 
State to the local universities, which have now become 
an indispensable part of our educationaf system, is not 
creditable to a wealthy and progressive nation like ours. 
The outcry heard against the growing burden of the cost 
of education is not the expression of a spirit of grant- 
greed, but represents a fear that through inadequate 
Gavernmient support the schools may send forth scholars 
who wilf not be equipped properly for the warfare of life 
or for taking their part in the struggle which has to be 
made unceasingly for the maintenance of the commercial 
and industrial position of our nation. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 
LonpDon. 


Royal Society, Novemher 12, 1908.—‘* The Occlusion 
of the Residual Gas and the Fiuorescence of the Glass 
Walls of Crookes Tubes.’? By Alan A. Campbell Swinton. 
Communicated by Sir William Crookes, F.R.S. 

In a previous paper’ the writer has described experi- 
ments indicating that the occlusion of the gas is due to 
its being driven into the giass, in which it forms bubbles 
on subsequent heating. 

The present paper deals with Mr. Robert Pohl’s sugges- 
tion that the bubbies arc not due to the gas at alf, but to 
chemicaf action on the glass, when heated, of aluminium 
disintegrated from the efectrodes. 

The author finds that after prolonged sparking portions 
of the internal surface of the glass of tubes with external 
electrodes consisting of caps of tinfoil show numerous but 
very smalf bubbles when heated. This, as it would seem, 
entirely disposes of Mr. Pohij’s contention. 

The electric discharges passed through the tubes were 
so weak that the heating of the glass was very slight. 
The temperature cannot thus have been sufficiently raised 
either to allow of the gas passing into the glass by 
ordinary. diffusion, as suggested by Sir J. J. Thomson, or 


1 «The Occlusion of the Residual Gas by the Glass Walls of Vacuum 
“Tubes,” Roy. Soc. Proc, A, vol. Ixxix., pp. 134-7. 
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of the gas being evolved inside the glass by chemical de- 
composition due to heat, as put forward by Mr. Soddy and 
Mr. Mackenzie. 

Grinding away the glass to the extent just necessary to 
prevent the formation of bubbles on subsequent heating 
also showed that the depth to which the gas is driven into 
the glass varied from 0-0025 1mm. for tubes with external 
electrodes to as much as 0-015 mm. with internaf elec- 
trodes, the distances being in all cases considerably fess— 
about one-tenth—than the distances between the surface 
of the glass and the centres of the bubbles produced by 
subsequent heating. 

By means of a fluorescent screen placed behind a patch- 
work screen of different thicknesses of aluminium foil, it 
was ascertained that the maximum thickness of aluminium 
through which kathode rays will pass is about 0-014 mm., 
which agrees very fairly with the above-mentioned figure 
of 0-015 mm. 

Thus neither the explanation of Sir J. J. Thomson nor 
that of Mr. Soddy and Mr. Mackenzie seem necessary, 
for the gas in the first instance travels into the glass only 
ubout the same distance that kathode rays penetrate into 
aluminium, and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
the gas is driven in mechanically according to the writer's 
original contention. Diffusion, however, probably takes 
place when the glass is softened in the flame, when the gas 
penetrates further and forms bubbfes on cooling, in much 
the same wav that air bubbles are formed in ice. 

Experiments were also made on the fatigue of the glass 
in respect to fluorescence. Except in cases where this 
fatigue was due to deposits of electrode matter or of 
carbon, it was found necessary, in order to do away with 
it, to grind away a thickness of glass approximately the 
same as had to be removed to prevent the formation af 
bubbies on subsequent heating. It would therefore appear 
that fatigue is intimately connected with, and is perhaps 
the direct result of, the penctration and presence of the 
occluded gas. That part of this fatigue is very permanent 
is shown by a tube in the author's possession, which still 
shows fatigue due to bombardment it received in 1893. 
Though part of the fatigue is permanent, most of it is 
but temporary. This may be due to the gradual escape 
of such portion of the gas as has been driven into the 
glass only such a very short distance that the fatter is 
unable permanently to retain it. 


Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, December 2%, 190$.—M. Bouchard 
in the chair.—The fava of the last eruptions of Vulcano, 
Eolian Isles: A. Lacroix. In the cases of Mt. Pelée, 
Vesuvius, and Etna it has been proved that in a given 
eruption any changes in the chemical composition of the 
lava are very slight, and are not systematic. Observa- 
tions published by various authors on the products of the 
last eruption of Vuleano appear to lead to different con- 
clusions. Various specimens of the lava from this erup- 
tion have been analysed, and the existence of such marked 
differences is not confirmed.—Some properties of the tubercle 
bacillus cultivated on bile: H. Calmette and C. Guerin. 
The authors are convinced that experiments in tuberculosis 
in which cultures in glycerol, gelatin, potato, or broth 
are used give different results from those of natural in- 
fection. They have found that the bacillus grows per- 
fectly on pure bile with 5 per cent. of glycerin and 
sterilised, and after several successive cultures on this 
medium it acquires very distinct physiological characters. 
Full details are given of the mode of working and of the 
appearance and properties of the bacillus thus obtained. 
It is easily absorbed through the wall of the digestive tube, 
and when it has penetrated in sufficient quantity in this 
way it can create lesions with rapid cafcification such as 
could never be obtained experimentally with cuftures in 
ordinary glycerin medja.—M. Villard was elected a 
member in the section of physics in the place of the late 
E. Mascart.—Concerning the distribution of the aphelia 
of the minor planets: Emile Belot. .\ diagram is given 
of the distribution.—The use of cofoured screens and 
orthochromatic plates for the photographic observation of 
the fixed stars: CEsten Bergstrand. The combination of 
a yellow screen and an orthochromatic plate produces much 
greater clearness in the images, and afso efiminates the 
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harmful influence of atmospheric refraction. It is to be 
recommended in all precise measurements of position, and 
especially in work on stellar paratlax.—Yhe principles of 
flight with wings: L. Thouveny.—.\ special model of a 
balloon : M. Radiot.—The problem of efforts in the theory 
of clasticity: \. Korn.—The magnetic rotatory power of 
the yapour of caleium fluoride and of nitrogen peroxide in 
the neighbourhood of their ahsorption bands: .\. Dufour. 
The vapour of calcium fluoride in the magnetic field 
possesses a positive magnetic rotatory power outside and 
near the doublets of all the components of the band 1)" 
and negative in their interior: the rotation may attain a 
value of 40° to 50° in the centre of the doublets. Similar 
observations on nitrogen peroxide are described.—The law 
of the maximum of Kathode phosphorescence in binary 
systems: G. Urbain. It is now well established that, in 
opposition to the views of Sir W. Crookes, pure sub- 
stances da not give rise to phosphorescence. .\_ brilliant 
phosphorescence is always the result of a mixture of two 
substances, and there js a certain pereentage of one of 
them which gives a maximum result.—The  clectrical 
resistance of the alkali metals, of gallium, and of 
tellurium : .\. Gentz and W. Broniewski. These metals 
were introduced into a U-shaped capillary tube, with 
suitable precautions as to purity and freedom from oxida- 
tion. The resistances of cesium, rubidium, potassium, 
sodium, and lithium were measured at —187°, —78°3, 
ts) 
pared with those caleulated from the formula 
r,=(2F +7) » constant, 

in which r, is the resistance at the temperature ¢t, F the 
ubsolute temperature of fusion, and T the absolute tempera- 
ture of the body. Measurements are also given for 
gallium in both the solid and liquid state and for telluriu.n. 
—The reduction of uranyl chloride: CEchsner 6e Coninek. 
Nn attempt was made to determine the atomic weight of 
chlorine by reducing U.O C1. in hydrogen at a red heat. 
but the results were found to be of no value The pre- 
paration of ether salts of the evelic series: A. Béhat A 
mixture of acctic acid and benzyl chloride, heated to the 
boiling point, slowly gives off hydrochloric acid, benzy] 
acetate being formed. The action is accelerated by the 
presence of certain catalytic agents, bismuth chloride being 
especially active in this respect.—The preparation and pro- 
perties of 8-gluco-hvptite : T.. 11. Philippe. By reducing 
the gluco-heptonic lactone obtained from ordinary glucose 


with sodium amalgam, E. Fischer obtained B-gluco- 
heptose. The author, by pushing the reduction a stage 


further, has prepared a new heptavalent alcohol, 8-gluco- 
heptite, the physical and chemical properties of which are 
given.—The facies of natural crystals: Paul Gaubert, 
The development of the perennial plant compared with that 
of the annual plant: G. andré.—The presence of urea in 
some of the higher fungi: .\. Goris and M. Masere. 
Certain species of fungi have been found to contain from 
2-7 tO 4-3 per ceat. of urea. It still remains to be proved 
whether the urea was present as such in the fungus, or 
was formed during the process of drving.\ new artificial 
peroxydase : FE. de Steecklin. ‘Vannate of iron acts as a 
peroxydase, the monophenols heing attacked with especial 
ease.—The green pigment of the bile: M. Piettre. Th 
physiological function of the arborescent glands connected 
with the female generating apparatus of Periplaneta 
orientalis: 1.. Bordas.—The stratigraphical definition of 
the Sicilian stage: Maurice Gigznoux. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 


TRURSDAY, January 7. 

Rinxtoey Sociery, at &.15.—A Description of ‘Chree Sub-standards of 
Radio-activity recently prepared for the Réntgen Society: C. E. S. 
Phillips.—A New Localising Apparatus designed by Staff-Surgeon Dr. 
Gillett: H.C. Head. 

FRIDAY, January 8. 

Royat AstroxomicaL Society, at 5.—A New Dividing Engine: G. T. 
McCaw.—Fluctuations in the Moon's Mean Motion: Prof. Simon 
Newcomb.—Observations of Comet ¢ 1908, Morehouse : R. C, Jobuson.— 
Development of the Disturbing Function in Planetary Theory in Terms 
of the Mean Anomalies and Constant Elliptic Elements: P. H. Cowell.— 
N on Major MacMahon's Paper on the Determination of the Apparent 

eter of a Fixed Star: A. S. Eddinglon.—Probable Papers: On a 

ese Planisphere: E. B. Knobel.— Observations of Occultations of 

Stars by the Moon in the Year 1908: Roval Observatory, Greenwich.— 

Observations of Saturn's Ninth Satellite, Phaebe, from Photographs taken 

with the 5-inch Reflector in 1908: Royal Otservatary, Greenwich. 
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, and a fourth higher temperature, and the results con- } 


MONDAY, JANUARY 11. 

RovaL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 8.30. 

TUESDAY, Jxaxvary 12. 

ZooLoicaL Society, at 8.30.—Zoological Results of the Third Tan- 
ganyika Expedition, conducted by Dr. W. A. Cunningt)n, 1904-5.— 
Report on the Copepoda: Prof. G. O. Sars.—Studies on the Flagellate 
Blood Parasites of Freshwater Fishes: Prof. E A. Minchin.—A Further 
Note on the Gonadial Grooves of a Medusa, Aurelia aurita: T. Goodey. 
—The Tuberculin Vest in Monkeys, with Notes on the ‘lemperature of 
Mammals: Dr. A. E Brown.—A few Notes on Badaena glacialis and 
its Capture in Recent Years in the North Atlantic by Norwegiau 
Whalers: Prof. R. Collett. 

WEDNESDAY January 13. 

GeoLocicat Society, at 8—On Labradorite-Norite with Porphyritic 
Lebradorite Crystals ; a Contrihut on to the Study of the '' Gabbroidal 
Eutecticum “: Prof Johan H. L. Vogt-—On the Genus Loxonema, with 
Descriptions of New Proterozoic Sp-cies : Mrs. Jane Longstaff. 

Society or Puntic ANAtysTs, at 8—(1) The Analysis of Complex 
Candle Mixtures; (2) The Detection and Estimation of Mercury in 
Nitro-Explosives ; Otto Hehner. 

THURSDAY, January 14. 

Royat Soctety, at 4.30. 

txsvitution or Evecrricat. Encineers, at 8.—The G. B. System 
from a Tramway Manager's Point ct View : Stanley Clegg. 

FRIDAY, JANvARY 15. 

Institution oF MecHantcat Encinrers, at $.—The Filtration and 

Purification of Water for Public Suj ply: Jobn Don. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF CRANES. 
theiy Construction, Mechanical Equipment, 
and Working. By Anton Bottcher. Translated and 
supplemented with English, American, and Conti- 
Practice by .\. Yolhansen. Pp. xvii+51o. 
A. Constable and Co., Ltd., 1g08.) Price 


| Cranes: 


nental 

(London : 

425. net, 
\ ODERN developments of means af 
4 especially in the direction of the transhipment 
of henvy goods, have made it necessary that rapid and 
powerful lifting gear should be devised, and pari passu 
with the developments of heavy engines and wagens, 
heavy ordnance and large oeean liners, there has been 
an equally interesting and important advanee in the 
construetion of rapid and heavy eranes. 

The book before us has for one of its aims the 
presentation of the progress that has been made, and 
with this end in view many types of eranes are de- 
scribed and discussed in detail, and illustrated by 
photographie views of general arrangements, together 
with dimensioned drawings of more than seventy 


transit, 


particular examples. 

The book is, however, by no means simply a de- 
scriptive work, as all parts of cranes that lend them- 
selves to theoretical treatment are dealt with in a 
sound manner. The first part of the boolk deals with 
first principles in crane-building practice, and to those 
who have had a preliminary training in the elements 
of applied mechanics should be of interest and of great 
value in showing their applications to definite design 
problems, as well as for the immediate object in view. 
For example, the usc of the funicular polygon in the 
resolution and eomposition of forces is illustrated, and 
the laws of motion are used to determine the time 
of motion, and the forces required to give momentum 


to the travelling portions of various forms of 
cranes. It also ineludes an interesting paragraph on 


© efficicneics,"’ and, along with other valuable tables, 
one giving the efficiencies of crane parts. In the 
paragraph on struts only Euler's formule are given. 
This is to be regretted, as it ix generally agreed in 
this country that more trustworthy results are obtained 
by such formule as Rankine’s or Tetmajer’s. Part ii. 
is devoted to the general arrangements of eranes, and 
opens with a eoneise summary of the local influenees 


which dceeide the character of eranes in different 
circumstanees, followed by general descriptions of 


many types, from the old-time hand winches to the 
most modern electric-driven travelling cranes. 

Part iii. deals with erane-driving principles; driving 
by hand, shafting, steam, water and electricity are 
treated, and the prineiples involved in the determina- 
tion of the power required to lift a given load at a 
given speed, and the gear ratios are dealt with in 
detail. The subjeet-matter of the hydraulic and elec- 
trical sections is particularly good, but the translation 
is not all that could be desired, us the meaning is at 
times somewhat obscure, especially in the electrical 
section, whieh, we fear, will hardly be intelligible 
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exeept to those very familiar with the theory and 
practice of motors. The translation is surely not 
happy when, in the hydraulic seetion, a sentence is 
rendered as ‘“‘the rains beget larger diameters with 
equal lifts... In one or two eases the obseurity is in- 
tensified by slips in proof-reading, as, ¢.g., on p. 102}; 
the velocity of the water through the valve is propor- 
tional to the difference of pressure in the valve box 
and evlinder, so that in the formula, p, should be 
replaced by p,—p, We were some time before we 
eould put a meaning to the following, which opens 
the paragraph on speeding up clectrie motors :—‘* The 
current eurves represented in Fig. 257—eorresponding 
with full cut-off initial resistance to the inscribed circum- 
ferential moment—are independent,’? &e., and even 
now we are in doubt as to the author's meaning. It 
is also, we think, not usual to speak of the back 
E.M.F. of « continuons-current motor causing current 
lagging. In the paragraph on ‘running down ” we 
were rather held up for the moment by ** To hold the 
foad in a fixed position the simple running down will 
suffice in many eases," until we realised that the 
translator meant that the switch is in the running- 
down position, and the mechanical friction of the 
gearing, &c., is sufficient to prevent the load running 


down. 

We do not remember in English works to have met 
with the method used by the author of determining 
the ratio of the areas of the lifting rams and the valve 
openings of hydraulie cranes, by consideraiton of the 
differenee between the velocity of lifting and lowering. 
The method, though simple and well known to some 
English designers, has not reeeived the attention it 
deserves, and is well worth careful study by those 
engaged in this branch af designing. 

Part iv. considers in a very complete manner crane 
parts and accessories, and designers of all classes of 
machinery will find the information given valuable. 
This is followed hy a section devoted to the design 
and caleulation of crane girders. The designs of 
riveted joints and of various forms of girders are 
considered in a very practical manner, and where 
theory fails current practice is referred to, A number 
of sound hints are given, as, for example, when the 
author is dealing with the stiffening of travelling 
girders, he remarks :— 

“As praetice alone ean guide us in this respect, 
it is advisable, when such exigencies ean be drawn 
upon to draft the design in sueh a manner that 
eventual stiffening may be resorted to if found to be 
requisite in testing or working.” 

The determination of the maximum stresses that 
ean oceur in the members of a lattice girder, due to 
the erab moving aver the girders, is dealt with in a 
way that should appeal to those who are familiar 
only with the ordinary stress diagrams, the influence 
line being deduced from a number of diagrams drawn 
from a single load fixed at a different point for eaci- 
of the diagrams. It is, we think, unfortunate that 
the very simple imethod of influence lines is not 
better known, as without the labour involved in 
drawing stress diagrams the unit load diagram or 
‘influence line,’’ for any member, in the top boom, 
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for example, can be at onee drawn by erecting an 
ordinate at the junction of the diagonal of the same 
bay with the bottom boom, equal to the product of 
the two parts into which the junction point divides 
the span, and joining the end of the ordinate with 
the ends of the span. An equally simple construction 
gives the line for any member of the bottom boom, 
and the influence lines for all the diagonals can be 
drawn by first drawing two parallel lines through 
the ends of the span; then if verticals are drawn 
through the end points of any bay to meet these 
respective lines, and the two points of intersection 
are joined, the line thus drawn, together with the two 
parallel lines, is the *‘ influence line’ for the given 
bay. 

Part vi. is devoted to the description of, and calcula- 
tions for, types of German, English and American 
cranes. This part of the book is particularly valuable, 
as theory and practice supplement each other in a way 
that is really helpful to designers. The last three 
sections are devoted to specifications, useful tables, 
and a valuable index to articles and papers on cranes. 
Yhe book is excellently printed and well illustrated 
on very stiff paper. It can cordially be recommended 
to designers, builders, and users of all kinds of lifting 
and carrying machinery, and we can hardly think of 
a branch of mechanical enginecring in which the book 
will not prove useful for reference. Students will also 
be well repaid by a careful siudy of the designs given 
and the calculations therewith, as they will be able to 
appreciate, perhaps, better than in any other way, 
the limitations of the theories upon which they are apt 
to place implicit trust. se, be 


IN ONFORD CILIMPION OF DAR THINS. 


By Proteus 
(Oxford : Claren- 


Essays on Evolution, 
Poulton, F.R.S. 
don Press, 1908.) 


ISSy- 1907. 
Pp. xiviii+4S8o. 
Price 12s. net. 
N July 1, 1858, an epoch in the history of science 
Was created by the reading, before the Linnean 
society of London, of the papers by Darwin and 
Wallace on natural selection; and on July 1, 1908, 
the fiftieth anniversary of this momentous oceasion 
Was appropriately celebrated under the auspices of the 
same society. The publication of Prof. Poulton's 
volume is especially well timed, for it appears while 
the Darwin-Wallace commemoration is fresh in the 
minds of all, and while the weighty utterances by 
which the veterans Wallace and [looker themselves 
so greatly added to the interest of the proceedings 
on that occasion are still a recent memory. 

Among those men of science who have found their 
chief inspiration in the work of Darwin and Wallace, 
no one has laboured with greater perseverance and 
success than Prof. Poulton, and the present collection 
of essays embodies the main results of his investiga- 
tions during his tenure of the Hope chair at Oxford. 
The memoirs have all in one form or another appeared 
before, but’ the author is not by any means content 
with a mere reprint of his former publications; he 
has, on the contrary, spared no pains to bring the 
treatment of his virious topics up to date, and a 
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comparison with the lectures and addresses in their 
original form will show that in many cases this must 
have involved considerable labour. ut with so fertile 
and so rapidly growing a subject as that which Prof. 
Poulton has made his own, a period of nineteen years, 
which is that which separates the first essay in point 
of date from the present time, gives opportunity for 
enormous accessions of material, and almost inevit- 
ably involves some modification, if not in the principles, 
at least in the details of interpretation. The author 
has acted fairly towards his readers by ensuring that | 
the essays here reprinted, though preserving the 
general form and tone in which they were originally 
framed, should nevertheless be the expression of his 
own present views, and should embody the principal 
points of evidence that have since come to light. 
The keynote of the book is the all-importance of 
natural selection, as propounded by Wallace and 
Darwin, in the interpretation of the past history and 
present condition of organic nature. The essays form 
a powerful reinforcement of what is properly and 
distinctively called the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion, and should tend to reassure those weaker 
brethren who have allowed themselves to be persuaded 
or terrified into losing confidence in the work of the 
two grent founders of rational evolutionary doctrine. 

The greater number of Prof. Poulton's arguments 
and illustrations are naturally drawn from the wonder- 
fully rich domain of insect bionomics. The way in 
which the great Oxford collection, so liberally estab- 
lished by Ilope, and so assiduously tended by West- 
wood, has been made of late years to subserve the 
cause of scientific research and progress, especially in 
the unravelling of intricate problems of evolution, is 
one of the most remarkable features in the recent 
history of the University. The development of such 
studies in Oxford, of which the present volume is 
only one among many manifestations, should be a 
matter of cordial congratulation to the present Hope 
professor, on the part, not only of entomologists, but 
of all who take a rational interest in any depart- 
ment of biology. 

Space would fail us in the attempt to give an 
adequate account of the contents of this stimulating 
book. A bare enumeration must suthice. First comes 
a discussion upon the age of the earth, comforting 
to those biologists who have been disturbed by certain 
physical calculations now in great measure aban- 
doned. Next we have the question asked and 
answered, *' What is a species?’ Essays follow on 
the theories of evolution which rival or antagonise 
Darwin's, on the nature of heredity, and on the re- 
markable anticipation of Galton and Weismann by 
the anthropologist James Cowles Prichard. ‘The 
Birmingham lecture on Huxley is of especial value, 
as it not only defines and accounts for the precise 
attitude of that great biologist towards the Darwinian 
theory, but also contains one of the most forcible and 
convineing pleas that we have yet seen for a more 
rational use in education of our present system of 
examinations. The three concluding essays, which 


show an immense command of facts, deal in a 
masterly manner with the fascinating subject of 
mimicry. They are especially remarkable as in- 
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dicating the gradual trend of opinion toward» a large 
substitution of the Miuillerian interpretation for that 
of Bates. 

A word must be added on a subject of some 
delicacy. Prof. Poulton's introduction, in which he 
deats with certain of the assertions and pretensions 
of the English school of Mendelians, is undeniably 
controversial, and even in places personal. The 
author has in several quarters been taken to task for 
his polemics. This reminds us of the old com- 
plaint :— 

Cet animal est trés méchant ; 

Quand on f'attaque, il se défend! 
Controversy is necessary for the progress of science. 
Personalities, we think, are, as a rule, better avoided; 
but there are cases when the tone adopted by the 
assailant makes it impossible to offer an effective 
resistance except by the employment of methods 
which would at ordinary times be left unused. Prof. 
Poulton shows that he warmly appreciates the interest 
and value of Mendel’s discovery, and the keenness 
and industry with which it is being followed up, but 
we think that he is justified in his protest against 
an attitude necessarily tending to discourage the 
younger workers in a field which, since the ground 
was first broken by the great naturalists lately com- 
memorated and honoured, has proved the most fertile 
of all within the wide realm of the sciences of life. 

The book is fitly dedicated to Prof. Meldola, to 
whom all Darwinians owe an immense debt of grati- 
tude. It is furnished with an admirable index, and 
both paper and printing are worthy of the traditions 
of the Clarendon Press. 1h; NOE 
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The innual of the British School at  .\thens. 
No. NIIf., Session 1906-7. Pp. xi+488+ plates. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., n.d.) Price 
255. net. 


GREECE. 


N this volume of the ‘* Annual ” the director and 
students of the British School at .\thens describe 
the excavations at Sparta during the year 1907. The 
work at the temple of .\rtemis Orthia was carried on 
very successfully, and the results are most important 
for our knowledge of Laconian art of the early period 
(cighth to sixth centuries B.c.). Taking all in all, the 
carly Spartans seem to have been much more 
vivilised than one would have expected; and if, as is 
supposed by Mr. Droop, the so-called Cyrenaic style 
of vase-painting is really Spartan, they seem to have 
been originative artists. 

The temple of Athena of the Brazen House, where, 
as we read in all our Greek histories, the renegade 
victor of Platwa, Pausanias the king, was walled up 
and died miserably, has also been excavated, with 
interesting results. We do not note that any par- 
ticular conclusions as to possible date of foundation, 
&c., are drawn from the orientation of these build- 
ings. 

The two most interesting articles other than these 
are the continuations of Mr. Dickins’s very 
able critical article on the sculptor Damophon of 
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Messene, and of Dr. Mackenzie’s on Cretan Palaces. 
Dr. Mackenzie now completes his argument against 
Prof. Ridgeway on the one side and Prof. Doerpfeld on 
the other as to the precise signification of the great 
discoveries in Crete. He is doubtless right against 
Prof. Ridgeway in maintaining that the people who 
built the palaces of Knossos and Phaistos were not 
Indo-Europeans, and did not speak any kind of Greek, 
and against Doerpfeld in denying that they had any 
Achzean blood, or that their work shows any Achawan 
influence. In fact, the .\cheean theory was knocked 
on the head by Prof. Ridgeway's trenchant criticism 
in his ‘ Early Age of Greece,’’ and Prof. Doerpfeld's 
Achzeanised Carians have been knecked on the head 
by Dr. Mackenzie. 

The “ Minoans’’ may have been akin to the 
Carians, but not to the \cheans, who were Aryan 
Greeks, which the Carians, Lycians, and others were 
not. Where Prof. Ridgeway went wrong was in mak- 
ing his *t Pelasgians ’? (=Minoans) Aryans. Whether 
the Minoans were Pelasgians or not we cannot sav; 
Prof. J. L. Myres has lately shown how very useless 
for practical purposes this elusive ethnic name is. 
Prof. Ridgeway made the Pelasgi a pre-\chvwean wave 
of Aryan invaders. But if so, they cannot have been the 
builders of the Cretan palaces, who came from the 
south, not from the north. Dr. Mackenzie makes 
them non-Aryan like the Minoans, but thinks that, 
driven from Greece by the Aryan .\chwans, they fell 
back upon their Minoan kinsmen in the islands and 
Crete, and overthrew the Minoan culture, building 
amid the ruins of the labyrinthine Minoan palaces 
their own halls of the Mycenaan and Tirynthian type, 
which we have hitherto regarded as \ch@an. Thus 
the Minoans would be pre-Pelasgic as well as pre- 
Achzean. Dr. Mackenzie regards the well-known 
“ Warrior Vase”? from Mycenz as Achzan, no doubt 
correctly, and the geometric pottery of the Dipylon as 
Dorian, a view which, although it was generally 
accepted a few years ago, has its difficulties. Per- 
haps it was Achzean too. If it was Dorian, why is it 
found in Attica? Are we to suppose that the 
Athenians of set purpose deleted from their history 
the fact that their land had at one time been Dorized? 

H. R. Hate. 
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SVEUEST ERS AMATHE MAT ICL PAPERS: 


The Collected Mathematical Papers of James Joseph 
* Sylvester. Vol. ii. (1854-73). Pp. xvit732. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 198.) Price 18s. 
net. 


MONG the tro papers contained in this volume 
4 there are five or six which represent the author 
at his best. First of all there are three on Newton's 
rule for the discovery of imaginary roots of equations; 
here we see Sylvester working his way from a 
laborious and partly tentative method to the simple 
and beautiful proof which is reproduced in Tod- 
hunter’s ‘‘ Theory of Equations.’’ (It is not impos- 
sible, by the bye, that there may be a series of cubic 
functions of the coefficients which would give in- 
formation supplementary to that afforded by Newton's 
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series.) Then there are two papers on the motion of 
a rigid body containing a well-known addition to 
Poinsot’s theory; these show admirably Sytvester’s 
power of combining analytical and geometrical 
methods. Finally, there are the notes of his King’s 
College lectures on the partition of numbers, which, 
in spite of their fragmentary form, supply some very 
interesting reading. They contain, practically, an 
outline of three distinct methods, that of combining 
a deficient set of linear equations, that of partial 
fractions, derived from Euler’s generating function, 
and a barycentric method, or rather a barycentric way 
of stating the problem and its solution, especially with 
regard to its definite or indefinite character. 

Among the numerous short notes there are many 
of permanent mathematical interest ; example, 
those on the twenty-seven lines of a cubic surface, on 
the involution of six lines in space, on the problem 
of the fifteen virgins, and so on. But, quite apart 
from their scientific importance, there is not one of 
these papers which is not entertaining or fails to 
illustrate the quaint personality of the author. His 
passion for coining new terms; his raids upon the 
Hebrew alphabet; his amusing accounts of the 
genesis of this or that theorem; such things raise a 
smile on the face of the reader. But the student of 
Sylvester’s work who realises the power of his intel- 
lect and his thoroughly genial and magnanimous 
character, will end by adopting the attitude of the 
Eastern lover, who compares the mole on his 
inistress’s cheek to a grain of musk or ambergris, 
which only enhances her charms. 

Nearly at the end of the volume is reproduced 
Sylvester's presidential address to the British Associa- 
tien.  ‘Phis memorable for the fact that tn the 
course of it Sylvester scores a point against }luxley— 
a thing of which not many would be able to boast. 
Huxley, in an unguarded moment, had declared that 
mathematics was ‘‘ that study which knows nothing 
of observation, nothing of induction, nothing of ex- 
periment, nothing of causation,’’ an assertion which 
sylvester triumphantly and conelusively shows to be 
anything but the truth. This address, and many of 
his oecasional utterances, show Sylvester's intense 
conviction of the importance and dignity of mathe- 
matical science per se, a conviction that should be 
shared and expressed by every mathematician, for 
there is always a risk of the fact being forgotten and 
the science being neglected, or, still worse, patronised. 

Finally, the appendix contains an amusing polemic 
between Sylvester, G. H. Lewes and others, on the 
metaphysical nature of space. J.ike most such con- 
troversies, it is nearly, if not quite, a mere logomachy, 
but 1@ was worth reprinting on account of the emin- 
ence of the principal combatants. 

The papers, as originally 
clerical errors, so that Dr. 
task to perform as editor. To all appearance, the 
necessary corrections have been made in the most 
complete manner, and the printing of the text, with 
its complicated formule, and sometimes uncouth 
symbols, leaves nothing to be desired. 


for 


is 


swarm with 
no enviable 


printed, 
Baker has 
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JD CROC UOADY OIF TACSSIEA. 
Russland. By A. von Krassnow and A, Woeikow. 

Landerkunde von Europa. By .\. Nirchhoff. Third 

Part. Pp. viii+336; 18 plates, 21 figures. (Vienna : 

F. Tempsky; Leipzig: G. Freytag, 1907.) Price 

22 marks. 
sae growing use of the Russian language for 

scientific publication in Russia renders summaries 
of existing knowledge about that vast country in- 
creasingly necessary. We accordingly welcome this 
authoritative account of the geography of European 
Russia by Prof. von Wrassnow, of Kharkhov, pub- 
lished in Kirchhoff's ‘‘ Unser Wissen von der Erde,” 
of which it forms the third volume of the series on 
Europe. The book labours under one serious dis- 
advantage. It is printed in the okl eye-straining Ger- 
man type, and readers who are careful of their eyesight 
will prefer works printed in characters that can be 
read with less fatigue. 

The volume is closely printed, its information ts 
detailed and concise, and it is illustrated by 18 maps 
and 21 other figures, all given as blocks in the text. 
The sketch-maps and sections are so useful that we 
can only regret that there are not more of them, 

The geography of Russia has many problems of 
especial interest, as it is the most truly continental 
State in Europe, and is inseparably linked with .\sia. 
It offers the most complete contrast available’ in 
Europe between typically continental conditions and 
those of the peninsulas of western Europe, Whereas 
England has one mile of coast line to twenty-seven 
square miles of land, Russia has only one mile of coast 
to every 260 square miles. Its climate marks clearly 
the effect of this continental character, and present 
knowledge of the climaie of Russia is summarised in 
one of the most important chapters in the volume 
which is contributed by Prof. .\. Wocikow. 

The geography of Russia reflects in the wide range 
of its units the comparative simplicity of its geological 
structure. The constituent elements are developed on 
so great a scale that Russia exhibits the phenomena 
of marine transgressions with a clearness equalled in 
no other State of Europe. Ancient rocks are not very 
extensively developed, for so much of the country is 
deeply buried under drifts; but old rocks form the 
wide ‘f Russian platform ’’ of Suess in south-western 
Russia, and build up the long chain of the Urals. 
There is a valuable chapter on the geography of the 
Ural Mountains, which brings out clearly its essential 
structure as a dissected mountain chain with a 
meridional direction, formed by folding and followed 
by the displacement of earth-blocks. The population 
of Russia includes an interesting mixture of races; 
but it is, however, relatively small, numbering in 
European Russia Jess than fifty per square mile. 
Much of the country is sparsely occupied ; of the whole 
area of European Russia only 26 per cent. is arable 
land, 19 per cent. is waste, and 39 per cent. is forest. 
So much of the land being unoccupied, it is not sur- 
prising that Russian cartography is backward, and 
in spite of the distinction of Russian geodesists we 
are told that the triangulation is incomplete for great 
parts of the country. 
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The work includes chapters on the biology and 
ethnology of Russia, as well as of the remarkable 
faunal history of the Black Sea; it gives a short but 
interesting discussion of the density of the population, 
illustrated by a map, which would have been more 
readily useful if the index of shading had given refer- 
ence to another measurement as well as to square- 
versts. The book concludes with two long and_ in- 
structive sections on the economic geography and on 
the towns which will be of great service to those who 
cannot use the detailed information in the forty-one 
volumes of the great Russian Encyclopaedia (Entsikhlo- 
peditcheski Slovar, 1890-1904). 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING. 


Locomotive Performance. By William F. M. Goss. 
Pp. xvit439. (New York: John Wiley and Sons; 
London: Chapman and Ilall, Ltd., 1907.) Price 
21S. Wem 

The Railway Locomotive. What if is and why it is 
what it is. By Vaughan Pendred. Pp. xi+310. 
(London: A. Constable and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 
6s. net. 

ROF. GOSS and his assistants in the engineer- 

ing laboratory of the Purdue University are to 
be congratulated on the very able manner in which 
they have earricd out their researches on the perform- 
ance of locomotives, and more particularly the experi- 
ments with the two locomotives installed in’ the 
loccmotive testing plant at Purdue University. 

The present volume is an account of the growth 
of the engineering laboratories at Purdue, the loco- 
motive testing plant being more particularly dealt 
with, its inception being largely due to the interest 
taken by the late President Smart, of that university, 
in conjunction with the late A. J. Pitkin while general 
superintendent of the Schenectady Locomotive Works. 
In fact, the success of the taboratory appears to be 
largely due to the cooperation of the university 
authorities with the famous locomotive builders at 
Schenectady, many mechanical engineers being also 
interested in the success of the laboratory and render- 
ing valuable assistance in many ways.  <As_ loco- 
motive engineers, as a rule, base their designs on 
the result of practice and experience rather than on 
theoretical considerations, the contents of this volume 
must be of much interest to them, and we can 
strongly recommend its careful study. 

The contents of the book are divided into five head- 


ings, the first four chapters dealing with ‘ loco- 
motive testing,’’ under heading No, 1. These are 


most interesting, since the inception of the testing 
plant is described and the many difficulties discussed, 
the development of the laboratory largely increasing 
the interest taken by .American locomotive engineers 
in the scientific treatment of the subject. 

Chapter v. comes under heading No. 
a typical exhibit of the performance of 
under varying conditions of speed and cut-off. 
Fig. 62 is an interesting illustration of the influence 
of speed on the indicator diagram when running with 
a late cut-off, making it very evident that both must 
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be considered as having an important influence on 
the mean effective pressure. 

Chapter vi. in part iii. deals with boiler perform- 
ance, a most interesting subject. The question of 
locomotive boiler design has come prominently to 
the front in recent years, and much attention has been 
given to it. The human factor, however, in the form 
of the fireman, enters very largely into the question, 
a fact which our author very carefully points out. 
Another most important detail of locomotive design 
is dealt with in chapter xi.; we refer to the smoke- 
box, or front end, since the efficiency of the engine 
is very largely due to the correct proportions and 
arrangement of the blast-pipe and chimney. The 
arrangement of these details is thoroughly discussed, 
and the best proportions expressed in simple equa- 
tions. 

Part iv. of the book deals very largely with 
cylinders, valve gear, and the all-important question 
of correct balancing. Prof. Goss is to be congratu- 
lated on the able way in which he has handled the 
latter subject; his experimental work as described in 
chapter xviii. is most valuable, and has added con- 
siderably to our knowledge. 

Locomotive performance is discussed in part v. of 
this interesting book, the last chapter of which 
generalises the many points discussed. Taken as a 
whole the volume is quite unique; it eontains valu- 
able information of a highly scientific nature, and we 


strongly recommend all interested in locomotive 
engineering to study it. 
“The Railway Locomotive,"’ by Mr. Vaughan 


Pendred, is a book very different from Prof. Goss's; 
it is one of the Westminster Series, and we are told 
that it is intended to bridge over the gaps left by 
specialisation. What this means is not quite clear; 
but if it is the intention of our author to describe 
the locomotive as it is for the benefit of engineers 
not of the locomotive variety, then he is to be con- 
gratulated upon having produced an interesting and 
useful volume, and one likely to fulfil the object he 
has in view. 

The book is divided into three sections. The loco- 
motive as a vehicle is first treated, and occupies nine 
chapters, the eighth of which deals with adhesion, 
and we are pleased to notice that the late Mr. Patrick 
Stirling's famous ‘* singles’ are quoted and referred 
to as highly successful engines. They will be remem- 
bered when many modern monstrosities have gone to 
the scrap-heap and been forgotten. 

Section ji. deals with the boiler, the sectional 
diagram of which, Fig. 39, is certainly not modern. 
The author has much to say, naturally, about stay- 
ing flat surfaces, and the differences in the co- 
efficients of expansion of the copper fire-boxes in the 
steel shells of locomotive boilers. He here deals with 
the biggest worries of the locomotive engineer. Loco- 
motive boilers have increased in dimensions in an 
abnormal manner, and, unfortunately, the bigger the 
boiler the bigger the wear and tear. Stay bolts are 
dealt with in chapter xii., and, passing over what the 
author has to say about Captatn Palliser and armour 
plating, which has nothing to do with the case, we 
learn that various bronzes have been tried, as well as 
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Bowling and Low Moor iron. Copper is, of course, the 
universal practice for stay bolts when a copper fire-box 
isused. .\ copper stay bolt screwed into a copper plate 
with its head carefully riveted over is more likely 
to stand the wear and tear, since the coefficient of 
expansion is the same. Leakage at the joints is re- 
duced to a minimum; the action of the fire on the 
riveted head is far less severe, thus ensuring a far 
longer life than if the stay was made of a bronze, 
which naturally wastes with the fire action, the head 
vanishing, and later on the shank of the stay bolt in 
the copper plate for the same reason unless replaced 
in time. Fig. 44 is a good illustration of this wear 
and tear, although it is probably intended to ilus- 
trate a badly worn copper stay many years old. 

Given a wider water space, and a pitch of stay 
bolts less than the usual practice, then with the high 
pressures now in use no trouble need be anticipated 
from broken stays, and copper is evidently the proper 
material to use, since it has to be fitted into a copper 
plate and both exposed to intense heat. 


On the general design of boilers we find much 
useful information, and reference is made to Mr. 


Drummond’s water-tube fire-box; surely the late Mr. 
W. M. Smith, of the North-Eastern Railway, had a 
good deal to do with the arrangement of the water 


tube, it being originally fitted into the fire-box of North- 
Eastern Railway engine No. 161g in a somewhat 


similar fashion. This engine is not mentioned, by 
the way, in chapter xxxiii., dealing with compound 
locomotives, although it is the progenitor of the Smith 
type of three-cylinder compounds on the Midland and 
Great Central Railways; that is to say, the engine 
is fitted with one high-pressure and two low-pressure 
cylinders, the latter being used as high-pressure 
cylinders and the former being in equilibrium when 
starting a heavy train automatically. It is, of course, 
well known that the three-cvlinder Smith compounds 
on the Midland have been fitted with a special regu- 
lator valve, which does away with the Smith auto- 
matic valve. 

The question of compound working of fecomotives 
has been a prominent one for a long time, and we 
cannot congratulate the author on the way in which he 
has dealt with it; surely four pages in a book of 300 
pages is a ridiculous proportion to give us in a work 
on the railway locomotive. All engineers are fully 
aware that Mr. T. W. Worsdell was the inventor of 
the two-cylinder compound locomotive; why Mr. James 
Worsdell should get the credit is a mystery. This is a 
careless mistake for which there is no excuse. 

On the question of valve gear, expansion and link 
motion, we find much information, but why ‘* James 
Stirling’s’? steam reversing gear is described as 
*Wainwright’s "? might be explained; besides this, 
the latest type of the Smith piston valve is not illus- 
trated in lig. 81. It is of the segmented type, and is 
intended to free the cylinder of water when necessary, 
being collapsible. The vacuum-destroving valve re- 
ferred to has also been re-designed so far as to con- 
stitute a lubricator as well, thus lubricating the 
moving parts when running down hill with steam off, 
a much desired improvement. 
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much pleasure in noticing these two 
books; they have been written from such different 
points of view that one forms the corollary of the 
other. Locomotive engineers will do well to find a 
place for both in their libraries. 


We have 


OUR BOORSSTnifi= 
Feste Losungen ound  I[somorphismus. By Dr. 
Giuseppe Bruni. Pp. viti30. (Leipzig : .\Kadem- 


ische Verlagsgescllschaft, 1908.) Price 4 marks. 
As an authority on the subject of solid solutions Dr. 


Bruni has an international reputation, and it must 
be considered a fortunate circumstance that the 
Chemical Society of Breslau should have invited the 


author to give a special lecture to its members, for 
it is to that incident that the book before us owes 
its origin. 

The theory of solid solutions put forward by van ‘t 
Holl in isSgo represents an extension of his well- 
known theory of liquid solutions to the solid state of 
aggregation. .\s a means of interpreting the vast 
number of experimental observations which have been 
accumulated since the date of its conception, van ‘t 
Hoff’s theory has been invaluable. The author is 
one of its staunchest adherents, and has himsell done 
much to uphold the theory in the face of adverse 
criticism. 

Dr. Bruni has retained the original form of the 
address in the published text. The subject-matter of 
the lecture, which occupies eighty pages, Is divided 


into two sections; the first deals with the mode of 
formation and the nature of solid solutions, the 
second with the connection between the crystalline 


form and the constitution of pairs of substances which 
give rise to solid solutions. Explanatory notes, ex- 
perimental data relating to the observations referred 
to in the first part of the text, and references to 
original papers which are in many cases accompanied 
by eritical abstracts, occupy the remaining fifty pages. 
The arrangement is a most satisfactory one, and the 
many references afford an excellent bibliography of 
the subject. 

Not more than ten years ago a solid solution was 
regarded as somewhat in the nature of a rara avis. 
The investigations of Roozeboom, Tammann, Nurna- 
kow, Bruni, Carelli and others have, however, 
necessitated a complete change in the attitude of the 
chemist towards the conception. As showing the 
general churacter of the phenomenon, the fact may be 
cited that of one hundred and forty pairs of elements 
examined by Tammann and his pupils, no less than 
seventy-scven give rise to solid solutions, and in 
twenty-three cases mixed crystals are formed whicit 
contain the constituent clements in all possible pro- 
portions. 

Most interesting is the auther's account of the 
application of the observed facts relating to the forma- 
tion of solid solutions to the determination of the 
configuration of organic compounds. That much 
valuable information may be obtained from observa- 
tions on syn-morphism (ability to form mixed crystals) 
in connection with the solution of certain stereo- 
chemical problems is clearly indicated. It is, how- 
ever, not only on account of its applications, but of 
the intrinsic interest which attaches to the pheno- 
menon that Prof. Bruni’s lucid exposition of the sub- 
ject of solid solutions and isomorphism may _ be 
expected to meet with a favourable reception by a 
wide circle of readers. Not merely the chemist, but 
the physicist, mineralogist, and geologist will find 
much that bears on his particular subject in this little 
volume. Jale Als 1D). 
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The Economic Open-air Chalet for thé Hygtentc | thesis is not to be entertained if it is not ‘‘ ana- 
Treatment of Consumption and other Diseases. By | logous to experience,’? and it leads him to such 


R. Foster Owen. Vp. 16 (London: Bailliere, 

Tindall and Cox, 1go8.) Price 1s. net. 

Mucn attention has of late been bestowed on the 
open-air treatment of consumption and other tuber- 
culous diseases, but residence in sanatoriums is expen- 
sive and only possible for the well-to-do, and the 
provision of shelters and homes suitable for the poor 
is deserving of much consideration. The booklet 
under review describes the construction of a cheap 
shelter, and the author claims that by the enlarge- 
ment and multiplication of such shelters, colonies for 
the tuberculous poor could be founded at comparatively 
small cost. 

The chalet described is constructed wholly of wood, 
is elevated 3 feet above the ground, and built upon 
piles of wood. If considered desirable the supports 
may be of brick with a foundation of old pitch 
and tar. The superstructure is surrounded by 
a veranda and approached by a flight of steps of 
wood. The veranda is of sufficient width to admit 
of a chair or lounge for the patients to sit or lic 
out in any weather, and is protected by a sloping, 
overhanging roof, which covers the whole veranda. 
The walls are permanently open in panels, chin 
height (as a rough measure), and fitted with a simple 
mechanism allowing of the erection of panel shutters 
should it at any time be found necessary. In case of 
severe wind, rain, snow, or of intense cold, this pro- 
vision may be of service. It will, of course, only be 
used as the doctor-in-charge shall direct, for it must be 
remembered that the poor have to be taught to over- 
come their innate dislike to fresh air, which is only 
too frequently misnamed draught. 

The interior of the economic chalet is divided into 
cubicles, with an ante-room for lavatory purposes. 
For patients of the working class an open ward is 
best, with separate washing-room and lavatory. The 
corners of the chalet are rounded off, and the walls 
perfectly smooth and washable. The roof is provided 
with two large dormer windows for the admission 
of light, at each side of chalet. The author will be 
pleased to supply particulars as to cost, &c. 

a abs dele 


Welt-Leben-Seele. Ein System der Natiirphilosophie 
in gemeinfasslicher Darstellung. By Max lsasso- 
witz. Pp. iv+364. (Vienna: Verlag -von Moritz 
Perles, 1908.) Price 5 Ir. 

Tue author tells us in the preface that he has de- 

voted his intervals of rest during a ten months’ tour 

through the most beautiful countries of Europe to the 
production of a popular exposition of the three 
tremendous subjects the names of which form the 
title of his book. This information puts the critic at 
un obvious disadvantage, for he is tempted to view 
indulgently, and as merely the natural efflorescence 
of holiday spirits, the reckless demolition of respect- 
able opinions and the amazing logical feats that 
characterise Dr. Kassowitz's progress through his 
theme. But the reader (like Quintilian) can only stare 
and gasp when he finds, on the seventh page from the 
end, that the author regards his work as an attempt 
to purge the scientific interpretation of nature from 
the ** metaphysical '’ elements that at present clog it. 

It is true that by the avoidance of metaphysics he 

means something quite different from a restriction to 

positive statements about the actually observed 
course of phenomena, for he does not feel himself 
debarred from deciding on a prior? grounds such ques- 
tions as the infinite divisibilitv of matter and the in- 
heritance of acquired characters. 

His cardinal maxim is that an assumption or hypo- 
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arguments as the following. We never find motion 
apart from matter; consequently, if motion has 
passed over from one thing to another it must have 
been carried by moving matter. Again, since we 
know no homogeneous continuous substance, there 
can be none; therefore the transference of motion, 
even through the ether, must (from the foregoing 
proposition) involve the agency of an infinite series of 
atoms of increasingly higher order. Once more, there 
can be no natural selection, for this would imply some- 
where a supernatural knowledge of the future useful- 
ness of the selected variation. One would have 
thought that the glare of the fallacies involved in these 


arguments would have shone even through the 

delicious obfuscation of a walking tour. 

Abhandlungen uber theoretische Physik. By Prof. 
IMeAre Ic onentzgs VOloi pant 1, pp: 205. bricemno 


Part ii., pp. 299-490. Price 6 marks. 

(Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1900-7.) 

On December 11, i900, Prof. Lorentz celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his doctorate. Hts physical 
researches thus extend over rather more than a quarter 
of a century. In editing them for publication, Prof. 
Lorentz has aimed at bringing them into the form of 
a connected series, and a great many modifications and 
alterations have been made with the view of rendering 
the collection more useful in the light of recent develop- 
ments. .\ number of papers of minor importance have 
been omitted and changes of notation have been freely 
made; instead of adopting a chronological order, the 
author has classified his papers according to subject- 
matter, and several new and hitherto unpublished 
results now find their way into print for the first 
time. 

Vol. i. is divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with dynamics, hydrodynamics, thermodynamics, and 
kinetic theory—in short, molecular physics; the second 
with crystallography and physical optics. The follow- 
ing papers are now published for the first time :— 
Regions in » dimensional space (1905) (p. 151); the 
second law and its relation to molecular theory; sym- 
metry of crystals; boundaries of crystals (all three 
based on Prof. Lorentz’s lectures); propagation of light 
in an arbitrarily moving medium (not previously pub- 
lished); propagation of waves as rays in a non-absorb- 
ing medium (1906). The papers are now printed in 
the language in which they were originally published. 
As Prof. Lorentz points out, Dutch physicists find it 
necessary to publish their papers in one of the three 
princtpal international languages, and Prof. Lorentz 
did not consider it necessary to translate all the papers 
into one common language. (Go Tels JB 


marks. 


A Reader 


The Wonderful [louse that Jack Has. 
For use in 


in Practical Physiology and Hygiene. 

School and Home. By Columbus N. Millard. Pp. 

xiii+359. (New York: The Macmillan Co.; 

London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 3s. 
Tuts well-printed, well-bound, and well-arranged book 
adds yet another to the long list of popular physi- 
ologies. The author endeavours to convey, without 
difficult technicalities, all the main points of the 
physiology of the body—the building of it up from 
food materials, digestion, the stomach, mill, animal 
foods, food habits, breathing habits, stimulus, cloth- 
ing, eyesight, hearing, rest and sleep, infectious 
diseases, &c. The expositions are very simple and 
attractive. There are many illustrations. Each 
chapter has a set of questions appended, and there is 
a glossary of terms, obviously meant for the most 
elementary pupils. The book may be thoroughly re- 
commended as a good class bools. 


NATORE 
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TEEN IBINS FEO) TIGUS IDIOT ON. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communtications.] 

Sequestrated Church Property. 

-\ WIDELY spread feeling exists, especially among Roman 
Catholics, that sequestrated chureh property carries a curse 
with it; that the effect of the curse is tq extinguish the 
line of descent from its owner, and to fall most heavily 
on the eldest son. A lady was so much impressed with 
what had been told her and with the evidences adduced 
as to the reality of the curse, that she asked me to help 
in iovestigating the matter. It had other interesting 
aspects, so I consented to frame ao appropriate question- 
natre for starting the inquiry on proper statistical lines. 
This was printed, and 245 copies of it were filled up by 
a well-known antiquarian, the Rev. Harvey Bloom, of 
Whitchurch, oear Stratford-on-Avon, in the order in which 
they happened to be entered in the works of referenee 
that he used, Their contents were thea discussed by Mr. 
Edgar Schuster, fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
formerly research fellow of the eugenics laboratory in 
University College, london. Finally, such of the results 
as seemed most appropriate are given here. Mr. 
Schuster’s report was claborate; it ought (as he wrote 
when he sent it) to be checked as regards minute par- 
ticulars if published in full, but he is quite content that 
the broad results given in the present paper should go 
forth as they stand. 

The questions referred to the owner of each of the 245 
properties in 1800 and to its owner at the present time, or 


at the Jatest date at which information was cuasily 
accessible; also to cach of the intermediate owners in 
succession, 


? 


The phrase ‘‘ Church property ’’ applies to such proper- 
ties as were eeclesiastic, wholly or in part, previous to the 
dissolution of monasteries under TJenry VUIT., and ‘* Not 
church property ’’ to those that were not so. 

The results are as follow :— 

SURVIVAL oF ELpest Soxs. 


rrstlininm Gero ewe Of eldest sons among them 


per cent. 
Not Church Property 459 241 52°5 
Church Property 464 | 240 517 


LENGTH oF TENURE (EXCLUDING FIRST AND LAST ON TILE 
LIsT *). 
Mean length Median length 
Not Church Property 27°2 years | Between 25 and 26 years 
Church Property ...27°4 ,, 5 a ss 


Calculations were also made of the mean relative fre- 
queney of tenures in cach of the cight groups :—o-g years; 
10-19; . . . 70-79 years. ‘The lines in a diagram con- 
structed from these ran closely alike, quite as closely as 
could be expected from the eight-times reduced sizes of 
the samples from which these means were derived. We 
muy therefore rest satisfied that oo appreciable cffect is 
exerted by a curse supposed to thwart the inheritance of 
chureh property by eldest sons, or to shorten the tenure 
of its ownership. 

A curious anomaly is, however, formed in the more 
than three-fold) greater frequency with which church 
properties come into the market as compared with non- 
church properties. ‘The facts are given in the following 


table :-— 
Total of Total of Percentage of 
: transmissions —_ transmission 
owners 
by purchase by purchase 
Not Church Property... 459 ... ... 15 33 


Church Property... 4 OAS eS One e028 

The answers to the questionnaire do not give sufficient 
muterial for minute examination into the reasons why 
church property is sold with this remarkable frequency, 
notwithstanding what has just been established concerniog 
the length of its tenure. It would require a fresh and 
more delicate investigation to explain it. For the present, 

1 These are exchnded—the first, because the data did not give the com- 


mencement of the tenure ; the last, because the owner was still living, and 
therefore the future close of his tenure was unknown. 
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1 am inelined to aseribe the anomaly to the compurative 
unsuitability to modern requirements of the dwelling 
houses, such as abbeys, &c., which frequently accompany 
church properties. They are nearly always built in low 
situations, near to fish ponds, and with bad drainage. 
Vhey are therefore insalubrious, while the arrangement of 
the apartments is usually inconvenient in many important 
respects, and very costly to modify, On the other hand, 
the picturesqueness aad romance of old buildings adds 
much to their market value. So it might be expected that 
when one of them falls into the possession of a distant 
relation, who has no very close associations with the place, 
who knows its discomforts, and probably has a residence 
of his own, he would be glad to sell. This is a pure 
speculation, but helps to show that the contents of the 
abaye table arc not so provocative of a mysterious inter- 
pretation as they might otherwise be. 
Francis GALTON. 


The Isothermal Layer of the Atmosphere. 

Apart from other considerations, I think that Mr. 
Craig's contention (NatuRE, January 7, p. 281) as to the 
isothermal layer is disproved by the results of theodolite 
observations on ballons-sondes, When a _ balloon is 
observed, its altitude above the horizon is in general seen 
to decrease, showing an increase of wind velocity with 
height. If Mr. Craig’s supposition were true, this de- 
crease in apparent altitude would becomc still more 
marked when the balloon had reached such a height that 
it no longer ascended; but the contrary is the case. In 
nearly all the ascents in which I have observed balloons 
for a considerable time the angular altitude, after de- 
creasing, commences to increase again; on Mr. Craig’s 
supposition this would mean that the bulloon, after it 
reaches the floating condition, enters a current of air that 
brings it nearer to the observer, and for this to occur 
frequently is extremely unlikely. 

Ywo instanees will illustrate this point. 
October i last vear was watehed until it burst; the 
meteorograph gave a height of 19 kilometres, with the 
isothermal Jaycr at 12:2 kilometres. Jf the balloon had 
ceased to rise at 12-2 kilometres the observed altitudes 
show that it would have been moving towards the observer 
at the rate of 25 kilometres an hour during the six minutes 
previous to bursting, whereas before this it would have 
been moving away at the rate of about 7o kilometres an 
hour. At the time it burst it would have been 46 kilo- 
metres away, and it fell 104 kilometres from the starting 
point; the balloon was ualikely to travel further during 
the descent than during the ascent. 

In the ascent of October 2 the balloon was also seen 
to burst; the height from the meteorograph was 17 kilo- 
metres, with the isothermal layer at 14-6 kilometres; if 
the balloon had ceased ta rise at 14-6 kilometres it would 
have been moving towards the observer at the rate of 
about 9g kilometres per hour during the seven minutes 
before bursting, while previously it would have been 
moving away at the rate of about 50 kilometres per hour. 
If either balloon had reached a floating condition, it is 
difficult to see why it should have burst; it would probably 
have floated until loss of gas caused it gradually to 
descend, 1 think it is quite evident that on these two 
oceasions the balloon was ascendiog up to the time of 
bursting, and both traces show the isothermal conditian. 
If it is assumed that the height as given by the mcteoro- 
graph trace is fairly accurate, the increase in angular 
altitude at the ead of the aseent would show that the 
balloon had entered a layer of the atmosphere where the 
wind velocity had deercased considerably, which is exactly 
what one would expect to find io the isothermal layer. 

In reference to Mr. Craig’s supposition that the gas 
inside the balloon may be sluggish io acquiring the low 
temperature of the air into which it rises, it seems prob- 
able that the gas inside the balloon will tend to be at a 
lower temperature than the air outside, for the gas inside 
will tend to cool at ubout the adiabatic rate for dry air, 
while the rate of decrease of temperature of the air up to 
12 kilometres or so is nearer the adiabatic rate for 
saturated air. Crarres J. P. Cave. 

Ditecham Park, Petersfield. 


A balloon on 
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Magnesium in Water and Rocks, 


Tue recent publication of analyses of salt in the pans 
in Cape Colony by Dr. Juritz (lgricultural Journal, 
November, 1908, Cape Town) brings to a head a problem 
which has been puzzling me for a long time. A large 
amount of magnesia is dissolved in water on the decay 
of rocks, yet a very small portion finds its way to the 
sea. Dead coral reefs become dolomitised, but, as a 
general rule, recent limestone deposits do not contain more 
than i per cent. of magnesia; the magnesia dissolved in 
sua-water, therefore, is the accumulation of long ages, and 
should bear some relation in quantity to that of sodium, 
yet magnesium in the salts of sea-water is less than one- 
twelfth that of sodium. In the up-country pans in Cape 
Coleny which collect the water washing over dolerite hills 
and evaporate the contents on their shallow surfaces, we 
find plenty of magnesia in the liquors, but practically none 
in the crystallised product. Jere are Dr, Juritz’s figures 
for an average sample :— 


Water. Seal, 
Locality grains per gallon _ per cent. 
Varsch Vley 1204'°0 2018 Lime sulphate 
(Ground salt) Nil Nil Lime chloride 
5530 0°33... Magnesium sulphate 
653°0 116 Magnesium chloride 
Nil Nil Sodium sulphate 
22050°0 96°43 Sodium chloride 
70'O Nil Potassium chloride 
Of the seventy-three samples of salt analysed, all! tell 
the same tale; one from Belmont Salt Pan, near 


Kimberley, contains 7-59 per cent, magnesium sulphate, 
two contain more than 1-5 per cent., and the rest 1-5 per 
cent. or under. The ground water, however, struck in 
wells, is often entirely undrinkable with Epsom salts. 

Magnesia compounds, on the other hand, are con- 
stantly being drawn down in the earth’s crust by the 
descending surface waters, und cause dolomitisation. The 
older the limestone, generally speaking, the more it is 
dolomitised; joints and bedding planes in limestone are 
dolomitised when the rest is pure limestone, as in the 
** dunstone '? selvages along joints in the Carboniferous 
{Limestone of Durham and Northumberland. Why do the 
magnesia compounds go downwards and not outwards 
us the salts of lime and soda do? 

The same happens with solutions of iron; practically 
none reaches the sea, but large amounts descend and re- 
place limestone by spathic iron or hzematite. In this ease 
one would conclude that the earth’s magnetic nucleus 
exerted a pull on the free iron in solution, which, cease- 
lessly acting, tended to impoverish the surface of iron. Is 
there some such action going on with regard to magnesia ? 
Vaking Farrington's suggestion that the average compo- 
sition of meteorites represents the average composition of 
the earth, then the nucleus should contain a very large 
proportion of magnesium. Js there any evidence for an 
attraction of magnesium for magnesium when magnetised 
as there is in the case of iron for iron? 

Ernest H. L. Scitwarz. 

Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, Cape 

of Good Hope, December 21, 1908. 


Phosphorescence on a Scottish Loch. 


A REMARKABLE illumination was observed about eight 
years ago on a certain part of Loch Bulig (which lies in 
the north-western boundary of Aberdeenshire). <As_ it 
appears to be the only known occurrence of phosphor- 
escence on a Scottish loch, your readers may be interested 
in it. It appeared in the form of innumerable brilliant 
lights, shooting rapidly on the surface of the water, but 
many leaping one or two [eet above it. It lasted for about 
a minute, and was repeated twice at intervals of about 
ten minutes. The effect was very striking, the brilliance 
heing almost dazzling. It seemed that it could not be 
accounted for in any other way than by phosphorescent 
animalculze, disturhed probably by a shoal of fish which 
are known to inhabit the loch. 

Inquiry elicited the information that near where the 
lights were scen a soft bank stretched out from the side 
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towards the centre of the loch. 1 have been desirous since 
that time to guther some of the deposit, if possible, for 


| examination, but only a few months ugo was I able to 


carry out my intention. 1 found it was a matter of no 
little difficulty, as the loch at that part is about 25 feet 
deep, and though it is usually quite smooth it sometimes 
is somewhat rongh. The first attempt was a failure, the 
day being squally, the waves 2 or 3 feet high, and the 
strong wind and current rendered it difficult to locate the 
bank and collect specimens. The second attempt, how- 
ever, was successful, and 1 found that the bottom was 
generally stony, but gave place to soft material just above 
where the lights had been seen. J collected two quanti- 
ties of the deposit, and found that it consisted of sand 
mixed with a large quantity of carbonaceous matter, mostly 
in the form of small rolls, half an inch to one inch long. 
Microseopic examination showed that these rolls contained 
animals encased like tubicolous annelids; they were quite 
active, emerging from the tube, grasping black particles, 
and then retreating; some were encased in parchment- 
like tubes, through which the rapid actions of the animal 
could be distinctly seen; one was found with a transparent 
tunic, hanging by a ring from the neek, resembling 
Oxyethira costalis (Hydrophilidez); 1 still have this speci- 
men. Along with these and other animals were numerous 
diatoms, nematodes, &c. As some of these animals belong 
to classes whieh are known to be phosphorescent, it seems 
that their presence in the deposit is sufficient to account 
for the remarkable appearance seen. This was confirmed 
by finding that the sand contained much more phosphate 
than sand usually contains; also, by testing with 
ammonium molybdate some of the black matter, including 
one of the black rolls containing an animal, alter a few 
hours a distinct yellow precipitate was found, but only in 
the vicinity of the black roll. 

I should think that this deposit would form an interest- 
ing preserve for zoologists, and thercfore 1 relate the 
circumstanee, and shall be glad to give any further in- 
formation to anyone who may desire it. 

Trios. JAMIESON. 

Chemical Laboratory, 10 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 


[Iv is to be hoped that Mr. Jamieson will re-observe 
the interesting phenomenon he saw on Loch Bulig and 
colleet material at ihe time. If he saw numerous lumin- 
escent organisms leaping in the air, they may posstbly 
have been Chironomids with phosphorescent bacteria. He 
gives no convincing evidence in his letter that the 
organisms collected from the deposit were connected with 
the ‘ phosphoreseent ’’ display. We may recall the faet 
that a ‘‘ phosphorescent ’’? Enchytrewid has been reported in 
Britain.—Ep, Nature.] 


The Movement of Water in Soils. 


In Nature of Angust 6, 1908, Dr. Russell refers, in his 
note on soil moisture, to some information on this subject 
which 1 published in Memoir No. 6 (Chemical Series) of 
the Department of Agriculture in India, and says, *‘ Dr. 
Leather argues that water moves upwards [from a limited 
depth only... . The results are equally well explained on 
the supposition that the upward movement takes place at 
all depths, since the amount of water present in a particular 
layer depends on the respective rates at which water is 
gained from below and Jost to the upper layers.”’ 

1 still maintain that the process of upward movement of 
water through a soil during dry weather is one which is 
not brought into operation throughout all strata of a soil 
instantaneously, but that, on the contrary, time is required 
for it to be communicated through succeeding strata; con- 
sequently, during a dry period there will be strata in which 
the process has not yet become established. Until an 
alteration of the surface tension occurs in any stratum 
there can be no movement (due to this cause) of water, 
and a necessary result of the fact that this alteration of 
surface tension through succeeding strata is gradual is 
that any such alteration must be accompanied by a decrease 
of water per cubic foot. 

A second consequence is that if the total decrease of 
water which occurs during a dry period throughout the 
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strata is ascertained, this will be precisely that quantity 

of water which has evaporated from the surface of the 
land. 

The only weakness that 1 have been able to perceive 

in the conclusions which | drew in 1907 regarding this 

matter is the exact depth which 

was affected. This I concluded 


0 to be 7 feet in the Pusa soil. 
As a matter of fact, the ascer- 
1 tainment of this depth with 


exactitude is not possible. In 
the marginally shown diagram 
are three curves. A repre- 
sents the water immediately 
3 after rain ceases (in an ideal 
physically uniform soil). B re- 
4 presents the water as ascer- 
x tained at the conclusion of the 
5 dry period, and cuts A at the 
y point x, below which no de- 
crease of water has been 
perceptible by the methods 
employed, Owing, however, to 
errors, due principally to differ- 
ence of physical character of 
soil, this point cannot be determined exactly, and in 
reality the eurve might be BC, that is, it might cut ) at 
uve) vy und not at x) but) the difference between the 
ascertained loss and the real loss can only be trifling. It 
is perhaps needless to add that this error docs not affeet 
the principles involved. [t is naturally assumed that the 
points x und y are above the stratum of soil which is 
maintained in a saturated condition by the underground 
J. Watter LesiHer. 
1908. 


Depth 


Water 


water. 
Pusa, Bengal, November 23, 


Dr. LeatHER is no doubt correct in supposing that the 
upward movement of water through the soil is gradual, 
and in his further deduction that there must, for a time, 
be some strata in which the water has not yet begun to 
move; but we do nat know the velocity at which water 
travels upwards in the soil, and consequently one cannot 
say whether the time during which any particular stratum 
remains unaffected is to be measured in days or months. 
Dr. Leather'’s results do not give the velocity of upward 
movement, but the difference between the loss and the 
gain of water at different depths. It is no more possible 
to calculate the amount of water that has passed through 
a particular stratum by determining the amounts present 
ut two different times than it waold be to calculate the 
quantity of heat passing along a rod of unknown thermal 
properties by measuring the temperatore change at a par- 
ticular point. 

‘The great value of Dr. Leather's results lies in the fact 
that they are the most complete set of moisture determina- 
tions yet made under conditions of draught. If only some 
physicist could be induced to turn his attention to soil 
problems he would find these data very useful. 

E. J. Russert. 

The Rothamsted Laboratories, Ilarpenden, Herts. 


The Correlation of Teaching. 


Tne valoable summary of Prof. Perry’s address ta the 
‘correlation ’? conference given in| Nature of December 
3, 1908 (p. 143), contains the following statement :—‘* lf 
a boy wrote a description of anything he had done in a 
laboratory or elsewhere, it should be an exercise in 
English."’ This is, unfortunately, accepted by educa- 
tionists at the present time. Can Prof. Perry not aid in 
breaking down this barrier to progress rather than in fix- 
ing its joints more firmly? Tle has done so much, cannnt 
he do more? 

I would suggest, whether in class-room exercises or in 
exuminations, that the boy's resultant essay should be 
vuxamined and corrected by the examiner without reference 
to spelling, writing, grammar, Xc. The object should 
surely be ta put on paper what has been learnt about the 
subject in hand. Spelling being the result of the use 
of accurate vision. writing heing the result of physica! 
and nervous stability, necd in no circumstances affect the 
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value of a scientific production. .\s the boy gets older 
and as his view of life extends, the value of his produc- 
tion, from the point of view of English, will gradually 
improve. 

Besides, it is nothing short of an absurdity to look at 
certain exercise books, where the red-ink corrections, that 
have taken so much of the teacher’s time, are chiefly 
connected with something that in no way affects the value 
of the exercise itself. CuarLiz Woops. 

December 31, 1908. 


[ aGrer with Mr. Woods in his condemnation of a 
system in which every exercise is treated as if grammar 
and composition were as important as the subject-matter ; 
but sorely he is going too far when he says that in 
writing a description of what he has done or scen, a hoy 
need not fear that his grammar or spelling or composition 
will be criticised at all. I ask the science master, in 
teaching science, to teach also mathematics and English 
und sketching incidentally, and to take some pleasure in 


doing it. If he insists that these subjects are the absolute 
preserves of the mathematical, the English, and the 
drawing masters, he must not be astonished when a 


classical master openly expresses pride in an ignorance of 
*“ stinks.”’ 

{ do not think that the system which Mr. Woods con- 
demins is very much in vogue, whereas the system of which 
he approves has done an immense amount of harm. We 
all of us know men holding the highest science degrees 
whose spelling, grammar, and composition are beneath 
the contempt of a board-school boy. In nine cases out of 
ten it will be foond that when a student cannot give a 
clear account of what he has seen or donc, he has no 
clear ideas about the matter, and every examiner knows 
that it is only the very execptional man who has clear 
knowledge vet cannot cxpress himself clearly. If the 
examiner has a keen sense af justice this candidate gives 
him more trouble than any five others. Jous Perry. 


An Electromagnetic Problem. 


Tne problem noticed by Mr. Comstock in Nyturr of 
November 1g, 1905, is an interesting onc, but I do not 
see how the ‘jaws of electricity and conservation of 
energy require in themsclves the discrete structure of 
electricity or the association of clectricity with matter.” 
The electromagnetic field produced by 2 uniform spherical 
sheet of electricity, unassociated with matter cxpanding 
under its awn repulsion, is not zero, but indeterminate. 
The total cnergy of the system remains Hnite and canstant, 
while the velocity of cxpansion is that of light. Thus 
perfect uniformity of clectricity, together with isolation, is 
not incompatible with the laws of electricity and con- 
servation of energy. The indcterminateness of the electro- 
magnetic ficid will, of course, surprise no one who is 
willing to start with a distribution of electricity differing 
infinitely little front that of perfect uniformity, arranged 
as a shect differing infinitely little from spherical, and 
expanding in surroundings departing infinitely little from 
the symmetrical. A. Corn. 


Mr. Corr’s objection would apply in many problems 
where certain funetions appear to vanish because of 
symmetry, bot in the present case I think it docs not apply. 

In physical problems it is well to avoid mathematical 
“ sheets *’ cxcept in onusually simple circumstances, and 
in the present case the spherical shell of clectricity which 
is expanding under the mutual repulsion of its parts Is to 
he considered of fintte thickness and of constant volume 
density of electricity. 

In these circomstances the displacement current is 
evidently equal and opposite to the convection current when 
the sphere is expanding, and hence the curl of the mag- 
netic force is zero everywhere. This requires the magnetic 
force to be zero everywhere, since such a vector vanishing 
at infinity and having its curl and divergence both zero 
must itself vanish. It is not then immediately evident 
what becomes of the electrical energy lost on expansion. 

D. F. Comstock. 


Institute of Technology, Boston, December 17, 1908. 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE GREENLAND 
ES NOe 

HIS work deals in a very thorough fashion with 
the psychology and culture of the three distinct 
branches of the Eskimos which make up the popula- 
tion of Greenland, namely, the West Greenlanders, 
the East Greenlanders and the Polar Eskimos. The 
book is splendidly ilfustrated by Count Harald Moltke. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the Polar Eskimos, who live on the strip of 
land north of Cape York, and are the most northerly 
people in the world. Mr. Rasmussen, who was born 
in Greenland, appears to have thoroughly understood 
the people and how to gain their confidence. The 
consequence is that during his ten months’ residence 
among them he has been able to collect a vast amount 
of interesting information about their daily life, their 
beliefs about the origin of the universe, and their 
fables and legends. 

Even the Polar Eskimos, though the least advanced 
of the three groups of Green- 
landers, appear to have pro- 
gressed well beyond the stage 
of primitive savagery; they 
have fully entered the magical 
stage and to some extent 
passed into the supernatural. 
The magician is a man of 
mighty power amongst them. 
Their religious beliefs consist 
of a series of commandments 
and rules of conduct control- 
ling their relations with un- 
known forees hostile to man. 
The magieian makes these 
powers subservient to himself. 
He has developed his faculties 
so that he ean put himself 
in communieation with the 
spirits. He uses a_ special 


tions. Magic is said, however, 
to be degenerating among 
these Eskimos, because they 
are not nowadays much ex- 
posed to danger. 

Some of their beliefs that 
have apparently been handed 
down by oral tradition 
through untold generations are 
by no means primitive, and 
have a remarkable resem- 
blance to the beliefs of some 
peoples in a much more 
advanced stage of civilisation. The Polar Eskimo 
believes that every person has a soul, a body and 
a name. He believes that the soul is immortal, 
that when the soul leaves the body the body dies, and 
that on the death of the body the soul ascends into 
heaven. It is believed that the soul of a man, on his 
death, may pass into one of the lower animals; the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls appears, in 
fact, to be fully developed among the Eskimos. 

The body of the Eskimo at death is buried by his 


relatives along with all his implements, and his | 
dogs are slain harnessed to a sledge which is 
placed by his grave. For a woman only one dog is 
slain. : : 


1 “The People of the Polar North.” By Knud Rasmussen. Comoild 
from the Danish originals and edited by G. Herring. Hustrations by Count 
Harald Moltke. Pp. xix+358. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triabner 
and Co., Lid., 1908.) Price £1 1s. net. 
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Fic. 1.—Elevation and Plan of an Eskimo Hut. 


The name was originally believed by the Eskimo to 
be a kind of soul, which transferred the qualities of a 
dead person to the living person who received the 
name. 

As regards the persona] character of the Polar 
Eskimo, he appears to take a very practical view ol 
life. The boys learn the main business of life, 
namely, hunting, in their play, and abstract reflection 
appears to be unknown. ‘They are very fond of their 
dogs; one has been known to attack a bear at great 
personal risk in order to avenge the death of a 
favourite dog. 

Polygamy is rare among them, but there survives a 
curious custom of exchanging wives which appears 
to have the full sanction of public opinion. 

A very complete collection of the fables and legends 
of this interesting people will be found in Mr. Ras- 
mussen’s volume. These were al] collected from the 
natives by the author, and great care, apparently, was 
taken to get the correct versions. This material will 
be invaluable to the folklorists. But whether they 


ha 


From ‘‘ The People of rhe Polar North.” 


will be of much value, as suggested by Mr. Herring, 
in tracing the racial origin of the people is doubtful, 
for very close analogies to some of these tales will be 
found in the lore of the most distant parts of the 
earth. For example, the tale of the man who married 
the goose by stealing her coat of feathers, which she 
had laid off while bathing, is paralleled by a very 
similar tale in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 

Very little information about the physical charac- 
teristics of the Eskimos is given in this book, except 
what can be derived from the excellent representations 
of typical natives by Count Harald Meltke. The faces 
of the Polar Eskimos appear to be decidedly mongo- 
loid. But all measurements of Eskimos hitherto made 
show that they have a very low cephalic index, not 
higher than 77, and in some groups as low as 73. 
This would appear to point to a cross between a 
mongoloid and some dolichocephalic race, sueh as was 
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to be found in Neolithic times in north-western 
Europe. 

‘The portraits of the West Greenland type show that 
they approximate much more closely to the European 
type. These people live much further south, on the 
tracts of land left between the margin of the great 
Greenland glacier and the west coast. The West 
Greenlanders appear to have abundant supplies of food, 
obtained by hunting and fishing, walrus, seal, halibut, 
and salmon in the greatest abundance being readily 
obtainable by the active native. They are very hos- 


pitable and superstitious, the latter trait, accord- 


ing to the author, being due to the influence of the 
tong winter night. 
The East Greenlanders have now mostly migrated 


Fic. 2.—Greenlandic Woman from Kangeq, near Godthaab. From ‘“‘ The People of 


the Polar North. 


from the east coast to West Greenland. Apparently, 
before they moved, owing to their isolation they had 
reverted to a state of savagery and developed a kind 
of murderous mania which led to the most terrible 
tragedies. Now, when living amongst the West 
Greenlanders, they appear to have greatly advanced 
under the influence of the Danish missionaries. 

The map attached to the volume would be of much 
greater value if it contained more of the places 
referred to in the text. 

This book, however, will take a high place as a 
study of the characteristics of an extremely interesting 
and fast vanishing people by a competent and 
sympathetic observer, 
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1A HUMAN FOSSIL FROM THE DORDOGNE 
PAVOEE NS! 
HE curtain which conceals the early history of our 
race is being in these last years lilted at frequent 
intervals to afford us glimpses into the distant past. 
Among the latest revelations are those by the Swiss 
explorer, M. Hauser, of a nearly complete human 
skeleton—not yet fully described—from a rock-shelter 
in the Vézére Valley, chinless, with the great orbits 
and retreating forehead characteristic of the Neander- 
thal type; and those still more recently made by the 
well-known prehistorians the A\bbés J. and <A. 
Bouyssonie and M. L. Bardon during their exeavation 
of a cave opening in the vale of a small tributary of the 
Dordogne river, in the commune of La 
Chapelle-aux-Saints, in the Correze. Their 
careful and scientifically conducted exeava- 
tions had previously, in 1905, been rewarded 
by the discovery of numerous quartz and 
jasperoid flint implements, scrapers (racloirs) 
and lance-heads (petntes), with others rather 
better fintshed and suggestive of the .\urig- 
naciain, which, taken with the entire absence 
of ruder amygdaloid implements (coups de 
poing) and of all worked bone, fixes with 
precision the archwological horizon as Late 
Mousterian. The fauna associated with these 
industrial relics includes reindeer, horse 
(rare), badger, woolly rhinoceros, marmot, 
wolf, fox, sheep or goat, a large bovine, 
and birds, and is characteristic of the cold 
climate of that epoch, which corresponds, in 
geological terms, to the Middle Pleistocene. 
During last autumn the same three arche- 
ologists resumed their investigations, with 
the result that on \ugust 3. while digging 
a trench in the eave, they uncovered a 
human skcleton, lying on its back, with the 
head, which was protected by — stones, 
directed to the east. Vhe right arm was bent 
so that the hand tay towards the body, the 
left arm was slightly extended, and the 
limbs were drawn up. .\bove the head were 
severil large fragments of bone laid flat, 
while near by was placed the terminal 
phalanges of the hind hoof, with several of 
its associated bones, of a large bovine. The 
body was, therefore, intentionally buried, 
and as there is an entire absence of fire- 
places it is concluded by the cxeavators, but 
probably not with universal accord, that the 
cave was not used as a dwelling, but only 
as u burving-place, where the abundance of 
bones and implements indicate only the hold- 
ing of numerous funeral-feasts. 

These human remains, which are of the 


greatest anthropological importance and 
interest, have been described by M. Mar- 
cellin Boulc, the distinguished  palaontologist, 
in a preliminary note read on December 14 last 


before the French \cademy of Sciences, and pub- 
lished in the Comptes rendus of the academy cited 
below. The bones comprise a much broken eranium 
and mandible, vertebrae and limb-bones of a man of 
r6om. (a little more than 5 feet 2 inches) in stature. As 
the edges of the cranial fragments were unworn, it was 
possible fo piece them very accurately together. The 

1“ L‘Homme fossile de Ia Chapelle-aux-Saints (Corréze)." Note de 
M. Marcellin Boule (Comptes vendus de [Académie des Sciences, t. cxlvii., 
No. 24, December 14, 1908). E 

“ Découverte d'un squelette LJumain mousterien & La Chapelle-anx-Saints 


(Corréze).” Note de MM. A.and J. Bonyssonie et L. Bardon (Com/ftes 
rendus, t. cxlvii., No. 25, Decemher 21, 1908). 
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cranium, from the state of its sutures and its dentition 
that of an aged male, is remarkable for its size in com- 
parison with the short stature of its owner, and for 
its simian or pithecoid characters. Vhe skull is 
dolichoeephalous (index 75), and remarkable for its 
thick bones, its flattened cranial vault, enormous brow- 
ridges (which are more prominent than in the original 
Neanderthal cranium), with a deep groove above them 
stretching from one orbital process to the other, for 
its much depressed cecipital ** bulging,” for the back- 
ward position of the foramen maguunt, the flattening 
of the oceipital condyles, and the feeble development of 
the mastoid processes. The very prognathous face has 
large and prominent orbits, with a deep depression 
between them separating the short and very broad 
nose from the forehead. The upper maxillary differs 
widely from that in all living races of mankind, in 
projecting in front, into a sort of muzzle; while the 
palatine contour is very simian. The lower jaw is re- 
markable for its massiveness, the great width of its 


condyle, the shallowness of its sigmoid notch, the ob- | 


tiquity of its symphysis, and the absence of chin. 
The La Chapelte-aux-Saints cranium, therefore, pre- 
sents the characters, in some respects exaggerated, 


which distinguish the Neanderthal and Spy calvaria, | 


all of which, though widely spread over Europe, but on 
about the same geological horizon, certainly belong, in 
M. Boule’s opinion, to one type. Its mandible also 
presents the characters of the fossil mandibles, of the 
same age, known as Naulette, Spy, and Malarnaud. 
In the same palzeontologist’s estimation, the Neander- 
thal type should be considered a normal human tvpe, 
characteristic of certain parts of Europe in the Middle 
Pleistocene. This type is different from, and lower 
than, any now living, for in no existing race are to 
be found united the low characters seen in the La 
Chapelle-aux-Saints cranium. 

M. Boule, however, is not prepared to separate 
the Neanderthal-Spy-La Chapelle-aux-Saints group 
generically, but he would not hesitate to distinguish 
the La Chapelle-au-Saints man specifically from those 
of all other human groups, living or fossil. He con- 
siders it certain that the Neanderthal-Spy—-La Chapelle- 
aux-Saints group represents a low type, nearer to the 
anthropoid apes than to any human group, and mor- 
phologically he would place them between Pithecan- 
thropus and the lowest living races, vet without imply- 
ing that they are in the same genetic line. The men 
oi the Middle Pleistocene, judged hy their physical 
characters and the relics of their industry, were in a 
primitive condition intellectually; while those who 
lived during the Upper Pleistocene possessed mental 
powers of a much higher order and were capable of 
producing true works of art, and their crania acquired 
the principal characters—the fine forehead, large brain, 
heaven-surveying countenance—of Homo Sapiens. 

‘\ special interest attaches to the description given 
above of this new type of Homo, when we recall the 
various drawings of supposed ‘humans left us by 
the men of the Upper Pleistocene on reindeer horn, 
ivory, and fragments of schist. These artists have 
depicted for us an extensive zoological picture-gallery, 
with a fidelity to nature hardly to be surpassed hy any 
present-day artist. Their sketches are all from sub- 
jects with which they were intimately acquainted, and 
if there be forms among them which so far have 
not been recognised by us, we may rest assured that 
they were also reproduced from actual models. Among 
the palzolithic engravings much criticised are those of 
various anthropoid forms—such as the two accompany- 
ing examples (Figs. 1 and 2) from M. Piette and MM. 
Cartailhac and Breuil~-which some ethnologists have 
hesitated to recognise as human, because of their pro- 
nounced simian characters. The description given 
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above of the man of Ia Chapelle-aux-Saints seems to 
fit, in his snout-like jaws, semi-erect attitude, gibbon- 
like nose (especially Fig. 2), with wonderful exacti- 
tude, the drawings preserved to us at Mas d'Azil and 
elsewhere. Two very interesting questions suggest 
themselves: Are these pictures of a race surviving 
from the Middle Pleistocene? and, Were the artists 
of the Reindeer age depicting individuals of their 
own race? The present writer is convinced, and has 
long held, that they certainly depicted people con- 
temporaneous with themsclves, and reproduced them 


Fic. t. 


as accurately as they did the bisons, horses, and 
rhinoceroses amid which they lived. 


Isl, Ob IPs 


BLACK-WATER FEVER. 


V E have before us a very careful and detailed 

study of one of the most dangerous of tropical 
diseases, which has numbered many victims amongst 
Europeans of all ranks and classes in various parts 
of the world; the public that reads Nature will not 
need to be reminded of the sad death of that distin- 
guished zoologist, Mr. J. S. Budgett, from black- 
water consequent on malaria contracted during his 
collecting expeditions in Africa. 

The authors are especially concerned with the 
question of the nature and origin of black-water fever ; 
the prophylaxis and treatment of the disease are dealt 
with very briefly. After a historical introduction 
the etiology of black-water fever is discussed and 
narrowed down to two alternative hypotheses, (1) that 
the disease is due to a specific organism, (2) that it is 
of malarial origin. It is then shown that the disease 
is not due to anv parasite visible to critical micro- 
scopical examination, and that “ the trend of evidence 
is steadily in favour of a malarial, as against a 
specific, origin.’’ Facts are brought forward to show 
that in black-water fever the process of blood- 
destruction is what the authors propose to call 
““lysemia,’? namely, ‘ that condition, in which the 
red cells undergo solution in the plasma, and in which 

1 “Black water Fever.” By S. R. Christophers and C. A. Bentley. 


Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments of 
the Government of India, No. 35. Pp. iv-+239. 
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true hamoglobinemia followed by hzaemo- 
elobinuria.”’ Parasitic, osmotic, and chemical actions 
having been excluded as causes, it scems to the 
authors ‘‘ most probable that blaek-water fever is due 
to some specific hamolysin arising within the bedy ”’ 
as the result of certain conditions, “induced by repeated 
attaeks or infeetions by malaria, The hemolysin is 
believed not to be derived from the malariaf parasites 
themselves, but to be thrown out by the cells of the 
bedy in response to stimulation, as a result of the 
constant phagocytosis of red eells. ‘ 1f hamofysins 
are formed against the blood there seems no agent 
so likely to effect this as the endothelium.’ The 
prophylaxis of black-water fever is ‘‘ simply the pre- 
vention, as far as possible, of malarial infection, and 
the prompt and efficient treatment of this disease.” 
fn the palliative treatment of black-water fever the 
authors wish to show that ‘‘ there are excellent 
reasons for believing that good results may be 
expected from scrum-therapy.”’ 

The Goverament of India is greatly to be congratu- 
lated on the enlightened manner in which it aids 
ferward the produetion, and undertakes the publica- 
tion, of important and valuabfe investigations of this 
lind. 


results 


NV DE PTOROGIRAPILTS “IN Na RAW. 
COLOUCIS: 

“HE production of photographs in colour by means 
that may fairly be described as photographic is 
now quite common. Though the simple method of 
getting pigmentary colours in the pieture by the direct 
impact of the eoloured lights proceeding from the 
objeet has not been, and may never be, realised, ex- 
cept, perhaps, to a certain extent by very prolonged 


exposures, the indirect  three-eolour proeess in its 
numerous modifications has thoroughly established 
itself as a quite practical method. It is natural, 


therefore, that endeavours to get kinematograph views 
shown on the sheet in natural colours should follow 
on the same lines that have made such great successes 
possible in single photographs. 

Three-colour projection involyes the taking of three 
negatives and the making from these of three suitably 
coloured positive transparencies whieh may then be 
superposed to form a single coloured transparcney, or, 
using suitable colours, projected by three lanterns 
o€ parately upon the sercen and superposed there, “The 
latter method would obviously commend itself in 
kinematography, beeause of the dilfieulty, if not the 
impossibility, of uniting three long strips into one, 
maintaining correct superposition from one end to the 
other. Besides, three lanterns would obviously give a 
good ilumination on the screen more readily than one 
lantern, Many attempts, or at Jeast suggestions, far 
it is difficult to know whether a verbal deseription 
really means anything more, have been made in this 
direction. Mr. G. Albert Smith, in a leeture recently 
given at the Royal Society of .\rts, described the 
difficulties he met with in a really practical and per- 
severing attempt, in conjunction with Mr. Charles 
Urban, to suceced on these lines. There was not 
only the difficulty of photographing with the neces- 
sarily short exposure through the red screen, which 
was eventually overcome, but the practical impossi- 
hility of getting correct, or even passably correct, 
registration of the three pietures on the sercen. This 
is a very different problem in kinematography from 
the production of a single three-colour picture. Ob- 
viously the three series of photographs must be taken 
simult: ancously, and although the three kinematograph 
cameras may be synchronised, as they are necessarily 
somewhat bulky, the three points of view must be 
separated, and this introduces differences in the pic- 
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tures analogous to the differenees between the indi- 
viduals of a stereoscopic pair. But this is not the 
only difheulty. {t is comparatively easy to get three 
pictures on the screen from three lanterns or a triple 
lantern correctly superposed when the lanterns are 
quite still; but it is a very different matter in the 
case of kinematograph projection apparatus, for here 
the film runs through it in a series of rapid jerks, and 
the slightest movement of the apparatus produces a 
very mueh inereased effect on the screen, because of 
the very considerable magnification necessary. Mr. 
\Ibert Smith describes the result of his best attempts 
as ‘unbearable confusion.’ 

All the mechanical iene of registration, and 
the dissimilarity of the photographs tafen from three 
points of view, are done away with by using one film 
only and allowing the three coloured images to 
alternate. This has, further, the very great advan- 
tuge of simplification, for the apparatus for taking 
and projecting is single only instead of three-fold. Ot 
course, the film must pass more quickly through the 
apparatus, as it requires three pictures to form the 
single complete impression instead of one. The 
ditheulties of this are obvious in a general sense, and 
it «lso means a shoricning of the exposure time in 
taking the pictures, a disadvantage especially with 
the red and green screens. Still, the method was 
successful, but Mr. Albert Smith found the colours 
to be ‘‘washy and ineffective.’’ It is net obvious 
why this must needs be so; probably the defcet might 
lave been remedied, but Mr. Smith applied himself 
to further simplification, and aimed, in spite of 
theory, at reducing the cofour records to two. In this 
he has been surprisingly sueeessful, as his demon- 
strations show. {tis not easy to follow his reasoning 
as to the most suitable colours, but as a matter of 
fact it seems that he uses a red inclining to orange 
and a green inclining to blue. The two colour sereens 
are on a dise that rotates in front of the lens so that 
each alternate picture is taken and afterwards pro- 
jected through the one colour. Thus the ordinary 
apparatus is available by the addition of the rotating 
dise that carries the colour sercens, there is no 
difficulty with regard to registration, and the increase 
in speed of working, as compared with the ordinary 
isinematography, is doubled only instead of tripled. 
Doubtless there are imperfeetions in the colours, but 
the same may be said of all three-colour work, It 
has, however, been demonstrated that greys are fairly 
well reprodueed, and that there are no striking errors 
even in such compound colours as purples. .\ com- 
parison of the results so-obtained with an autochrome 
slide made of the same view shows practically no 
difference to the ordinary observer. \We may there- 
fore say that Mr. Albert Smith's method is not only 
very good as a first step towards kinematography in 
cofours, but that it is a really practical methed. 


je. H. GSE IGiEE Soha Rese 


Tr Hiisesacath of Prof. Eile Seeley, whieh tocls 
ae at his residence on the morning of January 
8, makes a big gap in the ranks of the compara- 
tively small body of British vertebrate paleontologists, 
among whom the deceased professor was entitled to 
rank as the dvyen. Born in f.ondon in February, 
1839, he seems to have acquired fiterary and scientific 
tastes at an carly age, and in the ‘sixties we find 
him established at Cambridge, where he was taken 
up by the late Prof. Adam Sedgwiek, and emploved to 
work at the fossil vertebrates then being rapidly accu- 
mulated in the Woodwardian Museum, and likewise 
to Ieeture on geology when the aged professor was 
incapacitated from doing so by infirmity or illness. it 
was at this time that the so-called coprolite diggings 
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were in full swing in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
and Secley was to the fore in bringing to light what 
Was to a great extent a new Mesozoic vertebrate fauna, 
albeit one of which the remain» were for the most 
part in a sadly fragmentary condition. 

This was, in fact, the first of Seeley’s two great op- 
portunities in this field of research, and he undoubtedly 
made the most of it, for it is to him that we owe 
the first discovery of birds in Cretaceous strata—birds 
which, as Prof. Marsh subsequently showed, retain 
evidence of reptilian affinity in the possession of a 
full series of teeth. Much information was likewise 
acquired at the same time in regard to the structure 
of pterodactyles, of which numerous remains were 
obtained in the coprolite workings. The results of 
these studies were published in a somewhat bald form 
in a preliminary ‘‘ index *’ to the remain» of Mesozoic 
birds and reptiles in the Cambridge Museum, 

Although entered as a student at Sidney Sussex 
College, Seeley never took a degree, and soon after 
Sedgwick’s death he left Cambridge for london, 
where in 187 he was appointed to the chair of geo- 
graphy at King’s College. In the same year he was 
chosen professor of geography and geology at Queen’s 
Cellege, London, while five years later he was ap- 
pointed dean of the college. In 1890 he commenced 
lecturing on mineralogy ‘and geology at the ere 
Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill, and ; 
year later was appointed “to fill the post Weaccusly 
held by Prof. Martin Duncan. Finally, in 1896, he 
became professor of geology and mineralogy at 
King's College. As if all this was not work enough 
for any man, he likewise conducted for many years 
the excursions of the London geological field class. 

In 1862 Prof. Seeley was elected a Fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society, and in 1879 he was admitted to the 
fellowship of the Royal Society, while in 1905 a 
fellowship at King’s College was awarded him. — Ie 
gerved on more than one occasion on the council of 
the Geological Society, from which body he also 
received a medal. The honorary memberships of 
foreign scientific bodies accorded in honour of his 
labours are too numerous to mention on this occasion. 

The second great opportunity in his career came 
in 188g, when, under the auspices of the Royal Socicty, 


Seeley started for South .\frica in order to collect and 


study the remains of the marvellous anomodont rep- 
tiles which render that country of such intense interest 
to the paleontologist. On his return, he spent a 
large amount of time and labour on working out his 
collections, many of the results of these studies being 
published by the Royal Society in its Transactions. 
As cach section of the work” was completed, such 
specimens as were his own property were presented 
to the natural history branch of the British Museum, 
where they form some of the most prized treasures of 
the fossil ‘reptile gallery. 

In this investigation Prof. Seeley definitely recog- 
nised the intimate relationships existing hetween the 
anomodont reptiles and the lower mammals, a matter 
on which previous writers had displayed some degree 
of hesitation and wavering. If he had done nothing 
else, his claims to a high place in the records of 
palaontology would have been fully established by 
the recognition of this one great fact. lor the trend 
of all subsequent work has been to emphasise the 
intimacy of this relation between mammals and the 
anomodonts. 

In several respects Prof. Seeley was unlike 
other men, so that his work can scarcely be judged 
by the ordinary standards, and the time for a final 
judgment has not yet arrived. That palaontologiesl 
(to say nothing of ge ological) science has lost a student 
with an almost superhuman store of knowledge is, 
however, admitted by all. ee 
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NOTES. 

Own December 31, 1908, Mr. 1. 

retired from the Geological Survey of Great Britain, after 

more than forty years’ service. His post as assistant to 

the director has been taken by Dr. A. Strahan, F.R.S., 

and the vacancy in the district geologists thus ercated has 
been filled by the promotion of Mr. Gcorge Barrow. 


B. Woodward, F.R.S., 


A roti has been taken of the proprictors of the Landon 
Institution in connection with the proposal to amalgamate 
the institution with the Royal Society of Arts. The result 
shows that the majority of the proprictors are in favour 
of the scheme for the amalgamation of the two societies. 
A meeting of the board of management of the London 
Institution is therefore being held as we go to press to 


consider the next step to be taken. 


Pror. J. Artuur Tuomsox, of Aberdecn University, 
has been invited by the [ccture committee of the South 
African Association for the Advancement of Science to give 
the “ South African Lectures’? for 1909. The Icctures are 
to be delivered in August and September in Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Cape Town, Grahams 
town, and Durban, and at the request of the committee 
they will have special reference to the Darwin centenary. 


The previous lecturers were Prof. Raleigh, Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and Mr. Herbert Fisher, New College, 
Oxford. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Times reports that on 
January © the driver of the Céte d'Azur express was 
attacked by an eagle while the train was proceeding from 
Chalon sur Saéne to Fontaines station, The bird, which 
measured 2 metres across the wings, flew into the cab of 
the engine, and was only overcome after a severe struggte. 


We regret to notice in Science the announcement of 
the death on December 19, 1908, at the age of fifty-eight 
years, of Prof. Thomas Gray, professor of dynamics and 
engineering at the Rose Polytechnic Institute, und dis- 
tinguished for his work in these subjects. 


WE regret to see the announcement of the 
Deeember 25, 1908, of Major Percy B. 


death, on 


Molesworth, R.E., 


in the forty-second year of his age. He died at Trinco- 
mali, Ceylon, where he had been stationed for some years. 
Major Molesworth was one of the most careful and 


assiduous of planetary observers, especially of Jupiter and 
Mars. He published in the Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society a long series of observations of 
Jupiter made in 1903-4, and recorded what appears to be 
au unique instance of perceptible change on the planet's 
surface in the course of a few minutes. He made 
of observations, amounting to many thousands, of transits 
of spots on the planet, the results of which were published 
in the Memoirs of the British Astronomical A»ssociation, 
of which he was one of the most devoted members of the 
observing sections. He made a fine series of observations 
and drawings of Mars, extracts from which were published 
in the Monthly Notices, the full report being placed for 
reference in the library of the Royal .\stronomical Socicty, 
of which society he had been a fellow 1898. Ile 
was a member of the British Astronomical .\ssociation 
from its foundation. 


a series 


since 


A MEDICAL congress, due ta the initiative of Sir George 
Clarke, the Governor, is to be held in Bombay, and will 
begin on February 22. On the opening day Sir George 
Clarke will deliver the presidential address, and the sec- 
tional meetings will last during the next four days. There 
will be an exhibition of medical, surgical, and sanitary 
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appliances. .\mong others concerned in research work 
specially affecting India who have expressed their intention 
of being present at the congress meetings are Profs. 
Ronald Ross, Witasato, and Musgrave. Papers are ex- 
pected to be communicated by Sir Patrick Manson, Sir 
Lauder Brunton, Prof. Osler, and others. The attendance 
at the congress is expected to be very large. The seerctary 
of the congress is Colonel Jennings, c o Messrs. King, 
King and Co., Bombay. 


WE regret to see the announcement of the death of Dr. 
D. A. Robertson, the distinguished surgeon-oculist, at 
seventy-two vears of age. Dr. Robertson was for several 
years lecturer on ophthalmology in the University of 
Edinburgh, and he was president of the International 
Ophthalmolagical Congress in i894. He was an ex- 
president of the Ophthalmological Society of the United 
Kingdom, and was president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, in 1886, president of the ophthalmo- 
logical section of the British Medical Association in 1898, 
and president of the Edinburgh branch of this association. 


Many and other friends and fclow-worlkers 
of the late Mr. Joseph Lomas will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of subscribing to a memorial fund which is being 
raised for the benefit of his wife and children. As was 
mentioned in Naitre of December 24, 1908 (p. 226), Mr. 
Lomas was killed in a railway accident in Algeria while 
on his way to study the rocks in the desert region of 
North .Mfrica, this investigation bring undertaken for a 
committee of the British \ssociation. The devotion to 
scientific worl which characterised Mr. Lomas meant the 
sacrifice of time and means that might otherwise have 
been used more selfishly. {t is not surprising, therefore, 
to knaw that he was unable to make adequate provision 
for his wife and children. There should be a generous 
Tesponse to the appeal which has just been issued by a 
committee which includes the names of many distinguished 
men of science who knew Mr. !.omas, and of which Prof. 
W. AL Tlerdman, FLR.S., is one of the hon. treasurers. 
Subscriptions should he sent to the hon. treasurers, 
**Lomas Memorial Fund,’’ Education Committee, 14 Sir 
Thomas Strevt, Liverpool. 


geologists 


Ox Tuesday next, January 19, Prof. Karl Pearson will 
begin a course of two fectures at the Royal Institution on 
““Albinism in Man’’; on Thursday, January 21, Prof. 
J. O. Arnold will commence a course of two lectures on 
‘“Mysteries of Metals,’ and on Saturday, January 23, Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer delivers the first of two lectures 
on (1) “* The Critical Faculty,’ (2) ‘‘ Sight and Seeing.” 
The Friday evening discourse on January 22 will be 
delivered by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, on ‘‘ The World 
of Life: as Visualised and Interpreted by Darwinism,” 
and on January 29 by Sir Frederick L. Nathan, on 
“Improvements in Production and Application of Gun- 
cotton and Nitro-glycerin.”’ 


Since the great earthquake in Sicily and Calabria on 
December 28, 1908, there have been a number of after- 
shocks, and a little additional information about the dis- 
turbance. Prof. Oddone informed a Press representative 


on January 6 that the observatory building at Messina | 
has been damaged, but a subterranean chamber used for | 


seismic investigations has escaped harm. The Vicentini 
seismograph registered the great earthquake up to the 
moment of maximum intensity, and the record is con- 
sidered to be of considerable interest in the study of the 
earthquake. From the record it appears that the earth- 
quake began with a very slight shock, which was re- 
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peated. 


grew 


It increased in violence for ten seconds, and then 
less severe for another ten seconds. After these 
movements ten minutes passed without disturbance. .\ 
second shock of much greater intensity, and accompanied 
by loud subterranean rumbling, followed, and was the 
cause of the catastrophe. In the afternoon of January 7 
several distinct shocks were felt at Reggio. Shocks con- 
tinued during the whole of the night, some of them being 
strang ones preceded by a humming noise. On January 8 
the entire west coast of Mexico was shaken by an earth- 
quake. Three strong earthquake shocks were [elt at 
Messina between 12.15 p.m. and 12.30 p.m. on January 9. 
Reuter telegrams to New York from Seattle, Bellingham, 
Tacoma, Vancouver, and Victoria state that an earthquake 
shock was felt in those places at 3.44 p.m. on January 11, 
and again during the evening. 

We learn from the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts that Sir Thomas Wardle, who died at his residence, 
Leek, Staffordshire, on January 3, in his seventy-cighth 
year, was the first business man to discaver a satisfactory 
pracess af dyeing the wild fussur silk of India, and, at 
the instance of Sir George Birdwood, he was sent out by 
1885, to report on 
sericiculture in Bengal. This was the first of several visits 
to the Faust, and in his work, ‘‘ Kashmir and its New 
Silk Industry’ (1904), Sir Thomas Wardle gave an 
aecount of the manner in which, mainly through his instru- 
mentality, the moribund industry was, after innumerable 
difficultics, placed upon a footing of greater prosperity 
than it had ever enjoyed before. He wrote numerous 
managraphs upon the technical aspects of sericiculture and 
silk-weaving, and he was the honorary cxpert on silk of 
the Imperial Institute, president of the Silk Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and honorary seerctary of the 
Ladies’ National Silk Association. Ile was a Fellow of 
the Chemical, Geological, and Royal Statistical Societies, 
and a member of the council of the Pualwontographical 
Society. Ile became a member of the Socicty of Arts in 
1878. In the following year he read his first paper, on 
the wild silks of India, principally tussur, for which he 
received the society’s silver medal. Since then he con- 
tributed three papers, on researches on silk fibre, the 
history and description of the growing uses of tussur silk, 
and improvements in the design, colouring, and manu- 
facture of British silks. 


the Secretary of State for India, in 


Tue arrangements made by the British Meteorological 
Office for the transmission of meteorological reports by 
wireless telegraphy from ships at sea were referred to in 
last week’s Nature (p. 287). The annual summary of the 
work of the U.S. Weather Bureau, recently published in 
the Monthly Weather Review, describes what is done in 
this direction in connection with that Bureau. The 
essential feature of this weather service is the collection 
by wireless telegraphy of meteorological observations from 
vessels at sea, and the dispatch by the same means to 
vessels at sea of weather forecasts and storm warnings 
based upon the observations thus collected. Vessels of the 
following lines, all equipped with Marconi apparatus, have 
been authorised to transmit to the Bureau the record of 
the daily Greenwich mean noon meteorological observa- 
tions, and have been supplied with the telegraphic code, 
forms, &c., required for that purpose :— American line, 
North German Lloyd, Hamburg American Line, Cunard 
Line, White Star Line, Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique, .\llan Line, and Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Line. The privilege has also been extended to vessels of 
the Panama Railroad and Steamship Company and_ the 
Mallory Line, equipped with the De Forrest system; also 
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to the Pacific Steamship Company, equipped with the 
Massic system. There appears to be only one vessel an 
the Pacific carrying wireless apparatus. Other vessels are 
said to be in course of equipment, and the wircless weather 
service on that coast, in view of its supreme importance in 
the matter of local forecasting, is to be prosecuted with 
vigour. The wireless telegraphic weather service and code 
have also becn adopted by the U.S. Navy Department, and 
all vessels of the U.S. Navy are instructed to transmit the 
daily weather despatch while at sea. The wireless tele- 
graphic stations controlled by the Navy Department arc 
also required to reccive weather messages from merchant 
vessels and to transmit them to the Bureau, likewise to 
dispatch the weather forecasts and storm warnings issued 
by the Bureau to vessels at sea demanding them, free of 
cost. The total number of wireless weather reports rc- 
ecived during 1907 from vessels at sca was 738. Of this 
oumber, 67q were from Transatlantic liners distributed 
along the route between Sandy Hook and longitude 44° 
west. 


Recentiy, Indiana University came into possession of a 
farm of about 180 acres, celebrated for its natural beauty 
and for the possession of a subterranean stream, which 
comes to the surface in twa places before finally emerging 
fram the base of a cliff in one of the most picturesque 
cave-cntrances in .\merica. Of the fauna of this tract a 
comprehensive account is given by Mr. W. L. Hahn in 
No. 1655 of the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum, 
the most interesting element in this being formed by the 
denizens of the caves and underground stream. 


Ix its report for the year ending on September 30 last, 
the committce of the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery 
refer to the yisit to that institution paid by their Majestics 
the Ning and Queen on the occasion of their coming to 
the city to open the Royal Edward Dock at Avonmouth. 
Lady Smyth, widow of Sir Greville Smyth, of Ashton 
Court, contributed during the year a munificent donation 
for the purpose of fitting up a room for the display of the 
collection of invertebrates made by her late husband and 
presented by herself, this chamber to be called the ‘ Greville 
Smyth Room.” 


THE heronries of fL.incolnshire and Somersetshire form 
the subject of an article by the Rev. F. L. Blathwayt in 
the Zoologist for December, 1908. Formerly the south- 
caustern portion of Lincolnshire was renowned for the 
number of its heronries, which included those of Leake 
(near Boston), Spalding, Donington, and Cressy Hall, all 
of which are now extinct. The Leake heronry occupied a 
very large tree, which was literally covered with nests, 
until it was felled about the vear 1830; while the Cressy 
heronry, which was described by Pennant in 1769, con- 
tained some cighty nests. .\t the present day only five 
heronries in the county are known to the writer, the 
largest of which is reported to contain twenty pairs of 
birds. 


Tue Journal of Comparative Neurology and Psychology 
for November, 1908 (vol. xviii., No. §), contains an English 
translation of a masterly address delivered before the 
third congress for experimental psychology by Dr. Lud- 
wig Edinger, on the relations of comparative anatomy to 
comparative psychology. Great results, it is urged, would 
ensue if these two sciences were practically studied 
together, as is demonstrated by what has been already 
accomplished whenever such a union has taken place. 
The author lays great stress, from a psychological point 
af view, on dividing the brain into a ‘‘ palwencephalon ”’ 
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and a ‘‘ néencephalon,’’ the latter comprising the hemi- 
spheres, and the former all the remainder of the structure. 
The paleencephalon is alone present in bony fishes, and 
since in all vertebrates a totally different (néencephalic) 
type of activities makes its appearance, the importance 
of a close psychological study of fishes is self-evident. Not 
only all the activities commonly termed reflex, but all 
instincts are localised in the paliencephalon, as is demon- 
strated by the fact that flight when surprised, migrations, 
nest-building, courtship, and many other activities are 
noticeable in the bony fishes. With the appearance of the 
néencephalon the behaviour of the animal undergoes a 
complete change. Something has been done in assigning 
their proper functions to the various divisions of the brain, 
but a vast amount of work still remains to be accomplished 
in this field; such investigations must, however, be carried 
on both anatomically and psychologically at the same 
time, when observations on the living animal are impos- 
sible, if any good result is to accrue. 


Ix ihe December (1908) number of the Bio-Chemical 
Journal (iii., No. 10) Prof. Moore discusses the question 
of variation of the amount of free hydrochloric acid of the 
gastric contents in cancer, particularly in relation to some 
recent criticisms of his results, and maintains that, gener- 
ally, the free hydrochloric acid of the gastric contents is 
diminished in cancer cases, no matter in what part of the 
body the disease is situated. 


Ix the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital for 
December, 1908 (xix., No. 213), Mr. Victor Bloede dis- 
cusses a comprehensive scheme for dealing with tubercu- 
losis. It contemplates the combined and simultaneous 
operation of four agencies, each indispensable in itself :— 
(1) the dispensary where ihe cases are investigated, 
diagnosed, and classified; (2) the hospital for advanced 
cases; (3) the sanatorium for incipient cases; (4) the farm 
colony for the after-ireatment of arrested cases, where 
the patients receive further benefit to their health and are 
gradually restored to the rank of self-respecting workers, 
as well as contributing something to the upkeep of the 
institutions. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the exchange list 
of seeds of hardy herbaceous plants and of trees and 
shrubs issued by the director of Kew Gardens as Appen- 
dix [. to the Kew Bulletin of the current year. 


It is noted in the report for 1907-8 on the botanic 
station, Montserrat, that the cultivation of cotton on the 
island is making very favourable progress, as the out- 
turn was double that of the previous year. Of various 
experiments carried out by the curator, Mr. Robson, the 
one most generally interesting was intended to ascertain 
whether the clean and fuzzy cotton seeds produced plants 
true to type; such was found gencrally to be the case, 
and fortunately so to a larger extent in the case of the 
fuzzy seed that is associated with the better quality of 
lint. 


TuERE is a conflict of opinion regarding the value of 
the special bacterial cultures that have been introduced 
with the view of increasing the nodule formation, and 
therefore the productiveness, of leguminous plants. Ex- 
periments with nitro-bactrine, carried ont at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, and described in the 
Journal (vol. xxxiy., part it.) by Mr. F. J. Chittenden, are 
decidedly adverse. Trials were made with inoculated soil 
and inoculated seed both on untreated and manured soil; 
but despite the fact that the soil is naturally lean, and 
therefore, it would be supposed, specially suitable for inocu- 
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lation, the nitro-bactrine effected no improvement in the 
crops. It should be noted that all the experiments were 
confined to the cultivation of peas. 


Two papers occupy a Jarge portion of the nincteenth 
report of the Missouri Botanical Garden. Mr. C. 5. 
Sargent contributes a memoir on the species of the critical 
genus Crateegus found in Missouri. He 
identifies no fewer than 110 species, of which a large 
number are endemic, and more than half are new to 
science; this, by the way, is said to be a preliminary 
study. The second paper, dealing with the types of vegeta- 
{ion found in a normaf cross-section taken across the 
Mississippi River near St. Louis, is communicated by Mr. 
H. Hus. Yhe physiographical divisions on either side of 
the river are distinguished as bottom-lands, bluffs, and 
highlands. Forests and limited prairies are characteristic 
of the highlands. In the forests the black oak, Quercus 
coccinea, associated with other oaks and_ hickories, is 
dominant. Curious features are the sink-holes, originally 
forming entrances to caves, that have in many cases been 
closed, when the holes have been transformed into ponds. 


American 


Hydrastis canadensis, Polygonatum — gigantewm, and 
Arisaemum triphyllum: are characteristic plants found 
therein. 


Buitetix No. 118 of the Perdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, drawn up by Messrs. Troop and Wood- 
bury, contains popular instructions for fruit-growers on 
various common orchard pests. Methods of recognition are 
given and remedial measures are described; there is also a 
good deal of sound advice on general management. Bulletin 
No. 110 of the West Virginia University Agricultural 
Experiment Station deals with the same subjects as they 
affect the West Virginian fruit-grower. In view, of the 
increasing attention that is being devoted in this country 
to the improving of orchards, and in particular to spray- 


ing, English horticultural instructors wili find much to 
interest them in these publications. 
Tue Imperial Agricultural Department of the Vest 


Indies has issued a bulletin, by Mr. Stockdale, dealing 
with the fungus diseases of cacao and the sanitation of 
cacao orchards. The diseases described are canker, ‘ die- 
back '? (caused by Diplodia cacaoicola), lasiodiplodia, 
““pink disease ’’ (caused by Carticium  Ilaco-fuscum), 
thread blights (Marasmius cquicrinus and other fungi), 
witchbroom disease (Exoascus theobromae), and others. 
Most of these diseases have been under experiment for 
some years, having been investigated by Mr. Howard in 
igor, and it has been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
they are amenable to treatment. The methods found ta 
be most effective are collected together, and the bulletin 
thus affords an interesting survey of the worl done up to 
the present on this particular subject. 


THe current issue of the Transvaal 1 gricultural 
Journal is up to its usual high standard, and includes a 
number of articles of local importance, besides others of 
more general interest. Dr. Theiler gives an account of 
the results he has obtained by inoculating sheep against 
blue tongue. He finds that vaccination is more effective, 
and attended with risk, than the older method of 
simultaneous serum and virus injection. The mortality 
returns from vaccinated portions of the flocks compare 
instructively with those [rom unvaccinated portions; 11 per 
cent. of the unvaccinated sheep died, but only 0-4 per cent. 
of those vaccinated. It is a matter of fundamental 
importance to the Transvaal farmer, and of great credit 
to the Transvaal Agricultural Department, that this disease 
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should have been brought under control. The number of 
diseases, both of animals and of plants, in the Transvaal 
is great, but is steadily being rendered less formidable by 
the persistent efforts of the Agricultural Department. 


Tue work of the agricultural experiment station in 
connection with the University of Maine is at the present 
time organised under four departments—chemistry, entom- 
ology, vegetable pathology, and biology. The work is 
entirely investigational, except in the department of chem- 
istry. With a single exception, none of the staff does any 
teaching or has any duties other than those directly con- 
nected with the work of his department. We have received 
a report on the work of the biological department. The 
general problem on which the department is working is 
that of genetics, which is studied by observational, experi- 
mental, and statisticaf methods of biological investigation. 
The work is carried on in two laboratories. In addition, 
the department has available what is probably one of the 
largest and best equipped experimental poultry plants any- 
where in existence. The work in plant breeding proper 
and on any problems which involve the use of plants as 
material is at the present time being carried on on rented 
land. The work of the department falls at present into 
three gencral lines of investigation as follows :—genetics, 
physiology of reproduction in the domestic fowl, and the 
laws of growth. Each of these topics may be considered 
somewhat in detail. The work in genetics includes 
hybridisation studies, the influence of selection upon the 
inherited characters of organisms, and quantitative studies 
of the method and degree of inheritance of various 
characters in plants and ia poultry. Under the physiology 
of reproduction are being studied the physiology of egg 
production within the individual, the physiology of egg 
production within the race, the influence of environmental 
{in the broadest sense), the relation of internal 
factors to, and their influence upon, processes, and the 
pathological and teratological cases relating to egg pro- 
duction. During the present year a detailed study of the 
growth of the maize plant has been made, with particular 
reference to the following factors :—gametic constitution 
of the growing individual, intra-individual variation, and 
racial variation. 


factors 


Ix the National Geographic Magazine for December last 
Mr. A. J. Mayer describes a cruise along that most 
neglected part of the Atlantic coast lying between the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay and north Florida. In the 
course of the voyage we pass from a temperate region 
of chestnuts and beeches to the border lands of the tropics 
in the Florida palmetto groves. In the animal world there 
is ample evidence of the wanton destruction of life— 
waterfowl, wikl turkey, deer, bears, and alligators—while 


the forests are disappearing under the axe or are being 
destroyed by the wasteful turpentine industry. Unless 
early measures arc taken to conserve the game and forests, 
a region which might become the fayoured haunt of the 
sportsman and naturalist will be converted into a barren 
waste. 


Tue January issue of the Reliquary contains two useful 
articles eatly ceramics. The first, by) \ireacenGe 
Wright, curator of the Colehester Museum, describes the 
collection of late Celtic and Roman pottery in his charge, 
, which, for the number of specimens and the great variety 
| of wares, is probably uncqualled in northern Europe. 
| Specially remarkable is the splendid cinerary urn of the 

Bronze age, the second largest of its class discovered in 

Britain, the other and greater example being preserved 
) in the Devises Muscum. Among the vessels of the Iron 
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uge, the pedastelled vases, derived, as Dr. A. J. Evans 
has pointed out, [rom the Situla in vogue south of the 
Alps about the fourth or fifth centuries B.c., deserve 
notice. Two groups of fine Celtic sepulehral vessels found 
at Colchester and Braintree are figured and described. The 
second paper, by Mr. M. E. Cunnington, discusses a find 
of fragments of Arretine ware from a late Celtic rubbish- 
heap at Oare, in Wilts. This ware is particularly rare in 
England, because just about the time when this country 
came under Roman domination it was superseded by the 
red-glazed Gaulish ware from the pottcries established at 
Graufesenque in the middle of the first century a.p. 


Pror. T. Levi Civitas has published in the .lftt det 
Linect, xvii. (2), 1, a discussion of the attraction exerted 
by a material line on points in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. The object is to discuss, by rigorous method: of 
modern analysis, the asymptotic forms to which the 
potential and its derivatives tend as the point approaches 
and ultimately lies on the line itself. The same methods 
arc applicable, as Prof. Levi Civita shows, to the vector 
potential of a vortex filament. This corresponding hydro- 
dynamical problem was first discussed by Da Rios in 1906. 
Readers of ordiniry text-books will know that the ex- 
pression for the translatianal velocity of a circular vortex 
commonly given contains a logarithm which becomes 
infinite at a point on the vortex itself. In a further paper 
in the same journal (xvii. [2], 9) the attraction of a thin 
tube of finite density is discussed. 

Ox December 7, 1908, Mr. Herbert Chatley gave a 
lecture on mechanical flight before the Society olf 
IE:ngineers. The printed account of the leeture contains 
about as clear and concise a statement of the present posi- 
tion of the prohlem as could possibly be condensed into 
fificen pages. The relative advantages of the aéroplane, 
helicoptére and ornithoptére are briefly stated, but the 
point most emphasised is the need for scientific research 
both in connection with the study of air resistance and 
in connection with stability. These researches are bound 
to come sooner or later, for the work is perfectly well 
defined and straightforward, and want of opportunity has 
been the only hindrunee which has given the lead to 
methods of tria) and error. Mr. Chatley does not anticipate 
that aérial navigation will cause any great revolution in 
war and commerce for some years to come. He, how- 
ever, wishes to point out the deplorable backwardness of 
English invention in this direction. 

Pror. M. Lave, in the Phystkalische Zeitschrift, ix., 
22, pp. 778-So, dirce's attention to an apparent puradox 
in the application of the concept entropy to radiation 
phenomena, If a beam of light falling on the surface 
separating two media is broken up into a reflected and a 
refractcd beam, the two are capable of being re-united, 
under ideal conditions, into a single beam, and no entrnpy 
change can accompany the process. On the contrary, two 
beams from different sources, but identically similar is all 
other respects ({non-coherent beams), cannot be so united, 
and their total entropy is apparently greater than that of 
the original beam. \ccording to the statistical or proba- 
bility definition of entropy, the difference is casily accounted 
for, On the thermodynamic aspect, the entropy of the 
coherent beams as a whole appears different [rom the 
sum of the entrnpies of the parts if the latter are estimated 
for cach part independently without taking account of the 
presence of the other. The properties do not appear to 
be out of accord with the laws of thermodynamics so far 
as these arc defined in terms of changes of available energy 
due to irreversible transfarmations. The available energy 
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of a beam of light is increased by the presence of a 
coherent beam, and if a pair of such beams could be 
generated from independent sources we should undoubtedly 
be able to overcome the second law (and make our for- 
tunes’), but such a possibility is contrary to existing ex- 
perience. 


Tue method of thermal analysis, i.e. the observation of 
the change of temperature with time of a material in a 
cooling furnace, has been used so extensively in metal- 
lurgical research during the last twenty years, and has 


assumed so many different forms in the hands of experi- 


menters, that the critical examination of the various 
methods [rom both experimental and theoretical points 
of view which Mr. G. K. Burgess contributes to the 


November (1908) number of the Bulletin of the Burrau of 
standards will be welcomed by all metallurgists. MM: 
Burgess comes to the conclusion that from both points ol 
view the most certain and complete data may be obtained 
by combining the observations of variation of temperature 
with time with those obtained by taking the differences 
of temperatures of the material under test and a standard 
material cooling under the same conditions. He points 
out, however, that for accurate quantitative work it will 
be further necessary to take into account the effect of the 
cooling of the furnace itself on the rate of cooling of the 
specimen within it. 


Ix Nature of November 19, 1908 (vol. Ixxix., p. 75), 
Prof. Perry directed attention to the admirable pioneer 
work in the practical teaching of science and technology 
done by the late Prof. Ayrton so Jong ago as 1879 at the 
Finsbury Technical College. Sir Oliver Lodge, in a letter 
to NATURE (vol. Ixxix., p. 129), supplemented this inlorma- 
tion by an account of similar work accomplished, certainly 
in 1872 and perhaps as far back as 1800, at King’s and 
University Colleges in London by Prof. Carey Foster and 
others. Prof. Chas. R. Cross, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, U.S.A., now sends us a 
printed copy of a report on the physical laboratory of the 
institute written by Prof. E. C. Pickering, then Thayer 
professor of physics at the institute, which shows that in 
1804 President. Rogers proposed a laboratory [or the 
institute in which ‘the student may be exercised in a 
variely of mechanieal and physical processes and experi- 
ments "'; and in October, 1808, ‘a room was opened to 
advanced students where they carried on physical investi- 
gations, as is done by many physicists with their special 
students."’ It appears evident that even more than forty 


years ago several men of science were beginning to 
appreciate the need, which is now recognised universally, 


for properly organised experimental work by students 
themselves if the instruction given in physical science is to 


be thorough and satisfactory. 


Tue Berlin Photographie Company, 133 Bond 
Street, W., has sent us several portraits of distinguished 
men of science from a collection published by the company 
under the title ‘* Corpus Imaginum.’’ The portraits are 
photogravures on plate paper, the size of the picture itself 
being in cach case about © inches by 9 inches, and the 
price of each plate is 3s. \Ve have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the portraits are extremely fine, and that they 
should decorate the walls of many studies and schools. 
The portrait of Lord Kelvin, which is among the selection 
sent to us, is certuinly the truest picture of him we have 
-Among other cminent men of science included 
Bunsen, 
Hunley, 
Sin 


New 


ever secn, 
in the collection published by the company are 
Cuvier, Darwin, Faraday, Helmholtz, Herschel, 
Liebig, Lister, Mendcléeff, Newton, Owen, Pusteur, 
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W. Ramsay, Richthofen, and Tyndall. We miss, how- 
ever, a number of well-known names, as, for instance, the 
following, who have occupied the president’s chair of the 
Royal Society :—Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Humphry Davy, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir George Stokes, Sir William 
Wuggins, Lord Rayleigh, and also the present president, 
Sir Archibald Geikie. Perhaps the company will be able 
to extend its collection of portraits by the addition of these 
and a few other British men of science of world-wide 
renown. 


THE Selborne Socicty has revived the old title of its 
Magazine, which will henceforth be called The Selborne 
Magazine (and Nature Notes), and will be published by 
Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 
All communications with regard to the society should be 
addressed to the honorary general scerctary, Selborne 
Society, 20 Hanover Square, London, as heretofore. 


THE January number of Knowledge and Scientific News, 
which is the first number of the enlarged series, contains 
a five-page illustrated article on the Cavendish Laboratory 
and Sir J. J. Thomson from the pen of Dr. A. Wood, 
who has himself worked in the laboratory for the last half- 
dozen years. [He gives un outline of the histary of the 
laboratory, and points out the prominent position it has 


taken in the march of science during the last twenty 
years. Views of the original laboratory and of 


the extension recently opened by Lord Rayleigh are given, 
but readers will value most the excellent reproduction of 
the portrait of Sir J. J. Thomson, in which he has his 
hand on the commutator of an induction coil and his keen 
“ye on the vacuum tubes in front of him. 
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FURTHER PHOTOGRAPIIS OF MOREHOUSE’s Comet.—Prof. 
Barnard describes, and reproduces, more photographs of 
comet 1908¢ in the December (1908) number of the -lstro- 
physical Journal (vol. xxviii, No. 5, p. 384). The four 
reproduced were selected because they illustrate so well 
the remarkable changes which took place in the comet 
they were taken on October 14, 15, 16, and 39, 1908, 

These changes have been described before, but Prof. 
Barnard directs attention to one or two peculiaritics of 
especial interest. A comparison of the plates taken an 
October 15 and 16 appears to indicate that there was no 
acceleration of the motion of the ejected matter in the 
direction of the length of the tail. From the photographs 
taken on the former date it appears to Prof. Barnard that 
the ejected masses moved southwards at a greater rate 
than did the comet, thus producing the observed changes 
in position angle af the various sections of the tail. 

Prof. Barnard believes that the masses forming the tail 
were actually ejected by the action of the comet itself ta 
a large extent, and states that both in this and in Daniel’s 
comet he observed pulsations of light at irregular intervals, 
such as might be expected to accompany the violent actions 
which would eject such masses. He also directs attention 
to the great difference between the visual and the photo- 
graphic brightness of this comet; in a moonlit sky the 
tail could not be observed visually, yet a good photograph, 
showing an extension of cight or nine degrees, 
obtained when the moon was 10} days old. 

According ta the measures of the photographs taken on 
October 15 and 16 respectively, the uniform value of the 


recession of the detached masses was about 3's per hour. 


SEARCH-EPHEMERIS FOR HALLEY’s ComET.—A_ search- 
ephemeris for Halley's comet, submitted by an unnamed 
competitor for the Astranomische Gesellschaft prize, 
appears ‘n No. 4295 of the .Istronamische Nachrichten 
(p. 369, December 31, 1q08). Tt gives the computed posi- 
tions of the comet at intervals of ten days for the present 
year, und far every fourth day, commencing at January 2, 
in 1910. Observers should remark that this ephemeris 
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differs, for the present cpoch, from that previously given 
by Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin, whilst the difference 
between it and that computed by Dr. Smart (Monthly 
Notices, March, 1908, p. 394), for January 2, 1910, amounts 
to more than 3h. in R..\. and to nearly 4° in declination. 

Tue DistristTion OF ERUPTIVE PROMINENCES ON THE 
SoLar Disc.—Some interesting statements concerning the 
nature and distribution of eruptive prominences on the 
sun’s disc, and of their relations to spots, are made by 
Mr. Phillip Fox in No. 4, vol. xxviii., of the Astrophysical 
Journal. 

From observations made with the Rumford spectro- 
heliograph, Mr, Fox deduces that the especially brilliant 
points in the flocculi adjacent to spots, designated ‘* ernp- 
tions’? by Hale and Ellerman, are the bases of eruptive 
prominences. Evidence of this has acerned from the fact 
that when these eruptions have been observed near the 
limb, they have been found to coincide with eruptive 
prominences projecting above the limb. 

The position of these eruptive prominences in relation 
to spots leads to the conclusion that the spot is preceded 
by, and has its genesis in, an eruption; this appears to 
be so generally the rule that Mr. Fox thinks it is safe to 
predict the advent of a spot whenever an isolated eruption 
is observed. 

An examination of all the Ha spectroheliograms shows 
that solar vortices are counter-clockwise in the northern 
and clockwise in the southern hemisphere. 

Mr. Fox suggests that the location of eruptive promin- 
ences between the members of well-developed spot groups, 
and their absence in front of the leading spot, may be 
due, at least in part, to the interference of the whirls 
circulating around the various spots. 


Dovusier-star Orpits.—The orbits of » Cassiopcire and 
y Coronx Borealis are re-discussed, in the light of the 
more recent observations, by Prof. Doberck in No. 4296 
of the .Istronomische Nachrichten (pp. 383-6, January 2), 
and revised elements are given for each. 

Acearding to these elements, the period of the former 
star is 507-60 vears and the eccentricity af the orbit is 
60-5220, whilst for y Coronw the corresponding figures are 
81-49 years and 0.3908. 


Errors IN MEASURES OF STAR IMAGES AND SPECTRA.— 
Some results of great importance to those concerned in 
the photographic determinations of stellar positions, and 
af the wave-lengths of stellar spectra, are published by 
Prof. Perrine in Bulletin No. 143 of the Lick Observatory, 

The experience of everyone engaged in such work is 
that the discordances faund in the measures are greater 
than can be accounted far by errors of measurement alone, 
and, whilst developing the method of determining stellar 
parallaxes by photography, Prof. Perrine has investigated 
the source of the outstanding discordances. His results 
indicate that the irregularity, in size and distribution, of 
the grains in the photographic film is the chief source of 
the trouble. Instead of each star image being a regular 
collection of equally sized grains, it is a complicated and 
irregular gathering of particles intersected hv lanes and 
yucant spaces, and composed af bodies of different sizes. 
This irregularity leads to errors of setting, because the 
centre af such an agglomeratian is so indefinite, and may 
depend more upon the structure of the particular part of 


the film seted upon than upon true position of the area 
iNuminated. 


BUN STO AT, OBS RRAAENO NES ma) LimmeiieS 
Mim ON AL ANT OUR GIGS Ze DRONE: 


HI. series of valumes now being issued by the Royal 
Socicty detailing the scientific observations made in 

the course of the Discovery expedition should impress upon 
the public the extent and variety of the problems that are 
under consideratian, as well as inform them of the degree 
of suceess that has attended the efforts of those who have 
had to make the observations in trying circumstances. 
Many, unfortunately, fail to grasp the real object of such 
1 “Physical Observations, with Discussions hy Various Authors.” Pre- 


pared under the superintendence of the Royal Society. Pp. v+r192. 
(London: Publish d by the Royal Society, 1908.) 
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expeditions, since an approuch towards the Pole has 
acquired so much significance in popular estimation. An 
examination of the present volume, however, is calculated 
to offer a wider view with truer perspective. In it are 
presented the results of only a portion of the physical 
observations, those having reference to tides, pendulum 
experiments, earthquakes, and auroral and magnetic pheno- 
mena. Following the plan adopted in the meteorological 
observations, the Royal Society has placed the preparation 
of the reports on these subjects in the hands of authorities 
most compctent to deal with them. 

Vhe tidal observations, extending from May 12, 1902, to 
September 20, 1903, have been discussed by Sir G. H. 
Darwin, who remarks that though the tidal constants 
derived by harmonic analysis may not be sufficiently 
uccurate to give the means of constructing a tide-table for 
Ross Island, they are sufficiently trustworthy to afford an 
insight into the nature of Antarctic tides. The sum of the 
semi-ranges of the three principal diurnal tides amounts 


-~—Hut, Point. 
Snow covered . 


National Antarctic Expedition : View of Magnetic Houses at Winter Quarters. 


to 21-6 inches, and of the three semi-diurnal tides to 
3-4 inches, consequently the effect of the semi-diurnal tides 
is scarcely noticeable on a simple inspection of the tidal 
curves; but a further investigation shows that the semi- 
diurnal tide exhibits a progressive change both in ampli- 
tude and phase as the season advances. The cause of 
this change it is not casy to determine, since there is no 
astronomical tide that can give an annual inequality in the 
semi-diurnal tide of sufficient amount to account for the 
perturbation. The tidal observations made in the Scotia 
have been reduced by Messrs. Selby and Hunter, of the 
National Physical Laboratory, and have been incorporated 
in this volume. The tides in the South Orkneys, the 
Scotia station, are normal for a place in the Southern 
Ocean. The semi-diurnal tides are considerable, and the 
solar tide is large in comparison with the lunar tide, the 
ratio being 0-6, as against 0-465 required by the equilibrium 
theory. 

The pendulum observations, made on several occasions 
at the winter quarters, have been discussed by Dr. Chree, 
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who regrets that a trained physical observer did not 
accompany the expedition, but gratefully acknowledges the 
readiness with which Messrs. Bernacchi and Skelton 
undertook the necessary work of mounting the instruments, 
and the care with which they carried out the observations. 
These observers exhibited remarkable skill and ingenuity 
in overcoming difficulticts connected with the apparatus, 
and what value the observations possess is due to the 
patience and devotion of these officers. The mean observed 
value of gravity is slightly in excess of the theoretical, 
and similar results have been obtained by other observers 
in the Australian continent. There is, too, a considerable 
discrepancy between the results obtained at the winter 
quarters in February and in September, the explanation 
of which it is not easy to see, as the temperature and 
pressure were nearly the same. Mr. Bernacchi is inclined 
to attribute this difference to the large northward move- 
ment of ice in the Antarctic summer prior to February. 
Dr. Chree quotes this opinion without endorsing it. 
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From ‘‘ Physical Observations.” 


The earthquake records discussed by Prof. Milne dis- 
close the existence of a centre of seismic activity situated 
to the south of New Zealand, no fewer than 136 earth- 
quakes having been recorded in the twenty-one months the 
apparatus was at work. The most interesting feature in 
the discussion has been to confirm a suspicion that Prof. 
Milne entertained, that earthquake shocks could reappear 
at antipodal stations without being recorded at inter- 
mediate positions. New Zealand being nearly at our anti- 
podes, he had noticed that many earthquakes having their 
origin in or near that colony were registered at English 
stations, particularly at Bidston, without disturbing the 
instruments at observatories remote from that diameter. 
Prof. Milne remarks that he has met with a number of 
instances ‘‘ where the movement from an epifocal area has 
travelled round and through the world to reappear as a 
recordable quantity at its antipodes.”’ 

The pictures of the aurora reproduced from the draw- 
ings of Dr. Wilson are very striking, but Mr. Bernacchi 
remarks that though the phenomenon is frequent the dis- 
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play is not brilliant. The light is comparable with that 
of the Milky Way, and the moonlight between the first 
and third quarters is usually sufficient to overcome that 
of the aurora. Owing to this feeble light, the spectro- 
scopic observations were not successful. On some occasions 
the characteristic yellow line near D was seen in a direct- 
Vision spectroscope, but no record was obtained by photo- 
graphy, though plates were exposed from a few minutes 
to twenty-four hours and longer. 

In the last section Commander Chetwynd and Dr. Chree 
discuss the results of the magnetic observations. One 
interesting result is the determination of the position of 
the south magnetic pole by the method of observed dectina- 
tions and inclinations. The results are as follows :— 


72° 50’ S. lat. 

ones, ° 
72° 52" 4, 156° 30° ys 
The close agreement is curious and eminently 


By declination 156° 20’ E. long, 
»» incl nation 
satisfactory. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
COM MAGITE NGE, 
HE seventh annual meeting of the above confercnee 
was held at Manchester during the latter half of 
Jast week, January 7-9. The meeting was very well 
attended, and the arrangements for social intercourse and 
general comfort were excellent. ‘There was a conversazione 
on Thursday cyening at the Municipal School of Techno- 
logy, and a reception at the Town Nall on Friday even- 
ing. A convenient handbook was issued containing a full 
programme. 

The actual work of the conference began on Friday, 
when the president, the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, Dean 
of Manchester, delivered his presidential address. He put 
great stress on the fact that everything in education de- 
pends ultimately on the teacher, who cannot be too highly 
traincd; but the success of education depends also on the 
completeness with which the good scholar can asecnd the 
¢ducational ladder right up to the university, The ultimate 
aim of all educational cffarts is ‘‘ ta fit the young, young 
men and women alike, to be good husbands and wives, 
good parents of families, good citizens.”’ 

In his address on The Incidence of the Cost of Educa- 
tion,’’ Lord Stanley of Alderley appealed for more Govern- 
ment aid in the shape of money, and he suggested that a 
Royal Commission should be appointed in order to inquire 
into the cost of education. He maintained, in any case, 
that a large share of the cost should he borne locally by 
the levving of rates, whereas Mderman Oulton (Liver- 
pool) was rather in favour of inereased taxation for educa- 
tional purpnses. There was general agreement on one 
point—that more moncy is necessury. It is to be hoped 
that this suggestion imade during the conference on the 
ouestion of increased financial aid will bear fruit in some 
form or other. We want to get the best men and women 
into the teaching profession. They must be well trained, 
und should be able ta expect a reasonably adequate return 
for the expense of their training and education. The 
building of modern schools and their outfitting of course 
also cost money, and every teacher knows how much 
hetter he can teach in a gnod and well equipped than in 
a poorly furnished and badly lighted and ventilated class- 
100m. 

In the afternoon ‘‘ The Supply of Teachers ’' was under 
discussion. It appears that the supply far exceeds the 
demand at present, but that circumstances should be made 
use of to weed out inefficient teachers and replace them by 
better ones. ‘‘ The Teaching of Languages’ and ‘' The 
Training of Girls in Domestic Subiects ** alsa came in for 
debate during the afternoon. In the farmer, Prof. Sannen- 
schein appeared as the champion of Latin, though not to 
the exclusion of German and French. French might even 
be taken at school before Latin, In the latter, Miss 
Margaret Ashton argued that it would not be right that 
girls and boys should be educated entirely on the same 
lines, ; 

On Saturday, at the general mecting, ‘¢ The Coordination 
of the Curricula in Primary and Secondary Schnols *” 
formed the subject of a paper by Mr. Patan (Manchester 
Grammar School), He maintained that. the teaching of 
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science is udequately cared for in the school curricula, 
but that there is a lack of continuity in the teaching of 
classics. He mentioned the fact that at the present day 
most members of the Church, of the Civil Services, of the 
journalistic and diplomatic professions have been through 
mainly a chissical education; and he held that therefore 
more attention should be paid to classical education. Most 
men of science, however, would arrive at the opposite 
conclusion. Reference may here be made to some re- 
marks made by Lord Fitzmaurice at a recent Royal 
socicty dinner, and quoted by Sir E. Ray Luankester in 
one of his essays ** From an Easy Chair." “* It is every 
day becoming more and more certain that seience is the 
master.’’ J.ord Fitzmaurice further said that at no distant 
date it may be considered not only reasonable, but neces- 
sary, to replace the present-day diplomatists by men of 
science, 

We must always remember, howcver, that the teaching 
of science at school is still a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. We are not only still learning and experimenting 
how to teach the subject as well ar better than the ancient 
languages are taught, but we have to contend against a 
great deal of traditional, and perhaps not unnatural, pre- 
judice. 

In the afternoan a powerful plea was put in for the 
evening instruction of the so-called “‘ masses.”? There is 
no doubt that there are really a very large number of 
men and women workers willing to improve their minds, 
not only along technical, but also along purely academic 
lines; but this can only to a limited extent be dont by 
the provision of cvening courses. A university degree 
based on an ‘‘ evening-class ’’ knowledge cannot, on the 
average, be so well earned as a degree depending on day 
work. The idea of giving full university degrees on the 
strength of evening work should not be encouraged; but 
cyerything should be done by universities tn encourage 
the attendance of day workers as students at evening 
classes in order to cultivate their minds, without anv 
intention of taking a degree, Scholarships obtained at 
evening courses might then lead on to day courses. 

A) detailed discussion an the subject of “ Methods of 
Teaching Mathematics " coneluded the business of the 
conference on Saturday afternann, On this occasion the 
two chief papers were read by Mr. Garstang (Bediles 
School, Petersfield) and Mr. Brotherton (School of Techno- 
logy, Manchester). 


(AUR BIN PUBIE: (OUP Sie alCye,! 

HIRTY years ago Clerk Maxwell gave in this place 
a remarkable address on ** Action at a Distance. ~ 
Tt is reported in the Journal of the institution, vol. vii., and 
to it I would direct attention. Most natural philosophers 
hald, and have held, that action at a distance across empty 
space is impossible; in other words, that matter cannot act 
where it is not, but only where it is. The question, ‘Where 
is it?’’ is a further question that may demand attention 
and require more than a superficial answer. For it can 
be argued on the hydrodynamic or vortex theory of matter, 
as well as on the electrical theory, that every atom of 
matter has a universal, though nearly infinitesimal, pre- 
valence, and extends everywhere, since there is no definite 
sharp boundary or limiting periphery to the region dis- 
turbed by its existence. The lines of force of an 
isolated electric charge extend throughout illimitable space ; 
and though a charge of opposite sign will curve and 
concentrate them, yet it is possible to deal with both 
charges, by the mcthnd of superposition, as if they each 
existed separately without the other. In that case, there- 
fore, however far they reach, such nuclei clearly exert 

na “action at a distance ’' in the technical sense. 

Some philosophers have reason to suppose that mind 
can act directly on mind without intervening mechanism, 
and sometimes that has been spoken of as genuine actian 
at a distance; but, in the first place, no praper concep- 
tion or physical model can be made of such a process, 
nor is it clear that space and distance have any particular 
meaning in the region of psychology. The links between 
mind and mind may be something quite other than 


1 Abstract of discourse delivered at the Royal Institution on February 21, 
1908, by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 
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physical proximity, and in denying action at a distance 
across empty space | um not denying telepathy or other 
activities vf a non-physical kind; for although brain dis- 
turbance is certainly physical and is an essential con- 
comitant of mental action, whether of the sending or 
receiving variety, yet we know from the case of heat 
that a material movement can be excited in one place at 
the expense of correspunding movement in another, with- 
uut any similar kind of transmission or material conaec- 
tion between the two places; the thing that travels across 
vucuunl is not heat. 

In all cases where physical motion is invulved, however, 
1 would have a medium sought for; it may not be matter, 
but it must be something; there must be a connecting 
link of some kind, or the transference cannot occur. 
Vhere can be no attraction across really empty space ; 
and even when a material link exists, so that the connec- 
tion is obvious, the explanation is not complete, for when 
the mechanism of attraction is understood it will be found 
that a body really only moves because it is pushed by 
somcthing from behind. The essential force in nature is 
the wis a tergo. Se when we have found the ‘‘ traces,” 
or discovered the connecting thread, we still run up 
against the word ‘t cohesion,”? and ought to be exercised 
in our minds as to its ultimate meaning. Why the whole 
of a rod should follow, when one end is pulled, is a matter 
requiring explination; and the only explanation that can 
be given involves, in some form or other, a continuous 
medium connecting the discrete and separated particles 
or atoms of matter. 

When a steel spring is bent or distorted, what is it 
that is really strained? Not the atoms—the atoms are 
only displaced; it is the connecting links that are strained 
—the connecting inedium—the ather. Distortion of a 
spring is really distortion of the :ether. MI stress exists 
in the wther. Matter can only be moved. Contact does 
hot exist between the atoms of matter as we know them; 
it is doubtful if a piece of matter ever touches another 
picee, any imore than a comet touches the sun when it 
uppears to rebound [rom it; but the atoms are connected, 
us the comet and the sun are connected, by 4 continuous 
plenum without break or discontinuity of any kind. 
Matter acts on matter only through the ther. But 
whether matter is a thing vtterly distinct and separate 
from the zther, or whether it is a specifically modified 
portion of it—inodified in such a way as to be susceptible 
of locomotion, and yet continuous with all the rest of the 
wether, which can be said to extend everywhere—far beyond 
the bounds of the modified and tangible portion—are yues- 
tions demanding, and I may say in process of receiving, 
answers. 

Every such answer involves some view of the untversal 


and possihly infinite uniform omnipresent connecting 
medium, the :ether of space. 
It has been suid, somewhat sarcastically, that the 


sether was made in England. The statement ts only an 
exaggeration of the truth. 1 might even urge that it has 
been largely constructed in the Royal Institution, for 1 
will remind you now of the chief lines of evidence on 
which its existence is belicved in, and our knowledge of 
it is based. First of all, Newton recognised the need 
of a medium for explaining gravitation. In his ‘ Optical 
Queries’ he shows that if the pressure of this medium 
is Iess in the neighbourhood of dense bodies than at great 
distances from them, dense bodies will be driven towards 
each other, and that if the diminution of pressure is in- 
versely as the distance from the dense body, the law will 
be that of gravitation. 

MI that is required, therefore, to explain gravity is a 
diminution of pressure, or increase of tension, caused by 
the formation of a matter unit—that is to sav, of aa 
electron or cerpusele ; and although we do not yet know 
what an electron is—whether it be a strain centre, or 
what kind of singularity in the gether it may be—there 
is no difficulty in supposing that a slight, almost in- 
finitesimal strain or attempted rarefaction should be pro- 
duced ia the iether whenever an electron came into being, 
to be relaxed again only on its resolution and destruction. 
Strictly speaking. it is not a real strain, but only a 
“ stress,"’ since there can be no actual yield, but only a 
pull or tension, extending in all directions towards infinity. 
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The tensiun required per unit of matter is almost 
ludicrously small, and yet in the aggregate, near such a 
budy as a planct, it becomes enormous. 

The foree with which the moon is held in its orbit would 
be great enough to tear asunder a steel rod four hundred 
miles thick, with a tenacity of thirty tons per square inch, 
su that if the moon and earth were connected by steel 
instead of by gravity, a forest of pillars would be neces- 
sary to whirl the system once a month round their common 


centre of gravity. Such a force necessarily implies 
enormous tension or pressure in the medium. Maxwell 
ealculatcs that the gravitational stress near the earth, 


which we must suppose to exist in the invisible medium, 
is 3000 times greater than what the strongest steel could 
stand, and near the sun it should be 2500 times us great 
as that. 

Vhe question has arisen in my mind whether, if the 
whole sensible universe—estimated by Lord Kelvin as 
cquivalent to about a thousand million suns—were all con- 
centrated in one body of specifiable density,! the stress 
would not be so great as to produce a tendency towards 
ethereal disruption, which would result in a disintegrating 
explosion and a scattering of the particles once more as 
an enormous nebula and other fragments into the depths 
of space; for the tension would be a maximum in the 
interior of such a mass, and, if it rose to the value 
10"° dynes per square centimetre, something would have 
to happen. J| do not suppose that this can be the reasun, 
but one would think there must be some reason for the 
scattered condition of gravitative mutter. 

Too little is known, however, about the mechanism of 
gravitation to enable vs to udduce it us the strongest 
argument in support of the existence of an wther. The 
oldest valid and conclusive requisition of an ethereal 
medium depends on the wave theory of light, one of the 
founders of which was your professor uf natural philo- 
sophy at the beginning of last century, Dr. Thomas 
Young. 

No ordinary matter is capable of transmitting the un- 
dulations or tremors that we call light. The speed at 
which they go, the kind of undulation, and the facility 
with which they go through vacuum forbid this. 

so clearly and universally has it been perceived that 
waves must be waves of something—something distinet 
from ordinary matter—that Lord Salisbury, in his presi- 
dential address to the British Association at Oxford, 
criticised the «wther as little more than a nominative 
case to the verb to undulate. [Tt is truly that, though it 
is also truly more than that; but to illustrate that 
luminiferous aspect of it, [ will quote a paragraph from 
that lecture of Clerk Maxwell's to which I have already 
alluded :— 

“The vast interplanetary and interstellar regions will 
no longer be regarded as waste places in the universe, 
which the Creator has not seen fit to fill with the symbols 
of the manifold order of His kingdom. We shall find 
them to be alrendy full of this wonderful medium; so 
full, that no human power can remoye it from the smallest 
portion of space, or produce the slightest flaw in its 
infinite continuity. It extends unbroken from star to star; 
and when a molecule of hydrogen vibrates in the Dog- 
star, the medium receives the impulses of these vibrations, 
and after carrying them in its immense bosom for several 
years, delivers them, in due course, regular order, and 
full tale, into the spectroscope of Mr. Huggins, at Tulse 
Hill.” (lt is pleasant to remember that those veteran 
investigators Sir William and Lady Huggins are still at 
work.) 

This will suffice to emphasise the fact that the eye is 
truly an ethereal sense-organ—the only one which we 
possess, the only mode by which the ather is enabled 
to appral to us, and that the detection of tremors in this 
medium—the perception of the direction in which they 
go, and some inference as to the quality of the object 
which has emitted them—cover all that we mean by 
“sight “ und “ secing.”’ 

I pass, then, to another functioa, the electric and mag- 
netic phenomena displayed by the wther, and on this I 
will only permit myself a very short quotation [rem the 


1 On doing tte Arithmetic, however, t find the necessary concentration 
absurdly great, showing that such a mass is qu’te insufficient. 
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writings of Faraday, whose whole life may be said to have 
been directed towards a better understanding of these 
cthereous phenomena. Indeed, the statue in your entrance 
hall may be considered as the statue of the discoverer of 
the electric and magnetic properties of the zether of space. 

Faraday conjectured that the same medium which is 
concerned in the propagation of light might also be the 
agent in electromagnetic phenomena. ‘* For my own 
part,”’ he says, ‘‘ considering the relation of a vacuum to 
the magnetic fore, and the general character of magnetic 
phenomena external ta the magnet, I am much more in- 
clined to the notion that in the transmission of the force 
there is such an action, external to the magnet, than that 
the cflects are merely attraction and repulsion at a 
distance. Such an action may be a function of the zether ; 
for it is not unlikely that, if there be an a:ther, it should 
have other uses than simply the conveyance of radiation.” 

This conjecture has been amply strengthened by sub- 
sequent investigations. 

One more function is now being discovered; the c:ether 
is being found to constitute matter—an immensely interest- 
ing topic, on which there are many active workers at 
the present time. 1 will make a brief quotation from 
your present professor of natural philosophy (J. J. Thom- 
son), where he summarises the conclusion which we all 
see looming before us, though it has not yet been com- 
pletely attained, and would not by all be similarly ex- 
pressed :— 

“The whole mass of any body is just the mass of ather 
surrounding the body which is carried along by the Fara- 
day tubes associated with the atoms of the body. In fact, 
all mass ix mass of the awther; all momentum, momentum 
of the ether; and all kinetic energy, kinetic energy nf 
the ether. This view, it should be said, requires the 
density of the ather to be immensely greater than that 
of any known substance.” 

Yes, far denser-—sa dense that matter by comparison is 
like gossamer, or a filmy, imperceptible mist, or a Milly 
Way. Not unreal or unimportant—a cobweb is not un- 
real, nor to certain creatures is it unimportant, but it 
cannot be said to be massive or dense; and matter, even 
platinum, is not dense when compared with the ather. 
Not until last vear, however, did I realise what the density 
of the ether must really be,’ compared with that modifica- 
tion of it which appeals to our senses as matter, and 
which for that reason engrosses our attention. If I have 
time J will return to that before 1 have finished. 

Is there any other function possessed by the ather 
which, though not yet discovered, may lie within the 
hounds of possibility for future discovery? I belicve there 
is, but it is too speculative to refer to, beyond saving that 
it has been urged as probable by the authors of ‘ The 
Unseen Universe,’’ and has been thus tentatively referred 
to by Clerk Maxwell :— : 

“ Whether this vast homogencous expanse of isntropic 
matter is fitted not only to be a medium of physical inter- 
action between distant bndies, and to fulfil other physical 
functions of which, perhaps, we have as yet no concep- 
tion, but also... to constitute the material organism 
of beings exercising functions of life and mind as high or 
higher than ours are at present—is a question far 
transcending the limits of physical speculation.’’ 

And there, for the present, ] leave that aspect of the 
subject. 

I shall now attempt to illustrate some relations between 
gether and matter. 

The question is often asked, Is ther material? This 
is largely a question of words and convenience.  Un- 
doubtedly the awther belongs to the material or physical 
universe, but it is not ordinary matter. 1 should prefer 
to say it is not ‘‘ matter’? at all. It may be the sub- 
stance or substratum or material of which matter is com- 
posed, but it would be confusing and inconvenient not to 
be able to discriminate between matter, on the one hand, 
and ether on the other. If you tie a knot on a bit of 
string, the knot is compnsed of string, but the string is 
not composed of knots. If you have a smoke or vortex- 
ring in the air, the vortex-ring is made of air, but the 
atmosphere is not a vortex-ring, and it would be only 
confusing to say that it was. ; 

1 See Lodge, PAH. AMag., April, 1507. 
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The essential distinction between matter and eather is 
that matter moves, in the sense that it has the property 
of locomotion and can effect impact and bombardment, 
while zether is straincd, and has the property of exerting 
stress and recoil. All potential energy exists in the ather. 
It may vibrate, and it may rotate, but as regards loco- 
motion it is stationarv—the most stationary body we 
know—absolutely stationary, so to speak; our standard of 
rest. 

All that we ourselves can effeet, in the material universe, 
is ta alter the motion and configuration of masses of 
matter; we can move matter by our muscles, and that 
is all we can do directly; everything else is indirect. 

But now comes the question, How is it possible for 
maticr to be composed of «ther? How is it possible for 
a solid ta be made out of fluid? A solid possesses the 
propertics of rigidity, impenctrability, elasticity, and such 
like; how can these be imitated by a perfect fluid such 
as the «ther must be? The answer is, they can be 
imitated by a fluid in motion, «a statement which we make 
with confidence as the result of a great part of Lord 
Kelvin’s work. 

It may be illustrated by a few experiments. 

A wheel of spokes, transparent or permeable when 
stationary, becomes opaque when revolving, so that a ball 
thrown against it does not go through, but rebounds. The 
motion only affects permeability to matter; transparency 
to light is unaffected, until something near the speed of 
light itself is reached. 

A silk cord hanging from a pulley becomes rigid and 
viscous when put into rapid motion, and pulses or waves 
which may be generated on the cord travel along it with 
a speed cqual to its own velocity, whatever that velocity 
may be, so that they appear to stand still. This is a case 
of kinetic rigidity, and the fact that the wave-transmission 
velocity is equal to the rotatary speed of the material is 
typical and important, for in all cases of kinetic elasticity 
these two velocities are of the same order of magnitude. 

AV flexible chain, set spinning, can stand up on end while 
the motion continues. 

A jet of water at sufficient specd can be struck with 
a hammer, and resists being cut with a sword. 

A spinning dise of paper beeomes clastic, like flexible 
metal, and can act like a cirenlar saw. Sir William White 
tells me that in naval construction stecl plates are cut by 
a rapidly revolving disc of soft iron. 

A vortes-ring, ejected from an elliptical orifice, ascillates 
about the stable circular form, as an india-rubber ring 
would do, thus furnishing a heautiful example of kinetic 
elasticity, and showing us clearly a fluid displaying snme 
of the propertics of a solid. 

A still further example 
spring balance, made of 
spinning motion.’ 

If the wther can be set spinning, therefore, we may 
have some hope of making it imitate the properties of 
matter, or even of constructing matter by its aid. But 
how are we to spin the sether? Matter alane seems ta 
have no grip of it. I have spun stecl discs, a yard in 
diameter, 4000 times a minute, have sent light round and 
round between them, and tested carefully for the slightest 
effect on the «ther. Not the slightest effect was per- 
ceptible, We cannot spin sether mechanically. 

But we can vihrate it electrically, and every source of 
radiatinn does that. An clectrified body, in sufficiently 
rapid vibration, is the only source of ather-waves that we 
know, and if an electric charge is suddenly stopped it 
generates the pulses known as X-rays, as the result of 
the ecnllision, Not speed, but sudden change of speed, is 
the necessary condition for generating waves in the zther 
by electricity. 

We can also infer some kind of rotary motion in the 
wther, though we have no such obvious means of detecting 
the spin as is furnished by vision for detecting some kinds 
of vibration. It ix supposed to exist whenever we put a 
charge into the neighbourhond of a magnetic pole. Round 
the line jsining the two the wther is spinning like a tap. 
I do not sav it is spinning fast: that is a question of its 
density; it is, in fact, spinning with excessive slowness, 
but it is spinning with a definite moment of momentum. 

1 Address to Section A of British Association at Montreal, 1884. 
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J. J. Yhomson’s theory makes its moment of momentum 
exactly equal to em, the product of charge and pole, the 
charge being measured electrostatically and the pole 
magnetically. 

Hfow can this be shown experimentally? Suppose we 
had a spinning top enclosed in a case, so that the spin 
wus unrecognisable by ordinury means—it could be de- 
tected by its gyrostatic behaviour to farce. If allowed to 
““precess '? it will respond by moving perpendicularly to 
a deflecting force. So it is with the charge and the mag- 
netic pole. Try to move the charge suddenly, and it 


immediately sets off at right angles. A moving charge 
is a current, and the pole and the current try to revolve 


round one another—a true gyrostatic action due to the 
otherwise unrecognisable ethereal spin. The fact of such 
Magnetic rotation was discovered by Faraday. 

1 know that it is usually worked out in another way, in 
terms of lines of force and the rest of the circuit; but I 
am thinking of a current as a stream of projected charges, 
and no one way of regarding such a matter is likely to 
exhaust the truth or to exclude other modes which are 
equally valid. Anyhow, in whatever way it is regarded, 
it is an example of the three rectangular vectors. 

The three vectors at right angles to each other, which 
may be labelled current, magnetism, and motion re- 
spectively, or more generally E, H, and V, represent the 
quite fundamental relation between wther and matter, and 
constitute the link between electricity, magnetism, and 
mechanics. Where any two of these are present, the third 
is a necessary consequence. This principle is the basis of 
all dynamos, of electric motors, of light, of telegraphy, 
and of most other things. Indeed, it is a question whether 
it does not underlie everything that we know in the whole 
of the physical sciences, and whether it is not the basis 
of our conception of the three dimensions of space. 

Lastly, we have the fundamental property of matter 
called inertia, which, if I had time, | would show could 
be explained electromagnetically, provided the ethereal 
density is granted as of the order 10% grams per cubic 
centimetre. The clasticity of the ather would then have 
to be of the order 10** C.G.S., and if this is due to intrinsic 
turbulence, the speed of the whirling or rotational elasticity 
must be of the same order as the velocity of light. This 
follows hydrodvnamically, in the same sort of way as the 
speed at which a pulse travels on a flexible running endless 
cord, the tension of which is entirely due to the centri- 
fugal force of the motion, is precisely equal to the velocity 
of the cord itself; and so, on our present view, the 
‘ntrinsic energy of constitution of the wther is incredibly 
and portentously great, every cubie millimetre of space 
possessing what, if it were matter, would be a mass of a 
thousand tons, and an energy equivalent to the output of 
a million-horse-power-station for forty million years. 

The universe we are living in is an extraordinary one, 
and our investigation of it has only just begun. We know 
that matter has a psychical significance, since it can con- 
stitute brain, which links together the physical and the 
psychical worlds. If anyone thinks that the ather, with 
all its massivencss and energy, has probably no psychical 
significance, I find myself unable to agree with him. 
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T the recent conference on the conservation of resources 
which met at the White House at the invitation of 

the President of the United States, notes of warning were 
svunded concerning the coming exhaustion of coal, wood, 
ores, and soils. Whether or not we accept as exact the 
estimates furnished by experts on that impressive occasion, 
there is no doubt that we are approaching the end of our 


PROBLEMS 


available resources, and that the near future will have 
momentous problems tn face. 

Certain things are clear. 

First.—Unchecked wastefulness as exhibited, for ex- 


ample, in the extermination of the bison, in the destruction 
of forests, in the exhaustion of the soil, in the disappear- 


! Abridged from the address delivered by Prof. F.. L. Nichols, the retiring 
president of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
the Baltimore meeting, December, 1908. 
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ance from our coasts and streams, that once teemed with 
fish, of this important source of food supply, in the pour- 
ing into the air of an incredible amount of unused fuel 
from hundreds of thousands of coke ovens, must cease, or 
our ruthless exploitation will bring disaster on generations 
soon to come. The prevention of these and countless other 
manifestations of individual and corporate grecd is a 
problem for the economist and the law-maker, although 
they will scarcely succced in its solution without calling 
science to their aid. 

Second.—Saving and thrift offer at best only a postpone- 
ment of the day of distress. The end of our supplies of 
coal and petroleum must ultimately be reached. Forests 
may be renewed and the soil restored to its maximum 
fertility, but the problem which is presently to confront 
the race is that of civilised existence without recourse to 
energy stored by the slow processes of nature. This 
problem must be definitely solved before the complete 
exhaustion of our inherited capital. 

Third.—The problem is not without conceivable solu- 
tion, since the annual accession of energy from the sun, 
did we know how to utilise it without awaiting the slow 
processes of storage employed by nature, is ample for 
every thinkable need of the future inhabitants of our 
planet. Estimates of the constant of solar radiation show 
that about 2-18 kilowatts of power is continually received 
from the sun for every square metre of the earth’s surface, 
or more than seven and a half millions of horse-power per 
square mile. The present use of power in the United 
States is ubout eighty million horse-power, or one horse- 
power per capita. This quantity is likely to increase more 
rapidly than the population in the future unless curtailed 
by lack of fuel, but it is evident that a very small fraction 
of the sun’s radiation would meet all demands. 

Now abundant power is soon to be the factor upon which 
material advancement will chiefly depend. To obtain it in 
the face of the disappearance of coal and petroleum will be 
imperative. For success in this, upon which in the 
immediate future the welfare of the race and ultimately 
its very perpetuity is to depend, we must look to science. 
Mere ingenuity or inventiveness, however widely developed, 
will not suffice. The inventor and the engineer can but 
utilise and apply the material which the man of science 
provides, and with the exhaustion of our stores of scientific 
knowledge civilisation must halt. 

It is of this fundamental relation of science to the 
progress of our civilisation that I wish to speak. The 
fact that material progress is based upon science seems to 
be but dimly understood. 1t appears to be generally sup- 
posed that it is to the inventor and to those who use his 
devices that we owe our present advantages over our fore- 
fathers. I would not belittle the achievements of the so- 
called practical man, but the public must be tanght that 
application can never run ahead of the knowledge to be 
applicd, and that the only road to higher achievement in 
practical things is by the further development of pure 
science. 

The main product of science, using that word in its 
broadest sense, is knowledge; among its by-products are 
the technological arts, including invention, engineering in 
all its branches, and modern industry. Not all industries 
have attained the character of a technological art. Burn- 
ing the woods to drive out game, and thus obtain a dinner, 
is a form of industry. Like it in character are some very 
large industries, such as agriculture of the sort that 
impoverishes the soil; lumbering that destroys forests, and 
incidentally ruins rivers and increases crosion; coke- 
making bv processes that waste 4o per cent. of the energy 
of coal. The production of power from coal by means 
of the steam boiler and the reciprocating engine we at 
present regard as a highly developed technological art, 
yet it is a process which, at the very best, converts less 
than 10 per cent. of the total stored energy of the fuel 
into available form. If the ultimate purpose of this power 
is the production of light, we by our present methods 
suffer a second waste of 90 per cent. or more, so that the 
efficiency of the combined processes is but a fraction of 
1 per cent. These things are excusable while ignorance 
lasts. They become criminal with realisation of the results, 
and are inconceivable in a community of fully developed 
civilisation. Science paves the way for the gradual sup- 
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planting of these barbarous .methods,by. more refined and 
rational processes, but they often persist long after they 
are known to be injurious to the. public. weltare because 
they happen to, serve some selfish individual or corporate 
purpose. In such causes it is to selence again that we 
must look for the development of an enlightened public 
opinion that will end them. 

-\ country that has many investigators will huve many 
inventors also, .\ scientific atmosphere dense enough to 
permeate the musses brings proper suggestions to muny 
practically inclined minds. Where scienve is there will its 
by-product, technology, be also. Communities having the 
most thorough fundamental knowledge of pure seicnce will 
show the greatest output of really practical inventions. 
Peoples who get their knowledge at second-hand must be 
content to follow. Where sound scientific conceptions are 
the common property of a nation, the wasteful cfforts of 
the half-informed will be Jeast prevalent. The search after 
perpetual motion, the attempt to evade the second law of 
thermodynamics, and the promotion of the impracticable 
are all simply symptoms of a pcople’s ignorance. : 

Modern invention is a very near neighbour to the pure 
science of the laboratory, and the relation beeomes daily 


more intimate. Nothing could apparently be more 
academic in its early development or further [rom the 
practical workaday world than the subjeet of cleetrie 


waves. For ycurs it was regarded us a fine field for the 
spceulations of the mathematical physicist. Vhen at the 
hands of Hertz und his followers it became a fascinating 
topic for experimental investigation by men devoted to 
scienee for its own sake. Suddenly it was launched into 
the realm of hard-headed commercialism by a_ practical 
man, daring, enthusiastic, and optimistie cnough, at a 
time when electric waves could be produced in one room 
of the laboratory and detected in the next room, to dream 
of sending such waves across the sea us bearers of human 
messages. 

-\t every step of its development the things that have 
made wireless telegraphy possible have been borrowed 
from pure science. 

While Marconi was still struggling to adapt the apparatus 
of Righi to long-distance transmission, the antenna and 
the coherer were already in use by Popoff in the study 
of oscillatory lightning. In the thermal detector of 
Fessenden the almost invisible platinum wires produced 
years before by Wollaston for the cross-hairs of telescopes 
appear in a new field of usefulness. The ** lead-tree "’ 
familiar as a simple and beautiful lecture experiment in 
electrolysis forms the basis of the responder of De Forrest. 
Another form of electrolytic detector, introduced independ- 
cotly as the reeciver of wireless signals by Sehloemileh and 
by Vreeland, traces back to the Wehnelt interrupter. 
Mareoni’s latest receiver, the magnetic detector, is an 
ingenious modification of Rutherlord's device for the study 
of cleetric waves, and this in turn was based on the 
classical cxperiment of Joseph Henry on the effects of the 
disvharge of Leyden jars on the magnetisation of steel 
sewing needles. 

It is needless to multiply examples. 


In the history of 
science and of invention 


this intimate relation appears to 
be almost universul, The environment of science has 
always been academic.  Seicnce has its home in the 
university. Irom Galileo and Newton to our own time 
the men who have laid the foundations upon which 
civilisation is built have nearly all been teachers and pro- 
lessors. 

A few notable cxecptions there are, such as Darwin, 
whose centenary we are about to eclebrate. Each branch 
has its short list of unattached investigators—Franklin, 
Rumford, Carnot, Joule in physies, &e.—but the honour- 
roll of seience is essentially an academic list. 

It is necessary, in considering the place of Ameriea in 
seienee, to contrast the standing of its educational institu- 
‘ions, not pedagogically, but as centres of research, with 
those of other countricvs. The United States has less than 
its share of men of science, because it has not, as yet, 
universities that sufficiently foster and encourage research. 
When in any of its institutions a man distinguishes him- 
self by productive work, he is frequently made a dean, 
director, or even president, und is thus retired from what 
might have been a great eareer as an investigator. There- 
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afler he is compelled to devote himself to administrative 
duties, which someone not equipped for the important task 
of adding to the world’s stock of knowledge might just 
as well perform. It is as though the authorities were to 
say, X has written an admirable book, we must appoint 
him book-keeper; or Y is developing a deeided genius 
for landscape, we will increase his salary and ask him 
to devote all his time to painting the woodwork of the 
university buildings. Nor does the mischief stop with the 
sacrifice of a few bright spirits. It extends to the bottom. 
The head of each department is a petty dean; cumbered 
with administrative detail. Ie is expected to hold every- 
one under him to acrount, not for scholarly productive- 
ness, but for the things which chiefly hinder it. 

In this exaltation of administrative ability over creative 
gifts, which are much rarer and more precious, our 
institutions share the weakness which pervades our in- 
dustrial establishments, where the manager or super- 
intendent usually gets larger pay and is regarded as more 
important than the most expert craftsman. In both we 
see the same striving for a certain sort of efficiency and 
economy of operation und for the attainment of a eom- 
pletely standardised product. This tends in both eases to 
the elimination of individuality und to sterility. In the 
university it retards instend of developing rescareh. in 
industry it discourages originality. 1 would that there 
might be displayed in the administrative offices of every 
institution of higher cducation this testy remark, onee 
made by an eminent scholar:—* You cannot run a 
uniiersity as you would a saw-mill!”? 

if anvone questions the responsibility of the Ameriean 
university for the shortcomings of .\merican science, and 
is inclined to scek some more obscure cause for the eon- 
ditions that 1 have endeayoured to portray, let him 
consider the history of astronomy in the United States. 
This science, for some reason, was from the first accorded 
favours not vouchsafed to any other branch of learning. 
Colleges that made no pretence of research, and had 
neither laboratories nor libraries worthy of the name, were 
ambitious to have observatories, and rieh men were found 
to establish and endow them. The observatory implied, 
somehow, to the minds of the authorities an astronomer 
--not merely someone of good moral character who could 
teach the subject—und so it came ubout that there was 
one member of the college farulty who was expected to 
do scientific work, and was left comparatively free to 
observe and invesvigute. Modest as most of these early 
provisions for astronomy were, they bore fruit, and 
Ameriean astronomy gained standing and reeognition 
while her sister scienees were struggling for existence. 
Later, it is truc, there arose an ambition for laboratories, 
and there were laboratories; but, unfortunately, save in 
very rare instances, the Jaboratory has not implied an 
investigator, The conditions which made astronomy what 
it was have not been repeated. Productiveness has not 
been demanded nor expected; neither have the inmates of 
our laboratories been aceorded that exemption from 
excessive pedagogical duties which would cnable them to 
give their best strength to research. 

Ao recent event in the educational world well illustrates 
the weakness of our avademic attitude toward science. 
The head of one of our strongest, most modern, most 
progressive, and best equipped institutions has announced, 
as one of the details of a noble bequest to the University, 


the endowment of ten research professorships. President 
Van Hise declares :-— 
“The provisions for their support, including liberal 


salaries, assistants, miuterials, a Hmited amount of instrue- 
tional work, and relations with students, ure an cpiteme 
of the situation in the best German universities, whieh 
are admitted to stand first among the institutions of the 
world in the advancement of knowledge.”’ 

This is indeed an event to warm the heart of every- 
one who is interested in the promotion of science, MII 
who are devoted to learning for its own sake or who 
realise the importance of science to the welfare of the 
nation will applaud that portion of the will in which this 
great gift is made, whieh reads :— 

“The university may best be reised to the highest 
excellence as a seat of learning and eduvation by abundant 
support in pushing the confines of knowledge.” 
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Yet in very truth there is nothing to prevent the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, or any other of a hundred fike 
institutions, without awaiting the rare advent of some far- 
sighted benefactor, from having, not ten, but afl her pro- 
fessorships made research professorships—nothing, alas, 
but the deep-seated and seemingly uneradicable conviction 
of the boards of control, that the endowments committed 
to their charge are for some other purpose. 

A true university from the point of view of scientific 
productiveness is a body of scholars, that is to say, of men 
devoting themselves solely to the advancement of fearn- 
ing. Everyone in it, from top to bottom, should be an 
investigator. The entire income of a university should be 
expended in the promotion of science, i.e. of knowledge. 
Teaching is a necessary factor in the advancement of 
learning, and so a function of the university. University 
teaching should be done by investigators, not only because 
more investigators are to be developed, but because the 
promotion of science, on the scale which the future 
demands, means that science shalf not remain narrowly 
academic, but shalf morc and more pervade the fife of the 
people. 

From the point of view of American institutions such 
a definition of the university is revolutionary, but it can- 
not be said to be impracticable or Utopian, for upon pre- 
cisely such ideals the most successful university systems 
in the world have been built. 

That this type wifl bear transpianting to American 
soif was triumphantly demonstrated in the work of Daniel 
C. Gilman, who gave the Johns Hopkins University at 
its inception the essentiaf characteristics of the German 
universities as regards research. This successful experi- 
ment should have marked an epoch in the history of 
higher education, but a generation has passed and we 
have not as yet a university system devoted primarily to 
the advancement of fearning. We stiff consider investi- 
gation merely as a desirable adjunct to university activi- 
ties, never as the thing for which the university exists. 

Germany, on the other hand, has for a century con- 
sistently developed the university as a centre of research, 
and through the promotion of pure science in the university 
has made German civilisation what it is to-day. 

I would not be understood as urging German or other 
European methods in ali details upon a country where 
quite different conditions exist, but one general principle 
is of universaf application. In whatever we have to do, 
whether it be municipal administration, sanitation, road- 
making, the construction of water-ways, the development 
of industries, or the conservation of naturaf resources, the 
fuliest and latest scientific knowledge should be utilised. 
Practice should not be permitted to lag indefinitely behind 
theory, and that they may go hand in hand public work 
and private enterprises should be in the hands of those who 
know, At the same time, science should be persistently 
advanced by every possible agency. : ; 

To my mind, the future of science in America, as else- 
where, is cssentially a question of the future of the 
universities. It is conceivable that institutions may so 
fong continue bfind to their chief function as to be sup- 
planted by some new agency called into existence to take 
up their neglected work. Already great endowments for 
the promotion of research, quite without any pedagogical 
feature, have come into existence. For aff such science 
has need, and will have increasing need, as the situation 
becomes more acute and we are brought closer to the 
great crisis. 

But it will be found that the conditions for maximum 
scientific productiveness are precisely those which wonid 
exist in the ideaf university. All attempts at a machine- 
made science are doomed to failure. Science-making 
syndicates are fikely to meet shipwreck on the very rocks 


on which the American educational system is afready 
aground. No autocratic organisation is favourabfe to the 


development of the scientific spirit. No institution after 
the commercial modefs of to-day is likely to be generously 
fertife. You can contract for a bridge according to specifi- 
cations. Hf a raifway is to be built and operated, a highly 
organised staff with superintendents and foremen and an 
elaborate system reaching every detaif may be made to 
vield the desired results. No one, hawever, can draw up 
Specifications for a scientific discovery. No one can con- 
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tract to deliver it on a specified day for a specified price. 
No employee can be hired to produce it in return for 
wages received. 

‘fo the investigator the considerations 1 have endeavoured 
to present are unimportant. Science for its own sake is 
his sufficient incentive; but it is all-important for the com- 
munity at large to realise that no real addition to know- 
ledge is uscless or trivial; that progress depends on scien- 
tific productivencss; that science, which must be fostered 
if we are to continue to prosper, is a republic the watch- 
words of which are liberty, equality, fraternity. 

World power in the near future is to be a question of 
knowledge—not of battleships—and what is now spent 
on armaments is to be devoted to its pursuit. Beyond lies 
that future in which it will no longer be a question of 
supremacy among nations, but of whether the race is to 
maintain its foothold on the earth. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


To perpetuate the memory of the fate Sir George Livesey 
it is proposed to endow a Livesey professorship in gas 
engineering and fuel at the Leeds University. The com- 
mittee having the matter in hand announces that contribu- 
tions to the fund should be sent to the secretary of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, 39 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. A sum of at feast 10,o00/. is required for the 
object in view. 

Tue University of Liverpooi has received an offer from 
Mr. Alexander Elder, of Southport, formerly of Elder, 
Dempster, and Co., Liverpool, to contribute 12,500l. for 
the establishment of a chair of navaf architecture in the 
University. The proposaf wiff be considered by the Uni- 
versity council at its next mecting. The foundation of 
such a professorship would of necessity mean a great 
expenditure in fitting and equipping lecture-rooms and 
faboratories, and in maintaining the work of the new 
department. ft is hoped that other gifts wilf be forth- 
coming to make it possible for the council to accept Mice 
Elder’s generous offer. 


Tue Rev. Lord William Cecif is proceeding to China 
at the request of an influential committee of graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge to try to found a Christian and 
educational university there. At present much educational 
work is being done by the American missions, but very 
little by the English. ft is thought that one union 
university will be more efficient and more economical than 
many smaller establishments working without method. It 
is hoped to avoid the difficulties of divergent religious 
teaching by founding a university on the lines of Oxford 
and Cambridge. While each college of the university will 
be under the control of some mission body, the university 
itself, like Oxford and Cambridge, wilf not be attached to 
any one denomination. The university will concern itself 
chiefly with the teaching of arts, science, and engineering. 
The university is not intended to be a permanent foreign 
settlement in China. With the growing body of Chinese 
Christians, it is expected that the chairs may be filled 
soon with those who have been students in the university. 


We have reccived a printed copy of a lecture delivered 
by M. Jules Gautier, director of secondary education in 
France, fast October, under the auspices of the British 
Education Section of the Franco-British Exhibition, on the 
progress of secondary education in France since the time 
of Napoleon f. It is interesting to notice in the fecture 
that science was introduced in the curriculum of French 
secondary schools so far back as 1821, while in 1829 the 
idea was prevalent that Latin and science formed a suit- 
able training for young men wishing to enter the Army 
or the Diplomatic Service. fn 1852 the system was intro- 
duced of dividing pupils, after the preliminary stages, into 
two groups, those who wanted a literary or classical educa- 
tion and those who wanted a scientific education, but this 
system was short-lived. It was not untif 1902 that the 
present system was inaugurated. To-day French secondary 
education is divided into two cycles; the first is concerned 
with the years from ten to fourteen, and the second with 
the remaining school years. In the first cycle science is 
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taught in varying amounts, and in the second cycle 
science is included in each of the four different courses 
open to pupils. 

Tue University of London has arranged several series 
of advanced lectures in science for the spring term, The 
lectures are addressed to advanced students of the Uni- 
versity and to others interested in the subject dealt with. 
Admission is free, without ticket. A course of eight lec- 
tures on ‘‘ Physical Chemistry, and its Bearing on 
Biology,’’ will be given by Dr. J. C. Philip at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, S.W., on Mondays 
at 5 p.m., from January 25 to March 15. Four lectures 
on “The Use of Vertebrate Fossils in Stratigraphical 
Geology ”’ will be given by Dr. A. Smith Woodward, 
F.R.S., at the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
on Mondays at 5 p.m., beginning on February 1. The 
reader in meteorology, Dr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., will 
give ten lectures on ‘‘ The Climates of the British 
Possessions *’ at the London School of Economics on 
Fridays at 5 p.m., beginning on January 22. Three 
lectures on “‘The Anatomy and Zoological Relationships 
of the Anthropoid Apes,’’ by Prof. Arthur Keith, will be 
given at the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s inn 
Fields, on Friday, January 15, Thursday, January 21, and 
Friday, January 29, at 5 p.m. Three Chadwick lectures 
on “The Medical Aspects of Recent Advances in Hygiene 
as connected with Sewering ’’ will be delivered at the 
University by Dr. Louis C. Parkes on Tuesdays at 4 p.m., 
beginning on February 2. 


Tue Governor of Bombay recently addressed a long 
lettcr to the registrar of the Bombay University propound- 
ing a new scheme of science teaching. According to the 
Pioneer Mail, the Ictter concludes:—The Governor in 
Council is well aware of the difficulties which must attend 
so drastic a revision of the University curriculum as in 
his opinion is urgently required, and he fully recognises 
that the essential reforms must be gradually carried out. 
He is confident, however, that the Senate will approach 
with a single eye to the efficiency of higher education in 
the Presidency, the proposals which in reply to the request 
contained in their letter of August 8 last he now lays 
before them, and will share with him the earnest desire 
that the University of Bombay should be brought into 
line with the great developments in educational methods 
which have assumed practical form in recent years, and 
they will not fail to realise the bearing of these develop- 
ments upon national advancement. The recent splendid 
benefactions towards the improvement of science teaching 
have removed some of the obstacles to the movement in 
the required direetion. The most pressing questions, 
therefore, to which the Senate will doubtless give the 
earliest consideration are those relating to the proposed 
changes in the science courses. So soon as an agreement 
has been reached on the principles involved, it will be 
possible to take the initial steps for starting an institute 
in which the teaching of science can eventually be con- 
eentrated and rendered worthy of the Presidency of 
Bombay. ; 

INTERESTING statistics concerning the registration of 
students in American universities last October are given 
by Prof. Rudolf Fombo, jun., in Science of December 25, 
1g08. Comparing the figures for igo8 with those of the 
previous ycar, Prof. Tombo shows that, in spite of the 
prevailing economic depression, only two American 
universities, Harvard and Stanford, show a slight loss 
in cnrolmcnt, whereas two years ago five universities 
suffcred a decrease. Taking the total attendance into 
considcration, i.e. including the summer session, the 
grcatest gains of students have been made by the universi- 
ties of Chicago, Columbia, Wisconsin, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, Corncll, California, and Minnesota, each one of these 
having gained more than four hundred students ; omitting 
the summer session attendance, the largest increases have 
been registered by the universities of Columbia, Minne- 
sota, Cornell, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, in the order given, the growth in each case being 
one of more than three hundred students. The only 
institutions that have registered a deercase in the number 
of students studying scienec are Harvard, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Virginia, and of these the first mentioned 
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is the only one that shows a loss as compared with 1902, 
this being due to the fact that the baccalaureate degree is 
now required for admission to the Harvard engineering 
schools. The gain in the number of science students since 
1902 is in several instances remarkable, e.g. from 597 to 
1352 at Michigan University. The largest number of 
students of scicnce is still found at Cornell University, 
Michigan and Hlinois being the only others that attract 
more than one thousand students to their scientific schools ; 
these are followed by Yale, Ohio State, Wisconsin, 
California, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Columbia, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Princeton, each of these universities having 
more than five hundred students in attendance at their 
scientific schools. 


Tue report of the British Education Section of the 
Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, has now been printed and 


circulated. Although exhibits of our educational system 
and its results have formed part of the several inter- 
national exhibitions which have been held in various 


eountrics during the past twenty-five years, no adequate 
demonstration of the wide scope of the aims of British 
educational activity, the variety of its methods, and the 
magnitude of its results had ever been brought before the 
public within the United Kingdom before that in connec- 
tion with the exhibition of Iast year. The exhibits were 
contributed by some 160 organisations in all parts of the 
kingdom, and were drawn from more than 1550 schools, 
colleges, and other educational institutions. The important 
place in our educational system now filled by technical 
instruction claimed for it special treatment. This was 
secured by a large collective exhibition, representative of 
the various types of work done by the respective technical 
schools and institutes of the country, the organisation of 
which was undertaken by the council of the Association 
of Technical institutions, while the City and Guilds of 
London Institute showed, by an exhibit of the statistics of 
its department of technology, the uninterrupted progress 
that has been made in the organisation of practical in- 
struction in the different branches of industrial work. 
Large parties of teachers from Manchester, Bolton, 
Nottingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Darlington, Wakefield, 
Stockton, Middlesbrough, Rochdale, Grimsby, Barry, 
Wimborne, and other places visited and inspected the 
section during August and September. Morcover, special 
commissioners, appointed by their respective Governments 
to study the methods and results of British education, 
came from China, Japan, Spain, Algiers, Hungary, Cuba, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, and other countries, 
while amongst the most frequent visitors in the autumn 
months were many teachers from the United States and 
Canada. 


Tue annual meeting of the Geographical Association 
was held at the London School of Economics on January 6. 
The morning was devoted to technical papers on methods 
of geographical instruction. The excellent work which the 
association is doing in the direction of applying scientific 
methods to the teaching of geography is indicative of the 
new spirit which is inspiring schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses. Until recently it was customary to rely wholly 
upon the teacher’s explanations, and the pupils were 
expected to listen and remember merely ; nowadays, in the 
best schools, the pupil is made to take an active part in 
the work and to deduce geographical principles from prac- 
tical exercises based on maps, the graphing of curves, the 
reading of measuring instruments, and many other branches 
of the subject. The character of the morning papers read 
to a large and interested audience of teachers reflected 
this gratifying change. The afternoon session also was 
largely attended. ft was announced that the membership 
had increased by 250 during last year, and is now 793. 
In his presidential address Mr. Douglas Freshfield said 
he had brought one satisfactory item of news from the 
Royal Geographical Society, namely, that the council of 
the Royal Geographical Society and the University of 
Oxford have agreed to maintain their respective contribu- 
tions to the Oxford School of Geography for another 
period of five years. The school grows in size and reputa- 
tion, and it only remains for some pious benefactor, some 
city company, or colonial millionaire to build himself a 
lasting monument by providing the school with a suitable 
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home worthy ol the first school of geography in the British 
Empire. At Cambridge also the geographical spirit is 
active, and new developments may be expected. Extension 
meetings in the summer spread university teaching far and 
wide, and everywhere there are signs that teachers who 
take an interest in their subject are multiplying, and that 
the conception of geography as a study for mental dis- 
cipline is spreading. No one in touch with education 
speaks apologetically nowadays of geography. Jt has won 
its place, in comparison with physical science and history, 
as a science Iull of problems as well as Iacts, a mental 
exercise of no mean order. It is not only to the classical 
student, but to the man of science, the economist, and 
the statesman, and Mr. Freshfield added, to the elector, that 
a just knowledge of geographical conditions may prove 
serviceable. The abysmal ignorance of the British Empire 
in large classes of our countrymen who are allowed a 
share in controlling its destinies is not the least of our 
national dangers. Dr. H. R. Mill delivered a lecture on 
the rainfall of the British Isles, and Mr. G. W. Palmer, 
of Clifton College, gave a lantern exhibition of a set of 
views of the Dora Baltea. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Lonpon. 

Royal Society, November 12, 1008.—‘‘The Natural 
Mechanism for evoking the Chemical Secretion of the 
Stomach.”” By J. S. Edkins and M. Tweedy. Com- 
Mmunicated by Prof. E. H. Starling, F.R.S. 

By a special method, elsewhere described, the authors 

were able to restrict the introduction of Iood material to 
definite portions of the stomach and intestine. Jt was 
therefore possible to test how these different regions 
behaved as channels for absorption, and what the com- 
parative value of different food substances was in respect 
of the evoking of the chemical mechanism of secretion of 
gastric juice. The fundus of the stomach was found to 
be non-functional in absorption, the pyloric end of con- 
siderable value, and absorption in the duodenum also 
stimulated the fundus to secrete. It was observed that 
acid alone is but a slight stimulus; dextrin has a marked 
effect similar to that shown by dextrose and maltose. 
Commercial peptone and the meat extract devised by 
Herzen, of Geneva, were found most potent of the sub- 
stances experimented on. 
_ No evidence was found of any negative hormone pass- 
ing into the circulation tending to inhibit gastric secretion. 
The pyloric end of the stomach and the ducdenum are to 
be regarded as the normal channels of such absorption as 
liberates the gastric hormone. The fundus is definitely 
excluded. 


Royal Microscopical Society, December 16, 1908.—Mr. 
Conrad Beck, vice-president, in the chair.—(z) A work- 
shop microscope for the examination of opaque objects ; 
(2) a simple method of illuminating opaque obiects: J. E. 
Stead.—Mounting rotifers and Protista in Canada balsam : 
Rev. Eustace Tozer. 


EDINBURGH. 

Royal Society, December 21, 1908.—Prof. Crum Brown 
in the chair.—A photographic apparatus for automatic- 
ally recording the readings of the scale and vernier of 
any instrument: Dr. J. R. Milne. The apparatus was a 
specialised form of camera. When the observer wished 
to make a reading he pressed a small lever, which set 
in motion the automatic mechanism. The shutter was 
first opened and closcd, and then the plate was moved on 
a step so as to bring a fresh part of its surface into posi- 
tion. «A 5-inch by q4-inch plate could in this way be covered 
with seventy small photographs of the scale and vernier, 
and these could be read off at leisure afterwards. Not 
only was the work of the observer much lightened, but 
his eves were spared much fatigue, while a permanent 
record was obtained in which there could be no error due 
to bias or a mistake in reading. The author had used 
this camera for some time in connection with a polari- 
meter, and had found it of great advantage in recording 
the readings of the Nicol.—The friction at the extremi- 
ties of a short bar subjected to a crushing load, and its 
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influence upon the apparent compressive strength of the 
material: G. H. Gulliver. As regards the effect of the 
friction of the crushing plates upon the yield point of 
short compression specimens, it was found that with plates 
harder than the material under test the end [riction caused 
an increase in the apparent yield-point stress. This in- 
crease was calculated approximately as 20 per cent. for 
wrought iron and mild steel, 20 per cent. for cast iron, 
and from 50 per cent. to 200 per cent. for stones, bricks, 
and concrete, These figures, except the first, might apply 
almost equally well to the crushing strength, but they 
required experimental verification. The corresponding in- 
clinations of the surfaces of sliding were —37° for wrought 
iron and steel, 36° for cast iron, and 27° to 18° for stone, 
&c. The first value was seldom obtained, but the others 
agreed Tairly well with average experimental results. 
With the crushing plates of softer material than that under 
test, the lateral flow of the former diminished the apparent 
strength of the specimen. For stones crushed between lead 
plates the calculation indicated a strength Irom 035 to 
0-15 of that obtained with iron or steel crushing plates. 
Experiment gave from 065 to 0-45 as the value of the 
ratio, but the specimens did not rupture by shearing in 
the manner contemplated in the theoretic discussion. The 
total crushing load of a short specimen of cast iron was 
increased by diminishing the length of the piece, but the 
crushing stress per unit area was simultaneously decreased. 

January 4—Dr. R. H. Traquair, F.R.S., in the chair. 
—The fossil Osmundacez, part iii.: Dr. R. Kidston and 
D. T. Gwynne-Vvaughan. The paper contained a de- 
tailed description of three osmundacean fossils from the 
Permian of Russia. In the most important, Thamnopteris 
Schlechtrudalii, the protostele of the stem has a solid 
central mass of xylem. The most central trachee are 
short, vesicular and reticulate, and are regarded as being 
transitional to a parenchymatous pith. On leaving the 
stele the xylem of the leaf trace is oval in transverse 
section with a mesarch protoxylem, and on its way through 
the cortex it gradually changes into the adiaxially curved 
C-shaped trace of the Osmundaceaze. These changes are 
held to represent the phylogeny of the adiaxially curved 
C-shaped trace in general. The stem stele of the Zygo- 
pteridese is held to be phylogenetically connected with that 
of the Osmundaceze.—Supplementary report on the 
hydroids of the Scottish National Antarctic Expedition : 
James Ritchie. Twenty-five species, mostly from the sub- 
Antarctic and temperate seas, have been added to the list 
already recorded, bringing the total number of the species 
and varieties in the Scotia hydroid collection up to sixty- 
one. Several new forms were described, and the known 
ranges of distribution of many species have been consider- 
ably extended. 


Paris. 


Academy of Sciences, January 4.—M. Bouchard in the 
chair.—Certain systems of linear differential equations: 
Gaston Darboux.—The possible danger of turning over in 
the steering of aéroplanes: L. F. Bertin. From an 
cxamination of the aéroplanes in current use the author 
comes to the conclusion that there is a real danger of 
the whole machine turning over, either by the action of 
the wind or by the lateral pressure caused by steering out 
of the straight line. It is pointed out that further experi- 
mental data are needed.—Prof. Zirkel was elected a corre- 
spondant in the section of mineralogy in place of the late 
Carl Klein.—The multilorm integrals of algebraical differ- 
ential equations of the first order: Pierre Boutroux.— 
Directed waves in wireless telegraphy: Albert Turpain. 
\ reclamation of priority as regards the work of M. 
Blondel.—Polar magnetic storms and the aurora borealis: 
Kr. Birkeland. Reproductions of eleven photographs are 
given, in which the phenomena of the aurora are experi- 
mentally imitated.—Modifications of the difference of con- 
tact potential of two aqucous solutions of electrolytes under 
the action of a continuous current: M. Chanoz. The © 
passage of a continuous current through the contact 
surface of two aqueous solutions of electrolytes, MR, M’R', 
is capable of modifying the difference of potential between 
the two liquids. This variation of potential produced 
depends, both for intensity and sign, not only on the nature 
of the solutions, but also on the direction of the passage 
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of the current through the contact considered.—The in- 
fluence of the quality of the lighting on the photographic 
reproduction of colour: J. Thovert.—The freezing of 
mixtures of water and soluble fatty acids: A. Faucon. 
Solutions of formic, acetic, and propionic acids were used. 
The freezing points of the eutectic mixtures with these 
three acids were —48°, —27°, and —29%4 respectively, 
and no formation of any hydrate could be proved.—The 
density of methane and the atomic weight of carbon: 
George Baume and F. Louis Perrot. The gas was pre- 
pared by the action of water on methyl-magnesium iodide, 
and after washing purified by fractional distillation under 
reduced pressure. Air being appreciably soluble in liquid 
methane, special precautions were necessary to remove this 
impurity. The mean weight of the normal litre of methane 
was found to be 0-7168 gram. According to the method 
of reduction employed, the atomic weight of carbon from 
this density is deduced as 12-004 (Leduc), 12-005 (D. Berthe- 


lot), and 12-003 (P. A. Guye).—Concerning the atomic 
weight of silver: A. Ledue. A reply to some criticisms 
of M. Dubreuil.—The silicides of hydrogen: P. Lebeau 


A large quantity of the gas produced by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on magnesium silicide was cooled with 
liquid air, and the compounds of silicon with hydrogen 
submitted to fractional distillation. Besides pure SiH,, 
not inflammable in air, a gas the density of which (2-18) 
corresponded with Si,H, was obtained. A third com- 
pound, isolated in small quantity, and characterised by 
its extreme inflammability in contact with air, is probably 
Silico-ethylene, Si,H,. [t is this substance which renders 
the impure silicon hydride spontaneously inflammable.— 
A case of isodimorphism: H. Marais. The forms of 
ethylamine chlorhydrate and bromhydrate stable at the 
ordinary temperature are perfectly isomorphous. The 
forms realisable at higher temperatures are isodimorphous, 
the stable form of one of the bodies being isomorphous 
with the unstable form of the other.—The hypotypical 
regencration of the chelipeds in Atya serrata: Edmond 
Bordage.—Leprosy and demodex: <A. Borrel.—The 
parthenogenetic segmentation of the egg in birds: A. 
Lécaillon.—The gastric digestion of casein: Louis 
Gaucher. Coagulation of the milk does not necessarily 
occur in the stomach, and is not peptonised in that organ. 
—The effect of bases on the action of certain ferments: 
C. Gerber.—A gravimetric method of constant sensibility 
for the measurement of high altitudes: Alphonse Berget. 
The apparent variation of the weight of a body, passing 
from one altitude to another, is proportional to the differ- 
ence of level of the two stations. This variation is of 
the order of 1/1o0,00n for the height of the Eiffel Tower. 
—Rain and springs in Limousin in tgo8: P. Garrigeou- 
Lagrange.—The earthquake of December 28, 1908: 
Alfred Angot. <A reproduction of the curve registered by 
the Milne scismograph at the Pare Saint-Maur Observa- 
tory is given.—The earthquake of December 28, i908: R. 
Cirera. An account of observations made at Ebro. 


; DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 


THURSDAY, January 14. 

Rovat Society, at 4.30.—The Y ielding of the Earth to Disturbing Forces: 
Prof. A. F. H. Love, F.R.S.—The Relation of the Earth’s Free Pre- 
cessional Nutation to its Resistance against Tidal Deformation: Prof. 
J. Larmor, Sec.R.S.—Notes on Ohservations of Sun and Stars in some 
British Stone Circles. Fouith Note. The Botallek Circles, St. Just, 
Cornwall : Sir Norman Lockyer, K C.B., F.R.S.—On the Depression of 
the Filament of Maximum Velocity in a Stream flowing through an Open 
Channel: AH. Gibson.—On the Passage of Réntgen Rays throngh 
Gases and Vapours: J. A. Crowther.—On the Velocity of the Cathode 
Rays ejected by Substances exposed to the y-Rays of Radium: R. D. 
Kleeman. 

INSTITUTION oF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, at 8.—The 
from a Tramway Manager's Point of View: Stanley Clegg. 

MATHEMATICAL Society, at 5.30.—The Canonical Form of a Linear 
Substitution: H. Hilton.—On the Solution of the Quintic : J. Hammond, 
—On Octavic and Sexdecimic Residuacity : Lieut -Col. A. Cunningham. 
—On Change of the Variable in a Lebesgue Integral: Dr. E. W. 
Hobson.—On Abel's Extension of Taylor's Series; Rev. F. H. Jackson.— 
Note on the Evalnation of a Certain Integral containing Bessel’s Functions: 
Prof. H. M. Macdonald. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 15. 

INSTITU ITION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, at 8.—The Filtration™ and 

Purification of Water for Public Supply : John Don. 
MONDAY, JAXUARY 18. 

Rovat Socrity oF ARTS. at 8.—The Public Supply of Electric Power in 
the United Kingdom: G. L. Addenbrooke. 

Victoria Ivstiru.Te, at 4.30.—Science and the Unseen: Awd. 
Schofield. 
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TUESDAY, January 19. 

Rovat INsTITUTION, at 3-— ‘Albinism in Man: Prof. Karl Pearson, F.R.S. 
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PLINT PHYSIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY. 


Plant Physiology and Ecology. By Prof. F. E. 
Clements. Pp. xsv+315; 125 illustrations. (Lon- 
don: A. Constable and Co., Ltd., 1907.) Price 


108. 6d. net. 

ae task of summarising the principles of ecology 

and other branehes of botany concerned with the 
relation of plant to environment is one with which 
teachers are confronted at the present time. Prof. 
Clements in this book outlines a course which he has 
carried out in a session with second-year students. His 
views on vegetation as an ‘“‘ organism ”’ are already 
known from ‘* Researeh Methods in Ecology ’’ and 
other publications. The present book, briefly stated, is 
an attempt to graft on to ‘* Research Methods ’’ the 
physiology of Sachs and Pfeffer and the ecology of 
Warming and Kerner. The tree shows signs of one day 
being a symmetrieal organism, but at present the traces 
of the grafting are somewhat eonspicuous. Prof. 
Clements has all along taken up his standpoint with- 
out much considcration for the traditions of European 
schoals; yet anything he writes is worth careful con- 
sideration. ‘* Research Methods "' was distinguished 
by such a marked disregard for principles admitted in 
Europe that it provoked much criticism; one, there- 
fore, turns to the new book curious to see what the 
last three years haye brought about. 

The opening chapter is axiomatic, therefore im- 
portant. The author’s conception of physiology is 
given in his own words. ‘tA plant is an organism 
capable of nourishing itself under the control of ex- 
ternal conditions, and of modifying its form and struc- 
ture in accordanee with this fact.’ ‘‘ The proper 
task of physiology is the study of the external factors 
of the environment or habitat in which the plant lives, 
and of the activities and structures which these factors 
call forth.”? ‘“‘ The former are causes, the latter 
effects...“ The sequence of study is consequently 
factor, function, and form.’ ‘“* Physiology was origin- 
ally understood to be an inquiry into the origin and 
nature of plants.’’ ‘* This is the view that pervades 
the following pages, and in aecordance with this the 
subject-matter of ecology is merged with that of 
physiology.”? A stimulus is defined as ‘any factor 
of the habitat that produees a change in the functions 
of a plant.’’ The real test of a stimulus is ‘ fur- 
nished by the plant, sinee the presence of a stimulus 
can only be ascertained by the response made by the 


plant.” Stimuli are grouped ‘‘ with respect to the 
force concerned.’ ‘The factors of a habitat are 
water, soluble salts, humidity, light, temperature, 


wind, soil, pressure, physiography, gravity, polarity, 
and biotic factors.’’ ‘‘ Certain of these, namely, soil, 
physiography, pressure, and biotic factors, can act 
upon plants only through the action of other factors, 
asa rule."’ This grouping together of all the factors 
of the habitat as stimuli, in ‘‘ Research Methods,”’ 
evoked the criticism of physiologists accustomed to 
distinguish between work which is the direct outcome 
SOs, DOF, WOibe Fail 


of energy flowing in from without (transpiration and 
photosynthesis), and work done as the equivalent of 
potential energy, the eonversion of which is set 
going by inflowing energy (‘t‘ New Phytologist,” iv., 
p- 234). Commenting on this distinction between 
tonic and stimulatory action, Prof. Clements says :— 
“a careful analysis of these two proeesses shows that 
at the bottom thcy are essentially the same,” and differ 


only in degree. He also adheres to his earlier 
views on the nature of response. Adjustment is 


‘functional response’’ where “reactions to stimuli 
are functional only.’’ Adaptation is ‘‘ structural re- 
sponse " where a structural change also occurs. 
“* Adjustment may be expressed in the movement of 
parts or organs . . . or in growth or modification of 
structure.’? ‘* Adaptation comprises all structural 
changes resulting from adjustment.”’ 

These are fundamental principles of this book. Five 
chapters (pp. 7-143) are coneerned with adjustment te 
water, light, temperature, and gravity; two (pp. 144- 
184) with adaptation to water and light. The chapter 
(ii.) on * the water of the habitat ’ is already familiar 
to readers of ‘‘ Research Methods.’? The difficul- 
ties of a beginner in field-work are not quite fully 
realised, but with the aid of this chapter and the ex- 
periments suggested he should be able to grasp the 
objects of this line of investigation. The system em- 
ployed in framing the chapters on adjustment is to 
give a general—often a very general—outline of the 
structure of the organs concerned and to add experi- 
ments on function. This part of the work lays itself 
open to frequent criticism, and most instructors, while 
appreciating the suggestions, will improve along their 
own lines. Adjustment to water is subdivided under 
topics; ‘* absorption ”’ includes structure and function 
of the reot and the principles of imbibition, osmosis, 
diffusion, and turgidity; ‘‘ transport’? includes brief 
descriptions of stem structure and the upward move- 
ment of water; ‘‘ transpiration ’’ deals with leaf struc- 
ture and function. One must admit that it is no easy 
task to give a condensed account of these processes, 
but a clear conception of them is essential, even to the 
ecologist, and their treatment here does not satisfy. 
Either the student has become familiar with elementary 
anatomy and physiological experiments during an 
earlier period of his course, or he ought to know more 
than is given in these pages. Many phrases suggest 
a first primer; thus, ** the fibrovascular system is 
usually in the form of an interrupted circle of bundles 
strung like beads upon the ring of cambium."’ So 
also do some experiments; thus, osmosis is demion- 
strated by a thistle funnel and parchment (no other 
experiment), and turgidity with a piece of ‘* dialyser 
tubing.”? The ecologist may be sadly in need of the 
more intimate and exact methods of the physiologist, 
as Prof. Clements says, but this detieiency is not re- 
moved by acquaintance with a few elementary experi- 
ments, and the ecologist should be induced to follow 
the latest the laboratory physiologist is doing. One 
cannot help thinking that the author has not taken this 
part of his work seriously, but has thrown out as sug- 
gestions what first came to mind; even in the proof- 
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reading perfection is not aimed at; in one case (p. 68) 
several errors oceur in a few lines. 

The chapter on adjustment to light deals with 
light stimuli, the measurement of light, and the pro- 
cess of photosynthesis. Under ‘‘ Adjustment to Tem- 
perature "’ the relation of plants to temperature is 
included along with digestion, respiration, germin- 
ation, nutrition of hysterophytes, growth, reprodue- 
tion, and propagation. The connection of all these 
with temperature is not very obvious, as they are the 
‘outcome of many factors. In an ecological text-book 
‘one might well expect a more recent treatment of 
‘propagation, a subject of prime importance, and one 
to which Danish and Swiss workers have given mueh 
attention. The chapters on adaptation to water and 
to light inelude all structural changes, and they pro- 
ceed on conventional lines: deerease of water-loss 
through leaf position, rolling of the leaf, changes 
of epidermal cells, stomata, &c.; types produced by 
adaptation to water, xerophytes, &c.; the relation of 
organs to light, types of leaves as determined by light, 
and other topies. ‘The Origin of New Forms” 
(chapter ix.) ineludes a short history of evolution, and 
sketehes rapidly origin by adaptation, variation, and 
other processes. 

The latter part of the book (chapters x.-xv.) shows 
Prof. Clements at his best. His views as given in 
“Research Methods’ have already had great in- 
fluence; these form the basis of the chapters in the 
present work, but the new arrangement is a great im- 
provement on the old. The study of vegetation by 
quadrats and transects is now a recognised method of 
the ecologist, and the chapter on it forms a good intro- 
‘duction for the advanced student. The plant forma- 
tion (chapter xi.) is defined as * an area of vegetation, 
‘such as a meadow, a forest, a prairie, a bog, a cliff 
‘covered with lichens, or a pond of water-lilies.”’ The 
cautions given under ‘recognition of formations” 
are timely, because ‘* the unit itself shows parts whieh 
may be mistaken for formations ’—a very common 
error. The formation depends on habitat, and is a 
produet of it, but the author wisely points out the 
existence of a historical factor ** due to the aceidents 
of migration and competition, or to the fact that the 
plant itself has a certain ancestral or historical 
quality that enables it to persist."? No student of 
ecology ean omit to read carefully the deseription of 
the formation, or what one naturally calls the 
“Clements formation’; it matters little whether it 
is synonymous with the conceptions of other authors, 
but it is an introduction to the varying phases of vege- 
tation which in its definiteness and detail has few 
rivals. The chapters discussing aggregation and 
migration (xii.), competition and ccesis, or the adjust- 
ment of a plant to a new habitat (xiii.), invasion and 
succession (xiv.), and alternation and zonation (xv.) 
are all important; they deal with features one con- 
stantly meets in the field, and these chapters will 
assist much in giving that mental perspective so 
greatly needed in Britain, where the units of vegeta- 
tion are limited in extent and liable to disturbance. 

The irritating nomenctature of “ Research 
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Methods ’? does not appear in this book; such terms 
as are retained are few, and so useful that they have 
already been adopted. The illustrations, where they 
refer to ecology, are helpful and are well reproduced. 
The provision of an index is an improvement on the 
author’s former book, but we think the omission of 
references to literature is not justifiable tn this period 
of ecology and in a book which is obviously only feel- 
ing its way. The publication of this book will have a 
marked influence on teaching, and it ts well that one 
backed by so much experience should lead the way. 
The enthusiasm of the author ean be traced through 
every page; ecology is always in his mind, and he 
weaves it into botanieal teaching from the comimence- 
ment. The course leads in the right direetion, al- 
though slight differences of opinton on detail may be 
inevitable. NV Geass 


MARINE METABOLISM. 

Conditions of Life in the Sea. A Short Account of 
Quantitative Marine Biological Research. By J. 
Johnstone. Pp. xiv+332. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1908.) Price gs. net. 

INCE Hensen published, in 1887, the first aceount 

of his methods for the quantitative estimation 

of the plankton, an ever-inereasing number of workers 
has entered the field of marine biological research. 

To quote from the author in the preface :—‘ It is 

characteristic of a really great idea in science that it 

should stimulate further discovery by the suggestion 
of new lines of research and new methods of investiga- 
tion.”’ Already many results of the greatest interest 
have been obtained, and the lines on which modern 
research is being earried out are rich in promise. The 
absence of any adequate summary of these researches 
has been a serious gap in seientifie literature, for on 
account of the diversity and inaccessibility of a great 
number of the memoirs, this subjeet still remains a 
terra incognita to the great majority of readers. To 
meet this demand in a satisfactory manner the range 
of the subjects that would have to be entered into is 
very considerable; and Mr. Johnstone is to be con- 
gratulated on the masterful manner in which he has 
earried out this task in writing ‘* Conditions of Life 
in the Sea."’ .\ clear and concise account of all the 
more important work is given in language devoid of 
unnecessary technicalities, and in dealing with the 
more speculative problems the author states pro and 
con. with an impartiality which is quite refreshing. 
Part i. ts an introduetion to the problems discussed 
later on in the work, and is primarily intended for 
the benefit of those who have no special knowledge of 
oceanography. A short account is given of the gear 
and methods of the marine biologist. Faets relating 
to the geology and to the hydrographical and physical 
conditions of the north-western ocean are summarised. 

The reader is made familiar with the commoner and 

more widely distributed marine fauna and flora, special 

reference being made to the plankton. Finally, the 
economic and biological importance of the fishing 


‘industries is briefly outlined. 
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Part ii. deals with the methods and results of 
quantitative biological research. The author discusses 
fully the classical experiments of Hensen and Loh- 
mann on the quantitative estimation of the plankton, 
giving the defects and limitations of these methods 
without bias. The last two chapters in this section 
are headed “ A Census of the Sea” and ‘ The Pro- 
ductivity of the Sea”; in them an attempt is made to 
view questions of economic value from a quantitative 
biological standpoint. That the estimation of the 
number of marketable marine fishes on a given fishing 
area, or caleulations as to its yield per acre per 
annum, must as yet be purely speculative is fully 
appreciated. This, however, does not detract from 
the greut value of these deduetions, the interest in 
ligures such as these lving more in the possibilities 
they suggest than in their mathematical correctness. 
The system of “trial and error”? enters so largely 
into scientific investigation that perfection cannot be 
hoped to be attained without the aid of some such 
provisional results. 

Part itt., under the title ‘‘ Metabolism in the Sea,”’ 
is, perhaps, the main feature of the book. The re- 
searches of Putter on the nutrition of marine 
organisms, and those of Brandt on the ‘‘ Law of the 
Minimum,” are treated at length. A chapter is 
devoted to marine bacteria, and emphasis is laid on 
the possibility that nitrogen is the determining faetor 
in the sea, and the denitrifying bacteria the cause of 
the observed searcity of nitrates and nitrites in tropical 
and subtropical waters. The extraordinary abundance 
of planktonic life in the Aretie seas has given rise to 
much discussion, but in our present state of knaw- 
ledge this phenomenon can be best explained by the 
hypothesis that, owing to the inhibition of bacterial 
activity at low temperatures, there is no diminution 
from this cause in the supply of the nitrogenous food- 
stuffs that ean be utilised by the marine protophyta. 
The constituents of sea-water such as nitrates, phos- 
phates, silica, &e., are present in such minute traces 
that quantitative determination is extremely difficult. 
The author might have laid greater stress on this 
point, sinee no really satisfactory methods of analysis 
have vet been perfected. 

References to literature, a most important point in 
a work of this kind, are given frecly throughout the 
text, a bibliography of the more fundamental memoirs 
being also included as an appendix. Authors and 
subjects are indexed separately, so that references can 
be most easily found. 

Besides a few obvious misprints we note the follow- 
ing:—P. 67, line 2, oviparous for viviparous in 
referenee to .\canthias, the spur-dog; p. 96 (in the 
diagram), .\urelia, Rhizosolenia, should read Aurelia, 
Rhizostoma; and p. 103, line 1, agriculture for 
aquiculture. 

The illustrations are mostly quite diagrammatic, and 
as such serve their purpose, but in some cases (pp. 68, 
79) clearness is sacrificed by representing plankton 
animals lying across one another. The printing, 
binding, &e., are uniform with the well-known ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge Biologieal Series,’? to which this work is a 
welcome addition. E. W. NELSON. 
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ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 


The Surgical Anatomy of the Horse. Part iii. 
J. T. Share-Jones. Pp. x+220. (London: 
and Norgate, 1908.) Price 15s. net. 


By 
Williams 


HE third of the four volumes which are to form 
a “ Surgieal Anatomy of the Horse '’ deals with 
the hind limb, and will doubtless fulfil the author’s 
hope that it may be ‘tat least as acceptable as the 
preceding volume both to students and practitioners 
in the study and practice of the important braneh of 
veterinary work to which it relates."’ The present 
volume has all the merits of its predecessors. Of its 
value as a means by which the practitioner may re- 
fresh his memory of the anatomy of the regions with 
which he is coneerned surgically there ean be little 
question. In some places the anatomical descriptions 
are both long and detailed, and contain all the in- 
formation whieh is in any way important. At the 
same time, the present part of the work is not with- 
out some of the defects exhibited in those sections 
of the work which have already been noticed in these 
eolumns. 
One matter which the author would be well advised 
to ponder, in view of the possible demand for a sub- 


| sequent edition, is that of having all the figures 


drawn from either the right or the left limb. It does 
not make for ease of comprehension to find that 
neighbouring plates illustrate the one the right the 
other the left limb. Comparison would be a much 
simpler matter if all the figures represented the same 
side of the body. It is bad enough when different 
plates do not correspond, but it is exasperating when 
the same plate contains figures some of the right 
and some of the left limb. In Plate xviii., Fig. A 
shows the superficial markings of the left hoek, 
Fig. B illustrates the arrangement of the ligaments 
from the same aspect of the right hoek, and Fig. C 
depiets the disposition of the bones on the medial 
side of the left hock. It may be remarked in passing 
that Figs. B and C of Plate xx. are not of the left 
hock. Plates xxiv. and xxv. both illustrate the seat 
of anterior tibial neurectomy, but one figure is drawn 
from the left limb, the other from the right. 

While recognising the enormous importance of the 
tarsus as a surgical region, we are not prepared to 
admit that it is necessary to have seven figures to 
illustrate the position of the various bones, nor are 
we prepared to allow that the grooves and ridges on 
the medial side of the tarsus are of such surpassing 
significance as to merit so much attention. Their 
importance from the clinieal aspect is open to ques- 
tion, and, from the anatomical side, it is clearly 
recognised that the degree of their variation is great. 

Mr. Share-Jones again makes use of a nomen- 
clature in the defence of which there is little to be 
said. So long, however, as his readers understand 
what is meant, exception can be taken to the terms 
employed on aeademic grounds only. At the same 
time, it seems a pity that adjectives like ‘ external 
lateral’? and ‘internal lateral’? should not be 
omitted, if only on the grounds of the desirability of 
brevity. 

To apply “ Sseiatie’? to the internal 


the term 
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popliteal nerve (n. tibialis) until it arrives on a level | able for decorative work is interesting especially as 


with the heads of the gastrocnemius muscle is not 
justified by common usage among anatomists. An 
error, in the commission of which the author is not 
alone, is in the spelling ‘‘ tendo-Achilles.”’ 

The judicious use of quotations ts to be commended, 
but Mr. Share-Jones is not well advised in the inser- 
tion of too long quotations. We feel that the work 
would have lost nothing in clearness, and would have 
gained something in _terseness, had the quotations 
been condensed into a few lines or omitted altogether. 
There seems little point, for example, in the views of 
Percival on ‘‘ossific diathesis,”” quoted by W. 
Williams and re-quoted by our author. 

The fact that the author treats his subject so largely 
from the surgical side leads one to examine the 
surgical paragraphs with even more care than those 
which are purely anatomical. Surgery certainly is an 
art, and not one of the exact sciences, and, there- 
fore, affords great scope for difference of opinion. 
Mr. Share-Jones, consequently, is entitled to express 
whatever views he may happen to hold, but he need 
not be surprised if his readers occasionally disagree 
with him. It may be doubted, for instance, if it is 
possible in cases of so-called deferred fracture of the 
tibia to detect the line of fissure by palpation. It is 
a matter of opinion whether crepitus can be elicited 
by manipulation in fractures through the acetabulum. 
There are those who would say that crepitation can 
be best produced by movements by the horse himself. 

The professional reader, moreover, may inquire 
why epiphyseal fractures of the femur of young 
animals are omitted, or, in fracture of the femur, how 
the bony fragments are to be retained in position, or 
what may be the value of periosteotomy in ‘ spavin,”’ 
and how it is done. On many other points, it is safe 
to say, the practitioner will feel irritated at paucity 
of information, or will dissent, sometimes strongly, 
from the views expressed. 

From what has been said it is clear that the present 
part of the ‘‘ Surgical .\natomy of the Horse “’ is not 
without blemish to detract from its numerous merits. 


GEASS  DEGORMITON. 


Decorative Glass Proeesses. By A. L. Duthie. Pp. 
xii+2607. (London: A Constable and Co., Ltd., 
1g08.) Price 6s. net. 


HE book before us contains a minutely detailed 
account of a number of processes employed for 
the purpose of producing architectural decorative worl: 
in glass. Beginning with an account of the various 
kinds of glass available for such work, and indulging 
in a retrospect of glass-working that talses the reader 
back to ancient Egypt, Mr. Duthie describes the pro- 
duction of leaded lights, the technique of glass 
painting and staining, and the various processes 
which depend upon the partial obscuring of the glass 
by means of fluorides or by the action of the sand- 
blast. Finally gilding, silvering, mosaic, and a 
number of special processes are described. 
Mr. Duthie’s account of the varieties of glass avail- 
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regards the production of ‘‘ antique ** glass with its 
intentional ‘‘ imperfections,’ such as bubbles, striz 
and partial devitrifications. On the other hand, the 
statement that polished plate glass is made by polish- 
ing ‘rough cast plate’? serves to indicate that the 
author is not intimately acquainted with this side of 
glass manufacture. 

In his detailed account of the technique of the 
various crafts concerned in the production of decora- 
tive glass, Mr. Duthie is, perhaps, somewhat unin- 
teresting to the general reader—the descriptions are 
too minutely detailed and given in rule-of-thumb 
manner-—while for the practical worker the book may 
serve as a useful reference for recipes not in constant 
use, but would scarcely be adequate for the needs of 
a learner. .\ larger amount of space devoted to the 
principles of the technique, even at the expense of 
some of the detailed directions, would have been pre- 
ferable. Ideas and principles are, however, only in- 
troduced in reference to the questions of art involved 
in the designs for various types of work. This is, 
perhaps, scarcely the place to discuss these questions, 
but the fine illustrations with which the author’s 
views are exemplified deserve special comment. Some 
of these, such as Fig. 15 (leaded panel), Fig. 31 (triple 
embossing), and Fig. 38 (electro-copper glazing), are 
particularly fine; the latter is also of special interest 
technically, as it illustrates a very successful applica- 
tion of an electro-deposition process to glass work. 
In this work the lead flanges or ‘‘calms”’ are 
replaced by thin strips of copper laid between the 
different pieces of coloured glass; upon the projecting 
edges of these bands ledges of copper are electro- 
deposited, Manges being thus formed which grip the 
glass and consolidate the whole panel. 

Scientific readers will be particularly interested in 
the manner in which the action of hydrofluoric acid 
and of soluble fluorides is utilised for the production 
of glass surfaces of various degrees of opacity, ranging 
from the ‘‘ dead white *’ of the pure fluoride to the 
practically clear glass left by the pure acid. .\s Mr. 
Duthie remarks, however, it is certainly surprising to 
find this etching process known by the trade term 
‘“embossing,”? a term which rather suggests the 
products of the pressed-glass factory. The glass in- 
dustry is, apparently, the victim of a very curious 
system of nomenclature; thus the term ‘ metal ’’ is 
always applied to glass, while such curious terms as 
‘“ambitty ’? (spelt ‘‘anbitty ’? in some places in the 
book), ‘ lJarrykin *’ and ‘‘cullett > are found in a short 
glossary at the end of this book. To the words named 
in that list Mr. Duthie should, however, have added 
another, which he employs, apparently, without being 
conscious of anything unusual—he refers to the 
process of etching away layers of glass as ‘‘ aciding ”” 
the glass--and this can hardly be regarded as a 
welcome or even a legitimate addition to the lan- 
guage. Similarly, the continual loose reference to 
hydrofluoric acid as “* fluorie acid’’ is not to be com- 
mended, although no doubt widely incorporated in 
workshop slang. 

In spite of 


these criticisms, and some further 
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defects from the literary point of view, the book is to 
be welcomed as an addition to the scanty literature of 
glass from the pen of a practical glass worker, and it 
will no doubt find many appreciative readers among 
those interested in decorative glass. W. R. 


ASTRONOMY, MYTH, AND LEGEND. 
The Judgment of Paris, and some other Legends 
Astronomically Considered. By the Hon. Emme- 
line M. Plunket. Pp. iv+199; illustrated. (London : 
J. Murray, 1908.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


N° archwologist denies that in the *‘ myth-making 
i age (whenever that may have been; we are 
still making myths now) our primitive ancestors were 
often struck with the appearance of the heavenly 
bodies, and made pretty stories out of them. But 
what he does deny is that, at any rate in the case of 
Greece, the majority of the myths, or anything like 
the majority, are of celestial origin. We know, also, 
far too much about the probable early history of the 
.Egean countries to believe for a moment that many 
Greek legends (as distinct from myths) are con- 
nected with the movements of the sun, moon, and 
stars. But the Hon. Miss Plunket finds an 
astronomical explanation for all legends as well as 
myths. She confuses the two; for her Achilles or 
Agamemnon are as unreal as Aphrodite and Hera, 
and all four are but symbols, so to speak, of some 
aspect of the heavenly bodies at some time or other. 

To the Greeks Aphrodite and Hera were as real as 
Achilles or .\Wwamemnon. Miss Plunket reverses the 
process. Both she and the Greeks are equally un- 
critical in their method! For her everything is 
unreal and astronomical. But why should not some 
of the myths, and a few of the legends, be astro- 
nomical, and the rest not? .\fter all, we are not all 
of us star-gazing now, and there is no proof that 
our “ myth-making ’’ ancestors were more given to 
the pursuit than we are. An archeological discovery 
has shown us that many of these astronomical ex- 
planations of legend are mere fantasy, as we fear 
much of Miss Plunket’s book is. There is far more 
earthy reality about these stories than she thinks. 
The murder of Agamemnon by Klytaimnestra and 
Aigisthos, in which Miss Plunket sees ** mythically 
chronicled an eclipse occurring at or close to the 
season of the winter solstice,’’ would be considered 
by the modern archzological historian to be a 
legendary reminiseence of a real tragedy of a particu- 
larly ghastly character perpetrated in the royal burg 
of Mycenz at some time during the period of Achaian 
domination, no more. \Why should it be anything 
elsey Why be astronomical? Why should the Greeks 
have woven all these cryptie legends about stars? 

To regard the Trojan war, too, as an astronomical 
myth after the discoveries of Schliemann is to exhibit 
a peeuliar point of view. Miss Plunket calls it a 
“conviction.”* ‘ Convictions’? are unscientific; they 
are merely inverted prejudices, and no _ scientific 
worker has any business to be dominated by them. 
We note, however, from many indications, that Miss 
Plunket would be scientific enough could she but 
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canceive the possibility that every myth and legend is 
not neeessarily of astronomical origin. With her 
suggestion that the Gorgon's head is originally the 
cold full moon we are in cordial agreement. We 
have then in the Perscus story a queer folk-tale of a 
sort of Jack-the-Giant-Killer who went up into the 
sky and brought the moon down, as the primitive 
mind, like the child-mind now, could easily conceive 
the wonderful person as doing. In this there is 
nothing astronomical; and the Medusa on the shield 
of Athene may very well be the full moon on the 
body of the goddess of the grey-blue night-sky, 
ydaveamis ’AGnyn; why not? But there is no astro- 
nomical complication here, only a general sky-goddess 
with the moon on her, as it naturally would be. 
Miss Plunket’s explanation of the term Tprroyévea for 
Athene as ‘born of Trita,’’ a deity of the Avesta, is 
at least more probable than the very doubtful con- 
nection with Lake Tritonis in Libya. The author 
makes other suggestions which will compel the most 
sceptical critic to read her work with attention and 
respect, even though he may differ toto caelo from 
its main contentions. 


H. R. Hatt. 


HEAT FOR ENGINEERS. 


Heat for Engineers. | Treatise on Heat, with Special 
Regard to its Practical Applications. By Chas. R. 
Darling. Pp. xiit430. (London: E. and F. Spon, 
Ltd., r908.) Price 12s. 6d. net. 


ee author who attempts to cover the syllabus 
4 outlined in the preface and contents of this 
treatise needs considerably more than 415 pages of 
the ordinary-size text-book in which to do that 
properly. Too much has been attempted, and a great 
opportunity has not been made use of to the fullest 
advantage. Some portions of the book are elementary 
to a degree which irritates; other portions are so 
advanced that needful and useful sections have been 
sacrificed in order to keep the size of the book within 
the usual limits. Clearly the author should have 
divided his matter into two volumes, one elementary 
and the other advanced. In the preface there is 
rightly expressed the opinion that “ the numerous 
applications of heat in modern industrial pro- 
cesses’? . . . do not “receive more than the briefest 
mention in ordinary treatises on heat,’’ and it is the 
avowed object of this boolx to remedy that omission. 
Yet ‘Practical Heat Engines’? are disposed of in 
sixteen pages, and one searches in vain for a mention 
of that most interesting and instructive heat motor— 
the Diesel engine. There is nothing about evapor- 
ators; a study of the action of multiple-effect 
evaporators especially conveys much that is useful to 
the engineering student. We obtain the impression 
that the book is meant for the student in physics, and 
not for the engineer. If that is conceded, then there 
is more reason for its contents. In any case, how- 
ever, space might have been found for dealing with 
the errors of the aneroid barometer, since the 
instrument itself is considered and described. An 
improvement in the arrangement of the contents 
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could be made with advantage. For example, pp. 119 
to 136 contain some excellent matter on pyrometers. 
It is advanced work. From pp. 276 to 355 we are 
made to wade through much that is quite elementary 
on conduction, convection, and radiation! 

There can be no question about the merits of two 
important sections of the book, viz. the chapter on 
calorimetry and that on pyrometry. Here the author 
is clearly doing work which pleases him, work with 
which he is both theoretically and practically well 
acquainted, and work whieh is done in a manner 
worthy of aj] praise. We can recommend our 
engineering students and our praetical engineers to 
obtain the book for the contents of these two chapters. 
Great care has been expended throughout in the 
preparation of the text, and although a few of the 
illustrations might have been improved upon, yet they 
are, taken on the whole, good. 

As we have suggested above, the title is misleading. 
The engineer will expect to be able to do without any” 
other text-book on the theory of heat engines. He 
will, however, require some other manual, and 
he will find, in consequenee, much overlapping. 
It must be made quite clear that the contents of 
“Heat for Engineers” is well written. The author 
has evidently devoted much labour and thought t6 
the preparation of the book. Considered individually, 
each chapter is excellent. The above suggestions 
have been made in no carping spirit, but in the 
earnest hope that engineers will obtain fuller benefits 
in the shape of a more practical text-book from one 
who clearly is capable of helping them to understand 
difficult problems. C. A. Situ, 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING. 
Highway Engineering. 
Goris (BNERY Wresdk 2 


By Chas. E. Morrison. Pp. 
J. Wiley and Sons; london. 


Chapman and Hall, Lid., 1908.) Priee ros. 6d. 
DIE 

il Text-book on Roads and Pavements. Ibe TE, IP, 
Spalding. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 


Pp. x+340. (Same publisher.) Price Ss. Od. net 


TIlE first-named of these treatises on highways 
was prepared by the author, who is professor 
of civil engineering at Columbia University, for the 
students there, “with a view to furnish a text in 
whieh the fundamentals of the subject should not be 
buried in a mass of detail,” and the endeavour has 
been ‘‘to outline and emphasise the basic principles 
which are essential to good highways.” 

The book is divided into ten chapters, dealing re- 
spectively with road resistanee ; roads made of earth, 
gravel, broken stone and other materials; the design 
of streets, and paving with stone, bricks, asphalt, and 
wood. It contains a great deal of useful information, 
especially to engineers having to deal with roads in 
new countries. The elementary principles of road- 
making are clearly set out, and copies of specifications 
suitable for different classes of roads are given. The 
illustrations are numerous and elear, and in some 
eases graphic, as, for example, the relative load that 
can be drawn with the same tractive force on different 
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kinds of road is shown by the number of horses 
required to draw the same load, this number varying 
from half a horse on a first-class road to ten on an 
earthen track. 

With regard to the repairs of macadamised roads 
in rural districts, the author emphasises the: fact, 
recognised by all experienced road engineers, that 


“the best results are obtained at a less cost by a 
system of continuous small repairs, and that to keep 
a road in an efficient manner, incessant vigilance is 
required, any signs of ruts or hollows being at once 
filed up.’’ 


As to trees by the side of roads, the author points 
out that, whatever may be the disadvantages of road- 
side trees, it has been the praetiee in the most pro- 
gressive road-building countries to plant trees by the 
roadsides. In France all roads having a width of 
33 feet or over have a single row on eaeh side, 
generally at distanees varying from 16 to 32 feet 
apart. In some countries in the rural districts fruit 
trees are planted for which the road authority derives 
a revenue by the sale of the privilege to gather the 
fruit. 

It may also be here mentioned that at the recent 


road conference at Paris it was agreed that, 
with a view to dust prevention, the planting 
of trees along the sides of the roads should be 
encouraged. 


The effect of motor traffic on the surface of roads, 
and the great dust question, whieh at the present 
time are receiving so much attention both by the users 
and the road authorities, occupy only a small space 
in this book. The oiled reads that are in use in some 
districts in the United States are, however, more fully 
dealt with. With the objeet of preserving the surface 
of the road and preventing dust in dry weather, oiled 
roads are in operation over several hundreds of miles 
in California and other States. The cross-section of 
roads subjeeted to this process is graded to an inclina- 
tion of half an ineh to a foot. Before being treated 
with the oil the surface is sprinkled with water, then 
rolled with a light roller, after whieh a harrow having 
three-inch teeth is drawn over the surface. The oil is 
then spread from a specially designed tank cart at a 
rate varying from 5500 to 18,800 gallons to a mile 
of road 16 feet in width, or, say, from one to two 
gallons per square yard. Oils having an asphalt 
base are best suited for the purpose, but all petroleams 
are used. The surface of a road treated in this way 
is fit for the trathe twenty-four hours after being 
dressed, and is found to be impervious to rain-water, 
the surface remaining hard and firm also in hot 


‘weather. 


The use of bricks for road paving, so frequently 
met with in Holland, has been introduced into 
Ameriea, especially in the smaller towns, the popu- 
larity of this form of paving being indicated by the 
fact that in a period of ten years, out of all the hard 
paving material used, 33 per cent. was of briek, 
43 per cent. of asphalt, 10 per cent. of granite, and 
g per cent. of wood. The advantages claimed for 
bricks as a paving material are: a geod foothold for 
the horses, efficient traetion, durability under moderate 
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traffic, absence of noise, and ease in cleaning and 
repairs. 

The second of the books under notice is a third 
edition, the first having been published in 1894. The 
aim of the author is 


“to give a brief discussion, from an engineering 
standpoint, of the principles involved in highway 
work, and to outline the more important systems of 
construction, with a view to forming a text which 
may serve as a basis for a systematic study of the 
subject.” 


The edition now published has been largely revised, 
and professes to represent the best recent practice in 
highway work in the United States of America. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters, two of 
which deal with ‘country roads,’ the information in 
which may be of service in our colonies and in new 
countries. The other chapters treat of road economics, 
drainage of streets and roads, macadamised roads, 


road foundations, brick pavements, bituminous 
pavements, stone and wood-block paving, and city 
streets. The information given is practical and 


useful, and covers very much the same ground as 
the book previously noticed. In the first chapter the 
author refers to statistics obtained by the Road 
Enquiry Office of the United States department con- 
cerning the cost of hauling farm produce to market, 
with the view of basing upon the figures obtained some 
conclusion as to the average saving resulting from 
the improvement of roads. The general conclusion 
arrived at appears to have been that, where the sur- 
face of an earth road is macadamised, the load that 
can be transported by the same number of horses may 
be doubled, if the earth road be dry and level; but 
where it is in a wet and rutty condition the load may 
be increased four- or five-fold. In many instances the 
economic advantage to an agricultural district may, 
by allowing the hauling to be distributed over the 
whole season, amount practically to a saving equal to 
nearly the entire cost of hauling by permitting the 
work to be done at times when other work is 
impossible 

With regard to the use of oil for preserving the 
surface of macadamised roads and for the prevention 
of dust, the author fully confirms all that is said in 
Prof. Morrison’s book. The quantity of oil used, 
aceording to the author's experience, is about the 
same as that given by him. ‘The results obtained by 
this process are deemed so satisfactory that the use of 
oil is largely extending. 

The author refers to the use made by the French 
road engineers of tar, either as a sufrace dressing or 
as tar macadam for the purpose of climinating dust. 
It has been found that the cost of maintenance of 
roads so treated is considerably reduced, the dust 
nuisance is minimised, and the life of the road pro- 
longed. The quantity of tar used for dressing the 
surface averages about one-third of a gallon to a 
square vard. The application of the tar is made 
about once in two years. At the recent road confer- 
ence held at Paris, the conclusion was arrived at that 
tar-spreading on the surface of macadamised roads, 
when properly carricd out, is an effective means of 
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preventing dust, and that it also protects the road 
surface against the destructive action of traffic 
generally, and specially of motor-cars driven at high 
speeds. The tarring of the main roads, where this 
system has been carried out in this country, has also 
been found to be very effective in preventing dust. 


PURE 

(1) Modern Geometry. 
Siddons. Pp. xvi+ 162. 

Press, 1908.) Price 4s. od. 

(2) The Analytical Geometry of the Conic Sections. 

IBY ide Rew IB, Mile AvSeNstiil, IDLID), IMD, Sikh esis. 

(London: A. and C. Black, 1908.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


(1) HIS boolx is an interesting introduction to the 
ideas and methods of modern geometry so far 
as required for the special examination in mathematics 
for the ordinary B.A. degree at Cambridge. It deals 
with certain properties of triangles and of groups of 
circles, with chapters on harmonic section, pole and 
polar, similitude, inversion, orthogonal projection and 
cross-ratios, with a glimpse at the principle of duality 
both in a plane and in space, but not dealing much 
with the properties of conics except in the interesting 
chapter on orthogonal projection. There is a good 
table of contents, and an index which is of great 
assistanee in finding where any subject is treated. 

The book contains a number of theorems, but is 
written largely on the heuristic principle, as in many 
cases proofs of theorems are left to the reader, and 
in some cases iniportant theorems are to be found 
only among the examples; e.g. the fact that if 
(AB, CD)=(AB, DC) the range is harmonic seems 
only to be given in Ex. 525 on p. 124. Such examples, 
which are mostly in thick type, must be treated as 
additional theorems. 

The method of selection of theorems, especially in 
the early part of the book, is not easy to understand. 
Thus, two trigonometric properties of a triangle are 
given, viz.@ sin A=6'sin B, &c., and a? =2?+ 2 — 26c cos A, 
why is not obvious, as they are contained in any 
trigonometry. It seems a pity that the latter formula 
is not proved straight from Pythagoras instead of 
being merely borrowed from Euctid, Book ii. It would 
be much more instructive, and would illustrate the 
use of signs in dealing with segments of a line as 
discussed in the authors’ first chapter. 

The great charm of the book lies in its suggestive- 
ness and in the exeellent collection of examples, many 
of which are arranged so as to lead up to the theorems 
folowing them. The conciseness of the book will 
probably prevent it from being the sole text-book, but 
on the other hand will be of great use in fixing the 
student’s attention on the leading theorems of the sub- 
ject, and in enabling him to master them. The 
authors avoid any use of imaginary points, evidently 
thinking them unsuited for beginners. 

(2) This fascinating book is the most complete text- 
book on the subjeet since the great work of Dr. Sal- 
mon. It is too diffieult to be read as a first bools, but 
for more advanced students and for a university course 
it is likely to be the standard book. The order in 
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which the various systems of coordinates are con- 
sidered is in some respects rather curious, e.g. tangen- 
tial equations are not dealt with until the last chapter 
but one, after discussions on cross-ratios and involu- 
tion and a chapter on invariants, the succeeding 
chapter being on covariants. <\fter Miss Scott’s brave 
and able attempt to introduce tangential coordinates 
to beginners, this seems rather a retrograde step. 

Then areal coordinates are introduced before tri- 
linears, because in the majority of cases the resulting 
equations are so much simpler than the corresponding 
trilinear equations. In spite of one’s sympathy with 
the reasons, and one’s pleasure in the author's treat- 
ment of areals, it seems a pity to depart from the his- 
torical order, which introduced the student first to 
abridged notation, which slid so naturally into tri- 
linears, thus preparing the student for appreciating the 
greater simplicity of areals. 

Indeed, in the present book the abridged notation 
that was so charmingly put in Salmon's treatise is 
to be found only in scattered places, with no great 
emphasis placed on it, at any rate until the fifteenth 
chapter. It is there, but it would need expert guidance 
for a student to appreciate it at its full value. In 
this respect, and in the treatment of reciprocation, 
Salmon's book should still be read. In fact, it is 
difficult to imagine a time when this incomparable 
treatise will cease to be a source of inspiration and a 
delight. 

The great interest of the present bool: lies in its 
masterly treatment of innumerable problems, and the 
use that is made of determinants at every turn. The 
methods of the differential calculus are introduced as 
alternative to other methods, but are not made an es- 
sential part of the development of the subject, as one 
would rather have expected nowadays, when all 
scholarship students learn the elementary methods of 
the differential and integral calculus. Probably this 
subordination or avoidance of calculus methods is due 
to the requirements of the Cambridge course. 

For scholarship work in schools, the better students 
could very profitably read a good deal of the earlier 
part, after they have mastered some easier book. In 
this respect it is somewhat like Dr. Hobson’s invalu- 
able treatise on trigonometry, only selected portions 
af which are within the range of reading of the 
majority of scholarship students. 


OUR BOOK SHELF, 


Formeln und Iilfstafeln fiir geographische Ortsbes- 
timmungen. By Prof. Th. Albrecht. Vierte 
Auflage. Pp. viiit348. (Leipzig: Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1908.) Vrice 20 marks. 

Tue object of this work, whieh has run through 

four editions, is to supply within a convenient 

compass the formule that are used most frequently 
in the determination of time, and of terrestrial coordin- 
ates, together with tables by which the application 
of these formulze can facilitate the ordinary worl: 
of an observatory. But the author has contrived that 
the book should be more than the mere collection of 
formule and tables. In an illuminating introduction 
he considers the sources of error which are likely to 
affect each class of observation, and uses his familiarity 
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with different processes to show how many of these 
errors can be eliminated or rendered harmless by due 
precaution in the manipulation of instruments or by 
judicious selection of methods of observation. In this 
way the treatise becomes a practical guide in those 
matters of which it treats. These include the formulze 
involved in the reduction of observations made for the 
determination of time, latitude, longitude, and azi- 
muth. The instruments may be used on the meridian, 
on the prime vertical, or in the vertical of the Polar 
Star; they may be altazimuths or zenith telescopes ; 
each finds its suitable application here; similarly, the 
particular methods which have been suggested to meet 
practical difficulties are discussed with the thorough- 
ness of the expert. 

The chapter on clocks contains much useful informa- 
tion to which Prof. Wanach, of Potsdam, has contri- 
buted. The tables of refraction have received special 
attention, incorporating the Pulkowa results. The 
numerical values, which very properly are not con- 
tinued below 80° of zenith distance, may not differ 
greatly from those of Bessel, but they are founded 
on more modern theories, and with improved values 
of the refraction constant. As might have been ex- 
pected from the author's long connection with geodetic 
work, references connected with the problems of the 
determination of longitude and the figure of the earth 
are particularly full. Indeed, in the latter section some 
of the tables can hardly be brought under the heading 
of ‘ Ortsbestimmungen ’’ as usually understood, but 
the tendency of all such compilations is to increase by 
the addition of tables and formula which have only 
a very limited application. Such tables have the ad- 
vantage of being at hand if wanted. 

It seems less defensible to cumber the bool: by other 
tables with which observatories are equipped quite as 
conveniently and with greater completeness in other 
forms. Those tables which give the squares of 
numbers up to 1000, or of the logs. of numbers up 
to 1960, or of trigonometrical functions of angles 
with no great accuracy, seem to us to be hardly wat- 
ranted in a work of this character. But we hasten to 
say that this superfluity is not gained at the expense of 
material more immediately connected with astronomical 
work, and so far as we have been able to test the care 
and accuracy exhibited in the compilation, it is possible 
to speak in the highest terms. 


Human Speech, a Study in the Purposive :lction of 
Living Matter. By N.C. Macnamara. Pp. xili+ 
284. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and 
Gore ttd., 1908.) Pricesss. 

Major Macnamara’s object in writing this book is to 

trace the gradual evolution of the living matter found 

in the cerebral centres on which intelligent speech de- 
pends. This is truly a herculean task, and one from 
which most physiologists and psychologists would 
shrink; and yet the author has succeeded in producing 
a readable book, full of information, and in many 
places both interesting and suggestive. There is not 
much said about human speech, either as regards its 
nervous or muscular mechanisms, but the author ap- 
proaches the subject from the standpoint of general 
biology. He traces the influence of stimuli on living 
matter, the effects of the accumulation of stimuli, the 
gradual evolution of the senses, the corresponding de- 
velopment in greater complexity of the nerve centres, 
more especially of those conneeted with the higher 
centres of vision and hearing, and the changes that 
coincide with the appearance of such psychic activity 
as we associate with the brains of man and the higher 
animals. Waves of sound, falling on the ear, *‘ reach 
the living matter forming his centre of hearing in such 
a form that they become impressed on this matter.”’ 
The sensori-motor auditory centres become related 
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to the living matter in the psychical areas of the 
brain, these react on the cercbral centre or centres 
for speech, and, in turn, these ‘* play upon the nuclei 
of the nerves supplying the muscles of the vocal 
apparatus.” 

In supporting this thesis Major Macnamara shows a 
wide acquaintance with contemporary biology—indeed, 
to such an extent is this the ease that the book can 
well be recommended as an introduction to this de- 
partment of science. The only criticism that may be 
offered is that there is rather a redundancy of state- 
ment, and not infrequently an exposition of matters 
that are not quite pertinent to the subject in hand. As 
exumples we may take the references to current specu- 
lations in physics, to Ehrlich’s chain-theory, to the 
description of karyolinetic phenomena and_ the 
changes in the early ovum, and to the exposition of 
new and abstruse notions about reflex activity. No 
doubt the author has desired to take a wide and 
philosophic view of the whole subject, even at the risk 
of introducing matter somewhat irrelevant. Still, con- 
ciseness is a virtue worthy of cultivation. This is an 
excellent additional volume to the ‘ International 
Scientific Series."’ The illustrations have been care- 
fully chosen, and there is a good index. 
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Exercising in Bed, By Sanford Bennett. Pp. 263. 
(San Francisco: The Edward Ililton Co., 1907.) 
Price 1.25 dollars. 

Ix the introduction to this bools, the author explains 
that he had been a delicate child and had led a 
sedentary office life, so that at the age of fifty he was 
dyspeptic, his muscular system was flabby, he was 
prematurcly old! By adopting the system of exer- 
cises detailed in the book, he claims that at sixty- 
seven he is a strong, healthy man, and has regained 
youthful vigour, and certainly the photographs repro- 
duced illustrating his condition before and after treat- 
ment show a very marked contrast. 

The author is an enthusiast, but the book is written 
in a moderate spirit which disposes to the accepta- 
tion of his views. He rightly claims that the functions 
of the body can only be carried on if they be used and 
exercised. Thus a gland or muscle condemned to 
inactivity atrophies; it is a physiological law that a 
certain degree of activity is necessary for the physio- 
logical integrity of an organ or tissue. In conse- 
quence various methods of physical culture are much 
in vogue, and are of considerable service in the de- 
velopment of the body and preservation of health, but 
tend to be unpopular owing to the time necessary to 
devote to them, and the individual who loves his bed 
cannot, or will not, rise early enough to carry them 
out. Mr. Bennett, however, declares that all the 
necessary exercises can be carried out while in bed, 
and we think he is right, and a quarter or half-hour 
may be well spent in healthy exercise without disturb- 
ing the ordinary routine. In some ways, in fact, the 
method has an advantage, as many muscles can be 
better exercised when lying than when standing, 
and in those who are getting on in years, perhaps 
with weal heart and diseased arteries, there is far less 
likelihood of over-strain. Combined with various 
movements, massage or rubbing of the muscles is 
advocated, and is very desirable. 

.\ series of exercises is detailed in the book, illus- 
trated in every case with photographs, by which the 
muscular system of all parts of the body may be 
exercised and developed, and most of them can be 
carried out without any extraneous apparatus. We 
have no doubt that the exercises suggested, if carried 
out, would be of considerable benefit, even if they did 
not actually rejuvenate or restore good looks, as the 
author claims. IRe Ue 1Bts 
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Cement Laboratory Manual. By Prof. L. A. Water- 
Dwi, Jeo, ieee, ce olde e ||. Willey eayerdl 
Sons; London: Chapman and fall, Ltd., 1908.) 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 


Tus is a book for the use of students who are learning 
the various physical methods of testing cement. In 
the main it consists of instructions for working out a 
series af “ problems ’’ by the learner during a course 
of laboratory tuition, as practised in the University of 
Illinois. The work is arranged much on the lines 
familiar to students of electricity at Finsbury under 
the late Prof. Ayrton, the operators working in classes 
with given apparatus and materials, and being fur- 
nished with directions how to carry out the experi- 
ments, how to record the results, and how to interpret 
them. 

For comparison of the results with what would be 
required in actual practice two useful appendices are 
given. One contains the report of a committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on the question of 
uniform tests for cement; the other is a report upon 
standard specifications for cement, by a committee of 
ihe American Society for Testing Materials. 

Determinations of the degree of fineness, specific 
gravity, plasticity, soundness, time of setting, and ten- 
sile strength of cements are the chief experiments set 
out. These are regarded as suitable for class teaching, 
and a student who worlss carefully through the exer- 
cises should gain considerable insight into what is re- 
quired in judging the values of cements by laboratory 
tests. The author, however, rightly points out that a 
considerable amount of practice, much more than is 
afforded by the laboratory course, is necessary to ob- 
tain uniformly satisfactory results. 

Theoretical matters are not dealt with in the bools. 
There are illustrations of the chief pieces of apparatus, 
and also some trivial pictures—a mason’s trowel, a set 
of scales and weights, and similar things—which are a 
mere waste of space. CaS: 
“Saint ’’ Gilbert: the Story of Gilbert White and Sel- 

borne. By J. C. Wright. Pp. 90. (London: 

Elliot Stock, n.d.) Price 2s. 6d. 

Tuis little book bears a most unfortunate title, for 
whatever may have been the virtues of Gilbert White, 
he was in no proper sense of the word a saint. He 
was an honest, excellent Englishman, with a 
“curious ’’ intellect and a generous disposition, but 
assuredly not more saintly than a thousand others. 
Mr. Wright says in his preface that ‘it is permissible 
to regard him as the patron saint of the little village 
where he spent the greater part of his life.’’ That is 
well enough, for it suggests no saintliness; but ‘‘ Saint 
Gilbert ’’ is most unhappy. The book consists of 85 
small pages, largely made up of quotations from White 
himself and those who have recently written about 
him. It will do no harm, and may perhaps do some 
good; and that is perhaps all that need be said about 
it. The eight photographs which illustrate it are 
unusually good, and so are the tail-pieces at the end 
of the chapters. 


Les Zoocécidies des Plantes d’Europe et du Bassin 
de la Mediterranée. Tome i. By C. Houard. 
Pp. 569; 1365 figures, 2 plates, and 4 portraits. 
(Paris: Hermann, 1908.) Price for both volumes, 
40 francs. 

Dr. Hovuarp deserves congratulation on the successful 

accomplishment of his task of giving a systematic 

account of the European galls. Of recent years there 
has been great activity in the study of galls, which 
are of equal theoretical and practical interest, and this 
scholarly and well-arranged catalogue, brought up to 
date, will be widely welcomed. It is an admirable 
piece of work. The author gives terse descriptions of 
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forming animals; he arranges the galls according to 
the families of plants affected; he supplies more thana 
thousand serviceable illustrations, a statement of the 
geographical distribution of each gall, and the indis- 
pensable bibliographical references. The second volume 
is in the press; the first volume deals with the galls of 
cryptogams, gymnosperms, monocotyledons, and the 
dicotytedons from Ranunculacez to Rosacew. The 
work will be a great boon to entomologists, botanists, 
foresters, and agriculturists. We hope that the author 
will not write finis to his magnum opus without dis- 
cussing, as he is so competent to do, the fascinating 
biological problems which are raised by the study of 
galls, crowning his work of description with an essay 
of interpretation. 


Practical Coastal Navigation, 
Methods of finding Latitude, 
Deviation of Compass. By Comte de Miremont. 
Pp. 88. (London: J. D. Potter, 1908.) Price 4s. 

Ix this small volume Comte de Miremont has collected 

an enormous amount of useful ‘«fe~mation and what 

might be called tricks of the trade, which tell the 
young navigator everything that has been found use- 
ful in coastal navigation after years of experience. 

The book is excellently arranged, and the explana- 
tions are simple. Besides the various chapters on 
actual coastal navigation, deviation and rule of the 
road, and weather forecasting in home waters, are 
most ably explained. 

The book should find a place in every chart-house 
and navigation school. Comte de Miremont is to be 
highly congratulated on having produced such a useful 
aid to mariners, and to those wishing to become 
efficient in this particular art. H. C. Lockyer. 
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The Radiation of the Active Deposit from Radium 
through a Vacuum, 


Wuen the radium emanation is transformed into radium 
A, the process is accompanied by the emission of a particles 
with a velocity of 1-70 10° centimetres per second (Ruther- 
ford, Phil. Mag., October, 1906). The portion of the atom 
from which the @ particle has been emitted, which con- 
stitutes the radium .\, must therefore be subjected to 
considerahle shock and recoil in a direction opposite to 
that in which the @ particle is projected. If we further 
consider that the mass of the @ particle is 4(11=1), and 
that of the active deposit of the order 100, it follows that 
at the moment of its formation this product must be 
travelling with a velocity of the order 107 centimetres per 
second. In ordinary circumstances, when the emanation 
is mixed with air ut atmospheric pressure, the radium A 
particle will possess only sufficient energy to permit it to 
travel a fraction of a millimetre before being stopped by 
collision with air molecules. On the other hand, at very 
low pressures, these particles should travel considerable 
distances without heing stopped by the rarefied air, and 
come to rest on the enclosure containing the emanation. 
These particles should, in fact, constitute a type of very 
casily absorbed radiation. It has been the object of some 
experiments which we have recently performed to demon- 
strate directly the existence of this radiation. 

The emanation from a fairly large quantity of radium 
was condensed at the bottom of a wide glass tube by 
immersing its end in liquid air. A brass plate, which 
just fitted into the glass tube, was suspended, in a high 
vacuum, a few centimetres above the condensed emana- 
finn so as to expose it to the bombardment of the active | 
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deposit particles being fred up the tube. After a suitable 
exposure the plate was removed, and its activity tested in 
the usual manner by a quadrant electrometer. ‘he surface 
of the plate exposed to the emanation was always found 
to be highly radio-active. 

Now this in itself would afford no evidence of the effect 
sought, for it is well known that when a large quantity 
of radium cmanation is condensed in liquid air, the con- 
densation is by no means complete, and there always exists 
in the vessel, above the condensed emanation, a consider- 
able quantity of emanation in the gaseous state. A plate 
situated above the emanation as described above must 
therefore of necessity become radio-active on this account. 
But it was always found that the activity of the surface 
of the plate facing the emanation was greater than that 
of the opposite side, and it seems quite certain that this 
excess of activity is due to the direct radiation of the 
active deposit on to the plate. The ratio of the activity 
of the surface turned towards the emanation to that turned 
away from it has been found, under suitable conditions, 
to be as great as 50 to 1. The exact ratio obtained 
depends, of course, on a variety of experimental conditions, 
but in all circumstances the activity of the surface of the 
plute turned towards the emanation excecded that of the 
reverse side. Moreover, by interposing a screen between 
the emanation and the plate, the excess activity collected 
on the surface of the plate turned towards the emanation 
could be completely obliterated. Experiments have been 
made at different pressures, and it has been found that 
the radiation is cut down to one-twelfth by traversing about 
S centimetres of air at a pressure of 1-15 millimetres of 
mercury. The same distance of air at 2 millimetres 
pressure is sufficient almost completely to stop the radiation, 

These experiments give rise to a number of interesting 
questions which it is not yet possible to answer with any 
certainty. In the first place, it seems probable that when 
the emanation is condensed at the bottom of an evacuated 
tnbe, the attendant phenomena must be somewhat com- 
plicated, for when in radio-active equilibrium the emana- 
tion will be mixed with all its decomposition products. 
At every stage in the radio-active series at which «@ par- 
ticles are expelled, some of the residual atoms should be 
fired up the tube. Although it is not vet possible to speak 
with certainty, it would seem that both radium .A and 
tadium B are projected up the tube on to the plate ex- 
poxed to the radiation. 

Another question of impnartance also arises as to whether 
the particles projected from the emanation are charged or 
not. Some experiments have already been made on_ this 
point with the object of deflecting the radiation by an 
electric field; but the difficulties are considerable, and no 
definite evidence has yet been obtained. We hope, how- 
ever, that these difficulties will not prove insuperable. 

S. Russ 
W. MakoweEr. 
Physical Laboratory, The University, Manchester, 
January 9. 


The Isothermal Layer of the Atmosphere. 


ly seems to me that in Nature of January 7 (p. 281) 
Mr. Dines successfully defends his simple, compact, but 
extremely ficient apparatus from the suspicions that have 
been levelled at it. The tests of the instrument before 
and after use show that it truly records the temperatures 
and pressures to which it is reduced. Mr. Dines is there- 
fore entitled to call for adequate discussion of the most 
marked outcome of the experiments—the fact that in nearly 
all cases the minimum reading of temperature is reached 
long hefore the maximum height in the ascent, and long 
after in the descent. To suggest that the thermometer or 
the barometer may be slightly out is really to evade the 
problem. 

Taking, then, the readings as fairly accurate, da they 


prove the ‘isothermal layer’? What are the circum- 
stances? To the best of mv knowledge they are these :— 


the instrument is screcned by a polished metallic cylinder 
open at top and bottom, the centre of which it occupies, 
and the draught of air produced by the up-rush and down- 
rush of the balloon is relied on to ensure that the thermo- 
graph, which is of light metal strip, shall take the 
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temperature of the air with which it is in contact. It is 
hard to suggest a better arrangement for getting some 
notion of the low temperatures which the upper air appears 
to delight in producing and maintaining in the most trying 
circumstances ; nevertheless, it is easy to show that the 
temperature of the instrument will differ from that of 
the air by a variable interval depending on the speed of 
the balloon, the density of the air, and the intensity of 
the radiation from carth, clouds, balloon, sun, air, and 
vapour. 

Suppose I wish to take the temperature of the feed air 
below the fire-bars of a furnace. If the current of air 
were sufficient, and the screening of the thermometer 
almost perfect, I might get a close approximation, but if 
the draught relaxed in speed or density, or if the sercen- 
ing became less perfect, the thermometer would respond 
to the radiation by which it was surrounded and rise above 
the temperature of the air. A ballon sonde is such an 
upparatus. It is in a warm situation, but is surrounded 
by an intensely cold medium. Jt is a speek extremely 
close to a great warm planet, and bathed in his radiations 
and refleetions—to say nothing of sun-rays, which some- 
times complicate the problem. The screen is open to the 
earth below and to the balloon above, and the instrument, 
though screened itself, follows in the wake of the un- 
sereened balloon and is fanned by the air that has passed 
over its heated surface. 

In the ascent the thermometer reading falls briskly, and 
soon reaches a figure which may be 100° or more below 
what it would stand at if it were sereened from air currents 
for a few minutes; but this gap between the temperature 
of the instrument and the temperature proper to its posi- 
tion cannot be extended indefinitely. The up-rush of the 
balloon attains a maximum velocity and declines, and the 
density of the air also rapidly diminishes. When the 
receipt by radiation equals the loss by conduction, the 
thermometer has reached its minimum, and enters the 
so-called ‘‘ isothermal layer,’’ the regularity of the occur- 
rence of which on the traces is due to the similarity of 
pattern of balloon and outfit and of the other ecireum- 
stances. I know that Mr. Dines contends that speed 
upwards or downwards can have no effect on the thermo- 
meter, but he takes no account of the circumstance that 
heat is constantly entering the instrument, and that it is 
solely the eurrent of air that keeps down its temperature 
by removing the intruding heat. 


It seems a pity that the following question stands 
barred :--Whvy is the material Arr so cold where the 
material balloon and other instruments would be so 
warm? R. F. Hucues. 


16 Westmoreland Street, Marylebone, W., January 9. 


Ir all balloon ascents had been made by day, | confess 
that I should be inclined to agree with Mr. Hughes and 
think that the recorded temperatures were due to radia- 
tion, but that idea is disposed of, to my mind, by the fact 
that the isothermal column of air shows just as plainly in 
uscents made after sunset as in those made in the day. 
At night the thermograph must receive some heat by 
radiation from the earth, and Jose some by radiation into 
space, but both amounts must be infinitesimal in com- 
parison with that whieh would be given to it by the sun. 
If, then, exposure to the sun does not seriously alter the 
temperature, and it does not da so even at the greatest 
height provided there is a moderate amount of vertical 
motion, the effect of the radiation after sunset must be 
utterly insignificant. That solar radiation in the ordinary 
conditions is not important is proved by the fact that if 
the balloon bursts, and therefore does not float, it is not 
possible to say fram the trace alone if the ascent was by 
night or by day. There have been cases in which the 
balloon did not burst, and the temperature at the top reached 
the freezing point of water. If 1 asserted that the rate of 
ascent does not matter, I must plead guilty to a mistake, 
but J think I said ‘‘ apart from radiation,’? and fT still 
believe that radiation at night to and from the bright metal 
of the thermograph is so trifling that the rate of ascent is 
of no consequence. There is also the fact that the up- 
trace, where the motion is comparatively slow, is identical 
with the down-trace where the motion is raoid. 
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An Electromagnetic Problem. 


Since the solution of the problem put forward by Prof 
Comstock in Nature of November 19, 1908, is apparently 
not obvious to everyone, will you permit me to point out 
that, so far as 1 can see, the difficulty arises, not from 
any peculiarity of the laws of electromagnetism, but from 
a simple misconception of the meaning of dynamical 
terms 2 

Prof. Comstock says that when an electrified sphere 
expands it loses electrostatic cnergy, but does not gain 
cither kinetic energy (for the sphere has no mass) or 
magnetic energy (for the resultant field due to the motion 
of all parts of the sphere is everywhere zero). Now the 
energy of a conservative system, such as is considered, is. 
measured by the amount of work which it can do on 
some external system in passing from its original to some 
defined Anal state; the amount of the work which can be 
done, and therefore the umount of the energy, will vary 
according to the external system which is chosen, and the 
prineiple of the conservation of energy will be true only 
if the same external system is taken In measuring the- 
amount of work that ean be done ut various times during 
the ehange. 

When he states that the magnetic energy of the expand- 
ing sphere is zero, Prof. Comstoek is taking as his external 
system, on which work is to be done, a system uncon- 
nectcd with and independent of the expanding sphere; but 
the electrostatic energy of the sphere with respect to such 
a system is quite unaltered by the expansion, if the system 
is either wholly within or wholly without the sphere 
throughout the expansion, and the change in the electro- 
static energy whieh ensues, if any part of the system passes 
through the surface of the sphere during the expansion, is 
independent of the discreteness or continuity of the electrifi- 
eation on the sphere, and perfectly consistent with the 
conservation of energy. Adopting such an independent 
system as that on which work is to be done, there is no 
relevant change in either the electrostatic or the magnetic 
energy. 

On the other hand, when he savs that the sphere in 
expanding loses electrostatic energy, Prof. Comstock is 
taking as the system on which work is to be done part 
of the expanding sphere or some system connected rigidly 
therewith; but then it is clear that in estimating the 
magnetic energy no account must be taken of the magnetic 


| field due to the motion of this part. Leaving out of account 


| every where, 


| cleetrostatic energy 


the magnetie field due to this part of the sphere, a simple 
calculation shows that the magnetic field due to the motion 
of the rest of the sphere relatively to this part is not zero 
but that the value of pwll*’Sx, integrated 
throughout the entire field, is equal to the value of the 
with reference to this part lost in 
cxpansion. NorMan R. CAMPBELL, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, January 16. 


Radium in the Earth. 


Ix the discourse entitled ‘* Radio-active Changes in the 
Iearth,’’ delivered at the Royal Institution by the Hon. 
R. J. Strutt, and printed in Nature of December 17, 1908, 
the lecturer advanced the opinion that the mineral beryt 
contained an hitherto unknown element from which the 
comparatively large quantity of helium present is generated. 

This interesting and remarkable conclusion has induced 
me to direet attention to a statement which occurs in a 
paper entitled *‘ The Heat of Formation of Glucinunr 
Chloride,” by J. H. Pollok (Chem. Soc. Trans., 1904, 
p- 603). Mr. Pollok prepared a large quantity of basic 
elucinum carbonate from 2000 grams of beryl, and during 
the preparation of this compound he detected the presence 
of another substance, the nature of which he was not able 
to ascertain. His statement us follows :—‘t This pre- 
cipitate consisted ehiefly of iron, zinc, and nickel sulphides, 
but another substance appeared to be present; its amount 
was, however, too minute to admit af any satisfactory 
conclusion being drawn regarding it. This sulphide has 
also been observed by Kruss and Moraht.”’ 

Prrcy EDGERTON. 

The Laboratories, 61 Cornhill, London, E.C., 

December 31, 1908. 
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PRIMEY & WEAN SIN We Sieh S Somes © Giria® 
HAINGEN is known to most of us only as a 


little station on the line from Schaffhausen to 
In the Jurassic limestone that rises above 


Constanz. 


Fic. 1.—Enxcavations at the main entrance to the Kesslerlcch in 1goz. 


the village, there is, however, a famous cavern, which 
in the last thirty vears or so has added greatly to our 
knowledge of Paleolithic man. 

The Kesslerloch has suffered by being somewhat too 
accessible. It is even visible from the railway em- 
bankment, and has attracted workers, discreet and 
indiscreet, from several of the adjacent towns. We 
awe to Konrad Merk, a schoolmaster in Thaingen, 
the recognition of the cave as a place where pre- 
historic records might be found. In December, 1373, 
Merk and a friend named Wepf began their excava- 
tions in frozen soil. Wepf took a number of worked 
flints and a carving in reindeer-horn to Prof. .\. 
Heim, in Zurich. On January 6, 1874, Heim himself 
visited the cave, and found the beautiful incised 
drawing of the grazing reindeer, which is now so 
well known through many reproductions. 

The present handsome memoir brings together the 
discaverics made from time to time, including those of 
Dr. J. Niiesch in 1898 and 1899; but it deals especially 
with the systematic excavations organised (p. 27) by 
the Schweizerische naturforschende Gesellschaft ‘and 
the Historisch-antiquarischer Verein of Schaffhausen 
in 1902 and 1903. Dr. Heierli, of Ziirich, was ap- 
pointed as director, and a very complete investigation 
has been carried out. Merlx published his results in 
1875. and an English translation appeared in the 
following year in London. Drawings of a bear and a 
sitting fox, incised on hone, were included among the 
objects found in the detrital heaps, and the originals 
are now in the British Museum. They are again 
ficured in the present memoir (plate xxix.) as a 
warning to collectors. The true drawings made by 
Paleolithic man at Thaingen are worked on polished 
reindeer-horn, or rarely on jet (p. 196); and the bear 
and fox are certainly in another style of art. Linden- 
schmit, director of a museum in Mainz, and well 
acquainted with prehistoric art, soon pointed out that 
t ar and fox were copied from a bool: for children 


t vad appeared in 1868. Forthwith a judicial 
h bei Thaing-n.' By Dr. J. Heierli, with the co- 
operati r auth Pp. vit-er43 with 32 plates. (Zurich: Neue 
aie AN der schweizerischen naturforschenden Gesellschaft. Band 
xiiii., 
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inquiry succeeded in tracing the fraud to an artful 
workman and an innocent schoolboy; but for a time 
suspicion fell upon other and far superior specimens. 
Heim, however, who is here quoted in full, proved his 
case for {hemeindeem: sam pio that 


curly tail was shown to have a 
most proper and straight one in the 
original; and the carved head of a 
musk-ox, one of the most valuable 
relics (plate xxxii.), has proved 
especially convincing. In fact, only 
three forgeries are now recognised, 
thanks to the very searching criti- 
cism which each object has under- 
gone, On plate xxxii., by the by, 
the numbers 5 and 6 should be inter- 
changed. 

Dr. Heierli’s own excavations 
were in the yellow loam, which 
must have accumulated during the 
epoch of the occupation of the cave 
by man (p. 60). The hearths in 
this show that successive groups of 
settlers came in, but all the remains 


are classed as Paleolithic, and 
mostly as Magdalenian. There are 
no signs of climatic alteration 


during this epoch (p. 213); but the 
water-level in the loam has now 
climbed some four metres higher 
than when the cave was first inhabited. The loam 
is regarded by Prof. Meister as accumulating, partly 


The 


Fic. 2.—Incised drawings on reindeer horn, from the Kesslerloch. 
two lower photographs are from casts in which t!e curved #.urfaces of 
the horn are brought into one plane. 
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in a shallow stream, while the last extension of the 
Rhine glacier withdrew from northern Switzerland 
(p. 50). 

\ full account is given by Prof. Hlescheler of the 
animal remains, which include representatives of the 
lowland fauna of pre-Glacial times, of an Arctic or 
Alpine fauna, now known to have been strongly 
present, and of a fauna proper to the Magdalenian 
epoch, suggesting steppes and tundras. The cave- 
dwellers fed mostly on reindeer, hare, horse, and 
ptarmigan, and probably had no domesticated animals. 
Among the more interesting remains found may ke 
mentioned those of the mammoth, the lion, the woolly 
rhinoceros and the musk-ox. Ge ah Ile Ge 
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V I. imagine that few, if any, members of the old 

Corporation of the Imperial Institute, which 
was dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1903, believed 
that within a very few years the institute would be 
able to produce the record of useful worlk which has 
just been presented to Parliament.t The policy at 
first adopted, and persisted in long after it had 
been discredited, led to a failure, in so far as the 
complete fulfilment of the objects for which the insti- 
tute was founded was concerned, and lent plausibility 
to the view that South Isensington was too ‘ in- 
accessible ’’? to become a centre of scientific and com- 
mercial information concerning the raw materials of 
the Empire. It has been amply proved, however, now 
that the original failure was not due to this cause. 
South IXensington is no longer inaccessible, and in 
any case the exact position in l.ondon of a central 
establishment, which has to be in close touch with 
distant parts of the Empire, whence its work chiefly 
comes, as well as with manufacturers throughout the 
United Kingdom, is a matter of secondary importance. 
Whatever may be urged against the South Kensington 
site, it has not stood in the way of the accomplishment 
of an increasing volume of work which, it is clear 
from the present report, must have taxed to the utmost 
the power and capabilities of the relatively small staff 
allotted to the institute. 

The new era dates from 1903, when the Imperial 
Institute was transferred to the Government and placed 
under the control of the Board of Trade, with Prof. 
Dunstan as its new director. This Government depart- 
ment seems, however, to have been primarily interested 
in developing in the city a Commercial Intelligence 
Office, and appears to have done little to facilitate 
reconstruction at South Kensington. The institute 
made steady if slow progress during this period, 
as shown by the report on its work presented to 
Parliament in tgo6, and received increasing support 
from the colonies, with the result that in 1907 its man- 
agement was delegated, under the Act of 1903, to the 
Colonial Office, representation on the board of man- 
agement being given to the India Office and the Board 
of Trade. 

It may be claimed that the present measure of suc- 
cess is the result of steady and persistent work on 
scientific lines, and is indeed the outcome of the foun- 
dation in 1896 of the scientific and technical depart- 
ment, with the assistance of the Royal Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851, who, however, ceased to 
contribute to the support of this department when the 
institute was transferred to the Government. 

The present report deals with each of the several 
divisions of the work carried on, but we need only 


1 Report on the Work of the Imperial Institute. 1¢06 and 19007. Colonial 
Reports—.\nnual Series, No. 524. By Prof W.R. Dunstan, F.R.S. 
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refer to that of more immediate scientific interest. This 
concerns the operation of the institute in conducting 
investigations and inquiries relating to the commercial 
utilisation of the raw materials of the Empire. 

This work has benefited the British manufacturer, 
as well as the colonial producer, as is shown by many 
instances quoted in the report. It is obviously of first 
importance that this scientific work should be directed 
to practical ends and made to tell commercially, so 
that, as a rule, the results are of technical and com- 
mercial rather than of purely scientific interest. 
Nevertheless, the members of the scientific staff have 
made a very creditable contribution to more purely 
scientific knowledge, no fewer than thirty communica- 
tions to the Royal and other scientific societies being 
noticed in the report. These relate chiefly to the re- 
sults of researches on the constituents of new vegetable 
and mineral products. The material placed at the dis- 
posal of the institute is so valuable and important, from 
this point of view, that, in the interests of science, it 
would be a wise step for the Colonial Office to enable 
the scientific members of the staff to devote more time 
to such investigations as these, most of which can only 
be undertaken successfully by such men with special 
training and experience, who are at present deterred 
from undertaking it by the pressure of routine work. 

We observe that satisfactory working arrangements 
have been concluded with agricultural and other tech- 
nical departments in the colonies, by which only such 
investigations are conducted at the institute as 
require special knowledge and experience, or are of a 
technical character needing reference to manufacturers 
at home. The colonies are thus left free to devote 
attention to such work as can best be accomplished on 
the spot, whilst relying on the Imperial Institute for 
the conduct of investigations which can most usefully 
be carried out by a central department at home. 

Brief mention may also be made of two other 
branches of activity. 

The ‘* Bulletin of the Imperial Institute ’* serves as 
a medium for the publication of the more important 
official reports of investigations, and also for the dis- 
semination of information respecting developments in 
tropical agriculture and the utilisation of raw 
materials. This quarterly publication is stated in the 
report to have a large and increasing circulation in this 
country and the colonies. 

The public exhibition galleries contain exhibits repre- 
sentative of the natural resources of practically all parts 
of the Empire. Their reorganisation has been in pro- 
gress since 1903, and new products, maps, statistical 
diagrams, &c., are continually being added, with the 
view of rendering the ‘‘ Court ”’ allotted to each British 
possession as representative as possible of its present 
economic development. The report mentions that 
special facilities are now afforded to schools, with the 
object of rendering the exhibition galleries useful as 
a means of teaching the geography of the colonies and 
India, and that these facilities are being taken advan- 
tage of to an increasing extent. 

The Imperial Institute in its new régime still suffers 
to some extent from the prejudice created by its false 
start. Now that it has justified its existence and 
shown that it can render services of great importance 
to the Empire, it may be expected that something 
further will be done to strengthen its general and finan- 
cal position. - The present report shows that its opera- 
tions are hampered for want of space. The arrange- 
ments made with the Government by the former 
corporation included the occupation of a portion of the 
building by the administrative offices of the University 
of London. In view of the increasing need, both of the 
university and the institute, for adequate accommoda- 
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tion in which to carry on their work, which, though 
entirely different in character in the two cases, is of 
great importance to the nation, the situation will 
before long require reconsideration, as new con- 
ditions have arisen since the arrangement was entered 
into in 1903. 


BALTIMORE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MOXIE MIKO 


HE sixtieth annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science and 
of the several affiliated societies was held at Balti- 
more, Md.,on December 28, 1908, to January 2, 1909. 
In practically all respects the meeting was the most 
successful in the history of the association. It was 
the largest meeting ever held, and the total attend- 
ance is estimated at about 1800. In addition to the 
several sections of the association, important meetings 
were held by the following badies :— 


The American Society of Naturalists, the American 
Society of Biologicul Chemists, the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, the American Folk-lore Society, the 
American Philosophical Association, the American Physical 
Society, American Psychological .\ssociation, American 
Physiological Society, American Society of Vertebrate 
Palwontologists, the .\merican Chemical Society, American 
Saciety of Zoologists, American Nature-study  Socicty, 
American Mathematical Society, the American Federation 
of Teachers of the Mathematical and the Natural Sciences, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, American Alpine 
Club, Association of American Geographers, -Association 
of Economic Entomologists, the Botanical Society of 
America, the Entomological Society of America, Geological 
Society of America, Society of American Bactcriologists, 
Association of American Anatomists, Southerh Society for 
Thilosophy and Psychology, the Sullivant Moss Society, 
und the Wild Flower Preservation Society. 

The address of the retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, Prof. E. 1. Nichols, of Cornell, was entitled 
“* Science and the Practical Prablems of the Future,” 
and was printed in an abridged form in last week’s 
Nature. It was an address of very broad bearing, 
written by an eminent physicist and at the same time 
by one engaged in university work. It contained a 
strong plea for research work in pure science at the 
universities. The addresses of the vice-presidents, 
that is, presidents of sections, were all upon important 
topics. Vice-president Wilson, before the section of 
‘yoology, spoke on recent researches on the determina- 
tion and heredity of sex; Vice-president Talbot, before 
the section of chemistry, spoke of science teaching as 
a career; Vice-president Crowell, before the section of 
social and economic science, spoke on the influence of 
science on investments; Vice-president Lovett, in 
mathematics and astronomy, had for a title ‘ The 
Problem of Several Bodies: Recent Progress in its 
Solution ’’; Vice-president Miller, before the section 
of physics, spoke on the influence of the material of 
wind instruments on the tone quality; Vice-president 
Bessey addressed the botanists on the subject of the 
phyletic idea in taxonomy; Vice-president Hektoen, 
before the section of physiology and experimental 
medicine, spoke of opsonins and other anti-bodies ; 
Vice-president Boas addressed the section of anthro- 
pology and psychology upon the important topic of 
race problems in .America; and Vice-president 
Landreth, before the section of mechanical science 
2nd engineering, spoke of governmental control of 
public waters. 

The addresses all through the meeting assumed in 
general an aspect of great interest. Dr. Bogert’s ad- 
dress as retiring president of the American Chemical 
Society was on the subject of the function of 
chemistry in the conservation of natural resources; 
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Prof. Muensterberg, as president of the American 
Philosophical Association, spoke on the problem of 
beauty; the address of the president of the American 
Society of Naturalists, Prof. Penhallow, of MeGill 
University, was entitled ‘* The Functions of the .\meri- 
can Society of Naturalists’; Vice-president Brown, 
before the section of education, dealt with world 
standards of education. 

The public addresses were of extreme interest. Prof. 
E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., of the University of Oxford, 
addressed a large audience on the subject of mimicry in 
the butterlies of North .\merica; Dr. Albrecht Penck, 
of the University of Berlin, spoke on the same night 
before an equally large audience on man, climate, and 
soil; Mr. W. A. Bryan, of Honolulu, gave a public 
lecture on a visit to Mount Kilauea, illustrated by 
moving pictures—this address was appropriate in 
view of the proposed visit of the association to 
Ilawaii in 1910. .\n important feature of the meeting 
was un address by Major Geo. A. Squier, of the 
United States Army, before the section on mechanical 
science and engineering, on the subject of recent 
progress in aéronautics, which was followed by the 
decision of the section to devote special attention to the 
field of aéronautics in its future work. 

Several symposia of great interest were held during 
the meeting. That given under the auspices of the 
section on sacial and economic science, on the subject 
of public health, was listened to by a large audience, 
and included papers by Dr. Wiley, on the nation’s 
pure food problem; by Dr. Howard, on the economic 
loss to the people of the United States through insects 
that carry disease; by Mr. Horace lletcher, on vital 
economics; by Prof. Irving Fisher, on the movement 
for health reform; and by Surgeon-General Wyman, 
on public health administration. The same sectior. 
held symposia on tariff reform and on stock exchange 
regulation. An important symposium was held under 
the section of physiology and cxperimental medicine 
on the regulation of physical instruction in schools 
and-colleges from the standpoint of hygiene. The 
section on geology held a symposium on the subject 
of correlation, in which the most eminent geologists 
of the United States took part, and the section on 
physics held a session at which papers of general 
interest to scientific men of other specialities were 
presented. 

Possibly the event of greatest general interest was 
the Darwin memorial day progranime, held on 
Enidays) January 3. Profs BaeB. Ponltongeake or 
was present from England at the invitation of the 
association to take part in the exercises of the day. 
Introductory remarks were made by the president of 
the association, Prof. TV. C. Chamberlin, of the 
University of Chicago, and the following addresses 
were given :— 


The theory of natural selection from the point of view of 
botany, by Dr. John M. Coulter, of the University of 
Chicago; fifty years of Darwinism: past and future ex- 
perimental work bearing on natural selection, by [rof. 
E. Bb. Poulton, of Oxford University; the cell in rela- 
tion to heredity and evolution, by Dr. E. 3. Wilson, of 
Columbia University; the direct cffect on environment, 
by Dr. D. T. MacDougal, of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; the hehaviour af unit characters in heredity, 
by Dr. S. W. E. Castle, of Harvard University ; mutation, 
by Dr. Chas. B. Davenport, of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; aduptation, by Dr. Carl Il. Eigenmann, of 
the Indiana University; recent paleontological evidence of 
evolution, by Prof. H. F. Osborn, of Columbia University. 


These addresses will be published in a memorial 
volume, together with the following addresses, which 
were on the programme, but were not read owing to 
the necessary absence of the authors :— 
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Determinate variation, by Dr. Chas. O. Whitman, of 
the University of Chicago; the isolation factor, by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, of Stanford University; evolution and 


psychology, by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University. 

At night on Friday, January 1, a Darwin memorial 
dinner was given, attended by about 300 naturalists. 
Following the dinner, addresses were given by Dr. 
\W. H. Welch, on the debt of medicine to Darwin; 
by Dr. Albrecht Penck, on the geographical factor in 
evolution; and by Prof. E. B. Poulton, on Darwin’s 
fife and character. Prof. Poulton was particularly 
happy in his address, and his visit to .\merica at 
this time and for this purpose was a great gratification 
to all the members of the American .\ssociation. 
At the close of the dinner a congratulatory telegram 
was sent to Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 

The association decided to meet in Boston during 
convocation week, 1gog-10, and the following plans 
were laid for future meetings: 1g10-11, Minneapolis ; 
summer of 1910, Honolulu; igti-12, Washington; 
1912-13, Cleveland; 1913-14, Toronto. The follow- 
ing officers for the coming year were elected :— 

President: David Starr Jordan, Stanford University; 
Vice-presidents : Section A, E. W. Brown, of Yale Uni- 
versity; Section B, L. A. Bauer, of Carnegie Institution ; 
Section C, Wm. MePherson, of Ohio State University; 
Section D, J. F. Hayford, of U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; Section E, R. W. Broek, director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada; Section F, W. E. Ritter, of 
University of California; Section G, D. P. Penhallow, 
of McGill University; Section H, Wm. H. Holmes, of 
Bureau of Ethnology; Section J, Carroll D. Wright, of 
Clark College; Section IK. C. $. Minot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Section L, James E. Russell, of Columbia Uni- 
versitv; General Secretary: Dayton C. Miller, of Cleve- 
land; Secretary of the Council: F. G. Benedict, of Carnegie 
Institution. 

Among the resolutions of general interest passed 
by the council were one protesting against special 
legislation against vivisection; another requesting 
Congress to do away with tariff on scientific books, 
instruments, and apparatus; and a third requesting 
Congress to enlarge the scope of the National Bureau 
ef Education. 

Much pleasure was expressed during the meeting 
at the very courteous action of the British Association 
in making the officers of the American Association 
honorary members for the coming Winnipeg meeting, 
and in offering to the fellows and members of the 
American .\ssociation membership in the British 
Association for the meeting on the same terms as old 
members of the British Association, including the 
reccipt of the report of proceedings of the meeting. 
It seems certain that there will be a large attendance 
of members of the American Association at the 
Winnipeg meeting. 


THE PROMOTION OF RESENRCH.' 


Ts question of the promotion of research is one 
which makes a very direet appeal to scientific 
men, most of whom have at some time or other been 
confronted with the difficulties raised by it. In a 
little volume which has reached us a scheme is outlined 
for the promation of scientific research, under which 
public money may be awarded to persons making dis- 
coveries prescribed by Parliament. According to the 
scheme, any person who has made such a discovery 
may apply for a grant, the application being accom- 
panied by a spectfication of the discovery. The 
specification is examined for formalities and for novelty 
of subject-matter, and afterwards all the specifications 
accepted in one year are submitted to an investigation 
1 ‘* 4 Scheme for the Promotion of Scientific Re earch." By Walter B. 
Priest. 2nd edition. Pp. iv+64. (London: Stevens and Sons, 1908.) 
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as to the nature and novelty of all the discoveries for 
that year, grants being then made in relation to the 
discoveries which comply with the terms prescribed by 
Parliament. 

It will be seen from this brief statement of the 
scheme that it bears a close resemblance to the grant 
of Letters Patent to inventors, and, in faet, the scheme 
is based on the Patents Acts. The patent law enables 
an inventor to obtain a grant, not of money, but of a 
monopoly, for a limited time, and by somewhat similar 
procedure the scheme enables a person making a dis- 
covery prescribed by Parliament to obtain a grant, not 
of a monopoly, but of money. There can, unfortun- 
ately, be no doubt that many discoverers have hitherto 
met with very inadequate remuneration, and that some 
have not been recognised at all. While it is doubtful 
whether the establishment of such a scheme would 
enable discoverers to be remunerated adequately, it 
would certainly provide for the recognition by the 
State of ‘t true and first discoverers,’’ and to this extent 
at least would diminish injustice and encourage scien- 
tifie research. It might also exert a powerful, though 
indirect, effect on manufacture, for if such a scheme 
had been established, and if Parliament had pre- 
scribed, say, discoveries relating to glass for optical 
instruments, how different might have been the position 
to-day of English manufacturers of optical instru- 
ments. 

The adoption of such a scheme could without doubt 
be utilised to accelerate the solution of some of the 
important problems of physical and chemical science, 
and many of the life and death problems of medical 
and biological science. 


AN INIESTIGATION OF THE SOCIOLOGY 
AND RELIGION OF THE ANDAMANESE. 


HE inhabitants of the Andaman Islands have long 
been recognised as one of the most primitive 
races of mankind. By their geographical position and 
their ferocity towards strangers, they were practically 
isolated from the rest of the world until 1858. The 
tribes of the Great Andaman, which constitute by 
far the largest part of the whole race, are rapidly 
diminishing in numbers, and are fast forgetting their 
ancient lore; the next half-century will witness their 
entire extinction. It was thus highly desirable that 
a full investigation should be made of these interest- 
ing pygmies before it was too late. Through the 
labours of Mr. E. Fl. Man and the publications of 
Sir Richard Temple and Mr. M. V. Portman, a good 
deal was known concerning the general life of the 
people, their language, and other subjects, more par- 
ticularly those of the southern tribes of the Great 
Andaman. Owing to recent developments in the 
studies of comparative sociology and religion, it was 
desirable that Mr. Man’s observation should be con- 
firmed and extended. 

When the Board of Anthropological Studies in Cam- 
bridge was entrusted with the selection of the first 
Anthony Wilkin student, it had no hesitation in ap- 
pointing Mr. A. R. Brown, of Trinity College, to 
undertake this important investigation. He started 
for the Andamans at the end of August, 1906, and 
spent two dry seasons of six months each at his field 
work in the jungles of the Andaman Islands. Mr. 
Brown was able to confirm a great deal of what 
Mr. Man had written concerning the southern tribes 
and to supplement this by a thorough study of the 
northern tribes of the Great Andaman. 

Measurements on the living subjects prove the An- 
| damanese to be a very homogeneous race, with little 
type. In 
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their social structure and magical and religious beliefs 
they are the most primitive people who have yet been 
systematically studied. The Australians, so often 
spoken of as very primitive people, have well-developed 
totemic and local organisations, a classificatory system 
of kinship names, and elaborate systems of myths and 
magical beliefs. The Andamanese have no system of 
clans, but live in small hordes having little cohesion. 
Their system of kinship terms appears to be ante- 
cedent to the classificatory system. Their myths and 
magical beliefs are equally simple and undeveloped. 
The Little Andamans are still leit for future in- 
vestigation, although Mr. Brown spent three and a 
half months with these wild islanders. As, however, 
there was no interpreter, the amount of progress 
which he made in learning their language was in- 
sufficient to enable him to pursue the investigation 
of their sociology and religion, but he has recorded 
their material culture. A. C. Happon. 


ODES. 


Tue third annual gencral meeting of the British Science 
Guild will be held at the Mansion House to-morrow, 
January 22, at 4 p.m., under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor. Mr. Haldane, president of the Guild, will address 
the meeting, and will be supported by Sir W. Ramsay, 
WG. B., LaRS., Sir hy Pollock, Bart.) Sir Aston \iebbe 
R.A., Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., Sir Boverton Redwood, 
Dr. Bovey, and other speakers. 


We sce with deep regret the announcement that Dr. 
Francis Elgar, F.R.S., whose scientific and practical work 
in naval architecture is of world-wide renown, died 
suddenly on January 17 at sixty-three years of age. 


Tue British Association will meet in Winnipeg from 
August 25 to September 1 of this year. The president-elect 
is Sir J. J. Thomson, F.R.S.; and the following sectional 
presidents have just accepted office :—.\ (Mathematical and 
Physical Science), Prof. E. Rutherford, F.R.S.; B (Chem- 
istry), Prof. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S.; C (Geology), Dr. 
A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S.; D (Zoology), Dr. A. E. 
Shipley, F.R.S.; E (Geography), Sir Duncan A. Johnston, 
K.C.M.G.; F (Economic Science and Statistics), Prof. 5. J. 
Chapman; G (Engineering), Sir William H. White, 
IMSGIBS  baR is.) ehl (anthropology), Erol. Ji, le Alsness 
T (Physiology), Prof. E. H. Starling, F.R.S.; K (Botany), 
Lieut.-Colonel D. Prain, F.R.S.; L (Educational Science), 
Dr. H. B. Gray; and subsection, Agriculture, Major 
P. G. Craigie (chairman). A handbook of preliminary in- 
formation, drawn up by the local executive committee, 
may be obtained from the office of the British Association, 
Burlington House, London, W., or will be sent to 
applicants enclosing 23d. for postage. 


A scm of 20,0001. hus been placed in the hands of the 
trustees of the medical school of the London Hospital to 
be invested to the best advantage, and the income from 
it to be expended in the advancement of medical research 
and the promotion of higher education in medicine. The 
administrators are the chairman, Mr. Sydney Holland, 
und two members of the acting staff of the hospital. It 
has been settled that the money is to be spent on in- 
rreasing the facilities for research, and not for the routine 


teaching of candidates for examination. The benefits 
der.ved from the gift will not be confined to those students 
educaud at the London Hospital, but will be open to 


qualified medical men from any part of the British Empire 
who are willing to give up their time to advancing medical 
knowledge within the walls of the London Hospital or 
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college. The donor of this munificent gift desires to re- 
inain anonymous, in the hope that ihe fund which he has 
thus started will be added to by others, and that in time 
it may become of such magnitude as to be of great use 
lo the present and to all future generations in the fight 
ugainst, and the prevention ol, disease. 


AN interesting summary by Dr. H. R. Mill of the rain- 
fall of the British Isles in 1908 appeared in the Times 
of January 16. The discussion is only a preliminary one, 
containing results of observations at ninety representative 
stations, and comparisons with the average of the last 
thirty years. A complete discussion of the data will appear 
later in ** British Rainfall,’’ but the author remarks, ‘‘ the 
laborious re-computation from all the dafa ultimately ayail- 
able rarely shows the preliminary estimates to be much 
in error, though, of course, greater detail] becomes 
possible.’’ The production of the present summary in so 
short a time reflects great eredit on the promptitude of 
the voluntary observers and on the staff of the British 
Rainfall Organisation. The figures show that the year 
was technically dry; the following are the percentages of 
the average for the general rainfall:—England, S., 86; 
Wales, 95; England, N., 91; Scoland, 98; Ireland, 101: 
British Isles, 93. The monthly values are, of course, much 
more variable than the annual; the author summarises 
them as follows :—‘‘ The collective rainfall of the country 
was ubove the average from March to the end of 
September. The dry October brought it back to the 
average, the dry November greatly reduced it, but a really 
wet December would have made it up in the end; and 
even with the moderately dry December the final deficiency, 
as has been shown, was not very great.’’? June was very 
dry in England, but less so in other parts. The rainfall 
for London (Camden Square) was 23-67 inches, an inch 
and a half below the thirty years’ average; but, the author 
remarks, London is a large place; the gencral average of 
the district ranges from about 23 inches in the low-lying 
parts near the river to at least 27 inches on the encircling 
girdle of hills. 


M. Astoxy Potxcaré has been elected president, and 
MM. Eiffel and Maillet vice-presidents, of the French 
Meteorological Society. 


Dr. Svex Hepin arrived at Stockholm on January 17, 
and had an audience of the King of Sweden, who pre- 
sented him with the Grand Cross of the Polar Star. He 
will give un account of his recent expedition in Tibet at 
a special mecting of the Royal Geographical Society to 
be held in the Oucen’s Hall on February 8. 


Ir is announced in the Chemist and Druggist that 
Baron Bessiéres has left a legacy of 3200]. to the Pasteur 
Institute, Paris, to be employed in scientific researches in 
accordance with special instructions he has left with his 
executor. 


Tre seventieth birthday of Prof. G. Lunge will he 
celebrated on September 15, and a local committee has 
undertaken to arrange a suitable commemoration of the 
occasion. Chemists who desire to be associated with this 
festival should communicate with Dr. E. Berl, Ziirich 1V, 
Sonneggstrasse 84. 


Tne council of the Institution of Civd Engineers, after 
consideration of the papers on Indian engineering subjects 
published in the Proceedings for the past session, has 
awarded the ‘Indian premium’ of the institution for 
1908, of the value of 33/., to Mr. F. P. Anderson, for his 
paper on river control by wire net-work. 
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Pror. E. .\. Mixcimy has left England for three months, 
accompanied by his assistant, Dr. Woodeock, on a visit 
to the zoological station at Rovigno, in order to carry 
on researches on the development of the trypanosome of 
the little owl (Athene noctua). All communications should 
be addressed to him at the Zoologische Station, Rovigno 
(Istria), Austria. 


Tue Geological Society of London will this year award 
its medals and funds as follows :—Wollaston medal, Mr. 
Horace B. Woodward, F.R.S.; Murchison medal, Prof. 
Grenville A. J. Cole; Lyell medal, Prof. Perey F. Kendall; 
Bigsby medal, Dr. John Smith Flett; Prestwich medal, 
Lady Evans; Wollaston fund, Mr. Arthur J. C. Molyneux ; 
Murchison fund, Mr. James V. Elsden; Lyell fund, Mr. 
R. G. Carruthers and Mr. Herbert Brantwood Muff. 


Derinc the past few days the following earthquake 
shocks have been reported :—January 13, Romte.—Earth- 
quake shocks at 1.45 a.m. reported over northern Italy. 
Two distinct shocks with a few seconds’ interval. Uienna. 
—Slight earthquake shocks at many points in the southern 
part of Austria, extending from Serajevo to Trieste. 
january 15, Cape Town.—Several shocks of earthquake 
have been felt recently in various parts of South .\frica. 
One was felt at Johannesburg on this date, 


Pror. Ricco, director of the Catania Observatory, who 
has just returned from Calabria, has stated to a corre- 
spondent of the Times that the quay and the houses at 
Reggio which stood near the landing quay of the ferry- 
boat have sunk considerably as a result of the recent earth- 
quake; the point of the new jetty was actually under 
water. The sea wave, he says, reached a height of 11 feet 
at Villa San Giovanni, 13 feet at Pellaro, and rather more 
at Lazzaro; at Catania it was nearly 7 feet high, and at 
Messina 63 fect, though it did more damage at Messina 
than elsewhere. 


Tue death is reported of Prof. G. W. Hough, professor 
of astronomy at the North-Western University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Prof. Hough was born in New York State in 
1836. After holding a subordinate post at the Cincinnati 
Observatory, he was appointed in 1860 director of the 
Dudley Observatory, Albany. In 1879 he became director 
of the Dearborn Observatory, Chicago, and professor of 
astronomy at Chicago University. He was appointed to 
his chair at Evanston in 1887. He published many reports 
embodying his discoveries, which were particularly con- 
cerned with double stars and with the planet Jupiter, and 
invented several instruments for use in astronomical and 
meteorological investigations. 


Tue late Prof. Tait contributed to Nature between the 
years 1887 and 1893 a valuable series of papers on the 
physics of golf. It is interesting to note that these scien- 
tifie articles are becoming a kind of classic, from which 
writers on the game quote with assurance. In Golf Ilus- 
trated for January 1, a contributor, by means of a search- 
ing analysis of Prof. Tait’s writings, shows how mythical 
must be the story, so familiar on all golf links, that the 
redoubtable F. G. Tait in 1893 disproved his father’s 
supposed dictum by driving a golf ball further than had 
been declared from mathematical calculation to be possible. 
So carly as 1891 (sec vol. xliv. of Nature) Prof. Tait had 
begun to see the explanation of the prolonged flight of a 
golf ball, and he was the last man to dogmatisc on a 
scientific problem which still demanded a complete solu- 
tion. It is said that he never denied the mythical tale ; 
but was the question ever distinctly put to him? More- 
over, it should be remembered that Prof. Tait enjoyed a 
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good story to the full. No doubt the genial banter between 
father and son when the historic drive was made goes far 
to explain the germ of the myth. 


Tue British Museum was opened on January 13, 1759, 
and therefore completed a century and a half of existence 
on Friday last. An interesting article in the Times of 
January 14 describes the origin and work of this great 
national institution. Jt is of particular interest to recall 
that Sir Hans Sloane, who was Newton’s successor as 
president of the Royal Society, was chiefly responsible for 
the foundation of the museum, and that the main lines 
of its present constitution are laid down in his will. He 
made yast collections of specimens relating to natural 
history and antiquities; and the Act of Parliament of 1753, 
to which the museum owes its formation, states that one 
of the objects is ‘‘ the purchase of the museum or collec- 
tion of Sir Hans Sloane.’’ The first directing officer of 
the museum, styled the principal librarian, was a man 
of science—Dr. Godwin Knight—known for his improve- 
ments of the mariner’s compass. Until 1865 the chief 
accessions were specimens relating to classical antiquities, 
but upon the death of Mr. Henry Christy in that year, the 
museum accepted his ethnographical and prehistoric collec- 
tions. In 1880 the natural history collections were removed 
to the new building provided for them at South Kensing- 
ton, and it is becoming evident that further separation of 
the museum and the library must be contemplated. Upon 
this point the Times remarks :—‘‘In the future the in- 
evitable and constant growth of the library will call for 
additional space, and the ultimate separation of the: 
national museum and the national library will undoubtedly 
come. Such a division is unquestionably more natural than: 
the present state of things, which we accept because it 
has been of slow and unnoticed growth. The separation 
of the natural history collections may be described as 
beneficial to both sides of the museum, and may well 
serve as a precedent for the Government in the future, 
whenever the question may arise.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has signed, says Sctence, a pro- 
clamation setting aside and naming the Ocala National 
Forest in Marion County, in eastern Florida, the first 
created east of the Mississippi River, and another pro- 
clamation creating the Dakota National Forest in Billings 
County, North Dakota. The two proclamations add two: 
more States to the list of those wherein land will be put 


under scientific forest administration. There are now 
nineteen States, and Alaska, having national forests. 
Before the creation of the Ocala, in Florida, the two: 


forests in Arkansas, the Ozark and the Arkansas, were 
the easternmost national forests. Practically all the other 
national forests are in the Rocky Mountain and the Pacific 
coast States. The Florida forest has an area of 201,480: 
acres, of which about one-fourth has been taken up under 
various land laws. It covers a plateau between the St. 
John’s and Ochlawaha rivers, and at no point is an eleva- 
tion exceeding 130 feet above sea-level obtained. The new 
Dakota national forest consists of 14,080 acres in the Bad’ 
Lands region. Its creation is important, for it means that 
an experimental field for forest planting has been secured 
in North Dakota, the least forested State in the Union, 
having only 1 per cent. of tree growth. The Forest 
Service expects to establish forest nurseries with the hope 
that in time to come the area may be re-forested by 
artificial means. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Institute of Metals 
was held on January 19, when a paper on the relation, 
between science and practice, and its bearing on the utility 
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of the Institute of Metals, was read by Sir Gerard Muntz, 
Bart. In this paper attention was directed ta the fact 
that among members of the institute are to be found 
manufacturers, men of science, and engineers. In some 
eases the three grades are enrolled in one individual, but 
generally it will be from the harmonious correlation of 
the three grades that the benefits of the institute will 
accrue. After summarising the demands made upon the 
time and ability of the manufacturer, and pointing out 
that often cause and effect are noticed and taken advantage 
of in practice, but the reason why never discovered, and 
so it happens that the road thus shown is not explored, 
Sir Gerard Muntz dealt with the work of the man of 
science. Given, he said, results, cause and effect the 
man of science, if he persistently devotes himself to the 
task which is offered him, will probably eventually arrive 
at the why and wherefore of the matter. The man of 
science, he continued, has the necessary time; his vocation, 
as a rule, is embowered “in that cloistered seclusion which 
allows of consecutive thought and reasoning out of obscure 
and difficult subjects.” No doubt a worthy tribute to the 
man of science on Sir Gerard Muntz’s part, but it would 
have been mare convincing had he made it clearer how 
the man of science he had in mind gains his livelihand. 
Referring to labaratory work, Sir Gerard Muntz said that 
without it nothing can be done; but, he went on, it is 
not sufficient for the man of science to demonstrate in 
the laboratory. Science must be reduced to practical form 
for everyday use before it can be made serviceable in 
manufacture. The practical worker has to depend on the 
man of science, and needs guidance in not too elaborate 


a form. 


SystemaAtic ornithologists will welcome a list of new 
generic names proposed for birds during the years 1go1 to 
1905 inclusive, together with records of a number of older 
names not to be found in the ‘Index Generum Avium.”’ 
The list has been compiled by Mr. C. W. Richmond, of 
the U.S. National Museum, and is published as No. 1656 
of the Proceedings of that institution. The additions to 
the ‘Index Generum’’ are about 350 in number, but a 
certain proportion of these rank as nomina nuda. 


A Paper by Dr. E. D. Van Oort on the birds of the 
Netherlands, published in vol. xxx., Nos. 2 and 3, of 
Notes from the Leyden Museum, is illustrated by an exqui- 
sile photographic plate af two male barn-owls killed in 
Holland remarkable for their pure white breasts, totally 
devoid of black spots. In one the feathers of the disk are 
likewise nearly pure white, while in the other those on 
the lower border of the same are tipped with orange-buff 
and blackish-brown. 


Tue Journal of the Royal Socicty of Arts for December 
25, 1908, contains the report of a lecture on the birds of 
India, delivered before the Indian section of the society 
by Mr. Douglas Dewar. After referring to the fact that 
India docs possess song-birds, and mentioning the fearless- 
ness and numerical abundance of Indian birds and the 
charm of hirds in general, the lecturer proceeded to discuss 
the scientific study of birds, more especially in connection 
with natural selection. 


ix the twenty-second annual report of the Liverpoot 
Marine Biology Committee, Prof. Herdman laments the 
decease of two original members of the committee (Messrs. 
R. PD. Darbishire and .\. Leicester), as well as of other 
supporters of the Marine Biological Station at Port Erin. 
He further deplores the lack of earnest and well-to-do 
amateur naturalists, who formed the main support of that 
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institution twenty years ago, and pleads the urgency of 
additional financial assistance if the work and publications 
(which yearly become more expensive) are to be carried on 
as heretofore. In response to a desire expressed by certain 
foreign visitors, Prof. Herdman has included in the report 
a detailed description, with plans, of the hatchery and 
hatching-boxes. The work of the institution has been 
carried on successfully during the year, although the 
problem of hatching and rearing lobsters has not been 
solved. 


No. 2 of the fourth volume of the Journal of the South 
African Ornithologists’ Union contains the report of the 
committee for bird-migration for the years 1906 and 1907. 
Although a very large number of post-cards was circu- 
lated, the replies received were disappointingly small, 
not ane out of roo schoolmasters to whom cards were sent 
answering the appeal. Six species were entered in the 
schedule, namely, the swallow, bee-eater, lesser kestrel, 
greenshank, stork, and white-winged pratincole, and re- 
ports on the arrival and departure of these and other 
species were received from fifteen stations, ranging from 
Cape Colony to the Orange River Colony and Transvaal. 
The dates of the arrival of the swallow range from 
August 28 (\mersfoort, Rolfontein, 1906) to December 6 
(Bethulic, 1997); the stork first appeared during 1907 on 
September 20, but the bulk of these birds seem to have 
came between November g and 24, while greenshanks were 
seen at three stations in the first half of October. The 
committee has sent out ansther series of circulars and 
cards, to which it may be hoped a larger proportion of 
replies will be reecived. 


ANOTHER issue (No. 1652) of the Proceedings of the U.S. 
National Museum is devoted to copepod crustaceans para- 
sitic on fishes from the Pacific coast of North America, 
with descriptions of several new genera and many new 
species. The author, Mr. C. B. Wilson, had the oppor- 
tunity of working at a very extensive collectian, which 
yielded very intercsting results. Although the number of 
new species may appear relatively large, it is stated that 
a great difference between the Atlantic and Pacific re- 
presentatives of these parasites is only what was ta be ex- 
pected, and but little was previously known of the latter. 
“The novelty of the characters of these new forms is of 
much fess importance than the close relationship which 
they show hetween species inhabiting widely remote locali- 
ties. ... There are close correspondences between the 
Atlantic and Pacific copepods similar to those found in 
other groups of animals, particularly, perhaps, in the 
fishes which serve as hosts for these parasites.” 


Tne first part of vol. iv. (zoology) of the report on the 
scientific results of the voyage of the Scotia during the 
years 1902-4, under the leadership of Dr. W. 5. Bruce, 


has been received from the Scottish Oceanographical 
Lahoratory, Edinburgh. From the start of the Scottish 


National Antarctic Expedition to its finish a daily record 
was kept of the ohscrvations of the naturalists both on 
hoard the ship and at the summer station. <A ficld nate- 
book, or naturalists’ diary, of the expedition was thus 
secured, and this record is reproduced with no material 
alterations in the work just published. The interest and 
value of this zoological log is increased by many very 
striking pictures of oceanic and Antarctic life and scenes, 
the thirty-three plates including no fewer than a hundred 
itlustrations from photographs. We propose to defer 
further notice of the work untif other parts of the fourth 
volume of the report of the expedition have reached us. 
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Tne editorial of the Indian Forester (December, 1908) 
is devoted to a well-merited eulogy of the services rendered 
to the Government of India by Mr. S. Eardley-Wilmot, 
the late Inspector-General of Forests. During the six 
years that he has occupied that post steps have been taken 
towards the better training and higher qualification of 
the staff, improved conditions of service, and the inaugura- 
tion of the research institute at Dehra Dun; further, public 
opinion has been moved to recognise the value of the 
forests and to appreciate the work of the forest officers. 


Quekett Microscopical Club 
published an account of an 
investigation, by Mr. A. E. Wilton, into the streaming 
movements of plasmodia of the Mycetozoa. It is 
noted that the movements consist of rhythmic alternating 
currents that reverse on an average about cvery ninety 
seconds, and it was found possible to superimpose on the 
normal currents special movements induced by tapping 
lightly on a cover-glass placed on the specimen. ‘Thus it 
is argued that pressure and suction or pulsations in the 
plasmodium are the cause of the currents, and it is sug- 
gested that such pulsations are probably indications of 
respiration proceeding in the organism. 


Ix the Journal of the 
(November, 1908) there is 


Tue subject of plant fasciations is treated by Miss .\. A. 
Knox in Publication No. 98 of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Fasciation is applied to that 
deviate from the normal circular shape, becoming more 
or less flattened, and that often show repeated branching. 
The plants investigated were Cenothera biennis, Ginothera 
eruciata, and other species of the genus. They produce 
rosettes of closely compacted leaves in the first year, and 
throw up flowering shoots later. ‘They may either fasciate 
as rosettes, producing lopsidedness of stem and leaves, or 
subsequently, when the elongated stems become flattened 
or branch. Four different methods of forming fasciations 
are illustrated, but in cach cause development proceeds [rom 
a special meristem. In all cases fasciation is attributed to 
injuries inflicted by insects, and the author differs [rom 
de Vries in considering that the tendency to fasciation is 
not a heritable factor. 


stems 


Tne third and seventh volu:nes of the publication Recueil 
de UInstitut Botanique Léo Errera, Brussels—to give the 
title as modified on the last volume—have recently been 
issued. This publication originated in connection with the 
purpose of bringing together the papers emanating [rom 
Prof. Errera’s laboratory. The third volume, containing 
contributions by several workers that were published in 
various journals during the years 1885 to 1900, indicates 
the wide scope of the research prosecuted there. Several 
papers by Dr. E. Laurent, notably the account of a study 
of the organisms giving rise to leguminous nodules, deal 
with the action of soil and fermentation bacteria. Cultures 
of the Mucedinew are described by Mr. A. de Wevre, the 
effect of external factors on kuryokinesis is discussed by 
Dr. E. de Wildeman, and the morphological articles by 
Dr. J. Massurt include a valuable thesis on recapitulation 
and innovation in plant embryology. 


To the Reliqguary for January Mr. J. 1. Cowan con- 
tributes an interesting paper on aboriginal American indus- 
tries. The chicf and earliest of these is basketry, which 
was found in an advanced stage when Friar Marcos de Niza 
visited the south-western States In 1539. ‘The designs are 
not accidental, nor do they represent the artistic concep- 
tion of the worker. Each has its traditional significance— 
the cobweb pattern being connected with offerings to the 
spider deity, the deer-hunt with gods of the chase, and so 
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spirits can find exit, instead of being confined to injure 
the owner. In the same way each colour has its own 
significance, red being the most sacred, as typifying the 
life of man. The transition from basketry to pottery, the 
basket being covered with clay to save it from injury by 
fire, can here be clearly traced. Pottery still maintains 
its ancient perfection only among the Hopi and Zuni com- 
munities, the former being specially noted for grace of 
design, artistic decoration, and faultless workmanship. 
The latest industry is that of blanket weaving. The arts 
of plaiting and weaving were known to the natives before 
the arrival of the European, but it is only since the intro- 
duction of sheep and goats that the craft of blanket weaving 
has been developed, with the result that the Navajos now 
admittedly make the finest specimens in the world. 


Miss E. H. Hatt has shown some courage in selecting 
as the subject for a doctorate dissertation at Bryn Mawr 
College *f Fhe Decorative Art of Crete in the Bronze Age,”’ 
while Dr. A. J. Evans is still engaged at Knossos, and 
other promising sites in the island still remain unexcavated. 
This art series, extending over some two thousand vears, 
begins with simple linear geometric ornament, notably with 
the zigzag motive. This develops into curvilinear designs, 
among which are motives resembling natural objects which 
gratify the primitive instinct for imitative art. Later on 
these exhibit increasing realism; but the non-imitative 
ornament is even more typical. By the Middle Minoan I11. 
period: this is superseded by pure naturalistic design, due 
to a local school trained under Egyptian influence. In the 
great palace-building age at Knossos and Phaistos con- 
ventional flower designs replace, in part, naturalistic 
motives. Lastly, we reach the stage of debased forms of 
naturalistic motives unintelligently copied, indicating not 
only lack of artistic originality, but the approach of a 
purely geometric style. Miss Hall's classification and 
analysis of the evolution of this school of art will probably 
not mect with general acceptance in all its interpretations, 
and her conclusions are always liable to be upset by new 
discoveries, but as it is accompanied by good sketches of 
typical examples it will be useful to students of this 
chapter in art history. 


Unper the title ‘‘ The Diet of the Hindu,’’ we published 
in November last (p. 42) a descriptive notice of a memoir 
by Captain D. McCay, in which he showed, in a systematic 
manner, and after thorough investigation, that a vegetarian 
dict has a deleterious effect on the metabolism and 
cfliciency of the inhahitants of Bengal. We have received 
from Mr. Bernard Houghton, of Sagaing, Burma, a letter 
in reference to this article in which he points out that the 
Bengalis live in a dump, hot climate, that dhall bulks 
largely in their food, and that this diet is rich in purine 
substances. He is inclined to attribute part, at any rate, of 
their malnutrition to these circamstances. He states that 
the Burmese, who are rice-eaters, are in the hospital re-~ 
turns free from the discases Captain McCay alludes to, 
and he believes that the same is true of wheat-eating 
Punjabis. In conclusion, he asks whether there is any 
evidence that these disvascs are prevalent amongst the rice- 
cating Chinese and Japanese pcasantry. In reference to 
these remarks, our reviewer, before whom we laid Mr. 
Houghton’s letter, replics that he did not deal with the 
inhabitants of the Punjab and of Burma because he is not 
aware that similar experimental and statistical evidence is 
available on the metabolism of these people. If there are 
any differences in the general metabolism of the two classes 
of vegetarians referred to, they may be due to variation 
in climatic influences or to the amount of purine substances 


on. Even a break in the design marks a place where evil | in the food, hut positive statements cannot be made until 
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comparative data and statistics are produced. In reference 
to Mr. Houghton’s last question, attention may be directed 
to the prevalence of the disease called beri-beri among the 
rice-eating nations, and that diet is an important factor 
was very strikingly seen at the siege of Port Arthur. At 
that date the Japanese Navy had abandoned their rice diet, 
whereas the Army had not, otherwise the two services fived 
under the same conditions; beri-beri still continued to 
decimate the soldiers, but among the saifors it was prac- 
tically stamped out. 


THE Meteorofogical Office has sent us the monthfy 
meteorological charts (1) of the North Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, and (2) of the Indian Ocean and Red Sea, for the 
present month. In addition to the usual statistical in- 
formation referring to winds, ocean currents, &c., prepared 
for the month in question from various publications of the 
hydrographic and meteorofogieal offices in this country and 
abroad, alf available space, both on the face and back of 
the charts, is utilised by data of much importance to sea- 
men. A cablegram from Canada, dated December 12, 1908, 
reported heavy, close-packed ice at Quebec and L’Islet. 
On the back of the Atlantic chart is reprinted a very 
interesting memorandum on observations of waves and 
swell, drawn up by the late Sir G. G. Stokes while he was 
a member of the Meteorofogicaf Council. With reference 
thereto, the remark is made that ‘f We learn from Sir 
George Gabriel Stokes that the low swells of deep water, 
which have fong periodic times, cause high roflers when 
they come into shaflow water.” 


WE have reecived from Dr. J. R. Ashworth a copy of 
an analysis of the meteorological elements of Rochdale, 
from observations since 1878, reprinted from the Trans- 
actions of the Literary and Scientific Society of that piace 
for 1908. The author has subjected the monthly means 
to harmonic analysis, and has computed six component 
curves for each element. This method discovers several 
interesting points relating to the climate of Rochdale, e.g. 
the fifth subperiod of the rainfaif formula exhibits a re- 
markably large amplitude; the author points out that ‘ its 
maximum occurs on December 29 and every suceceding 73 
days.’? A comparison with the rainfall at other stations 
shows, e.g., that at Stonyhurst an equally large value for 
the 73-day period is exhibited, whife at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge this subperiod is insignificant. This method is, 
generally speaking, too faborious for ordinary observers, 
but Dr. Ashworth's investigation will be of considerable 
use to students to whom the advantages of exhibiting 
results in the most concise form and the best means of 
calculating the constants may be unknown. Perhaps the 
greatest fiving advocate of the method is Prof. J. Hann; 
students wilf find much valuable information on the subject 
and on the meaning of the various parts of the formula 
in his papers in Himmel und Erde, vol. vi., parts viii. 
and ix., and Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, vol. xxv., pp. 40-65 (translation by Dr. R. H. 
Scott). 


Vor. xl. of the Transactions and Proceedings of the 
New Zealand Institute, issued in 1908, contains several 
Interesting contributions. Mr. R. Speight (p. 16), in a 
paper on terrace-development of Canterbury rivers, properly 
emphasises the importance of considering the varying 
amount of waste material supplied to the streams in suc- 
cessive epochs. Mr. A. M. Finlayson describes the interest- 
ing veins of scheefite and quartz that are now mined in the 
goldfields of Otago, the price of the dressed ore having 
risen in fifteen years from 2ol. to 1601. per ton. Dr. P. 
Marshall shows that the so-caffed gabbro of Dun Mountain 
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and he makes the interesting suggestion that this rock 
probably results from the digestion of an adjacent fime- 
stone in the peridotite magma which provides the well- 
known dunite. Botany is represented by nine papers, in- 
eluding Mr. D. Petrie’s account of a visit to Mt. Hector, 
5106 feet in height, in which the changes in the flora, and 
even in the characters of individual species, at successive 
elevations are discussed. Mr. H. Guthrie-Smith, in ‘‘ The 
Grasses of Tutira,’’ describes the struggle between alien 
grasses and the returning indigenous species over farm 
lands watched by him for twenty-five years. The fand 
has already become “ sick ’’ of the alien species, and, as 
its fertility lessens, the hardier native species tend to 
resume possession, and thus to redress “the bafance of 
nature.’’ There are twenty zoofogical papers, mollusea 
being largely dealt with; Mr. W. H. Webster contributes 
seven new species, which are figured. Strong pleas are 
put in for the protection of native birds, presumably with 
the exception of the kea, which Mr. G. R. Marriner again 
holds up to obloquy. This volume, including as it does 
608 pages and thirty-four plates, is a monument to the 
activity of the local societies and of the central institute 
that unites them. 


Everyoxe who is working at radio-aetivity at the present 
time feels the need of a standard of activity in terms of 
which afJ measurements of activity can be expressed. It 
was suggested three years ago by Prof. H. N. MeCoy, of 
the University of Chicago, that the activity of one square 
centimetre of a layer of suitable thickness of uranium 
oxide, U,O,, would furnish an excellent standard. In the 
December (1908) numbers of the .fmerican Journal of 
Science and of Le Radium Prof. MeCoy gives an account 
of the work he has done, in conjunction with Mr. G. C. 
Ashman, to show that such a layer has all the properties 
required in a standard. The oxide is easily prepared, and 
samples prepared from three different sources gave identical 
results. <A layer of thickness such that 0-02 gram goes to 
the square centimetre gives the maximum activity due to 
the a rays. The radiation duc to the B rays is small. 


Messrs. H. F. Axcus axp Co., $3 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square, have just issued a summary of cata- 


logues of apparatus for testing and correcting vision, 
relative magnification, actual magnification, projection, 


prismatic work, ungular and linear measure, and other 
scicntific observations. Of particular interest is the 
announcement of a series of demonstrations on the manipu- 
lation of the microscope and its accessories, free to all 
who care to avail themselves of them. These demonstra- 
tions should be of real service in showing what can be 
accomplished by modern instruments and preparations. 


Tue “ Seience Year Book and Diary” for 1909 is now 
available. It is edited, as in former years, hy Major 
B. F. S. Baden-Powell, and maintains the distinguishing 
characteristics to which attention has been directed in 
these columns on previous oceasions. Among other 
additions in the present issue may be mentioned a table 
of the vegetable kingdom specially compiled by Dr. Rendle, 
of the British Muscum. The frontispicce consists of an 
excellent portrait of Sir Willian’ Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
The book is published by Messrs. King, Sell and Olding, 
Ltd., Chaneery Lane, London, and its price is 5s. net. 


Messrs. Macmittan axp Co., Ltp., have published a 
new edition of Mr. T. A. O'Donahue’s ** Colliery Survey- 
ing.”” The book was reviewed on its first publication in 
Nature of March 11, 1897 (vol. fv., p. 438). It is onfy 
necessary to add that extensive revisions and additions 


consists of grossularite and a pyroxene or an amphibole, | have been made in the present issue. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


PeRIopICAL COMETS DUE TO RETURN THIS YEAR.—In a 
letter to the Observatory (No. 405, January, p. 56) Mr. 
Lynn directs attention to the periodical comets which may 
be re-discovered during the current year. 

Halley’s comet cannot be reckoned among those of 1909, 
for its perihelion passage does not take place until next 
year, but it seems likely that it will be re-discovered, at 
least photographically, before the present year closes. 

The only short-period comet likely to be re-observed is 
that generally known as Winnecke’s, because he, after re- 
detecting it in 1858, proved its identity with the object 
discovered by Pons in 1819. The period is about 53 years, 
and it was re-observed in 1869, 1875, 1886, 1892, and 1898 ; 
on the latter occasion it passed perihelion on March 20, 
so it should become observable early this year. In 1880 
and 1903 it was unfavourably situated, and was not seen. 


Tne CHANGES IN THE TaiL oF Morenouse’s ComMeT.— 
In No. 4297 of the Astronomische Nachrichten (p. 1, 
January 9) Prof. Max Wolf discusses the forms and 
motions which successively occurred in the tail of comet 
1908ce, as shown by measurements of photographs taken 
at the Heidelberg Observatory. 

Prof. Wolf gives the results of his measures of pairs 
of photographs taken at definite intervals, and shows that 
the matter forming the tail appears to have been expelled 
in waves, these waves being shorter than the similar ones 
seen in Daniel’s comet. The length of these waves appears 
to be approximately proportional to their distance from 
the nucleus, whilst their amplitude is still nearer pro- 
portional to their distance. 

Examined in the stereoscope, these wave-lorms take 
a screw-like appearance, the south-eastern edge of each 
condensation or cloud appearing to be nearer to the 
observer than the north-western edge. In general, the 
measures show that recognisable condensations travelled 
ae a greater velocity as they receded [further from the 
ead. 


Tur Macnetic Fietp 1x Sux-spots.—In No. 4, vol. 
xxvili., of the Astrophysical Journal Prof. Hale publishes 
a full discussion of the recent work which fed hin to 
recognise the existence of powerful magnetic fields in sun- 
spots. 

-\s_ previously described in Nature (August 20, 1908, 
No. 2025, p. 368), these fields were demonstrated by the 
appearance of the Zeeman effect in connection with certain 
lines in the sun-spot spectrum. Subsequent work has 
amply confirmed the conclusions then arrived at, and one 
or two difficulties have been removed. One of these 
difficulties was that certain doublets did not appear as 
triplets even when the spot was as much as 60° [rom the 
centre of the sun; another was that the iron line at 
A 6302-71 appeared as an asymmetrical triplet in the spot 
spectrum, and was accordingly classed as a doublet with 
an interfering line of some other element. Work on labora- 
tory spectra, carried out by Dr. King, has, however, 
shown that these apparent anomalies occur in the terrestrial 
spectra, and are therefore real phenomena due to the 
magnetic field. 


Tne Spectrum oF Mars.—The occurrence of the a 
water-vapour band in the spectrum of Mars, previously 
reported briefly, is discussed at some length by Mr. 
Slipher in the December (i908) number of the -Istro- 
phystcal Journal (vol. xxviil., No. 5, p. 397), and illus- 
trated by reproductions of the convincing spectra obtained 
by the author at the Lowell Observatory. 

Previous investigators of the question of water-vapour 
bands in the Martian spectra have been at a loss because, 
whilst visual observations were necessarily unconvincing, 
photographic observations of the most suitable region of 
the spectrum, the a band, were very difficult. Mr. Slipher 
used especially bathed plates, which gave good spectra 
of this region, and by taking a comparison spectrum of 
the moon on the same plate, with the altitudes of the 
planet and the moon approximately the same, he obtained 
indubitable evidence that water-vapour plays an important 
part in the planet's absorption. 

The photographs reproduced show the reinforcement of 
the a@ band in the spectrum of the ‘low sun ’’ as com- 
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pared with the ‘‘ high sun,’’ and then show the strong 
reinforcement of this band in the spectrum of Mars as 
compared with that of the moon; whilst, on the photo- 
graphs compared, the other lines and bands of the Martian 
spectrum are generally weaker than they are in the moon, 
the a band is, without any question, appreciably stronger. 

More observations are necessary before the amount of 
water-vapour in the planet’s atmosphere can be stated, 
but the results favour the existence of ‘‘ snow caps’ and 
a moderate temperature rather than ‘‘ hoar-frost caps ’” 
and a low temperature [or Mars. 


A Britpuiant Metreor.—Mr. TP. Evans, of Kettering, 
reports that he observed a brilliant meteor at that place 
on January 11. The object appeared at Sh. 1om, p.m., 
its head being very bright, ‘‘ like burning magnesium,” 
and followed by a tail 10° or 15° long; Mr. Evans adds 
that the meteor was seen low down in the west, and 
travelling in a southerly direction. 


CAMELOPARDALIS, CAMELOPARDALUS, OR CAMELOPARDUS ? 
—Prof. E. C. Pickering devotes Circular No. 146 of the 
Harvard College Observatory to a discussion of the proper 
spelling of the name of this constellation, named by 
Hevelius in 1690, in order that a uniform spelling may be 
rigidly adopted by astronomers when making references 
to it. 

After consulting the classical, zoological, and astro- 
nomical authorities, he concludes that the correct spelling 
is Camelopardalis. 


REPORT ON AFFORESTATION IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


‘THE second report (on afforestation) of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into and to report on 
certain questions affecting coast erosion, the reclamation 
of tidal lands, and afforestation in the United Kingdom 
has just been published as a Blue-book (Cd. 4460, price 
6d., Wyman and Sons, Ltd., 109 Fetter Lane, E.C.). 

It will be remembered that in March, 1908, the terms 
of reference of the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion 
were extended so that the commission should inquire and 
report ‘‘ Whether in connection with reclaimed lands or 
otherwise, it is desirable to make an experiment in 
afforestation as a means of increasing employment during 
periods of depression in the labour market, and if so by 
what authority and under what conditions such experiment 
should be conducted.” 

We propose to discuss the report later, and only give 
now the summary of the conclusions of the commissioners. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS. 


1) The natural conditions of soil and climate in the 
United Kingdom are favourable to the production of high- 
class commercial timber such as is annually imported into 
the country in very great quantities. 

(2) The afforestation of suitable lands in the United 
Kingdom, if undertaken on an adequate scale and in 
accordance with well-recognised scientific principles, should 
prove at present prices a sound and remunerative invest- 
ment. 

(3) In estimating the profits of sylviculture account must, 
moreover, be taken of two facts, the increasing consump- 
tion of timber per head of population all over the world, 
in spite of the introduction of alternative materials, and, 
further, the exploitation, waste, and destruction by fire of 
the virgin forests, especially those yielding the more 
important building timbers. Already a noticeable shortage 
of tintber supply has resulted, as is evidenced by steadily 
rising prices and depreciating qualities in all markets. It 
seems impossible to escape [rom the conclusion that this 
tendency will be continued and accentuated, and that a 
steady and a very considerable rise in prices may be looked 
for throughout the present century. The security which 
afforestation offers for investment is therefore likely to be 
an improving one, with a corresponding increase in profits, 
but, to avoid all that is speculative, this prospect has been 
disregarded in framing our estimates. 

(4) The amount of land suitable for afforestation, but 
not now under timber, in the United Kingdom may roughly 
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be put at a maximum of 9,000,000 acres. In determining 
this figure two considerations have been taken into account, 
besides elevation and physical suitability of soil. The first 
is that the value of the land is not in excess of a sum on 
which a fair return may be anticipated on the expenditure. 
This will naturally vary according to the productive 
capacity of the soil and the crop which it will carry. The 
second consideration is that the land could not be more 
profitably utilised in any other way. 

(5) A forest of 9,000,000 acres, in which are represented 
the various series of age-classes, may be expected to yield 
9,000,000 loads annually in perpetuity. The importation 
of foreign timber from temperate climates into the United 
Kingdom in the year 1907 exceeded 8,500,000 loads, or 
approximately the annual supply which could be expected 
from the afforestation of the above-mentioned area. 

(6) The withdrawal of 9,000,000 acres from its present 
uses would cause some gradual curtailment of food sup- 
plies and displacement of Jabour. Land suitable for 
afforestation is mostly devoted to the production of mutton. 
Calculations on the basis of the present consumption show 
that at most 60,000 tons, or 4:8 per cent. of the total 
home production of meat, or 2-6 per cent. of the present 
national consumption, would be ultimately displaced. As 
to labour, the employment furnished by the present uses, 
mostly sheep farming, to which the land in question is 
devoted, may be taken to average one man to 1000 <acres. 
This does not represent one-tenth of the permanent employ- 
ment afforded by the maintenance of a similar area of land 
under forest. 

(7) Systematic sylviculture aims at the production of a 
steady and continuous supply of marketable timber. To 
ensure the maintenance of these supplies the area should 
be divided for planting by the average number of years 
which the crop needs to mature; for example, if the Hfe 
of the crop be taken as eighty years, the area to be 
afforested every vear would, out of a total area of 9,000,000 


acres, be 112,500 acres. But a more rapid system of plant- 
ing may be adopted without seriously complicating the 
rotation, and further, some adaptation to the temporary 


fluctaations of the labour market is feasible. 

(8) The distribution of this 9,000,000 acres of suitable 
land is somewhat irregular. By far the largest areas are 
to be met with in the west and north of England, and 
throughout similar regions in Scotland. Ireland and Wales 
also contain a relatively large amount of this type of 
land. In the south and east of England, on the other 
hand, the areas in the aggregate arc less extensive. Great 
diversity exists in the size of these areas, some counties 
offering large contiguous stretches, while in others the 
areas are characterised by their discontinuous nature. 

(9) The administration of national forest lands should 
be entrusted to special commissioners. 

(10) In dealing with these lands, subdivision into distinct 
districts, with an executive and administrative subcentre. 
commends itself from various points of view. Thus focal 
employment would he afforded, local subsidiary industries 
would be encouraged, public recreation grounds would be 
provided, and, in connection with the establishment of 
such forests, small holdings would undoubtedly be 
multiplied. 

(11) Sylviculture in the United Kingdom is an enterprise 
which rarely appeals to the private landowner or capitalist. 
The prolonged time for which capital must be locked up 
hefore any return can be expected, the loss of rent and 
burden of rates over the whole period, and the absence of 
security for continuous care and management, act as 
deterrents. None of these objections applies to the State, 
the corporate life and resources of which lend themselves 
in an espectal degree to an undertaking of this character. 
If the State plants, it will certainly reap, which the 
individual awner can rarely hope to da. 

(12) If afforestation be promoted on a large scale the 
provision of suitable lands is the first step. For this 
Purpose a general survey should be made. and the extent 
and distributien of such lands ascertained. As a rule, it 
will be found expedient for the State to purchase fram 
time to time such areas as are destined for planting, but 


some preeress may conceivably be made slong the ‘lines 
of profit-sharing, in which case the owner would forego 
< Oye. 30 
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‘and other preliminary equipment, may be taken as Ol. 


the purchase price. Experience proves that, although 
much of the land required may be expected to be purchase- 
able by voluntary treaty, yet compulsory powers would be 
necessary to facilitate transactions where voluntary treaty 
had broken down. The principle laid down in the Smail 
Holdings Act of 1907 for the acquisition of lands should 
govern these proceedings as to arbitration, restrictions, and 
safeguards. Where private owners can satisfy the Forest 
Commissioners that they are able and willing to afforest 
under their supervision and to their satisfaction, and give 
an undertaking to that effect, compulsory powers should 
not be enforced against such owners so long as that under- 
tuking is fulfilled. 

(13) The value of Jand falling within the definition of 
“suitability "> may be taken, except in rare instances, to 
lie between 21. and tol. freehold value; but the average 
value of suitable lands, including the necessary buildings 
10s. 
per acre, and the average cost of afforestation also at 
bl. ros. per acre. If 150,000 acres be annually taken in 
hand, a sum of about 2,000,o001. would be needed annually 
to finance the undertaking. 

(13) Money expended in afforestation differs in kind from 
other calls on the national purse. It is a productive invest- 
ment of capital. To provide this capital sum out of taxes 
would be an act of unprecedented generosity on the part 
of the present generation of taxpayers in favour of their 
posterity. No stronger justification for proceeding by lean 
than a reproductive outlay exists. The loan should be 
based on actuarial calculations showing initial cost, 
expenses of upkeep and management calculated at com- 
pound interest over the whole period, and the value of the 
property when fully matured. Such actuarial statements 
we have given, which show, for the full scheme, that, 
after allowing 3 per cent. compound interest on all the 
capital invested, the approximate equalised revenue would 


at the end of eighty years amount to 17,411,000]. per 
annum, while the value of the property might be expected 
to be §62,075,.000!., or 106,993,000!. in excess of the sum 


involved in its creation. .\ smaller scheme, involving the 
afforestation of 6,000,000 acres (75,000 acres annually for 
eighty years), would show a profit af about 10,000,000!. 
annually, or a capital value of 320,000,000!1., being 
60,944,0001. in excess of the cost of production. 

(15) Coming to ways and means by which a Inan of 
this character may best be provided, a point of great 
importance to be borne in mind is that, although the period 
of rotation of a timber crop may be taken as eighty years, 
yet, after forty vears, owing to the value of thinnings and 
the receipts of some short-period craps, the forest becames 
practically sclf-supporting. Between the fortieth and 
eighticth years, the sales of timber will be sufficient to 
meet the annual charges, including the upkeep and the 
extension of the forest. After the eightieth year a large 
annual revenue will be derived. These considerations point 
to a free loun from the Treasury to the Forest Com- 
missioners; the net deficit to be met would in the first 
year be go,no00!. or 45,0a0l., according to the extent of the 
operation, and would reach its maximum in the fnrtieth 
year, amounting in that year to 3,131,250!. or 1,565,625]. 
After this period the deficit would be insignificant, while 
in the eighty-first vear the revenue derived would be 
17,411,000!. Or 10,000,000l. respectively, representing ahout 
3% per cent. on the total accumulated costs of the under- 


taking. 
(16) On the question of labour and its relations to 
forestry, the conclusions to which the evidence before them 


leads your commissioners are that the operations involved 
in afforestation vary in the degree of requisite skill from 
little or none in rough road-making and surface draining 
to a considerable amount in the planting. Your com- 
missioners wish to make it clear that they have in con- 
templation a scheme of national afforestation on economic 
lines. Thev have no hesitation in asserting that there are 
in the United Kingdom at any time. and especially in 
winter, thousands of men out of werk for lenger or shorter 
periods wha are quite ready and able to perform the less 
skilled work without orevious training. and with satis- 
factary results. There is a still larger class of unemployed 
who are capable of being trained to perform this or the 
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higher class of labour, and sueh men can, if desired, be 
recruited through fubour colnnies, distress committees, 
labour bureaux, or churitable agencies. Phere is, then, 
no need to accept inefficient labour with the object of 
affording occupation to the unemployed. The labour 
enploved in the national forests should not fall below the 
erdinary standards, and should be remunerated at the 
ordinary rate of the district for similar labour. Subject to 
the requisite standard of efficiency being attained, prefer- 
enee should be given to those temporarily or permanently 
unemployed in the district, especially where evidence of 
such efficiency can be furnished by public or private 
agencies for the reclamation and training of the 
unemployed class. 

(17) To establish afforestation on commercial lines docs 


not, however, preclude its being used as an instrument of | 


social regeneration. .1 brnad yiew of economics cannot 
exclude from its cognisance the graye national charge 
which unemployment with all its concomitant results 
involves, to say nothing of the personal deterioration by 
which it is often accompanied. Sylviculture is not un- 
suitable for building up the moral and physical fibre of 
even the most depressed of the unemployed classes, and its 
agency may well be invoked for this purpose, and advantage 
taken of its healthy and wholesome influences, provided 
that any additional expense incurred by the employment 
of fess efficient labour be defrayed from a separate 
account. 

(18) In estimating the amnunt of employment furnished 
by afforestation, it is well to distinguish between the 
temporary tabour involved in the creation of the forest 
and the permanent labour needed for its maintenance. 
Taking varying circumstanees into consideration, it may 
be said that, on the average, it will take twelve men to 
afforest 100 acres in the planting season of four to five 
months, and that every 100 acres afforested will provide 
permanent employment for at least one man. If 150,000 
acres be annually taken in hand, the labour of 18,000 men 
will be needed, and permanent employment will in due 
course be afforded to 15300 men, rising by an additional 
1500 every year until the end of the rotation. The number 
permanently employed would then approach 100,000. The 
labour absorbed by felling and converting timber, to say 
nothing of subsidiary industries which spring up around a 
timber supply, has been considered too remote to warrant 
detailed estimation, but there is undoubtedly a large field 
of employment in this connection. It is important to 
remember that, on the basis of 1,000,001. being annually 
spent on the operations of afforestation, apart from the 
enst of the land, employment would be afforded, directly 
and indirectly, to many more than 18,000 men. Indeed, 
the number employed may be roughly taken to be repre- 
sented by about double that figure. For the incidental 
occupations, such as building, the making of implements, 
the provision of materials, &c., all involve the employment 
of additional labour. 

(19) \ special advantage of forestry in relation ta 
Jabour is that it offers a new souree of emplovment. The 
labour connected with timber and timber products imported 
into the country is performed abroad, and thousands of 
families are maintained on the produce of the labour 
associated with the timber industry. Another advantage 
bound up with the extension of sylviculture is that the 
market for its produce is sa great that it is incon- 
ceivable that it could seriously interfere with the out- 
put from nrivate woodlands, and no difficulty of 
competition between the State and individuals need be 
apprehended. 

(2n) The acquisition of grazing areas, private or common, 
for sylviculture might necessitate a modification of the 
existing agricultural system on certain farms. It is un- 
reasonable to supnose that the remaining fowland areas 
on such farms could nat, in many cases, either be adapted 
to other forms of agriculture or be profitably utilised for 
small holdings. Further, the conversion of comparatively 
unprofitable lands inta forests enhances the nroductiveness 
of the adiacent areas, and should materially assist the 
emall holdings movement. Jt has also the advantage of 
furnishing winter employment to small holders. 
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SCIENCE MASTERS IN CONFERENCE. 


THe Association of Public Sehool Science Masters held 

its ninth annual meeting at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School on January 12, under the presidency of Sir Clifford 
Allbutt, K.C.B., F.R.S., who delivered an address entitled 
“The Funetion of Science in Education.” 

‘“1f,"' he said, ‘‘ our fathers looked out from a darker 
world upon a narrower dawn, it was upon an_ intenser 
light and a nearer vision than ours. We know better 
where we are, it is true; we can sec more—we certainly 
run after more; but are we pressing as keenly forward on 
the line of promise? We are cutting and paving the road 
better for the throng upon the route; but the engineer 
who maps and makes the road may be too busy to regard 
the forerunners who, heedfess of moss and reck, are ery- 
ing to the multitude to cast aside every weight and race 
forwards to the light. Still, both prophet and engineer 
are needful to us, and it is a straight and business-like 
inquiry for men of science to ask themselves how far 
they are engineers, how far prophcts. 

“The home and the schoo! should develop the service ol 
the child, the imagination of the child, his intellect, and 
his ethics. Morals cannot yet be explained to him scien- 
tifically; the help of science to ethics will be recognised 
later. If scientific training docs not generate the passion 
fnr righteousness, by its ordinances these aspirations are 
directed and fortified. Until the conceptions of modern 
science had permeated us, we had no full sense of the 
unity of society nor of our duty to our neighbour. — As 
naw the survival of the fittest has become an emulation, 
not of individuals, but of social groups, it is the most 
coherent groups which will govern the carth. In_ science 
may be discovered the sanctions of simplicity, sincerity, 
and brotherhood to chasten a Juxurious age, such as in 
former times literature alone, even an Augustan literature, 
failed to regenerate. 

“AVhat do we mean by science? We do not contemplate 
experimental science only, we include the pristine idea of 
all orderly knowledge, of analysis of concepts for the con- 
struction of systems of affirmative propositions. There is 
no branch of education, or of the business of life for which 
it is to fit us, which science is not busily re-handling, re- 
modelling, and re-interpreting. This is not to say that the 
methods you and [ represent are to become sole masters 
of mankind. Action may be siecklied o'er by too much 
thought, by too much analysis, and herein is engendered 
that distrust—reasonable and  unreasonable—which the 
humanist has always felt of the man of science. The 
humanist winces to see the flower of literature stiffened 
into a diagram. My point of view demands the pursuit 


of what is called ‘classical’ culture, not as in itself 
education, but as a constituent of education. 
“The British boy, generically speaking, is a very 


matter-of-fact little person; very serious, very curious, and 
very handy. Tt is from his great example man that he 
may learn flippancy, satiety, mental inertia. In our educa- 
tional methods do we foster the precious seriousness of 
the boy? Do we feed his curiosity, or do we snub and 
disgust it, so that when he leaves school all or much of 
his natural ardour for knowledge is blighted? All school- 
masters must learn, what the science-master can teach 
them, that, if by his own hands the boy can contrive no 
great art, yet it is Immediately by promoting the activity 
and precision of his nervomuscular system that nature 18 
huilding up, not his practical brain only, but also much 
af the hive of his mind—not to mention the congruities 
al hodily sanity. The hoy will tolerate drudgery if his 
seriousness is not fatigued, and if his eves are lifted con- 
tinually over the dry intermediate task ta realise what 
he is to see at the end of the hard high raad. Ele must be 
Ied, nat only to do the right things, but also to eniov 
them, (By the way, is there a public-school plaving-field 
in England which has been accurately surveyed and mapned 
by the hovs?) The boy’s curiosity might be better 
cherished bv a more comprehensive literary outlook. By 
the new history, the new archaalogy, the new geography, 
the ‘classies* are indeed becoming more of a living sub- 
ject; we are bold enough to claim that it is by science 
that these changes have been wrought, and that, with- 
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out Icaving other studies undone, natural scicice taught 
by masters who retain the kecn curiosity of the boy, who 
are still as serious as the boy, and who can beat him 
in handiness and research, is an integral part of cduca- 
tion. It is eminently fitted to cherish his seriousness, to 
develop his curiosity into research, and to multiply his 
formative dexterities. 

‘1 admit a little bias against abstract science for boys. 
Some mathematics must enter into the curriculum; but 
my impression is that most schoolboys are almost as in- 
capable of abstraction as terriers. Some older boys can 
get no inconsiderable grip on universals; but it is a 
topsy-turvy education which begins with universals and 
ends with a few particulars. For most boys natural 
history and mechanics may prove more congenial than 
chemistry. 

‘Science is not a hobby, nor even a modern system of 
utifitarian ingenuity; it is a way of observing and inter- 
preting everything, including refigion. In later fife, most 
of us have to concentrate upon specific studies or crafts; 
but while [ plead for even more differentiation for the 
various boy than at present he has, I protest that to 
box otf ‘ science * artificially on a ‘ modern’ or any other 
‘side’ is to perpetuate an unnatural schism. An cdnca- 
tion which is not modern is an anachronism. 1 do not 
desire to see headmasters morc specifically scientific than 
linguistic ; but he who is to mould a school should inspire 
it as a whofe, and be in full and understanding sympathy 
with every part and function of it. If he only knows 
so much of science as to misunderstand it, or just to 
tolerate it, the educationaf mill will continue to throw 
out, to the right and to the Ieft, batches of half-educated 
men,”” 

Mr. L. Cumming, in moving a vote of thanks, took 
the opportunity to point out that their boys had to pass 
examinations, and that cxaminers set questions on 
“abstract science.’? fr. Garnett, in seconding the vote, 
directed attention to the fact that some boys can learn 
from reading, some from tactile perceptions. We should 
be ready to gain access to the mental citadel by the par- 
ticular gate which happened to be open. In ‘his reply, 
the president said that there will be a great saving of 
time when the scientific spirit gets possession of the 
school and compefs coordination in teaching. The uni- 
versities were partly to blame for the perpetuation of the 
segregation of schoolboys into classical, modern, and other 
sides, as their prizes are on the side of Greek and Latin. 

Mr. M. D. Hill gave an account of the anthropometric 
work which has been carried on for fifteen months at 
Eton. Anthropometry includes psychological and physio- 
logical characters as well as morphological, tracing corre- 
lations between characters while examining the effect nf 
enviranment. Psychologists, ethnologists, and statesmen 
require data which must be obtained from anthropometry. 
Mready the examination of 500,000 children in Scotland 
as to colnur of hair and eyes has solved problems of race- 
migration. Their worl at Eton was connected with 
medical inspection. Instructions for practical work could 
be found in the report of the committee of Section HI of 
the British Association, 1908. Mr. Gray, as secretary to 
this committee, expressed the hope that public schools 
would take up the inquiry so as to make it national in 
scope. We want an andit of national physique. Mr. Karl 
(Yonbridge) had found the value of such observations from 
the schoolmastcr’s point of view, as they make possible 
the detection of defects, and in his experience remedial 
treatment has resufted in the improvement of the physical 
tone and alertness of boys. 

In the afternoon there was a discussion on the British 
Association report on the sequence of science studies in 
boys’ schools. Mr. G. F. Danicll introduced the subject. 
saying that the inquiry had shown the existence of general 
‘greeiment as to the subiects to be taught and as to their 
sequence, but that great diversity of opinian and practice 
exists in regard to methods. This diversity was approved ; 
the teacher's liberty should be preserved and the influence 
of external examinations restricted. Mr. W. D. Eggar 
(Eton) spoke of the growth of geography as a_ school 
Subject. This quite desirable growth had made the sub- 
ject tao wide for one teacher ; he advocated putting physio- 
graphy into the science course, and leaving commercial 
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and historical aspects to be oealt with by other than 
““ science ’’ masters. Mr. R. G. Durrant (Marlborough) 
read a paper on teaching the nature of solution in schools, 
and advocated the introduction of the tonic theory as soon 
as the boys had some idea of atoms and molecules. Mr. 
G. H. Martin (Bradford) gave an account of his science 
course for boys on the classical side. He had found most 
successful results from geology, and he concfuded that the 
only form of science suitable to such hoys was one which, 
besides being of immediate application, furnishes the basis 
of an after-school hobby and permanentiy enlarges the 
mental outlook. A discussion followed, in which Sir 
Clifford Allbutt, Prof. Armstrong and others took part. A 
resolution protesting against the refusal of the General 
Medical Council to ‘* recognise ’’ public schools in their 
regulations for the registration of medical students was 
passed on the motion of Mr. C. 1. Gardiner. 

\s in former years, the exhibition of apparatus formed 
an important and instructive feature of the meeting. 
‘Twenty-four members contributed useful and novel pieces 
of apparatus, often of much ingenuity, and occasionally 
of delightfuf simplicity. Several well-known firms of 
apparatus deulers and publishers sent displays which filled 
the great hall, and the whole display could not be exhausted 
in the four and a half hours allotted to its examination. 
We note a few of the objects of interest. 

Dr. T. J. Baker showed a sale method of liberating 
hydrogen from water by action of potassium. A layer of 
naphtha is poured on the water, and a fragment of 
potassium is thrown in. The form of Tore’s apparatus 
exhibited by Mr. D. J. P. Berridge derived interest from 
the fact that it was designed by a boy at Malvern. Mr. 
Berridge’s still and water-bath (made by Fletcher, Russell 
and Co.) is of a serviceuble pattern for school laboratories. 
Several teachers will thank Mr. Cooke for his method of 
hurning magnesium in steam by plunging an ignited hefix 
into a flask where watcr boils briskly. Mr. Cross exhibited 
“components ’’ for building up ‘‘ simpfe machines ’? and 
compounding them; being weff made, they should have 
much educational utility. Electrical instruments such as 
ean be built in school workshops—perhaps the best wav 
of teaching electricity to many bovs—were shown by Mr. 
LL. Cumming. Quite a large and varied set of exhibits 
was contributed by Mr. Garbutt, including a nearly foof- 
proof apparatus for showing the volume composition of 
hydrogen chloride, and an ordinary Bunsen burner con- 
verted into a rose burner by drilling holes near the top 
of the tube and putting a small flat asbestos circle or 
dish on the top. Most of us have expericnced trouble from 
burettes with broken taps; Mr. Hedley showed us how 
ta repair them with ebonite taps, shaped by any carpenter. 
Mr. Martin’s laboratory illustrations of geological pheno- 
mena helped to enforce the arguments of his paper. Mr. 
Rvyley’s evaporating crucible and Mr. Talbot’s lantern are 
already well known. We fiked Mr. Levfand Wilson’s 
improved sheff for ovens, and his method of purifying 
sulphuretted hydrogen deserves trial. He passes the 
impure gas nver calcium hydrate and moist sawdust, 
which absorb the sulphuretted hydrogen only. The fatter 
ean be liberated at any desired rate whenever required by 
passing a current of carbon dioxide over the caleium 
sulphydrate. 

Among the trade exhibits we may mention the gafvano- 
meters and curved mirrors by Messrs. Philip Harris and 
©o., who have just issued an excellent catalogue. Messrs. 
Becker have attained the acme of simplicity in their burette 
stand, made in teak, at half-a-crown. We saw some 
useful clamps for chemical and optical apparatus at the 
stand of Messrs. Collins. Messrs. Reynolds and Branson 
have fitted a thorouchly satisfuctary microscope attach- 
ment to the Stroud-Rendcll jantern, and a bfow-fly pro- 
hoscis was shown with good definition and ilfymination. 
It is a pity that so few science-masters employ the lantern 
microscope for class purposes. Good design and accurate 
finish characterised the instruments for teaching mechanics 
which Mr. G. Cussans had on view. Experienced workers 
would not like to be without his “ tripod and capstan ”” 
stands and clamns. We were reminded that we five in an 
age of fuxury when we fooked at Messrs. Griffin’s electric 
furnaces; but the same firm caters far those whoa, from 
choice or necessity, seek to reduce expenditure on 
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apparatus. Their school microscope, with objective eye- 
piece, rack focussing stand with firm foot, is priced at 35s. 
We welcomed old and tried friends in the Becker’s Sons’ 
balances, and a new one in the Dobbs’s dynamometer, 
which appeared among Messrs. Townson and Mercer's 
display. Mr. Thomas Wyatt exhibited the appropriately 
named Massey series of apparatus for practical mechanics, 
and some Haldane Gee instruments of better construction 
than those on the market in former days. The stills and 
ovens of Messrs. Brown and Son are well known to 
chemists; they should be well known to science masters. 

We have not space to describe the extensive exhibit of 
books by Messrs. Arnold, G. Bell, Clive, Macmillan, 
Methuen, and the Cambridge and Oxford University Press. 

Some of the amateur exhihitors were at too little pains 
to show their work effectively, and we would remind them 
of the necessity of making clear at once, by diagram or 
otherwise, the main point of their exhibits. If a plan 
of the exhibits could be added to the catalogue it would 
he helpful. The trade exhibits are of undoubted utility, 
especially to country workers, but it is to be hoped that 
the invaluable display of resourcefulness and ingenuity 
springing from our school laboratories will not be relegated 
to a subordinate position. The thanks of all who had 
the good fortune to see this successful exhibition are due 
to the hon. secretaries, Mr. D. J. P. Berridge and Mr. 
ie H. Martin, for their skilled cataloguing and organisa- 
ion. 

The president of the association next year will be Prof. 
Hf. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., who has given the society 
much help since its foundation. G. F. Daxiet. 


PIOUS INVERTEBRATES: * 


“THE fourth volume of zoological reports on the Discovery 

collections is full of interest and fine workmanship. 
It well deserves its beautiful *‘ get-up.’*” Dr. H. F. Nier- 
strasz describes the single Solenogaster in the collection— 
naming it rather awkwardly <Proneomenia discoveryt, 
sp. n., and takes a survey of the family Proneomeniidz. 
Prof. G. H. Carpenter gives an account of a remarkable 
collembolon—Gomiphiocephalus hodgsoni, g. et sp. n.— 
apparently an ancient connecting link between Poduridze 
and Entomobryide. In contrast to these two cases of 
sparse material, we find Mr. W. M. Tattersall reporting 
on more than ten thousand schizopods, mostly referable, how- 
ever, to one species. Ile and Mr. Holt have been able 
to add ten to the previous list of seven South Polar 
schizopods, and the present memoir as some interesting 
results as regards life-history and dist..bution. The collec- 
tion includes no species of schizapod common to both 
polar regions, but all the genera save one, Antarctomysis, 
are represented in northern waters. The northern species 
are quite distinct fram their southern allies. 

Similarly Dr. R. N. Wolfenden notes that the Antarctic 
copepod fauna is distinct from that of Arctic seas, and 
that the species which are typical of the Antarctic and most 
numerous do not extend far into the southern Atlantic at 
least. The Discovery, like the Gauss, was fortunate in 
finding the interesting crinoid Promachocrinus, which was 
one of the prizes of the voyage of the Challenger. Prof. 
F. Jeffrey Bell deals with this re-discovered treasure, and 
with a number of interesting new forms; he also directs 
attention to the ‘* bewildering "' variability of several species 
e.g. Cycethra verrucosa. His memoir has numerous itlus- 
trations of a certain dry humour, as when he notes that 

even the most recent writers on echinoderms have not yet 
promulgated the doctrine that difference in size is a specific 
character, though I am nat quite sure that in practice they 
do not sometimes act us though they had.’? it has been 
supposed that none of the Antarctic echinoderms has free- 
swimming lAnucebul Proll weniniciegiderand Ait. J. ©. 
Simpson describe the plutei of a sea-urchin and an ophiuroid. 
They also found an unsuspected brood-pouch in Cucumaria 
crocea, a well-known holothurian. 

Bell's -Intedon adriani yiclded two species of Myzostomum, 
which Dr. Rudolf Ritter von Stummer-Traunfels deals with. 

1 National Antarctic Expedition, 19c1-4- 
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One is new, M. antareticum, illustrating the common experi- 
ence that every new species means another new species— 
of parasite; the cther, M. cysticolum, has been previously 
recorded from Ross's Sea in the Antarctic, from off the 
east coast of Japan, and from the tropical West Atlantic— 
a remarkable distribution which finds its explanation in the 
antiquity of the myzostomid group and in the uniformity 
of deep-water conditions. The sipunculids are represented 
by some thirty specimens. These Mr. W. F. Lanchester 
describes under the title Phascolosoma soctus, n. sp., and in 
so doing makes some interesting critical remarks on the 
relative value of the systematic specific characters in this 
group. Two new sea-anemones are described by Mr. 
J. A. Clubb, but the most interesting part of his report is 
the description of the sixteen ** brood-pouches ” of Cribrina 
octoradiata (Carlgren) from the Falkland Islands. Each 
pouch arises us an invagination of the three Iayers of the 
body-wall, retains its external pore, and usually contains 
two embrvos. In reporting on the tetractinellid and 
monaxonellid _sponges, Mr. R. Kirkpatrick describes 
twenty-two new species of the latter, and establishes four 
genera. Some of the records of Antarctic distribution are 
striking, e.g. that of Esperiopsis villosa, Carter, a form fre- 
quently ‘recorded from high northern latitudes, but only 
from one intermediate station, viz. in deep water off the 
Azores: or that of Sphaerotylus capitatus (Vosmaer), an 
Arctic form, not reported from any intermediate locality—as 
yet. There are no fewer than nineteen plates illustrating 
this memoir, and there are twelve illustrating Mirae ke 
Jenkin’s admirable account of the Calearea, which teems 
with novelties, two new familics, six new genera, and new 
species galore. Altogether, it cannot be doubted that the 
Discovery was true to her name. 


THE DANISH NORTH-EAST GREENLAND 
EXPEDITION. 


“THE account of the Danish North-east Greenland Expedi- 
tion, given by Lieut. A. Trolle before the Royal 
Geographical Society on December 7, 1908, is printed in 
the January number of the society’s journal, with several 
instructive illustrations and a map. During this expedi- 
tion, which lasted two years, the little-known fjords and 
coast of north-east Greenland were explored, and much 
other valuable scientific work was accomplished, though 
the tragic death of the leader, Mylius Erichsen, and his 
two companions, Hagen and Brénlund, while on a sledge 
expedition, gives melancholy interest to it. In his lecture 
Lieut. Trolle only referred in general terms to the results 
of the scientific work carried on by the various observers 
during the expedition, as these will be published later, 
but the subjoined extracts from the paper, and the two 
iilustrations here reproduced by permission of the Royal 
Geographical Society, will show that the expedition was 
marked by notable achievements. 


The object of the expedition was lo explore the last of 
the hitherto unexplored parts of Greenland. The whole 
of the west coast from 78° N. fat. to Cape Farewell is, 
as is well known, under the administration of Denmark. 
On the east coast there is a Danish colony at Angmasalik, 
while great parts of the coast had been mapped by Captains 
Holm, Garde, Ryder, and Amdrup. The stretch from 72° 
to 77° N. lat. had been explored, chiefly by Clavering and 
Sabine, by the Germania Expedition, by the English 
whaler Scoresby, and the Swedish explorer Nathorst. 
From 77° N. lat. and farther north the country, how- 
ever, Was practically unexplored, though the Duke of 
Orleans, on the Beigica, in 1905, had gone as far as 
7si° N. lat., and from his ship had seen purt of the outer 
islands. 

The north-west had chiefly been explored by British and 
American expeditions, and the chief merit of the Danmark 
Expedition is that it has now supplemented what was still 
wanting in a knowledge of the outlines of Greenland by 
exploring the whole of the north-east coast. 

The expedition consisted of twenty-eight members, and 
a characteristic feature of its organisation was the un- 
usually large scientific staff and proportionately small crew, 
in the proper sense of the word. Thus there were six 
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cartographers (under Captain Koch, R.D.1.), two _eteor- 
Ologists, two zoologists, one botanist, one geologist, one 
hydrographer, one ethnologist, one physician, and two 


painters, besides one ice-master, two mates (both of whom 
belonged to the cartographers’ staff), two engineers, two 


Fic. 1.—Typical Fjord in the interior of King Frederick VIII. Land, Lat. 77° N. 


stokers, three Eskimo, and only three sailors. ‘The scien- 
tific staff, however, had agreed to do the common ship's 
work besides their own special work, and, upon the whole, 
this arrangement worked rather satisfactorily. 

The expedition left Copenhagen in June, 1906. On 
July 31 we saw our first ice, passing along the outer rim 
of some small hummocks, and on the next day we were 
at the border of the heavy pack-ice, as 
well as at the edge of the cantinental 
shelf. We knew this because our 
sounding-lead, which had just shown a 
depth of 1300 fathoms, now only 
showed 165. This seems to indicate 
that the chief branch of the south- 
going polar current runs the 
shoals whieh are found everywhere out- 
side the cast coast of Greenland, but 
gradually lessens its strength over the 
deep sea. 

We Tlought our was through the ire, 
one day, in spite of continuous efforts, 
only advancing a mile or two, the next 
day perhaps proceeding ten to fifteen 
miles. Twice we were surrounded by 
the ice for a period of thirty-six hours, 
and in the beginning it looked danger- 
ous enough, but the conditions soon 
became better, and we got through. 


across 


On August 13—we had taken  thir- 
teen days for 140 miles—we reached 
land. At Just we were sailing in the 


sa-called shore-water, where the ice 
wus very loose. We had reached as far 


north as we had ever dared to hope, 
hut we tried to go still further in the 
shore-water. At Isle de France (773 


\. Jat.) we were stopped by impene- 
le pack-ice, and had to go back, 
having landed Captain Koch and 
1 other cartographers, together with big 
c: f provisions, at the most northerly point of the 
Col he harbour place whieh we chose was one 
Ww id previously found inside the outer range of ice, and 
thus proteeted against the heavy pressure of the pack. 


BR VOI F6l 
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We anchored the Danmark, the bow pointing southward, 
and with hawsers from the stem to the shore. Alter that 
we built some houses ashore, in which the various branches 
of scientific research wert to be carried on, aud the latter 
commenced. 

The land of King Frederick VIII. is 
a beautiful mountainous country, in 
many pluces very much like Norway— 
the same picturesque valleys, the same 
deep fjords, with steep mountains, as 
high as 2000 feet on both sides, which 
have inspired our two painters, Fries 
and Berthelsen, numerous islets and 
rocks intersected with sounds. Every- 
where there were traces of glaciers 
from the Ice period, but still earlier the 
eountry must have had a milder 
climate. The geologist, Jarner, found 
-Mpressions of animals and plants from 
this period in the sandstone of the 
Malemuk Mountain, on  Koldewey 
Island, and Hochstetter Foreland, and 
brought a fine collection home. 

The country is not very wide. At 
«7° lat. the bottom of the interior fjords 
is reached about forty to sixty miles 
from the coast, and here generally a 
glavier is eoming down from the in- 
land ice. Farther narth, at Jokel Bay, 
however, the inland ice goes directly 


into the sea, and the coast-line here 
consists of two ranges of islets. At 
the Malemuk Mountain there is some 


more free land, but it is narrower, and 
hevomes lower and lower, until. it finally 
disappenrs, and the inland ice again 
goes straight into the sea. Danmarlse 
| Fjard is a big, mountainous fjord, cighty miles deep. 
| Peary Land jy net covered with inland ice; its southern 
const is very low, and in the interior there are moun- 
tuins to a height af 2000 feet. <All this coast-line 
“up to Cape Bridgeman and most of the edge of the 
inland ice has heen mapped by the cartagraphers’ staff, 
| under Captain Koch, by theodalite measurements in a very 


Fic, 2 —Edge of the inland ice, Lat. 77° N. 


exuct manner. The country in the neighbourhood of the 
harbour has been mapped topographically, and the 
triangulation there is brought in conucction with the 
German triangulation in 1870. 

The most interesting geographical feature is the big 
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peninsulu going castward to 12° W. long., so that the 
outlet between Greenland and Spitsbergen of the great 
Polar basin thus becomes rather narrow, In this con- 
nection 1 shalf just mention that Dr. Nansen, on account 
ol his hydrographical observations in the Polar sea, sup- 
posed the existence of a suboceanic ridge between Green- 
land and Spitsbergen, and as the coast of Greenland here 
is quite flat, the probability is that such a ridge really 
€XIsts, 

The frontier of the inland ice is in some places quite 
sleep, in other places you might have mounted the inland 
ce without knowing it. The glaciers are few and not 
very productive; still, the fjords are sometimes quite filled 
up with icebergs stranded on barriers in the mouths of 
the fjords. 

In the interior, about forty miles from the edge of the 
inland ice, we found and mapped out some islands, nuna- 
lands, quite surrounded by the inland ice. Strange though 
it may sound, we here saw flowers and tracks of foxes; 
also in some places coal. During the winter the land 
was covered with snow, with only here and there some 
bare wind-swept spots. In the spring this snow partly 
evaporated, even with a temperature of 20° F. Then the 
water began to melt in the ravines, and, running under 
the glaciers, it formed the most fantastic ice-grottoes, 
where the light was broken into all colours through the 
erystal-like icicles. 

The change into summer was quite sudden. Gradually 
the temperature of the snow had risen to zero, and then 
in one day it all melted. The rivers were rushing along, 
flowers were budding forth, and in the air the butterflies 
were fluttering. It was a lovely time, bringing hard work 
for the botanist Lundager and the zoologists Manniche 
and Johansen. The birds came nearly all on the same day, 
most of them even at the same hour. One day we had 
only had the ordinary ptarmigan and the raven; the next 
we had the sanderling, the ring-plover, the goose, the 
eider duck, and many others. Young sanderlings, icelandic 
ring-plovers, and Sabine gulls were found by Mr. 
Manniche, our indefatigable ornithologist, and fine speci- 
mens were brought home. 

O( larger animals we found bears, musk-oxen, and 
wolves; foxes on land, and walruses and seals at sea. 
Bears are rather plentiful; we shot ninety in all, but musk- 
oxen and wolves are scarce. ‘The five wolves we got were, 
I believe, all that were there. They were very meagre, 
and looked as if they had had nothing to eat for a long 
time. The snow-hares, which we found in great numbers, 
were very tame in April and May, and we could then go 
quite close to them. In the sea, the lakes, and the rivers 
animal life was not abundant. Some polar cod and 
inferior animals were usually the results of our net-fishing. 
In one of the lakes, however, salmon were plentiful. 

Especially in the autumn we had the most beautiful 
Fata Morgana, with castles and ships high up in the clear 
air, while also the outlines of the coast were quite changed. 
The explanation of this is the great difference in tempera- 
ture between the air and that of the new ice, which has 
still the temperature of the water. Our meteorologist, 
Mr. Wegener, studied these phenomena with great skill, 
and, moreover, took magnetic and electrical observations. 

In the beginning of November the sun left us for gond, 
the red colours of the southern sky grew fainter and 
fainter, while from the north darkness spread all along 
the sky. The temperature went down; in February and 
March it was as low as —s8° F., but at times it would 
again rise to 32° and even to 34°. Mr. Wegener sent up 
his kites and balloons throughout the whole winter, and 
the instruments often registered a much higher tempera- 
ture in the upper strata of the air. 

As a rule, the weather was calm and clear, but when 
the barometer sank the temperature rose, and the sky 
became overcast; we all sought shelter, for then we knew 
that a storm was coming, drifting the snow high above the 
masthead, and generally lasting for two or three days. 

We spent two years in Greenland, and in these two years 
the weather was quite different. (The winter of 1906-7 
was cold and calm, that of 1907-8 milder and more 
windy. The ice in the first winter grew 6 feet thick and 
broke up verv late, in the second it was only 4 feet thick.) 
In the middle of February the sun came back, and Mav 
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and June were a period of fogs and faint sea breezes. 
Otherwise, the wind was constantly from the north-west, 
coming from the high pressure of air which is found over 
the inland ice. 

We found no living Eskimo, but everywhere along the 
coast up to the Danmark Fjord we found their tent stones, 
their meat caches, and in some places even winter dwell- 
ings. From kayaks and umyaks they have hunted the 
same animals which we found there, and besides whales 
and reindeer, which we did not find. Our ethnologist, 
Thostrup, made a very interesting collection of their various 
tools, &c. P 

Outside the coast the pack-ice was moving southward 
with the polar current, and we have mapped out the border 
of this pack-ice, which showed that the current is every- 
where following the line of the outer islands and rocks, 
while in the waters inside this line pack-ice is rarely found. 
lt was rather an interesting fact that we found great lanes 
in the ice from So° to $2° N. lat. At the Malemuk moun- 
tain we found open water every time, in April, June, and 
November, the cause of which may be the current. The 
water in the fjords was mixed polar and gulf water, 
the gulf water probably running in along the supposed 
Greenland-Spitsbergen ridge and going southward with the 
polar current. ; 

By making holes in the ice’ investigations were carried 
on even at a temperature of —2° F. In a big fresh-water 
lake salt water was found, giving an odour of sulphide of 
hydrogen at the bottom. The lake must formerly have 
been a fjord, but the land rose so that the fiord became 
a lake. The geological conditions, as well as the fact 
that we found the carcase of a big whale at the border 
of this lake, seem to strengthen this theory. The tides 


/were not very strong; the ordinary difference between 


high and low water was 5 feet. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The council of the Senate reports that it 
has had under consideration the position of the study of 
astrophysics in the University in connection with the offer 
of the Royal Society to give to the University the equip- 
ment of Sir William Hugegins’s observatory. It is of 
opinion that the time is opportune for giving further recog- 
nition in Cambridge to astrophysics. With the approval 
of the general board of studies, the council recommends 
to the Senate the establishment of a professorship of astro- 
physics, without stipend and limited to the tenure of office 
of the first professor. 

Mr. H. ©. Jones, of Clare College, has been approved 
as deputy for Sir James Dewar, the Jacksonian professor 
of experimental philosophy, during the Lent term of 1909. 

An examination for minor scholarships in natural science 
and mathematics will be held in Downing College on 
‘Tuesday, March 2, and subsequent days. The examina- 
tion in natural science will consist of paper work and 
practical work in (1) chemistry, (2) physics, (3) biology, 
(4) comparative anatomy, (5) botany. No candidate will 
be examined in more than three of the above subjects, and 
great weight will be given to proficiency in some one 
subject. ; ; 

The qualifying examination for the mechanical sciences 
tripos is now held in June and at the end of November. 
The majority of the students take the examination in June, 
and experience has shown that the November examination 
is not much used. It is proposed to substitute for this 
latter an examination in November at which the best 
students—those who desire to take the tripos in two years— 
may pass the cxamination immediately on coming into 


residence. 


Mr. W. Morcan has been appointed professor of motor- 
car engineering at the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 


College, Bristol. 

Ir is announced in Science that Mr. G. M. Laughlin, 
of Pittsburg. has bequeathed 20,0001. to Washington and 
Jefferson College. 
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Pror. A. 1. Lower, professor of political science in 
Harvard University, has been selected to succeed Dr. Eliot 
as president of the University. Prof. Lowell was born in 
Boston in 1856, and represents a family which has been 
prominent in Massachusetts affairs for a century. 


.\ Reuter message from Berlin states that a professor- 
ship of aéronautics has been instituted at Gottingen 
University. The Minister of Education has appointed 
Prof. Prandtl, professor of applied mechanics at Gottingen, 
to Ircture on the whole field of aéronautics. 


Cartan H. G. Lyons, F,R.S., Director-General of the 
Survey of Egypt, has been appointed lecturer in geography 
at the University of Glasgow from the beginning of the 
next academic year. Captain Lyons, who was vice-presi- 
dent of the geographical section of the British Association 
Jast year, has also been appointed by the West of Scotland 
Provincial Committee to be lecturer in geography to 
teachers in training. 

As an instance of practical science at universities, the 
New York correspondent of the Times states that the 
Columbia Wireless Club, composed of students of the 
scientific department, will soon be prepared to inaugurate 
inter-collegiate wireless telegraphy with the students of 
Princeton University, New Jerscy, and with the University 
of Pennsylvania. The novel experiments will he watched 
with interest as a method of teaching practical develop- 
ments of science. 


THe Board of Education has issued as a Blue-book 
(Cd. 4440) the reports from those universitics and university 
colleges in Great Britain which participated in the Parlia- 
mentary grant for university colleges in the year 1906~7. 
The present volume is the first of a series in which all 
the reports in any one volume relate to the same academical 
year. It is much to be regretted that the Board of Educa- 
tion makes no attempt to collate the particulars provided 
concerning the seventeen institutions participating in the 
annual grant, which now amounts to to0,ocol. It is at 
present a long and tedious process to compare, say, the 
income, the endowments, number of staff, and students 
of one institution with those of another. The arrange- 
ment of the volume, in fact, compares very unfavourably 
with the similar report of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education published at Washington. The Board of Educa- 
tion may earn very easily the gratitude of students of the 
progress of higher education in this and other countries 
by including in the report of next year a series of tables 
summarising and comparing the educational condition of 
things in the universities and university colleges here con- 
cerned. It would then prove possible to understand more 
precisely why certain institutions are selected to receive a 
Treasury grant while others are precluded. Far instance, 
we have before us the repart for the session ending in 
August last of the East London College, which the Senate 
of the University of London recognises as a school of the 
University. The Treasury appears to be the onlv body 
which as yet has not accorded full recognition to the East 
London College of its status as the University College for 
East London. During the session rqo5-6 the governors 
made a formal application for the college to participate in 
the Treasury grant. The inspectors appointed by the 
advisory committee of the Treasury visited the callege and 
a favourable repart was published. Yet no grant was 
awarded. If the tables suggested were avyailahle, it might 
be easier by carcful comparison to understand this and 
ather decisions. .\t present it ix possible only to puzzle 
over the question. The number of students of university 
standing, the number of university successes, and the out- 
put of research work at the Enst Landon College seem to 
compare favourably with those of several of the university 
colleges receiving grants. 

Tue annual mecting of the Mathematical Association 
was held at Wing's College, London, on January 12. The 
ussociation now consists of 496 members, representing an 
increase of more than 20 per cent. on the preceding year. 
The year which has just ended has been characterised by 
unusual activity. The formation of local branches has for 
riany vears been considered desirable, and a first move in 
this direction has been made hy the formal recognition of 
a North Wales branch under the local secretaryship of 
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Mr. TT. G. Creak, of Lianberis. The association has 
appointed representatives on a joint committee with the 
Public Schools Science Masters’ Association to consider the 
best means of coordinating teaching in mathematics and 
science. Dr. Bovey, F.R.S., read a paper on the mathe- 
matical training of technical students, in the course of 
which the necessity was pointed out of teaching such 
students to realise the value and utility of the theoretical 
training which they were receiving. Dr. Bovey considered 
the influence of the teacher, the text-book, the mental 
powers of the student, and carefully planned courses. 
The question further arose as to whether the teaching of 
technical students should be in the hands of mathematicians 
or engineers. While favouring the latter choice, Dr. 
Bovey quoted the opinion expressed by Prof. Slichter, who 
considered that the most competent teacher should be an 
enginecring graduate, but that it would be necessary for 
him to have at least three years of post-graduate study in 
advanced mathematics. It was, however, impossible to 
induce graduates of technical schools to give this amount 
of time to preparation for instructional work when other 
fields of work offered such far better and more immediate 
prospects. Dr. Bovey thinks that in these circumstances 
the best plan at present is to secure an excellent mathe- 
mutician, and to induce him to fit himself for the post 
by making himsclf in some degree familiar and sympa- 
thetic with the engineer’s point of view and with the 
class of problems with which his students will have to 
deal in after life. Papers were subsequently read by Prof. 
Alfred Lodge on homography and cross-ratio, and by Prof. 
Bryan on the need of a new symbol, in approximate 
calculations, to denote digits the values of which are un- 
known, and which at present are represented by zeros. In 
his retiring address the latter directed attention to the 
serious danger of the extinction of the English mathe- 
matical specialist, and the necessity of fighting against 
this tendency. Engineers and others had plenty of 
problems for which all the resources of the mathematician 
were needed, but the latter found that this work interfered 
with his means of earning a livelihood. In defending the 
specialist against the attacks of the outside public—attacks 
essentially peculiar to Great Britain—Prof. Bryan pointed 
nut that men who had specialised in part ii. of the mathe- 
matical tripns were prominently to the front on all com- 
mittees appointed by the association for reforming mathe- 
matical teaching on common-sense, practical lines. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Lonpon. 
Royal Society, Received August 10, 1908,--‘* Reciprocal 
Innervation of Antagonistic Muscles. Twelfth Note. 


Propricceptive Reflexes.’’ By Prof. C. S. Sherrington, 
IP JRAEIg 

Whereas most reflexes are excited by environmental 
changes acting directly as agents on the receptive organs, 
by proprioceptive reflexes are meant refiexes excited 
habitually by the organism acting as agent upon itself, 
and thereby applying its own organs or parts as stimuli 
to its own nerves. In propioceptive reflexes the organism 
applies itsclf as a stimulus to itself. By its own act and 
in its own substance it excites one or more of its own 
receptor organs. In the bending of the knee, the 
organism, by exccuting the movement of a part of itself, 
supplies by that means an alteration of the condition of 
that part, and so stimulates certain reflex ares, propio- 
ceptive arcs, arising in that part. The reaction thus 
excited is causally less directly related to the environment 
than are reflexcs excited directly by the surrounding world. 
In other words, an important difference between propio- 
ceptive and other reflex reactions is that the former stand 
only in secondary relation to the external world, whereas 
the latter stand always in primary relation to it. One 
outcome of this is, as has been previously* pointed out, 
that the proprioceptive reffexes tend to ally themselves 
to, fuse with, and habitually reinforce other reflexes of 
exteroceptive and interoceptive origin. 

It is shown in the present paper that the bending of 


1 Sherrington, ‘Integrative Action of the Nervous System.” (London 


and New York, 1906.) 
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the knee causes, by stretching the extensor muscle of the 
knee, a reflex inhibition of the contraction of that muscle ; 
the muscle assumes, in consequence, a greater length. 
This reaction is termed in the paper ‘‘ the lengthening re- 
action.”? It is shown that the afferent nerve of the 
extensor muscle itself is absolutely indispensable for this 
reaction. 

Conversely, there is ‘a shortening reaction.’’ When 
the extensor muscle is cither passively or by its own active 
contraction shortened, there occurs a change in the reflex 
arc of the musele itself which makes its tonic length less. 
The result is that a transient contraction of the muscle 
becomes prolonged by a persistence of the tonic contrac- 
tion, and this latter is the shortening reaction which 
appends itself to the transient contraction, however in- 
duced. The shortening reaction is, like the lengthening 
reaction, brought about by the afferent nerve-fibres of the 
muscle itsell; these in some way regulate and adjust the 
reflex tonus of the muscle. If the afferent nerve-fibres of 
the muscle itself are severed, the ‘* shortening reaction ”’ 
and the long, persistent after-contraction which it effects 
are entirely wanting in the reactions of the muscle. This 
is so whether the afferent fibres have been severed only 
a few days or for three months. : 

Attention is directed to the similarity between these 
proprioceptive reflexes of the extensor muscles as studied 
in cat and dog and the reactions observed by v. Uexkiill 
and others in tonic preparations of various invertebrate 
muscle, e.g. the retractor muscle of Sipunculus. The 
similarity is close enough to leave little doubt that the 
phenomena achieve the same practical end. 


Mathematica] Society. January 14.—Sir W. D. Niven, 
president, in the chair.—The canonical form of a linear 
substitution: H. Hilton.—Researches concerning the solu- 
tion of the quintic equation: J. Hammond.—Octavic and 
sexdecimic residuacity: Lieut.-Colonel A. Cunningham. 
—Change of the variable in a Lebesgue integral: Dr. 
E. W. Hobson.—Abel’s cxtension of Taylor’s series: Rev. 


F. H. Jackson.—Note on the evaluation of a certain 
integral containing Bessel’s functions: Prof. H. M. 
Macdonald. 


ATANCHESTER. 

Literary and Philosophical soci-ty, Decemt er 15, 1908.— 
Prof. H. B. Dixon, I.R.S., president, in the chair.—The 
volatility of radium A and radium C: W, Makower. The 
experiments described were carried out with a view to deter- 
mine the volatility of radium .\, and also of re-determining 
that of radium C under different conditions to see whcther 
the volatility of this product was influenced by its environ- 
ment. The volatilisation point of radium A was found to 
be goo® C. Radium C was found to begin to volatilise 
at a temperature between 7oo° C. and 800° C. When 
deposited on a platinum or niclel surface the volatilisation 
was found to be complete at 1200° C., whereas when de- 
posited on quartz the volatilisation was still incomplete 
even at 1300° C. The same result was found whether the 
deposit had been previously dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
or not. Finally, experiments were made to see whether 


radium C is charged at the moment of its production from | 


radium B. Experiments in which the emanation exposed 
to an electric field was contained in a furnace at g50° C. 
failed to reveal any evidence of a charge carried by 
radium C.—Note on the production of white ferrous ferro- 
cyanide: R. L. Taylor. <A little solution of either hydro- 
sulphurous «acid or of sodium hydrosulphite, added to @ 
solution of ordinary ferrous sulphate, frees the solution so 
completely from any trace of a Ierric salt that it gives a 
pure white precipitate with potassium ferrocyanide, instead 
of the light blue precipitate usually obtained. The white 
precipitate rapidly turns blue when exposed to the air, and 
it is also instantly turned blue when ordinary tap-water 
is added to it, owing to the oxygen which is dissolved in 
the water. Water which has been previously well boiled 
to expel dissolved air does not alter the colour of the pre- 
cipitate. Tlydrosulphurous acid or sodium hydrosulphite 
will turn Prussian blue perfectly white. 5 

January 12.—Prof. H. B. Dixon, F.R.S., president, in 
the chair.—The influence of light on the coloration of 
certain marine animals (Hippolyte, Wrasses): Dr. F. W. 
Gamble. The author gave an account of his work on 
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the colour-physiology of Hippolyte (the .Esop-prawn), and 
of one of the common British wrasses (Crenilabrus mielops). 
Hippolyte is a variably coloured prawn, each colour variety 
agreeing closely with the tint of the weed on which it is 
found, and upon which it feeds. Previous experiments 
made jointly by the author and Prof. Keeble have shown 
that this remarkable sympathetic coloration is in all 
probability not inherited—i.e. the colour varieties do not 
necessarily breed true, but that the harmonious motley 
exhibited by this varying species is the outcome of a very 
special colour adaptation undergone by each individual, 
and that the coloration is controlled largely by the colour 
of the weed at the time when the young prawn settles 
down upon it, alter a brief free-living larval existence. 
The results of more recent researches by the author on 
this subject have shown that the amount of pigment in 
the larva varies, in all races but the green one, with that 
in the parent. The more there is of it in the parent, the 
more highly coloured is the offspring. Green parents, 
however, gave rise to three kinds of broods :—(1) highly 
coloured ones like those of brown parents; (2) pale ones; 
and (3) a mixed brood, containing coloured to colourless in 
the proportion of 3:1. Coloured light experiments yielded 
an unexpected result, namely, a complementary colour to 
that of the light employed. Thus, under the influence of 
green light for a month, Hippolyte lost its yellow pig- 
ment and became brilliantly scarlet, while under red light 
it became green. In both cases the animal at starting 
was of a transparent and almost colourless appearance. 
The value of this complementary colour production (which 
does not appear to have been recognised in animals pre- 
viously) upon the problem of the coloration of Hippolyte 
was briefly discussed. 
Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, January t1.——M. Bouchard in the 
chair.The families of Lamé resulting from the displace- 
ment of a surface which remains invariable in form: 
Gaston Darboux.—A general method of preparation of 
the monoalkvl, dialkyl, and trialky!-acetophenones : whe 
Haller and Ed. Bauer. The ketone (methyl, ethyl, or 
propylphenylketone) 1s dissolved in pure dry benzene, an 
equimolecular proportion of finely divided sodium amide 
added, and heated on the water bath until a clear solution 
is obtained. The alkyl bromide or iodide is added drop by 
drop to this solution. By this method the following 
ketones have been prepared and their properties given in 
detail :—trimethylacetophenone, ethyldimethylacetophenone, 
methyldiethylacetophenone, tricthylacetophenone, methyl- 
ethylpropylacetophenone, and allyldimethylacetophenone.— 
Dirichlet’s series: Harald Botr.—The double integrals of 
the first species attached to an algebraic variety : Francesco 
Severi.—A theorem on differentials: W. H. Young.—A 
particular critical point of the solution of the equations 
of elasticity in the case where the forces on the border 
are given: A. Korn.—The theory of the moon: ae 
Andoyer.—A dynamometer for testing motors with large 
angular velocity: M. Ringelmann. The defects of the 


Prony brake for testing high-speed motors are reviewed, 
and a new form of dynamometer described, by means of 


which the total energy furnished at each instant by the 
motor can be read off, and is at the same time recorded. 
—A formula for velocity applicable to propulsion in air: 
Alphonse Berget. A modification of a formula devised 


5 3/F ries 
for the velocity of steam vessels. \ =C a/E, where V is 


the velocity in myriametres per hour, F the horse-power, 
S the surface of maximum section of the balloon_in 
square metres, and C the coefficient of utilisation. The 
latter is shown to vary between 3-0 and 5.0 for various 
types of steerable balloon.—The radiation of cerium 
oxide: M. Foix. Some experiments are cited in support 
of the theoretical relation given in an carlier paper.—A 
modification of the phonograph: M. de Pezzer.—.\queous 
solutions of pyridine: E. Baud. The freezing points of 
aqueous solutions of pyridine varying in concentration 
from 5 per cent. to 100 per cent. are given. The densities 
and refractive indices of these solutions were also 
measured, and also the heat of solution of pyridine in a 
Jarge excess of water. Only two hydrates of pyridine, with 
two and six molecules of water, are indicated by these 
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experiments.--Lzevo-canipholic acid: Marcel Guerbet. A 
good yield of this acid is obtained by heating I-borneol 


with dehydrated caustic potash in sealed tubes. The acid 
has a rotation a,= -49-1.—The alkaline reduction of 
o-nitrodiphenylmethane: P. Carré. Reduction with zinc 


dust and caustic soda gives o-hydrazodiphenylmethane and 
o-aminodiphenylmethane.—The influence of aération on the 


formation of volatile products in alcoholic fermentation : - 


E. Kayser and A. Demolon. The amounts of aldehyde, 
acids, and esters are all modified by access of air to 
fermenting liquids. The presence of air, therefore, is 
an essential condition for the production of bouquet 
in wine.—The anatomy of the human thymus: Henri 
Rieffel and Jacques Le Mée, The two lobes of this 
gland are not united, but are easily separable, at least in 
the case of newly born infants. The contact of the 
thymus with the thyroid gland is not exceptional; this 
contact has been observed in 20 per cent. of the glands 
examined.—The rudimentary organs of the larve of the 
Muscidae: J. Pantel—Contribytion to the study of the 
singing voice: M. Marage. Curve tracings are given 
showing the changes taking place in the transition stage 
between chest and head notes.—The action of ink on the 
photographie plate: Guillaume de Fontenay. A criticism 
of some experiments by M. Darget.—The treatment of 
Baleri in the horse by orpiment: A. Thiroux and L. 
Teppaz. lt is now shown that there are three forms af 
trypanosomiasis, curable by treatment with orpiment, in- 
festing horses in Gambia, Souma, and Baleri. The 
diseases caused by T. congolense and T. brucei still have 
to be studied from this point of view.—Studies of cancer 
in mice. The different types of tumours appearing in the 
same growth: L. Cuénot and I.. Mercier.—.\n enormous 
urinary calculus in man: A. Guépin. This calculus was 
removed from a man sixty-eight years of age, measured 


8-5 cm. by 68 cm. by 4-5 em., and weighed 220 grams.— 
The source of the Bise at Than: MM. Chevallier and 
Sudry. 
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RELIGIOUS @MD SENT WES eSNCHOLOGY. 

(1) Volkerpsychologie, eine Untersuchung der Ent- 
wickelungsgesetse von Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. 
By Wilhelm Wundt. Zweiter Band, Mythus und 
Religion, zweiter Teil. Pp. viiit 481. (Leipzig: 
W. Engelmann, 1906.) Price 11 marks. 

(2) Das Geschlechtsleben in der Vélkerpsychologie. 
By Otto Stoll. Pp. xiv+io2z0. (Leipzig: Veit and 
Co., 1908.) Price 30 marks. 

1) HIS volume contains a single chapter of Wundt’s 

great work, and deals ostensibly with ideas 
as to the soul; in reality, however, its scope is much 
wider, and only one of the four parts actually deals 
with animism. The second part deals with animism 
at the outset, but passes on to discuss magic and 


fetichism; the third discusses totemism, tabu, 
sacrifice, and the cult of ancestors; and _ the 
fourth, again, approaches the subject-heading of 


the chapter in dealing with demons, vegetation 
‘‘ spirits,’’ and tutelary deities. 

Under certain conditions a work of this description 
would be invaluable, but the conditions are not ful- 
filled in the present case. In the first place, there 
must be an adequate monographic treatment of the 
sphere with which such a monumental work as the 
present deals, and monographs are far too infrequent 
in the field of comparative religion; to make matters 
worse, the author has not even consulted such as 
exist—he writes on sacrifice and magic without men- 
tioning the indispensable studies on these subjects by 
Hubert and Mauss. In the second place, the author, 
if he is not an ethnologist by profession, must have 
clear-cut ideas on the subjects of which he treats, and 
define as rigidly as possible the terms which he 
employs. But in the present volume we find pages 
of discussion on magic, fetichisin, totemism, and tabu, 
but nowhere an adequate definition of any of these 
terms, though they are far from unambiguous. 

The lack of definition makes itself particularly felt 
in the pages on totemism; the author includes under 
totems not only totems proper, kin or individual, but 
also all the animals enumerated by Frazer in the 
‘Golden Bough ”’ under the heading of animal cults. 
He commits himself to the assertion that totems are 
criginally soul-animals (Seelentiere), that is, animals 
inhabited by the souls of ancestors. One of the cen- 
tral features of South African totemism, if totemism 
it be, is the belief that the souls of dead chiefs pass 
into or become the totem animals of their kin; but 
so far from this being a universal belief, the totem 
in the greater part of Australia is neither an ancestor 


nor has any connection with ancestors, and 
where, as in the Central tribes, totems appear 
as akin to ancestors, they are not ‘ Seelen- 


tiere,’’ and the totemism is not primitive, accord- 
ing to the view most commonly held; in fact, some 
recent researches by P. W. Schmidt go to show that 
north Australian totemism is really derived from New 
Guinea. 
To say that the work is not one which the student 
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of comparative religion can read with profit would be 
to do great injustice to the book with which we are 
dealing; often the specialist in one branch owes in- 
valuable suggestions to the unbiassed attitude of the 
specialist of another sphere; but the work is one to 
be read critically. We may be doing injustice to the 
distinguished author, but the comparative scarcity of 
examples and references to authorities suggests that 
the solution of many problems has been attacked 
with a quite insufficient preparation. In many places 
a characteristic Teutonic tendency to abstract argu- 
ment manifests itself, and throughout the work we 
feel that the author stands rather far from primitive 
man, with whom he is largely concerned; if he were 
intimately acquainted with one uncivilised race his 
discussion of many points would gain immeasurably. 
The first part of this work—on language—has gained 
immensely by the author’s careful revision, and we 
may hope that he will be able to give us in a second 
edition of the present part as many improvements as 
in the second edition of the earlier part. 

(2) In this series of twenty-six lectures Dr. Stoll 
deals with many problems which at first sight seem to 
have little relation to the subject of the book, and in 
point of fact only one-third of them deal with strictly 
sexual questions. The author begins by a general 
account of sexual life in the animal world, and illus- 
trates the rdéle played by the various senses, sexual 
dimorphism and other points; he then proceeds to talxe 
the senses in man one by one, and discusses the 
factors of sexual life under these five heads. The 
category of sight, for example, covers such various 
subjects as the fattening of women in Africa, skull and 
other deformations, tatu and body scarring, treatment 
of the ear, nose, hair, beard, teeth, &c., body-painting 
and ornaments, amulets, &c., and in the chapters 
dealing with these subjects we find such unexpected 
themes as scalping, pariah castes, and) mourning 
colours. 

In the nineteenth chapter we approach more specific- 
ally sexual questions, such as circumcision, in connec- 
tion with which Dr. Stoll discusses the subincision of 
the Central Australian area; it may be noted that he 
is mistaken in his account of the distribution of the 
operation, which he gives as ‘ the interior of Queens- 
land, New South Wales and South Australia, with a 
large part of the north and west.’’ In point of fact, 
in Queensland it is found only in the west, and in 
the extreme north-west corner of New South Wales; 
more than one map of the distribution of the practice 
has been published. 

In his discussion of the origin of circumcision Dr. 
Stoll rejects, as may be imagined, the common 
theories that cleanliness or other practical motives 
played any part; but apart from generalities about the 
cruelty of primitive man, the mystical nature of blood 
customs, &c., he has no suggestion to make. It is a 
well-known fact that peoples in the lower stages of 
culture sometimes emphasise instead of concealing the 
genital organs; and it is possible that in some cases 
this was a motive for circumcision; but in view of the 
fact that we find the knocking out of teeth taking the 
place of operations on the genital organs in, for 
example, the east of Australia, it seems reasonable to 
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look for some deeper meaning, such as that for which 
Dr. Frazer argued year or two ago in the Inde- 
pendent Review. 

In the visual section 1s included also a discussion of 
the dance, commonly unisexual in the lower stages of 
culture, and of phallic emblems and amulets. Under 
the heading of hearing we have a diseussion of the 
role of music in sexual life, while the next chapter, 
nurabile dictu, is devoted to a classification of “ gentle- 
men’s stories '’ and allied themes. 

In dealing with the sexual importance of the sense 
of smell Dr. Stoll gives an interesting discussion on 
the classification of odours, and has also a rood deal 
to say on the subject of racial foetor. The last chapter 
deals with the sense of touch; it includes a discussion 
of kissing, of specific sexual acts, and of inversion and 
perversion. It is clear that a work of this sort, if it 
is to be in any sense complete, demands enevelopadic 
knowledge, and can only be successfully carried 
through with the aid of numerous monographs on the 
various questions. In recent years a number of general 
works on the sexual life of primitive peoples have 
appeared, together with a certain number of mono- 
graphs on special points such as inversion in Eastern 
Asia. Until the number of the latter has considerably 
increased it will hardly he possible to produce anything 
more than a sketch of the subject with which Dr. Stoll 
has dealt; he would probably be the first to recognise 
the fact. He is, however, as he informs us in the pre- | 
fice, chiefly concerned to classify from the point of 
view of psychology; and as a classification of anthro- 
pological facts Dr. Stoll'’s work is as useful as it must 
have been laborious. 

That these two works should both have been pro- 
duced in Germany is no accident. The Teutonic spirit 
aims at an all-embracing philosophy, whether the sub- 
ject be metaphysical or something less abstruse. It is 
perhaps fortunate that both in England and France 
the feeling in anthropological circles is in favour of 
knowing all about something rather than a little about 
everything. Classification of knowledge may be the 
ultimate goal; at the present day we have still to lay 
the foundations of such a classification. i 
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THE BONE MARROW. 

The Bone Marrow: a Cytological Study. By W. E. 
Carnegie Dickson. With 49 photomicrographs and 
12 coloured plates by Richard Muir, Pp. xii+ 160. 

(London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1908.) Price 

2l. 25. net. 


ae first part of the book contains a brief descrip- 
tion of the histological methods employed, 
followed by a description of the various types of 
marrow and of the changes it undergoes in disease. 
The second part deals with the cytology of the 
marrow, which the author has studied with the object 
of observing pathological changes in the cells. The 
reviewer is inelined to think that in the present state 
of our knowledge this attempt is premature. The 
changes illustrated on plate iii., Figs. I-35, may be 
degenerative, but some of the nuclei in these cells 
have a remarkable resemblance to those figured by 
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L. H. Huie in her pagers on Drosera (Q.J.M.S., vols. 
xxix. and xlii., n.s.), where the cells were subjected 
to purely physiological stimuli. So also the type of 
eosinophil cell on plate iti., Fig. 1, No. 14, and Fig. 3, 
No. 23, is frequently met with in the tissues. Its 
nucleus somewhat resembles that of an exhausted 
nerve cell (Mann, J. of .Inat. and Physiol., vol. xxix., 
1894). and is quite possibly a physiological appearance. 
Much more work on the lines of these three most 
important papers must be done before we ean safely 
begin the study of intracellular pathology. 

On p. 36 the author explains shortly the opinions 
of Dominici and Pappenheim on the parent cell of 
the neutrophil myelocyte, a cell called by the former 
non-granular basophil myelocyte, und by the latter 
identified with Ehrlich's large Ivmphocyte. He illus- 
trates his idea of this cell in plate i., Iigs. 10, 11, 12. 
The cells in each of these figures are quite different 
from those pictured by Dominici, Pappenheim and 
Ehrlich in the works cited in the bibliography. They 
are typical large mononuclears (Ehrlich’s). It is a 
curious fact, but neither in the coloured plates nor the 
schemes on plate xii. is there a single example of an 
undoubted large Iymphoeyte, one of the most charac- 
teristic cells of the marrow, and common to it and the 
other blood-forming organs. 

On the same page he says of this cell :— 

‘« According to my own observations this staining 
reaction ’’ (of the cytoplasm) ‘‘ varies within some- 
what wide limits, all gradations from a definite blue 
to a pale pink being obtainable with methylene blue 
and eosin.” 

This passage indicates that the technique used by 
the author ts quite unsatisfactory. Every histologist 
knows that most things, especially the eytoplasm, can 
be stained with ecosin. On the other hand, the 
cvtoplasm of these cells (large lymphocytes, lympho- 
cytes, large mononuelears) has a marked affinity for 
basic dyes, as can be seen in preparations stained 
with Pappenheim’s pyronin methyl green mixture, or 
with toluidin blue or polychrome methylene blue, and 
differentiated with wealx acetic acid. Ihrlich pointed 
out many years ago that successive methods, such as 
hematoxylin and eosin, or eosin and methylene blue, 
which the author has worked with, are quite inade- 
quate for the study of the blood. The reviewer finds 
that in order to demonstrate neutrophil granules 


| regularly in seetions and wet fixed films, the acid and 


basic dyes must be used simultaneously, and their 
proportions so adjusted that the granules are stained 
with the acid dye while the cytoplasm of the adult 
leucocyte and myelocytes is unstained, and that of the 
promyelocytes and large and small lymphocytes 1s 
stained with the basie dye. 

Judged by this standard, many of the figures in the 
coloured plates, although very beautiful, are worthless 
for the object in view. Thus, in plate i., Fig. 13, 
there are lymphocytes with eosin-stained cytoplasm. 
In plate iil., Figs. 1 and 2, the nuclear chromatin is 
blue to violet, all else pink. The majority of the cells 
in plate iii., Fig. 4, and the large cells with basophil 
cytoplasm in plate vii., Fig. 10, are labelled myelo- 
cytes, but their granules are not shown, and therefore 
it is not proved that they are myclocytes. 
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The introduction of the term premyelocyte (p. 49) 
for the non-granular cell with basophil cytoplasm 
which gives rise to the myeloeytes is most regrettable, 
first because too many names have been given to 
this cell already, and. secondly, because the very 


for some time to describe cells like those in plate i., 
Fig. 8, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7.¢. early myelocytes with granules 
in a still basophil cytoplasm (Pappenheim). Likewise 
the term intermediate myelocyte is both clumsy and 
unnecessary when the word metamyelocyte is already 
well established (Pappenheim). 

From what the author says on pp. 40, 48, 62, and 
his figure on plate xii., it is obvious that he confuses 
the Reizungsformen with the large mononuclears. 
They are absolutely distinct cells, only differing from 
the young megaloblast in that the narrow rim_ of 
cytoplasm is extremely basophil and free from 
hemoglobin. 

The most valuable 
of plates illustrating 


thing in this bools is the series 
the author's macroscopic bone- 
marrow preparations. These are jewels of a patho- 
logical museum. Taken as a whole, the book con- 
tains very little that is new, and is not a serious 
contribution to science. 


PROGRESS OF CLIMATOLOGY, 


Handbuch der Klimatologie. By Dr. Julius Hann. 
Band i., Allgemeine Klimalehre. Dritte wesentlich 
umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. Pp. xiv+ 
3904- (Stuttgart: J. Engelhorn, Bibliothek geo- 
graphischer Handbiicher, 1908.) 


NEW edition of Prof. Hann’s well-known hand- 

book of climatology will be greeted with pleasure 
by geographers and meteorologists alike. The second 
edition has been rendered accessible to English readers 
by Prof. De Courcy Ward's translation. The present 
edition has been largely extended and revised, and 
niuch recent work has been incorporated in it. The 
numerous references to original papers, a feature 
which the book shares with its fellow, the “ Lehrbuch 
der Meteorologie,”’ are specially welcome. They render 
the work no mere text-book, but a veritable encyclo- 
peedia to which the student will turn as a matter of 
course to ascertain what has been accomplished by 
others in the field in which he proposes to worl. 

In external features the book has gained consider- 
ably from an increase in the size of the page which 
makes it possible to set out tabular matter in more 
comprehensive style. The more detailed subdivision 
of the material into books, chapters and sections 
also of great assistance to the reader. 

A comparison of the two editions is of the nature 
of a survey of the progress of climatology in the past 
decade. Perhaps the most striking development lies in 
the greater prominence given to the question of radi- 
ation, which finds expression in an introductory section 
on solar radiation and in a considerable extension of 
the chapter on the solar or mathematical climate. 
{ angley's work on the distribution of energy in the 
solar spectruin and the researches on the determination 
of the amount of radiation received from the sun, 
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which are associated with the name of Angstrom, are 
dealt with, and open what is practically a new chapter 
in the science of climatology. The question of eyclical 
changes of climate has also come to the forefront in 


| recent years, and the chapter thereon, with its numer- 
similar word promyelocyte has already been in use | 


ous references, forms a useful summary of the present 


‘state of our knowledge of this question and of the 


| 
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allied one of the dependence of variations of terrestrial 
climate on solar phenomena. In this connection a 
bibliography of series of observations extending over 
long periods, many of them to the second half of the 
eighteenth century, is of great value. Prof. Ifann 
endorses the generally accepted view that all available 
meteorological records show no permanent change ot 
climate. On the wider question of a change of climate 
within historic times he preserves an open mind, and 
considers the usual statement that our climate is not 
changing to he a no more justifiable deduction from 
known facts than the reverse opinion. 

Increased space is devoted to the consideration of 
methods of computing averages for temperature and 
rainfall from incomplete or short series of observations 
which shall be comparable with those deduced from 
long periods, a question which is of great importance 
in forming an estimate of the climatic factors of re- 
gions which have only recently been opened to 
civilisation. Finally, we mention an entirely new 
chapter on the great climatic zones of the globe, which 
gives a concise summary of the main features of the 
climate of each of the regions into which the earth’s 
surface may be divided. We look forward with in- 
terest to the appearance of the second and third 
volumes of the book, which are to deal with the 


climates of special regions in greater detail. 
1s (Gio Ia Ibe 


SOME NEW TEXT-BOOKS OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

(1) Cours de Chimie inorganique. — By F. Swarts. 
Pp. iv+706. (Paris: Librairie scientifique A. Her- 
mann, 1908.) Price 15 francs. 

(2) .1 Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. By A. F. 
Holleman. Issued in English in cooperation with 
H. C. Cooper. Pp. viii+ 502. Third English edition, 
partly re-written. (New York: J. Wiley and Sons; 
London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1908.) 

(3) General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. By 
Dr. Alexander Smith. Pp. xili+529. (London: G. 
Bell and Sons, 1908.) Price 6s. 6d. net. 

(4) The New Matriculation Chemistry, specially 
adapted to the London University Matriculation 
Syllabus. By Dr. G. H. Bailey. Pp. vili+ 528. 
Sixth impression, fourth edition; revised by H. AVE 
Bausor. (Cambridge: University Tutorial Press, 

Ltd., 1908.) Price 5s. 6d. 

HE “ Cours de Chimie,” so the author states in 

the preface, is a reproduction of his course on 
general chemistry. Theoretical questions are discussed 
as they happen to occur, and, it may be added, these 
theoretical questions are treated in a manner which few 
first-year students of an English University would grasp. 

It speaks well for the previous training in mathe- 

matics and physics of the Belgian schoolboy that on 
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entering the university he can follow a course which 
involves the thermodynamics of chemical reactions. 
This is done, we are told :— 


‘* Because it furnishes the demonstration of the law 
of Guldberg and Waage and of the principle of Le 
Chatelier, which, concurrently with the atomic hypo- 
thesis and the hypothesis of Arrhenius, serve as the 
basis of my teaching. It gives a precise notion of 
affinity, the primordial cause of all chemical transform- 
ations, and it affords an opportunity for discussing the 
significance of the principle of maximum work. 
Furthermore, I have wished to combat the unfortunate 
tendency often observed among engineering students, 
whose studies are largely mathematical, to consider 
chemistry as an empirical and descriptive science 
which appeals mainly to the memory.” 


In the latter object we should think Prof. Swarts 
has heen successful, and we are only doubtful whether 
the student may not carry away the impression that 
chemistry is a branch of mathematics. Although 
somewhat advanced, according to our notions of an 
introductory course, the book is clearly written and 
printed in excellent type. It is also well illustrated, 
and the purely chemical information seems up to date. 

(2) In writing a text-book of moderate dimensions 
which shall at the same time embrace the most recent 
developments of the subject there is a risk of super- 
ficiality, a risk which the author has not, altogether 
succeeded in avoiding. Short sections are devoted to 
the mass law, the phase rule, transition temperatures, 
electrolytic dissociation, the theory of valency or 
valence, as Americans call it, induced reactions, col- 
loids, the new gases of the atmosphere, radio-active 
elements, the rare carths of the cerium group, &c. 
The more elementary chemical information has to 
suffer occasionally in consequence. We would instance 
the treatment of flame, which is carried no further 
than that of the most elementary text-book. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that the author has 
produced, if not a suggestive, at least an interesting 
book, and has managed to collect in a small compass a 
large amount of information. The appearance of a 
third edition is a sufficient testimony of public appre- 
ciation. As proofs of composition we should like to 
see the electrolysis of water and hydrogen chloride 
disappear once and for ever from the text-book. The 
first is untrue, and is usually contradicted in a later part 
of the book; but if the first is true the second can 
afford no satisfactory evidence of the composition of 
hydrogen chloride because water is invariably present. 

We should also like to sce consigned to the same 
limbo of questionable statements Lavoister’s author- 
ship of the principle of the conservation of mass. We 
might with equal truth assign to him the statement 
of the principle of the conservation of energy, since 
he was the first to attach to the imponderable matter 
of heat or caloric a real and permanent existence. 
What are the faets? Simply that matter has for ages 
been regarded by the majority of philosophers as in- 
destructible, and Lavoisier did no more than accept 
the principle and base his experiments upon it. Jean 
Rey, in his somewhat figurative stvle, states that 
“the weight with whieh each portion of matter is 
endowed at the eradle will be carried with it to the 
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grave,” whilst Bovle expresses more 
clearly :— 

“For it far excceds the power of merely natural 
agents (and consequently of the fire) to produce anew 
so much as one atom of matter which they can but 
modifie and alter not create, which is so obvious a 
truth that almost all sects of philosophers have deny'd 
the power of producing matter to second causes.” 

Let us compare this statement with that of Lavoisier 
(‘Elements of Chemistry,” vol. 1., p. 226, Kerr’s 
translation) :— 

“We may lay it down as an incontestable axiom, 
that in all the operations of art and nature, nothing 
is created; an equal quantity of matter exists both 
before and after the experiment; the quality and 
quantity of the elements remain precisely the same, 
and nothing takes place beyond changes and modifica- 
tions in the eembination of these elements. Upon 
this principle the whole art of performing chemical 
experiments depends. We must always suppose an 
exact equality between the elements of the body ex- 
amined and those of the products of its analysis.”’ 

But this is nothing more than the axiom laid down 
by Boyle! That Lavoisier actually weighed his 
materials and products scarcely gives him the claim 
put forward by Prof. Holleman that he first intro- 
dueed the principle of the conservation of mass into 
chemistry. Nor is Prof. Holleman more correct in 
saying that Lavoisier ‘assumed that gravity is an 
inseparable attribute of all matter.’’ What about the 
imponderable matter of heat! 

(3) Those who are acquainted with the many excel- 
lences of Prof. .\lexander Smith's ‘‘ Introduction to 
General Chemistry ”’ will question the wisdom of pub- 
lishing an abridgment of it for the use of schools and 
colleges. For the new volume is an abridgment in 
the sense that the arrangement, the illustrations, and 
page after page of the text are taken without modifica- 
tion from the original. ‘This is unfortunate, because, 
if the matter is to be simplified for younger stu- 
dents, it must be expanded as well as curtailed, 
which is not the case. For example, of all subjects 
which demand clear and explicit treatment at con- 
siderable length, that on the measurement of gases 
should stand among the first. Yet we find the twelve 
pages forming an exeellent chapter on the subject in 
the original cut down to less than five pages in the 
abridgment. The same is true of the section on 
catalysis; but the danger of this process is perhaps 
best illustrated on p. $9, where the expression ‘* critical 
temperature '’ occurs without, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, any further explanation, whereas the original 
volume contains a very lueid account of critical 
phenomena in general. It seems scareely worth while 
to issue at so small a difference in cost a volume so 
distinctly inferior to the original, which we regard, 
apart from the introductory chapters, as one of the 
best books on the subject. 

(4) Little need be said about Dr. Bailey's “‘ Matricu- 
lation Chemistry."’ It has long been recognised as a 
standard work of the ‘‘ Tutorial’ series. A book of 
such substantial proportions should, we think, carry 
the student not only well through the matriculation 
stage, but very considerably beyond it. The bools is 
well arranged and full, almost too full, of information, 
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clearly set forth, and illustrated by numerous experi- 
nients and well-drawn diagrams. Its weak point, if it 
has a weak point, is that it is a little too didactic and 
not sufficiently suggestive. There is little to stimulate 
the student to ask himself or other people questions 
relating to what he has read, which may be partly 
due to the rather erowded mass of information. To 
take one example, the action of steam on various 
metals is described; some react and others do not. 
No comment is made or question raised as to the 
reason of this remarkable difference, and the student 
must be satisfied with the bare fact. lio Ibs (Ge 


OUR BOOK SHELF, 

The Theory and Practice of Bridge Construction in 
Timber, fron and Sitcel. By Morgan W. Davies. 
Pp. vilit5o4. (London; Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1908.) Priee 12s. net. 

Tuts work is based upon notes of lectures delivered 
by the late Mr. Davies to students of civil engineer- 
ing at the Swansea Technical College, and the 
aim the author had in view was to colleet together 
a series of easily understood rules to enable problems 
of bridge design to be solved by graphical and 
analytical methods. The first two chapters are de- 
voted to the routine problems conneeted with the 
bending moments and shearing forees of simple and 
built-in beams; then follow a series of chapters on 
stresses in the bars of framed structures; all the 
trusses which have been generally used in bridge 
construction are considered; in some eases graphical 
methods are employed, and in others, such as lattice 
girders and bow-string girders, analytical methods. 

Speeial chapters are devoted to such subjects as 
the moment of resistance of beams, the strength and 
fatigue of iron and steel, the strength of columns, 
and the design of riveted joints. The various rules 
which have been proposed for fixing the working 
stresses in the different members of bridges are 
given, and their justification diseussed; the recent 
failure of two long-span bridges in America empha- 
sises the importance of this subject, and bridge 
engineers will be hardly likely in future to be any 
more enamoured of the rules laid down by certain 
well-known American bridge designers for the work- 
ing stresses in struts than they have been in the past. 
The design of arches is very fully dealt with in 
ehapter xili.; both masonry and metallic arches are 
treated of, though, as is usual in text-books, mueh 
more space is devoted to the latter; this chapter will 
b= one much consulted by the student, who generally 
finds more difficulty in determining the stresses in 
metallic arches, and in seleeting suitable forms for 
the different members, than he does when dealing 
with ordinary trusses; the methods adopted by the 
author are clear and concise. 

This chapter is followed by three which treat of 
suspension bridges, opening or draw bridges, and 
traversing or transporter bridges, and then by a 
chapter full of useful practical details on various 
types of bridge flooring, piers, and bolsters, or shoes, 
for distributing the pressure uniformly to the bear- 
ing plates. In the last chapter the author has 
worked out several eomplete examples of bridge de- 
sign in order to illustrate the principles he has laid 
down in the earlier chapters; these examples include 
timber trestle bridges, highway bridges with steel 
main girders, a plate girder railway bridge, and, 
lastly, a Murphy Whipple truss railway bridge of 100- 
feet span. These examples will be of considerable 
service to the young designer and to the student. 
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Metallic Alloys: their Structure and Constitution. 
By G. H. Gulliver. Pp. xv+254; illustrated. 


(London: C. 

6s. net. 

Tue study of metallic alloys is a “ practical ’’ subject. 
Many alloys were discovered long ago by accident, 
and the development of their manufacture and use 
is based on empiricism. Even the recent introduction 
of a number of other alloys has owed little to theo- 
retical considerations, and no attention is paid to 
predictions as to the properties of untried combina- 
tions. There is plenty of experimental evidence to 
be classified and discussed, but the time has hardly 
come for the logical method of treating the subject 
adopted by Mr. Gulliver. At any rate, the book 
would have been better balaneed if more attention 
had been paid to the experimental data. 

The author has adopted the classification of alloys 
presented by Roberts-Austen and Stansfield at the 
Congres international de Physique in 1900. _ This 
classification was based on Roozeboom's study of equi- 
librium in mixtures, but the author has amplified it 
in many respects, and with its aid has been enabled 
to present a tolerably complete theory of alloys on a 
systematic basis. He has consistently applied the name 
solution” to any physical mixture of metals, liquid 
or solid, and there is doubtless no disadvantage in this 
way of regarding them, though it has not mueh claim 
to be considered as a ‘‘ method of study.’’ One of the 
difficulties in applying the solution theory to alloys 
in practice is that equilibrium is not established in 
solid mixtures in any reasonable length of time under 
ordinary conditions. The alloys used in the indus- 
tries are generally in an unstable state, and when 
equilibrium has been established in them it often 
happens that their usefulness has departed. This is, 
of course, one of the reasons why the recent study 
of alloys has not thrown more light on their useful 
properties. 

The book, taken by itself, will not be of much 
use to engineers or manufacturers. It is not even 
quite what is wanted for students, but it may be 
recommended to their teachers. The weakest part 
of the book is that devoted to methods of investiga- 
tion, which could have been made to afford much more 
help to those engaged in research. Its greatest elaim 
to be read is that it gives a more complete elassifica- 
tion of alloys than has hitherto been available. 


(1) Ex-meridian, Altitude, Acimuth, and Star-finding 
Tables. By Lieut.-Commander Armistead Rust, 


Griffin and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 


U.S. Navy. Pp. li+303. (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 


1908.) Price 21s, net. 

(2) Nautical Charts. By G. R. Putman, Director of 
Coast Surveys, Philippine Islands. Pp. viiit+162. 
(Same publishers, 1908.) Price 8s. 6d. net. 

(3) A Text-book of Theodolite Surveying and Level- 
ling. By Prof. James Park. Pp. x+216. (Lon- 
don: C. Griffin and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 6s. 
net. 

(1) Tue author has gathered together a very useful 

set of tables and diagrams for finding the latitude, 

facilitating the plotting of lines of position, and giving 
new and practical methods for identifying stars in 
eloudy weather. The tables extend from lat. 0°-65° 
and declination 0° 71! north and south. The book 
is excellently printed and arranged; full deseriptions 
of how to use the tables are given, together with 


examples. It should prove most useful to the 
mariner, as its seope covers practically all the 
navigable portions of the globe. 

(2) This small volume, which deals with the 


methods of the U.S, Surveying Service, gives a very 
good general idea of how the work is earried out 
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from the time of commencing the survey until the | 
chart has been produced ready for issue. It contains | 
good descriptions of the various sorts of charts used 
by seamen, together with much useful information | 
on how to use them in a proper manner. The boolx 
is divided into eight chapters, each one dealing with 
a separate subject; it is well illustrated, and is a 
valuable addition to books dealing with hydro- 
graphical surveying. 

(3) A very useful handbook dealing with general 
surveying work, levelling, railway curves, and mine 
surveying; each branch of surveying is well de- 
scribed, and accompanied by diagrams and practical 
examples collected from actual field experiences. It 
is a book which should prove as useful to the profes- 
sional surveyor as to the student. H.C. Lockyer. 


Penrose’s Pictorial Annual: a Review of the Graphic 
Arts. Vol. xiv., 1908-9. The Process Year Book. 
Edited hy William Gamble. Pp. viii+208. (London : 
A. W. Penrose and Co., Ltd.) Price 5s. net. 

In directing our readers’ attention to the annual 
volumes of this publication, we have year by year 
pointed out the very excellent nature of the contents 
and the very high state of efficiency which it has 
attained. So much care has been bestowed on the 
reproduction methods, the inks employed, and the 
other materials used that it seemed nearly impossible 
that any very conspicuous advance could be made ex- 
cept after the lapse of a few years. 

Yet in the volume before us we have a proof that | 

such an assumption is incorrect, for one has only to 
look through the present issue to see how marked the 
progress made has been since the last volume was 
issued to the public. Even the editor, in his prelimin- 
ary remarks, writes :—‘‘ We can hardly realise our- 
selves how it is possible to continue improving on these 
mechanical processes as has been shown each. Mecdiomvan 
here again is the evidence of the possibility, and one 
is inclined to wonder what further marvels the future 
has in store for us.’”? 
_ With such a wealth of text and illustration included 
in this volume it is difficult to name any one feature 
which is more conspicuous than another. The editor 
commences, as usual, with his summary of the year’s 
progress in process work, and this is followed’ by a 
great number of articles on various branches of the 
subject by well-known workers. The illustrations, 
which are, of course, the chief feature of this publica- 
tion, demonstrate, more than words can do, the excel- 
lence of the reproduction processes that are now avail- 
able. All kinds of subjects are dealt with, from the 
reproduction of an old master to illustrations for boot 
catalogues, and these suggest the best kinds of process 
work for the particular subject to be dealt with. 
_. Perhaps enough has been written to indicate that 
if anyone wishes to make himself acquainted with the 
results of process-work of to-day he cannot do better 
than obtain this handsome and moderately-priced 
volume. The editor and his co-workers deserve high 
praise for placing such a useful and valuable publica- 
tion within easy reach. 


The Edinburgh Schoo) Atlas. 32 plates. (Edinburgh 
and London: W. and A. K) Johnston, Ltd., n.d.) 
Price 1s, 

‘\ wibr popularity may be predicted for this remark- 

ably cheap atlas. The maps are clear, uncrowded, and 

entirely orographical. There is a good general index 


showing the latitude and longitude of places included 
inthe maps. It is gratifying to find that geographical 
publishers are acquainting themselves with modern 
needs and producing maps which will assist greatly 
teachers of gcography who adopt scicntific methods 
in their work, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NatuRE. 
No nolice is taken of anonymous communications.] 


the Product and Rays of Uranium X 


From the present state of the subject it is clear that 
there is one, at least, and that very probably there are 
two, intermediate products between uranium X and radium 
giving a rays on disintegration. The direct parent of 
radium has recently been shown by Boltwood (Amer. Journ. 
Sci., 1go8, xxv., 377) to give a rays of characteristic 
range. Between the atomic weight of uranium and radium 
there is a difference of twelve units, corresponding to the 
expulsion of three a particles, of which only two, that from 
uranium and that from the parent of radium, so far are 
known. It is true there is a disposition to regard it as 
probable that the change of uranium into uranium X js 
accompanied by the expulsion of two a particles, us Bolt. 
wood (loc. cit., p. 285) has shown that the contribution 
of uranium in minerals to the total a@ radiation of the 
mineral is about twice that of any of the succeeding pro- 
ducts. 

My recent result on the rate of production of helium 
from uranium (NaturE, December 3, 1908, p. 129) is 
against this view. In the thorium series—thorium— meso- 
thorium —-radio-thorium —-thorium X—complete chemical 
similarity occurs between the alternate pairs—thorium and 
radio-thorium, meso-thorium and thorium X—no chemical 
separation of these pairs having yet been found possible. 
lf the hypothetical product of uranium X similarly was 
chemically analogous to uranium and gave a rays, the 
result obtained by Boltwood for the « radiation of mincrals 
might perhaps be explained. In the present state of the 
subject there is hardly sufficient evidence that the number 
of @ particles expelled by uranium is exceptional. Further 
evidence on the question whether an intermediate body 
exists between uranium X and the parent of radium may 
be expected so soon as the uranium preparations we have 
had for may years under observation in this laboratory 
begin to grow radium, ay the power of the time which 
the rate of growth follows gives an indication of the 
number of intermediate stages. Already the results show 
that if there is not such a body (or bodies) the period of 
the parent of radium is at least six times as great as that 
of radium (Phil. Mag., October, 1908, p. 636). 

In the meantime | have attempted—so far without com- 
plete success—to detect the growth of an a-ray product 
from very active preparations of uranium X prepared from 
large quantities of uranmm. I have established that there 
is a feeble residual a radiation remaining from all my 
uranium X preparatious after the B radiation has decayed, 
and this residual activity then remains constant. The 
residual @ activity of a preparation of uranium X some four 
or five years old has been kept under careful observation 
lor nine months, and no change of activity has been 
detected. Newer preparations have shown that the @ radia- 
tion has a practically constant value before the 8 rays have 
all decayed, showing that if the a-ray body is a real pro- 
duct of uranium XN it must be the direct product. The 
attempt to follow a growth of the feeble @ activity simul- 
taneously with the decay of the intense 6 activity, which 
the latler view demands should occur, has so far been 
delayed by the B rays showing unexpected properties. 1 
have not yet succeeded in establishing a genetic connec- 
tion between the a-ray body and the uranium X, so that 
all that can at present be said is that the results are not 
opposed to the view that the direct product of uranium X 
may give the missing a ray of the series, and prove to be 
the parent of the parent of radium. 

With regard to the B rays of uranium X, these until now 
have been regarded as homogeneous, with a value for 
Hp of 2000; but I have found that in a magnetic field 
twice as strong as that required to prevent 8 rays having 
the value 2000 from entering an electroscope, § per cent. 
of the total cffect of the B rays still persists. Even in 
much stronger ficlds, using sufficiently active preparations 
of uranium X, the effect of the B rays is still marked. It 
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must be mentioned that in a paper just to hand, H. W. 
Schmidt (Phys. Zeit., 1909, p. ©) gives the uew value 4100 
for these rays, making the usual assumption, apparently, 
that they were homogeneous. I obtained the value as 
high as 6500 for a small proportion of the rays, but no 
definite extreme upper limit can be assigned, and it is 
probable that some exist with a value even higher. Some 
of the 8 rays of radium possess, so far as I have yet 
been able to see, values for Hp above go000, and probably 
the extreme upper limit is not reached at 11,000. ‘The 
extreme value found in Kaufmann’s celebrated experiments 
was 4500, but it must be remembered that he worked with 
the less sensitive—although more precise—photographic 
method. lor Hp to have values so high as those recorded 
the velocity of the rays must be but a small fraction of 
1 per cent. below that of light, and their mass must be at 
least four times in the case of uranium and six times in 
the case of radium the normal value found at lower specds. 
I have had iu mind the possibility that the effect might be 
due to a secondary radiation, und particularly in view of 
Bragg’s theory of the nature of the y rays, to a secondary 
radiation from the air; but I have not been able to prove 
that the rays are other than primary 8 rays. The direction 
of their deviation was specifically tested. 
FREDERICK Soppy. 
Physical Chemistry Laboratory, University of Glasgow. 


P.S., January 26.—I have omitted to mention that 
Paschen (nn. Phys., 1904, xiv., 389) obtained evidence of 
the existence of B rays from radium with a value for Hp 
so high as 8000. 10% Sie 


The Origin of the Aborigines of Tasmania. 


In kindly reviewing my little book on the Discovery 
and Settlement of Port Mackay, Queensland, in NaturrE 
of September 24, 1908, the reviewer, ‘J. W. G.,’” states 
that Mr. Ling Roth ‘‘ objects to calling the blackfellows 
aborigines, as he holds that Australia was first occupied 
by a negroid people who have been supplanted by the 
present race. This view, well known from its adoption by 
[the late} Sir William Flowcr, appears to be now geuerally 
discredited, owing to the lack of evidence in its support.”’ 

Since the above was written J have received from Sir 
William Turner his recently published memoir on the 
** Craniology, Racial Aflinities, and Descent of the Abori- 
gines of Tasmania’’ (Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin.). In this 
monograph Sir William Turner comes to the same con- 
clusion as I have regarding the origin of the Tasmanians, 
arriving there by a totally different and probably more 
scientific method than that which I have been able to 
follow. He says (p. 394) :—‘‘ Though, as has already been 
stated, a woolly-haired race is not now represented in 
Australia, the tendeney of the South Australians to show 
Tasmanian characters in the cranial vault is worthy of 
consideration, in this particular, as an indication of the 
probable route of migration and of racial affinity... . 
The evidence seems to be in favour of the descent of the 
Tasmanians from a primitive Negrito stock, which 
migrated across Australia, rather than by the route of the 
Melanesian Oceanic islands lying to the north and east 
of the Australian continent.” Linguistic evidence appears 
also to favour the view. In the December (1908) number 
of Man (p. 185) Father Schmidt (‘ Classification of 
Australian Languages "’) tells us that ‘‘ the languages of 
S.E. Australia agree with Tasmanian in one of the most 
important points—the position of the affixless genitive.’ 

I therefore venture to think that the more the question 
is studied the more does it scem probable that the real 
aborigines of Australia were the forefathers of the un- 
happy people we have known as Tasmanians. 

H. Linc Rortu. 

Halifax, Yorks, Decemher 28, 1908. 


Mr. Linc Rotn’s letter involves two questions. The 
term ‘‘ native ”’ in Australia means white people boru in 
Australia; the blackfellows are known as aborigines. It 
seems to me, therefore, only inviting misunderstanding 
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and mistakes to reject the accepted Australian use of the 
word aborigines in a book dealing with Australia. 

The second question is the possible descent of the extinct 
Tasinanians from the race that occupied Australia before 
the European colonisation. ‘The very important memoir 
by Sir William Turner on the craniology of the Tasmanians 
{lrans. Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. xlvi., pp. 365-403, three 
plates) was not published at the date of the review; but 
though he admits the probable passage of the Tasmanians 
across Australia, he adds to the difficulty of connecting 
the Tasmanians with the present Australian aborigines. 

On pp. 387-8 of his memoir he gives a loug list of 
important characters in which the Australian skulls differ 
from those of the Tasmanians, and he concludes this cata- 
logue of differences as follows :—‘‘ From the consideration 
of these characters the skulls support the opinion, based 
on the study by so many observers of the external features, 
that the existing aborigines of Australia are distinet from 
the Tusmanians, although the presence, in a proportion of 
the uatives of South and West Australia, of skulls in 
which the height was less than the breadth, the not un- 
frequent sunk sagittal suture, the more marked parietal 
eminences, and the antero-posterior parietal depressions, 
point to a possible amount of intermixture and racial 
affinity of these Australian tribes with the Tasmanians.”’ 
(Che italics are mine.) 

That ‘a proportion’’ of the aborigines of South 
Australia should have skulls approximating to those of 
the Tasmanians is easily explained. Tasmanians were 
taken to South Australia by the sealers, and gave rise to 
half-castes. The occasional Victorian «aborigines with 
woolly hair aud other Tasmanian features had probably 
the same origin. 

Sir William Turner’s memoir may be taken as the final 
dismissal of Sir William Flower’s view that the Tasmanians 
were Melanesian, and the weight of authority, including 
Huxley and Mr. Ling Roth, that they were Negrito is now 
overwhelming; but this adds io the difficulty of alliance 
between the Tasmanians and the Australians. Sir William 
Turner says (p. 389), “‘ the term Negrito should be limited 
to... black-skinned, woolly-haired people with small 
brachycephalic heads, jaws not very projecting, nose uot 
so flattened, nostrils not so wide as in the Negro, and of 
dwarf-like stature.’? These characters are not those of 
the Australian aborigines, with their long, straight hair, 
hyperdolichocephalic heads, projecting jaws, extraordinarily 
wide nostrils, and tall stature. 

The absence of evidence of the Tasmanian race in the 
well-searched drifts and gravels of Australia renders their 
passage across Australia improbable. 1] am, of course, 
glad to find that Sir William Turner adds his authority 
to the view of the Negrito affinity of the Tasmanians, but 
it does not follow that they crossed the mainland of 
Australia, a view that has been abandoned by some of 
those who formerly adopted it. 

It would be strange if the Australian and Tasmanian 
languages had not some points of affinity, but the differ- 
ences have been usually regarded as fundamental. Mr. 
Ling Roth has recognised Andamanese affinities in the 
language of the Tasmanians, which is, of course, con- 
sistent with Sir William Turner’s conclusions, but it does 
not help to ally the Tasmanians and Australians. 

J. WaIG: 


Warm Months in Relation to Sun-spot Numbers, 


Tue following method, applied to Greenwich data, scems 
to vield support to the view that sun-spots mean, on the 
whole, warmth in this region. 

Taking your sun-spot numbers (from 1841), pick out the 
22 highest (group A) and the 22 lowest (group B)—22 is 
about a third of the series. Next, confining attention to 
the year after each year of group A, note how many 
warm Jauuarys, Februarys, and so on, there were in the 
22 years. This gives the scries (a) below. Do the same 
in the case of group B, getting the series (b). Smooth 
each of these series with sums of 3, getting (a') and (6’). 
On comparing (a’) with (b') the former is found to be 
throughout in excess of the latter, as shown. 
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Jan. Feb. Mar-Apr. May June JulyAug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
(az) Pl ty 15 04 U2 Omi silo Ome Ie iis megi ets 
(2) It & (Se) 1000S 27 cee cee Ome cmey er 


(a’) 40 43 41 36 35 35 35 36 37 40 
(3) 27 26 26 30 27 31 32 35 35 36 
(a’):(8) - +134174+15 +6 +8 +443 4142 +4 


The series (a') and (b') are expressed in curve-form in 
the middle section of the diagram. Note that the 
(a') curve culminates in the third month (i.e. with the 
3-month group February-April), and just then the other 
curve is at its lowest point. The difference here is 
43 —26=17 (about 65 per cent. of the lower value). 
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Curves of total warm months in 3-month groups. 


We might extend these curves on either side, consider- 
ing in one case the temperatures in those years of highest 
and lowest sun-spot numbers, and in the other those in 
the sccond years after. 

In both extensions we find, again, the extreme contrast 
at the third month, but in both, the curves cross each other 
in part; and in the third section there is general “* break- 


down,”’ with year-difference small. Thus we have, for 
totals of warm months :— 
Diff. 
Years of (22) highest and (22) lowest sun-spot 
numbers ede did te ean ee! Cayo C22 Bg 
Ist year after ... . 1§1—125=26 
2nd af Waal ges 134-130= 4 


The sharp contrast above referred to in the early part 
of the year (February-April) seems to me remarkable, 
and may be usefully considered in relation to the flowering 
of plants and other phenological phenomena, the variations 
in which, from year to year, seem to be connected with 
the sun-spot cycle (as I have before tried to show). 

Arex. B. MacDowatt. 


RECENT EARTHQUAKES. 


HE ltalian earthquake still keeps a prominent 
place in the daily newspapers, and earthquakes 

sti!l continue in the stricken country, but this is no 
more than must be expected. Every great earthquake 
is followed by numerous after-shocks, more frequent 
at first and gradually becoming fewer and fewer; 949 
shocks were registered at Monteleone in 1753, and 
159 in 1784. A similar experience is being repeated 
in Calabria at the present time; reports of more 
earthquakes at Reggio and Messina are common in 
the papers, but the record is too incomplete to be 
worth repeating in detail. Among these after-shocks 
sonfe have been of sufficient violence to bring down 
shattered or weakened walls and buildings, and some 
were of a severity which would have caused serious 
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damage and destruction to buildings had they stood 
by themselves. The first of these destructive after- 
shocks seems to have occurred at 7.24 p.m. on 
January 23, which brought down a good many houses 
left standing by the earthquake of December 28 at 
Reggio, and was described as of equal violence. This 
statement must be accepted with reserve, for experi- 
ence has shown that after a very great earthquake 
and during the period when after-shocks are frequent, 
all sense of proportion is lost, earthquake-fear is 
developed, and every shock of more than average 
severity ranks out of proportion to its real importance. 
Though the shock was apparently a considerable one, 
and may well have compared in violence with its pre- 
decessor at Reggio, yet the much smaller area over 
which it had the power of inflicting damage, as also 
the much smaller size of the area over which it was 
felt, mark it as an altogether minor shock. 

Besides the local after-shocks, earthquakes have been 
reported in the daily papers from other parts of the 
world, and not unnaturally a connection has been 
assumed which has probably no foundation in fact. 
The most important of these were the North .American 
earthquake of January 11, and that in Asia Minor on 
January 19; the former of ‘hese was felt at Victoria, 
B.C., at 3.55 p.m., local tame, and was described as 
severe; it was also felt at Vancouver and Nanaimo, 
in British Columbia, and in the Washington State, 
where some slight damage was done at Port Towns- 
end. The earthquake in Asia Minor seems to have 
been more severe if not more extensive; it took place 
at 6.40 a.m. on January 19, and is said to have 
destroyed 679 houses at Phoccea, two persons are 
reported to have been killed at Menemen, and the 
same number at Cassaba. Neither of these was, how- 
ever, of any importance, and would probably have 
passed without notice but lor the attention directed to 
earthquakes at the present moment. 

Much the same may be said of the shock which 
shook northern Italy on January 13, though possibly 
this may have been of the nature of a sympathetic 
after-shock, that is to say, brought about by a change 
in the distribution of strains in the earth's crust, con- 
sequent on the movements which have taken place in 
Calabria. Jt belonged to that little understood class of 
shocks which affect a large area without anywhere 
reaching destructive violence, and nowhere did more 
than trivial damage, though felt at Triest, Trient, 
Milan, Genoa, Siena, and in all the country between. 

In spite of these earthquakes, there is no indication 
of any real increase in seismic activity; on the other 
hand, it is a somewhat remarkable fact that the 
Calabrian earthquake was a solitary one. World- 
shaking earthquakes almost invariably occur in 
groups, and are seldom unaccompanied by one or 
more companions, originating in distant parts of the 
globe, but within a few hours, or at most a few 
days, of each other; so frequent is this phenomenon 
that it has almost been clevated into a law, and an 
ingenious explanation, with experimental illustration, 
has been published. In the present instance, the 
records of Prof. Milne’s instruments at Shide show 
that no other world-shaking shock accompanied the 
Calabrian one, and none was reported until the morning 
of January 23, when an earthquake, which probably 
originated somewhere in western Central Asia, was 
registered by seismographs in Europe, India, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope; probably we shall hear more 
of this earthquake, for its origin was in a region which 
is not devoid of villages and towns, but the interval 
which had clapsed prevents our regarding the two 
earthquakes as companions. This isolation of the 
Calabrian earthquake may find its explanation in 
the fact that although a great, it was not a very 
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great, shock. The extreme diameter of the scismic 
area did not materially exceed 350 miles, and 
making every allowance, the area over whieh the shocls 
might have been felt—including in this the sea—could 
not have been more than 95,000 square miles; in the 
Californian carthquake of 1906, the corresponding 
figure was 372,500, and in the Indian earthquake of 
1897 it was 1,750,000. These figures give some idea 
of the relative magnitude of the three earthquakes, 
and in the present state of the science it does not 
seem possible to find a more satisfactory means of 
comparison. 

A point which has attracted notice, and is worthy 
of attention, is the peculiar weather which accom- 
panied and followed the earthquake. We need not 
consider the fact that it coincided with the sudden 
break-up of an equally sudden and severe frost over 
northern Europe, nor the unusual cold and snow- 
storms which have followed it in southern Italy. These 
were due to meteorological conditions of great extent, 
in all probability unconnected with, and independent 
of, the earthquake, but the sudden fog which, accord- 
ing to every account, settled on the Straits of Messina 
stands in a dillerent case. The earthquake in Mexico 
of January 24, 1898, was similarly followed by a 
heavy mist, at a time of year when mists are usually 
unknown, and rainfall is so frequently reperted as the 
immediate successor of an earthquake that we can 
no longer reject the hypothesis of a real connection 
between the two. Earthquake weather is a common 
expression in earthquake countries, but is usually 
applied to a heavy and oppressive feeling in the ait 
which is supposed to precede an earthquake. Mr. 
Maxwell Hall has attempted to find an explanation 
in alterations of the barometric gradient by rapid 
upheaval of the ground, and has shown that uplifts, 
which are within the range of possibility, would 
produce the required effects, but whether there is, 
or is not, an earthquake weather, in ‘the ordinary 
sense of the words, there seems reason for be- 
lieving that in another sense they represent a 
reality, and that, as has been suggested by Prof. Milne, 
the disturbance of the ground, when transmitted to 
the overlying air, may determine precipitation, and 
explain the apparent association of severe earthquakes 
with mist and rain. What may be the nature of the 
influence we know not, but if mechanical, it must be 
either the result of the vibratory motion of the ground, 
or else of permanent changes of level, accompanied 
by the sudden upheaval or depression of the overlying 
column of air, and of this permanent change of level 
we are still without any satisfactory evidence. In the 
accounts which have reached us, quays and pierhcads 
are mentioned as having subsided beneath the water, 
but there is nothing to show that more than a settle- 
ment of made ground has taken place, while the 
photographs which have been published suggest that 
this rather than any displacement of the solid ground 
is the explanation of the apparent subsidence, and 
the commission appointed to inquire into the changes 
which have taken place in the harbour of Messina 
has reported that though the quays have been de- 
stroyed in places, no permanent change has taken place 
which will interfere with the continuation of its use 
as @ port. 


GRAVITIATIONAL THEORIES. 
T is well known how cultivators of physical science 
in Great Britain lag behind the most up-to-date 
philosophical views in continuing to think that valu- 
able light is thrown on physical phenomena by the 
elaboration and study of mechanical analogies of more 
familiar type, and more readily grasped by the mind. 
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These matters are, perhaps unfortunately, for us 
largely the affair of specialists in science, who under- 
stand both the value and the limitation of the method. 

For example, in the days of the very instructive— 
and somewhat insular—mathematical development of 
Lord Kelvin’s idea of vortex atoms, the mechanical 
analogies of gravitation were much to the fore; and 
in particular Prof. W. M. Hicks elaborated, a quarter 
of a century ago (e.g. in Camb. Phil, Soc. Proc., 
October, 1879), on the basis of experiments by Guthrie 
and others, a beautiful theory of how the attractions 
of gravitation could be imitated by pulsating bodies 
in a liquid medium. [Further developments, theoretical 
and experimental, of interesting character, with rela- 
tion also to electrodynamics, were made in the well 
known experiments of Bjerknes. Indeed, some such 
notion is the only simple direct mode of imitating 
gravitation which has presented itself; there is the 
alternative, of course, that it may be a residual of other 
more potent actions. 

In this regard, the pulsation analogy lies at the 
back of the heads of most people interested in the 
subject. But lest we forget, the watchful enterprise 
of the daily Press in reporting by special correspond- 
ence from Berlin the recent exciting revival of these 
ideas illustrates one of the ways in which it can 
keep us in touch with the latest developments of 
science. Doubtless the experimental phenomena 
reported with so much emphasis will be found even- 
tually to contain much that is interesting and useful 
as new aspects of this well-worn subject. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN 
NORWAY. 
HERE being little left in Switzerland for the 
mountaineering pioneer, climbers who prefer 
exploration to gymnastics have been driven further 
afield. Mrs. le Blond (then Mrs. Fred Burnaby) was 
one of the leaders in Swiss winter climbing; but 
after fifteen seasons in the Alps she was induced to 
visit northern Norway, partly from the desire for 
virgin peaks and partly to give her well-known 
guide, Imboden of St. Nicholas, a change of scene 
after the death of his son on the Lyskamm. This 
volume records the story of five seasons’ climbing 
amongst the glaciers and peaks of northern Norway 
near Tromso. The narrative is pleasantly and 
modestly written, and is occupied by short accounts 
of the author’s twenty-seven first ascents in this 
district. The country has many advantages over 
Switzerland; it has the charms of solitude, of freedom, 
and of being imperfectly mapped and explored; until 
recently its peaks were unclimbed, and many of them 
even unnamed. 

Mountaineering in northern Norway is free from 
two Alpine risks. No one can be benighted in this 
land of continuous daylight, and there is no danger 
from exposure to cold in the mild climate, re- 
peatedly attributed by Mrs. le Blond to the Gulf 
Stream, in which her faith is firm and primitive. 
The country has, however, the drawbacks of long 
spells of bad weather. On one occasion, for example, 
two friends arrived at Mrs. le Blond’s camp for a 
few weeks’ climbing at the beginning of ‘‘ five weeks 
of the very worst weather I have ever seen’ (p. 179). 
The constant mists and clouds add greatly to the 
picturesqueness of the country, and to them are due 
the beauty of many of Mrs. le Blond’s photographs; 
but fogs and continual rain may easily prevent any 
mountaineering except to those who have most of 
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1 “ Mountaineering in the Land of the Midnight Sun.” By Mrs. Aubrey 
Je Blond. Pp. xii+3c4; map and 71 illustrations. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1908.) Price tos. 6, net. 
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the season at their disposal. The mosquitoes do 
their best to render life intolerable, but Mrs. le Blond 
found them of no trouble except in the valley; the 
writer, however, remembers one casy roel-climb in 
an area to the south of Mrs. le Blond’s distriet that 
became dangerous owing to a flight of mosquitoes, 
which took advantage of the shelter from the wind 
to accompany him up the cliff. 

The extreme rottenness of the rocks renders the 
danger of falling stones greater than in Switzerland. 
The mountains are covered with such a litter of loose 
stones that, aeeording to the author, it is unsafe for 
more than three climbers to go on a rope. ‘* Dumkopf! 
you will haye the whole mountain down,’’ is one of 
Imboden's ejaculations to his son, Mrs. le Blond 
seems disposed to attribute the superior security of 
the Alpine rocks to suceessive climbers having 
cleared away the loose material. Her testimony 
throughout the book to the looseness of the roeks, 


in the book is its fine series of photographs; the 
304 pages of the text are illustrated by seventy photo 
:raphs, nearly all of whieh occupy a full page, and 
the illustrations give an excellent idea of the geo- 
graphical structure of the country. Some of thenr 
confirm the view that this part of Norway is a dis- 
seeted plateau. The book has, unfortunately, no 
index and practically no map, for its useless chart 
of Seandinavia and the Baltie merely indicates the 
position of the distriet in which Mrs. Ie Blond’s 
mountaineering feats were achieved. 
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NATIONAL SCHEME OF AFFORESTATION. 
HE Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and 
Afforestation has issued its second report, which 
deals with afforestation. If the scheme proposed in 
this report be adopted, it would mean that in eighty 


The Urtind at Midnight. In the hackground the Faestning and Kjostind. From ‘‘ Mountaineering in the Land of ihe Midnight Sun.” 


and the photographs showing the sharp cones and 
jagged pinnaeles characieristic of the country, sug- 
vest that only the lower slopes of the mountains 
have been glaciated. She speaks of well-rounded 
glaciated surfaces on the lower ground, and it 
appears possible, from her descriptions and photo- 
graphs, that, as has long been well known regarding 
the Lofoden Islands, the mountains were never com- 
pletely buried beneath an ice-sheet. Their upper 
slopes may still wear the debris due to pre-Glacial 
weathering 


Vhe gives very little direct geographical in- 
formation other than details as to the climbing. To 
mountaineers in the Tromso district it will be in- 


There is a short chapter on the Lapps, 
enthusiasm expressed for both Norway 
One of the most valuable features 


dispensable. 
and mueh 
and the people. 
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years from its commencement there would be 
afforested 9,000,000 acres of land at present classed 
in the agricultural returns as rough mountain land 
used for grazing. In their investigations the com- 
missioners find that there are no less than 16,000,000 
acres not under cultivation or permanent pasture in 
Great Britain. To this there may be added several 
million acres of similar land in Ireland. However, 
much of this land is not suitable even for tree-growth, 
and may be already used to better advantage. The 
commissioners find 9,000,000 acres of this land is 
suitable for afforestation, and they recommend that 
the State should undertake the task of afforesting that 
area. 

Two schemes, a larger one and a smaller one, are 
proposed :—First, that the maximum area—g9,000,000 
acres—should be planted up at the rate of 150,000 
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aeres annually for sixty years, a third of this area 
to be worked on a forty years’ rotation, and two-thirds 
on an eighty years’ rotation. The value of the pro- 
perty in possession of the State at the end of the 
rotation would be 562,075,000!., or 106,993,0001. in 
excess of the sum involved in its creation, and, allow- 
ing 3 per cent. compound interest on the initial capital 
expended, the annual revenue would be 17,411,000. 
Secondly, the smaller scheme provides for the afforesta- 
tion of 6,000,000 acres to be planted at the rate of 
75,000 acres annually for eighty years. Vhe value of 
the property at the end of that time would be 
320,000,0001., or 60,944,0001. in excess of the cost of 
produetion, and would yield henceforth an annual 
return of 10,000,000!. 

These figures, it should be mentioned, are based on 
average estimates of the cost of freehold and planting, 
as well as the returns from thinnings and final fell- 
ings. The experts and witnesses examined by the 
commission were unanimous in their opinion that the 
soil and climate of Britain are eminently well suited 
tor the growth of trees and forests. That a shortage 
exists in the world’s supply of timber is a fact which 
every day makes more apparent. The evidence placed 
befere the commissioners shows that within the last 
decade the price of timber has increased 30 to 50 per 
cent., while the quality has decreased. No doubt 
many substitutes have been invented, but this has not 
decreased the consumption of timber, and in spite of 
those many substitutes there are indications that the 
eonsumption of timber is increasing. Mention is 
made in the report of many places where afforestation 
has been properly conducted in this country, and has 
viclded handsome returns on the outlay. For this and 
many other reasons too numerous to quote, the com- 
missioners are satisfied that ‘‘ with due regard to sound 
principles and economic management, timber-growing 
has in this country proved profitable,’’ and that 
** success in the future with improved methods should 
be generally assured.”’ 

So far, the report thus shows that at present a vast 
area of what shauld be valuable produetive land in 
this country is lying practically unproduetive, and, if 
afforestation were started on the lines of the scheme 
proposed, this land would give employment to 18,000 
labourers during the planting season. But forestry 
on sueh a large scale is bound to improve and en- 
courage subsidiary industrics, and even give rise to 
new ones which depend upon timber for their raw 
material. These industries, it js estimated, would 
absorb an amount of labour equal to that of one man 
for every eighteen acres of forest, while evidence has 
been placed before the eommissioners that such land 
as is at present utilised provides employment for one 
man on 1000 to 2000 acres. This naturally opens 
up the question as to the possibility of providing work 
for the unemployed. 

The commissioners have made exhaustive inquiries 
in this direetion, and find that for certain kinds of 
labour involved in afforestation the unemployed have 
been used with satisfactory results. There is no doubt 
that the requisite number of labourers could be 
obtained from the ranks of the unemployed. A great 
deal depends, however, upon the physieal fitness of 
the labourers so obtained. The commissioners believe 
that, with a judicious selection and probably a short 
period of training, many of the unemployed would be 
quite eapable of engaging in the work of planting. It 
is a difficult question to decide whether the unem- 
ployed are suitable for such work, In this connection 
two problems are involved, viz. provision for the 
maintenanee of our future timber supplies, and the 
relief of the unemployed. Undoubtedly the presen‘ 
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necds of the unemployed are urgent, but the main- 
tenance of our future timber supplies is equally im- 
portant, and although the present generation sees the 
distress causcd by unemployment, this would become 
worse in the next generation should our timber 
supplies run short. 

The whole suecess of afforestation depends upon the 
skill and care with whieh the forests are established. 
Yo dig a hole and plant a tree may seem quite 
simple, but it nevertheless requires a considerable 
amount of skill. Bad planting has been the ruination 
in many cases of what should have been at present 
fine forests. If the unemploved are to be utilised at 
all, they would have to be subject to a considerable 
amount of supervision by skilled, practical foresters, 
and it is not very clear from the report how these 
trained foresters are to be procured. No doubt there 
are a good many such men in the country at the 
present time, but not sufficient to supervise the work 
of afforestation on such a seale as the commissioners 
propose. Manual labour is no doubt essential, but the 
success of the future forests will depend upon the 
skill with which such labour is directed towards the 
achievement of the object in view. {It must also be 
kept in mind that a general survey of the country is 
neeessary as a preliminary operation in order that the 
areas suitable for afforestation may be mapped out 
and located. After this work would naturally come a 
detailed survey of the different areas to determine 
many essential and important matters, such as the 
suitability of the area for the growth of certain 
trees, and the preparation of working plans or 
schemes of management. This work could only be 
entrusted to well-trained experts. It must be remem- 
bered that initial mistalkes in sylviculture are not 
only difficult to remedy, but that their effects last 
over a long series of years—possibly a whole 
rotation. 

In estimating the expense of carrying out a scheme 
such as they propose, the commissioners seem to have 
made very little provision for the maintenance of a 
properly trained forest staff apart from those engaged 
in manual labour. Although it is quite certain that 
our soil and climate are capable of producing high- 
class timber, still we have yet a great deal to learn 
about sylviculture in this country. Comparisons with 
Germany are useful, but even in Germany: local con- 
ditions have -to be studied, and suitable systems of 
sylviculture and management adopted. 

In their report the commissioners state that they 
have been reminded that ‘fon the Continent large 
areas of woodland are periodically overrun by destruc- 
tive insects, whose: depredations entail large loss, 
whereas the most troublesome of these pests are 
practically unisnown in this eountry.’? This is very 
optimistic. We have already a fair share of those 
insect pests, and, should we ever have large areas 
of woodlands like the Germans, there is very little 
doubt but that we shall also have the insects and other 
attendant evils, sueh as fungi. ‘These, however, could 
be kept in cheelk provided proper scientific protective 
measures are adopted in time. 

Ongpaameotthesrepork it 1s) stated! Milas: wile 
afforestation of suitable lands in the United Kingdom, 
if undertaken on an adequate seale and in accordance 
with well-recognised scientific principles, should prove 
at present prices a sound and remuncrative invest- 
ment.’? It is suggested that, if Parliament should 
determine to earry out the recommendations proposed, 
the scheme should be administered by commissioners 
specially appointed for that purpose. But between 
those administrators and the working staff comes a 
gap which can only be filled by the man who knows. 


Bre 

The commissioners, it seems, have not talken this part 
of the stalf into account in drawing up their estimates 
of working expenses. The forest schools at present 
in existence in this country, with a little development, 
would be quite capable of undertaking the scientific 
training of this very essential part of the staff. For 
many years past the pressing need for demonstration 
areas and forest gardens has been urged upon the 
Government. Had these institutions been in exist- 
enee now, their value would have been inestimable in 
indicating the soundest and most economic lines 
upon which extended afforestation should be carried 
out, 

Coming now to the question of the acquisition of 
the necessary land, the commissioners recommend that 
compulsory powers be obtained by legislative enact- 
ment whereby proprietors would be forced to sell 
suitable land should private negotiations fall through. 
However, certain alternative schemes are proposed. 
For example, a scheme suggested by Lord Lovat of 
co-partnership between the private owner of land and 
the State, the owner to provide the land free of cost, 
the State to provide the capital necessary for its 
afforestation, the profits to be shared pro rata of their 
respective contributions, the owner to have the option 
at any time of buying out the State’s interest. Again, 
it is suggested that the commissioners might be given 
power to afforest land acquired otherwise than by pur- 
chase by special arrangement with the owner, on such 
terms and conditions as may be approved by the 
Treasury, provided due security be taken for the con- 
tinuity of the scheme. Still another plan is suggested, 
viz. that, if the owner of a surveyed area is prepared 
to afforest his land in a reasonable time under the 
supervision, and to the satisfaction, of the Forest 
Commissioners, compulsory powers of purchase should 
not be enforced against him. Finally, the commis- 
sioners suggest that the existing facilities given to 
landowners for obtaining loans for planting might 
perhaps with advantage be increased by extending the 
time for the repayment of the loan. 

There are weighty reasons in favour of these alter- 
native suggestions. In the first place, it would ensure 
the important cooperation and active assistance of 
landowners, many of whom are at present engaged 
in renewing and extending their forest areas, while 
many others would be willing to do the same should 
forestry become an established industry. The com- 
pulsory acquisition of the necessary areas would be 
bound to lead to a breaking-up of the existing arrange- 
ment of the land, especially as regards the larger 
sheep farms, and the consequent diminution of the 
food supplies, especially mutton, would possibly be 
greater than the 4°81 per cent. at present anticipated. 
By encouraging private owners to extend their forest 
areas, and by the gradual purchase of suitable land 
where available, the State would more slowly, but at 
the same time with greater certainty, attain the object 
which the commissioners have in view.’ Legislative 
enactment might be directed towards the adjustment 
of the present railway rates, and the abolition of the 
tax on afforested areas. 

In discussing the cost of plants and planting, the 
statement made at the top of p. 26, namely, that ‘‘ if 
plants are purchased they will probably cost 4!. to 5]. 
per acre,’’ does not seem to tally with the evidence, or 
what immediately follows in the next paragraph. 


_ 2 It wonld also entail less initial expenditure. Under the present scheme 
it is proposed to raise the necessary capital by loan, the interest to be defrayed 
ont of taxation. For the full scheme 2,002,000/. would be required annually. 
The net deficit in the first year would be go,ooo/., which would increase to 
3,13t-250/. in the fortieth year, after which it i 
have become self-supporting. 
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IIE sudden death of Dr. Francis Elgar, F.R.S.. 
at Monte Carlo, on January 16, has deprived the 
profession of naval architecture of one of its most 
eminent representatives, and the loss will be felt 
throughout the world of seience, in which he had made 
many friends. He eame of a family which had for 
generations been connected with the great naval 
arsenal at Portsmouth, and was himself apprenticed 
there about fifty years ago. For nearly seventy years 
the Admiralty has maintained an admirable system of 
schools for its apprentices, and has provided facilities 
by which those who prove capable of benefiting 
thereby shall receive higher instruction in thase 
branches of mathematics which are used in connec- 
tion with shipbuilding, as well as in the operations 
and processes incidental to practical work in drawing 
offices and mould lofts. Elgar was one of the young 
men whose progress in the school secured advance- 
ment to higher instruction, Fortunately for his career, 
just at the period (in 1504) when he had completed the 
preliminary stages of training at Portsmouth, it was 
decided by the Admiralty and Science and Art Depart- 
ment to join forces and to establish the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering at South 
Kensington. The Admiralty students at this school 
were selected by competitive examination in which ap- 
prentices in all the Royal dockyards took part. Elgar’ 
was one of eight young men chosen in this way from a 
very large number of candidates, and given an oppor- 
tunity of passing through a three years’ course of 
advanced study in the theory and practice of ship- 
building. This he did with distinction, and was 
awarded a first-class diploma of Fellow of the Royal 
School of Naval Architecture in 1867. 

Sir Edward Reed—then chief constructor of the 
navy, and himself a graduate of an earlier school of 
naval architecture—took a warm interest in the welfare 
of the graduates from the new school, and appointed 
Elgar an assistant overseer of the ill-fated turret ship 
Captain, which was then building by Messrs. Laird, 
of Birkenhead. In the preparation of the design for 
that vessel, Captain Cowper Coles, R.N., had colla- 
borated with Messrs. Laird, and Admiralty inspection 
was limited to supervising the work of construction, 
In this manner Elgar at an early age supplemented 
practical training obtained in Royal dockyards by 
close association with the business of a great private 
shipyard. About two years later he was recalled to 
Portsmouth, and received an appointment as a ship- 
building officer, being employed on important practical 
work in that establishment when the loss of the 
Captain took place. The master shipwright of the 
dockyard was asked to give evidence before the court 
martial in regard to the stability of the Captain. 
These conditions were altogether exceptional owing 
to the extremely low freeboard and heavy sail equip- 
ment of that vessel. In the preparation of this 
evidenee, Elgar gave considcrable assistance to his 
superior officer, and in this way began a series of 
investigations into the stability of ships which extended 
over many years, and covered mercantile vessels of 
various types, as well as warships. 

In 1870 Sir Edward Reed resigned his position in 
the Admiralty, and established a private practice in 
London. Elgar became his chief professional assis- 
tant in 1871, and took charge of the London office, 
in which, during the next few years, novel and 
important designs for foreign warships and for mer- 
cantile vessels were prepared. In all these designs, as 
well as in the supervision of the worl of building the 
ships, Elgar took an important part, and his services 
were acknowledged by Sir Edward Reed. 
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From 1874 to 1876 Dr. Elgar occupied an important 
position as general manager of Earle’s Shipbuilding | 
Company, at Hull; and from 1876 to 1879 practised | 
in London as a consulting naval architect in conjunc- | 
tion with Sir Edward Reed. 

A close connection with the Japanese Government, 
fur whom Sir Edward Reed had designed several 
warships, led to the appointment of Elgar, in 1879, to 
be their special adviser upon naval construction. He 
proceeded to Japan, and remained there for about two 
years, dealing with important questions relating to 
dockyard organisation and shipbuilding programmes. 
This appointment indicated the high reputation Elgar 
had already achieved, On his return from this period 
of foreign residence, Elgar practised as a consulting 
naval architect in London, and continued to act in 
that capacity until 1886. For the most part his work 
was of a private character, but it included service 
as the confidential adviser of leading steamship com- 
panies, and was marked by public appearances in 
connection with special investigations into the causes 
of accidents to, or the loss of, important vessels. 
When the Orient liner Austral foundered in Sydney 
Harbour, Elgar investigated the matter, and demon- 
strated that the accident was due to a lack of proper 
precaution during the process of coaling the ship. 
When the Daphne capsized while being launched on 
the Clyde, Elgar exhaustively investigated the cir- 
cumstances, and gaye a rational explanation of the 
disaster. He also served as a member of the Special 
Committee appointed by the Board of Trade in 1383 
—with Sir Edward Reed as chairman—to propose | 
rules for fixing the load-line of merchant vessels. The 
work done by this committee included the considera- 
tion of the strength and stability of many types of 
ships, furnished a settlement of a most difficult ques- 
tion, is still bearing fruit, and promises to lead to an 
international agreement. 

During this period of his career, Elgar was ap- 
pointed the first university professor of naval archi- 
tecture in Great Britain. This chair was established 
at Glasgow (in 1883) by the munificence of Mrs. John 
Elder, and the selection of Elgar to fill it gave uni- 
versal satisfaction, and afforded fresh evidence of his 
high professional reputation. The inaugural address 
which he delivered at the commencement of his work 
not merely attracted a large and representative audi- 
ence, but was in itself a most excellent performance. 
The period during which Elgar served as a teacher of 
naval architecture was comparatively brief, for early 
in 1886 the Admiralty created the new post of director 
of dockyards, and sought out a man to fill it who 
should combine experience in private yards with an 
intimate knowledge of warship-building. Elgar was 
selected, and accepted the great responsibility of 
making proposals for reorganisation of the dockyards 
and giving practical effect thereto, with the view of 
increased economy and rapidity in the work of con- 
struction and repair of the ships of the Royal Navy. 
This was no light task; it was well performed, and 
voluntarily terminated in 1892, when Elgar accepted 
an invitation to become a_ director and consulting 
naval architect to the Fairfield Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Company, of Glasgow. This business had | 
been first established by John Elder and others, had 
been greatly developed by Sir William Pearce, and 
after his death was in need of a capable and thor- 
oughly trained professional head. The connection | 
which thus began was terminated by his own choice | 
about two years ago, with the intention to obtain and 
enjoy a well-earned leisure. From this retirement, 
however, he soon emerged in order to undertake the 
chairmanship of the great industrial enterprises be- 
longing to Camimell, Laird and Co., including steel 
works, armour-plate factories, shipbuilding and 
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marine engineering departments, and mining opera- 
tions. Immediately after accepting this position it 
Was associated with that of chairman of the Fairtield 
Shipbuilding Company. When Elgar assumed these 
responsibilities, a radical reorganisation had to be 
undertaken in the establishments and staffs of Cam- 
mell, Laird and Co. In carrving out this heavy and 
delicate task, Elgar gave remarkable proofs of ability 
and energy, and necessarily made demands upon his 
strength which may have tended to bring about the 
unexpected and sudden death so widely mourned. He 
had talken a holiday on the Riviera at the close of the 
year; a slight accident occurred, but there was no 
thought of consequent danger, and the end came 
suddenly. 


Elgar united practical experience with a wide 
knowledge of science and strong literary tastes. His 


papers on professional] subjects—most of which are 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
and in those of the Institution of Naval .A\rchitects— 
furnish illustrations of these qualities, and contain 
much original work. About two years ago Elgar 
undertook the delivery of the Forrest lecture at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and dealt with ‘*‘ Un- 
solved Problems in Naval Architecture ’? in a manner 
which excited admiration amongst those familiar with 
ship design, while it proved interesting to engineers 
generally. He was elected F.R.S. in 1895, and some 
years previously had become F.R.S.E. The University 
of Glasgow gave him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1885. His closest connection was naturally with 
the Institution of Naval Architects, on the council of 
which he had served for twenty-five years, and of 
which he was treasurer and honorary vice-president 
at the time of his death. He was a member of council 
of both the Institution of Civil Engineers and the 
Royal Society of Arts, in the affairs of which he took an 
active interest. He was also a member of many 
engineering and scientific societies at home and 
abroad. The council of the Institution of Naval 
Architects chose him to act as their representative on 
the governing body of the Imperial] College of Science 
and Technology, on the committee of the National 
Physical Laboratory, and on the Advisory Committee 
on Shipping established recently by the Board of Trade. 
Elgar did good work in connection with the 
British commissions for international exhibitions at 
Chicago, Paris, and elsewhere, and his services were 
recognised by his appointment as Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. His last work in this department 
was done for the Franco-British Exhibition, where 
he served as chairman of the shipbuilding section, and 
organised one of the most remarkable collections of 
ship-models ever brought together. Busily engaged 
as he always was, Elgar had little opportunity for 
extensive literary work. In 1873 he produced an 
interesting and beautifully illustrated book on ‘*‘ The 
Ships of the Navy,’’ and in various papers—some of 
which were contributed to the ‘Sette of Odd 
Volumes ’—he displayed an intimate knowledge of 
the earlier history of shipbuilding. He was intimately 
concerned also with the production of the review, 
Naval Science, founded by Sir Edward Reed in 
1572, and continued until 1875. Elgar was a man 
whose interests were wide and varied; his personal 
qualities secured for him a multitude of friends who 
mourn his loss; but, above all, he will be remembered 
as a brilliant example of the modern naval architect 
in whose worls were embodied the results of thorough 
training in both the science and practice of his pro- 
fession, which training was supplemented by ripe and 
varied experience, and bore fruit in original investi- 
gation, the solution of novel and difficult problems, 
and valuable contributions to the development of a 
great British industry. W. H. Wuite. 
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TueRe is a sign that some interest is being shown by 


Court officials in scientific matters, for the Court Circular 


announced on January 20 that an ‘“‘ Empire clock ** had 
been brought under the notice of the King and _ its 
mechanism explained. The invention which has been 


afforded this honour is a terrestrial globe kept in rotation 
by clockwork. \ fixed ring parallel to the equator has 
time divisions marked upon it, and as the glohe rotates 
the position of any meridian with reference to this ring 
enables the time to be seen. Judging from the promin- 
ence given to this clock, it would seem that the King’s 
household and writers in the daily Press marvel that it 
should be possible to show the effects of the diurnal motion 
of the earth by means of a model driven by clockwork, or 
to represent the change of declination of the sun by 
a gilded ball sliding on a wire. To anyone familiar 
astronomical models the device would  scarecly 
appear worthy of being brought under the Ming’s 
attention. Perhaps we shall next sce the announcement 
by the Court newsman that someone has had the honour 
of demonstrating a method of proving the principle of 
Archimedes. A beginning having been made, we may 
look forward to the time when apparatus really of scientific 
importance will be regarded with the interest given to a 
clockwork globe. 


with 


which can be 


A STRIKING instance of the assistance 
rendered by wireless telegraphy in overcoming the difficul- 
ties and dangers of navigation was afforded in the case of 
the collision of the steamship Florida with the White Star 
liner Republic in the carly morning of January 23. The 
collision occurred in a dense fog at 5.30 a.m... 175 miles 
east of the Ambrose lightship, New York. The Republic 
is equipped with a wireless telegraphy installation, and the 
captain, whn was on the bridge at the time of the accident, 
at once had wireless messages for help sent out. The 
operator was Mr. J. Binns, and he remained at his post 
until help was received. The messages were received by 
the liners Baltic, the Lorraine, and the Lucania, the 
nearest of these being some ico miles away. The steam- 
ships proceeding to the rescue were able to transmit a 
wireless message to the Republic asking for the latitude 
and longitude of the collision, which was answered from 
the Republic as being 40° 17/ N. and 70° 26’ W. Wireless 
telegraphy has thus been the meuns of averting a terrible 
calamity. It also enabled the responsible authorities at 
New York to get into communication with the ships, to 
learn promptly the exact state of things, and to issue any 
necessary instructions. 


Tre inoculation of soils intended to carry leguminous 
crops with the appropriate organism for fixing nitrogen has 
recently been the subject of several Ictters in the Tinies. 
It was pointed out in these columns a year ago (Fchruary 
6, 1908, vol. Ixxvii, p. 330) that the experiments quoted in 
favour of these particular cultures really prove nothing. 
Since then extensive trials have been made at the Royal 
llortieultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, and gave entirely 
negative results. We know of no properly conducted 
experiments with these cultures that have given definite 
positive results; the evidence adduced in Messrs. Carter's 
letter is of the same kind as that given in the original 
pamphlet, and cannot be regarded as throwing fresh light 
on the subject. It is distinctly unfortunate for soil bac- 
teriology that a process should be recommended for adop- 
tion on the practical scale when it is as yet only in the 
laboratory stages. 
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Ture seventeenth Deutscher Geographentag will mect at 
Whitsuntide (June 1-3) in Liibeck. Communications in- 
tended for the mecting should he sent before March 1 to 
the secretary of the association, Kénigstrasse 5, Liibeck. 


Upon the recommendation of a joint committee of the 
Roval Society of Arts and the Royal College of Mhysicians, 
the Swiney prize has been awarded to Dr. C. A. Mercier, 
for his work on ‘‘ Criminal Responsibility.” The prize is 


| a cup of the value of 100l. and money to the same amount. 


Ture death is reported of Dr. C. Denison, of Denver, 
Colorado, a specialist in the problems of tubcreulosis, par- 
ticularly in their relation to climatic conditions. He was 
professor emeritus of discascs of the chest in the University 
of Denver. In i890 he was president of the American 
Climatological Association. 


It is reported that Monte Cagua, u volcano situated in 
the Tavabas province, in the south-western part of the 
island of Luzon, Philippines, became suddenly active on 
January 19, breaking out into a violent eruption and doing 
serious damage to the surrounding country. During the 
eruption streams of lava arc stated to have rushed down 
the sides of the voleano. 


A GerRMAN mincralogical association has been inaugurated, 
says the Nevue scientifique. Prof. Max Bauer, of Mar- 
burg University, has been elected president, and Prof. F. 
Berwerth, of the University of Vienna, and Prof. R. Brauns, 
of the University of Bonn, vice-presidents. It is said that 
the first general meeting of the association will be held at 
Salzburg on September 18 next. 


We learn from the Jancet that the efforts of the Grecian 
League against malaria have had wonderful results in the 
plain of Marathon, which uscd to be a hotbed of fever. 
In 1906, 90 per cent. of the cases of sickness were due te 
malaria. In 1907, alter the first ctlorts of the league, the 
milaria cases fell to 47 per cent. of all cuses of sickness, 
During last summer, however, usually the most intensely 
malarions season, the sickness due to malaria fell to only 
2 per cent. of the total amount of sickness at Marathon. 


Ox Tuesday next, February 2, Prof. A. A. Macdonell 
will begin a course of three lectures at the Roval Institu- 
tion on © The Architectural and Sculptural Antiquities of 
India.” During the course the Buddhist, Ilindu, and 
Mohammedan antiquities will be dealt with, and illustrated 
with lantern-slides. The Friday cvening discourse on 
February 5 will be delivered by Prof. J. G. Frazer, on 
“The Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institu- 
tions,’’ and on February 12 by Prof. IL. A. Wilson, on 
“The Electrical Propertics of Flame.’’ ‘The discourse on 
February 26 will be delivered by Prof. H. L. Callendar, on 
““ Osmotic Phenomena,” instead of by the Earl of Berkeley. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Entomological Society 
held on January 20 the following officers and council were 
elected for the session 1909-10 :—President, Dr. F. A. 
Dixey; treasurer, Mr. A. H. Jones; Ubrartan, Mr. G. C. 
Champion; secretarics, Mr, H. Rowland-Brown and Com- 
mander J. J. Walker, R.N.; olher members of the 
council, Dr. T. A. Chapman, Mr. A. Harrison, Mr. Selwyn 
Image, Dr. K. Jordan, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Mr. 1]. Main, 
NigeGe Ac IS. Marshall, Profs Eo be Woulton eh. win 
R. Shelford, Mr. Rowland E. Turner, Mr. J. W. Tutt, 
and Mr. C. O. Waterhouse. 

A REUTER from Stockholm states that on 
January 22 Dr. Sven Iledin delivered a lecture upon his 
travels in Central Asia before a large audience, which in- 
cluded Gustav and the Royal Family, and the 
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oiembers of the Anthropological and ticographical Societies. 
Vhe Wahtburg medal of the latter society has been con- 
ferred on Dr. Sven Hedin, and the society has raised a 
fund of 1,000 kroner (about §55!.), to be known by the 


explorer’s name, which will be devoted to purposes of 
geographical research. 
Tre following are the names of officers and council 


cleeted at the annual meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society on January 20:—President, Dr. 1. Mellish; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. W. W. Bryant, Mr. W. II. Dines, F.R.S., 
Commander M. W. C. Hepworth, C.B., Dr. 1H. R. Mill; 
Treasurer, Dr. C. TV. Williams; Secretaries, Mr. F.C. 
Bayard, Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B.; Foreign Secre- 
tary, DreR, He. Scott, F.R So; Gowrie, Messrs. R. 
Bentley, F. J. Brodie, C. J. P. Cave, Dr. II]. N. Dickson, 
12) Dricewseetcold: Ro Inwards;Basleatham, R. G. K. 
Lempfert, Colone! II. E. Rawson, C.B., Captain R. C. 
Warden, Captain D. Wilson-Barker. 


Aw Imperial International Exhibition is to be held this 
year on the site occupied by the Franco-British Exhibition 
of 1908. The exhibition will be opened early in May, and 
close in October. We notice that the general committee 
includes a generous proportion of well-known men of 
science, and that prominence is to be given in the exhibi- 
tion to science and technology. Among the groups of 
exhibits to be arranged will be collections representing 
education, mechanical and civil engineering, agriculture, 
mines and metallurgy, and chemical and electrical indus- 
tries. Judging from the detailed subheadings under which 
the cxhibits are to be arranged, the exhibition, as a whole, 
will serve to illustrate recent progress of applicd science in 
various countries. 


Tue Intereational Waterways Treaty, which was uader 
discussion in the United States Senate last week, is the 
outcome of the International Waterways Commission, con- 
sisting of three representatives from the United States and 
three from Canada, which was appointed four years ago. 
Amoag the objects which the treaty has in view is the 
prescrvation of the levels of all the international waters 
in the North American continent—a matter of vast import- 
unce to the peoples of both countries, and, in the case of 
the river Niagara, to the whole world. According to the 
Ottawa correspondent of the Times, the two countries are 
entitled to the water in equal proportion, but if the Laited 
States were to take a quantity similar to that taken by 
Canada, unquestionably the beauty of the .\merican f[alis 
would be spoiled and, perhaps, entirely destroyed. One 
mile above the Niagara Falls the water flows cvenly 
betweea the two countrics, but as it approaches the crest 
of the falls the current swings over towards the Canadian 
side. The Waterways Commission recommended that the 
limit of Canada's rights should not exceed 36,000 feet per 
second, and, in order to preserve the American falls, a limit 
was suggested of 15,500 cubic feet per second for the 
United States. The latter provisioa has been increased by 
the new treaty to 20,0on0 [eet, as experiments made last 
summer demonstrated that the effect of the diversion of 
water on the American falls was less than had been antici- 
pated. Canada receives 16,000 feet more than her neigh- 
bour, and this will enable the three companies on tie 
Ontario side to develop 425,000 horse-power, as against 
236,000 on the New York side. By the new treaty neither 
country can take any action which will lower the levels 
of the waters of the Great I.akes without the consent of 
the commission. In the opinion of competent authorities, 
the diversion of 20,000 feet per second for the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, which has been proposed. will affect the 
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levels of Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, Lake 
Ontario, and the St. Lawreace River seriously. Jt is nol 
likely that the commission will authorise the diversion of 
so large a quantity of water. 


A MOVEMENT has been sect on foot by the Eaglish Ceramic 
Society for a cooference of represcatatives of the various 
technical institutes and sacieties to consider ways aud 
means of arrangiog for the ** grading ’? and standardising, 
so far as possible, of the refractory materials, such as fire- 
clay, magnesite, &c., used in the construction of furaaces, 
kilns, ovens, &c. Representatives of various jastitutes of 
societies met at Stoke-on-Trent on January 4 and formed 
themselves into a committee for the standardisation of 
refractory materials. The general opinion of the repre- 
sentatives present was that there is need for such a com- 
mittce, and that the following preliminary scheme should 
be adopted :—{a) to arrange and classify the various re- 
fractory materials—clay; siliceous, as silica and gan- 
nister ; special, as magnesite, chromite, &c. ; (b) to arrange 
standard specifications for the raw materials and for the 
manufactured products; (c) to consider the possibility of 
arranging for uniformity in certain “ stock’? or 
“standard ’’ sizes; (d) standard methods of testing, 
analysis, &c. To carry out this scheme, it was agreed that 
the representatives of the institutes should consult with 
their respective fellow members, aad wherever possible pro- 
cure information bearing on their specific requirements, 
together with data as to fureace temperatures and con- 
ditions of operation. There is no doubt that the worl: 
undertaken by the committee is important. The methods 
in vogue for the investigation of clays have so advanced 
in recent years that this subject can now be treated in a 
manner which would have been impossible five or six 
years ago. It is to be hoped that all consumers of refrac- 
tory materials will communicate their views on the matter 
either to the secretaries of the different institutes and 
societies or direct to the general secretary, Dr. J. W. 
Mellor, English Ceramic Society, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Tue life and works of Thomas Pennant (1726-08) form 
the subject of this month’s contribution to the biographies 
of early British ornithologists in Witherby’s British Birds. 
Few persons other than professed naturalists are probably 
aware of the number of works which flowed from the pen 
of this voluminous writer, not many of which are, how- 
ever, now consulted. The memoir is illustrated by a re- 
production of the portrait by Gainsborough. 


Tue retirement of Mr. Montagu Browne from the pest 
of curator has furnished the authorities of the Leicester 
Museum and Art Gallery with a favourable opportunity 
of reviewing, and when necessary modifying, the arrange- 
ment and scope of the natural history exhibits. Accord- 
ing to the sixteenth report, dealing with the period from 
April 1, 1905, to March 31, 1908, it has been decided to 
display collections forming a complete record of the 
natural history, geology, and antiquarian ethnography of 
the district. In addition to this, as may be justifiable ia 
a city so large as and so distant from the metropolis as 
Leicester, general collections in certain groups are to be 
exhibited, Ta future the reports will be issued aad pub- 
lished annually. 


Two papers on the mammalian brain appear in the 
January number of the Journal of Anatomy and 
Physiology. loa the first of these Prof. Peter Thompson 
gives a description of a model of the brain of a foetal cat 
20 millimetres in length, while in the second Dr, E. H. J. 
Schuster continues his claborate and richly illustrated 
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account of three Chinese brains in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Special interest attaches to 
the model of the kitten’s brain on account of the fact 
that very few such models illustrating the early stages 
of mammalian cerebral development have hitherto been pre- 


pared. It is noteworthy that this brain presents a striking 
resemblance to that of the human [cetus at the third 
month. 


WE arc indebted to Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell for certain 
desirable corrections in a note published in Nature for 
November 12, 1908, on his article in the -lmerican 
Naturalist lor September of the same vear on the Miocene 
fresh-water beds of Florissant, Colorado. He points out 
that it is the genus Trichophanes, and not the Florissant 
representative thereof, that was first described from 
Nevada. Also, it is the existing genus Percopsis, and not 
Trichophanes (which is solely Miocene), that lived in open 
glacial water during the Florissant period. In place of 
expressing a definite opinion on the bearing of the 
Florissant fauna and flora on the problem of a former 
connection between the southern continents, the author 
leaves the question open. We may take this opportunity 
of mentioning that a case containing a_ representative 
series of the Florissant fossils was recently placed on 
exhibition in the reptile gallery of the geological depart- 
ment of the Natural History Muscum. 


Aw illustrated paper, read at the Ipswich Conference of 
1908, on the history of the muscum at Ipswich, by the 
curator of that institution, forms the opening article of 
the Afuseums Journal lor December last. This is one of 
the few local museums established in the eighteenth 
century, dating from 1791, when the Rev. William Kirby, 
the well-known entomologist, was granted the use of a 
room in the Town Hall as a museum. From this humble 
beginning the present institution, with its invaluable collec- 
tion of Crag vertebrates, has been gradually evolved. A 
great impetus was given in 1836 by a member of the 
local firm of Ransomes and Sims, when a special build- 
Ing was erected; another advance was made in 1868, when 
the erection was enlarged, while in 1881 the present hand- 
some building was opened to the public. It is mainly to 
the energy of the late Prof. Henslow that Ipswich owes 
its collection of phosphatic nodules containing vertebrate 
remains from the Crag. 


At the Physiological Laboratory, London University, 
South Kensington, the opening lecture of the year was 
delivered by the director, Dr. A. D. Waller, F.R.S., on 
January 10, the Vice-Chancellor, Sir William J. Collins 
presiding. Dr. Waller took as his subject the positive 
and negative phenomena attendant upon the activity of 
living matter, as illustrated by the electrical phenomena 
aroused in the retina by light. He showed experiments 
demonstrating the double effect of light upon the retina, 
and demonstrated similar currents in response to electrical 
stimuli. Experiments on nerve were shown in illustration 
of the same principle, and the effect of anzesthetics at 
definite percentage was demonstrated with the aid of Dr. 
Waller’s chloroform balance. The effect upon muscle of 
anzesthetics in solution was demonstrated as a lantern 
experiment, the physiological equivalence brought out by 
this method being that one molecule of chloroform is 
physiologically equivalent to ten molecules of ether and to 
100 molecules of alcohol. This method is also convenient 
for the physiological standardisation of drugs. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir William J. Collins, spoke of the laboratory 
as fulfilling in one subject, physiology, the general aim of 
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the University, since its re-constitution, to become a seat 
of learning, to bring to a focus at the headquarters of the 
University the knowledge and talents of the distinguished 
men in the many colleges of the metropolis, and con- 
gratulated Dr. Waller on the success that had attended 
his efforts during the last seven years. The Vice- 
Chancellor referred to the liberal donors who had supported 
the work financially, Sir Walter Palmer and Mr. George 
and Mr. Alfred Palmer at the University, South Kensing- 
ton, and Dr, Ludwig Mond and Dr. Plimmer at the 
University, University College. 


IN connection with the proposed utilisation of the river 
Tuolumne, flowing through part of the famous Yosemite 
National Park, California, as the source of a water-supply 
for San Francisco, Mr. J. Muir contributes a short article 
to the Century Magasine (January) on this valley, the 
Iletchy-Hetchy. It is not difficult to understand that this 
is the home of magnificent specimens of California live- 
oak and white pine, below which the ground is tulted 
** with ceanothus and manzanita bushes, azalea and brier- 
rose.’’ Fortunately, the conversion of a valley into a 
water-reservoir does not necessitate the annihilation of 
natural scenery, and this article will serve its purpose if 
such a disaster is averted. 


AN investigation of the nuclear changes during the first 
division in the pollen mother-cell of species of C&nothera, 
undertaken by Mr. R. R. Gates to look for an explana- 
tion of the hybrid and mutant formation in the genus, is 
described in the Botanteal Gazette (July, 1908). The early 
stages of the first heterotypic division appear to favour the 
end-to-end rather than the lateral union of homologous 
chromosomes. It was observed that [requently pairing of 
the chromosomes on the nuclear spindle [ails to take place, 
with the result that two chromosomes of a pair proceed 
to the same instead of to opposite poles, and so enter the 
same daughter nucleus. If the chromosomes are trans- 
mitters of definite characters, one nucleus would then be 
lacking in a certain character, and thus a hypothesis may 
be deduced for explaining the peculiarities noted. 


Tie recently published number of the Transactions of 
the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society (vol. xxii., 
part i.) contains the report of a lecture by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell on the need for scientific management and 
extension of the forests in the United Kingdom. Me points 
out that the proportion of woodland to the total area is 
abnut 4 per cent., less than in any other European country, 
and that the existing woods are a source of great expense 
instead of producing revenue. It is instructive to contrast 
with this an article on the Zitirich woods by Mr. F. Story. 
These date back to the fourteenth century, and yield a 
good annual profit. Beech forms the bulk of the hard- 
wood forest; sycamore and ash come next in importance, 
while oak is practically disregarded; spruce is the most 
valued conifer. Within modern times a saw-mill and 
turnery, also apparatus for drying and impregnating 
timber, have been introduced. 


In a memorandum on the meteorology of India during 
October and November, 1908, Dr. G. T. Walker, director- 
general of observatories, discusses in detail the conditions 
likely to affect the precipitation of January and February. 
From present data and from experience gained from the 
indications of previous years, the inference drawn is that 
it is “‘ probable that the amount of rainfall in northern 
India and of snowlall on the neighbouring mountain areas 
will, at any rate during the earlier part of the season, 
approximate closely to the average.”’ 
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Ix the U.S. Monthly Weather Review for September 
last Prof. C. F. Marvin describes a new form of com- 
pensated siphon barograph, consisting of three separate 
parts, which he has invented and has found to give very 
satisfactory results. The long and short branches of the 
siphon are simple, straight tubes fitted into the upturned 
branches of the bend, or U. This three-piece consiruction 
enables the barometer to be filled very easily, and, when 
once filled, it can be dismantled and transported without 
loss of the vacuum. In the barograph illustrated in the 
paper the changes are magnified five times by means of 
a large and small wheel operating on the principle of the 
wheel and axle, with a pen marking upon a drum driven 
hy clockwork in the usual way. The drum revolves once 
in three days and two hours, moving at the rate of about 
a quarter of an inch per hour. The instrument is provided 
with a time-marking device consisting of an electromagnet, 
which operates once each hour. <A small section of an 
actual record is reproduced in the paper, and shows that 
the pen responds to minute changes of level of the mercury. 
Prof. Marvin concludes by giving useful illustrations of 
the various methods adopted in filling barometer tubes. 


Tne British Fire Prevention Committee has just pub- 
lished two pamphlets giving particulars of experimental 
tests which have been carried out by it of the merits 
of asbestos cloths, sand, steam, hand-pumps, buckets of 
water, and other appliances in common use for extinguish- 
ing fires when they originate. The tests appear to have 
heen thorough, and they were also carried out with 
impartiality, so that the records furnish valuable data for 
determining which is the most suitable equipment to adopt 
in given circumstances. 


Tue current number of the Zetlschrifi fur physikelische 
Chemie (January 5) contains a contribution by E. Cohen 
and H. R. Kruyt on the E.M.F. of the Weston cell. They 
ure unable to confirm the abnormal results for 10 per 
cent. and 12-5 per cent. cadmium amalgams described by 
Janet and Jouaust, but are in agreement with Bijl’s views. 
At 0°, cells made up similarly show variations amounting 
to o-2 millivolt, and if an accuracy of this order is re- 
quired in comparisons at low temperatures the cells must 
be immersed in a bath. Full details are given of the 
precautions taken to secure the purity of the materials 
used, and a diagram is given of a convenient form of cell. 


THE notification of the Metropolitan Gas Referees for 
the vear 1909 is practically identical with that for 1908. 
In addition to a detailed account of the construction of 
the apparatus used, methods of testing are laid down for 
the detection of sulphurettcd hydrogen, the determination 
of the amount of sulphur compounds (other than 
sulphuretted hydrogen), of the illuminating power with the 
London Argand, No. 2, and with the flat flame, of the 
gross and net calorific values, and of the pressure. Of 
these, the only figures now subject to statutory require- 
ments are the sulphuretted hydrogen, pressure, and 
illuminating power as measured by the No. 2 London 
Argand. 


Ix a paper published in No. 4, vol. xxviii., of the Astro- 
physical Journal, Prof. Fowler and Mr. A. Eagle describe 
a method whereby from any prismatic spectrum a rectified 
copy, for comparison with a grating spectrum, may be 
obtained; the importance of such a method will readily 
appeal to all spectroscopists. Dr. E. S. King has 
previously obtained such corrected copies, but, apparently, 
he secured the necessary adjustments of his copying 
apparatus by trial. In the method now published these 
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adjustments may be calculated so that the apparatus may 
be sct up straightway, and very accurately rectified spectra 
obtained. The writers state the formule they have 
developed for this purpose, and also give an example to 
illustrate the accuracy of the results obtained. In a section 
of the spectrum of the iron arc, extending from A 4823 to 
A 5127, the greatest error in the result amounted to only 
o-1 of a tenth-metre; this corresponds to a displacement of 
about 1/300 of an inch, the range of the whole spectrum 
being more than 10 inches. 


Messrs. ISENTHAL anD Co.’s new list of rheostats con- 
tains illustrations and particulars of many forms and types 
of resistances for switchboards, bridges, and experimental 
work. A neat form of potentiometer rheostat is shown, 
which consists of a cylindrical block of serpentine having 
a helical groove cut on its outer surface, into which the 
wire is placed. A central spindle is firmly fixed to the 
block, and a screw-thread is cut on this spindle having 
the same pitch as the helical groove on the block. <A 
tube fits over this spindle and carries the sliding spring 
which makes contact. An ebonite knob fixed at the top 
of the tube enables the sliding contact to be moved gradu- 
ally along the whole length of the wire, and its position 
can be read off on a scale engraved on the spindle of the 
tube. Coarse adjustments can rapidly be made by press- 
ing a button on the central rod, which releases the con- 
tact and enables it to be displaced in a vertical direction. 
When the button is released the contact always auto- 
matically replaces itself on the wire, and cannot {fall 
between the turns. Some good regulating resistances with 
sliding contacts are also shown. These are made up of 
slabs of hardened asbestos, which may be mounted up 
together to form magazines of ten or any number of 
slabs. The contact levers each work between two slabs, 
making contact on both simultaneously. The contact 
fingers are very carefully made, and ensure a more gradual 
regulation than is usually the case in this type of resist- 
ance. The potentiometer rheostat mentioned above is also 
adapted to a Wheatstone drum bridge, which is made with 
a fixed drum and an additional direct ohm scale. Plug 
contacts for the comparison resistances and the terminals 
are carried on the base, and the resistances of 0-1, 1, 10, 
100, 1000 ohms are enclosed in a ventilated box on which 
the whole is mounted. Several types of electric furnaces 
are also described. 


Tue first article in the February number of Travel and 
Exploration, published by Messrs. Witherby and Co., is 
on Dr. Sven Hedin’s explorations, by Sir Thomas Holdich. 
Among other articles in this attractive magazine is one by 
Dr. C. G. Seligmann, on the Veddas of Ceylon. The 
interesting text and brilliant illustrations should make the 
magazine appeal to a wide circle of readers. 


Science Progress for January well maintains its usual 
high standard of interest. The articles on the destruction 
of wood by fungi, by Dr. A. H. Reginald Buller; the 
south-eastern coalfield, its discovery and development, by 
Mr. Malcolm Burr; and the Paleolithic races and their 
modern representatives, by Prof. W. J. Sollas, will appeal 
to a wider circle than the remaining more technical articles. 
A characteristic paper by Prof. H. E. Armstrong, entitled 
‘““A Dream of Fair Hydrone: a Chemical Idyll,’’ will be 
read with interest by chemists. 


WE have received a copy of the thirty-sixth annual issue, 
that for 1909, of ‘‘ Willing’s Press Guide.”’ It contains a 
comprehensive index of all newspapers, magazines, reviews, 
(ransactions of learned societies, in fact, of every form 
of periodical literature published in the United Kingdom. 
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The guide also provides a list of the principal colonial and 
foreign journals and a variety of general information. 
‘This useful work of reference is published at 125 Strand, 
London, and its price is 15. 


THe current number of the London Quarterly Review, 
which is published by Mr. Robert Culley, is rich in 
thoughtful articles on subjects recciving great attention 
just now from intellectual readers. We note, in particular, 
articles by Mr. J. Butler Burke on materialism and life, 
and by Mr. Flenry Gulliford, of South India, on ‘* Todas 
and Tibetans: a Study in the Evolution of Religion.”’ In 
addition to articles, the magazine provides notes and dis- 
cussions on literary and theological topics, and an unusually 
large number of reviews of recent books. 


Two large coloured maps, showing respectively the 
political boundaries and economic products of Brazil, have 
been issued by the director of the Mission Brésilienne, 
28 Boulevard des Ftaliens, Paris. Upon the back of each 
sheet is printed a large amount of useful information re- 
lating to the general political and economic geography of 
the country. 


Tne Carnegie Institution of Washington has published 
the seventh of a serics of volumes which will form eventu- 
ally a complete index of economic material in documents 
of the States of the United States. The present volume 
deals with California from 1849-1904, and has been pre- 
pared for the department of economics and sociology of 
the Carnegie Institution by Adclaide R. Hasse, of the 
librarian department of public documents, New York 
Public Library. The scope and character of this exhaustive 
index have heen explaincd in these columns in referring 
to previous volumes. 

Messrs. CassELL anp Co., Ltp., have published a book- 
let, written by Mr. H. H. Thomas, on ‘* Sweet Peas and 
how to Grow Them.’’ The text contains just that prac- 
tical information the amateur gardener requires, and in- 


cludes numerous illustrations from photographs and 
sketches. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
X Recext Brivuiant biresarts.—Mr. W. F. Denning 


writes :—A brilliant Quadrantid passed horizontally, with a 
slow motion and long course, along the W. heavens on 
January 6, Sh. gom. Other fine meteors were noticed on 
January 7, 9h 27m.; on January 11, 5h. 30m., 7h. gom., 
Sh. 11m.; January 13, 9h. 48m.; January 17, 8h. 20m. ; 
January 19, sh. 50m., 7h. 5om., &c. But the most striking 
object of all was that of January 11, 8h. 11m., and a large 
number of descriptions of the appearance and position of 
this brilliant visitor have come to hand. From these | 
have worked ont the real path as follows :—Height, 55 to 
29 miles over Llandovery to Usk, South Wales; length olf 
path, 52 miles; velocity per second, 13 miles; radiant 
point, 332°+36°; earth point, Chippenham, Wilts. The 
meteor was estimated by Mr. 11. Chapman, of Newtown, 
N. Wales, as brighter than the [ull moon, and it gave two 
flashes of sufficient intensity to light up the firmament and 
terrestrial objects for several seconds. The meteor moved 
slowly from a radiant in the western sky. Several of the 
observers describe the motion as urdulatory, as though the 
object experienced some difficulty in penetrating our 
dense atmosphere. The radiant point is not conformable 
with that of any known meteoric shower, but it falls in 
the same place as that of an active stream or streams visible 
in the months of July, August, and September. 


Martian Featrures.—In No. 34 of the Lowell Observa- 
tory Bulletins Prof. lowell describes, and gives the posi- 
tions of, certain white spots which have been observed in 
the arctic and subarctic zones of Mars, time after time, by 
the Flagstaff observers. Eight of these spots have been 
recorded, and they do not appear to be restricted to any 
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zone, although, individually, they always appear year 
alter year in the same place. The chief of them appears 
in long. 206°, lat. 83° N., and was first observed by 
Schiaparelli in 1884; in 1903, at Flagstaff, this spot was 
kept under observation [rom June 21 to August ro (Martian 
dates), being secn at every one of the six presentations. 

To account for the appearance of these white spots a 
natural supposition would be that they are snow-fields or 
glaciers un high mountain tops; but observations show 
that there are no considcrable mountains on Mars, there- 
fore the question as to the nature of these phenomena 
remains to be solved by future discussion. 

In a paper communicated to the Royal Astronomical 
Society (Monthly Notices, vol. Ixix., No. 2, December, 
1908) M. Antoniadi discusses a composite drawing which 
he made from a print shuwing forty images of Mars, taken 
at the Lowell Observatory. The analysis of the photo- 
graphs and the comparison of the results with those 
previously obtained from visual observations lead to some 
important conclusions respecting the objective existence of 
certain features about which various visual observers have 
hitherto disagreed. In general, the photographs confirm 
the existence of many features reported by Schiaparelli, 
Lowell, and others, and, what is perhaps more important 
in the discussion of the results obtained by different 
observers at different epochs, they afford strong evidence 
of change in several important features of the planet’s 
disc, e.g. the Syrtis Major is shown to be of a slightly 
different shape un these photographs, taken 1907, July 11, 


from that observed visually by Schiaparelli between 1877 
and 1888. 
Atmosrueric Po Larisation.—In an extract from the 


Astronomische Nachrichten (No. 4283) Ilerr Chr. Jensen 
discusses the question of atmospheric polarisation, and 
shows that there are two neutral points where there is no 
polarisation. These two points are shown to vary with the 
solar activity and the amount of voleanic dust and other 
impurities in the atmosphere, and the author suggests that 
more observations should be made by meteorologists and 
astronomers in order to clucidate the question of relation- 
ships suggested by the results of his discussion. 


MAKING A FORTY-CENTIMETRE (15-7 ]xcuiES) CASSEGRAIN 
Rertector.—In a brief note which appears in No. 4295 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten M. Schaer describes the 
method of making a 4o-cm. Cassegrain reflector, which 
he has made and has found very efficient at the Geneva 
Observatory. 

The large disc is 7 cm. in thickness, and is pierced by a 
central hole & cm. in diameter; the method of mounting 
is the older one employed by Herschel, and is found to give 
sufficient resistance to the flexure of the mirror. 

A great disadvantage in a Cassegrain telescope, as com- 
pared with a refractor, is the amount of stray light which 
enters the ocular and reduces the contrast of the image. 
This may be climinated by suitable diaphragms, but it is 
a difficult matter to fix the latter in exactly the correct 
position. M. Schaer has surmounted this difficulty by 
mounting a conical tube inside the telescope, so that the 
stray light is intercepted before it reaches the eye-piece. 
This conical tube is made of thin sheet iron, and is 
150 mm. long; the diameter of the open cnd is 60 mm., 
that of the eve end 75 mm., and as the focal plane is 
limited to 70 mm. diameter, this additional tube in no 
way interferes with the image. 

Tests made with this instrument indicate that in intensity 
of the focal image it is superior to a crown-flint refractor 
of equal aperture, whilst its superiority for photography 
is obvious in many directions. 


THe Potes or Dovsre-star Orpits.—In No. 4291 uf the 
Astronomische Nachrichten Prof. Doberck discusses the 
relation of the poles of double-star orbits to the ecliptic 
and to the galaxy. The results show that the poles do 
not lie along the galaxy nor near the pole of the ecliptic, 
but it appears to be more probable that they lie along the 
ecliptic than that they lie near the galactic pole. 


RemarkaBLy Dark Pexuuprat Ectips—E oF THE Moon.— 
Visual observations and photographs made at the Juvisy 
Observatory show that the penumbral eclipse of the moon, 
which took place on December 7, 1908, was an exception- 
ally dark one. By giving short exposures on slow plates 
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it was found possible to obtain photographs on which the 
contrast between the eclipseé and uncclipsed parts of the 
lunar disc was very striking; on the photograph repro- 
duced the latter is almost entirely obscured. 

Several other observations recorded in the January 
Bulletin de la Société astronomique de France confirm 
those made at Juvisy. 

LOANNUAIRE ASTRONOMIQUE ET METEOROLOGIQUE, 1909.— 
Amateur astronomers and meteorologists who read French 
will find M. Flammarion'’s year-book a valuable aequisi- 
tion. The volume for 1909 contains the usual data, with 
the calendar of events so useful to amateur observers and 
others interested in astronomical phenomena, and some 
useful instructions to observers; the annual review of the 
progress of astronomy during the past year should also 
prove interesting. The “ Annuaire” is published at 1.50 
francs. 


TSB RITISIC SClENGEMGIRILD. 


IIE third annual general mecting of members of the 

British Science Guild was held at the Mansion House 

on Friday last, January 22, under the presidency 

of the Right llon. the lord Mayor. We give this week 

extracts from the report of the executive committee pre- 

sented by Sir W. Ramsay, and adopted on the motion of 
Sir Frederick Pollock, seconded by Sir Oliver Lodge. 


The president of the Guild, in his address at the annual 
meeting last year, remarked :—‘ It is known now that 
without skill it is impossible to hold your own in the 
campetition of the day. The change that has come over 
things in the last filly or sixty vears is immense. Without 
science no one can organise his business; without science 
no nation can keep its place in the van. Therefore, one of 
the great responsibilities of the nation is, not only to keep 
her knowledge in the minds of a few individuals abreast 
af the age, not only to produee her Kelvins and her 
Darwins, but to see that her science is disseminated and 
that it enters the mind and aetuates the endeavours of her 
Captains of Industry generally. This is the creed of the 
Guild, and that is the Icsson which we ourselves have 
endeavoured to teach.” 

During the year the Guild has steadily laboured fnr- 
ward, and, in spite of the vast quantity of inertia against 
which its missionary efforts have to contend, the nation 
is gradually commencing to realise the importance of the 
scientific spirit. Public speakers, particularly those who 
have to do with educatinnal subjeets, are almost unanimous 
in urging the importance of the inclusion of science in all 
educational schemes. 

Dr. Warren, the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
at the last annual mecting made the following striking re- 
marks :—‘* If there is one thing about which |! have been 
persistently keen all through my academie career, it has 
been the desire to intrnduce science into the regular and 
compulsory curriculum of Oxford, to ensure that everyone 
whn takes the ordinary degree should at least know what 
science and the scientific attitude of mind are like. I hope 
7 shall see this accomplished before my own active carcer 
cinses,. 

Fallawing this, Sir William Anson, the representative 
in Parliament of the same University, has recently said :— 
“No boy should leave school withnut the rudiments of one 
branch of science and some knowledge of scientific 
method.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer recently affirmed at 
Bangor that what is wanted is not only teachers, but also 
explnrers. Science has its dark continents, unlimited 
neeans, chartless. Germany has said, You must have a 
university to teach and to educate and to develop the 
German mind, and now the effect is seen in the German 
industries. 

Visiting recently one of the largest workshops in 
Germany, he was taken round by a professnr, In these 
workshops the professors are the experts. The Germans 
ect their ideas from their professors. We in this country 
heave coal and blast rocks, but the great industries that 
finish these products are elsewhere. The universities are 
the factories where the future of the country is being 
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; forged. here is no investinent that will produce such a 
return, not to the investor, but to the generations to come, 
as the endowment of higher education. 

The public Press is also becoming more constant in 
pointing out the need of scientific education; in urging 
that with each year it becomes more clear that scientific 
knowledge is the root of both social prosperity and social 
progress; that the real funetion of a university is not to 
teach men a business, but to cultivate their intellects, to 
make them the best possible citizens, and, humanly speak- 
ing, the most accomplished citizens; that a university 
ought to be the nursery of our leaders of industry, of our 
politicians and professional classes; of all men, tm fact, 
upon whose initiative and by whose counsel the great 
affairs of the nation are carried on. 

It was mentioned in last year’s report that the main 
educational advance had been in primary education. This 
has again been the case in the year just passed. Of 
course it is of the utmost importance that primary educa- 
tion should be efficient, because unless there is a sure 
foundation the edifice can never be satisfactorily completed ; 
but it must be remembered that secondary education is 
also of the highest importance. Unfortunately, owing to 
religious and denominational differences, there is much un- 
rest in the educational world, and this most seriously 
militates against efficiency. Until some adequate settle- 
ment, agreeable to all parties in the controversy, is arrived 
at, the cause of true education must inevitably suffer. 

In Scotland, where sectarian strife is happily non- 
existent, primary and secondary education reach a much 
higher level than in the rest of the United Kingdom. It 
is with the sincerest pleasure that we note the passage 


into law of the Scottish Education Bill, which deals in 
particular with compulsory attendance at continuation 
schools. 


In connection with the higher scientific and technical 
education, the Imperial College of Science is now being 
organised, and the appointment of Dr. Bovey as its prin- 
cipal is noted with particular pleasure. As a consequence 
of this reorganisation, the technological education of 
London is being placed on a much firmer footing. 

The Senate of the University of Manchester, having 
realised the necessity of the times, are fitting out new 
laboratories, a number of them to be employed entirely for 
chemieal research in connection with commercial problems. 

In last year’s report attention was directed to the very 
meagre national endowment of the universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is much to be regretted that the 
Government have not seen their way to imerease this 
national endowment, which, compared with what is 
granted to universities abroad, is infinitesimal. The sight 
of the ancient universities struggling to obtain an adequate 
sum from private sources to enable them to carry out 
needed reforms is one which could not be witnessed on 
the Continent of Europe. 

It is now universally admitted that those countries which 
most efficiently support their universities and technical 
schools, and where education of the highest elass can be 
obtained the most readily with the lowest fees, are most 
in a position to command the markets of the world. Surely 
it is high time that more attention was paid by the State 
to the needs of the universities and colleges. It should be 
realised that there are many steps to be taken beyond 
primary education if the nation is to be in a position to 
compete with its rivals. Our national system of education 
must eventually include the universities. 

The neglect of higher education, and the difficulties of 
finding ways and means which the universities have had 
to put up with, account for the loss of many specialised 
trades to the country. Little can be expected from a 
university or technical institute which is always in the 
throes of trying to make income balance expenditure. It 
sometimes happens that a beneficent donor will give a 
new wing or building to a university or institute, but for- 
gets that such a building will require a staff and an income 
to keep it up. The consequence of this is that fees are 
often exorbitant, and students who have the ability to take 
advantage of the instructinn, but not the pecuniary means, 
are prevented from attending. It also causes the staff te 
be inadequate, overworked, and underpaid. .\n overworked 
staff is unable to spare time for original investigation, and 
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the natural sequence is that unless they have extraordinary 
energy they neglect research, lose their originality, and in 
consequence, become inefficient teachers. 

We are glad to acknowledge that in many ways the 
present Government has made new departures in directions 
which cannot fail to benefit the nation by bringing science 
to bear more fully upon various departments and utilising 
it to greater effect. 
_ We also note an increasing recognition of the national 
importance of the work done by scientific men, and of the 
men themselves as nation builders. A remarkable indica- 
tion of this new spirit was recently afforded by the official 
dinner, presided over by a Cabinet Minister, given to the 
members of the International Conference on Electrical 
Units, and provided for out of a new fund. 

The new Irish Universities’ Bill, which enacts that 
universities shall be erected and endowed in Dublin and 
Belfast, is very welcome, and there is already some evidence 
that advantage will be taken of the greater educational 
opportunity thus given to the Irish people. 

The Colonial Office, alter consultation with the Roval 
Society, has established a national bureau in London to 
deal with sleeping sickness, that terrible disease which 
decimates yearly the population in many of our tropical 
possessions. The cost of administration is to be defrayed 
from imperial funds, including a contribution from the 
Sudan. The bureau was established in June, and one of 
the rooms of the Royal Society has been placed at its 
disposal. : 

After centuries of neglect, the condition of our ancient 
and historic monuments is now recognised as a matter 
worthy of the nation’s care. Three Royal Commissions 
have been appointed dealing with them in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales respectively. 

The Board of Trade has appointed a committee to deal 

with international exhibitions, in order to organise and 
arrange the part to be taken by this country in cnnnection 
with them. This permanent committee is to take the place 
of the special commissions which have in the past been 
appointed by Government to deal with each large inter- 
national exhibition. In all probability, by having a per- 
manent committee, a more continuous policy will be 
evolved. The French have had such standing committees 
for many years, the committees having to deal both with 
internal exhibitinns and with those held outside France. 
They have also a special organisation to deal with jury 
awards, and it would be well if some such organisation 
could be arranged in this country. The value of such an 
organisation was particularly noticed by those who served 
on the juries at the Franco-British Exhibition. The French 
jurors came over here completely organised, but the 
Lritish jurors had to start their organisation de novo. If 
there had been a British standing committee to arrange 
beforehand the modus operandi, this would not have been 
the case, and much valuable time would have been saved. 
: In consequence nf the new allocation of the land fallow- 
ing the withdrawal of the Board of Education [rom South 
Kensington, the Solar Physics Observatory, which was 
founded by the Government in 1879, and lacated there as 
a temporary measure, is to be removed elsewhere, It has 
been decided to locate it near Caterham, to nccupy a pasi- 
tion goo fect high, previously a mobilisation centre, which 
has heen placed at the disposal of the observatory by Mr. 
Haldane. In the near future, therefore, it will be possible 
to carry on the important investigations under much more 
satisfactory conditions. 

The President of the Local Government Board has 
authorised for the current year a large number of re- 
searches in connection with the annual grant voted by 
Parliament in aid of scientific investigation connected with 
the causes and progresses of disease: also chemical and 
hacteriological investigation, as ta the influence of soften- 
ing and other chemical processes on the purity of water 
supnlies from chalky sources. 

The Board of Agriculture has shown increased activity, 
and although little is so far done for research, pamphlets 
of great use to farmers have been widely distributed. 

The appointment af these committees and the increased 
means of research are steps in the right direction, but they 
are purcly departmental. 

It is interesting in this cannection to direct attention to 
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the speech made by our president at the anniversary dinner 
of the Chemical Society nearly four years ago (Daily 
Telegraph, March 30, 1905) :—*‘ Mr. Haldane expressed his 
conviction that the problem that lay in front of the British 
nation was how to develop the grey matter of the executive 
brain. All the controversies that agitated the minds of 
politicians were of less importance than the big question 
of how to make the permanent element in politics more 
powerful and better. Yhere was too little science in it at 
the present time. There was hardly a department which 
did not require the aid of science if it was to be effective, 
but there were not attractions like those held out by private 
firms and forcign Governments to lead men of the highest 
attainments to put themselves at the disposal of the State. 
Was it impossible to hope for the birth of an era when 
the head of the Government should have at his disposal 
a corps of the finest brains which the nation could produce ? 
If great Britain was to hold her own, she must not be 
behind Germany, the United States, or France in this 
matter.” 

The importance to the nation of such a council as that 
referred to by Mr. Haldane was first pointed out by the 
Duke of Devonshire's Commission in 1874. d 

As mentioned in last year’s report, a deputation of the 
Guild on the pollution of rivers and water supplies was 
received by the Right Hon. John Burns (President of the 
Local Government Board) on October 31, 1907. Mr. Burns 
expressed his intention of bringing in a Bill to deal with 
the subject in the spring of 1908. No legislation upon this 
subject was, however, brought forward. It is hoped that 
this does not mean that nothing is to be done next session, 
as the matter is one of the utmost urgency. 


Conveyance of Sctentifie Literature at Reduced Rates. 


‘The question of a reduction in postal rates on scientific 
literature was brought before the Postmaster-Genera! by 
a deputation organised by the Guild, and received by him 
on March 12, 1908. 

The following memorandum was submitted to the Post- 
master-Gencral by the deputation :— 

This deputation has been organised by a committee of 
the British Science Guild, and represents seventy-five 
societies which have asked to have this matter favonrably 
considered. The names of these societies are given as an 
appendix. 

This list of societies is verv far from exhaustive, and, as 
a matter of fact, only 100 societies were consulted in the 
first instance, a good many of which by their position could 
not take action in this matter. It will be understood, 
thercfore, that there is an almost unanimous desire on the 
part of the scientific and learned societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland that the Government will see its way to help 
them in the matter which is now put forward. 

These socicties fully acknowledge the sympathetic treat- 
ment which a few of their number have received from the 
Government in such matters as the provision of rent-free 
quarters, monetary help in the prosecution of original re- 
search, in exemption [rom income tax, and in other ways, 
but they wish to point out that only a few societies really 
benefit by the first two of these concessions, and that even 


then this help is small. 


The societies wish, however, that these may be taken 
as precedents for conferring upon them the further small 
benefits which they now ask for. 

This deputation would claim that the scientific and 
learned socicties in this country are thnroughly deserving 
af sympathetic and gencrous aid from the Government, for 
the advancement of science and of original investigation 
in Great Britain is to a large extent due to their fostering 
care and to the fact that they afford facilities for the publi- 
cation of original work and for its free discussion, and hy 
cireulating large numbers of their proceedings and trans- 
actions describing such original work, they disseminate 
widely the most recent scientific and other discoveries. 

The societies in question are thus practically the 
custodians of the national advance in science, and it is 
almost a truism to sav that the material progress of the 
country is strictly dependent on the applications of science, 
and hence that such sncieties help largely in keeping .our 
country in a position to compete with other countries in 
commerce and industry, and that withnut this continuous 
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advance in scientific work Great Britain must gradually 
recede from its premier position among nations. 

the work of these societies not only fosters the advance 
of science, but it is largely educational, and this educa- 
tional work is of the highest type, as it follows on after 
the ordinary general education is finished. The present 
Government, it is known, is keenly anxious to foster educa- 
tion in every possible way, and it is suggested that this 
is a legitimate direction in which aid is at once possible 
without any reference to polities and without undue 
expense. 

The deputation wishes to urge very strongly that these 
societies are in no way working with the view of ulterior 
profit, but that they work solely for the advancement of 
knowledge and the well-being of our country. The deputa- 
tion would invite reference in this connection to the balance 
sheets of various societies, and from these it will be seen 
that their expenditure is solely with the view of fostering 
science, and that in no way does any profit accrue to their 
members. 

The cost of the publication of the journals of the various 
societies is a very large item in their expenditure, and the 
cost of the postage of their journals to the members is in 
many instances a very heavy tax on their resources. ‘This 
item of cost handicaps such societies in many ways. <A 
reduction in the rate of postage would give great relief 
to such societies, while the cost to the Post Office, and 
finally to the public, would be almost nominal. 

So heavily do some of the societies feel this rate of 
postage on their publications that they now actually employ 
their own servants or special messengers to deliver their 
publieations in London with considerable saving in expense 
to themselves. Cases may be mentioned showing this. 

The deputation does not ask for any precise amount of 
reduction, but would plead for some consideration and help 
in the matter, and in passing would mention that the news- 
paper rates in this country are much lower than the rates 
at which scientific publications can be sent. The deputa- 
tion also does not suggest any very hard and fast definition 
as to the line to be drawn between the publications of 
learned and scientific societies and other serial publica- 
tions, but it is suggested that the case of each society, 
applying for any favourable rate which might be granted, 
should be considered by the Postmaster-Genera! himself, 
and if he is satisfied that such society is working wholly 
(a) for the public benefit; (b) for the advancement of know- 
ledge or learning; (c) without any view to profit to its 
members, and fulfils any other conditions the Postmaster- 
General may think fit to add, then such benefit could be 
granted to each individual society which may be approved. 

With this end in view, the following is a suggested 

regulation for any concession which the Postmaster-General 
and the Government might be pleased to make :— 
; “Any publication coming within the following descrip- 
tion ean, on the application of the society, and upon pay- 
ment of an annual fee of ss., be registered at the Gencral 
Post Office for transmission by inland post as a publication 
of a society as hereinafter defined.’’ 


DEFINITION OF A PUBLICATION. 
(Under this Section.) 

** All such scientific, Jearned and technical publications 
as may be issued periodically not for profit, but for the 
advancement of knowledge by societies and institutions in 
the United Kingdom.”’ 

The deputation would urge that such a regulation (which 
may, of course, be amplified if necessary) would at once 
differentiate the publications for whieh relief is sought 
from all magazines and other similar periodical matter 
which are published as commercial speculations, whereas, 
on the other hand, if the rates of postage to be given to 
the periodicals by scientific sacicties are reduced, the defini- 
tion above given could equally be used to assimilate their 
treatment with that already given to the newspapers in 
this country. 


The executive committee of the Guild subsequently 
decided that it is undesirable to proceed at present any 
further in this question, but it is hoped that circumstances 
may prove to be more favourable later, when perhaps a 
turther move may be made. 


SO. A0uS, Welt, Fl 


Reports of Commuitees. 


During the year meetings of a number of comiittees. 
have been held. In some cases the results obtained have 
been incorporated in the form of reports, from some of 
which extracts are given below. Two reports upon educa- 
tional subjects appear elsewhere in the present issue. 


Coordination of Charitable Effort. 


At the last annual meeting of the Guild Sir William 
Bousfield directed attention to the want of coordination 
in charitable effort, and suggested that this would be a 
very fitting matter for the Guild to inquire into. As a 
consequence, a subcommittee was appointed to deal with 
the subject. In a memorandum drawn up for the com- 
nittee Sir William Boustield says :— 

‘“There would appear to be few subjects on which 
scientific thought and deductions from practical experience 
in the past would be more valuable to the community than 
those relating to expenditure on relief of the poor and 


provision for sickness and incapacity for work. The 
amount spent at present out of the national income on 
The funds 


these objects and the waste is extremely great. 
are provided by the State, including central and local 
authorities, by subscriptions made by the classes who 
receive the benefit, and by voluntary contributions given 
in the form of charity by the wealthier sections of the 
public. 

“The time seems to have come when the relation of 
these various efforts towards the same objects should be 
examined from a general and national point of view. At 
present there is no common aim realised by those who 
improve the Jot of the needy or of persons depending on 
weekly wages and their families. There is a great over- 
lapping in administration, owing to the absolute ignorance 
of charitable people as to what the working classes are 
themselves doing, or what provision is being made by the 
State, and vice versd. New charitable organisations are 
constantly springing up on a large scale, which merely 
duplicate the work of others and add greatly to the cost 
without necessity. 

“The general effect of this want of system has been 
very unfair to the poor themselves, and has promoted a 
pauperised spirit. 

“The want of recognised principle to guide the com- 
munity in its aim of improving social conditions leads to 
all kinds of contradictory proposals, and Parliament and 
the nation alike are at sea and in a state of bewilderment 
when wide and far-reaching schemes for that end are set 
on foot.” 

Agricultural Committee. 

A committee has been formed to inquire into the present 
condition of agricultural research. Mr. A. D. Hall has 
drawn up a report dealing with agricultural research in 
the United Kingdom. Mr. John Percival has drawn up a 
report dealing with the state of agricultural research in 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, and 
the amount of State aid which is extended to the different 
experimental farms and_ institutions. The subject, how- 
ever, being very broud, there still remains a large amount 
of work for the committee to undertake. 


Franco-British Exhibition. 
Owing to the action of the executive committee of the 


| Guild in 1907, a special science committee, consisting of 


| chairman, organised 


members of the British Seience Guild and representatives of 
the Royal and other societies, with Sir Norman Loekver as 
a separate Science Section of the 
Franco-British Exhibition. The executive of the exhibition 
most generously granted to the committee the use of the 
large building, which was specially erected for the pur- 
pose, having a floor space of 14,000 square feet. Not only 


| did they build and grant this hall free of cost, but they 


also contributed a sum of 1oool. to defray the cost of the 
glass exhibition cases, with installation and other expenses. 
The total contribution of the executive to the cause of 
British science exceeded zoool. The Guild feel that this 
publie-spirited action on the part of the exhibition authori- 
ties calls for the highest praise. In no other international 
exhibition has a special portion been entirely devoted to 
science. 
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Lhe Synchronisation of Clocks. 


Attention was directed in the public Press by Sir John 
Cockburn to the divergence in tinie shown by the publicly 
exposed clocks in London and other large centres, also 
tlie inconvenience thus cansed to the public. A suggestion 
was received by the executive committee that a subcom- 
uiittee should be appointed to deal with the subject. 

After careful consideration of evidence brought before it, 
the committee drew up the report printed in Nature of 
August 13, 1908. This report was sent to the Lord Mayor, 
fhe London County Council, the Gencral Post Office, His 
Majesty's Office of Works, the Local Government Board, 
the British Horological Institute, and the various railway 
companies. Most of the bodies referred to merely acknow- 
ledged receipt of the communication, or else expressed dis- 
inclination to act owing to administrative difficulties or to 
the expense of synchronisation. The reply received from 
the Public Health Department, Guildhall, City of London, 
is of special interest, as it states ‘‘ that the Corporation 
on March 26, 1903, made it a condition of future consent 
to the erection of clocks over public ways in the City that 
they should be synchronised with Greenwich time.”’ 


Naming of Streets. 

The executive council has considered the matter of 
naming new streets, and the re-naming of streets, the 
names of which it is intended to alter, after distinguished 
men of science, now deceased. Vhe members of the 
executive committee were requested to send in names which 
they considered it would be desirable to employ in this way. 
A list containing a large number of names was thus drawn 
up, and was presented to the executive committee, who, 
alter carcful consideration, reduced it to the following 
thirty-one names:-—Newton, Darwin, Harvey, Jenner, 
Huxley, James Watt, Gilbert, Kelvin, Faraday, Joule, Clerk 
Maxwell, Stokes, Vyndall, Captain Cook, Livingstone, 
Franklin, Ross, Bruce, Mungo Park, Cavendish, Dalton, 
Priestley, Boyle, Andrews, Halley, Herschel, Horrocks, 
Adams, Bradley, Howard, Piddington. ‘his list was then 
sent to the County Council with the following letter :— 

“Tam directed by the president, Mr. Haldane, to ask 
you to be so good as to bring before the L.C.C. the 
striking difference which exists between the street nomen- 
clature in London and Paris. In the latter City there is 
no illustrious French man of science whose name is not 
connected with some street or square. It is hardly too 
much to say that in London there is no case of which the 
same can be said.” 

“This matter has been inquired into by the executive 
committee of the British Science Guild, and 1 am directed 
{o forward to you the accompanying list of thirty-one 
names, which they have carefully considered, and think 
‘ould be properly used in this connection should the oppor- 
tunity arise in the naming of new thoroughfares or the 
+hange of name of old ones.”’ 

“They are well aware that the present condition of 
things has arisen in the past because there has been no 
such body as the London County Council interested in the 
aation’s history and intellectual development; in its 
bsenee, the builder and the owner of the land during the 
fast 3no years have been the chief people interested.” 


New Patents and Designs Bill. 


Two years ago the Guild appointed a committec to 
consider the question of the amendment of Patent Laws. 
Sir John Cockburn was also appointed to confer with the 
authorities of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and 
to take part in a deputation to the President of the Board 
of Trade. It is with pleasure that the Guild is able to 
direct aitention to the beneficial effect of the new Patent 
Act of 1907, the results of which are now beginning to 
be apparent. 

So far back as 1884, in his presidential address to the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the late Sir William Perkin 
said that one of the causes of the loss of the cnal-tar colour 
industry to this country was the condition of our patent 
laws. For more than twenty years Mr. Levinstein and 
others have been working to convince the Governments of 
the need of reform in this direction. 

The consequences of the Act now in force are that, not 
only are many wealthy foreign firms building new factories 
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in this country, but that licences to work Loreign patents 
are being obtained by many purely British firms which, 
before the passing of this Act, they were unable to secure. 
Messrs. Meister Lucius and Brunning, of Héchstam Main, 
in Germany, have erccied a factory at Port Ellesmere, on 
the Mersey, and are now employing a large staff of work- 
men in the preparation of anilin dyes, synthetic indigo, and 
fine chemicals. The Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabril: 
are also erecting large works on the Manchester Ship 
Canal. The Gillette Razor Company, of America, have 
works at Leicester. The German Pottery Co., of Alfred 
Johnson and Co., are starting works in Kent, and many 
oiher firms from abroad are setting up works at Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Warrington, Enfield, Tottenham, and 
other localities. Altogether about twenty new works have 
heen erected by foreign patentees owing to the passing of 
this new Act, and independent of these a large number of 
licences have been granted to British firms. 


Formation of Sections in Australia and Canada. 


A committee has been formed in Sydney, New South 
Wales, with the Ilon. Sir H. Normand MacLaurin, Chan- 
cellor of Sydney University, as chairman, and Dr. Walter 
Spencer as secretary. A number of members have joined 
the New South Wales branch of the British Science Guild. 
In Montreal a strong committee has been brought together, 
with Mr. George E. Drummond as president and Prof. 
1]. T. Barnes as sceretary. It is intended to hold a meet- 
ing at the end of the winter, either in Montreal or Toronto, 
to inaugurate the Canadian branch of the Guild. The 
formation of branches of the Guild in the colonies will add 
strength to the parent society, and cannot fail to [foster 
goodwill between the colonies and the Mother Country, 
thus helping ta strengthen the fabric of the Empire. 


Presentation of Illuminated Address to President Falliéres. 


The opportunity of the visit of the President of the 
French Republic to England to inspect the Franco-British 
Exhibition was taken advantage of to present him with an 
illuminated address. The movement was originated by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, and after consultation with the Royal 
Society and the Royal Academy, the Guild was asked to 
undertake the work. The address was presented on Muay 
27, 1908, at St. James’s Palace, and was received by M. 
Falliéres in a most cordial manner. 


SYSTEM AND SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 
Primary and Secondary Education. 


AYIER taking into consideration the memorandum pre- 

pared by the chairman of the exceutive committee, 
the education committee has adopted the following reso- 
lutions which embody and extend those already submitted 
io the executive committee :— 

(1) No local authority or other body should be empowered 
to grant total exemption from attendance at school to 
children under fourteen years of age. 

(2) Provision should be made for compulsory attendance 
at day or evening (preferably day) continuation schools for 
young persons above the age of fourteen years, who are 
not attending craft or secondary schools, for two to four 
hours a weels during two years of forty weeks in each 
vear. Pupils attending evening continuation schools be- 
tween these ages should not be permitted to commence 
work before 3 a.m. on those days on which they attend 
the schools. The number of hours during which pupils 
attend part-time day or evening continuation schools should 
be counted as “‘ hours of employment ”’ for the purpose of 
the Acts dealing with the employment of young persons. 

(3) There should be established in all educational areas 
a sufficient number of craft schools with a_ two-years’ 
course [or boys and girls between the ages of about four- 
teen and sixteen years. Due regard should be paid in 
these schools to the continuance of the general education 
of the pupils, but special provision should be made for 
sound scientific and technical training in relation to the 
industries or requirements of the district. The aim af 
these schools should be to provide preparatory training in 
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handicraft for pupils who propose afterwards to follow 
industrial ur commercial carecrs or to manage houscholds 
intelligently, The fees should be low, and there should be 
scholarships giving free tuition, travelling, and maintenance 
allowances, graduated according to the agcs of the schulars. 
‘hese schouls might also provide for the continuation 
classes referred to in clause 2. 

(4) Local educativun authorities should be urged to estab- 
lish or aid in establishing an adequate supply of secondary 
schools of a high educational type. These schvols should 
have highly qualified staffs adequately paid, and should be 
administered by a board of governors or managers. No 
cfiort should be spared to make these schools thoroughly 
cficient, and to this cnd the curriculum followed should 
adaiit of some amount of variation. Where the majority 
of pupils remain to cightcen years of age a higher standard 
on the purely academic side could be aimed at than in 
the case of schools where the bulk of the pupils leave at 
sixteen years of age or thereabouts. To secure that the 
best minds in the primary school shall pass into the 
secondary school, there should be a sufficient number of 
fee places and maintenance scholarships to render secondary 
education accessible to boys and girls capable of benefiting 
by it who propose to remain at school until the completion 
ot at least a four-years’ course froin the date of entry. 

fs) A primary school certificate should be introduced 
which would serve as a passport to the craft school and 
the secondary school. School certificates should also be 
granted to pupils who work satisfactorily through the 
courses at the craft school or at the secondary school. 
The certificates should be based not upon examinations, 
but chiefly upon reports by the teachers as to the ability 
of the pupils to profit by higher courses of instruction. 

(6) The matriculation examination of any British 
university, and the secondary school leaving certificate, 
eertain requirements being satisfied, should qualify for 
entranee to any British university or technical college, and 
to the various professional courses, without further 
examination and in lieu of the present preliminary 
cxaminations. 

(7) School records and the reports of teachers should at 
every stage supersede largely the present system1 of estimat- 
ing ability by examinations. The award of scholarships 
should be based largely upon the reports of the teachers 
of the sehools which the pupils are attending at the time 
of their promotion. School-leaving certificates should be 
awarded only to pupils in schools certified as efficient for 
that purpose by a responsible inspecting authority, and a list 
of these schools should .be published. Schools in which this 
privilege was abused should be removed from the list. By 
placing upon the teachers the responsibility for nominating 
pupils for certificates or scholarships, the credit of the 
school would soon secure that only the most capable or 
promising pupils would have their passage facilitated to 
places of higher learning. In all examinations the teacher 
should be associated with the external examiner, 

(8) In every public or private primary or secondary 
school, the instruction in all branches of the curriculum 
should be so given as to accustom the pupil to careful 
observation and experiment, whatever may be the specific 
nature of the subjeet that is being studied; and to this 
end not only should there be a proper amount of labortory 
and workshop practice, but the scientific spirit of the 
laboratory and workshop should so far as_ possible be 
employed in the ordinary class-room. In this way the 
school would provide the best kind of preliminary training 
for industrial life. and would also ensure that those who 
subsequently receive a university edueation shall bring to 
the work which will devolve upon them in various fields 
of activity, including the administration of public depart- 
ments, an adequate training in scientific method. 

(9) An arrangement should be arrived at whereby a satis- 
factory report as to educational efficiency, made by a re- 
sponsible inspeeting authority would in ordinary cases 
render similar inspection during the same school year 
unnecessary. 

(ro) Local authorities, governing bodies, and parents 
should realise that the salaries at present paid are in most 
cases quite inadequate to secure a supply of highly-qualified 
and capable teachers. The opportunities for advancement 
offered by other careers attract from the teaching profes- 
sion many men, who by attainment and aptitude would 
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promote the educational wellare of the nation. ‘The condi- 
tions of service, salaries, and outlook of assistant teachers, 
whether engaged in the work of primary, secundary, or 
technical education, are in general most unsatisfactory, and 
unless they are improved they must fail to attract or retain 
the services of many men and women best qualified for the 
profession of teaching. A high standard in education can 
only be attained by generous provision for those who do the 
work, both in their active and declining years. Untii tnis 
is recognised, it is futile to anticipate progress in procedure 
or success in any organic educational system, or to obtain 
from the present efforts and expenditure on education a 
sufficient return. 


The Cost of teaching Practical Science in Schools. 


An opinion expressed by the headmaster of Eton at a 
general meeting of the British Science Guild in 1907, to 
the effect that an extension of the teaching of science in 
public schools is cheeked by the heavy expenses attaching 
to practical work, has been undér the consideration of a 
subcommittee of the Guild, and its members beg to make 
a brief statement of their convictions with regard to such 
practical teaching of science and the question of its exten- 
sion. 

The procedure adopted in teaching science should always 
differ considerably from that employed in teaching literary 
and linguistic subjects, and ordinarily does so differ. The 
main reason for this distinction lies in the fact that all 
exact physical knowledge must admit of objective realis- 
ation, that is, its demonstration in material objects under 
natural conditions must be possible; while the acquisition 
of any part of this knowledge already recorded, not to 
mention possible additions to the stock, necessarily involves 
extensive experience of a concrete character. The equip- 
ment for this purpose, still considered in some quarters as 
more or less separable from the course of instruction, 
involves expense, but that expense may be regarded, not 
so much as a defeet at once tangible and flagrant in a 
branch of education still under suspicion, but rather as 
the life-blood of an activity inherent in modern civilisation. 
Whether a given society ignores it or turns it to its own 
use, the movement continues—in Lebensfluthen, in Thaten- 
sturm. 

Expense is a relative term. All those who have been 
engaged in teaching science for the last twenty years are 
aware of a revolution during that peried in the character 
of the apparatus employed for instruction in schools. A 
remarkable change has taken place in the direction both of 
cheapness and of  siniplicity. These results have been 
gained by organised efforts on the part of science masters 
by meeting in conference or by publication. It is widely 
recognised among these masters that simplicity and plain- 
ness in apparatus is a positive gain, and that the educa- 
ttonal value of the instruction even increases with the bare- 
ness of the material by which it is supplied. As experience 
in this work has widened, it has become more and more 
apparent that scientifie method rather than technical know- 
ledge should be the aim of sehool teaching, and that in 
the earlier stages at all events preference should always 
be given to the study of the course of events which are 
normal and familiar rather than of such as are exceptional 
or specialised. There has been, in other words, an increas- 
ing tendency to assimilate the scope of elementary scientific 
study to the ordinary experience of civil and industrial life 
and the material of experiment to the range of every-day 
requirements. It is now generally admitted that the over- 
elaboration of apparatus inhibits enterprise and invention 
in the young pupil just as a costly mechanical toy stunts 
the imagination of the child, while it tends also to separate 
the exercises of the laboratory too abruptly from the events 
of the daily round. It is maintained that workshop prac- 
tice may with advantage supplement the work of the 
laboratory and give it a broader practical basis: that the 
surviving though weakened boundary-wall between them 
might be hroken down, with gain to both in the matter 
of increased economy as well as of added wealth of interest. 

Such an outlet for the practical exercise of inductive 
reasoning is an urgent need in a scheme of education which 
js still very largely a matter of deductive exposition. A 
large stock of the experienee only to be gained from an 
intimate aequaintance with the qualities and limitations 
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of matter is a necessary disciplinary corrective of all 
abstract thinking, whether scientific or not, and we should 
beware how we repress it lest we destroy that practical- 
mindedness which we treasure as one of the most valuable 
of our national assets. Imbued as we are with these con- 
victions, it is discouraging to meet with opinions which 
appear to have been formed at a period when they were 
in some measure justified by the direct transference to the 
school of the practice of the university without the neces- 
sary adaptation to a lower intellectual plane, and by other 
inevitable errors of the early and empirical stage of science 
teaching. It is some relief, however, that the charge 
which has to be met is a matter of pounds, shillings and 
pence, and not one of squandering educational opportunity 
or of wasting human effort. 

Economy bears upon science teaching precisely at it bears 
upon every branch of education and every department of 
social administration, nor do its principles perforce wither 
away in the atmosphere of science. As practical experi- 
ence extends, as the supply of trained teachers improves, 
as examinations become more scientific and less restricted 
in style, so will the spirit of investigation and research be 
stimulated, and sound standards of thought be established. 
Indeed, the question of outlay will almost cease to be 
relevant as the relation of output to expenditure improves, 
but if definite statements be called for, a wide range of 
inquiry has furnished them. From the information thus 
gained, it appears that the present average expenditure on 
apparatus and material is about 1/. per annum for each 
pupil receiving practical instruction in science in the public 
schools, and about tos. per annum for each pupil in other 
secondary schools. tt may be safely accepted as a maxi- 
mum _ estimate—a fairly generous one—that physical and 
chemical laboratorics can be equipped. maintained in appa- 
ratus, and supplied with consumable material, and provision 
also be made for the practical study of animate nature, on 
a basis of 100 boys working for 10 hours a week (or 
40,000 boy-hours per annum), by an average annual expen- 
diture of 15o0l. for a period of ten years. After this period 
of installation and accumulation of plant, the annual cost 
of maintenance and renewal need not exceed tool. In 
other words, the cost per head should never exceed 30s. a 
vear during the carly constructive stage, and may be 
expected to fall much below that value after a period 
varying with the scope of the wark, the degree of special- 
isation, and the number of students. But it is imperative 
that expenditure should be guided by experience, for a 
wrong start by a tyro may hamper himself or his successor 
for years. For this reason there is much valuable works 
to be done by any independent body which would undertake 
to serve as a standing committee for the sifting and co- 
ordination of results in these matters, and for advising and 
guiding those in need. 

Save for a few of the chicf public schools, the statements 
here made in connection with secondary education are 
fortunately to a great extent unnecessary. There are now 
about 750 secondary schools in England and Wales in- 
spected by the Board of Education and receiving grants 
for efficient teaching. In these schools there are about 
100,000 pupils taking a course which has been approved 
by the Board, and this course must provide instruction in 
science. The Board insists that ‘‘ the instruction in 
science must include practical work by the pupils.’? tn 
each of these secondary schools, and they include most of 
the grammar schools and endawed schools of the country, 
one or more laboratories must be provided. They are to 
be fitted with benches for their special purpose, and sup- 
plied with water, gas, and, when possible, electric current. 
Sufficient apparatus must also be provided for a reasonable 
course of works. 

The governing bodies of all these schools must provide 
laboratories and apparatus far individual practical work 
whether they like it or no. The schools are not regarded 
as efficient or entitled to receive grants in aid of education, 
unless they comply with the regulations laid down by the 
Board for individual practical work in science. Provision 
for this purpose cannot be evaded by any secondary school 
which receives grants in aid, nor, on the other hand, 
would any reduction in its cost permit the teaching to be 
extended beyond the limits already imposed by the rightful 
claims of other subjects. Secondary schools which are less 
local in character and not qualified to receive grants, but 
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are subject to considerable competition among themselves, 
are prompted by motives of self-preservation to give a 
prominent position in their curricula to scientific training. 
tt is now only a few public schools which remain in an 
exceptional position and offer but limited opportunities of 
learning science to a portion of their pupils. If an exten- 
sion of science teaching in such schools be desired, the 
cost of its provision does not appear to be the real 
obstacle. 


THE MWORLD OF LIFES ASSICES Gers eeD 
INTERPRETED BY DARWINISM 


HE lecturer began by stating that, although the theory 
of Darwinism is one of the most simple of com- 
prehension in the whole range of science, there is none 
that is so widely and persistently misunderstood. This is 
the more remarkable, on account of its being founded upon 
common and universally admitted facts of nature, more or 
less familiar to all who take any interest in living things ; 
and this misunderstanding is not confined to the ignorant 
or unscientific, but prevails among the educated classes, 
and is even found among eminent students and professors 
of various departments of biology. 

Darwinism is almost entirely based upon those external 
facts of nature, the close observation and description of 
which constituted the old-fashioned ‘‘ naturalists,’’? and it 
is the specialisation in modern science that has led to the 
misunderstanding referred to. Those who have devoted 
years to the almost exclusive study of anatomy, physiology, 
ar embryology, and that equally large class who make the 
lower forms of life (mostly aquatic) the subject of micro- 
scopical investigation, are naturally disposed to think that 
a theory which can dispense with all their work (though 
often strikingly supported by it) cannot be so important 
and far-reaching as it is found to be. 


Numbers, Variety, and Intermingling of Life-forms. 


Coming to the first great group of facts upon which 
Darwinism rests, the lecturer directed attention to the 
great number of distinct species, both of vegetable and 
animal life, found even in our own very limited and rather 
impoverished islands, as compared with more extensive 
areas. Great Britain possessed somewhat less than 2000 
species of flawering plants, while many equal areas on the 
Continent of Europe have twice the number. The whole 
of Eurape contains gooo species, and the world 136,000 
species already described; but the total number, if the 
whole earth were so well known as Europe, would be 
almost certainly more than double that number, or about a 
quarter of a million species. The following table, show- 
ing how much miore crowded are the species in small than 
in large areas, was exhibited on the wall. It affords an 
excellent illustration of the fact of the great intermingling 
of species, so that large numbers are able to live in close 
contact with other, usually very distinct, species. 


Numbers of Flowering Plants.? 


Square miles Species 
The County of Surrey ... 760 840 
A portion containing ... ... ... 60 ... 660 
oF SG me ot we UO 600 
96 re gy. oe Teen 400 


The above figures were given by the late Mr. H. C. 
Watson, one of our most eminent British botanists, and 
as he lived most of his life in the county, they are probably 
the results of his personal observation, and are therefore 
quite trustworthy. : 

Continuing the above inquiry to stil] smaller areas, one 
perch, equalling 1/160 acre, or less than the 1/ 100,000 
of a square mile, has been found to have about forty dis- 
tinct species, while on a patch 4 feet by 3 feet in Kent 
(or about 1/25,0n0,000 of a square mile) Mr. Darwin found 
twenty species. 


t Abstract of discourse delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday 
January 22, by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, O.M., F.R.S. 

2 Other tables illustrating similar facts in other, parts of the world wer: 
prepared, hut net exhitited, as being likely to distract attention from the 
lecture itself. 
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The same law of increase of numbers in proportion to | centuries, with lesser, but still very considerable, varia- 


areas applies to the animal world, if we count all the 
species that visit a garden or field during the year, though 
those that can continuously live there are not perhaps so 
numerous in very small areas. 


The Increase of Plants and Animals. 


The powers of increase of plants and animals were next 
Giscussed, and were shown to be enormously great. .An 
oak tree may produce some millions of acorns in a good 
year, but only one of these becomes a tree in several 
hundred years to repluce the parent. Kerner states that a 
common weed, Sisymbrium Sophia, produces about threc- 
quarters of a million of seeds; and if all these grew and 
multiplied for three years, the plants produced would cover 
the whole land surface of the globe. 

Equally striking is the possible inerease in the animal 
world. Darwin calculated that the slowest breeding of 
all animals, the elephant, would in 750 years, from a single 
pair, produce nineteen millions. Rabbits, which have 
several litters a year, would produce a million from a 
single pair in four or five years, as they have probably 
done in Australia, where they have become a national 
calamity. As illustrative of this part of the subject, the 
Iccturer referred at some length to the cases of the bison 
and the passenger pigeon in North America, and the 
temmings of Scandinavia. In the insect tribes still more 
rapid powers of increase exist. The common flesh-fly goes 
through its coniplete transformations from egg to perfect 
insect in two weeks, and Linnzeus estimated that three of 
these flies could eat up a dead horse as quickly as a lion. 

It is these enormous powers of rapid increase that have 
ensured the continuance of the various types of existing life 
from the earliest geological ages in unbroken succession, 
while it has also been an important factor in the produc- 
tion of new forms which have successively occupied every 
vacant station with specially adapted species. 


Inheritance and Variation, 


The vitally important facts of inheritance with varia- 
tion were next discussed, and their exact nature and 
universal application pointed out. The laws of the fre- 
guency and the amount of variations, and their occurrence 
in all the various parts and external organs of the higher 
animals, were illustrated by a series of diagrams. These 
showed the actual facts of variation in adult animals of 
the same sex obtained ut the same time and place, which 
had been carefully measured in numbers varying from 
twenty to several thousand individuals. 

Yhe general result deduced from hundreds of such 
measurements and comparisons was that the individuals 
of all species varied around a mean value, that the numbers 
became less and less as we receded from that mean, and 
that the limit of variation in each direction was soon 
reached. Thus, when the heights of 2600 men, taken at 
rundom, were measured, those about 5 feet 8 inches in 
height were found to be far the most numerous. About 
half the total number had heights between § feet 6 inches 
and § feet 10 inches, while only ten reached 6 feet 6 inches, 
or were so little as 4 feet 10 inches, and at 6 feet 8 inches 
and 4 feet 8 inches there were only one of each. 

The diagrams from the measurements of various species 
of birds and mammals were shown to agree exactly in 
general character, and the further fact was exhibited by 
all of them that the parts and organs varied more or less 
“ndependently, so that the wings, tails, toes, or bills of 
birds were often very long, while the body or some other 
part was verv short, a point of extreme importance, as 
supplying ample materials for adaptation through natural 
selection. 

The Law of Natural Selection. 


The next subject discussed was the nature and mode of 
action of natural selection. It was pointed out that since 
the Glacial epoch no decided change of species had occurred. 
This showed us that the adaptation of every existing 
species to its environment was not only special, but general. 
The seasons changed from year to vear, but the extremes 
of change only occurred at long intervals, perhaps of many 
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tions twice or thrice in a century. It way by the action of 
these seasons of extreme severity at long intervals, whether 
of arctic winters or summer droughts, that the very exist- 
ence of species was endangered; and it was at such times 
that the enormous population of most species and their 
wide range over whole continents always secured the pre- 
servation of considerable numbers of the best adapted in 
the most favoured localities. Then the rapidity of multi- 
plication came into play, so that in two or three years 
the population of each species became as great as ever, 
while, as all the least favourable variations had been 
destroved, the species as a whole had become better 
adapted to its environment than before the almost catas- 
trophic destruction of such a large proportion of them. 

It is the fact of the adaptation of almost all existing 
species to a continually fluctuating environment—fluctu- 
ating between periodical extremes of great severity—that 
has produced an amount of adaptation that in ordinary 
seasons is superfluously complete. This is shown by the 
well-known fact that large numbers of adult animals that 
have not only reached maturity, but have also produced 
offspring and successfully reared them, continue to live 
and breed for many years in succession, although varying 
considerably from the mean, while almost the whole of 
the inexperienced young fall victims to the various causes 
of destruction that surround them. 


The Nature of Adaptation. 


The next subject discussed was the complex nature of 
adaptations in many cases, and probably in all, a subject 
of great extent and difficulty. The lecturer directed special 
attention to the relations between the superabundance of 
vegetation in spring and summer, the enormous, but to 
us mostly invisible, hosts of the insect tribes which devour 
this vegetation, and the great multitudes of our smaller 
birds the young of which are fed almost exclusively on 
these insects. Without these hosts of insects the birds 
would soon become extinct, while without the birds the 
insects would increase so enormously as to destroy a con- 
siderable amount of vegetable life, which would, in its 
turn, lead to the destruction of much of the insect, and 
even of the highest animal groups, leaving the world 
greatly impoverished in its forms of life. 

The vast numbers of insects required daily and hourly 
to feed each brood of young birds was next referred to. 
and the wonderful adaptation of each kind of parent bird 
which enables it to discover and to capture a sufficient 
quantity immediately around its nest, in competition with 
many others engaged in the same task in every copse and 
garden, was next pointed out. The facts were shown to 
involve specialities of structure, agility of motions, and 
acuteness of the senses, which could only have been 
attained by the preservation of each successive slight varia- 
tion of a beneficial character throughout geological time; 
while the emotions of parental love must also have been 
continuously increased, this being the great motive power 
of the strenuous activity exhibited by these charming little 
creatures. 


Lord Salisbury on Natural Sclection. 


As illustrating the strange and almost incredible mis- 
conceptions prevailing as to the mode of action of natural 
selection, the lecturer quoted the following passage from 
the late Lord Salisbury’s presidential address to the British 
Association at Oxford in 1504. .\fter describing how the 
diverse races of domestic animals have been produced by 
artificial selection, Lord Salisbury continued thus :— 

‘But in natural selection, who is to supply the breeder’s 
place? Unless the crossing is properly arranged the new 
breed will never come into being. What is to secure that 
the two individuals of opposite sexes in the primeval 
forest, who have been both accidentally blessed with the 
same advantageous variation, shall meet, and transmit by 
inheritance that variation to their successors? Unless this 
step is made good the modification will never get a start: 
and yet there is nothing to ensure that step but pure 
chance. The law of chance takes the place of the cattle- 
breeder or the pigeon-fancier. The biologists do well ta 
ask for an immeasurable expanse of time, if the occasional 
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meetings of advantageously varied couples, from age to 
age, ure to provide the pedigree of modifications which 
unite us to our ancestors, the jelly-fish.”’ 

Here we have the extraordinary misconception presented 
to a scientific audience as actual fact, that advantageous 
variations occur singly, at long intervals, and remote [rom 
each other, cach statement being, as is well known, the 
absolute reverse of what is reilly the case. It totally 
ignores the fact that every abundant species consists of 
tens or hundreds of millions of individuals, and that as 
regards any faculty or quality whatever, this vast host may 
be divided into two portions—the less and the more adapted 
—not very unequal in amount. It follows that at any 
given time, in any given country, the advantageous varia- 
tions always present are not to be counted by ones and 
twos, as stated by Lord Salisbury, but by scores of 
millions; and uot in individuals widely apart from each 
ather, but constituting in every locality or country some- 
where about one-half of the whole population of the species. 

The lacts of nature being what they are, it is impossible 
to imagine any slow change of environment to which the 
more populous species would not become automatically 
adjusted under the laws of multiplication, variation, and 
survival of the fittest. \lmost every objection that has 
been made to Darwinism assumes conditions of nature 
very unlike those which actuallv exist, and which must, 
under the same general laws of life, always have existed. 


Protective Colour and Mimicry. 


The phenomena of protective caloration and mimicry 
were very briefly alluded to, both because they are com- 
paratively well known and had formed the subject of 
previous lectures, while they are very easily explained on 
the general principles now set forth. The cxplanation is 
the more easy and complete, because of all the characters 
of living organisms, colour is that which varies most, is 
most distinctive of the different species, and is almost 
universally utilised for concealment, for warning, or for 
recognition; and, further, its useful results are clear and 
unmistakable, and have never becn attempted to be 
accounted for in detail by any other theary thau that of 
the continuous selection of beneficial variations. 


The Dispersal of Seeds. 


The subject of the dispersal of seeds through the agency 
of the wind, or of carriage by birds or mammals in a 
variety of ways, and often by most curious and varied 


arrangements of hooks, spines, or sticky exudations almost , 


infinitely varicd in the different species, was alsa briefly 
treated, since they are all readily explicable by the laws 
of variation and sclection, while no other rational explana- 
tion of their formation has ever been given. 


Conclusion. 


In concluding, the lecturer directed attention to a series 
of cases which had shown us the actual working of natural 
sclection at the present time. Ile also explained that these 
cases were ut present few in number, first, because they 
had not been searched for, but perhaps mainly because 
they only occur on a large scale at rather long intervals, 
when some great and rather rapid modification of the 
cnvironmient is taking place. 

In the following paragraph he endeavoured to summarise 
the entire problem and its solution :—‘ It is only by con- 
tinually keeping in our minds all the facts of nature which 
I have endeavoured, however imperfectly, to set before you, 
that we can possibly realise and comprehend the great 
problems presented by the * World of Life —its persistence 
in ever-changing but unchecked development throughout 
the geological ages, the exact adaptations of every species 
to it actual environment both inorganic and organic, and 
the exquisite forms of beauty and harmony in flower and 
fruit, in mammal and bird, in mollusc and in the infinitude 
of the insect-tribes; all of which have been brought into 
existence thraugh the unknown but supremely marvellous 
powers of Life, in strict relation to that great law of 


Uscfulness, which constitutes the fundamental principle of 
Darwinism.”’ 
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11E developments which have recently taken place in 
long-distance direct telegraphic working show that 
progress has been made in telegraphic transmission by 
wire as well as in wireless telegraphy. The direct trans- 
mission of public messages between Londou and India was 
put into operation fast week, and messages were sent at 
the rate of forty words per minute between London and 
ISarachi. Direct working with Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras has been successfully established, the experiment 
of direct transmission to the first-named centre being 
attempted for the first time last Saturday, when a world’s 
record was established of about 7ooo miles. 

Direct Wheatstone working over the line between I.ondon 
and Tehcran—a distance of 3748 miles—has been possible 
since the beginning of 1903, but uo laud line cxisted 
between Teheran and Karachi. This line has been recently 
erected by the Indo-European Department of the India 
Office, and was put into operation in November, 1907, 
bringing the total length of line—London to Warachi—up 
to 5532 miles. Wheatstone automatic transmission is used 
throughout the line, and many improvements in telegraphic 
instruments which have been introduced in recent years 
have been installed. One of the latest key-board per- 
forators is the Kotyra, which is so arranged that the key- 
board is made to actuate three electromagnets so con- 
structed that the necessary number of blows are communi- 
cated to the keys of a Wheatstone perlorator, At cach 
relay station a receiving apparatus is placed in circuit 
enabling the operator in charge to sce how the signals 
are leaving that station, and any fault in regulation can 
be at once rectified. 

The great advantage of being able to transmit direct 
messages over such distances is that, apart from the time 
saved and the consequent increase in the capacity of the 
line, greater accuracy is ensured owing to the fact that 
no intermediate handling takes place. ‘Thus liability to 
error is reduced to a minimum. The importance of this 
will be understood when it is realised that 1600 messages 
per diem—g7 per cent. of which are in code—are sent on 
the average over this line. The Indo-European Telegraph 
Company and the Telegraphic Department of the India 
Office have, with the cooperation af the Indian Govern- 
ment, achieved a great success, considcring the enormous 
difficulties attendant upon a land line traversing everv 
variety of country and exposed to all sorts of climatic 
conditions. Nias ING 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
JONIUS IIE GOI CIB, 


Campripce.—Mr. H. F. Newall, F.R.S., has been elected 
a fellow of Trinity College. Mr. Newall has been engaged 
for many years in astrophysical research at the observatory, 
in connection with a large Equatorial presented to the 
University by his father. fe was formerly an assistant to 
the Cavendish professor of physics, and demonstrator in the 
Cavendish Laboratory. He is at present assistant director 
of the Observatory, treasurer of the Cambridge Phila- 
sophical Society, and president of the Royal Astronontical 
Society. Mr. Newall, by his continuous generosity, has 
firmly established the study of astrophysics in the Univer- 
sily, and to him the University owes a considerable debt of 
gratitude. 


Loxpox.—A course of cight lectures on national 
eugenics, in connection with the Galton Laboratory, will 
be given at University College on Tuesdays at 5 o'clock, 
beginning on February 23. The first lecture will be given 
by Prof. Karl Pearson, on ‘The Purport of the Science 
of Eugenics.’’ On the four following Tuesdays the lectures 
will be given by Mr. D. Heron, and will deal with the 
following subjects:—methods of eugenic inquiry; trans- 
niission of physical characters in man; transmission of 
psychical characters iu mau; inheritance of disease and 
deformity. The course will be continued in the third term, 
beginning on May 4, when Miss E. Elderton will lecture 
on ‘* Effects of Winship in Marriage ’’? and ‘* Comparison 
of Heredity and Environmental Factors.’? Full par- 
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ticulars of the Icctures can be obtained from the secretary 
of University College. 


Yue annual prize distribution and conversazione of the 
Northampton Polytechnic Institute, Clerkenwell, E.C., will 
be held on Friday and Saturday, February 5 and 6. The 
Earl of Halsbury, P.C., will distribute the prizes on 
February 5, and after the prize distribution the new build- 
ings, which have been recently erected in the courtyard with 
funds provided by the London County Council, will be 
formally declared open. Alter the above ceremonies the 
whole of the laboratories, workshops, drawing offices, and 
studios of the institute will be on view in working order. 

Tite second international course for legal psychology and 
psychiatry will be held at Giessen (Grandduchy of Hesse), 
Germany, on April 13—18. The course will be under the 
direction of Prof. Sommer, with the cooperation of Profs. 
Mittermaier and Dannemann, of Giessen, and Prof. 
Aschaffenburg, of Cologne. All communications should be 
addressed to Dr. Sommer, professor of psychiatry, Univer- 
sitv of Giessen. 

As article by Prof. Fleming in Engineering for 
January §$ directs attention to the need for a revision of 
the syllabus for the B.Sc. degree in engineering at London 
University. It is contended that the syllabus now in force 
¢nables a candidate to obtain the degree without having 
undergone a systematic training in civil, mechanical, or 
electrical engineering, owing to the freedom of choice 
allowed, especially in the second or “‘B’’ group of sub- 
jects. The expericnce of several years has shown that a 
large number of candidates exercise their freedom of choice 
by taking the path of least resistance, and they do not, 
us a rule, select subjccts which form complete and well- 
arranged courses of study. Subjects of minor importance 
have, to the majority of candidates, a wide popularity for 
examination purposes, and Prof. Fleming suggests that if 
university degrees are to possess, Or to continue to possess, 
any importance in the engineering world, the courses of 
study must be framed solely with a view to equip students 
far their work in alter life, and not for the immediate 
purpos: of passing an examination. 

We haye received a copy of the second series of papers 
published by the Department of Education of the Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The special feature of the 
pamphlet is a very full account of an experiment of a novel 
character in training-college practice. As Prof. Mark R. 
Wright, the head of the department, points out, in ordinary 
school work there is a tendency for the relations between 
teachers and taught to become formal and artificial, and 
the motive of the experiment described in these pages 
was to determine how far a training-college camp could 
be made to obviate such tendency and to import human- 
ising influences and greater cordiality into the work 
of education. Outdoor life and the study of nature under 
skilled guidance were among the distinguishing character- 
istics of the fortnight’s life under canvas, and the results 
of the experiment appear to have been gratifying. The 
experiment is, we understand, to be repeated annually, and 
we hope it may be imitated by other training-college autho- 
rities. There can be no doubt that intelligent, well-planned 
experiments, followed by an impartial and correct account 
of the results obtained, will contribute more than any 
other expedient to the development and formulation of a 
science of education. These ‘‘ papers” may be commended 
to the attention of students of educational problems. 

Tne report on the operations of the University of the 
Punjab for the year ending September 30, 1908, emphasises 
the contention, says the Pioneer Mati, that in Indian uni- 
versities the arts side, which comprises exclusively literary 
courses, is patronised to the neglect of the scientific side 
of education. In the Punjab University there is no faculty 
either of engineering or of commerce. There is a faculty 
of science, but its examinations, compared with those of 
the faculty of arts, do not attract many candidates. 
Referring to the examinations of the two faculties held in 
1908, it is pointed out by our contemporary that in the 
matriculation examination, whilst in the arts faculty there 


were 3408 candidates, of whom 1470 were successful, in | 


the science faculty there were only 72, of whom 36 were 


successful. In the intermediate examination, whilst 697, | Ag .. 
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of whom 308 were successful, appeared on the arts side, 
the number of those who appeared on the science side did 
not exceed 39, and of these 18 were successful. Whilst 315 
appeared for the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 116 were 
successful, a much smaller number, of whom 5 were 
successful, competed for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
As regards the master’s degree in the two faculties, whilst 
42 competed on the arts side, there were only 4 on the 
science side. The resulis on the science side were, how- 
ever, better than those on the arts side. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 
Lonpon. 

Royal Society, Reczived November 3, 1908. —** Reciprocal 
Innervation of Antagonistic Muscles. Thirteenth Note. 
The Antagonism between Reflex Inhibition and Reflex 
Excitation.’"’ By Prof. C. 5. Sherrington, akess 

In this paper the question is raised as to how reflex 
excitation and reflex inhibition are related one to another 
in their action on a reflex centre common to both of 
them. In the case of such antagonisms as the action 
of the vagus and accelerans on the heart and that of the 
vasodilatator and vasoconstrictor nerves on a_ vascular 
area, and that of depressor and excitatory asphyxial in- 
fluences on the vasomotor centre, several observers have 
shown that the antagonism is a pseudo-antagonism rather 
than a real antagonism—that is, the one action interferes 
with the other by delaying it, but does not directly annul 
it or really abolish or counterbalance it. 

The present paper brings experimental evidence that in 
reflex inhibition and reflex excitation playing upon a 
common centre we have two influences which are really 
in the strict sense antagonistic in that they behave one 
to another as two forces which act in opposite direction 
at the same point of application. The result is an 
algebraic summation of the effects obtainable from the 
two nerves—the excitatory afferent and the inhibitory 
afferent—singly. The individual effects of the two nerves 
fuse to a resultant. The two opposed nerves must 
have in the reflex centre a common focus of operation. 
There the antagonistic influences collide. This point of 
collision may lie at a synapse, in which case the opposed 
influences may be thought of as altering oppositely the 
permeability of the synaptic membrane. Or it may lie 
in the substance of a neurone, if so, probably in the 
motoneurone itself, and in that part of it which lies within 
the reflex centre. In either case the net change which 
results when the inhibitory and excitatory afferents are 
concurrently stimulated is an algebraic sum of the plus and 
minus effects producible by the two antagonistic nerves 
singly. Tracings illustrate the experimental results. 


November 19, 1908.—‘‘ Measurement of Rotatory Dis- 
persive Power in the Visible and Ultra-violet Regions of 
the Spectrum.” By Dr. T. Martin Lowry. 

In order to measure rotatory dispersive power in the 
visible region of the spectrum, the light from an arc formed 
between a pair of rotating metallic electrodes is concen- 
trated by a lens on the widely opened slit of a constant- 
deviation spectroscope. An achromatic lens of 22-inch 
focus (displacing the telescope of the instrument) casts a 
magnified image of the slit on the polarising prisms of a 
triple-field polarimeter. The colour of the image can be 
varied by rotating the prism of the spectroscope ; its maxi- 
mum width for monochromatic illumination is determined 
by the openness of the spectrum and the efficiency of the 
dispersive system. Of the twenty-six wave-lengths 
employed, those shown in heavy type can be read with 
the full width of the aperture, the remainder as bands 
occupying one-third of its width; the yellow mercury 
doublet can be read as a single band or as two narrow 
separate lines :— 


TG LOR A SO seen lees 5351 (flame spectra) 
Hg ... 5790 ... 5769 ... SAG]... 4359 ... (enclosed arc) 
Cd .. 6438 ... 5086 ... 4800 ... 4678 
Cu ... 5782 ... 5700 ... 5219 ... 5154 --- 5195 
4705 ... 4651 ... 4587 ... 4378 
Zn ... 6364 .. 4810 ... 4722 ... 4680 
5469 ... 5209 
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A photographic method is also described which can be 
used throughout the visible and ultra-violet regions of the 
spectrum, 


December 10, 1908.—'‘ Results of Magnetic Observa- 
tions at Stations on the Coasts of the British Isles, 1907.'” 
By Commander L. Chetwynd, R.N. Communicated by 
Rear-Admiral A. M. Field, R.N., F.R.S. 

With a view to compare the values of secular change 
of declination, horizontal force, and inclination, at various 
stations on the coasts of the British Isles, with the values 
derived from the continuous records at Kew Observatory, 
observations have been made at certain stations selected 
from those occupied by Riicker and Thorpe during their 
magnetic survey for the epoch January 1, 1891. 

The observers detailed to make the observations were 
Captain M. H. Smyth, R.N., I1.M.S. Research; Captain 
W. Pudsey-Dawson, R.N., H.M.S. Triton; and Captain 
J. W. Combe, R.N., H.M. surveying vessel Gladiator. 
The stations selected were fairly distributed around the 
coasts, so that a mean of the results would represent the 
mean for the whole area embraced. 

The observations have been reduced to the epoch January 
1, 1907, by means of comparisons with the records at Kew 


Observatory. The resulting values of mean annual 
changes for the British Isles are as follows :— 
@ é 
2r-year period, 16-year peicd 
1886-1907 1891-1907 
(1) Declination... ... 0... - 57 -— 51 
(2) Horizontal furce... +19 Ae +18 
(Giplinchinationye:s- sm se enn <O - 14 
(4) Vertical force (excepting the 
results at Dublin and 
ManerayNlch\jess eco — me He Sly 


The meun annual changes of declination at Kew com- 
parable with (1) @ and 6b are respectively 5/2 and 4/9. 
Thus the mean for the British Isles during the 16-year 
period is o’2 greater than at Kew. 

The mean horizontal force change appears to have been 
3 y fess than at Kew. The mean inclination change 
during the 21-year period was ot less, and during the 
16-year period o'-6 less, than at Kew. 

The mean vertical force change during the 16-year 
period has been 8 y less than at Kew. 

Diagrams showing the mean annual changes at Kew 
from 1889 to 1904 indicate that the declination change, 
which since 1894 has been decreasing in amount, is now 
increasing, and that the probable value at Kew for 
January 1, 1907, is 4'-8. For the whole of the British 
Isles, therefore, the mean value is assumed to be fa 

The annual increase of horizontal force continues to 
diminish, and is at the present time very small; there has 
been a very marked diminution during the last two years, 
and the annual increase may shortly become a decrease. 

The annual change of inclination continues to decrease 
in amount, and is now 1’ (nearly). 

A_camparison of the value of the mean annual change 
of declination at Kew, Greenwich, and Stonyhurst shows 
that during the period embracing Riicker and Thorpe’s 
survey (1886-94) the change at Stonyhurst was consider- 
ably greater than at Kew and Greenwich, this being in 
accord with the results found by Riicker and Thorpe (that 
the secular change was greater in the north-west than at 
Kew). 

Since the year 1894, however, the values have been in 


closer agreement, that at Stonyhurst being slightly tess 
than at Kew. Thus it is indicated that the variations of 
secular change are not, over the area referred to, 
synchronous. 


Comparisons of results of declination observations made 
at sea with those made on shore show considerable differ- 
énces, and although the sea observations cannot be con- 
sidered to the same degree of accuracy as the shore 
observations, the differences are in most cases outside the 
margin which might be assigned to this cause. 

The results indicate that the values at sea are, off the 
east coast gencrally greater, and on the west coast gener- 
ally less, than the corresponding values adduced from 
Observations made on shore. It is intended to investigate 
this subject further, 
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Royal Meteorological Society, January 20.—Annual 
meeting.—Dr. H. R. Mill, president, in the chair.—DPresi- 
dential address, Some sims and efforts of the society in 
its relation to the public and to meteorological science : 


Dr. Mill. In dealing with the subject-matter of meteor- 
ology, as of other sciences, there are two extreme 
points of view which appeal to opposite types of 


mind; these are the simply observational and the purely 
analytical, and it is one of the great advantages of 
a scientific society to bring representatives of the two 
types together, and to encourage mutual toleration 
und understanding. After referring to the activity of the 
society in the establishment of well-equipped and care- 
fully inspected stations for accurate observations of meteor- 
ological phenomena, and to the work carried out by various 
special commitices, the president proceeded to direct atten- 
tion to two lines of usefulness open to the society at the 
present time. One is the correction of the impulsive 
sensationalism and anti-scientific spirit in meteorological 
matters of a certain section of the Press in this country, 
which no doubt faithfully reflects the somewhat muddled 
ideas of the careless public; of these he gave some striking 
instances. The other is the advance which has been made 
in meteorological science during ‘the last few years, and 
the new opportunities it brings. He alluded to the popular 
errors which are current concerning published weather 
records, and the prejudicial effect of these on the meteor- 
ological departments maintained by many municipalities. 
He had heard of instances of reports being suppressed in 
order to ‘‘ obviate misconceptions,’? and of instruments 
being moved in order to obtain more agreeable records. 
He deprecated the keenness of rivalry between health re- 
sorts claiming low rainfall, high sunshine, and small range 
of temperature, and pointed out that modern bacteriology 
had shown that dust, not rain, was the chief menace to 
public health. He went on to say that we now stand at 
an important point in the history of meteorology, which 
bids fair to expand in interest and importance in the 
twenticth century as chemistry did in the nineteenth, and 
from the same cause, the increasing necessity of apply- 
ing its principles to practical ends. The point of view of 
the meteorologist to-day is different from that of fifty or 
even of twenty years ago. Then the only department in 
which much general interest could be expected was 
climatologv—the study of the average conditions of the 
atmosphere at different places. Much remains to be done 
in that direction; but the main interest is being diverted 
from the study of the air 4 feet above the ground, on the 
study of which climatology has been based, to the vast 
expanse of the upper atmosphere miles above the abode 
of man. He believed that in a few years the practicat 
needs of aviation will demand a far more exact knowledge 
than is naw required af atmospheric circulation, of the 
relation of wind to gradient, of the disturbing influence of 
insolation on pressure, and especially of the nature and 
movements of cyclones and squalls, and these things be- 
coming of practical importance, it will become worth while 
commercially to find the means for studying them. The 
position of meteorology now is not unlike that of oceano- 
graphy before the necessity of laying cables led to the exact 
study of ocean depths, and it is to be expected that the 
flying machine will do fnr the study of the air what the 
cables did for the study of the sea. 


Entomological Society, Januarv 20. Mr. C. O. Water- 
house, president, in the chair.—Presidential address, The 
claws of insects: C. O. Waterhouse. After briefly 
describing the various forms of insects’ claws, which are 
classified as toothed, appendiculate, bifid, or pectinate, and 
having given examples of cach, the president suggested as 
a subject for investigation, which he hoped entomologists 
would take up as a study, ‘‘ Are these forms of claw merely 
the result of heredity without any special object, or is 
there evidence to show that the different forms are adapted 
to' particular modes of life, in fact, have been developed 
to meet special needs?’’ He then proceeded to show by 
numerous examples that closely allied species often had 
dissimilar claws, that insects with quite different habits 
had the same form of claw, and that others with different 
forms of claw seemed to have the same habits. The ques- 
tion, therefore, appeared to be still an open one requiring 
careful investigation. 
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DUBLIN. 

Royal Dublin Society, December 22, 1908.— Prof. A. F. 
Dixon in the chair.—The production of ammonia from 
atmospherie nitrogen by means of peat: Dyes Mple. (a 
Woltereck. The author showed that by the various pro- 
cesses known only about one-third of the nitrogen con- 
tained in the peat can be recovered. The evolution of 
the synthesis from the use of hydrogen and nitrogen with 
reduced iron, down to coke and peat, with air and steam 
was described, and the analogy of this process with that 
using iron was definitely proved by the use of sugar 
carbon, free from nitrogen, thus demonstrating the in- 
disputable cooperation of atmospheric nitrogen.—The 
pollination of certain species of Dendrobium : Dye, ANs Ws (Cin 
Kerr. An arrangement often found in the flowers of the 
section Eu-dendrobium is described, whereby the elasticity 
of the filament causes the anther to be jerked down and 
to block the passage past the stigma to the nectary as 
the visiting insect withdraws from the flower. By this 
mechanism only the first visitor ean poffinate the stigma. 
The pollinia are only diseharged as the visitor leaves, 
consequently it is evident that cross-pollination only can 
oecur. The mechanism is quite different from that de- 
seribed by Darwin in D. chrysanthum, which, he betieved, 
aided self-pollination. Experiments on many specimens of 
sixteen species of Eu-dendrobium in their native habitats 
showed that self-pollination was effeetive in only 8 per 
eent., and eross-pollination in 100 per cent. Modifications 
of the mechanism described aflowing self-pollination are 
found in the species which contribute this 8 per cent. 
The paper also contains descriptions of arrangements 
obtaining in other Dendrobia whieh favour or oppose 
self-pollination, as welf as records of experiments on these 
species of self- and cross-pollination. All the observations 
were carried out in the natural foealities--The absorption 
of water by seeds: W. R. G. Atkins. An examination 
of the behaviour of seeds of Phaseolus vulgaris and 
Lathyrus odoratus, both living and dead, in water and 
salt solutions, shows that no semi-permeable membrane 
exists in them until after germination, when the proto- 
plasm of the cells aets as such. The evolution of CO, 
may be detected within two hours after moistening air- 
dried seeds, whether they are living or killed by chloro- 
form. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, January '8.—M. Bouchard in the 
ehair.—Some applications of the method of M. Fredholm : 
H. Poincaré.—A general method of preparation of the 
trialkylaectie acids: A. Hatter and Ed. Bauer. Ketones 
of the type C.H,.CO.C.R,R.R, were dissolved in henzene 
and heated with sodium amide, and split up quantitatively 
into benzene and the amide of the trialkylacetic acid, : 


(R,R,R,)C.CO.NH, ; 


the latter, treated with nitrosyl sulphate, gives the corre- 
sponding acid, C(R,R,R,).CO.OH. The method is 
general, and has been applied to the preparation of pivalie, 
dimethylethylacetic, dimethylpropylacetie, | methyldiethyl- 
acetic, triethylacetic, and methytfethylpropy! acetie acids, 
as well as the corresponding amides. The distinguishing 
physical properties of these compounds are given.—A 
hemogregarian of Tupinambis teguixin: A. Laveran and 
M. Satimbeni. This organism appears to constitute a 
new species, for which the name H. tuptnambis is pro- 
posed. The paper is accompanied by six diagrams showing 
various stages of development.—An epithelium with striated 
museular fibres: F. Henneguy. A demonstration of the 
existence of striated muscular fibrillaee in the walls of the 
epithelial cells of the digestive tubes of Alcyonidium 
hirsutum and Bugula alveolata.—An apparatus for record- 
ing the absolute aeceleration of seismic movements: G. 
Lippmann.—the evolution of the Tertiary mammals: the 
importance of migrations. The Pliocene epoch: Charles 
Depéret.—M. VW. Kilian was elected a correspondant in 
the section of mineralogy in the place of the late M. Peron. 
—Diseussion of the mierometric measurements made at the 
Observatory of Lyons during the eclipse of June 28, 1908: 
F. Mertin.—A zenithal photographic telescope: A. de fa 
Baume Ptuvinet. The instrument is designed to determine 
the astronomical coordinates of the place where it is set 
up. The fatitude is deduced from the zenithal distance of 
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a star measured on a negative, the longitude from a know- 
fedge of the time at which the star oceupies, on the 
negative, a certain position corresponding to the passage 
through the meridian.—A problem concerning geodesic 
lines: Jules Drach.—A generalisation of a theorem of 
Jacobi: W. Stektoff.—The theory of continuous fune- 
tions: Maurice Fréchet.—Differential cquations the 
general integrat of which is uniform: J. Chazy.—Some 
optieal and magneto-optical phenomena in erystals at low 
temperatures: Jean Becquere!. A discussion of the 
causes of the differences between the conclusions of the 
author and those of MM. H. du Bois and Efias.—A 
characteristic property of a hexagonal network of smal 
magnets: L. de ta Rive and Ch. Eug. Guye.—An optical 
arrangement for varying the fighting of a surface accord- 
ing to a law determined in advance: Th. Guittoz.—The 
rapid preparation of ealeium phosphide for making 
hydrogen phosphide: C. Matignon and R. Trannoy- 
Dried cafeium phosphate is heated with aluminium powder, 
and the mixture started off at a dulf red heat. The pro- 
duct is a mixture of calcium phosphide and alumina, which 
on treatment with water gives a nearly pure non- 
inflammable phosphoretted hydrogen. The only impurity 
of the gas obtained in this way is hydrogen, which may be 
present up to 3 per cent.—The action of sulphur chforide, 
S,Cl,, on the, metallic oxides: F. Bourion. It has been 
found that in certain cases in which the method of treat- 
ing the oxide with chlorine and sulphur chforide fails, the 
latter alone gives a good yield of the anhydrous chforide. 
Amongst other chlorides prepared in this way, that of 
samarium is noteworthy, as of alf the oxides of the cerium 
group this is the most difficult to transform into chforide. 
” Colour reactions of dioxyacetone: G. Denigés.—The 
nature of the bromacetamide of Hofmann: Maurice 
Francois. This bromine derivative can be prepared by 
the evaporation of a mixture of hypobromous acid and 
acetamide. On this account the author considers its com- 
position to be CH,.CO.NH,.Br.OH.—Researches on the 
products of saponification of dioxalsuecinic ester. Isopyro- 
mucie acid: E. E. Btaise and H. Gautt.—The prepara- 
tion of aldehydes and anhydrides of acids: A. Béhal. 
Benzytidene chloride, heated with acetic acid, reacts accord- 
ing to the equation 


C4Hs. CHCl, + 2CHy. CO, H=21ICl +C,H1,CH:0 + (CH;CO),0. 


The presence of certain salts, such as ehloride of cobalt, 
assists the reaction.—The artificial oxydases and peroxy- 
dases: M. Martinand.—The suceessive induction of 
coloured images after a very strong stimulation of the 
retina, and the classic theories of vision: Romuald 
Minkiewiez.—X-rays of high penetration obtained by 
filtration. Their advantage in radio-therapy for the treat- 
ment of deep-seated tumours: H. Guilteminot. The 
filtration of the rays through 5 mm. of aluminium is re- 
commended; the issuing rays will be approximately 
“ monoehromatic.” Although the absolute quantity trans- 
mitted will be much reduced, necessitating a longer ex- 
posure, the percentage absorption in the soft tissues will 
be small, and deep-seated tumours can be more effeetively 
reached by the rays.—The identification of revolver bullets : 
V. Balthazard. The problem was to prove whether 
certain buffets found on the floor had traversed the arm of 
the wounded person, It is shown that after traversing a 
cloth material, characteristic markings are produced on 
the leaden bullet, and these are not obliterated by the sub- 
sequenl passage through flesh, provided a bone is not 
encountered. It is even possible to identify the nature of 
the garment through which the bullet has passed by a 
eareful examination of the markings on the bullet.—Sexual 
reproduction in the Actinocephalids: P. teger and ©. 
Duboscq.—Sonie Sertulariidze in the British Museum 
collection; Armand Bittard.—Biological researches on the 
conditions of viviparity and farval life of Glossina palpalis : 
E, Roubaud.—New observations on the habits of the 
asparagus fly (Platvparea pocciloptera) in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. The insufficieney of the method of destruc- 
tion now in use: P. Lesne.—A possible interpretation of 
the waves of the principal phase of seismograms: M. de 
Montessus de Ballore.—The earthquake of December 28, 
1908, recorded at the Fabra Observatory, Bareelona: J. 
Comas Sola. 
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New Soutu WaAtLEs. 

Linnean Society, November 25,1608. Mr. Ilenry Deane, 
vice-president, in the chair.—The réle of nitrogen and its 
compounds in plant-metabolism, part 1., historical: Dr. 
J. M. Petrie. .\ summary of the recent advances made 
in the study of proteins and their antecedents in the plant. 
An account is given of the nitrogen compounds which occur 
in seeds, and the modern views of their function in 
germination.—The réle of nitrogen and its compounds in 
plant-metabolism, part ii.: Dr. J. M. Petrie. Deals 
with the non-protein nitrogen compounds of seeds, and 
gives the results obtained [rom the analyses of the seeds 
of thirty different plants. Previous investigators have 
seldom found less than 90 per cent. of the total nitrogen 
existing as protein, whereas the author finds as much as 
45 per cent. of non-protein nitrogen compounds in ripe 
Acacia seeds. Exact descriptions of the methods employed 
are also given.—Contribution to a knowledge of Australian 
Hirudinea, part ti.: E. J. Goddard. A new genus is 
proposed for a leech from a fresh-water pool at Oberon, 
New South Wales.—Contribution to a knowledge of 
Australian Oligocheta, part ii.: E. J. Goddard. Another 
phreodrilid worm, from pools on the Mt. Wellington 
plateau, Tasmania, is described. It is of interest because 
its Tasmanian habitat completes the circuit of distribution 
of the family—from South America to New South Wales. 
—-Illustrations of polycotyledony in the genus Persoonia 
(N.O. Proteacex): J. J. Fletcher. In 1882, as the result 
of his examination of the fruits of twenty-three out of a 
total of sixty-one described species of Persoonia, the late 
Baron von Mueller was able to announce that the embryos 
of nineteen of them were polycotyledonous. The object of 
the present paper is to supplement the Baron’s observations 
in so far as these relate to the species of Persoonia to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Sydney and on the Blue 
Mountains, from a study of seedlings, and whenever it 
was possible of a considerable number of them. The 
cotyledons of about 7oo seedlings, representing ten species, 
four of which are not in the Baron’s list, and, in addition, 
the embryos of two species of which seedlings were not 
procurable, one of which is not in the Baron’s list, 
examined. The only seedlings or embryos with two coty- 
ledons met with were those of P. ferruginea, Sm. Not 
only is the number of cotyledons in all the other species 
examined inconstant, but about ro per cent. of the total 
number of seedlings were found to possess one, occasion- 
ally two, or rarely three notched, bifid, or bipartite cotvle- 
donary members; some of these possibly may have been 
cases of connate cotyledons. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 


THURSDAY, Jaxvary 28. 


Royat Saciety, at 4.30.—The Action of the Venom of Sefedon haemachates 
of South Africa: Sir Thomas R. Fraser, F.R S.. and Dr. J A. Gunn. 
The Colours and Pigments of Flowers with Special Reference to Genet cs : 
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GAIN Gis 
1) The Natural History of Cancer, with Special Refer- 


ol RE GEO 


ence fo ifs Causation and Prevention. By W. 
Roger Williams. Pp. xiv+519. (London: W. 
Heinemann, tyos.) Price 218. 

(2) Lectures on the Pathology of Cancer. By Dr. 


Charles Powell White, Pilkington Cancer Research 
Fellow. Pp. vii+83; 33 figures. (Manchester : 
University Press, 1908.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 
1} {1E author of this volume has contributed exten- 
sively to the fiterature of eancer from 1S32 
Both trom the scope and from the dura- 
tion of his inquiries into the various manifestations 
of this disease in man, he would certainly seem to 
have carned the right to express opinions to which 
other students of the subject must give consideration. 
The volume contains an immense amount of material, 
partly the harvest of the author’s own experience and 
partly culled from the literature of the subject. This 
rich colleetion of faets, with compfete references to 
the original sourees, while evidence of the wide 
reading of Mr. Williams, must also make the volume 
valuable in the limited spheres of which it treats as 
a book of reference for warkers on cancer. 

Uniortunately it has not been the author’s desire to 
make the compilation and digest of much of the 
literature of cancer the main purpose of his book; 
indeed, in this field he has been forestalled by a 
masterly digest of the literature, which is at the same 
ttme an admirable history of the advance in knowledge 
of eancer, by Dr. Jacob Wolff, ‘‘ Die Lehre von der 
i\rebskrankheit ’* (Jena: Fischer, 1907). Rather would 
the author direct attention to what he is pleased to 
stigmatise as ‘the extraordinary concatenation of 
blunders with which the history of the experimental 
study of caneer is cumbered,"’ and to the ‘* stagnation 
of comparative pathology.’’ These serious charges are 
made because Mr. Williams's ** work has hitherto re- 
ceived no recognition from contemporary pathologists 
oecupied with various will o’ the wisps,’’ and because 
his voice has been crving in the wilderness since 1888, 
when, by the publication of “ The Principles of Cancer 
and Tumour Formation,’’ he attempted to “ repair 
Virchows error, by faving the foundation of a 
modified ceflular pathology, in harmony with modern 
biology.” 

The author is at his best when dealing with the 
clinical course and the pathology of the disease in man, 
of which, as a surgeon, he has ripe experience; but 
most of what he has to say of value appeared in ‘* The 
Twenticth Century Practice of Medicine,’’ vol. xvii., 
1899. {ft is to be regretted that in the fields of general 
biology he exhibits that combination of imperfect 
knowledge and intolerance of the conclusions of 
workers in spheres outside his own, which, only too 
frequently, have been features of the contributions of 
a few other authors who during the past three vears 
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have settled the problems of cancer to their own 
satisfaction in ahnost equally bullky volumes. 

Mr. Williams is obviously not equipped to deal with 
the natural history of cancer in the wider sense. 
Analogies between fumps of tissue in the higher 
plants and in the higher animals have no dangers for 
him in a chapter on ‘Tumours in Vegetable 
Organisms,’’ at the end of which he refers the Acari 
to the order fnseeta. On p. 205 he writes :-— 


“It has recently been demonstrated by Boveri and 
Delage, that denucleated eggs of the sea urchin can 
be fertilised, when they give rise to the normal 
geastrula and lurve; so that... the nueleus is not 
the sole vehicle of heredity.”’ 


Of course, Boveri’s experiments fed ta quite the 
contrary conclusion. They demonstrated that the 
gastrula had the characters of the strange species 
introducing the mafe nucleus. Mr. Williams's preju- 
dice in favour of his own case is well illustrated by 
his allusion to Darwin and Hueekel as ‘' the great 
fieutenants ’’ of Herbert Spencer, and by his bald 
statement (p. 357), ‘' £ atso believe that acquired 
characters are hereditable.”’ ‘ The phenomena of 
parthenogenesis are of much interest, as representing 
a transition from sexual to asexual reproduction,”’ is 
another positive statement of a dubious validity 
(p. 207). His main argument is that the frequency 
of cancer goes hand in hand with the average well- 
being. The inhabitant. of Norway—among whom 
the death-rate from eancer about the highest in 
Europe—are therefore pictured as the best nourished 
in Europe. .\ny Norwegian or Swede would have 
informed the author that his assumption is erroneous. 
Referring to the frequency of cancer of the skin of 
the abdomen in Kashmir (p. 36), where a charcoal 
oven is worn round the waist, he asserts that ** the 
disease is probably more akin to keloid than to 
cancer, and, fike the former, it is probably due to 
microbic infeetion.'' .As a matter of fact, the disease 
is weil known to be cancer of the skin, to form 
secondary growths in the adjacent fvmph-glands, and 
to follow prolonged chronic irritation. 

These and many equally erroneous dogmatic state- 
ments, together with the violence of his language 
when referring to work—biological, pathofogieal, 
statistical and experimental—incompatible with the 


y 
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views Mr. Williams holds, show that he is unable to 
interpret his facts without prejudice. I[t is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that many of the major 


problems of caneer which still await solution are, for 
the author, matters no longer admitting of discussion. 
Indeed, in his preface he claims :— 


““f have devised a new method of caneer research-- 
which may be called synthetic—whereby | have shown 
that there are modes of fife, various habits and se 
forth which tend to prevent the incidence of cancer 


almost entirely in healthy stocks, and greatly to 
reduce its ravages cven among the hereditarily 
disposed.” 


The volume contains not a partiele of evidence to 
justify this elaim, which is all the more deplorable in 
| that the author goes out of his way time and time 
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again to pour ridicule on the reasonably substantiated 
claims ef other workers to have made some slow 
progress by the application of the experimental 
method, but who, more modest than himself, still 
remain non magistri sed discipuli naturae in regard 
to cancer. 

(2) Dr. Powell White's volume is in many respects 
an antithesis to that of Mr. Roger Williams. A 
pathologist by profession, his aims and methods are 
entirely different. The volume does not profess to 
contain the whole pathology of cancer, and it is a 
model of scientific self-restraint. Unlike Mr. Williams, 
Dr. White extends a whole-hearted welcome to recent 
experimental work. In four chapters the author 
covers in simple language much that is of main 
interest in the present phase of investigation of 
cancer, the study of which he rightly insists may not 
be separated from that of tumours generally. To 
this end he classifies tumours according to their hts- 
tological structure and relation to normal tissues, and 
dismisses a classification based upon embrvological 
conceptions as unscientific and useless. He then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the rudiment of origin, the mode of 
growth and extension, the clinical features, and the 
relations of cancer to organisms attacked. In the 
latter connection it is pointed out that in studying 
questions of metabolism in individuals naturaliy at- 
tacked, it is difienlt to separate the effects of the 
cancer per se from those due to the disturbance of the 
organ affected. The author is no donbt aware that 
when cancer is implanted into normal animals this 
complication is got rid of, and the effects of cancer 
per se obtained pure. Mr. Roger Williams and Dr. 
Powell White agree that there dues not appear to be 
any specifie cancer toxin, and in conformity with 
modern conceptions ‘ cachexia,’? or wasting, is re- 
garded as a secondary accidental consequence, and not 
as a necessary antecedent or concomitant constitu- 
tional condition. Original and suggestive work is 
recorded on the oecurrence of cholesterin, fatty, and 
other crystals in cancer and in the adrenal cortex, and 
it is hinted that cholesterin plays some part in the 
regulation of cell proliferation. 

The longest chapter in the book is devoted to causa- 
tion. The evidence for and against extrinsie and 
intrinsic causation is diseussed. .\ congenital origin 
is discarded, and a parasitic causation rejected as 
being entertained mostly by surgeons and bacteriolo- 
gists who do not appreciate the pathological and bio- 
logical difficulties which the hypothesis involves, and 
because, while its upholders never think it neccessary 
to answer the eriticisms against it, they continue to 
bring forward the same old arguments in its favour. 
This may be too sweeping a criticism of all the work 
done on the hypothesis that cancer might be a para- 
sitic disease, for, although negative, this work cer- 
tainly cleared the air, and those who have participated 
in it have done perhaps more to prove one another 
wrong than many pathologists who have persistently 
played the part of scoffing spectators. Still, we en- 
lirely agree with Dr. Powell White that the term 
parasitism can be applied only to the biological 
behaviour of the cancer cell itself; any further analogy 
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with the processes of known forms of infective disease 
is certainly erroneous. 

The author considers that extrinsic factors long 
known to play a part in the causation of cancer are 
adjuvant, and not essential, factors, and in defining 
the intrinsic causative factors he comes to the conclu. 
sion that a tumour arises from a disturbance of a 
position of unstable equilibrium between the prolifera. 
tive forces within the cell and the antagonistic 
influences of the neighbouring cells. In short, the 
author seeks his explanation vaguely in the continued 
removal or diminution of the influences which restrain 
proliferation, in a disturbance of what 1s defined as 
‘‘ physiological equilibrium.’? ‘The phrase physiolog- 
ical equilibrium, when applied to the phenomena of cell 
life, is, however, just one of those phrases which, while 
appearing to define something, really defines nothing. 
It is merely a vague re-statement of the problem, and 
disregards the fact that the cell is really a very com- 
plex mechanism of the component parts of which and 
their inter-relations we are continually learning more. 
Dr. White alludes to the progress that is being made 
by the experimental study of cancer in mice, and in- 
corporates many of the results as bearing upon cancer 
in man. Now that it is possible to study the life- 
history of the cancer-cell experimentally, we may hope 
that ere long Dr. Powell White's vague explanation 
may be replaced by some more precise definition of 
the mechanism responsible for the ceaseless prolifera- 
tion of cancerous cells, in regard to which, and its 
relations to constitutional conditions of the body, 
already much that is new is being learned. The 
volume, which is the outcome of work gencrously 
endawed by Mrs. Pilkington and encouraged by Prof. 
Lorrain Smith, is well illustrated with statistical charts 
and photomicrographs, and its perusal must prove 
profitable to all who wish to be brought up to date in 
the biology of cancer. Wee 1, 38), 


VEINS AL CUES TRON 
Unsere .hrenreihe (Progonotaxis Hominis)—kritische 
Studien iiber phyletische .Inthropologie (Festschrift 
sur 350-jahrigen Jubelfeter der Thiiringer Universi- 
tat Jena und der damit verbundenen Ubergabe des 


phyletischen Museums am 30 Juli, 1908). By Ernst 
Haeckel, Pp. iv+58; 6 plates. (Jena: Gustav 


Fischer, 1yo8.) Price 7 marks. 

URING the last four decades Prof. Haeckel has 

so often sketched a hypothetical genealogical 

tree representing the series of man’s supposed an- 

cestors, stretching right back to the remote Protozoa, 

that his name as the author of a treatise bearing the 

title at the head of this column will convey to most 

readers a very precise idea of the general nature and 
scope of the work. 

The book, in fact, is a new edition of the familiar 
story of man’s ‘‘ phylogeny,’’ brought up te date by 
the incorporation of many of the results of recent 
morphological and anthropological research, such, for 
example, as Semon's, Sechwalbe’s and Wlaatsch’s 
Yhat it is embeilished with a rich profusion 
when 


work. 
of characteristic new terms is not surprising, 
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we remember that Haeckel has always been pre- 
eminently the godfather of the nomenclature of 
phylogeny. 

Turning directly to his ‘' phylema primatum,”* which 
is the main theme of the worl, he believes that even 
in Cretaceous times there was a succession of small 
“‘mallotheria ’’ (primitive placenta-bearing mammals 
or prochoriata), from the earliest of which the 
ancestors of the Marsupialia were derived, while the 
later members of the series became the progenitors 
of the Prosimia—the Lemuravida. The facts eluci- 
dated by the study of the comparative anatomy and 
embryology of the apes favour the hypothesis that the 
earliest (Oligocene or Miocene) platyrrhine monkeys 
constitute the connecting link between the Eocene 
Prosimize—Lemuravida—and the catarrhine phylum. 
Tle speaks of the phyletic unity of the latter (catarrhine 
phylum), and looks upon man as its highest branch. 
Ilis succession of catarrhine ancestors of Homo 
sapiens consists of (1) the oldest cynocephali (Papio- 
morpha), represented to-day by such forms as the 
baboon; (2) the later cynocephali (Presbytomorpha), 
such as Nasalis; (3) the oldest man-like apes, such as 
the gibbons; (4) the later man-like apes, such as the 
orang and chimpanzee; (5) ape-men (Pithecanthropus 


erectus); and (6) primitive man (Honto primigeniis). | 
books of a large commercial establishment. 


He disarms the obvious criticism, which most 
zoologists will make of such a work as this, by re- 
peating the oft-expressed assurance that his “ sug- 
gestions regarding the phylogeny of man (and 
their obvious expression in the form of a genealogical 
tree) are not to be regarded as dogmatic axioms, but 
rather as heuristic hypotheses, intended merely to 
point the way in a field of research, which is as 
dificult and obscure as it is interesting and full of 
significance.” 

He has a considerable measure of justification for 
his claim that, in the great progress of anthropological 
knowledge in recent times, many statements regard- 
ing man's ancestry, which he put forward as little 
more than mere speculations forty years ago, have 
now been proved to be demonstrable facts. 

The book contains a series of excellent illustrations 
of a cranium of Jlomo sapiens, compared with those 
of Homo palinander (an aboriginal Australian), a 
chiinpanzee, a gibbon and a mandrill, and also a series 
of three corresponding stages in the embryonic develop- 
ment of nine different mammals, 

G. ELiiot SMitH. 
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Practical Exercises in Physical Geography. By Prof. 
W. M. Davis. Pp. xii+1y8; atlas of 45 plates. 
(Boston and London: Ginn and Co., rgo8.) Price 


Bee dl. 
"THE laboratory steadily replaces the lecture room. 
The use of laboratory methods in elementary 
education has at length affected geography, and the 
former inadequate school exercises are being replaced 
by others over which the students must think for 
themselves. To help this change, Prof. W. M. Davis, 
the chief American prophet in the reform of gcograph- 
ical teaching, has designed an atlas of geographical 
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exercises, accompanied by an explanatory text-book, 
and based upon his well-known geographical cycle. 
The atlas consists of forty-five plates, including at the 
end a few topographical maps of actual places, the 
usual charts to show the distribution of temperature, 
winds, and ocean currents, and six maps that give the 
outlines of each of the continents except Australia. 
The rest of the plates are ideal maps and sketches, 
which show the development of valleys, the growth 
of coasts and coastal plains, the characters of plateaus, 
the formation of residual mountains by denudation, 
and the structure of volcanoes. The sketch-maps all 
teach their lesson simply; there are not the irrelevant 
details with which Nature usually confuses her ilus- 
trations. A page or two of fancy pictures and maps 
are now inserted in most elementary atlases, but they 
merely illustrate geographical terms. Prof. Davis 
adopts this diagrammatic method for more advanced 
work, and his series of carefully planned exercises 
brings into due prominenee the fundamental concep- 
tions of physical geography. The maps offer excellent 
geographical exercises, and should be most useful 
where adequate time is devoted to geography. 

Prof. Davis in his preface compares the use of 
ordinary maps for the first lessons on physical geo- 
graphy, to teaching elementary arithmetic from the 
But this 
very comparison suggests a doubt whether these exer- 
cises could be widely adopted in British schools. 
Arithmetic is very unpopular with many school 
children, because they are not attracted by its logical 
progress, and they are discouraged by the apparent 
remoteness of its rules from the affairs of life. The 
effort is therefore made to teach arithmetic by the 
use of necessary every-day calculations, of which 
children can realise the practical value. Prof. Davis’s 
system sacrifices the one advantage which ordinary 
geography shares with technical over purely academic 
education. To worl: through the whole of the exer- 
cises given in this book would occupy all the time 
allowed for geography in many elementary schools. 
The students would leave well prepared for the intelli- 
gent interpretation of maps, but they would not know 
the ordinary facts of political geography; whereas 
the study of actual instances, especially of local 
examples that can be checked by field observations, 
gives the children a kcener interest in their work, an 
equally sound grasp of principles, and a store of 
useful facts indelibly impressed upon their minds. 

In countries where school time is not used up by 
Latin and Greek, where modern languages are less 
important than they are in Europe, and public interest 
in education is not confined to the question of religious 
instruction, there may be time for students both to 
learn the geographical principles from such exercises 
as those of Prof. Davis, and subsequently to learn the 
necessary stock of facts. But as education is con- 
ducted in this country, the amount of time usually 
devoted to geography is so small that it is doubtful 
whether sufficient could be spared for Prof. Davis's 
exercises, though it is to be hoped that teachers will 
study them, and thus benefit by the last of his many 
contributions that have given life to geographical 
education. J. W. G. 
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Water Pipe and Sewer Discharge Diagrams. By T.C. 
Ekin, Pp. 21. (London: Arehibald Constable and 
Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 12s, 6d. net. 


oe all empirical formule devised for the solution 

of practical problems in natural science, hydraulic 
formula are perhaps the most involved and complex, 
and of all hydraulic formula: it is doubtful whether 
there be a more formidable expression than the 
coefficient in Ganguillet and Kutter’s formula for the 
How of water in pipes and channels. 

The general expression, and that which is now com- 
monly recognised as furnishing the most trustworthy 
basis for the estimation of current velocity in such 
eases, is the equation devised by Chezy towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, viz. V=CyRS, in- 
volving the hydraulie mean depth (IR) and the sine of 
the slope (S) in conjunction with a coefficient C. 

As determined by the classical researches of Gan- 
guiflet and Kutter (the formula is more gencrally asso- 
ciated with the name of the latter only of the two 


eminent Swiss experimentalists), the coefficient takes 
the form :— 


at! + 
(C=) : 
1+(c 4) 2 
S/R 
in which a, 7, and a are respectively in English units, 
41600475, 1811325, and 070028075, and xn is a variable 
depending upon the degree of roughness of the surface. 

The Jabour involved in working out casually, and as 
necessity arises, u particular value from so cumbrous 
an expression is sufficiently obvious, and it is not 
surprising that a number of attempts have been made 
to supply some ready solution applicable to different 
data by the construction of curves and graphical 
diagrams. 

The author points out that hitherto such curves have 
not dealt with gradients exceeding 5 per 
that steeper gradients are often required, 
therefore, worked out a series of curves giving the 
discharges of pipes ranging from 3 to 48 inches in 
diamcee and the velocities, when running full, on 
gradients from 5’28 feet per mile, 1 in 1000 or 1 per 
1000, up to 79'2 feet per mile, 1 in 066 or 15 per 
tooo, and embodied the results in four large diagrams 
in which each discharge curve is the result of tw enty- 
two separate calculations, and each velocity curve has 
heen caleulated for each point in which it cuts the 
discharge curve. 


ooo, and 
He has, 


These diagrams are not strictly derived from 
Kutter’s original formula, but from Flynn's modified 


statement of it, with » and S (=o'oor) taken as con- 
stant throughout the series of curves, and YR varying 
with each diameter of pipe. The coefficient of rough- 
ness of surface (n) has been fixed at 0013, as most 
applicable to praetical work under or dinary conditions. 
There are a number of cases, how ever, in which pipes 
calculated with this value give results either too large 
or too small, and with the view of making the dia- 
grams apply to several coefficients of roughness, the 
author has calculated a series of constants, embudied 
in a separate table. There are six tables in all, forra- 
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ing an appendix, yielding detailed information respect- 
ing pipe flow and hydraulie data generally. 

The compilation should prove of great utility te 
those engaged upon problems of water supply, sewage 
disposal, and practical problems of a kindred nature. 


BRITESEH (OnNG Walbc. 


British Oak Galls. By E. T. Connold. Pp. xviiit+ 
169; 68 plates. (London: Adlard and Son, 1908.) 


Price tos. net. 
N TR 18: CONNOLD has already given us a 
wen cee work on ‘ British Vegetable 


Galls,’” but in that work, as the author states in 
the preface, the galls of the oak arc not included, as 
he intended to publish a separate book dealing with 
them. This book has now appeared, and in every 
way it comes up to the standard of the larger work. 
A great feature ot the bools is the many life- like and 
excellently reproduced photographs of actual speci- 
mens of galls. 

The oak is the abode of some five hundred different 
species of insects and other animals which subsist 
mainly on the leaves. Some are parasitic on the 
larvee of the gall makers, and others are inquilines, 
which subsist on the tissues of the galls. 

In his introduction the author touches upon some 
historical matters, and in chapter i. several very in- 
teresting and at present not fully understood pheno- 
mena in connection with the formation and colours of 

palls are discussed. Chapter ii, which deals with 
ae characteristics of oak-gall growth, such as posi- 
tion, duration of growth, variations in shape, size and 
also a very interesting chapter to the 
student of oak galls. ; 

Chapters iii, and iv. deal respectively un the 
numerical aspect of oalx galls and the Cynipidze 
affecting the oak. The latter chapter is intended to 
present ina concise form such information as may be 
necessary for the collector or student who may not 
have ready access to other books which deal with 
these interesting and remarkable insects. 

Chapter v. gives a short description of the genus 
Ouercus, and especially of the British oak. In 
chapter vi. many useful hints on the collecting and 
mounting of oak galls are given. The rest of the 
bool deals individually with the various species 
which cause oak galls. .\ synoptical table is given, 
also a table of the months in which the galls illus- 
trated in the book may be found. A list of mid- 
European oak galls, with brief characteristics and 
position the gall oceupies on the tree, is added, and 
will prove a great help to many. A ‘useful index is 
also included. 

This volume, the author tells us, is the outcome of 
fifteen years’ study and practical research in the 
field. He is glad to say that he has been able to 
describe several galls not mentioned in any other 
English publication. Sull, in spite of this great 
umount of time and study, the author does not claim 
completeness for his work. In the preface he says :— 


“There is much more to be ascertained concerning 
the growth of oak galls, and one purpose of the 
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following pages will have been accomplished if they 
are the means of inspiring somebody to further unfold 
the subject.” 

The volume is certainly a very welcome addition to 
the literature, and can be warmly recommended to 
those interested in insect life, as well as to proprietors, 
foresters and all others interested in the growth of the 
Eeritish oak. 


PRUCTICAL ISTRONOM \. 


By H. Andoyer. Second part. 

Pp. 304. (Paris: A. Herman 
Price 10 frances. 

O provide anything lik2 a complete account of the 
methods of instrumental astronomy, whilst 
keeping the work within limits suitable for a course 
of university lectures, is not a practicable task. The 
second part of Prof. .\ndoyer's ‘t Cours d’Astronomie ”’ 
is much more bulky than the first part (which was 
devoted to theoretical astronomy), yet there is every- 
where evidence that the author has been harassed by 
want of space, and is obliged to omit details which 
are often of the highest practical importance. He 
himself is keenly sensible of this limitation; again 
and again throughout the work he repeats that his 
treatment must be confined to a general indication of 
the methods, without entering into details, 

The point of view of the work is thus necessarily 
academic, and differs somewhat from that of the 
practical observer; nevertheless, in the descriptions of 
instruments and accessories much interesting practi- 
eal detail is given, which is not usually found in 
astronomical text-books. It is clear that great care 
has been taken that all such information should be 
trustworthy; in faet, the precision and accuracy which 
distinguished the first part of the course are again 
noticeable in this part. We may, however, point out 
one or two questionable passages; it is stated that the 
chronographic method is only used for meridian 
observations made at observatories (p. 63). It Is 
ditfieult to understand why the author should have 
supposed that the method is thus limited; it is not 
50 in practice. .\gain, we read that in determining 
differences of longitude of the great observatories, in 
spite of all precautions, and in spite of the skill of 
observers, ‘fon est loin de pouvoir répondre du 
dixi¢me de seconde de temps.’? Prof. \ndoyer must 
have been misled into this generalisation through 
some exeeptional diseordances in one or two of the 
classical determinations of longitude. In recent deter- 
minations a much greater aecuracy is normally 
attained. 

The first part of the book deats with such subjects 
as interpolation, the theory of errors, and the method 
of least squares. Commion accessory apparatus, inelud- 
ing the graduated circle, mierometer and spirit-level, 
is next thoroughly discussed. Three instruments are 
selected for »pecially detailed trentment; these are the 
theodolite, the equatorial, and the transit circle. The 
theodolite is probably chosen because it is likely to be 
more familiar to the-student than a more strictly 
astronomical instrument. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the theodolite serves as a good introduction 
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to instrumental astronomy or well exemplifies its prin- 
ciples; and the same may be said of the equatorial 
when used for making absolute (as opposed to differ- 
ential) measures. The fundamental prineiples of prac- 
tical astronomy are not to be found in the development 
of the formule for a general type of instrument; its 
main problem is the design and use of specialised in- 
struments, in which the mechanical errors are few, 
and can be as far as possible determined and elimin- 
ated, We feel that the treatment of the transit circle 
has suffered somewhat from the devotion of so much 
space and the priority accorded to the theodolite and 
equatorial, though it must be admitted that in his 
account of it the author has compressed a wonderful 
amount of matter into a coneise form. Besides the 
three chief instruments, numerous others are briefly 
described; these include the zenith telescope, coudé 
equatorial, heliometer, siderostat, and ccelostat. 

In most cases this short treatment appears to be 
sufficient (though we doubt if any reader will be able 
to picture to himself the coudé equatorial from the 
description given); but when the whole subject of 
astrophotography is likewise dismissed in half a page, 
some protest seems to be required. Surely this branch 
‘of astronomy has now attained a development and 
importance sufficient to secure for it a place in the 
text-books. It cannot be urged that the subject is 
unsuitable for inclusion in the university course; the 
theory of transformation of coordinates and the 
formule involved should surely appeal more to the 
mathematical student than the study of the small 
errors of a transit instrument. 

Among the other subjects considered may be noticed 
an excellent chapter on the fundamental constants of 
astronomy. Although limitations of space preclude a 
detailed discussion of the methods of avoiding error, a 
very fair idea is given of the difficulties and uncer- 
tainties involved in the determinations. We are glad 
to see that in a complementary chapter an explanation 
of Gauss’s method of determining an orbit from three 
observations has been included in the course. 

AN, Sia Bo 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 


(Vater Hammer in Hydraulic Pipe Lines. By A. H. 
Gibson. Pp. iv+6o. (London: A, Constable and 
(Clo, Jewels, woretss,)) Wes Boe Titete 

Tur phenomenon of water hammer in pipe mains is 

one familiar to all who have had any practical experi- 

ence in matters of water supply, either for domestic 
consumption or for power purposes. Indeed, it is safe 
to say that it comes within the observation of most 
people. There can scarcely be a householder who is 
not aware that the abrupt elosing of a tap, or valve, 
produces a violent and perfectly audible concussion in 
a water pipe, though perhaps he may not realise that 
the shock, if repeated with suffietent frequency, 1s 
capable, in proeess of time, of producing rupture, un- 
less the pipe possess a very large margin of strength 
to resist so considerable an excess over the normal 
pressure, or unless a relief valve be provided. This 

latter expedient is most generally adopted in all im- 

portant installations, where the consequences of a 

sudden outburst would be serious, if not disastrous. 
In the ease of a phenomenon of such common 

occurrence, it is somewhat remarkable that there is 
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quite a paucity of investigation into its features and 
effects. Most text-books on hydraulics content them- 
selves with merely a passing reference, and make no 
attempt to elucidate any of the interesting and practical 
probleins suggested by the subject. This omission 
Mr. Gibson has sought to make good by the publica- 
tion of the results of a series of useful experiments 
which he has earried out in the engineering labora- 
tories of Manchester University. 

The experiments were made with the object of deter- 
mining the actual rise and fall of pressure in a pipe 
line due to the gradual, or sudden, closing, or opening, 
of avalve. For this purpose a cast-iron pressure main 
was used, of 37 inches diameter, 560 feet in length, 
eonveying water from an elevated tank, 107 feet above 
the laboratory floor. The results of four series of ex- 
periments are graphieally represented, and these and 
other observations are tabulated in comparison with 
theoretical values obtained from a formula the con- 
struction of which is fully explained. 

Mr. Gibson takes his subject-matter a step further, 
and includes a very useful little chapter dealing with 
the application of the prineiples established to the 
theory of turbine regulation. Altogether, this small 
volume is an exeeedingly welcome recruit to the ranks 
of original experimental research literature in a branch 
of natural science which itself is of the greatest prac- 
tieal value to mankind. 


Valve-gears for Steam Engines. By Prof. Ceeil H. 
Peabody. Second edition, revised. Pp. vit 142. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons; London: 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1906.) Price 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Tus book is intended to give engineering students 
instruction in the theory and praetiee of designing 
valve-gears for steam engines. Prof. Peabody has 
dealt with the subject in his usual able manner, and 
his methods are most lueid. The volume is divided 
into six chapters, with a good appendix. Graphieal 
methods are used throughout, and the plates at the 
end of the book are remarkably elear. 

The Stephenson link motion is dealt with in 
ehapter iii. This gear has been so long in use that 
finality might be expeeted in locomotive praetiee as 
regards the eorreet lead of the valve in full gear; 
yet this is not the ease. The late Mr. William 
Stroudley was a strong advocate of no lead in full 
gear, and he obtained remarkable results from his 
locomotives; others, again, follow the reverse prae-~ 
tiee. 

Chapter iv. deals with the very interesting subject 
of radial valve-gears, of which, of eourse, the 
Walschaert is best for locomotive purposes, and is 
now being largely used in America in preferenee to 
the Stephenson gear, Continental practice having 
long adopted this course. 

This is a revised seeond edition of the book, and 
the few ehanges that have been made have been in 
the right direction. We ean truly recommend the 
work to all draughtsmen and engineers who have to 
deal with the interesting and intricate questions 
whieh arise when designing valve-gear. 


The Bull of the Kraal and the Heavenly Maidens, 
a Tale of Black Children. By Dudley Kidd. Pp. 
Xti+302. (London: A. and C. Blaek, 1908.) 
Price 6s. 

Mr. Kipp in his earlier works, ‘The Essential 

Wafir’’ and ‘Savage Childhood,” exhibited an 

intimate knowledge of the social life of the Bantu 

race. The present book is more popular, being in- 
tended to deseribe a series of typieal incidents in the 
life of a little boy. Mahleka, the 
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Ikraal,’’ is the son of the Great Wife of the tribat 
ehief, and his heir-apparent. In sketches of this 
kind, the work of a sympathetic observer of a semi- 
savage people, there is the risk, on the one hand, of 
assuming that any foreigner can fathom the deeper 
recesses of the native mind. On the other, there is 
the danger of dwelling on their virtues and ignoring 
the darker side of the native eharacter. Mr. Nidd 
seems hardly to have avoided both these pitfalls. He 
sometimes reads into the mind of the Bantu ehild 
ideas foreign to it, and his aecount of the simple life 
in the kraal negleets the treachery and ruthless 
ferocity of the Zulu, which it is never safe for the 
white man to forget. 

With these reservations, his story of this little Zulu 
boy is both amusing and instructive. The careful 
account of the games of children will be of value 
for the comparative study of the subjeet. The folls- 
tales colleeted by Mr. Douglas Wood in south-eastern 
Rhodesia are, on the whole, disappointing, and con- 
tain little new ineident. More valuable than these 
are the seraps of folk-lore which the author loses 
no opportunity of retailing. Particularly interesting 
are the illustrations of sympathetic magic. Thus, 
when a child’s hair is ent it is buried in damp soil to 
make it continue growing; rain-medicine is made out 
of porpoise flesh, and so on. 

The value of the book is mueh increased by the 
drawings of kraal life by Miss \. M. Goodall, which 
are artistic and well seleeted. 


Fruit Trees and their Enemies, with a Spraying 
Calendar, By Spencer U. Piekering, F.R.S., and 
Fred. V. Theobald. Pp. 113. (London: Simplsin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Nent and Co., Ltd.) Priee 
ism eriet. 


Tits little book is written for the guidance of fruit- 
giowers, perhaps the most intelligent and enterprising 
of all those who live by the cultivation of the soil. 
Although spraying has only eome into use in England 
during the last few years, it has been taken up with 
great enthusiasm; unfortunately, however, the prac- 
tical man has been in many cases without adequate 
scientific guidanee, and has heen left to the merev 
of the enterprising advertiser. 

The various insect and fungoid pests are described, 
and brief notes on their life-history are given. Their 
effect on the fruit or tree is then stated, so that the 
practical man may have no difficulty in reeognising 
with what he has to deal: finally, recipes are given 
for making up the appropriate wash. The instruetions 
are clear, and the practieal man should have no diffi- 
eulty in following them. Some of the washes will be 
new to many growers; they have, however, been tested 
by the authors, and found to work satisfactorily. Re- 
gard is also had to the cost of the operation, as is 
right in dealing with problems into which financial 
considerations enter to a large extent. We note that 
the authors direct attention to the failure sometimes 
following on fumigation with prussie acid; the proper 
conditions to ensure suecess still remain to be dis- 
eovered. 

All who are interested in fruit eultivation will find 
this book useful. 


Die Fauna Siidwest-lustraliens, Ergebnisse der Ham- 
burger stidwest-australischen Forschungsreise, 1905. 
Edited by Prof. Dr. W. Michaelsen and Dr. R. 
Hartmeyer. Vol. ii., sections 1-4. (Jena: Gustav 
Fiseher, 1907-8.) Price 12 marks. 

\ FURTHER instalment of reports on the fauna of 

south-western Australia, from materials colleeted by 

the expedition dispatehed from the Hamburg 

Museum in i905, has been issued, and contains four 
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Memoirs on groups of insects. The first section of 
this volume is by J. Weise, of Berlin, and describes 
the Chrysomelida and Coccinellida, of which the 
expedition obtained twenty-eight species, of which 
nine are new. The second section is by Dr. Bernhauer, 
and describes the Staphylinidas, and founds eleven new 
species, one of which is the type of a new sub-genus. 
The third section, by Georg Ulmer, of Hamburg, 
describes the Trichoptera and Ephemeridz, and in- 
cludes a synopsis of the Trichoptera known on the 
Australian continent. This report is illustrated by a 
valuable series of drawings in the text. Five new 
speeies are described, and many larval forms. The 
fourth section, by F. Silvestri, describes the Thysanura, 
including fifteen species of Lepisma and one of 
Japygus. Twelve of the species are new, and one of 
them represents a new genus, The report is illustrated 
by ten plates. 

The volume gives further evidence of the valuahle 
additions to Australian zoology made by Prof. Michacl- 
sen and Dr. Hartmeyer’s expedition. 


fehrbuch der Muskel- und Gelenkmechanik. By 
Prof. 11. Strasser. 1. Bd. Allgemeiner Teil. 
Pp. xi+212. (Berlin: Julius Springer, 1908.) 


Price 7 marks. 

Tis book is the work of one who has made animal 
mechanics a life-study. Prof. Strasser wilt be par- 
ticularly remembered on account of his worl, pub- 
lished some twenty years ago, upon the flight of 
birds and the swimming of fish. 

The first section of his book—some _ seventy-threc 
pages—is devoted to an admirable digest of the 
mechanical principles involved. It is illustrated by 
plenty of figures. 

The second part is devoied to the skeleton, the 
mechanical prop; the movements at the joints; the 
dilferent forms of muscle, the angles which the in- 
dividual fibres make when inserted into bone, and 
muscle work. 

The third section refers to the general problem of 
the joints and muscles, and deals with several static 
problems in the first casc, and with locomotion in the 
second. 

The author has treated the whole subject much as 
one would treat an ordinary physical problem, in all 
mathematical detail. He is to be congratulated upon 
his method and upon the way in which he has carried 
it out. We believe that there is no treatise in the 
English language which can be considered as quite 
on all fours with his book, and we can heartily re- 
commend its study. 


PETTERS TORPEDO. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by hts correspondents. Neither can he widertake 
fo yelurn, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 


Diurnal and Semi-diurnal Atmospheric Variations. 


I wave read the remarks of Prof. Horace Lamb in 
NATURE, November 5, 1908, p. 24, and November 12, 1908, 
p- 47, where, although mentioning difficulties, he appar- 
ently accepts the suggestions of Kelvin, Margules, and 
Iiann that the semi-diurnal wave of pressure can be cx- 
plained by the fact that ** the daily variation of temperature 
is not harmenic, and when analysed there is a definite 
component with a half-day period,’”? and ‘‘ on a rotating 
earth the period of free oscillation of the atmosphere lies 
very near to twelve hours.’’ 

In connection with this, I wish to direct attention to the 
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| fact that an analysis of the records of instruments carricd 
by kites shows that the chief oscillation in temperature 
in the body of the atmosphere is a semi-diurnal one, and 
not a single oscillation such as is found near the ground. 
In a discussion of the observations obtained with kites 
at the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, published in 
the annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard 
College, vol. Iviii., part i., 1904, 1 showed that the single 
diurnal oscillation of temperature nearly disappears within 
joo metres of the earth’s surface, and from 500 metres to 
1500 metres only a semi-diurnal oscillation is distinctly 
apparent. 
For the method employed the reader must be referred 
to the publication mentioned. The final results in degrees 
Fahrenheit were as follows :— 


Normal Diurnal Temperatures at different Levels above 
Blue Hill. 


Height | AM. 


4 Mean 
in metres | 1 SS Ish 


Ir 


P.M. 
aE IE s) 5 7 9 


15 (39°9 37°9 37°7 39°4 47°9 52°8)53°8 53°90 51°5 47°2 42°8 4r°2 45°4 
500 45°7 4670 45°6 44°6 43°5 44°1/45°8 45°3 44°2 43°2 43°6 44°6 44°7 
Too | 40"4 40°4 40°5 404 39°S 40°1]40°5 40°4 40°3 40°3 40°C 4o'0 40'2 
1500 137°5 36°9 36°5 36°8 36:0 34'5|35°2 36°4 36° 34°7 34°9 36°9 36'0 
The harmonic values computed from the observations 
are as follows, the epoch in each case being midnight :— 
Height _ Harmonic values 
ism. ... 45°4+8'33 sin (234 +2)+1'63 sin (734+2r)+&c. 
gsoom. ... 44°7-+0°47 sin (13+.r)+1°67 sin: (18-+2.r)-+ ke. 
Tooom. ... 40'2+0%09 sin (85+.r)+0°35§ sin (344+2.7)+ &c. 
1500 In. 36'0+0'g0 sin (47+.r)+0'80 sin (o+22)+&c. 


These results show that the amplitude of the single 
diurnal period near the carth’s surface (15 metres above 
sea-level) is 8°-3 F., but at 500 metres it has decreased 
to less than half a degree Fahrenheit, and at 1000 metres 
to less than a tenth of a degree Fahrenhcit. At 1500 
metres the range apparently increases somewhat, but this 
is perhaps owing to the small amount of data available at 
that height. The mean of all the daily ranges between 
500 metres and 1500 metres, inclusive, is slightly less than 
half a degree. Furthermore, at 500 metres to 1500 metres 
the phase angle has changed nearly 180° as compared to 
that at the earth’s surface, so that the maximum in the 
daily wave of temperature comes at night instead of during 
the day. The reversal of phase apparently takes place 
between 300 metres and 500 metres. 

Turning to the values in the formula showing the semi- 
diurnal period, it is seen that at 500 metres and rooo metres 
the amplitude is nearly four times as great as is the 
umplitude of the diurnal period, but at 1500 metres the 
two appear to be nearly equal. The maxima in tempera- 
ture are about 3 a.m. and 3 p.m., not far in time from 
the semi-diurnal minima of pressure, while the minima 


of temperature are near 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., not far from 
the times of the semi-diurnal maxima of pressure. 

In commenting on these results in the publication re- 
ferred to, I say (p. 32):—*‘ But the fact of particular 
interest is that the mean of the amplitudes of the semi- 
diurnal period from 500 to 1500 metres, thus including 
the larger portion of the lower atmosphere, is greater than 
the mean amplitude of the diurnal period. ‘This fact is 
of interest in connection with the views of Lord Kelvin, 
Dr. Margules, and Dr. Hann concerning the cause of 
the semi-diurnal wave.’’ 

In 1905 Prof. Frank H. Bigelow, analysing the data 
obtained at Blue Hill more in detail and by a method 
somewhat different from my own, confirmed the existence 
of the semi-diurnal period of temperature in the body of 
the atmosphere. He says:—‘' The single diurnal period 
at the surface is replaced by a double diurnal wave at 400 
metres, and this appears quite plainly in every month 
except July, where it is probably nearly extinct ’’ (Monthly 
Weather Review, 1905, p. 53). 

The existence of a maximum of temperature by day and 
a secondary maximum at night, with a diurnal amplitude 
of about 19-3 C. at a height of 1200 metres above Hald, 
Denmark, has also been disclosed by W. Wundt in an 
analysis of the observations made with kites at that 
station (Meteorologische Zeitschrift, 1908, pp. 337-41). 
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Herr Wundt gives results for the year and for the 
autunin, the semi-diurnal period being most marked in the 
autumn, for which I find the following harmonic values :— 

Height Harmonic values 

1200 m. A+o0'37 sin (228+-.r)-++0'r3 sin (229+ 2.4) + &e. 
In this cuse the zunplitudes are in degrees centigrade, and 
must be multiplied by 1t-S for comparison with the results 
at Blue Hill. The amplitude of the single diurnal oscilla- 
tion is nearly the same as the mean between 1ovo metres 
and 1500 metres at Blue Ilill, but the phase angle is nearly 
180° different. The amplitude of the double diurnal period 
is a little less than half that found for Blue ITill. Ilow- 
ever, the method of obtaining the original data was not 
the same in the two cases. 

Hewxry Heto Crayton. 


Readville, Mass., January 8. 


A Method of Solving Algebraic Equations. 


Pror. Roxnatp Ross gave in NaturE of October 29, 
1go8, an article upon **.\ Method of solving Algebraic 
Equations.’’ Without going into the matter itself, or into 
details concerning it, I beg to state that the above-men- 
tioned process was published in Germany in 1894 in the 
two fullowing articles by Dr. W. Heymann, professor an 
der Kgl. Gewerbe-.\cademie zu Chemnitz in Sachsen :— 

(2) Ueber dic Auilosung der Gleichungen vom funften 
Grade (Zetlscinift) fur Mathematik und Physik, xxxix., 


Jahrgang 1894). 
(2) Theorie der .An- und Umlaufe und-.Auilésung der 


Gleichungen vom vierten, funften und sechsten Grade 
mittels ‘goniometrischer und hyperbolischer Funktionen 


(Journal fur die reine und angewandte Mathematik, cxiii. 
Band, 1894). 

Further publications relating to the same subject, and 
also by Prof. Heymann, are as follows :— 

(3) Ucher dic clementare Auflésung  transcendenter 
Gleichungen. Mit Beitragen zur Ingenieur-Mathematik 
(Zeitschrift fur mathematischen wid naturwissenschafilichen 
Unterricht, xxix., Jahrgang 1898). 


(4) Ueber Wurzelgruppen, welche durch Umlaufe 
ausgeschnitten werden (4citschrift fur Mathematik und 
Phystk, xlvi. Band, root). 


I would cspecially mention, as an article which deals at 
some length with the geometric explanation of the itera- 
tion-process : 

(5) Ueber die Authosung von Gleichungen durch Iteration 
auf geometrischer Grundlage (Jahresbericht, 1904, der 
Techn, Staatslehranstalten su Chemnitz). 

The author has in this last work thoroughly cxplained 
the staircase procession and alternating spiral procession 
theories, and has also developed the technology of the 
process, which he further illustrates by a great number 
of practical examples. 1 would here direct attention to 
the fact that this method can be used with advantage in 
solving transcendant equations. Dr. T1eymann has also 
especially considered in this work those spirals which do 
not immediately stugnate, but which do so after repeated 
revolutions; he divides them, therefore, into spirals of the 
first, second, third mth kind. 


Grorc SATTLer. 


I am much obliged to Herr Sattler for the information 
which he has been kind enough to see in regard to my 
article in Natcre of October 29, 1908, and also for sending 
me the paper by Prof. Ilevmann (No. 5) to which he 
refers. When 1 wrote my article I could obtain no in- 
formation concerning previous literature on the method, 
but since then Mr. W. Stott, secretary of the Liverpool 
Mathematical Society, has assisted me very greatly with 
his knowledge of the history of mathematics and with the 
“ooks in his. possession. We are now engaged in making 
a thorough study of the histary af the “method, but. the 
following bricf account of our progress up to the present 
may not be out of place. 

The methnd appears to have been discovered by Michael 


Dary, a gunner in the Tower of London, on August 15, 
1674, and was communicated by him in a {etter “of that 
date to Isaac Newton (sce the ‘' Macclesfield Letters,” 
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tury, University Press, Oxford, 1841, vol. ii., p. 305). 
In this letter he indicates clearly that a rout of a tri- 
nomial equation can be obtained by putting the cquation 
in the form :?=a:%+n, and then by approximating to the 
value by ‘iteration ’'—just as described im my paper. 
Subsequently he wrote a book called ** Interest Epitomised, 
both Compound and Simple, whercunto is added a Short 
Appendix for the Solution of Adfected Equations in 
Numbers by -\pproachment performed by Logarithms ’ 
(London, 1077), but we have not yet becn able to procure 
a copy of this work. Dary was a protégé both of Isaac 
Newton and of Collins. The former subscribed himself 
in a letter to Dary ‘ your loving friend’; and the latter 
(to judge by the same ‘ Letters,’” vol. i., p. 204) tried to 
adyanee him, and wrote of him:— ‘ ’Tis well known to 
very many that Mr. Dary hath furnished others with 
knowledge therein (arithmetic), who, publishing the same, 
have concealed his name; as, for instance, Dr. John 
Newton hath lately published a book of Arithmetic, another 
of Gauging; all that is novel in both he had from Mr. 
AD tae 

I do not know the date when the great Newton first 
described his method of approximation, but fancy that it 
must have been done in his ‘‘ Universal .\rithmetic,”” 
written about 1669 (the method has been also ascribed to 
Briggs). The matter is af some interest, because Newton's 
method is a variant of Dary’s—or rather both are speejal 
eases of a more general method. In approximating to 
the intersection of two curves by iteration we may employ 
either an orthogonal or an oblique geometric construction. 
The former is the method of Dary (as illustrated in my 
paper), the latter is the methnd of Newton, the angle af 
the oblique construction varving at cach step and heing 
taken as that of the tangent of one of the curves at the 
starting point of the step. Obviously the oblique proevss 
gives the quicker approach, and Newton's 

(X,=¥,—]f¥, 'f'5)) 
gives the quickest possible if we start sufficiently near the 
root. Newton was probably aware of this, and conse- 
quently did not claborate Dary’s method. 
Dary’s method is, with certain modifications, the more 
certain; and, at any step, we can pass from the one process 
to the other. 

The subject now becomes divided into two, the func- 
tional theorem, that an iterated function may converge 
teward the root of an equation, and the converse theorem, 
that the root of an equation may be calculated by the 
iteration of a function. The next work which I have 
scen on the latter theorem is contained in the appendix to 
the third cdition (1830) of Legendre’s ‘‘ Theorie des 
Nombres *’ (copics of the sccond edition may not possess 
the appendix). He calls this ‘‘ Méthodes nouvelles pour la 
Résolution approachée des Equations numeriques,’’ but 
begins with Newton’s method (without acknowledgment) 
and continues with Dary's. Legendre’s paper is curious. 
He gives the geometric representation of both methods, 
but omits entircly the ‘‘ spiral process ’? mentioned in my 
paper. We cunnot suppose that such a master was 
ignorant of that process, but must rather believe that he 
put it aside because he thought it inconvenient for prac- 
tical calculation (which is not the case if suitable precau- 
tions are taken). In order to confine himself to the 
“staircase process ’’ he puts the proposed equation in the 
form of ‘‘fonctions omales’’ (homalous), but with the 
result only that he must often obtain a very slow con- 
vergency. In order to extract the successive roots he 
makes no better suggestion than to divide out the first 
root already obtained, and the idea of starting the process 
alternately on the two curves in order to obtain one raot 
after another seems not to have occurred to him. His 
paper is ingenious, but insufficiently generalised. Prof. 
Heymann has criticised it to the same effect. 

Ifeymann mentions a number of contributors on the 


% 


functional side of the theorem, Jakob Bernoulli, Gauss, 
Jakobi, Stern, Schlémileh,  Schréder, Giinther, von 
Schaewen, Hoffmann, Netto, and Isenkrahe. Possibly 


Babbage, Boole, Galois, and De Morgan may have done 
as much at an earlicr date than some of these writers. 
De Morgan, in his article on the calculus of functions 
(“ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’? London, 1845, vol. ii., 
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p- 310), gives a brief but complete summary, except that 
hy does not mention the possibility of obtaining successive 
roots by starting alternately on the two curves. He also 
demonstrates the geometric representation, shows that 
@"\x) may approach ** in regular succession to different 
limits,"’ and notes the connection of iteration with many 
parts of algebra and the calculus. 

More recently, Lémeray has a series of papers on the 
functional side of the theorem. In one of the earliest of 
these (“‘1’Intermédiaire des Mathematiciens,’? June, 1894) 
he considers in detail the conditions of convergence of 
o@"(x), but thinks that the method is not generally applic- 
able for the solution of equations (which is incorrect). In 
this and succeeding papers he gives ample geometric illus- 
trations, including both the “ staircase’ and the “ spiral ”’ 
procession, but exhibits few examrples. He deals at length 
with the ** stagnating spiral ’’ procession. 

lt will thus be seen that the first paper of Prof. Iley- 
niann mentioned by Herr Sattler has about the same date 
is the first paper by Lémeray. Many other papers have 
followed. .\ccording to Heymann, Isenkrahe described 
(1897) both the ** staircase’ and ‘‘spiral’’ process under 
those names (which have been used by me). Mr. Stott 
has found other references (which we have not yet becn 
able to verify), especially Anostschenko (1901), Pellet 
(1901), and Bugaieff, who appears to have published a 
series of papers since 1806, covering the whole subject of 
successive approximation (in Russian). 

The work by Prof. Heymann which Herr Sattler sends 
me (No. 5) is dated 1904. It commences by describing the 
process, with both forms of approach; discusses the deter- 
mination of imaginary roots, hastening of convergency, 
Newton's method, expedients for calculation, and some of 
the literature of the subicct; considers the ‘* stagnating ”’ 
spiral, and gives examples and figures, being thus the 
most thorough paper which I have seen on the equation 
side of the theorem. 

It would seem, then, that the method has been known 
io many writers since the time of Dary and Newton, but 
none of them appears to have carried it much further than 
the more nbvinus deductions to be drawn from the original 
theorem, as shown in my note. I think, however, that 
some further developments, both on the theoretical and the 
firacical side, remain to be considered, but it would be 
scarcely useful to mention them until we have been able 
ta examine all the literature. 

We shall be very glad to receive any further references 

y the subject. If an amateur may say so, it is extra- 
tedinary that so beautiful and general a method should 
lave reecived so littl: attention in the text-boolxs. 

Roxatp Ross. 

Univ rsity of Liverpool, January 11. 


A February Meteoric Shower. 


Feskuary cannot offer the same attraction as January 
<4 Npril in regard to the eceurrence of a meteoric shower 
‘| special importance; but large meteors are fairly 
abundant during the month, and though no exceptionally 
vich streams are in evidence, there are a number of minor 
systems in play, and these will well repay attentive observa- 
tion. 

l‘or a great many years | have suspected a strong shower 
in this month, hut have never thoroughly investigated it. 
Meteors have been prolific from the direction of the bright 
star a@ Auriga (Capella), and the dates over which the 
display extends appear to be from the sth to the 2oth. 
This year the moon will not much interfere with observa- 
tion between February 10 and 25, and the sky should be 
carefully watched on clear nights for these Aurigids. They 
are brilliant, slow-moving meteors, and occasionally take 
rank as fireballs. 

It will be important to determine the date of maximum 
and the exact place of the radiant. 1 found the position 
at 75°+41° fram various meteors seen from Bristol in the 
month of February in various years, but I have never 
watched the shower with sufficient thoroughness to learn 
much of its aspect or discover the cpoch of its richest 
presentation ; but 1 think it is decidedly a stream of rather 
notable character, and one which obviously needs further 
attention. Nek, DENNING: 
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Women and the Fellowship of the Chemical Society. 


It has come tu our notice that a report has been widely 
circulated and credited to the effvet that the movement in 
favour of the admission of wonien to the fellowship of 
the Chemical Society is directly connected with the present 
sirenuous agitation for the political enfranchisement of 


women. We, the undersigned women (actively engaged in 
chemical teaching and research), beg to ask for the 


hospitality of your columns in order emphatically to deny 
any such connection. The following facts, we venture to 
think, should conclusively prove the independence of the 
two movements :— 

(1) Five years ago, when some of us petitioned the 
council of the Chemical Society to admit us to the [ellow- 


ship, the agitation in favour of ** Woman Suffrage *’? was 
not prominently before the public. 

(2) The petition recently presented to the council 
originated within the Chemical Society itsclf, and was 


signed exclusively by fellows of the socicty. Moreover, we 
us a body have no knowledge of the political opinions 
and aspirations held by individual members; any such 
knowledge we should consider to be quite irrelevant, since 
the only link which unites us is u common interest in the 
science of chemistry. 

We are glad to take this opportunity of recording our 
thanks to those fellows of the Chemical Society who have 
expressed themselves in favour of admitting women to the 
fellowship of the society. 

Signed: Mary Boyie, B.Se., Lecturer and Demonstrator 
in Chemistry, Royal Holloway College; K. A. Burke, 
B.Sc., Assistant in Department of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity College, London ; Louisa  CLEAVERLEY; 
MarGirei1 D. Dovear, Indexer of the Publications 
of the Chemical Society; C. pe B. Evans, D.Se., 
Lecturer in Chemistry, London School of Medicine 
for Women; E. Eveaxor Fieitp, M.A., Senior Staff 
Lecturer in Chemistry, Roval Welloway College; 
Emity L. #8. Forster, Private .\ssistant to 
Prof. Huntington, King's College, London; Iba 
FREUND, Natural Seience Tripos, Cambridge, Staff 
Lecturer in Chemistry, Newnham College; Maup 
GazpaR; Hitpa J. Harte, B.Se¢., Lecturer in Chem- 
istry, Homerton Training College, Cambridge; E. M. 
Hiekuans, M.Sc.; .\sxre Homer, B.A., Fellow and 
Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge; Ipa F. 
TIOMERNGgesse.; 5. S.  Hoorer, B:Sc., BAlG,, 
Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator, Portsmouth 
Municipal College; Epita Husmpurey, B.Se., [h.D., 
Chemist to A. Sanderson and Sons; ZELDA KauHan, 
B.Sc.; Noran E. Laycock, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Chemistry, London School of Medicine for Women; 
Errre Gz. MARSDEN; MarGaret Mclkittop, M.A., Lee- 
turer in Chemistry, King’s College, Women’s Depart- 
ment; AGNES M. Moonie, M..\., B.Sc.: Nora RENOvF, 
Salters’ Research Fellow, School of Pharmacy; Ipa 
SMEDLEY, D.Se., Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator 
in Chemistry, Victoria University, Manchester; ALICE 
E. Situ, B.Sc., Assistant Lecturer and Senior 
Demonstrator in Chemistry, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor; Mitticext Taytor, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Chemistry, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; 
M. Beatrice Tuomas, M.A., Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Girtan College, Cambridge; M. A. Wauretey, D.Sc.. 
A.R.C.S., Demonstrator in Organic Chemistry, Royal 


College of Science, London; Simyt T. Wripopows, 
B.Se., Head of Practical Chemistry Department, 
London School of Medicine for Women; Katuarine J. 
WILLIAMS. 


Fog and Rime on January 27-28. 


Tue great fog which enveloped the neighbourhood of 
London as well as a large part of England on January 
27 and 28 was remarkable in rural and outer-suburban 
districts for the beautiful decking of the trees, even the 
tallest elms, with a great thickness of rime. 

Here at Northwood, sixteen miles to the north of 
London, twigs and branches were heavily laden on their 
windward side—or rather that which faced the direction 
of the feeble anti-cyclonic air-flow. \t night time, when 
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the fog was very dense, one’s hair and overcoat also 
received a thick deposit of hoar-frost. It is noteworthy 
that in central London the fog, being exceedingly earbon- 
aceous, and pungent with SO,, was too dry to deposit much 
ice or rime on the trees in Hyde Park, although the grass 
was thickly coated through terrestrial radiation. I have 
never seen much hoar-frost on the bare forest trees without 
fog, and J} think that other observers will agree that the 
presence of fog is necessary for any great thickness to 
be formed. The dryness of the smoky town-fog as com- 
pared with the country-[ng is well known, and_ this 
whether the temperature of the air is below the freezing 
point, as in the case in question, or above it. On the 
above dates at Northwood the fog dispersed for a couple 
of hours at mid-day, and the sun shone upon a_fairy- 
Jand in a sky of cloudless blue. 
Pa ee \ Ve BO NACINAS 
Northwood, Middlesex, February 1. 


Germination of the Broad Bean Seed. 

Tne text-book statements on the relation of the micro- 
pyle to the radicle are entirely wrong so far as } have been 
able to observe. Uf the testa be carefully removed it will 
be found to have two compzurtments, the larger one cover- 
ing the cotyledons and the smaller sheathing the radicle. 
-\ fine bristle passed through the micropyle enters the 
cotyledon compartment. When the radicle emerges it does 
not pass through the micropvle, which is left intact, but 
the testa splits along two lines of weakness running from 
the tip of the radicle to its junction with the cotyledon 
stalks. 

] noticed this abnut six vears ago, and though | attach 
no importance to the mere fact, its interest is consider able 
from the point of view of nature-study in schools. 

E. Heser Siti. 

Episcnpal Training College far Teachers, Dalry House, 

Orwell Place, Edinburgh, January 19. 


“Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.” 

Ix ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,’’ ninth edition, 1851, p. 113, 
it is stated that two independent investigators caused the 
production of “living insects" (dearus crossit) by the 
prolonged actinn of a voltaic battery upon certain chemical 
solutions. ‘The description is most matter-of-fact. The 
second experimenter seems to have sterilised his apparatus 
and solutions belore use; yet it is said that the insects 
““were sometimes observed to go back to the fluid to feed, 
and oceasionally they devoured each other.’? In Note 54 
it is also stated that ‘*‘ after they have escaped from the 
solution they live in the neighbourhood, and readily breed.” 

1 shall be much obliged if any reader can explain the 
above phenomenon, or say if the experiments have been 
repeated, F. Wyvitte Tiomsoy. 

Caledonian United Serviee Club, Edinburgh, 

January 28. 
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f1E announeement that, on the initiative of the 
King, a Radium Institute will shortly be opened 
in London is of the greatest interest to the man of 
science and to the physieian. The institute is intended 
not only for research work, but also for eurative pur- 
poses, and it will have an organised medical depart- 
ment. The whole of the funds necessary to build, 
equip, and maintain a new establishment are being 
provided by Sir Ernest Cassel and Lord Iveagh. We 
are reminded that Lord Iveagh gave the munifieent 
sum of 250,000. to endow the Lister Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, so that his name will now be 
associated gratefully with two great endowments of 
science. The committee of the institute wilt consist of 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B. (ehair- 
man), Sir William Ramsay, 1. i iBs, 1, R. Sua Sie Ile Ile 
Thomson, F.R.S., the Hon. Te Strutt, F.R.S 
‘Shhe ander Brunton, Bart., ee Sir Maleolm 
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Morris, K.C.V.O., and two other members, one each 
to be nominated by Sir Ernest Cassel and Lord 
Iveagh. 

The interest which the King is exhibiting in the 
inauguration of a scientific institution for further 
research work with radium, so that its powers may be 
utilised for the amelioration of human suffering, has 
led to the publication in the Press of the useful pur- 
poses to which radium may be put, and the inaugura- 
tion of the Radium Institute will provide another 
example of the supreme importanee to mankind of 
researeh work in seience. The diffileulty hitherto has 
been that so little of this remarkable body has been 
available for research. The trouble has been a 
finaneial one. Not long ago gocd specimens of radium 
bromide were obtainable for 5!. per milligramme, but 
recently the price has reached 16f. to 18/. per milli- 
gramme. It is obvious that in any ease an enormous 
expenditure is required before a sufficiency can be 
obtained adequate for an institute, for the investigation 
of the properties of radium and its application for the 
treatment of disease. The neeessary funds having 
now been provided, it will be possible to study radium 
from many points of view. 

Radium is the most interesting of a group of bodies 
characterised by the property of spontaneously emitting 
radiations eapable of passing through plates of metal 
or other substances impermeable to light. In 1896, 
Becquerel found that uranium compounds and the 
metal itself give off rays which eause changes in a 
nnbreneaalic” plate even when passed through thin 
plates of metal. Uranium was isolated from piteh- 
blende so lung ago as 1789 by Klapworth, and a little 
more than a hundred years later, in 1898, M. and 
Mme. Curie diseovered that certain varieties of this 
mincral possess greater radioactivity than could he 
accounted for by “the uranium they contained. They 
were led to investigate these forms of pitehblende, and 
sueceeded in isolating two new elements, polonium and 
radium. 

The discovery of radium and its investigation have 
opened up enormous fields of research, and the follow- 
ing brief account of what has been done will suggest 
the possibilities before the Radium Institute, especially 
if a ennsiderable quantity of the element ean be under 
investigation, 

Radium gives off three kinds of rays, respectively 
called @, 6, y rays, which have various properties. The 
@ rays are identical with the radiations of high 
velocity, earrying a positive charge of eleetricity, whieh 
are projeeted through a perforation in the kathode of 
a Crookes’s tube. They have been ealled “ canal 
rays” by Goldstein, and have been investigated par- 
ticularly by Wien. They travel in the opposite diree- 
tion to the current through the tube, and have the 
power of tonising gases. The 6 rays consist of nega- 
tive particles, identical with the rays whieh are given 
off from the kathode and ealled ‘ kathode rays.’? They 
have a velocity equal to that of Hght, and ean be 
deviated by a magnetic field. The y rays are similar 
to the X-rays. They are not deflected by a magnetic 
field. 

Yhese rays have different powers of penetration. 
This is estimated by interposing Inyers of aluminium. 
The @ rays have the least penetrative power ; according 
to Rutherford, they may be taken as unity, the B rays 
as of a penetrative power nf 100, and the y rays as 
of a penetrative power of 10,000. Practieally the rays 
may be filtered by interposing layers of aluminium 
and lead. For instance, both the « and B rays are 
completely absorbed by a layer of lead only one ecenti- 
metre thick, but the y rays will pass through a layer 
of lead an ineh thick. They are more penetrating 
than the X-rays. 
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The « and B radiations have the power of develop- 
ing phosphoreseence in certain bodies, notably zine 
Euiphide, the platinseyanides, and the diamond. All 
strongly radioactive substanees emit light themselves 
und are phosphorescent in the dark room. 

Alterations in eolour oeeur in glass and certain 
precious stones; for instance, the diamond and the 
ruby, when exposed to radium. These phenomena are 
scen also in an X-ray tube, and are believed to be due 
to the 8 or kathode rays. 

Chemieal changes produced by radium are of great 
interest, and here, we believe, there will be found on 


further investigation a remarkable field for worl. 
Oxygen is ehanged into ozone. Water is converted 


into peroxide of hydrogen. The radium emanation 
has also the power vo! re-eombining hydrogen and 
oxygen to form water. It is believed that the a rays 
ure “the agents of these changes. The 8 ravs convert 
vellow phosphorus into the red variety, and liberate 
iodine from some of its compounds. 

The chloride, bromide, sulphate and carbonate of 
radium are known, but the metal itself has not vet 
been isolated. The element is believed to be dibasic, 
and resembles barium in its compounds. The atomic 
weight is about 220.7 (Thorpe). In 1yoo, Dorn dis- 
covered that radium constantly gives off an emana- 
tion, ‘his emanation ts a gas, and it ean be pumped 
olf. The emanation produees heat. One grain of 
radium is believed to emit about 80 gram-ealorics 
in an hour (Precht), .\s radium is constantly giving 
off emanation it is undergoing decay, and there is 
reason to believe that this decay is exceedingly slow. 
-\ number of investigations have been made to deter- 
mine its *‘ life.’" The ‘ life’ of the emanation is less 
than four days. hat of radium probably as long as 
1750) Meals 

The spectrum of radium emanation has been in- 


vestigated by several workers, and Ramsay and 
Soddy have observed its change into helium, but it is 


not yet certain whether other hodies a are not produced. 

One great problem which lies before the physicist 
in his work with radium and kindred bodies is the 
possible transformation of elements. It is believed 
that the gradual change of radium is in the direction 
of lead. The preduetion of helium was detected by 
»pectroscopie examination, and so far the worl: has 
chiefly rested on this form of observation, but there 
appear to be chemical evidences also. Several faseinat- 
ing theories have been put forward to explain the 
evolution and devolution of elements, but at the 
present time all that ean be done is the accumulation 
of facts. 

Turning now to the medical aspects of radium, and 
naturally these appeal most to the general publie, it 
may be stated that its field in therapeuties has heen 
studicd for some years, and its limitations are fairly 
evident. Radium kept in contact with the skin, or 
separated from it by clothing, has produced intraet- 
able burns, similar to those induced by excessive 
exposure to the N-rays. Cases of nevus, port-wine 
stains, and moles, both of the pigmented and hairy 
varieties, have been removed by it. Warts also 
rapidly disappear. So lar the effects have been seen 
in superficial conditions. Rodent ulcer, a superficial 
form of skin cancer, has been cured by radium, just 
as it has by the X-rays, but there have been cases 
in which, by its greater penetrative power, no doubt, 
radium has sueceeded where the X-rays have failed. 
The cure of rodent ulcer by radium has been proved 
to be lasting by a case shown reeently at the Royal 
Society of Medicine, the eure having lasted for five 
vears. What everyone wants to know is whether in 
radium we have the long-sought eaneer cure. It is by 
no means likely, but it is not impossible. It is true 
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that mouse-cancer can be renioved by it, but eancer 
indueed in mice is a very different thing from human 
eaneer. Sir Frederick Treves points out that the 
power of radium to effect its cures is immensely in- 
creased by using a quantity. The Radium Institute, 
it is hoped, will be in possession of sueh a quantity 
that it will be able to give an answer to this all- 
important question of eancer cure. Above all things, 
it is important that the public should know that so 
far clinical work has been negative in eancer proper. 

It might have been supposed from the articles which 
have appeared in the daily Press that very little work 
had been done in this country with radium as a 
eurative agent, but that is not the case, considering 
the small quantity of the salts which have been av ail. 
able. Radium is best applied on a flat surface, and 
the difficulty has been to spread the substance evenly 
and eoat it with a varnish that ean be sterilised by 
heat or otherwise. The importance of this will be 
realised when the radium has to be placed in contaet, 
or at any rate very close, to diseased surfaces. ‘This 
difficulty has been overcome by Ganne. 

Alt the early work with radium has been done with 
material obtained from  pitchblende derived from 
Jcechimsthal, in Bohemia. .\ccording to Strutt it is 
present in small quantities in several ‘places, and that 

nost likely to be now worked is in Cornwall, where 
there is pitehblende containing 485 millionths per 
eent. of radium, and also a cupro-uranite, which has 
no less than 120 miltionths per cent. 


CELE Se OT eens TON OMe, 


THROUGH 

ie 1903 Leonidas Hubbard, jun., a young .\merican 

journalist, conceived the idea of explorine Central 
Labrador and passing through the country by means 
of the water-wav from Hamilton inlet to the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean at Vugara. Only one white 
man, the gallant Pere Lacasse, has accomplished 
this journey if we exeept the wonderful pilgrimage of 
John McLean, who travelled up to the .\rctic through 
Labrador and back to the St. Lawrenee by a slightly 
different route. We know how poor Hubbard missed 
his way and travelled by a somewhat cireuitous route 
to within sight of Lake Michikamats, and then, alter 
being forced to retreat before the oncoming winter, 
perished miserably [rom starvation on the banks of the 
Susan River within a short distanee of food and help. 
The hero of that journey and subsequent events was 
George Elson, who, with a Cree Indian, a Russian 
half-breed, and a young Eskimo, accompanied Mr. 
Tlubbard’s wife in the attempt to carry out the 
journey and the mapping of certain geographical 
features whieh the unfortunate explorer had failed to 
do. That the effort was successful is evinced in the 
interesting volume, *t.\ Woman's Way through Un- 
known Labrador.”’ 

With such skilled helpers it is plain that Mrs. 
Hubbard was a mere passenger on the trip, for she 
had to undergo no hardships worse than the bites 
of inseets; but that she a woman of no small 
courage is seen in a hundred ways, for it takes nerve 
of the 3-0’elock-in-the-morning variety, as the writer 
can testify, to shoot boiling rapids in a light 19-feet 
canoe, and the pluck she showed in pushing on, alter 
reaching the height of the land at Lake Michilkamats, 
where doubts as to the chance of reaching Vugara 
or even Davis inlet before the autumn freeze-up were 
frecly expressed, was of no mean order. Then, too, 
the ehance of missing the one annual steamer, with 
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1 **4 Woman's Way through Unknown T.abrador. An Account of the 
Exploration of the Nascaupee and George Rivers." Dy Mrs. L. Hubbard, 
Jun. Pp. xvi+338. (London: John Murray, 1908.) Price 10s. 6c. net. 
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the prospec: of a year of monotony and cold, did not 
deter this courageous lady, nurtured in the lap of 
cities. 

The record of the journey as far as Lake Michi- 
kamats is somewhat tedious and not of much interest 
to experienced travellers. Too much is made of trivial 
incidents, and the humour of the writer is not of a 
high order. Only once is she allowed to wander a 
little way from camp, and the result is one of the 
poorest jokes on record. Chapter viii. is entitled 
‘Scaring the Guides,’’ and twelve pages are devoted 
to the fun of throwing her four excellent helpers into 
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The Nascaupee Chief and Men. 


a state of fear, to say nothing of the loss of many 
cartridges, of which, by her own account, they had 
only a small stock, just to see how great a conimo- 
tion would be made by her supposed toss. This might 
be amusing in the Thames Valley or on the St. 
Lawrence River, but it does not seem quite the right 
thing in Central Labrador. 

Mrs. Hubbard’s aecount of her first meeting with 
the trekking herds of Barrenland earibou is full of 
interest, and she was indeed fortunate to have wit- 
nessed a sight that some white hunters would give 
much to see. The author expresses the view that 
the deer are being decimated, and that in a few years 
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only a remnant of the vast numbers will be left. 
With this view we do not agree. They may be killed 
off loeally, and even desert some area for a number 
of years, a circumstance whieh givés rise to such 
statements; but the main body, in spite of ruthless 
slaughter at certain points and seasons, will live on. 
Every vear at least S000 to 10,000 caribou are killed 
in Newfoundtand out of a rough total of 200,000, and 
yet those deer are on the inerease, and every vear 
numbers of tales are published that the deer are be1ag 
exterminated. These come from districts which the 
erratic caribou have left temporarily, and to which 
they may return. ~ 

a There is a delightfully feminine 
touch in Mrs. Hubbard's deseription 
of her first meeting with the deer and 
their alarming appearance : 


“When they saw us, the stags lined 
themselves up in the front rank and 
stood facing us with heads high in a 


defiant air. tt was a magnificent 
sight. They were in summer garb of 


pretty brown, shading to light grev and 
white on the under-parts. The horns 
were in velvet, and those of the stags 


scemed as if they must surely weigh 
down the heads on which they 
rested. «.. 


‘*7 started towards the herd, kodak in 
hand, accompanied by George, while the 
others remained at the shore. The 
splendid creatures seemed to grow taller 
as we approached, and when we were 
within 250 vards of them their defiance 
took definite form and, with determined 
steps, they came towards us. 

“The sight of that advancing army 
under such Icadership was decidedly 
impressive, recalling vivid mental pic- 
tures made by tales of the stampeding 
wild cattle in the West. It made me 
feel like getting back to the canoe, and 
that is what we did. We and the 
caribou stood watching cach other for 
some time. Then the caribou began to 
run from cither extremes of the herd, 
some round the south end of the hill, 
others away to the north, the battle line 
of stags still maintaining their position. 

“After watching them for some time, 
we again entered the canoes. A short 
paddle carried us around the point 
hevond which the lake bent to the north- 
west. There we saw them swimming 
across the lake.  Three-quarters of a 
mile out was an island, a barren ridge 
standing out of the water, and as they 
swam they formed a broad, unbroken 
bridge, from mainiand to island, from 
the farther end of which they poured in 
steady stream over the hill top... . 
The country was literally alive with the 
beautiful creatures.”’ 


The account, brief as it is, of the meeting with the 
Montaignais and Naseaupees is full of interest, and 
Mrs. Hubbard used her eyes and ears to some pur- 
pose in her short study of these wild people. Me iis 
a pity that there are not more ethnological notes of 
this kind in the book, for what we want to know of 
Labrador is not the common incidents of travel, ex- 
periences such as every schoolboy puts in his first 
book, but first-hand observations of its botany, 
mineralogy, zoology, and ways of the wild races. 
But if Mrs. Hubbard does not give us a very satis- 
factory or scientifie study of Labrador, she leaves us 
with the impression of a eharming and plucky little 
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woman. whose devotion to her husband and his dreams 
is pure and true. All men approve of that kind of 
woman, and wish her and her book every success. 
Mention must be made of an excellent introduction 
by Mr. William Cabot, which summarises the worl: 
of previous travellers in Labrador; also of a good map 
by Mrs. Hubbard at the end of the volume, which 
will be of great service to future travellers. 
J. G. Muiniats. 


a POP TCS See 


i ie aman dves not keep pace with his companions, 

perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears."’ 
Our beachcomber is a squatter in search of the ** simple 


Fic 1.—A Protected Coral Garden. 


life."" Ile takes up a little island off the coast of 
Queensland, determined to make it his home and him- 
self master of all the lore that is thereon. Dunk 
Island, as it is called, is situated about lat. 18° S., 
and, heing really a part of Australia, with high hills 
and fringing reefs of coral, presents a picture which 
may Well serve in miniature for any tropic isle of con- 
tinental origin. The rainfall is abundant, and the 
jungle is a well-described medley of trees, ferns, and 
lianes, chief of them the climbing palm. 

A little of the ground is cleared, the homestead is 
erceted, the praises of the papaw and banana are sung. 
The beachcomber has enough and contends no more. 
Birds delight him and guns are taboo. 
civilisation will out, and a census is taken, social as 
well as numerical. The sagacious megapode hatches 
its enormous egg (12 per cent. of its own weight) iv. 


1 “The Confessions of a Beachcomber,” By E. J. Banfield. 
336. (London: T. Fisher Uawin, 1908.) Price 13s. net. 
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' cannibals, 


its own dung heaps. The swamp pheasant plays 
‘hawk ™ to the fowls. The bee-eater and wood swal- 
low make bee-keeping impossible. The eagle is a de- 
tective, deadly foe to snakes of land and sea. ‘The 
nutmeg pigeon brings news twice a vear from the out- 
side world, and other pigeons perennially express their 
doleful remonstrances at the poor crops of figs on the 
banyan trees. Lastly, the sea birds have returned, and 
the owner has been driven off his own paths, annexed 
for their breeding fairs, There is, 100, the Echidna, 
dainty morsel for the aged blacks, and the story of 
the snake and the nest eggs is charming. Of insects 
we desire to hear more. 

In one bay is a garden of coral, killed off by brown 
mud after a storm, but sprouting afresh from out the 
slimy mass. It is pictured as a July garden—the island 
is situated within the Great Barrier Reef—but yet the 


From ‘The Confessions of a Beachcomber.” 


most cruel battlefield of nature. 


Corals grow over and 
smother all they can. 


Molluscs are murderers and 
“No creature at all conspicuous is safe, 
unless it is agile and alert, or of horrific aspect, or 
endowed with giant’s strength, or is encased in 
armour.” The clam sits on the coral, and becomes 


| embedded as it grows up around. Serpula is more suc- 


However, | 


cessful, raising its anemone-like head well above the 
surface of the coral in a tube of lime. Fish are like 
gigantic butterflies hovering over flowers. Bivalves 
tunnel the coral, and sea-urchins grind to powder its 
limestone ramparts, gnawing off the crumbs of coral 
which fill up the greater part of their digestive organs. 
The béche-de-mer is there too, and oysters of many 
kinds. Then there is the dugong in herds, frolicking in 
the water, human in its affection for its young. It is 
a seaweed feeder; it does no harm—but it males good 
bacon. Is the love for all nature, so markedly pro- 
fessed, consistent with its destruction? The descrip- 
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tion of its chase was surely written by one who loved 
eStlie sport.” 

We would freely acknowledge the literary charm, 
the wealth of metaphor, the artistic qualifications, and 
the excellent powers of observation of our beachcomber. 
At the same time we direct attention to some faults 
in his work, because we hope to sce it pass into a 
second edition and become a classic for naturalists. 
In the first place a hundred pages are dragged in quite 
irrelevantly at the end on the characteristics of black 
boys, while the last gin on Dunk Island died in 1900. 
The chapters are unpleasantly broken up into sections, 
often absolutely disconnected. The studies of the in- 
terrelations of climate, of soil, of plant life, and of 
animal life arc what make the works of our great 
naturalists of enduring value. Our author is peculiarly 
vivid and discriminating where he allows himself to 


The circumstance most affecting the labour of a 
Japanese in studying chemistry and other sciences, at 
least in the earlier days, has been the necessity to 
acquire ideas through one or more foreign tongues— 
English, German, French, Dutch—as far removed in 
grammar from his own tongue as could well be. This 
fact doves, indecd, add seriously to his labour in his 
younger days, but it is ultimately quite other than 
detrimental to his progress. For this labour is largely 
due to the necessity from the first of getting a clear 
notion of the meaning of terms, which, when obtained, 
should be a precious possession to everyone. So, 100, 
it may be said of the apparent burden on the youthful 
Japanese of having to acquire facility in writing, and 
that, too, with a soft brush, the vast and elaborate 
script of his own language. For, whilst it is true that 
to do so takes years of school life, it is certain and 


Fic. 2.—Alcyonaria (leathery Corals) and Oysters. 


draw such pictures, and we would have more of them. 
He has half-a-dozen islets at hand, and the varied 
coast of Queensland. Scientific terms and names 
should be carefully checked to ensure correctness. 
Lastly, an index is essential. i eSaGe 


(C16U2 NUSIOROW TES HOUR IN & 


LTIUOUGII a very few Japanese, through read- 
4 ing works in Dutch, had been experimenting in 
chemistry some fifty years ago, it was not until about 
a third of a century back that the science began to be 
taught in Japan by experiment and by courses of lec- 
tures, and that soon after young men of that nation, 
already trained in chemistry, were to be seen, though 
rarely, in British and other European laboratories. 


1 Collection of Papers contributed on the occasion of the celebration of 
Prof. J Sakur, jubilee. Reprinted from the Journal of the College of 
Science, xxv, (Tokyo, August, 1998.) 
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quite obvious that the task gives such delicacy of touch 
and such deftness in the use of the hands as proves 
invaluable afterwards in the arts and in the laboratory. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, the half-jubilee or 
twenty-five vears’ professorship of chemistry in Tokyo 
of Dr. Joji Sakurai was celebrated by his colleagues, 
pupils, and other friends. To enlarge upon Prof. 
Sakurai’s career as a chemist not being the object of 
this communication, it suffices to say of him that he 
is no stranger in this country, that he ts the author of 
well-known researches, that his influence as a teacher 
in Japan has been great, and that he is now the direc- 
tor of the Imperial College of Science in Tokyo, as 
well as one of the professors of chemistry. 

The particular purpose of this article is to direct 
the attention of those interested in scientific develop- 
ment to an incident in connection with the jubilee 
which, though common enough in similar cases in 
Germany, seems quite remarkable in a country so 
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young in science as Japan. This was the proffer by 
Sakurai'’s chemical colleagues of a number of original 
papers, some ready and others nearing completion, 
to be published together as a festal number of the 
Journal of the College of Science in honour of the 
event. ‘Together they form nearly half of vol. xxv. of 
the journal, the rest of the volume, it is of interest to 
state, consisting of a botanical paper in Latin by 
3. Hayata, entitled ‘‘ Flora Montana Formosa,” and 
illustrated by forty-one exquisite plates. Prefixed to 
the copies of the chemical part of the volume which 
have been issued separately for presentation purposes 
is a biographical sketch of Sakurai, by Prof. N. 
Matsui, director of the College of Agriculture. 

The contents of this publication are ample evidence 
of the striking and wonderful success, in the course 
of relatively few years, of Japan’s venture into the 
ficld of chemical research. There are seventeen 
papers, touching nearly all parts of present chemical 
investigation, all of them of value as original con- 
tributions, some of very considerable value, and most 
of them fixing the attention. In abstract they are 
now appearing, or have already appearcd, in [uro- 
pean journals; any one of them would have been 
acecpted for publication here or in Germany (two are 
in German). One was partly published at the time 
of the jubilee in the B. d. deutschen chem. Gesell- 
schaft. 

* The Viscosity of Dilute Alcoholic Solutions,”’ by T. 
Hirata: “Die Anomalie der starkeneinwertigen Elec- 
trolvite)” aimee Watayania: and ** Coagulation of Col- 
loidal Muminium Hydroxide by Electrolytes," US TS 
Kawamura, are three examples of excellent work. 
Two other papers, ‘*‘ The Fusion Curves of the System, 
Naphthalene-phenol,’? and ‘* The Fusien Surfaces of 
the System, Naphthalene-chlorabenzene-phenol,’’ the 
post-graduate work of two of Prof. Ik. Ikeda’s pupils, 
T. Yamamoto and H. Hirose, are also of high excel- 
lence. The paper by Prof. Ikeda himself, on ‘* The 
Chemical Theory of Solutions,’ part i., which covers 
eighty quarto pages, is particularly worthy of atten- 
tion. It is, in fact, a short treatise which, when 
part ji. can be added to it, should have publication in 
hook form, so valuable does it appear to be. }t is an 
exceptionally clear exposition of the subject in admir- 
able English, showing marked originality of treatment, 
fully illustrated by curves, and “mathematically dis- 
cussed, altogether a most interesting paper. 

“The Inversion of Cane-sugar,”’ by Y. Osaki; 
‘Complex Ferri-malonates,’’ by M. Matsui; ‘ Con- 
stitution of Elaomargarie Acid,’ by T. Kametaka; 
““ Japanese QOils,”’ by the same; ‘ Veber den Flaupt- 
bestandteil des japanischen Lacks,’ * by Majima and 
Cho; “ Oximes and Imides of Benzenedisulphonic 
Acids,” by T. Suzuki; ‘* Formation of p-Oxvearbastyril 
from o- Nitrobenzaylacetic Acid,” by K. Matsubara; 
and ‘* Molecular Re-arrangement Gi Ne Benzylbenzald- 
oxime,”’ by M. Kuhara, are also interesting contribu- 
tions. 

There is a paper by, Tike Prof. Kuhara, 
well-known chemist, Prof. T. Haga, entitled “ A 
Simple Method of preparing the Imides of the 
Aromatic Sulphonic Acids,’’ which is a perfect little 
piece of work of its kind, admirably written. 
There are still to be noticed two papers by Prof. 
M. Ogawa which, from their subjects, will be 
of greater general interest than any other member of 
this. group of Japanese papers, for they seem to estab- 
lish the existence of two new elements among the 
inetals, nipponium, and another not vet named. These 
papers recently appeared in full in the Chemical 
News. Mr. Ogawa was, two or three vears ago, in 
London, working upon the new mineral, thorianite, 
placed in his hands by Sir William Ramsay. 
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af this mineral he took back with him to Japan, where 
he has discovered other mineral sources of both these 
elements. 

Besides the contents of Salxurai's jubilee part 
of the Journal of the Tokyo College of Science, 
other important chemical papers have, from time ta 
time, appeared in that journal, and in English and 
taerman journals. But the appearance of this budget 
of papers on chemical research offers itself now as a 
striking proof of the remarkable progress which has 
taken place in the pursuit of chemistry by a nation 
which, thirty vears ago, was nearly ignorant of any 
significant part of it. That in physics and in the 
biological sciences the Japanese have equally advanced 
onde similar conditions is, of course, familiar to 
many of the readers of NATURE. 

Epwarp Divers. 


THE AGEING OF STEEL, 
MEMORANDUM, by Mr. C. E. Stromeyer, the 
chief engineer of the Manchester Steam Users’ 

Association, just issued, deals with the important 
question of the ageing of steel, especially that used 
for steam boilers. It is now twenty-five vears since 
mild steel began to come into use for boilers, and 
some definite conclusions have been reached as to 
its behaviour with time. Tensile and bending tests 
of steel, cut from boiler plates which have been in 
use for many years, show that the tenacity has re- 
mained practically unaltered, while the ductility, as 
measured by the elongation, has not been affected. 
ft is known that even the best Lowmoor iron boiler 
plates become brittle with long-continued use, and it 
is important to know if this happens with steel 
plates, but no yery definite conclusions appear’ to 
have been reached, although it was found that the 
effect of an injury, such as a chisel nick, or a serious 
deforming pressure, is not an immediate one, except 
as regards local alteration of shape, but that after 
the lapse of many weeks the ne1zhbourhood of the 
injured region gets somewhat brittle. 

A very complete account is also given of the causes 
which produce water- hammer in steam pipes, and 
the pressures reached in various cases are worked 
out in some detail, showing very conclusively the 
superiority of mild stecl over cast iron for steam 
pipes, not only on account of its superior tenacity, 
but also by reason of its capacity to absorb sudden 
shock by its elastic and plastic deformation. 


NOTES. 

WE notice with sincere regret the announcement in the 
daily papers that Lord Rayleigh, who, accompanied by 
Lady Rayleigh, left England recently for a tour round the 
world, has been so ill in South Africa that he has abandoned 
a proposed visit to Australia, and will probably winter in 
Egypt. Later reports state that, though his lordship has 
been seriously ill, he is now much better. 


Tue one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Charles 
Darwin will oceur on Friday of next week, February 12. 
To celebrate this event the New York Academy of Sciences 
will hold a special meeting on the anniversary day at the 
American Museum of Natural History. We learn from 
Science that in addition to the presentation to the museunt 
of a bust of Darwin—the presentation to be made by Mr. 
Charles F. Cox, president of the academy, and the accept- 
ance by Dr. Henry F. Osborn, president of the museum— 
addresses will be given on Darwin's work in botany, by 
Prof. N. L. Britton; on Darwin’s work in zoology, by 
Prof. If. C. Bumpus; and on Darwin’s work in geology, 
by Prof. J. J. Stevenson. 
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WeE regrct to sec the announcement that Mr. W. H. 
Hudleston, F.R.S., past-president of the Geological 
Socicty, died on January 29 at eighty years of age. 


Pror. Lovurs Manocrn has been clected a member of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, for the section of botany, in 
succession to M. Van Tieghem, who was elected permanent 
vecretury recently. 


Dr. ALEXANDER W. Pavtow, privat-docent in geology in 
the University of Moscow, has been elected forcign secre- 
tary of the Imperial Socicty of Naturalists of Moscow, 
and Prof. E. Leyst the curator of the scientific collections 
of the soviety. 


REUTER correspondents report the occurrence of the 

following earthquakes durin the ast few days :— 
s q & P : 

January 27, Messina.—\ strong shock of earthquake, pre- 


ceded by rumblings and lasting three seconds, was [clt at 
Sam. February 1, Montreal_—Three distinct earthquake 
shocks were experienced early this morning, but no serious 
damage was donc. 


A REvTER message from Khartum states that Prof, 
>ayce has discovered the true site of the ancient city of 
Meroe, abont three miles from MKabushia station, near 
Shendi, which is half-way between Khartum and Atbara. 
Dur west of the Pyramids, near Kabushia, he found on 
January 16 the great wall of the inner defences and the 
remains of the Temple of \mmon mentioned in Strabo; 
ulso part of the Avenue of Rams, leading up to the temple, 
und a statuc of a king, life size, besides scarabs, scals, 
pottery, &c., which date from 8.c. 7oo to A.D. 300. 


M. Wltsrr Poixcar& was officially received into the 
French Academy on January 28, succeeding to the place 
vacated by the late Sully Prudhomme, the poet. An 
eloquent culogy on M. Poincaré was pronounced by M. 
Frédéric Masson, the historian, who, professing ignorance 
of M. Poincaré’s great work in physics, mathematics, and 
astronomy, procecded to give an zxppreciative estimate of 
Poincaré, the man, accentuating the promise of his boy- 
hood and youth which has been so abundantly realised 
during manhood. 


At the general monthly mecting of the Royal Institu- 
tion on February 1, the treasurer announced that the sum 
of 10,0001. has been anonymously and unconditionally 
placed by a lady at the disposal of the managers for the 
purposes of the institution. .\ resolution was passed ex- 
pressing grateful appreciation of the donor’s munifieence and 
discernment, and accepting the gift as a timely and noble 
recognition of the good public works the institution has 
done in the past, and is still doing, in the acquisition and 
diffusion of scientific knowledge, and as an incitement to 
maintain and extend its usefulness in the unique position 
which it has occupied for more than a century. 


We learn from the British Medical Journal that the 
French Congress of Scientific Societies will be held this 
year at Rennes. Among the subjects proposed for dis- 
cussion are:—the relations of sociology and anthropology ; 
alcoholism—the evil, its causes and remedies; tuberculosis 
and the means of avoiding contagion; high altitude and 
seaside sanatoriums; methods and disinfection against con- 
tagious diseases, and the results obtained in towns, rural 
districts, and establishments in which disinfection is prac- 
tise; the water supply of towns—the contamination of 
subterranean lakes; leprosy and pellagra in France; the 
part played by insects, and especially the common fly, in 
the dissemination of contagious diseases; hygiene of the 
school child. 
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A CONVENTION which will include all branches of medical 
clectricity will be held in London on July 5-9 at University 
College. The exhibition will include all classes of clec- 
trical and physical apparatus for medical treatment. It 
will be held contemporaneously with the convention, and it 
is hoped that it will give a stimulus to the manufacture 
of X-ray and other apparatus. Delegates will be present 
from America and the Continent, and representatives of 
the various foreign Governments will be invited to take 
part in a discussion as to the best means of providing 
apparatus and training for the Army and Navy. The 
papers and debates will be in English. Papers in French 
and German will be accepted provided a réstmté of such 
papers is sent in English. All papers will be reported 
cither in exfenso or in abstract in the Archives of the 
R6ntgen Ray. Communications referring to the congress 
should be addressed to Mr. Ernest Schofield, organising 
secretary of the X-Ray Convention, 11 Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


-\ SPECIAL point of view of the new Patent Law was re- 
ferred to by Prof. G. It. Bryan, F.R.S., in a letter to the 
Standard of January 14. Vrof. Bryan says the new Act 
““means that British labour is to be employed in exploit- 
ing the brains of German professors subsidised by the 
German Government, and that the position of the English 
brain-worker is to be even worse than it has been in the 
past. There are hundreds of scientific workers in this 
country who would be only too glad to make and devclop 
discoveries that would bring TInglish industry up to the 
same high level that has been reached in Germany. Un- 
fortunately, however, their only chance of employment lies 
in teaching students to pass examinations for salarics often 
considerahly below a living wage, when not one out of a 
hundred of these candidates will be cither competent or in 
position to develop any new discovery.’ While sympa- 
thising with Prof. Bryan's plea for increased opportunities 
for research by men competent and anxious to undertake 
it, we think he overlooks the probability that British 
capitalists will learn through the new Act the value of 
scientific work in promoting industrial developments. The 
German manufactories introduced into this country as a 
consequence of the Act should be a striking object-lesson 
of the connection between scientific research and industrial 
progress. 

Ar the first International Congress of Roefrigerating 
Industries, held in Paris last October, the proceedings at 
which were described in Naturg of October 22 last (vol. 
Ixxvill., p. 644), it was decided to hold the next congress 
in T910 at Vienna, and to form an international associa- 
tion, which would give participating countries opportuni- 
ties of continuing the work begun last year. A meeting 
was held in Paris on January 25, when delegates were 
present from thirty-nine countries other than France, with 
a view to sanction statutes prepared by a specially appointed 
committee. Some discussion took place as to the seat of 
the international association, which one of the statutes 
submitted fixed at Paris. Eventually, according to the 
Times Paris correspondent, all delegates, with the excep- 
tion of those from Germany and Austria, approved the 
statutes. Meanwhile, the Germans and Austrians are to 
consult their Governments, and it is still likely that 
unanimity may be secured. In the contrary event, the 
question of holding the second congress at Vienna in 1910 
will require some reconsideration. 


THE summary of the weather for the week ending 
January 30, issued by the Meteorological Office, shows 
that a touch of real winter was experienced during the 
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period. Over Englund the mean temperature for the week 
was from 7° to 9° below the average, and in all the 
English districts the sheltered thermometers fell below 
20°. In the south-west of Kngland and in the Midland 
counties the lowest temperature was 13°, whilst at Llan- 
gammarch Wells the temperature on the grass was 2°. 
The week was everywhere very dry, and, indeed, the rain- 
fall for the whole of January was much below the average 
over tht whole af England. In London the aggregate 
rainfall for the month was o-7 inch, which is less than 
one-half of the average. At Bath the total measurement 
was 1-02 inches, which is 1-56 inches less than the average, 
and at Portland Bill the measurement for the month was 
only 0-73 inch, which is 1-58 inches less than the normal. 
At Valencia the deficiency of rain for the month was 2-64 
In parts of Scotland the rainfall was in excess 
of the average. There was a deficiency of sunshine in 
Ireland during January, but in other parts of the British 
Isles there was generally an excess. 


-\ RErorr issucd by the honorary secretaries of the 
Asrial League of the British Empire states that the league 
is making good progress. So soon as possible it is hoped 
to creulate an official journal and establish a school or 
college of aéronautics. Arrangements are being made for 
lectures to be given in all important centres of population 
im order to interest the public in aérial flight. The pur- 
pose of the league is to secure and maintain for the Empire 
the same supremacy in the air as it now enjoys on the 
s‘a; to disseminate knowledge, and spread information, 
showing the vital importance to the British Empire of 
aérial supremacy; and to urge these matters upon the 
nation and upon public bodics and public men throughout 
the Empire by constitutional means. The league will not 
favour any one type of airship or any industrial interest. 
We ure in sympathy with the desire expressed in the report 
that the British nation may take an honourable share in 
the development of means of aérial navigation. We trust 
it will be recognised fully by the executive officers of the 
rew league that there is little hope of success of a lasting 
kind unless the methods of science are adopted from the 
beginning. The hearty and active cooperation of those | 
men of science who have studied the questions connected 
with the problem of aérial flight should be obtained | 
the outset, and their knowledge must be used in deter- | 
inining the forms of activity: of the league if national pro- 
gress in aéronautics is to be secured. 


inches, 


Tre record of a trip through the Vedda country of 
Ceslon, by C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, forms the sub- 
ject of the opening and lJongest article in the number of 
Npolta Zeylanica for December, 1908. Some difficulty was 
at first experienced in ascertaining whether any pure-bred, 
ciwve-dwelling Veddas remain, but, after encountering 
same half-bred tribes, who dressed (or rather undressed) 
for the part when the arrival of visitors was signalled, 
the travellers were finally successful in meeting with the 
objects of their search, several of whom were interviewed. 
It is less satisfactory to be informed that the numbers of 
such folk now appear to be comparatively small. Good 
descriptions are given of the caves these tribes inhabit. 
Very curious is the discovery that certain beads worn by 
some local tribes, by whom they are regarded as semi- | 
sanct, are of Venetian manufacture, and date from the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. 


Yue second number of the Memoirs of the National 
Museum, Melbourne, is devoted to a monograph, by Mr. 
I, Chapman, of the Silurian bivalved molluscs of Victoria. 
Eighteen per cent. of the collection has been identified 
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with specics found in other, and frequently widely 
sundered, areas, the distribution of these ranging in Great 
Britain through the Wenlock and Ludlow groups, although 
the German forms occur in the Lower and Middl 
Devonian. The American types are found in their own 
home mainly in the Middle Devonian, although one belongs 
to the upper division of that period. ‘* From this,” observes 
the author, “* the inference may be drawn, that since both 
in Western Europe and Australia the specics made their 
first appearance in the Upper Silurian, the point of dis- 
persal would probably be situated mid-way between those 
places, provided the conditions were equal, and that there 
were no barriers to their migration.” 


Tne zoological portion of the imposing building in 
Singapore known as the Raffles Museum is in the main 
devoted to the Malay fauna, of the representatives of whiclr 
a very extensive scries of specimens appears to be dis- 
played in the public galleries. To illustrate and explain 
this collection, the authorities of the muscum have just 
published a guide-book, drawn up by Dr. R. Hanitsch, 
the director, which is entitled to take high rank among 
works of this nature. It is, in fact, a concise and popular 
compendium of the leading elements of the Malay fauna, 
and ought, therefore, to be of considerable interest to 
naturalists gencrally, as well as to the class for which 
it is primarily intended. The guide is illustrated by 
{twenty-one plates, reproduced from photographs mainly 
taken by two local gentlemen. While a few of these 
are devoted to the building itself, the great majority 
depict the specimens in the collection; these serve to 
show that in the classes of mammals and birds the series 
boasts some very fair examples of modern taxidermy, 
among the most striking being the groups of anthropoid 
apes and Carnivora. 


Now that attention is centred on Slav politics, the essay 
by Mr. F. P. Marchant on the Slavonic languages, which 
appears In No. 53 of the Journal of the Anglo-Russian 
Literary Society, is certainly timely. It discusses the 
relationship of the languages spolxen by the race, which 
is divided into an eastern and a western division, the 
former including Russians (Great, Little, and White), 
Bulgarians, and Serbo-Croats; the latter Poles, Cecks, 
Moravians, and Lusatian Wends. The writer, while dis- 


| cussing the inter-relation of these forms of speech, denies 


that the so-called Palao-Slavonic is, as has been assumed 
by some writers, the mother tongue. Another difficulty is 
the absence of a common syllabary, which can hardly be 
met by the adoption of the Russian (Cyrillic) alphabet for 
the whole group. There is a certain but limited degree 
of affinity between the various subdialects. A Russian 
scholar in Warsaw or Prague will understand shop-signs 
and street directions provided he knows the compounds 
of Latin letters representing certain consonants, and he 
may occasionally catch the drift of the conversation of 
persons passing him in the streets. Cecks are sometimes 
able to understand Russian, but Russians seem generally 
to fail to understand them. In short, proficiency in one 
Slavonic tongue does not, we are told, lead to the mastery 
of others, and the theory held by some Russian students 
that they know all about other Slav languages is said to 
be a patent fallacy. [t is obvious that this difficulty of 
intercommiunication is a decided bar to that political com- 
bination which is now so often suggested. It is much to 
be regretted that the limited facilities of intercourse between 
the Slav countries and western Europe have so long pre- 
vented the valuable scientific and literary work of these 
races from gaining the recognition which it deserves. Jt 
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may be hoped that our recent political rapprochement with 
Russia will lead to more study of this important linguistic 
group, in which much useful work has been done by those 
achievements are recorded by Mr. 


scholars whose 


Marchant. 


In connection with heliotropic sensibility, Dr. P. Fréschel 
contributes to the Sitsungsberichte der  kaiserlichen 
kademie der Wissenschaft, Vienna (vol. cxvii., part ii.), an 
uccount of a preliminary experiment to ascertain the pre- 
sentation period, i.e. the shortest time for which a light 
stimulus must be applied to produce a reaction. The 
presentation period naturally depends upon the intensity of 
the light. The author finds that the curve expressing the 
ratio of the intensity to the presentation period takes the 
form of a rectangular hyperbola. Working with cress 
seedlings, a discernible curvature was induced in so short 
a time as two seconds by a light of 200 candle-power. 


A NoTE on the manufacture of ngai camphor from the 
composite shrub Bluimea balsamifera contributed by 
Mr. P. Singh to the Indian Forest 
Records (vol. i., part ii1.). This 
variety of camphor is manufactured by 
the Chinese, and receives from them 
its designation ‘“‘ngai.”’? The investi- 
gation was prompted by the abundance 
in certain forest lands of the species 


is 


noted and Blumea lacera, another 
species emitting a  campharaccous 
odour. Ngai camphor would not pro- 


vide a substitute for the ordinary cam- 
phor derived from Cinnamomuim cam- 
phora, but has a high value of its awn, 
because the Chinese usc it as a medi- 
tine and for ritualistic purposes, also 
in the preparation of fine qualities of 
Chinese ink. 

Thr 
and 
Ww. 


gives 


new cutulogue af microscopes 
uceessorics published hy 
Watson and Sons, Iligh Holborn, 
full details of their 
series of microscopes, ranging from ithe 
“Van Heurck Grand Model,’’ supplicd 


Messrs. 


extensive 


with various ingenious devices for regu- 
lation, to simple types, low-priced but 
of guurantced workmanship, suitable 
for schools. .\ new model, the “‘ Standard ’’ is announced, 
in which the fine adjustment is fixed to the side of the 
limb instead of at the back; also a new portable instru- 
ment, that folds up for packing, has been designed. 
Owing to the success of the new 1 6-inch semi-apochro- 
matic objective with a large working distance, a 1%12-inch 
oil-immersion objective has been computed on similar lines. 
The museum exhibition microscope and the Porro crecting 
prism for dissecting work ure ingenious novelties. 


In a third part of his studics in root-parasitism, pub- 
lished in the botanical series (vol. ii., No. 5) of the 
Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, Mr. 
C. A. Barber deals with the haustoria of Cansjera Rheedti. 
Compared with the types Santalum album and Olax 
scandens already described, Cansjera resembles the former, 
whenee the suggestion arises that the genus should be 
ir issigned to the Santalacea. The small, irregular 
haustoria are supplied with numerous lenticels and covered 
with warty excrescences, while the corky tissue forms a 
characteristic white sheath. Internally the haustorium 
consists of cortical cells, from which the contents 
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towards the seat of activity, a transitional region where 
vascular tissue is formed, and a central core, the source 
of the penetrating and glandular tissue. For the various 
points of detail in connection with the method of penctra- 
tion, the development of an endodermis, and other features 
the reader must refer to the original. 


Tue fifth part of the fourth volume of the Transactions 
of the Perthshire Society of Natural Science (i908) con- 
tains a number of reproductions from photographs illus- 
trating Mr. 11. Coutes’s presidential address on the glacia- 
tion of the county. One of these pictures is here given. 
The activity of the society extends beyond Perthshire, and 
the Rev. G. Knight writes on the natural history, geology, 
and antiquities of Duror, Argyllshire, from the mollusca 
of Loch Linnhe, through ‘‘ kentallenite,’? to Allan Breck 
Stewart, “a soldier of fortune, a spendthrift, and a 
prodigal.” Mr. G. F. Bates describes the igneous rocks 
of Glen Lednock, the picturesque valley opening north 
from Comrie; the successive points in the landscape will 


| be pleasantly recognised by these who have passed over 


View looking up the Sma’ Glen from its mouth, showing mounds of fluvio-glacial deposits. Photo. 
by Mr. A. S. Reid, reproduced in Macnair’s “ Scenery and Geology of the Grampians,” 


by this route to Loch Tay. Though the paper professedly 
deals with microscopic details, it is really an account of 
an excursion, und from this point of view we should like 
tn learn more of the inter-relations of the rocks, especially 
at their margins, in the field. In an area like this there 
can be no reaf distinction between igneous and meta- 
morphic gabbro, such as the author implies on p. 233. 
Dr. Shand describes crystals of grossularite fram Cnrsie- 
hill Quarry, including a new hexakisoctahedral form. 
Dr. Lycll direets the attention of members to the myceto- 
zon to be found near Perth. 


Ix ihe Cairo Scientific Journal for November, 1908, 
Caplain H. G. Lyons states that the Nile flood of that 
year was one of especial interest; the height reached by 
the river and the volume discharged were above the average 
for the first time rs98, although the level was a 
good deal below the highest recorded at Aswan during 
tne last forty years. ‘This result was due to heavy rain- 
fall in Abyssinia in July, September, and the early part 
of October. Captain Lyons considers that one of the most 
promising lines of upon the problem of the 


since 


attack 
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Abyssinian rains and the Nile flood is the investigation of 
the upper air in the monsoon region of the Sudan, whereby 
the velocity and direction of the air currents at different 
levels may be determined. The results of observations 
hitherto made by means of pilot ballnons are now being 
prepared for publication, and will probably show in what 
direction further efforts shauld be made. The problem 
‘concerns not Egypt alnne, but all countries which depend 


upon the rainfall of the monsoon winds which flow from 
the Indian Ocean.”’ 
Tue Humber Conservancy has recently been making 


experiments with a buoy for lighting the channel of the 
river in place of the gas buoys or vessels now in use. 
This buoy has been placed at the disposal of the Con- 
servancy by the International Marine Signal Company. 
It consists of a gencratar tube containing carbide, which 
is floated in a flotation chamber 8 fect in diameter. The 
gas is generated by the water entering the lower end of 
the gencrator and attacking the carbide. This causes a 
slight gas pressure, which forces the water away from 
the carbide, stopping the further generation until the 
gas is used in the lantern, when the water rises again 
und more gas is made. There is no moving mechanism 
in the buoy, which draws about g feet; the focal plane is 
4 feet above water-level. Vhe light is of 340 candle-power, 
und can be seen at a distance of more than a mile. It 
shows a flash of about five seconds, and a dark period of 
four seconds. 


Or the many scrcen-plate processes of colour photo- 
graphy on a single plate that have been proposed and 
worked at since the Lumiére firm, of Lyons, produced their 
autochrome plate, a very short time ago there was only 
one, the ‘‘ Thames’? plate, that had reached the com- 
mercial stage, We learn from the Times that unother, 
the ‘‘ Omnicolore’* of Messrs. Jougla, is now on the 
French market. We believe that this plate has compound 
lines, alternating green and red, separated from each other 
by narrower violet lines. By the use of transparent 
colours, much more light may be transmitted than in the 
case of the starch-grain screen of the autochrome plate, 
with a corresponding gain in brillianey and shortness of 
exposure. The new plate has aroused much attention on 
the Continent, and cxperimentalists in this country are 
looking forward to its introduction here. 


Ton, a 
Radio-activity, 


Tne December (1goX) number of Journal of 
Electronics, Jtomistics, Tonology, and 
Raumchemistry, contains six articles and reviews of seven 
books. The whole of the articles, of which two deal with 
applications of the electron theory to the properties of the 
elements, appear to have been translated from the German 
by persons unacquainted with the English scientific equi- 
valent of many common expressions. ‘Thus we rcad about 
“balls — of cae negative charge unit,” 


clectricity, * a 
“spherical plane,” ** Pelticre-’? and  ‘* Halle-effects,”’ 


“eutechticum,’? &c. Print and paper are good, and the 
diagrams show a great improvement on those in the 


November number, 


Ix the December (1908) number of the Physical Review 
there is an abstract of a paper communicated by Mr. 
W. P. Boynton to the New York meeting of the American 
Physical Socicty in October, on the specific heats of gases. 
In it the author the following as a more 
rational method of trexting: the subject than is to be found 
in the standard text-books. If the specific heat of a gus 
at constant volume be multiplied by the molecufar weight 
we get a quantity we may call the molecular heat. The 
fraction of this which is due to the translational motion 
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of the molecule is equal to 3'2-(y—1), where y is the ratio 
of the two specific heats of the gas. The product of the 
molecular heat by this fraction may be called the “‘ trans- 
lational molecular energy,’’ and ought, according to the 
kinetic theory of gases, to be a constant for all gases. 
For forty monatomic and polyatomic gases and vapours 
considered by Mr. Boynton, it differs from 3 by less than 
3 per cent. in forty-five cuses. 


Messrs. Townson anpb Mercer have sent us their new 
double condenser. We have tried this apparatus, and find 
it a very efficient condenser. It has two double tubes in- 
side the condensing cylinder. The vapour to be condenscd 
is split up into two streams, and passes through two 
harrow tubes, consequently there is very eflicient cooling. 
The apparatus contains two of these tubes, with two 
separate inlets and outlets, consequently two distillations 
can be carried out at the same time with one piece of 
apparatus. Also two reflux operations can be conducted 
at the same time. This, however, can only be done if 
the Masks are of very small size, because otherwise the 
necks will be too far apurt for the tubes to fit in. As a 
double condenser for distilling two products at once the 
apparatus is fairly convenient; but for carrying out two 
reflux operations at once it is not of great use, first, because 
the flasks must be small, and, secondly, owing to the 
rigidity of the apparatus. The condenser was designed 
by Mr. W. H. Rawles. 


BULLETIN No. 68 of the New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture contains a well-illustrated account of the injurious 
insects commonly occurring in the region served by the 
college, with methods for destroying them and for protect- 
ing crops against their attack. ‘[he instructions are clear 
and to the point; the bulletin affords a very good example 
of the work done for furmers by the American colleges. 


THE current number of the Journal of Economic Biology 
contains an account, by Mr. Graham, of certain hitherto 
undescribed insect pests affecting cocoa in West Africa. 
One damages the trees by perforating the bark, and so 
produces ** gumming.’’ Another burrows between the bark 
and the wood of the branches, arresting the flow of the 
sap; it has caused a great amount of damage in cocoa 
plantations of South Ashanti. The cultivation of cocoa 
has only recently been introduced in this district; the 
weevil seems originalfy to have infested the indigenous 
Papaw tree. 


Tue first number of a new monthly technical magazine 
has appewicd under the title Leather: Technical and Prac- 
tical. It appeals specially to all workers engaged in the 
leather industries, is cdited by Mr. M. C. Lamb, and 
published by the Leather Trades Publishing Co., 143 
Nolborn Bars, London, E.C. Yhe dependence of technical 
processes upon the principles of science is recognised fully, 
us the titles of some of the articles sufficiently show. 
Prof. I. R. Procter writes on some unsolved problems in 
leather chemistry, Mr. S. A. Gaunt gives an account of 
chrome liquors and their application, and Mr. J. L. van 
Gijon provides notes on liming of hides for sole Icather. 


Parts iii. and iv. of vol. xi., and part i. of vol. xii., of 
“The Proceedings and Yransactions of the Nova Scotian 
Institute of Science, Halifax, Nova Scotia,’? have been 
received. The three books deal respectively with the 
sessions 1904-5, 1905-6, and 1gvb-7, but have only just 
reached us. Containing as the books do full and original 
papers on the geology, botany, and zoology of Nova Scotia 
by local observers, in addition to rcsearches in chemistry 
and physics conducted at Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
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they serve as a convenient record of scientific activity in 
Nova Scotia. The earliest volume contains an interesting 
paper, by Dr. A. H. Maclay, on phenological observa- 
tions in Nova Scotia and Canada during 1904, from which 
it appears that more than 300 accurate and full schedules 
of observations were sent in from as many public schools 
in Nova Scotia, and were referred in groups to a pheno- 
logical staff for examination, selection, and compilation. 
This utilisation of the energy of young students of science 
throughout the province is a hopeful sign for the future 
of scientific research in that part of the Empire. The same 
number contains a full account of the edibfe wild plants 
of Nova Scotia by Mr. Walter H. Prest, and several 
Papers on the geology of different areas in the province. 
During the session 1905-6, the flora of McNab’s Island, 
Halifax larbour, was deseribed by Dr. John I1. Barbour, 
and a catalogue of the birds of Prince Edward Island 
prepared by Mr. John MacSwaine The fungi of Nova 
Scotia are being studicd by Dr. A. Tl, MacKay, and a 
first supplementary list appears in the first part of vol. 
xii., which also contains notes on the mineral fucts of 
Canada, by Dr. R. W. Ells. Mr. H. Jermain M. Creigh- 
ton, of Dafhousie University, contributes numerous papers 
to these Transactions, among which we notice that on the 
influence of radium on the decomposition of hydriodic 
acid. 


From the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Wash- 
ington, D.C., we have received a useful pamphlet giving 
the titfes, descriptions, authors’ names, &c., of the publi- 
vations of the institution. The editions of each work are 
generally restricted to 1000 copies, and bound in cloth, 
and the prices quoted in the present list refer to the cloth- 
bound works. The different works treat of a wide range 
of subjects, among which astronomy, biology, and physics 
are well represented. Al! communications respecting these 
works should be addressed to the institution as above. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES tN FEBRUARY :— 


Feb. 6. 22h. 12m. Jupiter in conjunction with Moon 
(Jupiter 3°53 S:): 
12, Saturn, Major axis of Ring=38' ‘18, minor axis= 
4"°49. 
x», oh. 54m. 
15. 7h. 43m. 
lee cline 
Gr TaN 
», Apparent diameter of Mars=5":4, Jupiter=41”o, 
Saturn =157"2. 
19. gh. 49m. to 13h. om. 
If. (Ganymede). 
22. 7h. 29m. Saturn in conjunction with Moon (Saturn 
2a S2aNe)e 
24. gh. 42m. to 18h, 36m. 
lite LV. (Ca'fisto). 
26, 13h. 5m. to 16h. 26m. 
III. (Ganymede). 
6h. 47m, to 7h. 31m. 
(mag. 5°8). 
fp Ueda Hvis We) HC, chit, 
(mag. 5'2). 


Minimum of Algol (8 Persei). 
Minimum of Algof (8 Persei). 
Mars in conjunction with Maon (Mars 


Transit of Jupiter's Satellite 


Transit of Jupiter’s Satel- 
Transit of Jupiter's Satellite 
Occultation of 105 Tauri 


Occultation of y Tauri 


Jupiter's Eicuti Moox.—.\ telegram from Greenwich, 
published in No. 4299 of the stronomische Nachrichten 
(p. 47, January 22), unnounces that Jupiter’s eighth satellite 
wa~ photogriphed there on January 16. From two photo- 
graphs it was found that the daily motion was —16s., +1/, 
and that the magnitude of the satellite was 17-0. The 
position determined from these photographs is in close 
accordance with the Cowell-Crommelin clements. 


THe PRortem OF SEVERAL Bopies.—In an address 
delivered before Scetion A—Astronomy and Mathematics— 
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of the American Association for the Advancement of 
science, Baltimore, 1908, the chairman of the section, 
Prof. Ek. O. Lovett, gave a valuable résumé of the recent 


progress made in the solution of the problem of several 
bodies. .\n abstract of this address now appcars in Science 
(NOmiceeps ot, IN.5-, vol. xsinnle 

Commencing with Whittaker’s formulation of the classic 
problem of three bodies, Prof. Lovett proceeds to 
enumerate, very brictly but very clearly, the results of 
various attempts to obtain particular solutions and their 
generalisations. The paper is too comprehensive even to 
summarise here, but some idea of the thorough treatment 
the subiect receives may be gathered from the fact that 
it refers to no fewer than ninety-three workers who 
have contributed to the solution of the problem, and in 
cach case gives sulficient information to enable the reader 
to see which particular part of the subject cach worker 
attacked. 


As Eccentric VARIABLE STar.—In No. 42099 of the 
dAstronomische Nachrichten (p. 47, January 22) Miss Mary 
W. Whitney directs attention to the unusual variations 
lately exhibited by the variable 55 Cygni. Since October 
3, 1908, the star has varied almost continuously, although 
irregularly, and at minimum has not fallen to its usual 
limit; the lowest minimum recorded was about mag. 10-5, 
the highest mag. 10-5. The maxima, too, have differed 
from those usually fooked for, the hrightest being mag. 
&q. The light curves, though irregular, have been rather 
of the anomalous than of the usual type. 


Tue Mixor Praxet Patrocrus (617).—A__ bi-daily 
ephemeris for the minor planet Patroclus, of the Jupiter 
group, is continued by Herr V. Heinrich in No. 4299 of 
the .lstroromische Nachrichten (p. 45). This ephemeris 
extends from January 4 (opposition took place on 
January 6) to March 19, and the probable magnitude is 
given as 12-9. 

An observation made by Prof, Wolf on January 9 gives 
a correction of —om. 398., +33, to the ephemeris posi- 
tion, and shows that the photographic magnitude is fess 
than 13-0. 


PDETERMINATION OF THE .\PEX AND VERTEX FROM THE 
Stars IN THE PorTER CaATALOGUE.—From an analysis of 
the proper motions of the 1340 stars given in the Porter 
catalogue, Herr $. Beljawsky has obtained values for the 
positions of the apex and vertex respectively, which he 
publishes in No. 4201 of the .lstronomische Nachrichten. 
Tho analysis was made by dividing the catalogue stars 
into thirty regions, and the final valucs obtained are :— 
apex, A\=281°, D= +36°; vertex, A=266°, D=—24°. 


Corours oF Stars IN GaLacTic AND NON-GALAcTIC 
ReGioxs.—Continuing his investigations of the relation- 
ships existing between star colours, spectral class, magni- 
tude, &c., Mr. Franks made an analysis of the colours 
and magnitudes of 3630 stars, given in the Revised 
Ilarvard Photometry, between the north pole and declina- 
tion 25° S. 

As a result of this analysis he finds that the distribution 
of white and of coloured stars is not symmetrical; there 
is a striking preponderance of white stars in the galactic, 
as compared with the non-galactic, regions. 

Mr. Franks interprets this result as showing an un- 
doubted physical connection between the colours of stars 
and the galaxy, and suggests that the latter is probably 
the newest and most vigorous part of the stellar universe 
(Monthly Notices, R.A.S., vol. Ixix., No. 2, p. 106, 
December, 1908). 


PoruLar -\stroxomy.—Evidence of the increased interest 
taken in astronomy by the general public is to be found 
in the fact that several daily papers now devote space to 
astronomical news. 

From this point of view it is interesting to note that 
the Daily Telegraph of January 27 contained a map of the 
February sky, with notes on the objects which may be 
observed; this article is the first of a monthly series. We 
also remark that the Yorkshire Weekly Post is publishing 
a series of articles by Mr. J. H. Elgie, who in a recent 
issue directed attention to the possibility of a connection 
between solar activity and carthquake phenomena. 
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SCHOOL-WORK AND JAFTER-LIFE, 


“THE. problem of bringing school curricula for boys and 

girls into closer relation with their probable after- 
school activities has been discussed at recent educational 
conferences, and I wish to direct attention to three par- 
ticular cases of the problem :—(1) technical training of 
boys before apprenticeship to a trade, or attendance at 
technical institutes; (2) scientific training of boys between 
wges sixteen and cighteen, preliminary to a medical or 
engineering cours; (3) science teaching of girls with a 
view to domestic application of the principles and skill 
acquired. 


L.C.C. Conference: 


(1) .\ session of the Londan County Council Teachers’ 
Conference was devoted ta the subject of junior technical 
schools far boys. The attendance was large—imore than 
2200 applications for tickcis admitting to the conference 
having been made to Dr. Kimmins, who was responsible 
for the organisation of the meetings—and the chair was 
taken by Mr. I. C. Ogilvie, principal assistant-sccretary 
at the Board of Education for Technology and Higher 
Education in Science and Art. The chairman said that 
the present need was a clear statement of accomplishment. 
The question of the leaving age and the different necessi- 
ties of localities made the determination of the curriculum 
a wide problem, so that there could not be a sealed pattern 
of a junior technical schoot. Mr. T, Luxton described 
the system adopted at the Elull Technical Institute, where 
the boys were admitted after twelve years of age and stayed 
for two and a half vears. ‘Ywo-thirds attended the com- 
mercial side, the remainder the engineering and science 
side. More than 90 per cent. of the bovs came from the 
elementary schools, und the net effect was to lengthen 
their school life by about twa years. 

Mr. F. Jeffery gave an account of the methods adopted 
at the Stanley Technical Trade Schools, Norwood. Experi- 
ence at many technical institutions had shown that when 
a warking lad or man returns from a fatiguing day's work 
he has little energy Ivft to go to a higher school, and the 
founder of these schools recognised that technical educa- 
tion must begin at an cuarlier age. Being himself a 
technical manufacturer, he became convineed that much 
could be done to develop the originality and skill of boys 
by taking them at a compulsory school age and giving 
them a taste for practical science and mechanics. He 
said :—** If we can so prepare our boys that they will be 
coveted as apprentices by our technical manufacturers, 1 
am sure this will raise the standard of our work.’ Boys 
ure admitted between twelve and thirteen years of age, 
and deyote half their time to general subjects and half to 
workshop practice. This system has the economical result 
that the teaching staff for 300 boys is only that required 
for 150 in each division, or, in other words, the total 
teaching staff is not increased by the addition of workshop 
instruction. The system of fees is unique. The fee for 
the first year is one shilling per week; those ‘‘ students ”’ 
who make satisfactory pragress are clected ‘ junior 
scholars,’ and pay no fees for the second year. In the 
third year they may be elected ‘ scholars,’? and will then 
be paid a small consideration for their mechanical work 
if it be of commercial value. Mr. Jeffery claimed that the 
ciass-room studies did not suffer in quality, though some- 


Junior Technical Schools. 


what restricted in range. lis Majesty’s inspector re- | 
parted :-*** One justification of the special feature of the 
school, in devoting half the working time to practical 


warkshap instruction, is seen in the keenness and vigour 
with which all the work is carried on, and the evident 
interest which the students take in their studies.” 

After giving a useful account of the details of this 
valuable educational experiment, Mr. Jeffery stated the aim 
af the schesl to be that of preparing lads to be skilful, 
selentific, and artistic mechanics, and to make them 
anxious to continue their studies at polytechnics so as to 
became skilled artisans fitted for good positions in their 
industries. When such a result has been achieved, schools 
of this type are likely to become an integral part of the 
educational system nf the country. Then the status of the 
British artisan and the standard of his work will be raised. 
Mr. R. Bunting would leave trade schools to the poly- 
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technics. The ordinary day school should give such a 
general education that the children would be prepared to: 
take immediate advantage of the special facilities offered 
by the regular trade schools. From a recent analysis of 
a record which he had kept of the boys leaving the Acland 
School (INentish Town) during the past five years, he found 
that the boys of greater mental power were also more 
capable in all intelligent motor exercises, including manual 
work. [Lads liked manual work; such work was specially 
valuable in cases of slow devclopment, leading to a 
marked increase in their general mental development con- 
comitant with their growth in skill. 

It was well that a conference of teachers should discuss 
this problem, and it is all to the good that they are 
endeavouring to link the work in the schoolroom with 
the after-school employments of their boys, but personally 
I am convinced that the time is ripe for legislation which 
should make it illegal to employ young persons unless they 
are working in the capacity of learners of industry. A 
recent Act has established this principle for Scotland— 
why should England lag behind ? 


Preliminary Scientific Instruction of Medical and 
Engineering Students. 

(2} The General Medical Council refuses to 
the leading secondary schools as placcs where the 
liminary training in chemistry and physics may be given 
toa medical students, notwithstanding the [act that the 
Conjoint Board of Physicians and Surgeons grants such 
recognition. It is alleged that the council “wishes the 
students to learn ‘ medical chemistry 7’ and ‘ medical 
physics."’ As Bear reported in Nature of January 21, 
the Public Schools Science Masters’ Association condemned’ 
the action of the General Medical Council, as boys have 
been removed from school in consequence of the non- 
recognition stated above, although it is not clear that 
this non-recngnition by the General Medical Council is of 
the slightest practical consequence. During the debate 
the wider issue was raised as to whether a bay intended 
for a setentific profession should leave school at seventeen 
or remain another twelve or eighteen months and devote 
his main energies ta science studies. Prof. Armstrong 
spoke in favaur of compelling alt bovs to leave school at 
seventeen, but the majority of those present were of the 
opposite opinion. Nothing was said about the boys who 
reach the age of seventecn without reaching the position 
in the school appropriate to that age; but, unfortunately, 
such cases are far from rare, and it is, in the writer’s 
npinion, very dubious policy ta keep such youths longer at 
school; transplanting offers the better chance of growth; 
but for the abler and more industrious the age of seven- 
teen is a eritieal period in mental development. At this 
epoch the boy has begun to feel his fect, to take his stand 
on general scientific principles, and sces before him an 
inspiring and unlimited vista of future study. Is it 
advisable to remove him at this moment from the instructor 
whom he understands, and who understands him? Is it 
prudent to exchange the individual tuition with constant 
questioning and supervision, the homely apparatus whiclt 
does not obscure the idea and purpose of its construction, 
for the large classes, the diminished or evanescent tutor- 
ing, the elaborate lecture appliances of the technical 
vollege ? Moreover, it is necessary to consider how far 
the youth is matured in character, as the possibility of a 
wrecked carecr is not negligible when a youngster has to 


recognise 
pre- 


{ be sent from a boarding-schoal and a country home to live 


as a medical student in London or in a great industrial 
city. 

On the other hand, it has been urged, and Prof. Arm- 
strong stated this view as a result af his personal observa- 
tion, that character is strengthened by removing the youth 
of seventeen from too tender tutclage, and that the pro- 
longation of such tutelage hinders the growth of resource- 
fulness) initiative, and relf-reliance. To the writer it 
seems necessary to distinguish between two parallel 
courses :—(a) public schoo! followed by Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; (bh) town school followed by day college, with 
residenee at home. The transfer from school to college 
may pe rhaps be a year earlier for (b) than (a). It is worth 
pointing aut that high academic distinctions often bring a 


rich reward in later years, and that to shorten the course 
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before the degree is to pit a man against competitors a 
year older. 

As regards “‘ medical chemistry ’’ or ‘‘ medical physics,” 
it should be stated, clearly and with emphasis, that we 
want students to be grounded in the fundamental principles 
of chemistry and physics, and that ‘“‘ medical physics "’ is 
an utter delusion. A competent teacher will use such 
illustrations as will bring his teaching into close relation 
with the interests and ambitions of his pupils, whether 
medical, engineering, or other. Only in this sense can we 
allow any branch of science to be ‘‘ medicated.”’ 


“a 


Domestic Training and Science for Girls. 


(3) The Incorporated Association of Assistant Mistresses 
in Public Secondary Schools devoted the afternoon of their 
twenty-fifth annual meeting to a discussion of the science 
curriculum for girls. Miss Laurie (Cheltenham Ladics’ 
College) read a paper dealing with the principles ta be 
followed in planning a science course. They wanted to 
train children in scientific method and management ; they 
should not cram facts, but develop faculties. Much de- 
pended upon proper grading of experimental work, and it 
was important to use simple apparatus. There was a 
danger of providing technical education without a scientific 
training. This led to the British workman being beaten 
by the German. 

Miss Wood (Leeds Girls’ High School) described a caurse 
of “science applied to domestic life’? which had been 
carried out at Leeds. In addition to laboratories for 
chemistry and physics, the school possessed a ‘ kitchen 
laboratory.’’ Her object was to make common things and 
ordinary phenomena the very centre of the teaching, to 
develop scientific principles, and inculcate the scientific 
habit in the closest possible connection with the facts of 
evervday life. The household, and above al] the kitchen, 
abounded in things and problems that could be made the 
object of simple scientific inquiry; their study stimulated 
the interest of girls. For a hame task Miss Wood had set 
high-school girls to clean the flues of the kitchen range, 


light the fire, and arrange to have the water hot. In that 
sort of way the cooperation af home and school was 
secured. 


During the discussian which followed several speakers 
feared the danger of making scientific instructian too 
utilitarian; the domestic training might be acquired at 
the expense of, and nat in addition to, the training in exact 
thinking. ; 

So great a majority of girls will become better and more 
efficient women by acquiring damestic knowledge and skill, 
and the spread of such acquirements is so important to 
national physique, that there can be little hesitatian in 
encouraging damestic training in our girls’ schools—it 
being obvious that in very many cases the home cannot 
meet the need; but in actual laboratary work the chaice 
af subject and method must have unity of aim. Which is 
to be the daminant ideal in the teacher’s mind? Some 
experience of girls’ schools, and a careful abservation af 
the plan pursued in same of the most successful technical 
classes, Iead me to suggest that it will be faund best. to 
develop a science course, using domestic phenomena far 
illustrations wherever suitable, to be followed in the last 
year by a course frankly and directly aiming at domestic 
training, parallel with, or in place of, the science course. 
This would mean that science and domestic training would 
be correlated, but have separate places in the time-table. 

(eR 1D 


A PROPOSED NORTH POLAR EXPEDITION. 
At the mecting of the Royal Geographical Socicty on 

January 25 Captain Roald Amundsen read a paper 
«xplaining his plans for a propased north polar expedition. 
Mr. Amundsen urges the necessity for another crossing of 
the Arctic Ocean, nat merely in order to gain further know- 
ledge of the ocenn itself, but to study the general problems 
of oceanography with the greatly improved methods which 
have came into use since the date of the Fram expedition, 
under the favourable conditions of an  ice-covered sea, 
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which gives a fixed undisturbed surface from which to 
work. He brings forward in his puper many interesting 
examples of the progress which has been made during the 
last twelve years in improving the apparatus and methods 
of deep-sea investigation, and many arguments in support 
of his contention that the polar ocean offers unequalled 
opportunities for settling vexed questions connected with 
the cause of currents, the effects of tidal action, the 
reciprocal action of plants and animals at various depths, 
and so on. <A thorough examination of Nansen’s old ship, 
the Fram, has shown that the vessel is, or can easily be 
made, as sound as ever, and fit for another voyage similar 
to that of the famous expedition of 1893-6. 

The plan of the expedition is stated as follows :—‘‘ With 
the Fram cquipped for seven years, and a capable crew, 
} shall leave Norway in the beginning of 1910. We shall 
make for San Francisco round Cape Horn, taking in coal 
and provisions at the former place. We shall then shape 
our course for Point Barrow, the most northerly point of 
North America, which |} hope to reach by July or August. 
From this place the last news will be sent home before the 
real voyage begins. On leaving Point Barraw it is mv 
intention to continue the voyage with as small a crew as 
possible. We shall then make for the drift-ice in a direc- 
tion north by north-west, where we will then look for the 
most favourable place for pushing farther north. When 
this has been found we shall go as far in as possible, and 
prepare for a four or five years’ drift across the Polar sea. 
Throughout our voyage up to this point, I intend to make 
oceanographic observations; and from the moment the 
vessel becoines fast in the ice, a series of ohservations will 
be begun, with which FE hape to solve some of the hitherto 
unsolved mysteries. What 1] expect to find in the un- 
known part of the Polar sea 1 will say nothing abaut at 
present. Some people have put forward theories of great 
masses of land, others of small. 1 ought perhaps also ta 
have put forward my theory, but think it wiser to refrain 
fram doing so until I have investigated matters at closer 
quarters.”’ 


THE GEOLOGIC IE SOCIETY OF (GEASGOM. 


“HIE jubilee of the Geological Society of Glasgaw was 
celebrated on January 28, when a conversaziane was 
held in the University of Glasgow. An address was de- 
livered by Sir Archibald Gcikie, K.C.B., president of the 
Roval Socicty, and now the senior member of the Glasgow 
society. Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., the president, said 
the Geological Society of Glasgow has been fortunate in its 
roll of distinguished members. For twenty-two years the 
late Lord Kelvin was its president. The name which has 
been longest on the list of members is that of Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie. In 1862 he read to the society a paper which 
occupied three-fourths of the first volume of the Trans- 
actions, and at once lifted British glacial genlogy on to 
a new plane. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, during the course of his 
address, said it was not until some fifty years ago that 
the number of men following a geological bent grew 
large enough in Glasgow to call for the formation of a 
geological society. It is a curious fact, he said later, that 
some of the earlier writers on Scottish geology were 
foreigners, some of them having been attracted ta this 
country by the fame of the wonders of Staffa and the 
Western Isles. One of the earliest and mast celebrated 
of these visitors was the Frenchman Vaujas de Saint- 
Fond, who in the year 1784 travelled from the south of 
France to see the marvels of Fingal’s Cave. On his way 
back from the West Highlands Faujas de Saint-Fond 
passed through Edinburgh, and met there the illustrious 
James ITuttan, who, he tells us, ‘‘ was at that time 
engaged, in the calm of his study, writing a work on the 
theory of the carth.”? Little could the French traveller 
have divined that ‘ this modest philosopher,’”? as he called 
him, would in after years be universally acclaimed as 
one of the great founders of modern geology. In the year 
i81gq there appeared the monumental ‘ Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland,’? by John Macculloch, in 
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which was given an excellent account of the Clyde islands. 
Contemporary with Macculloch was another observer to 
whom Scottish geology stands deeply indebted, Ami Boué. 
After taking his degree in Scotland Boué went ta Paris, 
where for a time he employed himself in preparing his 
“ Essai géologique sur l'Ecosse,’’ which saw the light in 
the year 1820. .\ few native inquirers began to make their 
appearance during the closing years of the eighteenth and 
the early decades of the nineteenth century as pioneers in 
the investigation of the details of the local geology. First 
came David Ure, whose excellent ‘‘ History of Rutherglen 
and East Kilbride,’? published in 1783, stands ont pre- 
eminent for the fulness and faithfulness of its descriptions. 
Afterwards came Andrew C. Ramsay. After referring to 
the work of John Craig in Lanarkshire, Montgomery in 
Renfrewshire, Prof. Thomas Thomson in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and James Bryce, Sir Archibald Geikie said that 
of all the influences which conspired to raise in Glasgow 
an interest in the geological history of the district he was 
disposed to give the foremost place to that of James 
Smith, of Jordanhill. 


CHEN NIPEG Mik PiINGROReDHE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


C£RCULAR has been prepared containing information 


= of interest to members of the British Association who 
propose to attcnd the mecting to be held in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, in August next, under the presidency of 


sir J. J. Thomson, F.R.S. A representative locaf executive 
committee and officers have been appointed to conduct the 
local arrangements, which will include some interesting 
excursions and facilities for a tour through the Western 
Provinces to the Pacific Coast. The weather conditions 
during the latter part of August and the beginning of 
September are favourable in the Western Provinces of 
Cunada, whilst in Winnipeg, situated 760 feet above sea- 
level, the days are warm, though not oppressively hot, 
and the nights are invariably cool. On account of August 
being the busiest month of the year in bookings to 
America, no reduction on minimum steamship rates will 
be made ta members of the association, but superior 
accommodation may be granted, on the return voyage, at 
the ordinary minimum rate. The journey to Winnipeg 
the meeting, and return home will take about thirty-two 


days. There will be a western excursion [rom Winnipeg 
to Regina, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 
and Victoria, and return to Winnipeg; members who 


take part in this excursion will require ten morc days, 
thus making a six weeks’ visit. Special fares are expected 
toa be in force on the Canadian railways, amounting prob- 
ably ta a single fare for the return journey, from Montreal 
to Winnipeg, provided the party numbers not less than 
fifty; as also from Winnipeg ta Vancouver, or for any 
side-trip made by individual members. The estimated per- 
sonal expenditure of each member attending the meeting 
from Great Britain is a minimum of about 38L, and 
an average of about 631. The additional expense of the 
Western excursion will be about 25/. .\ny member of the 
itssociation who contemplates an extensive journey of 
exploration or for other scientific purposes, fishing, hunt- 
ing, &c., is invited to communicate with the local secre- 
faries nf the British Association, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg. Expert advice and assistance will be given to 
any group of memhers who propose to avail themselves of 
this opportunity. .\ list of hotels and lodgings will be 
issued by the Winnipeg executive officers, to whom applica- 
tion should be made, early in July. 

Members who propose to attend the meeting should send 
in their names to Mr. H. C. Stewardson, assistant treasurer 
of the British Associatian, Burlington House, London, W.. 
not Jater than May 31, by which date members should, if 
possible, complete their arrangements with the steamship 
companies, as alf the best accammodation an steamers 
sailing in .\ugust is banked some months ahead. An iflus- 
trated” handbook af preliminary informatian, issued by the 
Winnipeg executive committee, will be forwarded from the 
oflice of the associatian on receipt of 2td. for postage. 
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WORKCTESUNI KGL, TUILIKCIEOE 
Present Position, 


pp recent records made by Messrs. Wright, Farman, 
Delagrange, and Bleriot, together with the graduaf 
accumulation of testimony in favour of mechanical flight, 
have finally disabused both the public and experts of the 
notion that aviation is a dream. 

Many engineers from time immemorial have tackled the 
subject without success, and there was every reason for 
the sceptical attitude which has prevailed until the last 
few years. It is now evident that mechanical flight was 
impossible before science and engineering skill in the ninc- 
teenth century had so perfected the heat engine that con- 
siderable power was obtainable with but little weight. 
The present improved aspect of affairs must not, however, 
blind us to the fact that much has yet to be done. The 
most successful machines now in existence show serious 
defects, cannot be manipulated in troublesome weather, 
and have every part so fight that at all times they are 
on the brink of collapse. It rests with mechanical 
engineers ta design a stronger machine without fosing 
efliciency. In the course of this paper the author proposes 
to indicate certain points in which improvement is desired, 
and at the same time he has endeavoured to include a 
sufficiency of the theoretical and experimental knowledge 
available on the subject to enable a would-be aviator to 
construct a simple type of machine. 

It cannot be too strongly realised that existing informa- 
tion is defective, and a few words as to research may be 
useful. 

Necessity for Research. 

It will be shown in the course of this paper that the 
whole question of mechanical flight depends upon a know- 
ledge of the manner in which air reacts against solid bodies 
moving through it. A large number of researches have 
been made during the past 150 years, but even yet exact 
information is lacking on the majority of points. 

Furthermore, mathematical analysis has not been suffici- 
ently developed. A few great mathematicians (including 
Lords Kelvin and Ravleigh) have devoted some attention 
to the matter, but the author is not aware that any mathe- 
matician worthy of the name has considered it worth while 
to make an exhaustive study of the question, although it 
must be recognised that the recent advances in the theorv 
of hydrodynamics form useful auxiliaries to the study of 
aérodynamics. 

Brief History of the Theory. 

The nature of fluid resistance has been investigated for 
many years, and the general principles are to be found 
in Newton’s ‘ Principia.”’ The ballistic researches of 
Hutton and Robins at the end of the eighteenth century 
first clearly showed the quantitative value of air resist- 
ance, and their work is still valuable. On the hypothesis 
deducible from) Newton’s work, Messrs. Navier and Gay- 
Lussae early in the nineteenth century formulated a theory 
of flight which showed that great power was necessary, 
and this notion held sway for. many years after, so that 
little progress was made with the subject, flight being 
deemed impracticable. Experiments by Wenham and 
Brawning in the ’etghties, together with Langley’s re- 
searches in America and Maxim's in England, clearly 
showed the fallacv of this idea. Pénaud in 1876 first gave 
the mathematical theory of the aéroplane, which had been 
conceived by Henson in 1840. The late Mr. Froude, Lord 
Rayleigh, and Prof. Bryan developed this theory, and in 
1903 the last-named produced equations of stability for 
the aéroplane. Two years later Captain Ferber, of the 
French artillery, amplified these equations to find ‘the con- 
ditions of lateral stability and the form of the trajectory, 
and quite recently Mr. Ianchester has done similar work. 
Prof. Fitzgerald and Lord Rayleigh have given some atten- 
tion to the ornithoptére, and Profs. Pettigrew and Marey 
at an earlier date arrived at several important conclusions 
respecting bird flight. The helicoptére has not reeeived 
very much attention, but the cognate work of the late Mr. 
Froude and his son on propeffers has a most important 

1 Abridged from a paper y Mr. Herbert Chatley read before the Society 
t Engineers on December 7, 1908. 
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bearing on the matter. Mr. Alexander, Sir Hiram Maxim, 
and several other engincers have made researches on the 
subject of air-propellers, 

Theory. 

Resistance of Surfaces and Solids..—A_ certain resist- 
ance is experienced when any body is moved through the 
air, depending on the form of the body and the relative 
speed. If the air is abruptly parted the sudden alteration 
or its relative momentum causes a thrust on the body ; 
its friction against the body produces further resistance, 
and the partial vacuum at the rear (due to the air not 
immediately returning) causes still more resistance. The 
air enters this rear space in a series of whirls or eddies, 
the kinetic energy of which must be supplied by the moving 
body. LElence we must consider the front form, the sur- 
face, and the rear form of the moving body. All the 
eHeets are, at the speeds commonly occurring, nearly pro- 
portional to the square of the speed. 

If a thin but rigid plane be moved perpendicularly to 
itself with a speed of V fect per sccond, it will be sub- 
jected to a dynamic resistance and also to a negative 
pressure due to the whirling behind. The skin resistance 
will be negligible cxeept when the dimensions are very 
great. The dynamic resistance depends on the quantity 
of air affected, which again varies with the area, so that 


we may write 
P=a(1+)\sv- oe 
ed 


where P the total pressure in Ib., S is the area in 
square fect, Vo the speed in fect per sec., and k and x 
are constants; I: is the mass of a cubic foot of air divided 
by 2, and is equal to about o-vor2 at normal temperature 
and pressure; a is the ratio of the dynamic to the negative 
pressure, and is generally rather more than 2, so that 


I F : : : 
“(a 3 ) Varies according to different experimenters from 
n 


is 


90-0013 to n-oo17,  Langley's 
used, so that we have 
eS ienS =e ls « a 1 (2) 
If the plane be turned so that it make an angle y with 
the direction of motion, the dynamic action is no longer 
symmetrical, skin friction becomes important, and 
negative pressure deercascs. Many rules have been given 
for this case, but cxcept for very small (say less than 2°) 
and very large angles (more than 40°) the following rule 
will serve :— 
(3) 


As the surface beeomes nearly coincident with the direc- 
tion of motion P decreases, but there is a certain residual 
resistance due to edge dynamic action and skin friction. 
Lanchester makes this approximately 

eee 
20 
where F is the total resistanee in Ib. 

(The author is responsible for this formula.) 

This means that the cocflicient of skin friction is up- 
wards of 5 per cent. of the coefficient of resistance. There 
is some difference of opinion as 10 this, but the value will 
Seren 

Curved surfaces experience analogous resistances when 
inclined so as to present a desinite convexity or concavity 
forwards, the coefficient being rather larger. If such 
surfaces have their chords in the direction of motion, they 
will be subjvct to skin friction, and will also experience 
an upward or downward thrust according as the convexity 
is beneath or above, provided that the curvature is easy 
so that the air may stream into the concavity. Surfaces 
laterally great expcricnce more thrust than those the major 
dimensions of which are in the direction of motion, the 
ratio of thrust per unit area varying about 30 per cent. 
above and below that on a square surface. 

The resistance of air to solids in motion is similar to 
that of water, but in the decreased ratio of the density 
of air to water (about 1: Sao). 


value o-0017 is frequently 


P=EaisNe gas? og os @ 


(4) 


1 See Lamb s ** Hydrodynamics,” Lanchester's ‘ Acrodynamics,” also an 
article by the author on the ‘Stream Line Theory in Relation to Acro- 
dynamics,” in Acronantics. August, 190%. 

2 See Baden. Powell's “ Practical Aérc dynamics,’ Langley’s ‘‘ Experiments 
n Aerodynamics,” and the author's boc k, ‘* The Problem of Flight.” 
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Ceutre of Pressure. 

The dynamic resistance is not symmetrical, the resultant 
pressure being ahead of the centre of area, More in- 
formation is required as to this displacement. For planes 
inclined at an angle y to the direction of motion, the 
following rule, given by Joéssel and Avanzini, is much 
used :— 

A=0°3 (t — sin) eae ee (5) 
where A is the distance in feet from the centre of area to 
the centre of pressure, and L the length in feet of the 
plane in the direction of motion. 

Turnbull (Phys. Review, xxiv., March, 1907) contests 
this rule, and states that his experiments indicate that 
when y is less than 18°, A simply varies with y, so that 
when y=o, A=o. For surfaces having a conyex under- 
side or concavity in front and convexity at the rear (both 
on the underside), he gets a law similar to, but in excess 
of, Joéssel’s. He maintains that these two types of surface 
only are stable. 

As this quantity enters into all the stability formula, 
further experiment is urgently required.’ 

Energy Required for Flight (léroplanc). 
Since the normal pressure varies as the area of the plane 


and the square of the speed, the component of this in 
the direction of motion will similarly vary. Thus if the 
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Fic. 1.—Equilibrium of Forces in -\croplanes: Aéroplane Running Hori- 
zontally, 


thrust is in the dircction of motion we have R the resist- 
ance of the plane in Ib. 


R=P Siny=2/45 \Veisin-cy aan ren CD) 


and if a further resistance CV? be allowed (where C is the 
projected arca in square fect of the ear at right angles 
to the direction of motion) for the car and framework, we 
have 
IL=(R+CV3)V 
=(248 sin?y+CjV*  . 
where IL is in foot-pounds per second. 
Ilence the power required appears to vary as the cube 
of the velocity. y, however, is not necessarily constant, 


(7) 


Fic, 2.— Equilibrium of Forces in Aéraplanes : Acroplane Ascending. 


so that we may diminish the power hy decreasing y 
always remembering that C is invariable. The limiting 
value of y is determined by the weight, for the vertical 
thrust must never he less than the weight. If the diree- 
tion of motion is horizontal, then we have 


W=P cos y=22SV? sin ycosy. . . (8) 
where W is the weight in Ib., so that V being known, 
y can be computed, or wice versa. It will follow from 
this that if a certain starting yalue for y is assumed, the 
value V, found from equation (8), will be the lowest soar- 
ing speed, i.e. the starting speed required. 

1 See Turnbull's paper, also Kummer, ‘‘ Berlin Akademie Abhandlungen,” 


1?75-6; Joessel, “Génie Maritime,” 1870; ‘Langley, “ Experiments in 
Aercdynamics ; Moedebeck's '* Pocket- Book.” ‘ 
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By substitution between (7) and (8) the speed corre- 
sponding to a given power and angle may be obtained, or 
the power required to drive the machine at any particular 
angle and speed. If the machine be rising, so that the 
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Fic. 3.—Equilibrium of Forces in Aé¢roplanes: Acroplane Descending 
(gliding). 


line of motion is inclined at an angle @ to the horizon, 
then (8) becomes 


W=P cos (@+7)=24SV" sin y cos (8@+y . (9) 
By substitution between (7) and (9) we ean find the powcr, 


Fic. 4.—Trajector’es of Stable and Unstable Acroplanes. 


speed, and angle in terms of one another in the new 
‘circumstances, which are the most adverse that have to 
be considered. 


Power Required for a Helicoptere. 


This will follow at once from a consideration of pro- 
petler thrust. For if T be the thrust in Ib. of a propeller, 
under given conditions as to speed and slip, then in a 
helicoptére 

Wate, 5. |. (tO) 
where is the number of propellers. 

The ornithoptére will be discussed later. 


Efficiency of Propellers. 

Experiment has generally shown that, subject to correc- 
tion for the difference of density, an air propeller is almost 
identical in its action with a marine propeller. The thrust 
is proportional to the area of the blades and the square 
of the speed, and the power varies as the cube of the 
specd. There is a diminution of thrust with a decrease of 
slip, and both power and thrust increase with the diameter 
of the propeller. There is no necessity to present here the 
general conclusions as to propellers, which will be found 
in Mr. Froude’s papers in the Trans. Inst. Naval .\rchi- 
tects, and in text-books on naval architecture and marine 
eugineering. There is, however, one respect in which the 
action of a propeller in air differs from that in water, viz. 
the feed. Owing to the small inertia of air, a propeller, 
revolving on a fixed axis in air previously stationary, 
vapidly ejects air by axial propulsion and centrifugal force, 
and tends to surround itself by a vortex of air, with a 
consequent diminution of the thrust to almost zero. This 
is the reason for the lack of suceess in experiments which 
fave been made on lifting screws for helicoptéres. On 
the other hand, an axial or transverse flow eaused bv 
motion of the axis of rotation will supply the propellers 
with the necessary fresh air, and consequently we find 
that the smaller the slip (i.e. the greater the advance) of 
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the serew the greater its efficiency. Similarly, in  heli- 
coptéres moving laterally there is more lift. 
For a sustaining screw not rising (t.e. with 100 per 


eent. slip) the author has deduced the following formula 
for the thrust (sec ** The Problem of Flight,” p. 9) :— 

Wecrergisvby 4 (1) 
where T is the thrust in lb., y the revolutions per second, 
Il the horse-power, and D the diameter in fect of the pro- 
peller. This is based on the assumption that the area is 
that required by the conditions as to power, diameter, and 
speed. The following rule for the projected area must be 
applied :— 


Sar Nps @ Gog 6 3 


where A is the ratio of the projceted urea to the dise area. 

These rules are based on Mr. W. G. Walker's experi- 
ments with fans, particulars of which will be found in 
Mr. Innes’s book on ‘* The Fan.” 

The thrust per horse-power obtained with the best forms 
of propellers varies from 20 Ib. to 60 lb., 4o Ib. being the 
common maximum. The mechanical efficiency, as in the 
case of marine propellers, rarely rises ubuve 50 per cent., 
the best resulis being obtained with a minimum of slip. 
This alone gives the uaéroplane a superiority over the 


» helicoptére.* 


Stability of Gliders. 


We have seen that the centre of pressure is ahead of the 
eentre of area, and that the distance between these two 
depends on the angle y. If then the angle and the normal 
pressure are constant, the turning moment of the pressure 
about the centre of area is also constant, and may be 
balaneed by shifting the centre of gravity until it Hes over 
the centre of pressure. Seeing, however, that neither the 
angle nor the resistance is absolutely constant, it might 
be supposed that stability was impossible. That this is 
not so has been demonstrated by Prof. Bryan and Mr. 
Williams in a paper read before the Royal Society in 1903, 
and by Captain Ferber in an artiele in the Revue 
d’dArtillerte (November, 1905). In the latter it is shown 
that an aéroplane is longitudinally stable if two conditions 
are satisfied. 

(1) That the longitudinal radius of gyration about an 
axis through the centre of gravity does not exceed 


Sy ape 8 8 * (13) 
when P is the weight of the aéroplane in kilograms, and 
b the overall width of the machine in metres. The radius 
of gyration is here measured in metres. 

(2) That the centre of gravity falls over the centre line 
between two points, one a little ahead of the centre of 
area of the sustaining surfaces, the other near the for- 
ward cdge of the aéroplane. Vhe exact values of these 
positions depend on the charaeteristic magnitudes of the 
maehine through a series of somewhat complex cquations, 
for which the papers referred to should be consulted. It 
must be recognised in this connection that the probable 
inaccuracy of Joéssel’s formula invalidates the accuracy 
(not the method) of the values given by Captain lerber 
in this paper. 

If the centre of gravity coincide with one of these points, 
the machine is subject to two oscillations of long and 
short periods respectively, any increase of which will lead 
to collapse. 

The behaviour of a machine running with a certain 
initial speed is then somewhat as follows. The continued 
resistance tends to retard the machine, and to cause the 
velocity to fall below the soaring limit, and the weight 
(in front of the centre of area) causes the front to dip. 
The gravitationally acquired velocity causes a forward 
acting pressure on the surface, so that if the machine is 
stable (in aecordance with the above conditions), it settles 
down into a condition in which the resistance due to the 
resultant velocity just balances the component of the weight 
in the direction of motion. Pénaud has shown that the 
angle between the plane and the direction of motion 
(trajectory) (l’angle d’attugue) is half the angle between 

1 See the author's paper to the Acronautical Society, October, 1902. 
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the trajectory and the horizontal when the trajectory is 
such as to give the greatest travel. 
This condition is satisfied when 
tan y= ui C j 
AS BYES 
If from any cause the machine loses velocity, it will 
drop and gain kinctic energy by loss of potential, until its 
velocity is that required. On the other hand, if accident- 
ally its velocity increases, it will rise, to lose kinetie energy 
by gaining potential energy. It is this exchange in the 
form of energy which causes the oscillations in an un- 
stable glider. Prof. Bryan and Mr. Williams have photo- 
graphed gliders bearing flash-lights, and demonstrated the 
reality of the long- and short-period oscillation, but the 
theory needs considerable amplification so as to apply to 
complex cases of combined planes, and simplification so 
as to be readily applicable to design. 
Mr. Lanchester (‘ Aérial Flight,’’ vol. if., and British 
Association Trans., Dublin, 1908) gives new formule for 
the stability, and finds that the oscillations are trochoidal.! 


ea aa) 


Practice (Aéroplanes). 


Time will not permit an exhaustive account of the theo- 
rctical principles involved ta be given, but the more 
essential points have been touched upon, and it will he 
uselul to indicate how these principles will be applied. 

In designing an aéroplane the weight is perhaps the 
first consideration, and next the minimum velocity required, 
From formula (8) we can proceed to find S, the area. 


W=2kS\" sin ycosy . . Bo (iS) 


Let cosy=1, since y is small, and siny=3, and 
2i:=0-004,7 then 
W=o0.0012 SV?, 
and 
: Ww 
eee es a 
00012 V2 + + (15) 


Thus, if V is 30 feet per sccond (say thirty miles per 
hour), S=W, i.e, the area in square {cet is the same as 
the weight in Ib. Less urca will necessitate more speed, 
and vice versa. 

—\ useful rule connecting the area and weight (based on 
bird flight in spite of dimensional theory) is that 

Saal Ge wo 6. ee wm (fH) 
Next, to find the thrust required, we take formula (7) 
and (8), and get 
v2 
eS =tany+ — 7 
WwW WwW 24S sin y cos + 
as the ratio between the thrust and the load. Neglecting 


the second term, which is small (or rather, taking a higher 
value for the first, so as to include the second), we write 


= (GA) 


tan-y=sin y= or }, 
so that 


W 
oe _ (18) 


Since the thrust per B.H.P. with a good propeller is 
about 30 Ib. or yo Ib., we may write 


4oll us 
4 


Te 


so that 
Meee 5 4 6 


where H is now in B.H.P. 

This may be regarded as a high value, and probably 
only half this can be safely employed, so that 1 horse- 
power will carry, say, 80 Ib. Great improvements should 
eventually be made in this direction. 

The light motors (such as the Antoinette, Dufaux, and 
Esnault-Pclteric types) now made produce about 1 B.H.P. 
per 3 lb. of weight, or allowing for transmission gearing 
and friction losses, say 1 B.H.P. per 5 tb. of mechanism, 
so that the weight of this will be =3 H1b., and hence 
from (19) (modified as suggested) we get the available 
weight of the surfaces, framing, and aéronaut =75 H Ib., 

A See the Augincer, September 18, 1908. 

2 Twice o'oor7 (see p. 414) plus an addition of o'0006 for the lateral spread 
generally employed. 
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or for framing and surfaces alone (reckoning aéronaut’s 
weight at 150 |b.) 
WestGstosicei ily. 5s 5 6 5 5 (2a) 


Employing the rule obtainable from (15) that S=W, 
we find the weight of surfaces and framing per square 
foot is 

MV 75 ese (21) 
S sae S a oo 5 


Care must be taken to prevent surfaces interfering with 
one another, and this is generally attained by superposing 
them at a distance apart equal io their width, or placing 
them behind one another at the same minimum distance. 

The positions of the aviator and the engines are very 
important. Generally the first is in front. The Wright 
machine has them side by side. In any case the position 
of the common centre of gravity must answer to the rules 
given in the theory of stability. Lateral balance is assured 
by the use of a dihedral angle between the wing planes 
or by a keel plane. Captain Ferber has discovered the 
laws controlling the size and position of the latter, which 
are to be found in the paper previously referred to. Steer- 
ing is accomplished in several ways, as will presently be 
described. 

Constructive Features. 

Several types of machine may be distinguished, but 
three especially are noteworthy, and are named after their 
inventors :—{ta) Chanute; (b) Langley; (c) Wright. The 
Phillips machine is a fourth type, but is analogous to the 
first. The Chanute machine is the type adopted by Far- 
man, Delagrange, and Captain Ferber. It consists of two 
superposed, narrow surfaces mounted on a_ transverse 
girder. A central longitudinal girder connects this front 
frame with a rear one of similar farm, but smaller, some- 
times divided by partitions into cells after the pattern of 
the Ilargrave kite. The aviator and motor are placed 
centrally at the rear of the front surfaces, where the c.g. 
must be, so as to be ahead of the mean centre of area 
of all the surfaces. The trimming planes are generally in 
front, and the steering planes at the rear. This differs, 
however, and will be discussed presently. One propeller 
is used between the sets. 

The Langley type, generally termed monoplanar, consists 
of two pairs of wing surfaces, inclined 673° from the 
vertical, so us to include a dihedral angle of 135°. -\ 
central shaft, or framed girder, supports the cantilever 
ribs which stay the wings. The engine is between the 
pairs of wings, and the two propellers are paired along- 
side. : 

Wright type.—Consists simply of two superposed 
surfaces as in the Chanute type, with no tail. Front 
trimming plancs similar to the main wings, and_ rear 
vertical planes for steering. Cutapult initial propulsion. 
Two propellers behind the wings. : 


Trimming and Steering. 


Guide planes of various forms are used for trimming 
and steering. .\ cruciform set of planes for both purposes 
has been used on the Langley and Ludlow machines. 
Superposed pairs for trimming, placed in front, have been 
used by Farman, Delagrange, and the Wrights. Santos 
Dumont (xiv., bis) employed a cellular kite for both pur- 
poses, and M. Bleriot has used trimming planes, turning 
on axes, at the tips of the wing plancs. A sliding weight 
is used in the Weiss gliders, and the author has suggested 
a weight on a coarse-pitched leading screw as useful. 
For steering laterally, vertical surfaces are generally 
employed at the rear. By slightly canting the machine a 
lateral thrust js produced which will turn the machine, 
although the consequent diminution in lift tends to make 
it lose elevation.! The Wrights also employ torsion of 
the main surfaces. 


Starting and Alighting. 

In starting an aéroplane there are numerous difficulties. 
The essential is that the soaring velocity shall be reached 
before the machine leaves the ground. If a machine be 
simply propelled along a track, so soon as ‘the soaring 
velocity is approached the friction on the ground becomes 
negligible, and the propulsive effort is uncertain. Usually 

1 See paper by M. Renard in Cam/tei rendus, 1908. 
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the machine rears or sinks forward, touches the ground, 
and loses its required velocity, so that no start is made. 
Langley experienced great difficulties in this way. Four 
methods are available. 

(1) Starting on a track which the aéroplane cannot 
leave until the required velocity is reached. (Langley.) 

(2) Starting on a track employing a small plane angle, 
and when a velocity has been reached in excess of the 
minimum for the machine, raise the planes quickly until 
the angle suits. The excess of speed will give the initial 
elevation required. (Farman, Delagrange, Ferber.) 

(3) Start from a height, preferably down a slope. 
(Voisin, Roe.) 

(4) Use a frame which can by the store of energy in 
springs, or a lifted weight, act as a catapult. (Wright 
Brothers.) 

In each case the starting device (carriage, sledge, or 
catapult) may be integral with, or separate from, the 
machine. Separately, weight is, of course, saved. On 
the other hand, the machine is uscless without the hoisting 
device. Starting-stages with necessary catapults or other 
devices have been suggested. The Aéro Club de France 
tests machines from a steel tower in the Galerie des 
Machines, on the principle given third in the foregoing 
list. 

With regard to descent, this is intimately related to 
gliding stability. As we have seen, if the weight is in 
the right place, oscillations will be damped out, and the 
descending machine will follow a straight descending line 
with a uniform velocity. The alighting springs should be 
capable of storing the energy of impact corresponding to 
this speed and angle. 

Helicoptéres. 


It will have become evident from what has been said 
that this type of machine is more or less at a discount. 
Machines have been made by Santos Dumont, Kress, 
Dufaux, and others, but as yet the results are not very 
important. The ability to soar is undoubtedly a great 
advantage, but the loss due to insufficient air supply, the 
absence of wedge action, and the necessity for further 
machinery to give lateral propulsion are great drawbacks. 
Mr. Rankine Kennedy is one of the strongest advocates 
of this type just now, and is evidently convinced as to its 
ultimate success. The author has interested himself in 
the tvpe for a long time, but cannot say that at present 
he considers it to be superior to the aéroplane. In a paper 
just presented to the Aéronautical Society he has discussed 
the question. 

Ornithoptéres. 


Profs. Marey and Pettigrew have shown that the wings 
of flying animals rotate while reciprocating, so as to 
provide a forward thrust as well as a downward one. 
{See ‘‘The Problem of Flight,’’ p. 59.) The researches 
of Mouillard, Langley, Fitzgerald, and Deprez have also 
shown how the greater flying birds manage to utilise the 
pulsations of the wind and its vertical component to soar 
and glide. Lord Rayleigh has given simple rules in this 
connection. 

A type not uncommon (on paper) is the rotating machine, 
in which a number of blades are controlled by a cam, so 
that on the downstroke they move perpendicular to their 
planes and on the upstroke parallel to their planes, and 
thus produce an upward resultant thrust. The mechanical 
efficiency of such an arrangement cannot be so high as 
that of an aéroplane. Moy’s aérial steamer and centrifugal 
fan types carrespond to this variety. 


Work. 


Reference has been made to the necessity for further 
research as to the centre of pressure. Information is also 
wanted as to the resistance and stability of combined 
planes, the thrust of screw propellers, and the effect of 
lateral currents on propellers and gliders. The mathe- 
matical analysis of the equations of motion of the aéro- 
plane in space needs to be advanced. Simpler forms of 
the equatians of stability and trajectory are required. The 
application of the latest investigations as to resistance 
(such as M. Eiffel’s) and centre of pressure to these equa- 
tions has vet to be made, and bird flight needs much study 
by ornithologists trained in applied mechanics. 
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Future 


Relation to War and Commerce.* 


The sudden development of aérial navigation led to a 
popular panic which was quite baseless. At present the 
dirigible balloon is extremely vulnerable, cannot carry 
more than a few pounds’ weight of projectiles, and has 
great difficulty in hitting a mark. In espionage it may 
be useful. Aéroplanes may perhaps be presently available 
for attacking vital points and despatch work, but it will 
be long before they will be steady in a wind. 

Commercially, the outlook is worse. Although the 
energy required for aérial transport is not much greater 
than in terrestrial and marine locomotion, the danger and 
unpunctuality will take many years to eliminate. Wind 
occasionally (not frequently) will have serious effects on 
direction and time of passage. Eventually the airship and 
flying machine will affect society, but the author thinks 
it will not be for some years to come. 

Finally, the author wishes to point out the deplorable 
backwardness of English invention in this direction. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
TINGE SET GION CT. 


Campripce.—The following programme for the Darwin 
centenary celebrations, subject to alteration in detail, will 
be issued at an early date :— 

Tuesday, June 22,8.30 p.m. to it p.m., reception of 
delegates and other invited guests by the Chancellor in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. B¥ kind permission of the 
master and fellows, the gardens of Peterhouse will be 
accessible from the museum. 

Wednesday, June 23.—10.30 a.m., presentation of 
addresses by delegates in the Senate house; 2.30 p.m. to 
3-45 p-m., visits to colleges; 4 p.m., garden-party given 
by the master and fellows of Christ’s College in the college 
grounds; 7 p.m., banquet in the new examination hall; 
10 p.m. to 12 p.m., the Vice-Chancellor and [ellows of 
Pembroke College ‘‘ At Home” in the college hall and 
gardens. 

Thursday, June 24.—11 a.m., honorary degrees con- 
ferred in the Senate house; 12 a.m., Rede lecture in the 
Senate house by Sir Archibald Gcikie, president of the 
Royal Society. 

A Darwin exhibition will be held in Christ’s College on 
the lines of the Milton exhibition of last year. The 
syndics of the University Press have agreed to present to 
each invited guest a copy of the first draft of ‘‘ The Origin 
of Species,’? which is being prepared [or press and edited 
by Mr. Francis Darwin. This is the draft of which Mr. 
Darwin speaks in his autobiography :—‘‘In June, 1843, I 
first allowed myself the satisfaction of writing a very brief 
abstract of my theory in pencil in thirty-five pages.” 

It is proposed to prepare an illustrated programme of 
the commemoration containing some account of Darwin's 
Cambridge days, under the editorship of the registrary, 
the senior secretary to the celebration committee. 

OF the seventeen colleges, fifteen have now published 
the results of their entrance scholarship examinations. , 
The number of scholarships has slightly increased, and in 
natural sciences seven and a half more scholarships have 
been awarded this year than last. The mathematical 
scholarships are fewer by the same number; the half re- 
presents a scholarship which has been awarded partly for 
natural sciences and partly for some other subject. There 
is also an increase of four in the history scholarships. Out 
of the 201 scholarships, 74 have been awarded for classics, 
434 for natural sciences, and 353 lor mathematics. Only 
eight candidates availed themselves of their privilege of 
resigning their emoluments whilst retaining the status of 
a scholar. j 

The soecial board for biology and gcology has appointed 
Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, of Gonville and Caius College, to 
be a manager of the Balfour fund until June 14, 1911, in 
succession to Dr. Harmer, who has resigned. 

Mr. David Sharp has resigned the curatorship in zoology 
from March 25, 1909, and Mr. Hugh Scott, of Trinity 
College, has been appointed in his stead for one year from 
March 25, 1900. 

1 Seearticte by Prof. Newcomb in the Miuetventh Century, September 
1908, 
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The Gordon Wigan income for 1908 at the disposal of 
the special board for biology and geology has been applied 
as follows :—(a) sol. to Mr. D. Sharp, the curator in 
zoology; (b} sol. to Mr. A. G. Tansley, to enable the 
botanic garden syndicate to continue to offer speeial facili- 
ties for plant-breeding experiments; and {c) sol. to Prof. 
Hughes, being 3ol. fer the purchase of a projection lantern 
for the geological department, and 2ol. for the expenses 
of research on Pleistocene deposits in the neighbourhood. 
The prize of sol. from the Gordon Wigan fund for an 
investigation in chemistry was awarded in the year 1908 
to Mr. L. A. Levy, of Clare College, for his essay entitled 
‘‘ Investigations on the Flnorescence of Platinocyanides.”’ 


Ar the last meeting of the committee of Bristol 
University, the treasurer, Mr. George A. Wills, mentioned 
that he had received from Lord Winterstoke a letter in- 
timating that he was prepared to give an additional 
15,0001. towards the University. This, with the 20,000l. 
he bad already given, makes Lord Winterstoke’, cantribu- 
tion to the fund 35,000l. 


A VERY interesting article on foreign associates of 
national societies, by Prof. E. C. Pickering, of Harvard 
College Observatory, which was published in the Popular 
Science Monthly in October last, has been received in 
excerpt form. Prof. Pickering points out that mere 
membership of scientifie societies is, in general, a poor 
test of the qualifications of a man of science; but the case 
is very different if only fofeign associates of the principal 
national societies or academies of the world are considered. 
Dealing with the physieal and natural sciences alone, and 
assuming that foreign associates are elected wholly for 
eminence in a particular science, Prof. Piekering arrives 
at some important conclusions so far as the United States 
are concerned. Speaking of .\merican representation 
among foreign members of the seven great scientific socie- 
ties of the world, he says that in the United States the 
representation per million inhabitants is less than a filth 
that of the principal countries of Europe. There is no 
American representative in mathematics or medicine, while 
in astronomy there are three out of ten members. Prof. 
Pickering explains this result by saying that while immense 
sums are spent on higher education in the United States, 
the endowment for advanced research is comparatively 
small. Je states that astronomy is almost the only science 
having institutions in America devoted to research, and in 
which a great deal of the time and energy of men of 
science is not expended in teaching. Of the six .\meriean 
foreign associates referred to, five have occupied positions 
in which no teaching was required, but their entire time 
was supposed to be devoted to original investigation. 

It has often been pointed out that the courses of instruc- 
tion in schools in India have been hitherto far too literary 
in character, and that the whole training has not been 
sufficiently scientifie and practical. Edueation in India 
has, in fact, suffered, as education in England suffercd 
for a generation, because of the inability of the responsible 
authorities to understand that book-learning is not the 
knowledge that makes for progress. The supreme test of 
educatianal suecess is not the power to reproduce the 
words or works of others, but the ability to undertake an 
independent inquiry and ta arrive at sound conclusions. 
The science teaching which is truly scientific makes the 
printed or spoken word subsidiary to the workshop or 
laboratory exercises, and uses adaptability rather than 
phonographic capacity as a measure of mental growth. 
«As the only sound basis of scientifie instruction is 
individual experienee und activity, the extent of ground 
which ean be studied by practical metheds in a sehoal 
course is necessarily limited. In our schools this is being 
recognised, and goad science syHabuses only include subjects 
with which pupils may reasonably be expected to become 
acquainted by experiment. In several provinces of India 
such a desirable state of responsible opinion does not seem 
yet to have been reached. For instanee, the United 
Provinces Government Gazette, published at Allahabad at 
the end of last year, contains a science sylahus for the 
award of high-school scholarships, and we have no hesita- 
tian in saving that it would be better not to teach science 
at all than to attempt to cover the extensive course pre- 
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scribed for the candidates. In addition to the rudimentary 
principles of physics and chemistry—which by themselves 
are more than sufficient for a school course studied by 
scientific methods—the syllabus includes subjects from 
sound, light, heat, electricity and magnetism, and chem- 
istry of metals and non-metals. The syllabus in elementary 
science (physics and chemistry) for the matriculation 
examination of the University of Madras is of similar 
character—extensive instead of intensive. To prescribe 
such syllabuses for Indian students is to put a premium 
upon learning by reading rather than by doing. It may 
be urged that practical work is impossible in many Indian 
schools; but that provides no justification for instituting 
science courses which require a large equipment of appar- 
atus when taught properly, instead of courses which e:n 
be studied experimentally with few special appliances. 
Directors of public instruction in India who desire ta know 
haw the experimental method of science can be success- 
fully introduced into village schools should inquire into: 
the worl: of the Irish Board of National Education, which 
has excellent schemes of work capable of being carried out 
without special cquipment and at a minimum cost. 


SOCTE TIES VANDI GUD iaWiiie ss 


LONDON. 


Zoological Society, January 12.—Drof. J. Kose Bradfurd, 
F.R.S., vice-president, in the chair.—Observations on the 
flagellates parasitic in the blood of fresh-water fishes : 
Prof. E. A. Minchin. Five species of Trypanosoma and 
four species (two new) of Trypanoplasma, from fishes of 
the Norfolk Broads, were described in detail. Particular 
attention was paid to the minute structure of the parasites, 
and it was shown that it is possible to give a uniform 
description for the nuclear apparatus of both Trypanosoma 
and Trypanoplasma.—Zoological results of the third 
Tanganyika expedition, 1904-5. Report on the Copepoda + 
Prof. G. O. Sars.—The gonadia! grooves of a medusa, 
durelia aurita: T. Goodey. The author dealt with in- 
vestigations which confirmed his earlier suggestion that 
the gonadial grooves, which lie in the interradial axes 
between the central gastric cavity and the gastric ponchies, 
have a sexual funetion. From sectionised material, draw- 
ings had been obtained of spermatozoa and cges Ilving 
within the limits of the gonadial grooves, thus proving that 
the latter are functional gonoducts.—The tuberculin test 
in monkeys, with notes on the temperature of mammals: 
Dr... E. Brown. The paper described the methods and 
results of experiments which have recently been carried 


out at the zoological gardens of Philadelphia with the 
view af suppressing tuberculosis in monkevs.—Balacne 
glacialis and its capture in recent years in the North 


Atlantic by Norwegian whalers: Prof. R. Collett. 


Geological Society, January 13.—Prof W. J. Sullas, 
I.R.S., president, in the chair.—Labradorite-norite with 
porphyritic labradorite: Prof. J. H. L. Vegt. This rock 
oceurs off the northern coast of Norway. It contains 
23 per cent. of labradorite-phenocrysts, in a crystalline 
groundmass of a more acid plagioclase, hypersthene, 
diallage, and titanomagnetite. Olivine is conspicuously 
absent. The plagioclase-phenocrysts are more acid in their 
outer zones, and the groundmass plagioclase is still more 
acid. From analyses the relative proportions of the con- 
stituents are calculated, and the formula of the felspars 
determined, The order of crystallisation is found to be :— 
(1) phenocryst plagioclase; (2) plagioclase with magnetite ; 
and (3) plagioclast, magnetite, pyroxenes. The order of 
crystallisation follows the physicochemical laws applying to 
the phase fiquid-solid. Graphic representations illustrate 
the order of crystallisation of a ternary system of plagio- 
clase, magnetite, and pyroxene. Equilibrium between the 
solid and the liquid albite-anorthite phase must have been 
maintained long enough for the phenocrysts to acquire a 
camposition different from the first crystals, but eventually 
the equilibrium broke down. The tempcrature-interval of 
crystallisation is estimated to have been between about 
1400° and 1000°. This investigation suggests that the pro- 
cesses of crystallisation in a magma may be explained in 
all details according to physicochemical fnaws.—The genus 
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Loxonema, with descriptions of new proterozoic species : 
Mrs. Jane Longstaff (iée Donald). There is some con- 
fusion with regard to the type of the genus Loxonema. 
The author, following Lindstrom, Koken, and Perner, takes 
L. sinuosum, Sowerby, as the type. Then the other two 
tvpes mentioned by Phillips cannot remain in the genus, 
one belonging to the genus Macrocheilina and the other to 
Zyeopleura. The paper deals only with Ordovician and 
Silurian species. The diagnosis of Loxonema is amended, 
and a note given as to the range and the distribution of 
the genus. 


Linnean Society, January 21.—Dr. D. 1). Scott, 
F.R.$., president, in the chair.—The genus Nototriche, 
Turez.: A. W. Hill. The genus Nototriche (Malvacex) 


includes some seventy species formerly placed in the genus 
Malvastrum, A. Gray. Two types of flower are found in 
the genus; in the one case the petals arc almost free, and 
are fused with the staminal column only at the base; in 
the other, including the majority of the species, there is 
a definite tube formed by the fusion of the petals with 
the staminal tube. .\t the base of each calyx segment there 
is a glandular nectary. The carpels are beaked and 
dehiscent, and are often provided with long, silky stellate 
hairs. In the paper several new species are defined, and 
the deseriptions nf those already known have been amplified 
and re-written. Longitudinal symmetry of Centrosperme : 
Dr. Percy Groom. By means of measurements of many 
stems primary, secondary, tertiary, and quaternary—of 
one species, .ltriplex rosea, and of other chenopodiaccous 
wenera, namely, Salsola and Chenopodium, additional 
evidence is given that the internode curve of alternate- 
leaved Chenopodiacee is always of a zigzag nature, and 
can be analysed into two subcurves. Of these, one repre- 
sents the displacements of the leaves from the originally 
oppnsite arrangement at the successive nodes, and the other 
indicates the Jengths of the modern representatives of the 
nriginal internodes. 


Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, January 21.— 
Mr. Alfred James, president, ia the chair.—A theory of 
volcanic action and ore deposits, their nature and cause: 
Hiram W. Hixon. Starting with the known fact that 
there is an increase of temperature of about 1° C. for each 
100 feet of depth, the author claims that at about 100 
miles below the surface of the earth the temperature is 
above the critical temperature of all known clements, from 
which it is assumed that all matter from the commence- 
ment of the znne of critical temperature to the ceatre of 
the earth is in a gaseous condition. The conclusion 
arrived at is that withia that zone a part of each of the 
gases present is diffused throughout the zone. Secular 
conling results in reducing the outer surface of the zone 
below the critical temperature of a part of some of the 
gases. As a result of secular cooling matter of high 
critical temperature is added to the ‘* zone of flowage "’ of 
the solid crust, while the gases of low critical tempera- 
ture would saturate the zone of flowage and segregate 
upward to the bottom of the ‘‘ zone of fracture.’? There 
the further upward progress of the gases would be stopped 
until, by accumulation, they had acquired sufficient clastic 
foree ta rupture the zone of fracture. From  this—the 
author’s theory of voleanic action—is deduced his theory 
of ore deposition.—The Silver Islet vein, Lake Superior : 
Walter McDermott. This paper was presented, though 
a reprint from a technical journal published thirty-two 
years previnusly, as it bore on the subject of the forc- 
going paper on voleanic action and ore deposits, chicfly in 
connectinn with the occurrence of graphite and silver. It 
dealt with facts, however, rather than with thenries.—An 
instance of secondary impoverishment: [1. H. Knox. This 
paper, dealing with deposits on the private estates of 
Kkishtim, in the government of Perm, Russia, had to be 
held nver [nr discussion at the February mecting. 


Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, January 25.—M. Bouchard in the 
chair.—Presentation of vols. xi. and xiii, of the .lnnales 
de V Observatoire de Nice: M. Basset. The first volume 
contains four memoirs:—the velocity of fight by the 
toothed-wheel method, meridian observations, equatorial 
and meridian observations concerning the planet Eros, and 
the third catalogue of nebulw discovered with the large 
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Nice equatorial by M. Javelle. Yhe other volume is de- 
voted to meteorology. Reunion of the permanent inter- 
national committee of the map of the sky: B. Baillaud. 
This committee will meet at the Paris Observatory from 
April 19-24.—A résumé of some observations of M. <A. 
Ricco on the earthquake in Sicily and Calabria of 
December 28, 1908: A. Lacroix. A map is given show- 
ing the epicentral zonc at Messina, and seven other zones, 
classified according to the severity of the effects produced. 
—A fossil alga from the Sinemurian: P. Fliche. This 
fossil was shown to arise from a purcly cellular plant, 
and this conclusion was derived, not only from the 
characters of the parenchyma constituting the plant, but 
also from the elliptic bodies borne on its surface. ‘This is 
the first plant of its kind found in the Lias.—The tenth 
campaign of the Princesse Alice II.: Albert |., Prince of 
Monaco.—Fridtjof Nansen addressed a letter to the per- 


petual sceretary concerning the proposed Polar expedi- 
tion of Captain R. Amundsen,.—The deformation of 
surfaces of negative curvature; E. Goursat.—Electro- 
capillary phenomena in gases at low pressures: G. 


Reboul. A capillary electrometer in which the dilute acid 
is replaced by a rarefied gas exhibits analogous pheno- 
mena,—An arrangement for sensibly reinforcing the sound 
perceived in a receiver with an electrolytic detector: M. 
Jégou.—A plate with a network of lines giving stereo- 
scopic relief by direct vision: E, Estanave.—A new 
method of preparation of the alkyl ethers: J.B. 
Senderens. The catalytic substance employed is alumina, 
obtained by precipitating sodium aluminate with sulphuric 
acid. If this is maintained at a temperature between 
240° C. and 260° C., and the vapour of ethyl alcohol 
passed over it, ethyl ether is continuously formed. It is 
not necessary for the success of this experiment that the 
alcohol should be absolute. Methyl ether and propy! ether 
have been obtained in the same way.—-The condensation 
of the mesoxalic esters with tertiary aromatic amines: 
A. Guyot and E. Michet.—The regeneration of coffee 
plantations by the introduction of a new species: Jean 
Dybowski. Owing to the destruction of Coffea arabica 
by disease, many districts have been obliged to grow 
coffee. The substitution of Coffea liberica, a more robust 
plant, has not been successful, owing to the inferior quality 
of the coffee preduced by this plant. The author now 
proposes the use of a new species, Coffea congoensis, which 
grows wild in the neighbourhood of Oubanghi. Its resist- 
ance to the disease of Hlemileia appears to be well estab- 
lished; the coffee berries are of good commercial quality, 
and it contains about 1-2 per cent. of caffeine.—The 
unification of the number of segments in the larve of the 
Muscide : J. Pantel.—Contribution to the study of the 
constitution of the proteid materials by the hydrolysing 
action of hydrofluoric acid. The preparation of definite 
natural peptides: L. Hugenenqg and .\. Morel. The 
advantages of the use of a 25 per cent. salution of hydro- 
fluoric acid as a hydrolysing agent have been pointed out 
in a previous paper. It is now shown that by varying 
the strength of the acid employed the hydrolysis can be 
stopped at different stages, and several well-defined natural 
peptides have been isolated in this way (as the picrate).— 
The ammoniacal fermentation: J. Effront.—The value of 
the muscular striations ia polarised light: Fred. vles.— 
The application of d’Arsonvalisation localised to certain 
regions, principally ia the cephalic region: A. Moutier. 
In these experiments the solenoid only surrounded the head 
and shoulders. In all the cases treated the results were 
favourable; the objective phenomena disappeared, and the 
arterial pressure was lowered.—The extension of the 
rheetic sheet in the pre-Alps of Berne and Fribourg : 1B 
Rabowski.—The rhztic sheet in the Vaudois pre-Alps: 
Alphonse Jeannet.—Transportation phenomena in Anjou 
and Brittany: E. Jourdy.—The value of the magnetic 
elements at the Observatory of Val-Joyeux nn January 1, 
rong: M. Moureaux.—The earthquake of January 23, 
1909: Alfred Angot. A copy of the seismographie trace 
from the Pare Saint-Maur Observatory is given. 


New Soutu WALES. 

December 2, 1908.—Mr. W. M. 
the chair.—Diagram showing the 
The chart is designed 


Royal Society, 
Wamlet, president, in 
rainfall of Australin: J. Barling. 
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to show, at a glance, the annual rainfall of many years for 
all Australia, as taken from the official returns. Geraldton, 
Queensland, holds the record for great rains, while the least 
rainfall of Australia appears to be that of Lake Eyre and 
its vicinity. The lake, now, is mostly a dry bed, and is 
below sea-level. A second chart shows the daily rainfall of 
sydney for the past fifty vears, together with other details. 
—Revision of the Australian Orectolobide: J. D. Ogilby 
and A. R. MeCulloch. An account of the Australian 
members of the family, which includes the wobbegongs or 
carpet sharks, cat sharks, &c. Diagnoses of the genera 
and species are given, and a new name, Cirrhorhinus, is 
proposed for Brachaelurus colcloughi, Ogilby. The extra- 
ordinary egg-case of Chiloscyllium punctatum, M. and H., 
is described for the first time. Whereas in most other 
sharks the egg-case is attached to surrounding weeds, &c., 
by long tendriliform processes at cither end, that of C. 
punctatum hangs by a median loop, the parts of which are 
woven round the support by the lips of the parent after 
deposition. The paper is illustrated with plates of several 
of the species.—Some geological notes on the country 
behind Jervis Bay: Dr. H. I. Jensen. The writer shows 
that the country between the Upper Shoalhaven and the 
sea has the character of a raised marine plain subsequently 
dissected by faulting and erosion. The Sassafras Table- 
land and Currockbilly Range he considers to be a “‘ horst ” 
or ‘‘ block mountain.’’—Vocabulary of the Ngarrugu tribe, 
New South Wales: R. H. Mathews.—The sedimentary 
rocks of the Lower Shoalhaven River: C. F. Laseron. 
In this paper it is intended primarily to show the geo- 
logical sequence of the various formations in the district 
and the local geographical changes which took place at 
the close of the period, during which the Clyde Coal- 
measures were deposited.—The discontinuity of potential at 
the surface of glowing carbon: J. A. Pollock, A. B. B. 
Ranciaud, and E. P. Norman. In a circuit with one 
heated electrode in air at ordinary pressure, the projection 
of ions from the hot surface necessitates the establishment 
of a potential difference between the electrodes if the 
current in the circuit is to be zero. This potential differ- 
ence in certain circumstances may be taken as a measure 
of the surface discontinuity, and values have been obtained 
in the case of glowing carbon at various temperatures. 
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Al MRI ENO MOROUP IEE QUE MGTIO TENET ia Be, 
Encyclopaedia of .lgriculture by the Most Eminent 
Authorities. 3 vols, Edited by C. EE. Green and 
D. Young. Vol. i., pp. xii+582. Vol. ti., pp. viit+ 


536. Vol. iii., pp. vili+6033. (Edinburgh and 
London: \V. Green and Sons, n.d.) Price 20s. net 
per volume. 

HE increasing interest taken in agricultural 


matters is in no way better shown than by the 
number of books that have recently been issued. .\part 
from a host of text-books, at least three large and 
expensive works of reference have been published 
within quite a short period. It is a good thing that 
the demand for such works exists; certainly the 
present-day farmer stands in need of all the assistance 
he can get. ‘* There never was a time,’’ say the 
editors very truly in their preface, ‘‘ when accurate 
systematised knowledge regarding the best agricul- 
tural methods was more urgently required than now.” 
The increased cost of labour, and the rising charges 
on land, male it absolutely essential that the farmer 
should adopt every labour-saving device, and every 
scheme for reducing the cost of production and for 
getting the maximum return from his land or his 
beasts. The object of the volumes before us is ‘ to 
serve a great use in the way of spreading an accurate 
knowledge of agricultural science and of the best 
methods of agricultural practice.” 

-\ careful perusal of a number of the articles 
shows that the work is intended for those taking 
a general interest in the subject, rather than for 
the student who is specialising or the expert. 
The articles are usually too short to allow of much 
detail, and in some cases the writers have aimed 
chiefly at showing the bearing of the subject in 
hand on ordinary farm practice. As a rule, the 
articles are written in a style that will appeal to the 
practical man, and they are eminently calculated to 
arouse his interest in the subject; in some instances 
a list of standard works is given from whicl fuller 
information can be obtained. 

The practical matters are in the hands of such 
capable men as Messrs. Primrose McConnell, John 
Speir, John Wrightson, W. J. Malden, and others, and 
are clear, concise, and to the point, giving good 
accounts of the best practice; we need only mention 
the articles on ploughs, drainage, forage crops, and 
potatoes. Live stock receives due attention, and 
in addition to the ordinary descriptions, we are 
given admirable reproductions of photographs of 
good beasts; indeed, these illustrations are quite 
a feature of the work. The principles of breed- 
ing are ably dealt with by Prof. Cossar Ewart, and 
the bearing of Galton’s and Mendel’s laws on breed- 
ing practice is indicated. There are probably no more 
skilful stock breeders in the whole world than those 
of the British Isles, but their suecess has hitherto 
been more the result of inborn genius than of educa- 
tion; indeed, the stock breeder will commonly assert 
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that science is of no use for his work. Prof. Ewart 
shows the fallacy of this position, and gives some 
illustrations of the value of Mendel’s laws in practice. 
It has long been recognised, he states, that blue 
Andalusian fowls never breed true. However care- 
fully bred, only about half the offspring are blue, 
while the other half are pure black or white with 
black splashes. Yet when the blacks and white 
splashed are crossed, they yield blue Andalusians. 
These facts, at one time thought so contradictory, 
are, of course, in strict accordance with Jaw, and 
indicate the hybrid nature of the blue Andalusian. 

Direct practical application of Mendel’s law is sug- 
gested in rejuvenating strains showing signs of 
deterioration. [It has hitherto been customary to 
bring in new blood from a closely related breed, so 
that the first crosses resemble the parents, e.g. in 
rejuvenating the Chartley herd a Welsh race was used, 
and the crosses were very like the old Chartleys. <A 
certain number of the Chartleys were also crossed 
with white Highland cattle, and the first crosses did 
not resemble Chartleys, so that this method was not 
regarded favourably by the practical man. However, 
by mating Highland-Chartley bulls with Highland- 
Chartley heifers it may be confidently anticipated that 
a certain proportion of the offspring will resemble 
the Chartleys but have some of the Highland stamina. 
Prof. Ewart also goes fully into telegony, and into 
the persistent hypothesis of ‘‘ maternal impressions,” 
and shows that no experimental evidence can be ad- 
duced in favour of either. 

The botanical subjects are dealt with by Prof. 
Percival, and, needless to say, his treatment is 
admirable. Insect pests are described by Dr. Mac- 
Dougall. 

On looking down the list of contributors we notice 
some very curious omissions; it includes no bacteri- 
ologist, no chemist except the dairy chemist, and no 
geologist. The articles on these subjects have been 
written by practical agriculturists. The experiment 
was a bold one to make, and has not turned out a 


success; it has resulted in several poor articles 
and in a host of errors which greatly mar the 
value of the work. The general article on 


bacteriology, for instance, is obviously the work 
of an amateur who has “got up” the subject 
from a text-book; there is a good deal of talking 
round the subject, but we never get anywhere; 
the reader feels unsatisfied, and if this were a fair 
presentment of the subject, would be disposed to 
agree with the statement that ‘‘ the subject of soil 
bacteria is not likely to enlist the attention of prac- 
tical men.” The bacteriology of the manure heap has 
been altogether too much for our author, and atter a 
vain struggle with * aerobic and anaerobic, nitrous, 
nitric and ammoniacal bacteria, desulphuricans and 
ferricans,” he gives up the unequal contest. We are 
told that bacteria “multiply with extraordinary 
rapidity, and occupy the entire bulk of the invaded 
material in a few hours, or even minutes.”’ 

There is an equal lack of treatment about the 
chemical articles, but the text-book used is older; 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids are said to “* contain 
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the elements of water, until they combine with a base 
which supplants the basic water ”' (vol. i., p. 26). A 
Jarge number of mistakes are made. ‘t In the process 
of digestion the carbohydrates are converted by the 
saliva into cane sugar (maltose, C,,H,,.O,,) and 
further into dextrose and levulose,”? both of which 
are regarded as varieties of glucose (vol. ii., p. 268). 
Fish oil is said to be a hydrocarbon. There is a 
considerable amount of confusion. Dyer's solvent in 
soil analysis is variously stated to be 1 per cent. nitric 
acid, 1 per cent. ammonium citrate solution (which 
is in one place said to be a weak acid and in another 
an alkali), and 1 per cent. citric acid. The bacterial 
reduction of nitrates taking place in absence of air, 
and the evolution of nitrogen from organic matter 
decomposing in presence of air, get hopelessly con- 
fused in the article on denitrification. In describing 
calcium cyanamide, ‘‘the form of lime-nitrogen in 
which the nitrogen is derived from the air,’ no dis- 
tinction whatever is drawn between this substance 
and the Notodden calcium nitrate; the writer evidently 
regards them as one and the same thing. Contra- 
dictions are not infrequent; under nitrate of soda it 
is stated that ‘‘ soda never has been found to be of 
appreciable manurial value,’ yet the same writer sixty 
pages back was insisting on the advantage of manur- 
ing mangolds with salt! The author has not much 
faith in his own chemistry; he impresses on us that 
there are © forees of vitality which in many cases 
modify the action of chemical laws and even render 
them abortive.’” 

It would be easy to multiply instances. The result 
is all the more regrettable since it conveys an impres- 
sion of general carelessness and inaccuracy which 
would not be justified. These unfortunate: mistakes 
mike the book an unsafe guide for the student, and 
prevent it from taking a high place in agricultural 
literature. Tt cannot, however, be urged that they are 
likely to mislead the farmer in his practice. Even 
with all their errors these articles make interesting 
reading, and are calculated to show the farmer, if he 
stil needs showing, that there is something in the 
application of science to practice, and thus to clear 
the way for the county council lecturer or the agri- 
cultural college. E. J. Russert. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 
The Prevention of Tuberculosis. By Dr. Arthur 
Newsholine. Pp. ix+429. (London: Methuen and 
Co., n.d.) Price tos. 6d. net. 
HIE native races of the tropics have their various 
plagues and pestilences ; tuberculosis is generally 
regarded as the white man’s scourge. The incidence 
of tuberculous diseases among the inhabitants of the 
British Isles is indeed a heavy one, as shown by the 
statistical data contained in the opening chapter of 
the book under review, but it may not be so generally 
— that tube vehioee has been introduced by the 
vlonising white man among many native races, 
aniong whom in some instances it is assuming alarm- 
ing proportions. On these grounds, therefore, there 
is ample justification for the publication of this work, 
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which deals first with the causes, and then with the 
prevention, of this disease. 
The first paragraph of the book strikes the key- 


note of the subsequent matter :-— 


‘* Tuberculosis is a disease caused by the destructive 
lesions set up in the lungs or in other parts of the 
body by a special bacillus or microbe. The disease 
is infectious, i.e. is communicable from man to man 
and from animals to man; and it never originates 
in the body apart from the invasion of the special 
bacillus.”* 


Tuberculosis, therefore, being placed among the 
infective diseases, it is natural to compare the death- 
rate due to it with that of the chief infective diseases 
—measles, whooping-cough, diarrhoea, enteric, scarlet 
and typhus fevers, small-pox and diphtheria. We 
learn that in i904 the number of deaths in England 
and Wales from all these were 67,154; from tuber- 
culous diseases there were 60,205, or, in other words, 
tuberculous diseases in 1904 caused sixty deaths for 
every sixty-seven caused by the aggregate of the 
chief acute infectious diseases ! 

In chapter ii. the magnitude of the evil is discussed 
from the economic point of view. Thus, taking the 
statistics of the phthisis (consumption) admissions to 
the Brighton workhouse infirmary from July 15, 
1897, to May 23, 1905, Dr. Newsholme calculates that 
the cost to the rate-payers amounted to more than 1oool. 
per annum, and on this basis the indoor relief ex- 
pended on the treatment of consumptives in the work- 
house infirmaries of England and Wales amounts to 
331,000l. per annum. A brief but sufficient sketch of 
the history, morbid anatomy, and = syniptoms of 
phthisis and an account of the tubercle bacillus 
follows, and then in chapters vii.-ix. the important 
question of the infectivity of tuberculosis is discussed. 
Of this the author has no doubt, and the portals 
and channels of infection are considered in succeeding 
chapters. It is satisfactory to find that tuberculosis is 
declining, and in part ii. the causes of the reduction 
in mortality from phthisis from 281 per 100,000 living 
in 1850-4 to 123 in 1901-4 are surveyed. The argu- 
ment and conclusion are that institutional segregation 
is the predominant cause of the decline of phthisis 
in this country. 

Finally, in part ili. the measures for the reduction 
and annihilation of tuberculosis are discussed. The 
author favours the view that the diminution of infec- 
tion outweighs in importance the diminution of the 
conditions favouring infection, and therefore the early 
recognition of the disease together with notification 
are of importance, for then institutional segregation 
and sanatorium treatment may be secured at that 
early stage so essential if a cure is to be hoped for, 
20 necessary for the prevention of infection. The 
various preventive methods are discussed in some 


detail, and the administrator will gather many valu- 
able hints from a perusal of this portion of the 
book. 


Although, as stated in the preface, written almost 
entirely from the standpoint of the public health 
administrator, and intended primarily for medical 
officers of health, the book is free from technicalities, 
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and may be commended to the notice of a much wider 
public, viz. all those interested in the national ques- 
tion of the prevention of tuberculosis and in the 
public health. The book is light to hold, is printed in 
pleasant type, and is illustrated with numerous statis- 
tical charts and some figures. IN, “Wo Jake 


TRADITION AND MONUMENTAL REMAINS. 
Folk Memory, or the Continuity of British Archaeo- 
logy. By Walter Johnson. Pp. 416. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1908.) [rice 12s. 6d. net. 

M R. JOHNSON puts before the student of tradi- 

tion a study which, whether or not it be 
accepted in all its details, will be recognised as a 
valuable addition tao our knowledge of the archzo- 
logical remains of our country. It tells us both of 
the means by which these remains have often been 
preserved and of the machinery by which a great 
mass of tradition has been handed down during the 
ages. A monument is protected by a custom, super- 
stition or tradition attached to it, while the much 
frailer life of the custom, superstition or tradition is 
preserved by the continued existence of the monu- 
ment. I[t ts obvious that we have here a most fruitful 
and hitherto largely neglected source of information. 
Even where tradition has obviously gone wrong, the 
point where it has gone wrong and the reasons and 
influence which have caused this deflection are laid 
bare by Mr. Johnson in many cases, and become a 
not unimportant part of his inquiry. We frankly 
confess that, despite objections here and there to 
conclusions wrongly drawn or drawn from authorities 
not of the first order, we are impressed by the cumu- 
lative value of the evidence which Mr. Johnson 
adduces. He is sound on most of the scientific 
problems he deals with, and does not allow his theory 
to master him. 

Mr. Johnson is not always just to his own theory. 
Thus he directs attention to the important fact that 
in the Isle of Man it was believed that to pasture 
sheep on ground which was marked by a stone circle 
would surely bring disease to the flock, and he goes 
on to observe that ‘‘ we call these ideas survivals, and 
thus hide their true character; in their totality they 
indicate, not spasmodic survivals, but continuity of 
development.’? The introduction of the qualification 
“* spasmodic ’’ is here wholly unwarranted. Survival 
is not spasmodic, but continuous, and Mr. Johnson 
not only spoils his own argument, but suggests that 
he does not understand the true significance of Mr. 
Tylor’s admirable term. Again, he is not always 
correct in his evidence. His reference to the so- 
called Boadicea’s tomb at Hampstead is to Mr. Read’s 
ad-iirable excavation of it and the suggestion, quite 
tentative, of its being a tomb of the Bronze age; but 
further research has heen made into this subject, and 
it is now almost certain that this so-called tomb is 
a boundary mark of the Roman period, a botontinus, 
in fact, and the legend attaching it to Boadicea is 
explainable on this origin. We give these examples 
of faulty research or faulty argument, not for the 
purpose of discounting Mr. Johnson’s work, but 
merely to show that even after the exhaustive inquiry 
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he has made and the care with which he has 
marshalled the great mass of facts he has to deal 
with, there is still much to be done; and the much 
to be done confirms Mr. Johnson’s general con- 
clusions. In these two cases correction would mean 
additional evidence entirely of the kind that Mr. John- 
son advances throughout his work. 

The book is usefully, though not elaborately, illus- 
trated, contains full and complete references to 
authorities, and has a good index. Its scope will be 
gathered by the following summary of its contents :— 
the continuity of the ages of Stone and Bronze, racial 
continuity, links between the prehistoric and proto- 
historic ages, traces of the ages of Stone and Bronze 
shown by later implements, stone and bronze in cere- 
monies and superstitions, the later history of the 
megaliths, fairies, mound-treasure and barrow super- 
stitions, the reputed virtues of iron, our oldest in- 
dustry (stone implements), dene holes, linchets, dew 
ponds, incised figures of our challk downs, old roads 
and trackways. 


VACCINE DION IND OPSONIC ACTION. 
Vaccine Therapy and the Opsonic Method of Treat- 


ment. By Dr. R. W. Allen. Second edition. Pp 
xiit2qy. (London: H. K. Lewis, 1908.) Price 
Gis (idl, Mele 


IIS bools will be found exceedingly useful at the 
present time, when vaccine therapy has become 
so popular and in certain fields has achieved such 
brilliant results. According to the author, the hest 
results are, as a rule, obtained only when vaccination 
is carried out under the guidance of the opsonic index, 
but a critical study of his evidence in support of this 
belief will rather lead one to conclude that good results 
have been got in spite of the opsonic index and in 
spite of negative phases. The use of the expression 
‘‘opsoniec method of treatment,’’ forming part of the 
title of the book, must be strongly deprecated. It is 
unscientific, and can appeal only to the undiscriminat- 
ing reader who is unaware of the multiplicity of anti- 
bodies elaborated in response to vaccination. 

The author commences with a summary review of 
current opinion on the nature of opsonic action. He 
believes that the weight of present evidence goes to 
show that opsonie action, like hamolytic action, is 
due to the cooperation of thermostable amboceptor with 
a thermolabile complement. The practical difficulties 
in apsonic technique which must yet be overcome in 
order to do justice to this conception have not, how- 
ever, been touched upon, nor has the author taken 
count of this conception in the interpretation of many 
ot the opsonic results tabulated throughout the book. 
Regarding the site of formation of opsonin, the author 
concludes from his own experiments that this resides 
in the muscle tissues. He adduces in support of this 
view that the opsonic index of muscle plasma from 
an amputated leg was 14 towards various micro- 
organisms. Further, he mentions that a case of tuber- 
cular ulceration which had previously resisted treat- 
ment did well when the tuberculin was “ injected in a 
concentric manner round the area of ulceration.’? We 
are not told whether the tuberculin was injected intra- 
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muscularly, but even if it had been, it would not neees- 
sarily have supported his claim. 

Chapters ii. and iii. deal with the principles involved 
in vaceine therapy and with the determination of the 
opsonic index. The author is so strong a believer in 
the utility of the opsoniec index in diagnosis, prognosis, 
and as a Suide in vaccination that a critical review of 
the subject could not be expected of him, and we do 
not get it. 

The chapters on the methods of obtaining pure 
eultures of infecting micro-organisms and on the pre- 
paration of their corresponding vaecines are well 
executed. Some micro-organisms, however, like the 
bacillus of Friedlander and the Bacillus scptus, receive 
more attention and consideration than is consistent 
with our present knowledge as to the réle played by 
them in disease. 

Naturally a large amount of space is devoted to in- 
fections caused by the tubercle bacillus. As a result 
of his own experienee the author recommends a mix- 
ture of human and bovine tuberculins. The dosage 
apparently differs enormously according to the guides 
followed. These may be clinical symptoms, the 
opsonic index, or common sense. Such multiplication 
of immunisation syctems can only lead to confusion. 

The remaining chapters deal with the application 
of vaccine therapy to many other forms of infection, 
and the results that have hitherto been achieved. 


SCIENCE OUT OF SCHOOL. 
Chambers’s Wonder Books, (1) The Wonder Book of 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By Prof. FE. Ye 
Houston. Pp. x+369. (2) The Wonder Book 
of the Atmosphere. By the same author. Pp. ix+ 
326. (3) Electricity for Young People. By Tudor 
Jenks. Pp. viiit+317. (4) Photography for Young 
People, By the same author. Pp. x+328. (New 
York : Frederick .\. Stokes Co.; London and Edin- 
burgh: W. and R. Chambers, Ltd., 1908.) 
3s. Od. each. . 
HE proper function of books of the type under 
review is to awaken interest in the boys to whom 
they are addressed. This may be aecomplished by 
appealing to the boy’s love of adventure or of 
animals; or the appeal may be to the constructional 
instinet, in which case the book should bring science 
into direct relation with the boy's interests and en- 
vironment, suggesting to him possibilities of experi- 
ment upon his own account. On a higher intellectual 
level we have to deal with the lad who has reached 
a more mature stage of mental development and has 
risen to the height of strictly scientific interests. He 
now desires rerum cognoscere causas, and secks 
knowledge in order to obtain intellectual control of 
natural forces. .\ valuable stage in his cultuge will be 
achieved if at this epoch we can give him an historical 
survey of the growth of scientific discovery. In such 
popular histories it is difficult to avoid excess of 
biography in the earlier portions, and exeess of tech- 
nicality as the present day is approached. Books 
dealing with boys’ hobbies are numeraus, and (we 
are glad to add) often enjoy suecess. Of the higher 
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type of book—spceimens of well-written, untechnical 
scientific literature—there is an undoubted lack to-day. 

The books with which we have now to deal are 
diverse in character and quality, although appearing 
in the same series. Even in a short criticism it will 
be advisable to direct attention to the characteristics of 
books which are likely to fulfil the function of mental 
stimulants. 

(1) Prof. Houston describes a number of volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes. Ilis theme is catastrophe, 
and he succeeds in producing an impressive com- 
pilation of historic disasters due to explosive eruptions 
or to earthquakes of the first magnitude. He is very 
precise in stating dates, and the heights—to the nearest 
foot—of voleanic summits. Our author may be given 
credit for pieturesque descriptions, but it must be 
regretted that he adopts the eataclysmic geology of 
Dana. He even puts forward the abandoned theories 
of “ geological revolutions ’’—with their concomitant 
exterminations of life—as though such views were 
generally held by geologists of the present day! We 
may regard the omission of this or that ‘‘ important 
branch of the subject’? as no real demerit; but we 
must condemn writings likely to implant fundament- 
ally wrong ideas, which will provide much for youthful 
readers to unlearn. 

(2) The subject of the second book in the series 
affords admirable opportunities for suggesting experi- 
ments such as would exercise the constructive instinct 
of his readers. Unfortunately, the opportunity is 
utilised to an extent which is practically negligible. .\ 
very wide range of topics is introduced, and the chapter 
on the Weather Bureau of the United States may be 
commended. Many anecdotes are introduced, but they 
do not suggest, nor would the book as a whole sug- 
gest, any steady advance of human knowledge. Es- 
ception may fairly be taken to many details, and the 
style is not caleulated to promote accurate thinking. 
The author’s aecount of Archimedes is regrettable. 
On such important matters as adiabatic expansion 
and the rise of clouds he betravs an inability to grip 
the essentials of the phenomena he sets out to explain. 

(3) Mr. Tudor Jenks tells the story of mankind's 
acquisition of control over electricity, and in so doing 
gives us a bool full of information—probably too 
full, The first hundred pages contain a considerable 
amount of biographical mutter relating to discoveries 
from Lucretius to Morse. In books intended for boys 
it is wise to introduce biography; but this should be 
done by selecting a few pioneers of science, telling 
the story of their struggles and achievements with 
just so much detail as will give a vivid and realistic 
picture of the men and their surroundings. To do this 
requires the touch of the artist in words; it is not 
to be accomplished by relating long strings of events. 
Still less is it wise to try to tell the story of scientific 
discovery by snippets of information about a multitude 
of minor contributors to its progress. Mr. Jenks has 
been a painstaking student of the history of electricity, 
and has acquired extensive knowledge; our complaint 
is that he has compressed too mueh of this knowledge 
into a book intended for young people. In the latter 
half of the work he shows remarkable skill in con- 
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densing the manifold discoveries of recent years into 
small compass without sacrifice of accuracy. But he 
would have produced a more readable, and, we think, 
more effective book, had he ruthlessly cut out half his 
information, and expanded the other half so as to 
supply a series of more carefully graded explanations. 
-\ vouth who has already made a hobby of electrical- 
instrument making or who has studied the subject 
successfully at school might read ‘ Electricity for 
Young People’ with interest, and in that case he 
would certainly read it with profit. 

(4) In the fourth volume of the series, Mr. Jenks had 
an easier task, since ‘' Photography for Young 
Pcople ” appeals directly to a favourite pursuit. There 
is a gond chance of success for any book of moderate 
price which tells a boy with sufficient clearness the 
methods by which he can succeed in his hobby. In 
this book the young photographer will find good prac- 
tical instructions, and a particularly clear exposition of 
the principles of the art he is striving to master. The 
author is at home alike when dealing with the begin- 
nings of photography and when putting the latest 
discoveries within reach of the young amateur. Tech- 
nical terms are properly treated, i.e. they are not 
evaded, but used after explanations have been given 
in simple language. The acquisition of such terms 
is enjoyed by a boy, and is good for him provided they 
ure made to become part of his mental possessions— 
tools in his mental workshop. [In each of these 
volumes a very fair standard is reached as regards 
illustrations, print, and binding. A plea may be urged 
for yet more copious illustrations in such books, as 
the youthful reader is greatly helped thereby. Both 
(3) and (4) are well indexed. (Gio 18a LDS 


IPDS SIO MICORE STMRCS. 

(1) A Text-book of Sound. By Prof. E. H. Barton. 
Pp. xvit687; illusirations. (london: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 10s. net. 

(2) Traité de Physique. By O. D. Chwolson. 
Translated by E. Davaux. Tome i., fascicule iv. 
-Acoustique. Pp. viit+S73-rog2. (Paris: .\. Her- 
mann, tgo08.} Price & frances. 

{1) [ON ae no branch of physics is so poorly 

represented by text-books as that of sound. 

Between very elementary volumes and Lord Rayleigh's 
masterly treatise very little exists. The former are 
too trivial, while the latter is far too severe for the 
first or second year senior undergraduate. For this 
reason, amongst others, the present volume will be 
received gladly by both teacher and student, for it 
very adequately fills the gap in our expositional 
literature. 

What, then, are the main characteristics of this 
book which confer superiority upon it? In the first 
place, the author does not hesitate to employ the 
elements of the calculus, although in many cases 
geometrical proofs are given as well. We think the 
day is now gone in which it was supposed that a 
student’s undergraduate worl could be carried on 
without reference to the calculus. We know that 
university regulations have in some cases encouraged 
this belief; but teachers have for a long time ignored 
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these restrictions and have freely employed the 
calculus in their demonstrations. We hope that the 
time may come when mathematicians will see their 
way to give an adequate introduction to such methods 
in the first collegiate year. It is possible that some 
matters which are dear to them will need to be post- 
poned until later in order that this may be done. 
The attempt is made, and satisfactorily so, in some 
schools; we hope that this practice will become 
universal. It is true that in some cases an exceed- 
ingly quick and convincing proof of a theorem can 
be obtained by geometrical methods; but, on the other 
hand, the present writer could lay his finger on pages 
of proof, partly algebraic, partly graphical, which 
could all be condensed into a few lines, and which 
have caused endless bother to the students with whom 
he has come in contact. Even in the boolk before us 
the graphical parts are not those which are clearest, 
though we have nothing but praise for the thorough 
way in which those parts are dealt with. 

The second main characteristic is the close connec- 
tion, maintained throughout, between theory and 
experiment. .\ treatise on sound is bound to be some- 
what mathematical; but the author never misses a 
chance of introducing an experimental illustration or 
an account of some experimental verification of a 
theorem proved. 

After a short preliminary survey the bools continues 
with a somewhat long mathematical account of the 
kinematical and dynamical bases of the subject (in- 
cluding a chapter on elasticity). It is, perhaps, in 
this part that a curtailment might have been made. 
The elastic properties of bodies are now usually con- 
sidered under the head of properties of maiter. (By 
the way, is not the method for calculating the velocity 
of sound in a gas which starts by superposing an 
equal but opposite velocity due to Rankine? The 
author seems to imply that it is Rayleigh’s method.) 
We regret that the part devoted both to the theoretical 
and experimental side of diffraction should be so short. 
Dr. Barton probably considers that this should be left 
to be treated in a text-book on light. 

In the third place, we commend this book because 
it rings true to the spirit of research. The author has 
himself contributed in some degree to our knowledge 
of the subject, and he is abreast of the most recent 
work that has been done in connection with it. This 
is very notably the case in the large section which 
deals with musical instruments. Dr. Barton 
specially qualified to deal with this side of the subject. 
The result is that we find here a compendium on the 
physical side of the qualities of musical instruments 
such as we believe cannot be found elsewhere. 

Of recent worl: considered, mention may be made 
of Lord Rayleigh’s work on the perception of sound 
direction, recent considerations in connection with the 
pressure of radiation, modern work on combination 
tones (no mention is made, however, of Barrett and 
Bolas's work on this subject), and the work of Sabine 
and of Marage on architectural acoustics. The last 
item is one in connection with which very little is 
definitely known, and to which research might very 
well be directed. 
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Dr. Barton has copied Lord Rayleigh in eoneluding 
with a section on electrieal oscillations. We have 
never quite understood why this subjeet should be 
treated so fully in a text-book on sound. Some know- 
ledge is, of course, needed in connection with the 
electrical maintenance of vibrations; but the know- 
ledge so required is very mueh more than supplied by 
the theorems given here. 

There are twenty-three pages of questions at the 
end. There are very few misprints in the entire 
book. We notice modulus spelt wrongly twice on 
p. #31, and we believe that it is to W. Gnig, not A. 
Konig, that the explanation of the striated appear- 
ance of the dust in a Kundt's tube should be attributed. 

(2) The second book which heads this review is a 
French translation of a Russian text-book. The 
German translation of the same portion was reviewed 
by us some time ago, and consequently a very brief 
notice will now suffice. To the present translation 
there is a preface by Amagat, and to the eulogistic 
remarks whieh he makes on Chwolson’s treatise we 
would add that we consider the entire text-book to 
be the most satisfactory and complete of any with 
whieh we have met. The present part is, perhaps, 
not the most striking in its superiority; that praise 
must be reserved for the volume on heat and thermo- 
dynamies; but the eritieal judgment which Chwolson 
everywhere exhibits has enabled him to deal with the 
subject of sound in a very masterly way. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 


The Zonal-belt Hypothesis, A New Explanation of 
the Cause of the Ice Ages. By Joseph T. Wheeler. 
Pp. 402. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1908.) Price 2.50 dollars net. 


Tue author of this book has read widely, and the 
latter two-thirds of it, dealing with comparative 
mythology, may be useful on account of the quota- 
tions. The first third is, as Mr. Wheeler shows in his 
historical introduction, a development of an idea sug- 
gested by Tyndall and by several later authors, to the 
effect that a thin ‘‘eanopy”? of a gas, eapable of 
transmitting the luminous heat of the sun, but im- 
pervious to the dark heat-rays radiated back from the 
earth, might have a profound effeet on the general 
climate, 
to time through the fall of rings of matter external to 
the atmosphere. 

The author prefers to regard these rings as 
planetesimal in origin, and the new point introduced 
by him is the possibility that the canopies were re- 
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Such eanopies may have arisen from time | 


solved into belts, thus permitting of strong climatie ° 
zones. It is presumed that each ring, as it approached , 


the earth, would divide and spread away as eanopies | 


towards both poles, where the centrifugal force was 
least. Such a time would be a generally warm one, 
with the production of clouds from evaporated water. 
These elouds would oecur in high levels of the atmo- 
sphere, and would assist the rise of temperature. As 
the canopy aged and became unstable at its edges, it 
moved back towards the equator, leaving ‘ natural 
sun-eontrolled elimatie conditions,’’ i.e. colder ones, 
in its wake (p. 103). The regions under the eanopy 
would remain cloudy and warm. Condensation now 
took place in ‘‘ the middle ground between the pole 
and the canopy belt.’? Here we have all that is needed 
for the produetion of a glacial period. Fluctuations in 
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the position of the edges of the eanopy would account 
for interglacial episodes. The final breaking up of the 
planetesimal belt, and the disappearanee of the accom- 
panying atmospherie cloud-belt, eaused the glaciation 
to invade the whole earth (p. 114). Primitive man 
saw the latest eloud-belts, which originated the myths 
of serpents twined about the earth. 

The gases or planetesimal materials of each original 
belt are held to have been ultimately deposited as 
cosniie dust over the globe, after the manner of Mr. 
H. L. Fairehild’s primitive ** cosmoelasties ” (p. 44). 
“As a eanopy fell a geological age ended, and with 
it its life conditions ’’ (p. 52). A large number of faets 
are ealled in to support the hypothesis, and even the 
size of Carboniferous inseets is said to be an indication 
of a denser atmosphere. When it is suggested (p. 45) 
that the earth that has aecumulated round the ruins 
of Nippur ‘‘ may be in part the wind-blown remnants 
of eosmieal world chaff,’ we feel inelined to appeal 
to geology rather than speeulation; and it is with 
this feeling that we lay down the volume. One of 
the best things in the unfolding of Mr. Wheeler's hypo- 
thesis is the prominence given to the idea that tropical 
heat is quite compatible with an atmosphere of cloudy 
darkness. (Gin ks Me (C 
A Monograph of the British Desmidiaceae. By W. 

West and Dr. G. S. West. Vol. iii. Pp. xv+274; 

31 plates (Ixv.-xev., of which 14 coloured). 

Sixty-fifth year of issue. (London: Printed for 

the Ray Soeiety, 1908.) Price 25s, net. 

Ix notices of the earlier volumes we have had 
occasion to speak very highly of this work, whieh 
deservedly takes a front rank among monographs 
devoted to a single family of plants. The merits so 
conspicuous in these volumes are equally so in this, 
which is devoted entirely to a part of the great genus 
Cosmarium. Beginning with speeies 51, the text 
closes with species 224; but seven additional species 
are figured, although exigencies of space require their 
deseriptions to be held over to vol. iv. A very large 
number of the species have named forms or varie~- 
ties under them. A considerable proportion of these, 
and a few of the species, are new to scienee. The 
references to the literature under each already known 
species and variety are very ample. In diseussing the 
distribution of each, the authors are eareful to ae- 
knowledge the work of others, the names of Roy 
and Bissett oeeurring very frequently, and Archer, 
Cooke, Ralf, and Wills on many pages; but the 
larger part of the whole is the result of the very 
extensive researches among fresh-water algze carried 
out by the authors themselves in many parts of the 
British Islands. The distribution beyond our islands 
is also given, and for some species is extraordinarily 
wide, e.g. C. venustum extends over the northern 
hemisphere, and has also been found in Java, 
Australia, and Paraguay, and several others are also 
dispersed in the fresh waters of almost every part 
of the world where desmids have been sought for. 
Under most of the species important notes direet 
attention to the more distinetive eharaeters, the rela- 
tions to allied forms, whether British or from other 
countries, peeuliarities of habitat, and other eharaeter- 
istics that cannot be introdueed into a systematic 
description, but which are often execedingly helpful. 

Every species and almost every variety and 
‘form ’’ are figured in the plates, wherever possible 
in positions to show the forms and markings or 
sculpture from the different aspects required to give 
a true eoneeption of these characters. The details 
of the cell-wall are always shown in uncoloured, and 
usually the appearance of the living eells in coloured 
figures, all alike being the work of Dr. G. S. West. 
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An inspection of the plates and reference to the text 
show how valuable an aid they afford to the student 
in the recognition of the species. 

The continuation of the work will be looked for 
with desire and hope by all interested in this beautiful 
family of microscopic alge. 


Cultivation. 
(London : 
net, 


Crops, their Characteristics and thetr 
By Primrose McConnell. Pp. xii+115. 
Cassell and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 1s. 


Tue author of this little book is one of the few present- 
day farmers who are also writers, and he has given 
us an admirable account of the crops commonly cul- 
tivated, which cannot fail to be valuable both to the 
agricultural student and the practical man. The first 
two chapters are devoted to the general conditions 
necessary for plant growth, and to those conditions 
which, though not essential, are favourable, and there- 
fore complied with in practice. Then follow descrip- 
tions of the various crops arranged under their agri- 
cultural headings, viz. cereals, pulses, forage crops, 
root crops, and grasses. The last two chapters deal 
respectively with the manuring of crops and with their 
common pests. 

The book is well up to date in practical matters. 
The author notes the growing tendency to depart 
from strict rule in the matter of rotations, and to grow 
whatever pays best at the moment, provided always 
there is a change of crop. He also observes that 
improved methods of cultivation and the use of labour- 
saving machinery have made it possible to grow wheat 
at prices impossible thirty years ago, and he antici- 
pates a revival of wheat cultivation in England. Most 
of those who have studied the problem will agree 
with the author here. 

On the scientific side the author tends to take a 
rather more definite position than the evidence jus- 
tifies, e.g. in his account of nitrification, of the acid 
excreted by roots, and of the reason why certain crops 
require certain manures rather than others; but other- 
wise the book is very free from errors, and can be 
cordially recommended to all interested in the subject. 


The Moths of the British Isles. By Richard South. 
Second Series, comprising the Families Noctuida to 
Hepialidz ; with accurately coloured figures of every 
Species, and many Varieties; also drawings of Eggs, 
Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and Food-plants. Pp. vit 
376; 159 plates, 20 text-figures. (London and New 
York: Frederick Warne and Co., 1908.) Price 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE present volume concludes Mr. South’s excellent 
synopsis of the British Macro-lepidoptera, which occu- 
pies three volumes, one of butterflies and one of 
moths having appeared previously. We have already 
spoken favourably of the earlier volumes, and it is 
now our pleasing duty to say that there is no falling- 
off in the execution of the text and plates of the 
volume before us. Little attempt is made to describe 
the perfect insects; and indeed a good figure is in 
many cases sufficient for the identification of many 
insects; but the range of variation is usually indi- 
cated, and caterpillars, habits and localities are usually 
recorded in detail. As before, we have usually coloured 
figures of moths on one side of a plate, and plain 
ones of caterpillars and chrysalids on the other; but 
sometimes, as in plate 146, which represents 
Zygenidas, we have coloured figures of moths on both 
sides. The figures are usually excellent, but in the 
case of the emeralds they are unsatisfactory, the 
figures comling out rather under-coloured, which we 
suppose is due to some deficiency in the colour- 
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printing. he letterpress is very good and up-to-date, 
but we do not notice on pp. 55 and 56 any reference 
to the two specimens of Thalpochares parva taken by 
Dr. Battersby at Torquay in 1859. 

In conclusion, we may say that English names for 
butterflies and moths, which were always reprobated 
by Stainton, have been coming into general use lately, 
and most of the popular books now issued give them 
equal prominence with the Latin names. W.F.k. 


Les Stations lacustres d’Europe aux Ages de la 
Pierre et du Bronze. By Dr. Robert Munro. French 
edition by Dr. Paul Rodet. Pp. 295. (Paris: 
Schleicher Freres, 1908.) Price r2 francs. 

Tuts is an excellent translation into French of the 

classical work of Dr. Munro on ‘‘ The Lake Dwellings 

of Europe,’’ reviewed in Nature, February 12, 1891. 

The French edition is not so extensive as the original 

work. It deals only with lake dwellings of the Stone 

age and of the Bronze age, the chapters relating to 
lake dwellings of the Iron age, to the terramara of 

North Italy, to the terpen of Holland, and to the 

crannogs of the British Isles being omitted. Several 

valuable additions have, however, been made to the 

French edition which make it a very complete, up-to- 

date compendium of the Stone and Bronze age lake 

dwellings of Europe. Among these additions we note 

a map of the lake dwellings surrounding the Alps 

prepared by M. Adrien de Mortillet, and a map of the 

lake dwellings of Lake Bienne discriminating between 
those of the Stone, Copper, Bronze, and Iron age. 

Paragraphs are added by the translator giving a de- 
scription of discoveries that have been made since 
the date of publication of the original work in 1890. 
It is to be regretted that the translator has not 
brought up to date Perrin’s statistics of bronze 
objects from Lake Bourget. 

An interesting table is given of the analysis of 
bronzes from the lake dwellings, and we note that 
many of them contain small percentages of lead, 
nickle, cobalt, iron, silver, antimony, and zinc. 
These foreign substances may be of some value in 


helping to trace the provenance of the ores used 
by these prehistoric peoples for their metallurgical 
operations. 

Les Progrés récents de UAstronomie, By Prof. P. 


Stroobant. Pp. 98; illustrated. M. 


Hayez, 112 rue de Louvain, 1908.) 

-\EE who are interested in the progress of astronomical 
knowledge should welcome Prof. Stroobant’s most 
useful summary, now issued separately as an extract 
from “ L’Annuaire astronomique de 1|’Observatoire 
royal de Belgique.” 

This small volume is nearly three times the size 
of its predecessor, and contains a résumé ol practically 
all the important astronomical discoveries and advances 
made during the year 1907. In the first section we 
get an account of the solar work, including notes on 
the re-determinations of the sun's rotation period and 
parallax; then follows a summary of the observations 
of the transit of Mercury, which is illustrated by a 
pair of photographs arranged for the stereoscope, a 
duplicate, detachable plate being included to obviate 
the necessity of defacing the book. 

The observations of the planets, of comets, of 
variable and double stars, &c., are also discussed, 
and the book concludes with various notes on such 
subjects as stellar distances, nebule, refraction, and 
the variation of latitude. The section dealing with 
comets is illustrated by two excellent photographs of 
Daniel’s comet, taken by Prof. Wolf at Heidelberg. 

W. E. Rotston. 
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expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous commmunications.] 


Seismograms of the Earthquake of January 23. 


Wirn reference to the article on “ Recent Earthquakes "* 
) Naiure of January 28, the accompanying reeards af 
the earthquake of January 23 may perhaps be of interest. 
These are from negatives printed from the original curves 
taken with the Milne twin-boom seismograph at the new 
magnetic observatory at JIsskdalemuir, Dumfries-shire, of 
which Mr. G. W. Walker is superintendent. 

The interval between the breaks in the curve (not shown 
in the accompanying reproduction) is one hour, and the 
hour mark near the commencement of the earthquake 


Of these two types we may regard the San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906 as an instance of a slip-fuult move- 
ment. The later Valparaiso earthquake, on the other 
hand, would appear to have been due to movement on 
planes of overthrust faulting in an anticline, and this alone 
would account for the greater and more widespread 
devastation witnessed in that case. 

Applying this reasoning to the carthquake of December 
28 last, we should expect to find that the movement was 
of the Valparaiso type, and this receives confirmation from 
the externa] fissuring of the ground at the surface. <A 
reference to Presiwich's geological map of Europe throws 
light at once upon the problem. The Messina Strait is 
seen to be on the axis of an anticlinal flexure, the sea 
being there less than ino fathoms deep. The 100-fathom 
contour is seen to approach the strait at both ends, and 
then to double rather sharply back, especially on the 
Ionian side, while the r1ooo-fathom contour runs in 
approximate parallelism to it, and much nearer to it on 


— | 


corresponds, as 
Sle Salk oltre, (All| 
of both booms 18-65. 
fi Teel ats 

The east-west is clearer than the north-south trace, and 
a short piece of the latter is omitted, as it is not possible 
lo repraduce it with certainty from the negative. 

R. T. GLszepRook. 
The National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, 
Middlesex, February 1. 


nearly as could be ascertained, to 
“, January 23. The natural period 
, and the sensitivity is such that 


15 


The Italian Earthquake. 
Tue able article in Nature af January 7 (p. 277) by 
“R.D. O.,° and the uscful notes appended thereto, have 
no doubt been read with interest by students of physical 
gcology all the world over. I should like to add a few 
remarks, which may perhaps be also found useful. 

Thanks to the masterly teaching of the veteran geologist 
Prof. Suess, of Vienna, first outlined in his smaller 
work, ** Die Entstechung der Alpen,’? and ta the teaching 
of the Swiss school, we have learned in the last two 
decades to trace a clearcr causa) connectian between dis- 
urbances af this sort and the local architectonic structure 
of the lithosphere. ‘The essential factor of such phenomena 
would scem to be the local weakness of the crust, result- 
ing in its vielding, in this area or in that, to variations 
of stress in those potentially molten portions of the litho- 
sphere, which, while practically rigid under the rapid 
rotatory motion af the earth (sce my letter to NATURE, May 
4, %905, on “‘ The Rigidity of the Earth’s Interior ’’), 
exist under planetary pressure at temperatures abave the 


as 


solid-Hquid critical temperature of the mineral masses of 
which they are composed. 
The variatians referred to (whether from cosmic or 


terrestrial causes) compel portions of the overlying crust, 


of course, ta adjust themselyes under the influence of 
gravitation to the ultered mechanical conditions. Such 
adjustments may, and generally do, occur on lines of 


sncient ‘ faulting,’’ and may be classified as positive and 


negative. The former we shovld expect to occur as down- 
1 movements under the direct action af gravitation 
faulting occurs in a svynclinal flexure, the tendency 

J-rock being to sag dawn, and in such cases we 


get a slip-fault movement. On the other hand, where any 
part he force of avity is resolved into tangential 
thrusts on or ir axes of anticlinal flexures, the fault- 
moven re almost bound to be of an overthrust nature. 
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the Ionian side than an the Tyrrhenian side. The tault- 
ing, which Prof. Suess is reported to have sketched in the 
Vienna papers, seems to cut through the Archwan crystal- 
line mass in the north of Calabria, and then to follow its 
western boundary for some distance further south, coin- 
ciding in part with the shore-line. Under the strait itself 
it seems to bifurcate ** in the direction of Etna,’’ aecord- 


ing to Suess, but } would suggest along the southern 
limit of the exposed crystalline mass, which forins the 
high promontory of the Peloritan mountains, since 


Taormina appears to have escaped the effects of the earth- 
quake. The point of bifurcation would be the weakest 
place, and therefore the locality in which the upthrust 
would be most perecptible. If this is admitted, we may 
discern here the true cause of the dval wave which 
swamped the low-lying portions of both Messina and 
Reggio. 

Iurther, the steepness of the submarine gradients on 
the south or Ianian side of the area, as compared with 
those on the Tyrrhenian side, seems to indicate the exist- 
ence, on a moch smaller scale, of conditions which hold 
good in Japan, where the bed of the ocean rapidly descends 
ta the greatest oceanic depth knawn on the Pacific side, 
the "concave side of the ‘* mountain-wave ’’ (Suess), as 
compared with the gradients of the ‘‘ convex side,’’ the 
shallow Sea of Japan. Prof. Suess (one of our greatest 
masters) will therefore perhaps allow me to suggest that 
the seismic movement in the present instance occurred 
rather on or just outside the rim of the disc-like area of 
subsidence which is occupied by the Tyrrhenian Sea, an 
area of which the Lipari Islands with their volcanoes 
mark an incidental fracture-feature (as worked out years 
aga by Judd) rather than the centre. 

In the view here put forward the minor earthquake 
shocks felt a fortnight or so later in the Tuscan region, at 
Ravenna, and other places, would follow as incidents in 
the more complete adjustment of the geologically young 
range of the Apennines to the disturbances of previous 
mechanical equilibrium, caused by the greater disturbance 
on the other side of the Tyrrhenian Sea, which has startled 
the world by its results. The differential results in the 
Messina-Reggio region would seem, further, to be accounted 
for by sidelong movements of the ground due to over- 
thrust faulting, so terrible always in its effect upon build- 
ings badly constructed and erected upon such loose and 
incoherent rock-matcrials as those which constitute the 
Quaternary and later Tertiary strata, upon which the low- 
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lying portions of the ill-fated cities and the Calabrian 
villages once stood. dt is u warning to those who may be 
in any way responsible for rebuilding them. 
A. IRvInG. 
Bishop's Stortford, January 21. 


The Isothermal Layer of the Atmosphere, 


Mr. Dixes makes a happy choice of terms when he 
writes of the isothermal column (NATURE, January 21, 
p. 341). Each of the unrejected traces is interpreted to 


show a more or less isothermal column, and it is by 
mentally piecing together these columns into a sort of 
honeycomb that the miscalled isothermal layer is brought 
into existence. It must not be forgotten that this hypo- 
thetical layer has ua very uneven floor, and that each cell 
in the honeycomb has its own particular temperature. 
This is a complex structure. I certainly think it more 
feasible to ascribe the sudden and sustained minimum in 
the temperature curve, which is the gist of this discussion, 
to some idiosynerasy or limit to which all the instruments, 
foreign as well as native, are subject night and day, and 
on the down as well as the up journey. In your issue of 
january 21 1 referred to the falling density of the air 
current, upon which current the whole experiment depends. 
If the trace shows a uniform temperature during the upper 
9 kilometres of an ascent, there is no escape from the 
conclusion that the temperature of the air has steadily 
fallen to compensate for its tenuity, and if we assume an 
adequate compression of the hydrogen before the rubber 
gives way, there is a further compensation required for 
loss of speed. 

1 shall now endeavour to answer Mr. Dines's points 
by the help of the old-fashioned laws of heat. 

“The isothermal column of air shows just as plainly 
in ascents made after sunset as in those made in the day.”’ 

Yes. Radiation is stronger by day, but radiation and 
convection balance at some point, and the balance, if main- 
tained, means a regular fall of temperature upwards. 

“At night the thermograph must receive some heat by 
radiation from the earth, and lose some by radiation into 
space, but both amounts must be infinitesimal in com- 
parison with that which would be given to it by the sun.” 

Being quite close to the hot planet, and being far below 
the temperature due to such proximity, the balloon, &c., 
will receive more radiation than they emit. The radiation 
from the planet, subtending nearly a hemisphere, will be 
far from infinitesimal compared with that of the sun. 

“That solar radiation in the ordinary conditions is not 
important is proved by the fact that if the balloon bursts, 
and therefore dors not float, it is not possible to say from 
the trace alone if the ascent was by night or by day.” 

If solar radiation cannot be detected on the traces it 
must be because they differ so much tater se. Surely if 
aération is so gond for the thermograph it must be equally 
good for the balloon, and a perfect torrent of warmed air 
must waft an to the instrument during the ascent. 

“There have heen cases in which the balloon did not 
burst, and the temperature at the top reached the freezing 
paint of water.” ( 

This shows an approach to what I call the natural 
temperature of a bady between the sun and a warm planet. 
Of course, the balloon, instrument, &c., would have been 
much hotter out of contact with the cold air which was 
basking in the sunshine at a temperature of about 100° F. 
helow freezing This recalls the question with which I 
hnished my last letter. 

“1 still believe that radiation at night to and from 
the bright metal of the thermograph is so trifling that 
the rate of ascent is of no consequence.” 

The whole apparatus is admirably contrived—let us try 
faithfully to decipher the trace it gives us. The thermo- 
graph is scores of degrees below its natural temperature. 
This argues an intake of heat by absarption of rays, which 
heat is taken by the air current. The current must be 
colder or more rapid at the 20-kilometre level to give the 
traces that are now under discussion. ‘ 

“There is also the fact that the up-trace, where the 
motion is comparatively slow, is identical with the down- 
trace where the motion is rapid.” 
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Mr. Dines has disnensed with a timepicce in many cases. 
Can he speak positively as to the vertical speeds? If it 
is quite clear that the down-speed is greater 1 can only 
suggest that with a parachute the motion is partly lateral, 
te. a gliding motion through the air, which would tend to 
interfere with the draught, as would also the parachute 
acting as a cover to the screen. Perhaps also the para- 
chute subtends a larger angle than the balloon did. 

Summarising the matter, I contend that ‘* isothermal 
layer?’ is a misleading misnomer. 

The basaltic structure of the upper air which is inferred 
from the traces is intrinsically improbable. 

To get the temperature of the air from the trace a 
curve must be drawn on its low-temperature side and 
diverging upwards. 

The result will be a non-isothermal curve. 

The amount of this correction for all currents can be 
determined on the instrument in the laboratory. 

R. F. Hucues. 


The Size of the Leather Turtle. 


As trustworthy weights and measurements of large 
turtles are not often available, the following measurements 
and weight of a leather-back turtle, Sphargis, are sub- 
mitted in the hope of eliciting further data regarding this 
or other species. The total length of the animal, measured 
along the curve from the nose to tail, was 6 feet 10 inches; 
the carapace along the curve, 5 feet 2 inches; the circum- 
ference at the widest part of the carapace, 7 feet 2 inches; 
from tip to tip of front flippers, over the shoulders, 8 feet 
g inches. Weight, a little more than 840 1b., for, when 
on the scales, the tips of the large front flippers rested 
on the ground. This is one of the largest turtles of this 
species that has come under my observation. Another 
specimen that I was able to weigh turned the scales at 
740 Ib. 1B aha SLAEORG, 

Museum of the Brooklyn Institute, Eastern 

Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Moral Superiority among Birds. 


In Nature of January 7 Mr. F. C. Constable describes 
an observation-of the moral superiority of the blue-tit over 
the rebin. This is by no means exceptional. 1 constantly 
observe the same thing from my dining-room window, 
where I have a string stretched across with pieces of 
cocoa-nut and pork-fat attached to it for the tits to feed 
upon. In the cold weather the robins come too, but they 
are never allowed to [eed in company with the blue-tits ; 
they are attacked at once if they venture to hold their 
ground. The long-tailed tits and the cole-tits are much 
less aggressive, and will even give way to the robins. 

Laura D. H. Dvkes. 


23 Vorrs Parl, Mfracombe, February 1. 


KOMEN MED noe ONUSH EP "OF Tit 
CHENG HE SOCIETY. 


Ie our issue of July 9, 1908 (vol. Ixxviil., p. 226), 
we directed attention to the fact that an influen- 
tially signed memorial had been presented to the 
council of the Chemical Society stating that, in the 
opinion of the memorialists, 312 in number, including 
ten past presidents, twelve vice-presidents, and twenty- 
nine members of council, among whom were thirty- 
three Fellows of the Royal Society, and the heads of 
the chemical departments of nearly all the most 
important universities and colleges in the kingdom, 
the time had come when duly qualified women should 
be admitted to the fellowship of the society, and 
praying that the council would take the necessary 
steps to permit of their election. 

The council, having taken the memorial into con- 
sideration, determined to consult the whole body of 
the society, and instructed a committee to prepare 
a statement of reasons for and against the proposal, 
to be submitted, together with the memorial itself, to 
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each fellow, with a view to elicit a definite state- 
ment of his opinion as to the expediency of 
acquiescing in the prayer of the memorial. 

We had occasion at the time to animadvert on the 
manner in which certain members of the couneil, 
and in particular the executive officers of the society, 
allowed their declared hostility to the admission of 
women to the fellowship to get the better of their judg- 
ment and sense of fair play, and we commented on 
the significance of the protest on the part of a large 
majority of the past presidents, which was sent to 
every fellow of the society—-a protest which lost 
nothing of its force by the studied moderation of its 
expression of indignation, 

The result of this referendum was that, by a large 


majority—1o94 for and 642 against—the fellows 
expressed their opinion that the desire of the 
memorialists should be aceeded to, and that duly 


qualified women should be admitted to the full rights 
and privileges of fellowship. 

After having put the society to the expense and 
trouble of a referendum on an issue which was 
definitely stated with all the reasons for and against 
which could be urged, it might have been assumed 
that the council, as a representative body and in its 
fiduciary capacity, would have given heed to the 
expression of opinion which it had _ deliberately 
invited. Certain members of the council were, how- 
ever, determined that nothing of the kind should be 
done. No matter what the size of the majority in 
favour of the admission of women might be, a 
contumacious and recalcitrant element in the minority 
—-a cabal of London chemists, in fact, in no proper 
sense representative of the general feeling of the 
society—set themselves to thwart the wishes of the 
majority of the fellows. The whole business of the 
referendum was thereupon deliberately redueed to a 
fiasco. It was expedient, however, to temporise. The 
size and character of the majority was too significant 
and weighty for it to be treated with too great an 
appearance of contempt, and accordingly it was 
decided to offer such women as the council should 
think fit the privilege of attending the society’s 
meetings, of consulting the society’s library, and of 
purchasing the society’s publications at cost price, but 
to deny them the fellowship. 

This, of course, was not earrying out the mandate 
which the council had received. It was, indeed, in 
flagrant and contumacious opposition to it. It was 
necessary, therefore, to make some show of justifi- 
cation for such a course, and the result was onc ot 
the most remarkable productions in the way of 
excuse, evasion, partial statement and special pleading 
whieh a perverted and not over-scrupulous ingenuity 
could put together. This apologia is published in 
No. 349 of the society’s Proceedings, and will serve 
to make that issue historical. By way of preamble 
it recites, with a chastened sobriety, the results of 
the voting, and then proceeds to state what was 
perfectly well known to the council before they insti- 
tuted the referendum, and should have been stated 
to the fellows on that occasion by those who raised 
objections to the admission of women, that, having 
regard to the state of the law affecting women at 
the time of the granting of the Charter, there might 
be legal difficulties in its interpretation, and that these 
difficulties—if they really existed—might not be 
overcome unless practically the whole of the socicty 
was unanimous in praying for a supplementary or 
amended Charter. It does not state, however, what 
is the fact, that, whatever may be the difficultv as 
regards married women, counsel advised that, in 
the event of the society deciding to admit women, it 
should make the necessary alteration in its bye-laws. 
This advice clearly shows that, in the opinion of 
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| counsel, the society might certainly admit unmarried 


women to the fellowship without serious risk to its 
action being legally challenged, if it were minded to 
do so, at the trifling cost of amending its bye-laws. 

The fact is, there is not a single word in the 
Charter which cither explicitly or implicitly ex- 
cludes women. It has been held, indeed, by legal 
authority that by the very wording of the Charter 
it was clearly contemplated that women might 
possibly become fetlows. Nor is there anything in 
the nature, funetions, or objects of the society as 
defined by its founders which would preclude the 
admission of women. These facts were brought to 
the knowledge of the couneil on the authority of ain 
eminent lawyer, whose written opinion was laid 
before them. But no hint of a _ possible conflict 
of legal opinion is given in the apologia which was 
put forward on behalf of the council, and only that 
particular one is referred to, and only so much of 
it is quoted as serves the purpose of him who 
drafted the argument. ‘The net result of this conflict 
of legal opinion on the mind of the council was that 
it was a case of tot homes, tot sententiae. 

It is obvious that the whole of the apologia put 
forward on behalf of the couneil is simply a dis- 
ingenuous plea of non possumus., 

Every [air-minded person is now convinced that if 
the society is determined to admit duly qualified 
women to its fellowship it can do so without 
troubling itself about its Charter, and with no rislx 
of an injunction against it so long as such women 
fulfil the objeets of the society and are prepared to 
comoly with its laws. [n fact, what it has already 
done in regard to the election of Madame Curie 
as an honorary member it can do in regard to any 
British-born woman as an ordinary fellow. 

But now comes the Nemesis. The council having 
professed their great anxiety concerning the legal 
difficulties they have conjured up, and which, like 
so many lions in the path, they sav confront them, 
proceed to disregard the Charter and propose to 
act in a wholly irregular and unconstitutional way. 
They enact a resolution, indistinguishable, as has 
been said, in form and substance from a_ bye-law, 
and create a special class called ‘‘ Subscribers,’’ in 
no sense differing from that of the associates 
mentioned in the Charter, except that it is restricted 
to women, who are not admitted by the ballot of 
the fellows as are the associates. The difficulty 
of the council is obvious. Although the women 
so admitted are, in effect, associates, to call them 
so would be to give away the whole case. Hence 
the institution of the new grade. This makes con- 
fusion worse confounded. Whilst professing to have 
regard to the Charter, the council deliberately 
ignores or sets aside its provisions. No such reso- 
lution can take effect until it is sanctioned as a 
bye-law by « general mecting. 

The facet is the council, under the direction of 
unwise advisers, have bungled in this business from 
start to finish. ‘The only prudent step they have 
taken was to elicit the general feeling of the fellows. 
Ilaving obtained it, they should have acted loyally 
and in goad faith, and have sought to give effect to 
it. «As it is, they have been led by devious and 
crooked ways from the straight path, with the 
customary result. The position now is as irregular 
as it is inequitable, and as illogical as it is unjust. 
Their plain duty is to retraee their steps and end 
an unseemly episode by ‘doing what common sense, 
reason and justice demand. 

In the meantime, the women concerned have, with 
a wiser instinct than that which has actuated the 
council, declined to accept the invitation to take up 
a position which, in view of its irregularity, would 
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have made themselves and the council ridiculous, and 
would have prejudiced their case as regards the 
fellowship. 

This issue—namely, the position af women chemists 
in regard to a society which professes to have no 
other aims than the promotion of chemistry—is one 
which is bound to be settled in favour of the women. 
Men have no prerogatives as regards the study and 
cultivation of natural knowledge. It is open to 
women, as human beings, to follow its pursuit if 
they are so minded, and they have the same moral 
rights as men to benefit by membership of an 
organisation which has been created to further its 
interests. We admit women to our colleges and 
universities; they worl in our chemical laboratories ; 
they engage themselves in the business of original 
chemical inquiry; we publish their scientific com- 
munications in our journals; and we confer upon 


them our degrees in science. Why, then, should 
the Chemical Society of London be singular in 
refusing to admit them as fellows? That it is 


singular is shown by the fact that even a purely 
professional society—the Institute of Chemistry— 
admits them. The Society of Chemical Industry 
places no obstacle in their way, and they are admitted 
to Continental and American chemical societies. 

The small group of london chemists who have set 
themselves to oppose the wishes of the main body 
of the society have thereby raised an issue which is 
even broader than that which they have sought to 
evade. It is whether, in an essentially democratic 
institution like that of the Chemical Society, the 
will of the majority is to prevail, or whether it is 
to be thwarted by the machinations of a_ self- 
constituted oligarchy which abuses its trust and 
makes use of its opportunities to gratify its personal 
prejudices. Perhaps the general body of the fellows 
will have something to say on this matter at the 
forthcoming general meeting of the society. 


PERTODICITY IN THE SUN AND THE RED 
VARIABLE STARS? 


HE mechanisms of the periodicities of the sun and 
stars are matters still of great obscurity. The 
cyclic change of the sun’s spotted area has long been 
known, indeed can be traced in the early Chinese 
observations. In probable association with this are 
periodicities of facular and floccular areas, and of 
prominence activity. Coronal forms have been shown 
to change in type from point to point of this solar 
cvele, while recent observations of the so-called ‘“ solar 
constant” have shown its intrinsic variability. This 
last also is likely to be periodic. Such intimate first- 
hand knowledge is impossible in the case of the stars. 
Their integrated light changes alone can be examined. 
For variable stars about or below the solar level, 
according to the classifications of Secchi, Lockyer, or 
Pickering, some idea of the details of their variation 
may be obtained by analogy with the sun. In deal- 
ing with the red variable stars this method has been 
followed in the publication under review. This is an 
“Essai d'une Explication du Mécanisme de la Pério- 
dicité dans le Soleil et les Etoiles rouges variables,” 
by A. Brester, Jz, Docteur és Sciences, published by 
the Academy of Science, Amsterdam, 1908. The first 
accounts of the theory have been already reviewed in 
Nature (vol. xxxix., p. 492, and vol. xIvii., pp. 433, 
434). Its main features remain unchanged. The pre- 
sent statement gives it in the light of more recent 
knowledge, amends it in detail, and extends its appli- 
1 ‘Essai d'une Explication du Mé:anisme de la Périodicité dans le 


Soleil et les Etoiles rouges variables.” By A. Brester, Jz, Eerste Sectie. 
Deel ix., No. 6. Pp. 137. (Amsterdam: J. Muller, 1908.) 
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cation, more especially, to the case of red variable 
stars. 

A short preliminary re-statement of the theory is 
perhaps desirable. In the case of the sun there is pus- 
tulated a hot fluid globe made up of concentric layers 
of different substances arranged, more or less, accord- 
ing to their densities, and having angular velocities 
increasing with the depth in the sun. For the stability 
of such a stratification a relatively tranquil sun is 
demanded; such disturbances as are admitted are 
considered as being of the order of fecbleness of ter- 
restrial winds. 

Radiation from the outermost solar layers pro- 
vokes condensation, retarded by exothermic chemical 
action, which, falling as a torrential rain, forms the 
photospheric clouds. If the loss of heat above exceeds 
the gain of heat below the clouds increase in thickness 
and gradually reach lower and lower levels. In their 
descent they leave behind the finer condensed material, 
which serves to explain the loss of solar light at the 
limbs and the “ yellow veil.’’ The extreme brilliance 
of the photospheric clouds is likened to that of an in- 
candescent mantle, the brightness of which seems to be 
associated with some subtle chemical activity. The 
breaks in the photosphere through which the re- 
vaporised clouds ascend constitute the spots, the 
vapours of which, though at least equal in temperature 
to the photospheric clouds, have smaller cmissive 
powers. .An upthrusting of facula: would usually pre- 
cede a spot, which seems to correspond to the latest 
observations, while the facular lag and equatorial 
acceleration of spots would follow from the assumed 
distribution of angular velocity. 

The periodicity of the thickening and sinking of this 
photospheric cloud and its re-conversion into uprising 
vapour, which again condenses at a high level, grows 
in thickness and slowly reaches lower levels once more, 
is obviously too indefinite for mathematical treatment, 
so that the eleven-year cycle and the minor periodicities 
are still only facts of observation. An intensification 
of this clouding up of radiation and an_ increased 
periodic spottiness represent the extension of the theory 
to the red variable stars. ! 

The tranquility and absence of eruptive phenomena, 
which the author regards as essential to his theory, are 
fearlessly imposed. Since the delicately poised strata 
must not be disturhed, the directly observed veloci- 
ties, both on the photosphere, as spot and floccular 
changes, and at the limb, as prominence activities, are 
discredited as movements of matter. .\ transference 
of luminescence serves to explain them. The displace- 
ments of some solar lines indicate, on the principle ol 
Doppler, velocities in the line of ,sight which the 
author holds as ‘‘ impossible and absurd." Since line 
displacements are now known to be produced by other 
agencies, as well as by line-of-sight velocities, 
Doppler’s principle is held to be untrustworthy. The 
invariability of the general Fraunhoferic spectrum is 
adduced as evidence of this photospheric calm, while 
the outermost different angular velocities of some cf 
the solar layers, as indicated in the recent work cf 
Prof. Hale, show, according to the author, that the 
““supposed solar eruptions cannot exist.”’ 

The above is a very brief sketch of the theory which 
in the essay is treated in great detail. A wealth «f 
pertinent quotations and references is brought to its 
support, the collection of which must indeed have been 
a labour of love. 

The parts which exothermic and endothermic 
chemical actions play in the theory are interesting. 
Dissociation, a distinctive solar theory of Sir Norman 
Lockyer, is used in this connection, though the rela- 
tive temperature and the direction of motion in the 
umbrae of spots are the apposite of those given in 
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the sun-spot theory suggested by him. This latter 
theory recent solar work would seem to support. 

While a transference of luminescence might be held 
as sufficient to account for the direct observations of 
apparently high velocities in prominences, it would not 
adequately account for the actual line displacements 
observed, which are so consistently dealt with by 
Doppler’s principle. It is difficult to see why even a 
velocity of 300 miles per second in the outer regions 
of the solar atmosphere is held to be impossible. At 
the lower levels of the photosphere and reversing 
layer such enormous velocities are hardly to be ex- 
pected, though even here the invariability of the spec- 
trum is more apparent than real. Larger solar 
images and greater dispersion show local movements 
of the solar lines unobserved under less favourable 
cenditions. 

The independent rotation of some of the outermost 
solar layers is not vital to any theory, and indeed the 
outermost considered has the highest velocity apart 
from the lack of polar retardation. The existence of 
extensive magnetic fields in the sun due to the rotation 
of ions indicates velocities in excess of that which the 
auther’s theory would allow. The theory, however, 
seems a flexible one, and may provide even for these 
observations. The essay should be found both in- 
teresting and suggestive, though it can hardly carry 
conviction. 

For his painstaking compilation of evidence, for his 
careful discussion of it, and for his daring unortho- 
doxy and consistency, the author deserves full credit. 
In the region of solar theory, during this age of sub- 
atomic physics, many of the grosser explanations and 
less subtle analogies, hitherto sufficient, may have to 
pass. The necessity for an alert and open mind is 
especially great. 


IN IPBIN SURO MIL, (COXON GIRIESS UE 
CHEMISTRY. 

HE seventh International Congress of Chemistry 
will be held in London at the end of May. The 
congress meets every third year, the last mecting 
having been in Rome, and the one previous in Berlin. 
This is the first time that the congress, which is 
under the patronage of the King and the Prince of 
Wales, has been held in this country. Some two 
years ago an organising committee was formed ot 
delegates from twenty societies which have interests 
in connection with chemistry, and also from the 
Chambers of Commerce of London and Manchester. 

There are very few of the important industries which 
are not directly or indirectly indebted to technical 
chemistry for their development and success. Con- 
tinental nations have long recognised this, and the 
congresses which have becn held in the various 
cities of Europe have been well attended. It has 
been felt, also, that the holding of the congresses has 
materially contributed to the progress of the various 
countries by bringing the heads of the firms into 
personal contact with scientific men from all parts of 
the world. 

The congress covers the whole domain of chemistry, 
and is divided up into eleven sections :—(1) analytical 
chemistry, (2) inorganic chemistry and allied indus- 
tries, (3) metallurgy and mining, (4) organic products, 
(4a) colouring substances and their uses, (5) industry 
nd chemistry of sugar, (6) starch industry, (6a) fer- 
mentation, (7) agricultural chemistry, (8) medical 

nistry, (8a) pharmaceutical chemistry, (8b) bromat- 
clogy, (9) photochemistry, (10) electrochemistry and 
physical chemistry, (11) law, political economics, and 
legislation with reference to chemical industries. 

British delegates who have attended these 
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gresses have always been well received and entertained 
in a most hospitable manner. It is hoped and expected 
that we in this country will not be behindhand in 
the welcome which will be extended to our foreign 
confreres. 

The congress will be opened at the Albert Hall, and 
the business part of the proceedings will be held in 
the buildings of the University of London, the Im- 
perial Institute, and the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology at South Kensington. The chief aim 
of the congress is the advancement of scientific know- 
ledge, but beside this, arrangements are being made 
for various gatherings of a social nature, such as a 
banquet at the Crystal Palace, a conversazione at the 
Natural History Museum, and a visit to Windsor 
Castle by special permission of the King. 

In view of the fact that more than 3000 visitors are 
expected to attend the congress, and that it will last 
a whole weels, the expenses will necessarily be heavy. 
Substantial sums have already been received, but in 
order that we may in no way be behind other nations 
in our hospitality, the committee has appealed for 
further help. 


i LT TON WEMOR TERE Wie ewerieNne) 
RES EDR Glen De 

HORTLY after the death of the late Captain 
F. W. Itutton in 1905, steps were taken by the 
Philosophical Institute of Canterbury to establish a 
research fund as a memorial of his many services to 
New Zealand science. The New Zealand Government 
recognised the value of Captain Hutton’s work by 


subsidising the fund to the amount of 3oo/., and a 
total sum of about 660]. was ultimately handed over 
to the New Zealand Institute. 

Of this amount, 1oo/. was set aside for the expenses 
of striking a bronze medal to be known as the Ilutton 
memorial medal. This medal, a photograph of which 
is here reproduced, has been designed by Prof. 
Lantert, and bears an excellent portrait of the late 
Captain Hutton, and on the obverse a_ design 
emblematical of the fauna and flora of New Zealand, 
viz. atuatara (Splenodon punctatus, Gray), prominent 
in the foreground; a kiwi (Apteryx); a cabbage tree 
(Cordyline australis); New Zealand flax bush 
(Phormium tenax), and other New Zealand plants, 
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while geology is represented by a geological hammer 
on some rocks in the foreground, and by a volcano 
in the distance. 

The medal is to be awarded from time to time to 
persons who have made some notable contribution in 
connection with the zoology, botany, and geology of 
New Zealand; save in exceptional circumstances it 
is not to be awarded oftener than once in three years, 
und the recipient must have received the greater part 
of his education in New Zealand, or have resided in 
New Zealand for not less than ten years. 

The remainder of the fund has been invested, and 
the interest on it may be used by the institute [or 
making grants to persons who require assistance in 
connection with researches in New Zealand's natural 
history. : 

Communications with regard to the fund may be 
uddressed to the secretary of the New Zealand Insti- 
tute, Wellington, or to Dr. Chas. Chilton, Canter- 
bury College, who acted as hon. treasurer until the 
lund was handed over to the institute. 


lls 2G IBRO VOILE SIC)... [PIRaS 


‘ 7E have to deplore the death, in his eighty-first 

year, of Wilfrid Hudleston Hudleston, one ol 
the most distinguished of British geologists, whose 
combined knowledge of the main branches of the 
science, palzontological, stratigraphical, petrological 
and chemical, was unsurpassed. 

Born at York, on June 2, 1828, he was the son of 
Dr. John Simpson, of Knaresborough (who married 
Elizabeth Ward, heiress of the Hudlestons of 
Cumberland), and he assumed the name of Hudleston, 
by letters patent, in 1867. 

After receiving education in schools at York and 
Uppingham, he entered St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated B.A. in 1850. His attention 
was directed to geology during his last term at college, 
when he was present at a course of Sedgwick’s 
lectures, but some years elapsed before his interest 
wus concentrated on that subject. The study of 
law had engrossed much of his time, and he was 
called to the Bar in 1853, but never practised. 

Possessed of independent means, he spent the earlier 
years of manhood in travel in various parts of Europe 
and northern Africa. He was ever a keen sportsman, 
und the subject of ornithology attracted him, 
probably through his friendship with the late .\lfred 
Newton, whom he accompanied on a visit to Lapland. 
Thus it was that he became one of the founders 
of the British Ornithologists’ Union; and = on 
Dvcember 9 of last year he attended a special meeting, 
held in the rooms of the Zoological Society, to cele- 
brate the jubilee of the Union, when a gold medal 
was presented to him in honour of the occasion. 

At the age of thirty-four, Mr. Hudleston decided to 
qualify himself for research work in natural science 
by courses of instruction which he undertook at 
I:dinburgh, and afterwards at the Royal College of 
Chemistry in london. [fis ultimate career was deter- 
mined in 1866, when he was introduced to John 
Morris, professor of geology in University College, 
London. An absorbing interest in geology was 
aroused by that enthusiastic and gilted teacher, and 
Mr. Hudleston became a Fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1867, and joined the Geologists’ Association 
in 1571. To the latter body he gave energetic service 
for a number of years, being chosen honorary secre- 
tary in 1874, and president in 1881; and he con- 
ducted a number of notable excursions, his reports 
on which contain much original information. 

The list of his geological publications commences 
in 1872, and among the more important are a series 
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of papers on the Yorkshire Oolites, and others on the 
(aasteropoda of the Oolites, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Geologists’ Association and in the 
Geological Magazine. 

In 1877, in conjunction with the late J. F. Blake, 
he communicated to the Geological Society a memoir 
on * The Corallian Rocks of England,"’ giving full 
particulars of these [ossiliferous strata [rom Dorset 
to Yorkshire. Jt is sufficient to say that this paper 
is to be regarded as one of the geological classics. 

{In 1892, with the cooperation of the late Edward 
Wilson, he published ‘A Catalogue of British 
Jurassic Gasteropoda,"’ a work embodying all the 
critical knowledge of the writers. His chief work, 
one on which he was engaged for more than twenty 
years, was his ‘‘ Monograph on the Gasteropoda of 
the Inferior Oolite,’’ published by the Palawonto- 
graphical Society (1887-1896). : 

Mr. Hudleston, who served for several years as 
secretary of the Geological Society, was elected presi- 
dent in 1892; and he was awarded the Wollaston 
medal in 1897, soon after the completion of his great 
work on the Gasteropoda. 

Apart from his detailed investigations, Mr. 
Hudleston was the author of numerous essays, which 
afford abundant evidence of his shrewd criticism and 
sound judgment, with not a little dry humour. 
Among these articles may be mentioned those on the 
geology of Palestine, on the Tanganyika problem, 
on the eastern margin of the North Atlantic Basin, 
on Indian geology, and on the geological history of 
iron ores. 

Mr. Hudleston was elected a Fellow of the Roval 
Society in 1884. He was one of the founders of the 
Malacological Society, was president of Section C 
of the British .\ssociation at Bristol in 1898, and was 
president at times of several provincial natural 
history societies. In later years, when he acquired 
a country residence at West Holme, near Wareham, in 
Dorset, he took an active part in the proceedings 
of the Dorset Natural History Field Club. He investi- 
gated in detail the structure of Creechbarrow Hill, 
near Wareham, and only last year published an 
important paper on some well-sections in connection 
with the local water-supply. He died at his Dorset 
home on January 29. A biography of him, to which 
we are indebted for many of the above particulars, 
appeared in the Geological Magazine for September, 
1904, accompanied by an excellent portrait and a list 
of publications. Hy Bate 


NOTES. 

Dr. Horack T. Brown, F.R.S., and Sir David Bruce, 
C.B., F.R.S., have been elected members of the 
Athenzeum Club under the provisions of the rule which 
empowers the election of persons ‘‘of distinguished 
eminence in science, literature, the arts, or for public 
services.” 


We learn from the Pioneer Mail that Sir T. H. Hofland, 
{.R.S., director of the Geological Survey of India, may 
be expected to arrive in England on leave during the 
coming summer preparatory to retirement, as he proposes 
to accept the offer of the chair of geology at Manchester 
University vacated by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 

Tue honorary secretaries of the meeting of the British 
Association to be held in Winnipeg from \ugust 25 to 
September 1 of this year are Nic, C. N. Belly Aine 
Sanford Evans (Mayor), Prof. M. A. Parker, and Prof. 


Swale Vincent. The office of the secretaries has been 
organised in the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 


Canada. 
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Str Danie. Morris, K.C.M.G., late Imperial Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for the West Indies, has been 
selected for the newly created office of scientific adviser 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies on agricultural 
matters relating to British possessions in the tropics. 


Mr. R. R. Tartock has been elected president of the 
Society of Public Analysts for the ensuing year. 


Mr. O. J. R. Wowarti has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the British Association in succession to Mr. 
A. Silva White, who recently resigned that office. 


Dr. F. H. Hatcu has been appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Natal to make an examination of the mineral 
resources of the colony, and will shortly proceed to Sonth 
Africa for that purpose. 


A REvTER message from Messina states that a strong 
earthquake shock was [clt there on February 7 at 
9-30 p.m., followed by a slighter one half an hour later. 
Another shock of some violence occurred at 9 a.m. on 
February 8. 


On Thursday next, February 18, Dr. Hans Gadow, 
F.R.S., will begin a course of three lectures at the Royal 
Institution on ‘‘ Problems of Geographical Distribution in 
Mexico.”” The Friday cvening discourse on February 19 
will be delivered by Sir Tlenry Cunynghame on ‘‘ Recent 
Advances in Means of Saving Life in Coal Mines.” 


Tre Turin Academy of Sciences, says La Nature, will 
award in 1911 a prize of 9300 francs, bequeathed by M. 
Bressa, to the man nf science or the inventor of anv 
nationality, who in the period 1907 to 1910 shall have 
made, in the judgment of the Turin Academy, the most 
distinguished and useful discovery, or have produced the 
most celebrated scientific work in some branch of science. 


The second meeting of the Spanish Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which was founded on the 
occasion of the Saragossa Exhibition, will be held at 
Valence next October. According to the Revue scien- 
hfigue, twa meetings will be held in s9rp, one in Spain 
and the other at Tonlouse. Particulars of the meetings 
may be obtained from M. Ricardo Garcia Merat, general 
secretary of the Royal Spanish Society of Sciences, at 
Madrid. 


Tne filth meeting nf the Prehistoric Congress of France 
will be held at Beauvais on July 26-31 next. The first 
three days will be devoted to the discussion of papers, and 
the remaining three to scientific excursions. An exhibitian 
of prehistoric specimens will be held during the meeting. 
All information may be obtained from M. L. Giraux, the 
treasurer to the committee, g bis, avenue Victor-Ilugo, 
a Saint-Mandé (Seine). 


Tue death is announced in Science of Prof. B. H. 
Guilbeau, professor of zoology at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Since 1906 Prof. Guilbeau had been director of 
the Gulf Biologic Station. In summer work at Cornell 
he investigated the froth production of the “ spittle 
insects.”” At the time of his death he had been engaged 
for several months investigating the parasites of Plusia 
brassica, confirming the results of French investigators as 
to the development of many insects from a single egg. 


Tue gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society has 
this year been awarded to Prof. O. Backlund, director of 
the observatory, Pulkowa, Russia, for his researches on 
Encke’s comet. The medal will be presented at the annual 
general meeting of the society on Friday, February 12, 
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when the president, Mr. HW. F. Newall, F.R.S., will give 
un address, setting forth the grounds upon which the 
award has been founded. ‘Yhe Jackson-Gwilt (bronze) 
medal and gift have been awarded to Mr. P, Melotte, for 
his discovery of the cighth satellite of Jupiter. 


Tue following have been elected as officers and council 
of the Royal Microscopical Society for the ensuing year :— 
President, Sir E. Ray lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S.; viee- 
fresidents, Mr. F. J. Cheshire, Rev. W. 1H) Mallinger 
eRe oe ebord North, Pl@ eRe sagen eee ae emes py hese 
treasurer, Mr. W. E. Baxter; secretaries, Dr. R. G. 
Ifebb, Mr. J. W. Gordon; ordinary members of council, 
Mr. I. W. Watson Baker, Mr. A. N. Disney, Dr. J. W. 14. 


Ikyre, Mr. E. WHeron-\llen, Mr. H. G. Plimmer, Mr. 
Thomas 11. Powell, Mr. C. Price-Jones, Mr. P. 1. Radley, 
Mr. Julius Rheinberg, Mr. C. F. Roussclet, Mr. F. 


Shillington Scales, and Mr. D. J. Scourfield. 


Ow Thursday, February 18, there will be a discussion 
at the lLinnean Society on the subject of alternation of 
generations in plants. The discussion will be opened by 
Prof. W. H. Lang, who has just published an article, in 
the New Phytologist for January, on ‘‘.\ Theory of 
Alternation of Generations in Archegoniate Plants based 
upon Ontogeny.’ It is expected that Prof. F. O. Bower, 
Lokeoserrof. J. Bretlind) anmcreyle ik set Cleese 
Oliver i.R:S., Dr. D. HH. Scotti sRess, and Nii em oe 
Yansley will he among those taking part in the discussion, 
which is likely to be of considerable interest, as the sub- 
ject is of fundamental importance to botanical morphology, 
and is one on which botanists have hitherto taken very 
divergent views. 


One of the most puzzling features of the reports of the 
Italian earthquake in the daily papers has been the absence 
of any news from the interior of Aspromonte., A corre- 
spondent to the Hampshire Chrontcle fills this gap with an 
account of the medical expedition which was disputehed 
from Bologna; leaving the cnast towns, this struck into 
the interior, and reached Oppido cight days after the 
earthquake, to find that they were the first, and only, relief 
expedition to reach the communes of Oppido, Scido, and 
Delianuova, where it was found that most of the houses 


had been destroyed and those still standing were un- 
inhabitable. This district was one of the centres of 
destructive violence in 1783, and it is interesting to be 


able to add another to the many analogies between the 
earthquakes of that year and of 1908. 


Ix the issue of Nature for April 209, 1905 (vol. Ixvi., 
p. §95), an account was given of the work of Mr. J. B. 
Millct, of Boston, Massachusetts, on submarine signalting 
by sound, which he described at the annual spring meet- 
ing of that year of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
The recent wreck of the Republic and the subsequent 
events, in which use was made of the method, has brought 
submarine signalling prominently before the public, and 
it is suggested that the Government shonld supply our 
principal lightships with bells. It has been found that 
the bells can be heard usually at a distance of ten miles, 
and sometimes of twelve or fiftcen miles. Ships fitted 
with a receiving apparatus can, by using the telephone 
receiver in the chart room in thick weather, pick up the 
sound from an ordinary bell-buoy which cannot be heard 
by the ear alone. We learn from an article in the Times 
that the lightships which already posscss bells are the 
Royal Soveretgn, Tongue, East Goodwin, and Outer 
Dowsing. Bells are about to be installed on the Outer 
Gubbard, Shambles, Spurn, and Owers lightships. 
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Mr. Quaritcen has forwarded to us a copy of a cata- 
logue of books on natural history, containing many rare 
volumes from the library of a naturalist and collector now 
abroad, and some herbals from that of the ‘ate Lord 
Ambherst of Hackney. 


CoLour-varIATION in some British slugs formed the sub- 
ject of Mr. W. E. Collinge’s presidential address to the 
Conchological Society in October last, the address, of which 
we have been favoured with a copy, being published in the 
Journal of Conchology. Colour-variations of a major and 
a minor type have long been known to occur in the two 
species forming the subject of the investigation, but the 
author is of opinion that even the better-marked varia- 
tions are far less constant than has been hitherto sup- 
posed to be the case, while the minor ones are almost 
endless, and appear of little importance to the naturalist. 


Yo Dr. E. Rey, of Leipzig, we are indebted for a 
separate copy of a preliminary paper from vol. xxxiv. of 
the Ornithologischer Monatschrift, in which are recorded 
the results of an examination of the contents of the 
stomachs of a number of insectivorous birds. The various 
insects (together with other invertebrates) found therein are 
tubulated according to their orders, and in the case of the 
beetles according to their families, those that are harmiess 
being entered in one column and those that are injurious 
in a second, while such as come under neither of these 
headings are assigned a third column. 
of the investigation is to show to what extent insectivorous 
birds are beneficial to the agriculturist, but further ex- 
aminations are essential before definite conclusions can be 
formulated. 

ButtetIn No. 136 of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture is devoted to an article, 
by Mr, O. F. Cook, on methods and causes of evolution. 
The doctrine of evolution is now being made of practical 
use in the solution of problems connected with breeding 
and acclimatisation, and the paper is written to a great 
extent from this point of view. The anthor commits him- 
self to the opinion that ‘‘ evolution is not caused by the 
struggle for existence, nor limited to characters of environ- 
mental fitness. J1armless and even harmful characters may 
be acquired by species in the same way as_ beneficial 
adaptations.’? This is endorsed by Dr. A. G. Bell, who 
communicated the following comment quoted in the letter 
of transmittal :—‘‘ 1, too, entertain the feeling that natural 
selection does not, and cannot, produce new species or 
varicties, or cause modifications of living organisms to 
come into existence. On the contrary, its sole function is 
to prevent evolution. In its action it is destructive merely, 
not constructive—causing death and extinction, not life 
and progression. Death cannot produce life; and though 
natural selection may cause the death of the unfit, it can- 
not produce the fit—far less evolve the fittest. It may 
permit the fit to survive by not killing them off if they 
are already in existence; but it does not bring them into 
existence or cause improvement in them after they have 
once appeared. We must look to other agencies for the 
causes of evolution.”’ 

Tue tenth number, completing the volume for 1908, of 
the Kew Bulletin was issued last month. It contains 
determinations of new plants, chiefly from Africa and 
India, also a letter descriptive of a journey in the Nelson 
district of New Zealand, by Captain A. A. Dorrien-Smith. 
A note on the poisonous plant Rhus toxicodendron, that 
grows either as a shrub or a climber, is intended to re- 
move the confusion, caused by recent inaccurate descrip- 
tions, between the leaves of this plant and of the harm- 
less unrelated plant, Ampelopsis Vettchtt. 
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In the tenth (1908) number of the Kew Bulletin an article 
on the drug cascara sagrada furnished by the bark of two 
American plants, Rhamnus Purshiana and Rhamnus calt- 
fornica, is published with a view to the possible introduc- 
tion of these trees into cultivation on the western coasts 
of the British Isles. The species Purshiana has made 
successful growth at Kew, and a chemical report on the 
bark pronounces the extract made from it to be indis- 
tinguishable from the preduct of American bark. There 
is a difficulty in getting fertile seed which has so far beer 
imported, but where plantations are once formed coppice 
reproduction might be relied on, judging from the abund- 
ance of shoots produced from the stump of a tree cut 
down at Kew. Rhanimnus californica is not recommended 
for cultivation in Great Britain. 


For the inception of the new botanical publication, Zeit- 
schrift fur Botanik, that has been initiated in cireum- 
stances already explained in Nature, the editors have been 
fortunate in securing an original article by Dr. H. Fitting 
on the effect of pollination and other influences on orchid 
flowers. The experiments carried out in Buitenzorg tend 
to show that post-floration changes are not the necessary 
consequence of pollination, although it normally provides 
the stimulus; thus, premature withering of the flowers 
and swelling of the gynostemium can be induced by smear- 
ing the stigma with dead pollen or an extract of pollen 
juice, although growth of the ovary does appear to depend 
upon the formation of the pollen-tube. The number, 
running to about 100 pages, contains also critical notices 
of recent publications, and an index to new literature 
arranged as in the Botanisches Centralblatt, which it 
resembles in form and appearance. 


Tue phytogeographical account of the littoral and alluvial 
districts of Belgium by Prof. J. Massart published in the 
seventh volume of the Recueil de l'Institut botanique Léo 
Evrrera, provides a remarkably comprehensive and attractive 
study of the conditions and associations existing there. 
The author discusses the past history of the region, the 
action of climate and soil, morphological modifications, 
the associations of plants, and the origin of the flora. A 
primary distinction is drawn between the clay soils of the 
estuaries and of the polders—the low-lying lands retained 
by the systeni of dykes—and the sandy soi!s of the dunes. 
The latter are bound with such typical species as Ammo- 
phila arenaria, Carex arenaria, and Eryngium maritimum, 
while Salix repens and Hippophae rhamnoides are dominant 
in the hollows. Occasionally plantations of alders or Scots 
pine are attempted, and in parts crops of potatoes and 
secale are raised. The nature of the associations is well 
shown in the photographs, which, with several charts and 
a list of plants, are published in a separate part. The 
flora differs from the northern littoral floras by the in- 
clusion of calciphilous elements, and resembles the flora 
of the French littoral, with which it shares a southern 
origin, 


(We learn from the North British Agriculturalist of 
January 21 that a new process for sterilising milk has 
been tried at Edinburgh under the superintendence of the 
inventor, Dr. Budde, of Copenhagen. It depends on the 
presence in milk of an enzyme, catalase, which decomposes 
hydrogen peroxide with liberation of oxygen. The milk 
is heated to 120° F., and treated with hydrogen peroxide ; 
after a time the pathogenic organisms are destroyed, and 
the milk is run into sterilised bottles fitted with air-tight 
stoppers, and is then ready for delivery. 


TracneRs in agricultural schools and colleges will 
welcome the set of wall pictures recently issued by Messrs. 
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Macmillan and Co., Ltd., to illustrate various breeds of 
farm animals. Text-books containing sufficiently good 
illustrations to show what is wanted are too costly for 
class work, and photographs are not altogether suitable. 
These pictures are of a good size (30 inches by 20 inches), 
they depict good examples of the breed, and they are 
coloured. The set of six includes the thoroughbred horse, 
the Shire horse, the Shorthorn cow, the Ayrshire cow, 
Lincoln and Southdown sheep, Large White and Berkshire 


pigs. 


Tie Journal of of Sonth Australia for 
November, 1908, contains a short paper on, the poisonous 
properties of the Cape tulip. Two species of this plant 
are found in South .\ustralia, both imported from South 
Mrica: Uomeria miniata, the two-leaved Cape tulip, and 
HE. collina, the one-leaved Cape tulip; the latter is the taller 
and handsomer, and is sometimes cultivated in gardens. 
The experiments recorded show that the plant is poisonous, 
but is carefully avoided by animals that regularly graze 
on land infested with it. There is some danger, however, 
that unimals newly arrived and hungry may eat the plant, 
with serious consequences. 


lericulture 


We have received from Prof. Potter a copy of a paper 
recently published by him in the Journal of Agricultural 
Science, in which he suggests a method not hitherto tried 
for checking parasitic diseases in plants. It is well known 
that the waste products of metabolism, when permitted to 
accumulate beyond a certain stage, are inimical to the 
organism, gradually checking growth and producing results 
which finully prove fatal. By growing a pathogenic 
organism (Pseudomonas destructans) in a culture medium, 
he obtained a toxic solution which, on inoculation into a 
turnip suffering Irom the disease caused by this organism, 
complctely inhibited further progress of the disease. The 
method promises to be distinctly useful in dealing with 
plant diseases. 


Mr. A. R. Horwoop has embodicd the results of an 
investigation, ranging over six vears, of the fossil flora 
of the Leicestershire and south Derbyshire coalfield in a 
pauper read before the Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and published in vol. xil., part ii., of the Trans- 
actions. The main object was to obtain evidence that 
would fix the position of the local Coal-measures in the 
British Carboniferous series. In the case of fossil plants 
such evidence is derived from the general collection rather 
than from any specific types. A few of the recorded species 
are rare, such as Calamocladus lycopodioides and Neuro- 
pteris callosa; also it is interesting to learn that Leicester- 
shire provided the type of Trigonocarpus Parkinsoni, a 
seed that has been assigned to the group of fossil plants 
known as pteridosperms. 


A curious instance of the light which may be thrown 
by anthropology on the system of Egyptian hieroglyphics 
is recorded by Mr. A. M. Blackman in the January issue 
of Man. The symbol representing the word msy, ‘to 
give birth,’’? has been interpreted by Dr. Borchardt in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache (December, 1907) to be 
derived from a fly-flap made of fox skins. Mr. Blackman 


has now found in Nubia that dead foxes are hung over | 


the doors and on the roofs of houses as a charm to protect 
‘he women inmates from malignant influences at the time 
of childbirth. It follows, therefore, that the use of the 
-ymbol derived from a fly-flap was a secondary idea, the 
ss ve conception on which it was based being its use 
as a birth amulet. 
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Tue London County Council is doing useful work in 
popularising the study of anthropology by the issue of a 
series of guides to the collections in the Ilorniman 
Museum, Forest Hill. The last number, entitled ‘*.\ 
Handbook to the Weapons of War and the Chase,"’ is 
the work of Dr. Il. S. Ilarrison, the curator of the 
museum, jis edited by the advisory curator, Dr. A. C. 
Haddon, and is published at the modest price of twopence. 
After a short introduction dealing with the origin and 
primary characteristics of weapons, we have a series of 
articles describing ithe various types, of which those on 
clubs of various kinds, spear-throwers, and the composite 
bow may be specially commended. Unfortunately, only 
two plates are supplied. If the book were issued in a 
better form, with superior illustrations, it might be a 
useful addition to the library of the anthropologist. 

Tue Journal of Hygicne dated November last (viii., 
No. 5), though only just issued, contains an important 
paper by Miss Chick and Dr. Martin on the process of dis- 
infection, in which a number of factors modifying the 
velocity of disinfection is discussed and the conditions neces- 
sary for determining the germicidal power of disinfectants 
and their standardisation detailed. 


Ix a report of the Board of Health, New South Wales, 
which has recently reached us, Dr. Ashburton Thompson 
gives details of an outbreak of plague (the seventh) at 
Sydney in 1907. Forty-seven cases occurred, of which six- 
teen ended fatally. lor some years now the health staff 
has instituted a crusade against the rats, large numbers 
of the rodents being systematically destroyed, and a pro- 
portion of them examined bacteriologically. As in previous 
epidemics, numbers of the rats were found to be infected 
with plague during the epidemic period. In fact, the 
careful investigations of the Sydney Board of Health have 
demonstrated in successive epidemics the close connection 
that exists between plague in rats and plague in man. 


Tue subject of dangerous trades is one which has rightly 
attracted the attention of the public, and a hitherto un- 
suspected source of danger was recently brought to light 
in relation to the carriage and storage of the substance 
known as ferro-silicon. This material is manufactured by 
heating a mixture of iron ore, quartz, coke, and lime in 
an electric furnace, and is used by steel makers as a con- 
venient method for the addition of silicon to certain grades 


of steel. \ cargo of this material was being conveyed 
from Antwerp to Grimsby in December last, and _ five 


Ryssian immigrants in the steerage were found dead in 
the morning, their symptoms suggesting cholera. No 
suspicion of a dangerous cargo existed, and the necessary 
measures of precaution were taken by the Grimsby authori- 
ties. The viscera were sent to the laboratories of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health, and no true cholera organisms 
were discoverable. The subsequent investigations carried 
out by Dr. Dodd, Dr. Ifarris, and Prof. W. R. Smith at 
the laboratory seem to prove beyond question that death 
resulted: from poisonous emanations from the ferro-silicon. 
When dry this substance emits no fumes, but when 
powdered and moistencd fumes were formed, and proved 
fatal within a few hours to animals in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 1t was proved that arseniuretted hydrogen 
is produced in small quantities, but the chief gas evolyed 
is phosphoretted hydrogen, a gas which is so poisonous 
that 0-02 per cent. of it in air is fatal to small animals 
within half an hour. Now that the source of danger is 
known, one can only hope that in the future suitable pre- 
cautions will be taken to prevent the recurrence of fatalities 
similar to those which have led to the discovery of the 
danger. 
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Ti: Meteorological Office has recently published an 
English edition of the report of the meeting of the Inter- 


national Meteorological Committee at Paris in September, 


1907. The consideration of the classification of meteor- 
ological stations, and of the definition in a clear and 
precise manner of the terms used for frozen aqueous 


vapour, referred to the committee by the conference at 
Innsbruck (1905), Was postponed. Among the various sub- 
jects discussed we may mention a proposal of the Rev. L. 
Froc (Zi-ka-wei) for a system of signals for communicating 
to ships the information at present sent to sea-ports, Xc. 
After a long discussion a special commission was appointed 
to report upon the question; the same commission was re- 
yuested to report upon a proposal by Dr. Shaw for uni- 
formity in the scale and projection of marine metcorologicat 
charts. .\fter an exhaustive discussion of questions raised 
hy Dr. Shaw and Mr. Nakamura relating to mean values 
of climatological data, the committee decided to request 
directors of meteorological «ystems to enumerate the publi- 
cations containing such information for long periods for 
their countries. This resulted in the publication in the 
present report of a very valuable appendix giving refer- 
ences to such data. Special commissions were appointed 
to consider proposals for the publication of new isothermal 
charts (Prof. J. Hann) and daily weather reports for the 
whole globe (M. Teisserenc de Bort). Dr. Hellmann's 
proposal that a commission should be appointed to deal 
more especially with the question of wireless telegraphy 


was adopted. Dr. Shaw and Dr. Hellmann were re- 
spectively clected president and secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee in place of MM. Mascart and 
Hildebrandsson. Reports of commissions on_ terrestrial 


magnetism, xztronauties, and solar physics are printed in 
the appendices. . 


A PAPER on 2 practical method for the improvement of 
existing railway curves was read by Mr. W. H. Shortt at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers on January 12. The 
subject-matter comprises methods for the introduction of 
transition curves for connecting straight lines with circular 
curves, and also for connecting reversed curves at the 
reversal of curvature. The paper should be of service in 
pointing out the scarcity of such relieving curves on exist- 
ing lines in this country, a defect which leads to damage 
of both line and rolling stock, and also contributes in no 
sinall degree to the discomfort of the travelling public. 


Tir claims of the propeller problem are advanced by 
Mr. J. Hamilton Gibson in an article on the efficiency of 
murine engines and propellers in the Engineer of 
January 29. The power developed by marine turbine 
machinery is measured by application of a torsionmeter, 
by means of which the angle of twist of a measured length 
of the propeller shaft is ascertained and taken as a measure 
of the torque passing through the shaft. The necessity of 
calibrating the shaft on which the instrument is to be 
used is shown from the results of experiments on appar- 
ently identical shafts, in which the value of the modulus of 
rigidity was found to vary [rom 11,500,000 Ib. to 
32,500,000 lb. per square inch, a variation which would 
introduce an error of nearly 9 per cent. had the same valuc 
of the modulus been assumed for all. Mr. Gibson has had 
great experience with torsionmeters, and makes some 
useful recommendations. Torsionmeter shafts should be 
periodically re-calibrated. The torque in  turbine-driven 
shalts is found to be remarkably steady, consequently there 
is but small interference in the torsionmeter readings due 
to torsional oscillations of such shafts. Methods of obtain- 
ing the zero reading are described; this should be done at 
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the commencement of each trial. Data obtained from 
iorsionmeter trials point to a marked inefficiency of the 
small high-speed turbine-driven propeller as compared with 
the large low-speed piston-driven screw, and Mr. Gibson 
suggests the need for a trustworthy thrust indicator which 
would indicate the amount of compression on the shalt, and 
thus enable turbine-driven propellers to be compared direct 
with piston-driven screws. Experiments on multiple-bladed 
propellers are also suggested, the analogy of modern wind- 
mills, fans such as the Sirocco, and many vaned water 
turbines being cited. Meanwhile, trial-trip data alone are 
available until some public-spirited firm takes upon itself 
the responsibility and cost of carrying out experiments on 
full-sized propellers. 


Tur Physikalische Zeitschrift for January 15 reproduces 
an address by Prof. M. Planck to the science students at 
the University of Leyden on the unity of natural philo- 
sophy, in which he dealt mainly with the recent tendencies 
of theoretical physics, and pointed out how marked had 
been the absorption by electrodynamics of branches of the 
subject formerly distinct. In his own field of work he 
dwelt at length on the greater precision which had been 
introduced into the study of thermodynamics by the reduc- 
tion by the late Prof. Boltzmann of the idea of entropy to 
that of probability. From this, since the entropy of two 
independent systems is the sum of their separate entropies, 
while the probability of the two systems is the product of 
their separate probabilities, it follows that the entropy of 
a system js proportional to the logarithm of its probability. 
Finally, Prof. Planck pointed out the directions in which 
future advances wil! be made, and predicted much dis- 
cussion of these fundamental questions, for, as he said, 
“theorists are many and paper is patient.” He pleaded 
above all for conscientiousness in self-criticism and avoid- 
ance of personalities in the controversies which must arise. 


We have received from Messrs. W. and J. George a 
new simplified form of burette stand, which they designate 
the W.J. Burette Stand. It consists of a stout upright 
fastened to the usual form of base, both of which are of 
teak, The upright, of wood, has two permanently fixed 
arms, which are 9 inches apart. The arms are placed 
directly above each other, and are slotted so that a buretie 
can easily pass into them. In order to hold the burette in 
position the wood at the sides of the slots is counter- 
sunk in the form of a ring about half-way down its thick- 
ness. To fix the burette in position two circular rubber 
bands are placed over it at such a distance apart that they 
will just rest upon the counter-sunk part of the arms. 
There are no screws to turn or get out of order, and by 
simply slipping the burette between the slots it [alls into 
position without any further adjustment. For elementary 
students this is certainly a very simple stand, and one 
which cannot get out of order. The stand was invented 
and patented by the Rev. A. Wentworth Jones. 


Messrs. JAEGER AND VON STEINWEMR have recently com- 
pleted at the Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt, 
Charlottenburg, an exhaustive research on the silver volta- 
meter, in connection with which comparisons of Weston 
normal cells have also been made (Zettschrift fiir Instru- 
mentenkunde, November and December, 1908). These 
two experimenters have arrived at the following con- 
clusions :—(1) The weight of silver deposited in the volta- 
meter does not, within the errors of experiment, depend 
on whether the Rayleigh form or the Richards modifica- 
tion is employed. The absolute measurements show a 
difference of 1 part in 10,000, but it was not possible to 
find a measurable difference in the exact relative measure- 
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ments. (2) By displacing the air during electrolysis with 
a neutral gas (nitrogen) no appreciable difference was 
observed in the weight of silver deposited; this is in agree- 
ment with the recent measurements made at the National 
Physical Laboratory, and contrary to the older measure- 
ments of most of the earlier observers. (3) The value found 
in the course of this research for the Weston normal cell, 
in terms of the international ohm and international ampere, 
agrees in a most satisfactory manner with the same results 
of the Reichsanstalt in 1908, and shows a satisfactory 
agreement with the recently published results of the 
National Physical Laboratory. 


Tue explanation of the clectrical and thermal! properties 
of metals as duc to the existence of freely moving electrons 
in the intervals between the molecules of the metal 
has been a favourite theme with physicists for the last 
ten years since Prof. Riccke first published his theory. 
Although most of the theories have succeeded in giving 
properties for the metals in general agreement with the 
results of experiment, the quantitative agreement has not 
been all that could be desired. In particular, the quotient 
of the electrical and thermaf conductivities, which has 
throughout been a favourite quantity with regard to which 
theory and experiment were compared, has, according to 
the theories, been a simpler function of the temperature 
than experiment has proved it to be. In No. 13 of the 
Verhandlungen der deutschen physitkalischen Gesellschaft 
for t90o8 Prof. P. Gruner, of Berne, suggests a modifi- 
cation of the theory of Prof. Lorentz which will do some- 
thing to remove this objection. The negative electrons 
alone are supposed to be in motion, and when one impinges 
on a neutral mnfecule with sufficient velocity it is sup- 
posed to be capable of expelling an clectron from the 
molecule, and when it impinges on a positive molecule 
with the requisite gentleness it may combine with the 
molecule. Since the critical velocities can be chosen at 
will, it is evident that Prof. Gruner’s theory admits of a 
closer fit between theory and experiment than has hitherto 
been possible. 


Tne general report on the operations of the Survey of 
India administered under the Government of India during 
1906-7 has been received. The report was prepared under 
the direction of Colonel F. B. Longe, R.E., Surveyor- 
General of India. We notice that the scale on which 
field surveys are to be executed and the larger scale 
standard maps published has been decided. The general 
scale of survey is to be 1 inch=1 mile, but reserved forests 
and special areas will be surveyed on the scale 2 inches= 
1 mile if required. The general scale for publication wilt 
be 1 inch=1 mile. Among special observations carried 
out during the vear under review may be mentioned those 
in connection with the gravimetric survey. The deflection 
of the plumb-line was determined at eleven stations in 
Kathiawdr and round the Gulf of Cambay, and the values 
obtained were in accordance with the general character 
of the deftections in Rajputana. Pendulum observations to 
determine the variation in the valuc of gravity were made 
at twelve stations in the neighbourhood of the Himalayas 
and of the Siwaliks, and on or near the Great Arc. The 
general character of the variations found was in accord- 
ance with expectation, but local anomalies of considerable 
amount were also disclosed. The results obtained have 
heen found to agree with those obtained by Prof. Hecker 
in 1903. The magnetic survey was extended during the 
year into Burma and Assam. The systematic observations 
of Himalayan peuks in connection with the problem of 
refraction were continued, and though the results aré of 
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great interest many more are required before definite con- 
clusions can be drawn. The total out-turn of detailed 
topographical and forest surveys on all scales was at the 
time of the report 25,740 square miles, against 23,312 
square miles of similar surveys during the previous year. 
Yhe total area triangulated and traversed for survey pur- 
poses was 31,851 and 1684 square miles 
against 27,134 for the previous year. 


respectively, 


Messrs. Bowes anp Bowes, of Cambridge, have just 
issued their latest catalogue of books on pure and applied 
inathematics, dealing more particularly with books pub- 
lished in the nineteenth century. 


Pror. J. Perry's well-known work on ‘‘ Applied 
Mechanics "' has been translated into German by Herr 
Rudolf Schick. ‘* Angewandte Mechanik ’' is published by 
the firm of Teubner, of Leipzig and Berlin, at the price of 
18 marks, 


Four new volumes in the Philosophische Bibliothek 
published by the Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, Leipzig, have 
been received. No, 28 deals with Descartes’s principles 
of philosophy, and is edited by Dr. .\. Buchenau; some of 
the Emperor Julian’s philosophical works, transtated and 
explained by Iferr R. Asmus, form No. 116; a critical 
analysis of Schleiermacher’s ‘* Weihnachtsfeier,’’ by Herr 
H. Mulert, appears as No. 117; and No. 118 is an 
“ Einfiihrung in die Erkenntnistheorie,’? by Prof. A. Messer. 


Hatt have published a third 
edition of Mr. Frederick Hovenden’s book, ‘‘ What is 
Life? or Where are we? What are we? Whence did 
we come? And whither do we go?’’ The first issue of 
the work was reviewed in Nature for Aprif 7, 1898 (vol. 
Ivii., p. 535), and it is sufficient to say that the present 
edition has been revised in the light of the progress made 
since the publication of the last edition, and an appendix 
has been added. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND 


Tue Johns Hopkins University Circular for December, 
1908, takes the form of a memorial volume to the late 
President D. C. Gilman, first president of the Johns 
lopkins University, who ruled its destinies from 1876 to 
igoi1. The circular contains the impressive and appreci- 
ative addresses, delivered at the in memoriam services held 
fast November at the University, by the present president, 
Dr. Ira Remsen, many of the University administrators 
and professors, and by Dr. James Bryce, our Ambassador 
at Washington. Numerous letters eulogising the late presi- 
dent received by President Remsen are included, an article 
from the Nation, and a biographical sketch. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


WaterR-varour Lines IN THE Sun-srot SpectRuM.—In a 
paper read before the Dublin meeting of the British 
Association, and again in No. §, vol. xxvili., of the Astro- 
physical Journal, Father Cortie directed attention to certain 
water-vapour lines in the solar spectrum: which appear to 
become intensificd in the spot spectrum. Examining 
ninety-one lines in the region D, to A 5953-386, sixty-four, 
or 70-3 per cent., of which are due to water vapour, he 
found that of the sixty-four, twenty-nine, or 45 per cent., 
are affected in the spectrum of the spot cither as widened 
or darkened lines. An examination of Hale's map showed 
that sixteen of these twenty-nine lines were also shown 
there as widened or darkened. 

On this evidence Father Cortie suggested that steam 
may exist in the regions of sun-spots, and supported the 
suggestion by Mr. E. E. Brook’s statement that he found 
the presence of water vapour essential for the laboratory 
production of Fowler’s magnesium hydride bands, bands 
which are a prominent feature of the spot spectrum. 
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In No. 40b of the Observatory (p. 101, February) Mr. 
Evershed discusses the sume subject from the observations 
made at the Kodaikanal Observatory. Dealing with the 
water-vapour lines of intensity 1 or more given by Row- 
land between A 5850 and A 6000, seventy in all, he finds 
that thirteen are not shown on his plates, forty-two are 
absolutely unaffected, seven arc weakened, and eight are 
strengthened. Of the latter, four are only doubtfully 
strengthened; in two the strengthening is shown to be 
due to close titanium companions, and two are decidedly 
darkened. Mr. Evershed concludes that the weight of 
cvidence is against the probability of the existence of steam 
in sun-spots, but, in commenting on this conclusion, Father 
Cortie points out that the conditions of observation at 
Stonyhurst and Kodaikanal were dissimilar, that the water- 
vapour lines recorded as strengthened at both places still! 
have to be accounted for, and that the collateral evidence 
from the laboratory must also be taken into account. 


Tne SpectRUM axp Form oF Comer Morenouse.—The 
‘strophystcal Journal for January (No. 1, vol. xxix.) con- 
tains three papers dealing with Morchouse’s comet, 1908c. 
In the first of these Prof. Frost and Mr. Parkhurst 
describe and discuss two series of spectrograms taken with 
objective-prism or with slit spectrographs, respectively, at 
the Yerkes Observatory. As the seale of the spectra is in 
each case very small, 118 to Hé covers about 3 mm., the 
wave-lengths are only approximate, but comparisons with 
the hydrogen lines in the spectrum of Vega, taken on the 
same plate with the ‘‘ slit ’’ spectra, permitted the recog- 
nition of several of the cometary condensations. 

The results differ from those previously published by 
MM. Pluvinel and Baldet in that the Yerkes observers 
find the third and fourth ‘‘ carbon ”’ (hydrocarbon?) bands, 
whilst the Juvisy observers did not. Again, the CN band 
at A 4216 could not be detected on the Yerkes spectro- 
grams, whereas the Juvisy observers found that cyanogen 
was fully represented; both sets of observations agree on 
the absence of continuous spectrum, but are not in agree- 
ment in the matter of the wave-lengths of the bands. On 
the other hand, the Yerkes wave-lengths agree with those 
of MM. Deslandres and Bernard, but the latter were 
unable to identify the ‘‘ carbon ’’ bands, and they found a 
continuous spectrum on all their plates. 

A study of the relative intensities of the spectra of the 
head and of the streamers leads to some important results. 
First, of the monochromatic images of the head, those at 
AA 471 and 388 are strong, but no corresponding tail 
images are shown, or are very weak, thus indicating that 
the matter producing these radiations is mainly confined 
to the comet’s head. Again, the tails diverging at 
different angles are shown in the same monochromatic 
images, thus indicating that they are composed of the 
same materials, 

The second paper is by Prof. Barnard, and in it he 
describes his latest photographs of the comet. The changes 
in form which occurred in the tail strengthen his belief 
that the ejected matter met with resisting media, probably 
meteor swarms, in space. i i 

Spectrograms, obtained with a slit spectragraph at the 
Lick Observatory, are described by Prof. Campbell and 
Dr. S. Albrecht in the third paper. They recognise the 
different edges of the third and fourth carbon and the 
first and third cyanogen bands, but the second cyanogen 
band is missing. Unknnwn lines at AA 3913, 4002, 4022, 
4255, 4276, 4549, and 4570 are also shown on the spectro- 
grams, and it is suggested that the last six may be related 
bands, similar to those nf cyanogen, due to some substance 
as vet unknown terrestrially. 


PARALLAX OF 23 H_ CaMELoparpaLis.—From a_photo- 
graphic investigation, Herr Gustaf Stromberg finds that 
the parallax of 23 H Camelopardalis is = +07-127, 
x= —o0"-010, with probable errors of +0053 and 
+0"-057 respectively, where y is the relative correction 
af the aberration constant. These values were obtained by 
the measurement and discussion of twenty-eight plates 
taken between October, 19034, and April, tq08, twenty- 
three being employed for the estimation of the difference 
in right ascension and twenty-five for that in declination 
(Astronomische Nachrichten, Nn. 4295, p. 366). 
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THe STARS OF THE ¢ AND ac SUBDIVISIONS IN THE MAURY 
SpecTRAL CLAssiFIcATION.—In No. 4290 of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten Herr E. Ilertzsprung discusses the 
distance, distribution, and probable general characteristics 
of the stars which in Miss Maury’s classification of the 
“* Spectra of Bright Stars’’ (Harvard) are placed in the 
subdivisions c and ac. From the discussion of their proper 
motions, parallaxes, &c., the author finds, among other 
conclusions, that these stars, among which many of the 
brightest stars in the heavens are included, are generally 
at a greater distance and intrinsically brighter than those 
of the other groups. 


TuE STARS SURROUNDING 59 CyGnt.—No. 25 of the Con- 
tributions from the Observatory of Columbia University 
contains the measures of the Rutherfurd photographs of 
stars surrounding 59 Cygni. The measures are discussed 
by Prof. Jacoby, and in the final catalogue the positions 
(1875-0), magnitudes, &c., are given for forty-six stars. 


Errors OF Dousie-staR Measures.—In Nos. 4298-9 of 
the dAstronomische Nachrichten (pp. 17-39, January 22) 
Dr. H. E. Lau discusses the systematic errors of double- 
star measures, and gives in detail the peculiar errors of 
a large number of well-known observers. In each case a 
brief note gives the mean probable crror at different 
distances and in position-angle; the magnitude equation 
of each observer is also discussed. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS. 


Present Posttton. 


INCE the position of railway electrification was last 
reviewed in these columns, a number of important 
developments have taken place on the Continent and in 
America. In England the conversion of steam lines has 
been slower than was anticipated. On the Continent, how- 
ever, its spread has been quite as rapid as was expected 
by any but the too optimistic. 

Electrification may be considered under practically the 
same heads as railways themselves. hat is to say, the 
problem is quite different according to whether the appli- 
cation be to main line, suburban, or purely urban traffic, 
while the handling of goods traffic introduces an additional 
consideration. ’ 

As regards the advantages of electricity for handling 
urban traffic there is practically no longer any discussion. 
Thus most ol the purely urban systems in the great capitals 
of the world, such as the tubes, District, and Metropolitan 
Railways in London, the Metropolitan in Paris, the sub- 
ways in New York, and the railways in Berlin and 
Chicago, so far as they are self-contained, are now elec- 
trically worked, steam where previously in use having 
been replaced. d 

As regards suburban lines, especially where this is 
carried over fines which are also used for main-line traffic, 
the process has not been carried so far. There are, of 
course, plenty of instances where the conversion has taken 
place both in the neighbourhood of great capitals and in 
less populous districts. Thus in London the Harrow ex- 
tension of the Metropolitan and portions of the Great 
AVestern and South-Western now use electricity. In New 
Vork the New York Central and the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford lines are now working electrically, 
and the Pennsylvania tunnels are being rapidly equipped. 
In Chicaga the Illinois Central is now considering the 
electrification of a large number of suburban lines, while 
an extension of electric working to most of the suburban 


| lines in the Berlin district will probably take place before 


long. In Melbourne the Railway Commissioners have 
recently had before them the whole question of converting 
their suburban system, upwards of 200 miles, to electric 
working. In London, however, the application of electric 
working to the suburban sections of the great main lines 
has made little progress. The Brighton Company has 
been engaged for some years in converting a portion of its 
suburban system between Victoria and London Bridge, and 
the result of that experiment, both financially and technic- 
ally, will doubtless have its result upon the other com- 
panies. A trial trip was made a few days ago. 
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‘Lhere are two principal factors, however, which have 
somewhat lessened the urgency of the  electrificution 
problem on London suburban fines. 


Suburban Congestion. 


.\ few years ago the principal trouble from which the 
London suburban railways were suffering was the conges- 
lion at their termini, and enormous sums of money were 
onsequently spent on enlarging these termini and in- 
creasing the facilities tor handling suburban traffic. Since 
that time, however, suburban traffic has received a_ set- 
back. Although the provision of new facilities, such as 
tubes and the conversion of horse tramways to clectricity, 
has undoubtedly created a very large new traitic, it has 
also abstracted a large amount of traffic from the older 
railways, and by that much has lessened the congestion 
at their termini. Now it is a recognised fact that the 
adoption of electric traction is not, as a rule, justified 
upon the grounds of reducing working expenses alone. It 
is true that it usually enables working expenses to be re- 
duced a> compared with steam working, but the saving is 
seldom, if ever, sufficicnt to pay for the capital charges 


on the new expenditure involved, and to iustily these 
additional traffic is required. This additional traffic may 
or may not be obtainable. In the case of the North- 


Eastern Railway, in that of the Liverpool and Southport 
lines, und in that of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way additional traffic has been obtained, but it remains 
to be seen, in view of the growing competition of electric 
tramways and motor omnibuses, whether sufficient 
additional trathe can be obtained upon the other {f.ondon 
suburban lines, like those now being converted by the 
Brighton Company, for instance. 

Vake the North London Railway, the rcecipts of which 
show a steady diminution. Electrification has been more 
than onee mooted, and even considered, but never, we 
believe, seriously investigated by the board; such _pre- 
liminary and superticial investigations as have been made 
have, it is believed, pointed to the fact that the cost of 
converting the lines would not be justified, at Jeast at 
present, by the extra traffic obtainable; whether a com- 
plete investigation by an expert competent to decide upon 


the commercial as well as the technical aspects would 
show a different result is a moot point. It may be, of 
course, done when the Euston ta Watford line is com- 


pleted, and electricity is adopted on a part of the North- 
Western system, in view of the intimate relations exist- 
ing between these two companies. Many of those who 
are most expericnced in this question believe that it would 
materially assist the Jatter to stem the steady reductions 
in receipts which have now been taking place for years, 
while the difficulty of hauling “‘ foreign’ trains over the 
system, which Lord Rathmore has mentioned, is one which 
has been surmounted without difficulty at the other end 
of the ** Outer Circle,’ where the North-Western trains 
were until recently hauled from Earl's Court to the 
Mansian House by clectric locomotives. 


Direct Current and Single-phase. 


In spite of the differences of opinion between experts as 
1o the relative merits of the different systems of electric 
traction in use, especially those of the dircct-current and 
single-phase systems, cach of which is in reality suited 
to a different set of conditions, the real problem of electrifi- 
cation at the present time is a commercial ane. The fact 
that in the past the electrical experts have been apt to 
lay stress upon the technical side, and have in some cases 
devoted less attention and study to the purely commercial 
side than it warranted, has undoubtedly made an un- 
favourable impression upon the railway director and busi- 
ness man. The engineer of the old school was primarily 
educated with the idea of designing and carrving out 
undertakings which would work. Only since the beginning 
of the present century has it been fully grasped that the 
“ngincer, and more especially the electrical engineer, whose 
opinion is to be worth paving for is the one who can make 
1 trustworthy report upon whether the undertaking will 
pay. 

The growing importance of this aspect of the question 
is strikingly illustrated in one of the latest reports upon 
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ciectric traction, that which the Railway Commissioners 
of Victoria have recently made public. The keynote of 
this whole report is whether the application of electric 
traction to the system under discussion is financially 
justified, and, in the second place only, to determine the 
best means of applying electric traction if it be justifiable. 

More and more it is becoming realised in the railway 
world that a considerable proportion of the traffic which 
has been diverted from the railways to tramways and 
omnibuscs is traffic which these latter are more fitted to 
carry. This diversion of traffic can often be stopped, and 
in some cases, as has happened on the Tyne, for instance, 
some of it can even be regained; but in the main, electrifi- 
cation, to be justified, must create fresh traffic, usually 
that of eight to ten or twelve miles, which is rather beyond 
the profitable radius of a suburban tramway. Given 
sufficient inducement to the season-tickct holders, the ten- 
to fifteen-mile suburban traffic in the neighbourhood of 
provincial towns, and the fifteen- to twenty-five mile traffic 
in the neighbourhood of london, is capable of very con- 
siderable expansion. The movement of the daily bread- 
winner to even greater distances from his work is a 
steadily growing one. 

There is, of course, in addition to this, usnally a con- 
siderable saving in operating cxpenses even with the same 
train mileage. When, as is always found advisable, the 
train mileage after electrification is increased, the reduc- 
tion in the working expenses per train mile is very con- 
siderable. 

There is another cause lessening the urgency of London 
suburban electrification, and that is the reduction in main- 
line trains now being effected as the result of working 
agrecments, which makes suburban working easier. 


The Financial Question. 


The Victorian rcport already referred to shows very 
clearly and typically the kind of financial change which 
may be expected to be produced by electrification. This 
system is a considerable one, with a track mileage of more 
than 200 and a very dense trattic. The expenses per 
train mile are 18-gd. with steam, and would be riod, wiih 
electric traction. The total operating expenses with elec- 
tric traction for the whole suburban system is 27,6271. 
per annum less than with steam, but when the interest 
on the new capital outlay is added, the total cost of 
operating would be 44,7q1l. more than with steam. 
Against this, however, is to be put the additional revenue 
derived from the improved service, and it is shown that 
the final result would be a balance in favour of electrifica- 
fian. For some reason or other the figures appear to be 
based upon a traffic increase of only 5 per cent. as the 
result of clectrification. Why such an exceptionally low 
figure is taken is not explained, for it is pretty certain 
from the experience of the District Railway, the North- 
Eastern Railway, the Manhattan Elevated, and, in fact, 
almost every system which has been converted, that a very 
much greater increase than this will certainly result. 

In addition to the decrease in the suburban traffics, and 
consequently the terminal congestion, existing a few years 
ago, the railway companies with termini in London have 
felt some hesitation owing to the introduction of the single- 


phase system. The direct-current system which is used 
on the Underground and for the majority of heavy 


suburban electric traction schemes is not now the only one 
possible. 

’ The single-phase system, which is being adopted by the 
Brighton Company, and which is used on the lines of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Company, offers 
certain advantages over direct current, especially where the 
ultimate extension of electric traction to main lines is 
possible. It is, however, more expensive to install, 
assuming the same degree of security and workmanship, 
needs heavier rojling-stock, and a greater expenditure of 
current, 

These two causes, together with the natural objection to 
raising money at the present time and to the desire to 
wait and see whether the Brighton experiment turns out 
successful, both financially and technically, have made the 
question of electrification in the London district fall into 
abeyance at present. At the same time, it must not be 
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supposed that the single-phase system is untried. There 
are in Europe more than thirty different railways, portions 
of which are now in operation or under construction by 
single-phase current, aggregating in all more than 850 
niles, while in America there are nearly 1000 miles of 
railways being so operated. Some of these, however, are 
not heavy electric railways, but interurban electric rail- 
ways laid down for clectric working from the start. Tence 
before long it should be possible to obtain ample experi- 
ence of the results of single-phase working. Some of these 
systems are of considerable length. Thus the Prussian 
State Railway will have 112 miles electrically worked, 
while the Berlin Stadt and Ring Railway will have 36b 
miles, and in America the Spokane Inland Railway Com- 
pany has 115 miles. 
Choice of System. 

Many engineers und railway men have unfortunately 
adopted an attitude of partisanship on this, a question 
which should be considered primarily on its merits in each 
particular case. It is quite absurd to generalise and say 
that the single-phase or the direct-current system is the 
better. Each has its own field, each is excellent and 
dvsirable under its own set of conditions, and only those 
who have studied all the conditions in each particular case 
can say which is the best scheme to adopt financially. 

As regards main-line working pure and simple, engineers 
have not yet decided quite as to the best systems of doing 
it, neither are railway men entirely satisfied as to the 
financial advisability of converting main-line working ; but 
for heavy working under special conditions electrification 
is being more and more considered. Thus the Grand 
Trunk Railway has recently equipped the St. Clair Tunnel 
for electric working, an installation which is notable as 
being the heaviest railway service in the world handled 
by electricity. Trains weighing 1000 tons are hauled from 
one end of the tunnel to the other, about two miles, at a 
minimum speed of ten miles per hour on a gradient of 1 
in 50. 
York, by which the Pennsylvania Company will obtain 
access to Manhattan Island itself, are also being electrically 
equipped for the haulage of main-linc Pennsylvania trains, 
which are naturally of great weight. A project of a some- 
what similar character is that which the Great Northern 
Railroad of America is considering in connection with the 
electrification of a new section of line over the Rockies, 
where the three-phase svstem, which has been a good deal 
used in Italy and Switzerland, is likely to be adopted. 

Thus it will be seen that there is plenty being done in 
electrification work. Tt is to be regretted, however, that 


actual financial results, especially operating costs, have 
been very sparingly published. While it is Iknown that 
the North-Eastern Railway Company, for instance, has 


been well satisfied with the results of the traftic obtained 
on its Tynemouth lines, and whife the traffics an the 
District and Metropolitan Railways are now beginning to 
show steady improvement as the result of electrification, 
the actual balance-shect of expenses and receipis has not 
been made public. .\ number of preliminary figures re- 
garding the New York Centra! lines have been published, 
but they were hardly complete enough and the result of too 
recent work to be of much value. While as regards 
engineering experience there is a free interchange of ideas 
between the different makers and the various engineers 
concerned, there ts less of this as regards traffic receipts. 
It is to be hoped that ere long it will be possible 
for thase responsible far the management of lines which 
are being electrically warked in this country to make 
public some of the results they have obtained for the 
benefit of thase wha are stilf considering the question. 


THE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSMISSION 
WRITING. 


“THE advent of the telewriter should obviate the mis- 
takes and misunderstandings which so commonly 
occur in business messages transmitted by telephone, and 
should save the repetition worl now necessary owing 10 
messages having to be confirmed by letter. 
The telewriter consists of a transmitter and receiver. 
The message to be sent is written in pencil on a roll of 
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pauper attached to the transmitter, and is exactly repro- 
duced in pen and ink on the distant receiver. The pencil 
at the transmitter is fixed at the junction of two jointed 
rods, which are connected to each of two shafts, and 
communicate a rotary movement to them. These shafts in 
turn move contact pieces, which cause a variation of voltage 
in two electrical circuits. These circuits control two. 
moving coils suspended in an electromagnetic field in the 
receiver, and the jointed rods connected to these coils 
actuate the pen which reproduces the writing—or message 
—on a roll of paper at the receiver. 

Thus any motion of the pencil at the transmitte: is re- 
solved into two component movements, which cause a 
variation of the positions of the moving coils at the 
receiver. These coils, actuating the two levers to which 


the receiving pen is attached, reproduce the motions of 
the pencil at the transmitter. 

When the paper available for writing on at the trans- 
mitter has been used up, it is fed forward mechanically 
which at the 


by pulling a lever, same time causes a: 


Telewriter Transmitter and Receiver arranged with Telephone and 
Departmental Eachange. 


current to be sent through both lines and operates a relay 
which actuates the paper in the receiver proportionately. 

Before starting to send a message, a button is pressed 
on the transmitter, and this automatically ensures the 
lever at she receiving end being in the proper position for 
the instrument to receive a message. The receiving pen— 
before contact is made by the pencil on the transmitter— 
repos(s in an ink-well, and this ensures that plenty of ink 
is always obtainable. The telewriter also fitted with 
a telephone, and communication can be held by either 
method over the same lines, but not simultaneously. 

An advantage of the telewriter over the telephone is 
that, should the person rung up be out, the message can 
be written and will await his return. No operator is 
necessary to receive the messages, and so long as the rolf 
of paper in the receiver lasts, so long can messages be 
received. 

The ordinary telephone wires are all that is necessary 
for the operation of the telewriter, the power being 


is 
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obtained [rom cither batteries or the central station supply. 
Buth direct current and alternating currents can be used, 
but in the latter case a rectifier must be placed in circuit, 

Messages can be sent to practically any number of tele- 
writers from one transmitter, thus assuring the same 
message being received simultaneously on the various 
receivers. 

‘The Postmaster-General has granted a licence for twenty- 
one years to the Telewriter Syndicate, and alter 1911, 
when the National Telephone Company's licence expires, 
the Telewriter Syndicate will Operate its own system and 
establish telewriter exchanges, paying royalties for the 
same. These lines will be independent of the Post Office 
telephones, but will be leased from the Post Office, and 
tclephonic communication in addition is to be a sine qua 
non on all these lines. 
_ At present the telewriter is established chicfly on private 
lines, and is working satisfactorily in many large ware- 
houses, stores, and offices, but messages and sketches have 
been successfully sent from London to Manchester over the 
Post Office telephone trunk lines, which were used, by 
permission, for the experiment. Arrangements and special 
instruments are now being made with the view of sending 


similar messages over the existing trunk telephone line 
from London to Paris. 


SOME ENTOMOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


A MONG recent papers on entomology in serials with 

which we have been favoured, special reference may 
be made to one by Mr. P. I. Calvert on the dragon-flies 
(Odonata) of Mexico and Central America, published in 
the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia for October last. This paper, which is mainly 
based on the article by the same authur in the Biologia 
Centrali Americana, forms an important contribution to 
the study of insect-launas generally, and treats in great 
detail of the relationships of the group under consideration. 
It is assumed—and_ probably correetly—that the adult 
insects do not wander far frum the haunts of their aquatic 
larva:, but until this is definitely ascertained the generalisa- 
tions, as the author points out, must be regarded as more 
or less provisional. 

To the sixth part of vul. vy. of the Annals of the South 
African Museum Mr. L. Peringuey contributes a seventh 
instalment of his account of the coleopterous fauna of the 
country, dealing in this instance with considerably more 
than one hundred species and several genera described as 
new. The paper, which is illustrated by two monochrome 
plates, is of a purely taxonomic character, with the descrip- 
tions in Latin. 
_ An addition to our knowledge of the 
is furnished by Mr. G. Okajima in vol. 
the Bulletin of the College of Agriculture of the Imperial 
University of Tokio. This paper is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of three new species of Trichosiphum, a genus founded 
so recently as 1906 for the reception of another Japanese 
representative of the group. To the same issue this author 
contributes a more generally interesting paper, namely, 
One on the structure of the aphid antennae. These antennie 
are composed of not more than six joints, of which the 
third and Jater ones (especially the third) usually hear 
sensory pits. For their distal portion the name 

flagellum ”’ is adopted. It is found that, as regards 
minor characters, the antenna present specific differences 
which harmonise well with the various groups into which 
the family has been divided. 

In a third paper in the serial last cited Mr. T. Mivake 
gives a list of Japanese Panerpide, together with descrip- 
tions of ten new species of the type-genus, all of which 
are illustrated in an accompanying plate. All the new 
species, which display the general type of colouring 
characteristic of these elegant insects, agree with the other 
Japanese members of the group in regard to a peculiarity 
im one part of the wing-venation. : 

Under the title of Indian Forest Memoirs, the Govern- 
ment of India has commenced the issue of a new quarto 
serial, intended for the publication of the more important 
results of the investigations of the Imperial Forest Re- 
Search Institute. The publication of Indian Forest 
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Kecords is to be continued for minor papers, and the two 
serials are to constitute the Forest Zoology Series. The 
first part of the Memoirs is devoted to an account, by 
Mr. E. P. Stebbing, of some undescribed Scolytida of 
economic importance from the Indian region. Until 
recently, very littke was known with regard to the Indian 
representatives of this group of bark-boring beetles, and 
searcely anything of their life-histories and food-plants. 
It is now ascertained that the Scolytidz are of very con- 
siderable importance to the Indian forester, this being 
specially the case as regards the great coniferous forests 
of the Himalaya. Other species, referable to the genus 
Sphezrotrypes, are, however, detrimental to the sal-forests 
and other broad-leaved timber-trees. In the present 
memoir Mr. Stebbing describes three new species of the 
last-enamed genus, five of Polygraphus, and two of 
Dryocetes. Among the species of Sphzrotrypes, one, 
S. assamensis, infests the sal-timber of Assam and eastern 
Bengal, and a second, S. quercyi, the oaks of Kumaun. 

The -Angolese tiger-beetles of the subfamily Cicindelinze 
form the subject of an article by Messrs. F. Creighton 
Wellman and W. Hlorn in the Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for November, 1908. 
Angola, it appears, is divisible into three distinct physical 
regions, namely, lowlands, mountainous slopes, and high 
plateau, the climate of the second of these being cooler 
and moister than that of the first, although not to the 
same degree as the third. Each of these areas has its 
own special tiger-beetle fauna, that of the middle zone 
possessing the largest number of species. 

In this place reference may be made to investigations 
undertaken in Cornell University by Mr. B. H. Guilbeau, 
of which the results are published in the American 
Naturalist for December, 1908, as to the mode in which 
the ‘*‘cuckoo-spit insects’? (Cercopida) secrete the foam 
in which they are envcloped. By cleansing the nymphs 
from the investing froth, it has been ascertained that 
the fluid issues from the anal aperture, and is converted 
into froth by periodical removals of the tip of the abdo- 
men, which is re-introduced holding cach time a bubble 
of air. Viscosity is imparted to the fluid by the seeretion 
of the glands of Batelli. 

In conclusion, brie! mention may be made of an interest- 
ing article, by Mr. A. Il. Swinton, on the vocal and 
instrumental music of insects, the first instalment of which 
appears in the January number of the Zoologist, 


TALE (CHAIRG IES SO NGSEOIN ee 
ee ratio of the charges of ions in liquids to those pro- 
duced by various methods in gases is a factor that 
enters into many investigations connected with mulecular 
theories, so that it is of importance that the connection 
between these charges should be investigated by some 
accurate method. 

The simple relations that hold between the charges of 
jons in liquids can be easily deduced from the theory of 
electrolytic conduction. It follows immediately from deter- 
minations of the elcctrochemical equivalents that the charge 
on any ion in a liquid is either equal to that on a hydrogen 
atom or an exact multiple of it. No method has been 
devised for determining this charge directly, but the value 
of nxe, the product of the number of molecules in a cubic 
centimetre of a gas at standard pressure and temperature 
(15° C.) and the charge e expressed in electrostatic unts, is 
uccurately known, and is approximately 1-23 x 101°. 

In gases it is possible to obtain a rough estimate of 
the charge on an ion. The method of determining the 
charge, which requires a cloud to be formed in the gas, 
was given by the present writer (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 
vol. ix., part v., February, 1897), and was first applied 
to the ions in newly prepared gases. The same principle 
was subsequently used by Sir J. J. Thomson and Prof. 
H. A. Wilson in determining the charges on ions pro- 
duced by RGntgen rays, ultra-violet light, and radio-active 
substances (J. J. Thomson, ‘* Conduction of Electricity 
through Gases ’’), The numbers obtained for e in electro- 
static units range from 3x10-'° to gx10~-'°, but an 


1 Based upon papers by Prof. J. S. Townsend, F.R.S., and Mr. Haselfoot, 
communicated to the Royal Society January and November, 1903. 
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accurute estimate of any of the charges has not been 
obtained owing to the difficulties of experimenting with 
the clouds. As no trustworthy ' independent estimates have 
been made of n, the value of the product »xe for guscous 
ions cun only be obtained by this method within wide 
limits differing by a factor of 10 or 20. It cannot, there- 
fore, be muintained that the direct determination of e in 
gases leads to any trustworthy information as to the 
simple relations that hold between the charges on the ions. 

A more accurate comparison of the charges on the 
various kinds of ions can be obtained from determinations 
of the rate of diffusion of ions in gases and the velocity 
under an electric force. \With this object in view, the 
rates of diffusion produced by various methods in gases 
were determined, and it was shown that the value of 
nxe for negative ions in guses agreed within 10 per cent. 
or 15 per cent. with the value for monovalent ions in 
liquids, and the value for positive ions in gases was some- 
what larger (J. S. Townsend, ‘ Diffusion of [ons in 
Gases,’’ Phil. ‘Trans., vol. cxciii., "1899, and vol. cxcv., 
1900). The probable error in the numbers obtained is 
ubout 10 per cent. or 12 per cent., so that it is desirable 
to know more definitely if all these charges are cxact 
niultiples of the sume atomic quantity, as it is a question 
of fundamental importance. 

The problem of the determination of nxe for gases has 
been again undertaken, and a simple experiment has been 
devised whereby the exact value of »xe can be immediately 
deduced from the ratio of the charges acquired by two 
conductors under special conditions. The method is ex- 
plained in a paper in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
vol. Ixxx., January, 1908, and two papers recently com- 
municated (November, 1908) contain further experiments 
by the present writer on ions produced by Réntgen rays, 
and an investigation by Mr. Haselfoot of the ions produced 
by radio-active substances. 

The principle of the method consists in finding the extent 
to which a uniform stream of ions having a_ circular 
cross-sectional area, S, opens out as the fons travel a given 
distance under a known electromotive force. For this 
purpose three plates, .\, B, and C, are arranged parallel 
to each other, the middle plate, 18, and the lower plate, C, 
having each a circular aperture cut through its centre. A 
disc, D, is fixed in the aperture of the plate C, so that the 
surfaces of the disc and surrounding plate are in the same 
plane, the disc being a little smaller than aperture in 
order to insulate it from the plate. The area of the hole 
S in the middle plate B is equal to the area of the disc 
tlus half the air-gap between the disc and the plate C. 
The plates A and B are connected to suitable numbers of 
accumulators so as to maintain the same uniform field 
above and below the middle plate B. The plate C and 
disc D are insulated, and each maintained at zern poten- 
tial by a special form of induction balance, which gives 
the charges acquired simultancously by the dise D and 
plate C. The gas in the space between A and B is ionised 
by Rontgen rays or by radin-active substances, and a 
uniform stream of inns passes through the aperture in 
the middle plate. The ions travel to the lower plate under 
the uniform electric ficld, and the stream opens out by 
diffusion, so that same of the ions g, arrive on the disc 
D, and the rest q, arrive on the plate C. The ratio g,/q. 
is found accurately by means of the induction balance, and 
the value of »xe may be obtained from the ratin. The 
equation connecting xe and the ratin n,/1, is somewhat 
complicated, and it would be impossible to explain in a 
short space how the connection between these quantities 
is found, but it may be stated that a complete solution of 
the problem can be obtained in a series of Besscl’s 
functions. 

The experiments have been made with different farces 
and pressures, and it has been found that the value af 
nxXe for negative ions is in all cases within 3 per cent. or 
4 per cent. of the value 1-23x10'; under conditions where 
the greatest accuracy can be obtained the results are in 
tloser agreement with this number. 

For positive ions the value nf nxe depends on the nature 

1 Prof. Perrin has recently announced a new method of determining x 
which gives trustworthy results. The number # comes to 2X 10! and corre: 


soonds to ao atomic charge 41X10". (Jean Perrin, Comftes rendus, 
October s, 1908). 
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of the radiation, With non-penctrating secondary rays 
from a polished metal surface the value obtained was 
r2ox1o!, and for penetrating rays from a_ tarnished 
surface, or a surface covered with a thin layer of vaseline, 
larger values were obtained, the greatest being 2-4x OMe. 


‘Thus the negative ions have always a charge which is 
exactly equal to the charge on a monovalent ion in a 
liquid electrolyte, and the positive ions have either a 


single or a double charge, the number of cither kind in 
a conducting gas depending on the nature of the radiation. 

The values of xe for positive and negutive ions pro- 
duced by the a and f rays from radio-active substances 
are both approximately 1-23 x 10!°. 

In addition to the above results, « notable effect of 
small truces of moisture on the motion of negative ions 
wus observed. When the gas is very dry the negative 
ions move as if they were very small particles, but when 
a small amount of moisture is admitted the mass of the 
negative ion is greatly increased, and obeys the saine 
laws of diffusion as the positive ions. The motion of the 
positive ions under similar conditions is not affected by 
the dryness of the gas. Joun S. TOwNSEND. 


METEOROLOGICAL CHARIS OF THE 
INDIAN OCEAN. 


HE Indian Ocean is claiming at the present time a 
large share of the attention of meteorological offices. 
Recent issues of Nature have contained notices of meteor- 
ological charts for this area issued by the Meteorological 
Department of the Government of India and by the 
Meteorological Institute of the Netherlands (Nature, vol. 
Ixxviii., pp. 169, 487). The present charts are prepared by 
the Deutsche Seewarte. In area they exceed considerably 
those referred to above, for they embrace the region 
between latitudes 30° N. and 50° S., and longitudes 18° E. 
(Cape Town) and 158° E. The Australian waters and the 
eastern margin of the Pacific Ocean are thus included, 
while special inset charts extend the area northwards to 
include the Yellow Sea and the Sca of Japan. To deal 
effectively with the results, a scale of approximately 6 mm. 
to one degree at the equator has been selected, and in 
consequence an inconveniently large size of page, viz. 
30 inches by 27 inches, has had to be adopted. 

The preparation of the results has occupied five years. 
The meteorological information has been abstracted mainly 
from the log-books of German vessels, but we are glad 
to note that, in addition, use has been made of all avail- 
able published information. The arrangement of the data 
on the charts, of which there is one for each month, is 
similar to that adopted on the charts for the Atlantic 
Ocean issued by the Seewarte. Conspicuous blue wind 
roses show for each square of 5° the percentage frequency 
of calms and of winds from cach of sixteen directions. 
The mean wind force for each direction, on the Beaufort 
scale, is indicated by the number of barbs on the wind 
arrows. Small but distinct black arrows give the direc- 
tions of surface currents, with the average and the maxi- 
mum observed displacement in nautical miles per day. 
Special attention has been devoted to a critical examina- 
tion of the current data, and several interesting articles 
on the subject appear on the backs of the charts. A state- 
ment of the number of observations on which each wind 
and current arrow is based would have been welcomed by 
students. 

In addition, each chart gives the tracks for steam and 
sailing vessels, the normal paths of hurricanes, the fre- 
quency of fog and ice, and the lines of equal magnetic 
declination. The region of easterly variation is dis- 
tinguished by a special tint. The text printed over the 
land areas gives, in addition to the necessary explanations, 
a brief summary of the weather conditions of cach month, 
with special reference to the frequency of hurricanes, 

On the back of each chart we find four smaller maps, 
giving the annual change of magnetic variation, the 
average air temperature over sea and land, the average 
temperature of the surface water, and the average baro- 
metric pressure. In connection with the latter, we miss 

1 Deutsche Seewar'e, Monatskarten fiir den indischen Ozean. (Hamburg 
Eckardt und Messtorff, n.d.) 
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an account of the diurnal variation of pressure, which is 
so important in the tropics. The only reference to this 
phenomenon is contained, incidentally, in an article on 
rules for handling the ship in hurricanes, given on the 
back of the chart for December. 

The remaining space on the backs of the charts is utilised 
to the full. On several of them detailed information is 
given of the systems of storm signals used in the area 
covered by the charts. Others give particulars of the time- 
signal stations. Numerous fully illustrated articles give 
particulars of meteorological events of special interest, 
such as the Hong Kong typhoon of September 18, 1906, 
and other famous hurricanes. In addition, we have a 
number of monographs on all manner of subjects of interest 
to the sailor and the meteorologist. Among them we 
mention specially one on the prevalence of easterly winds 
to the south of latitude 50° S. 

We congratulate the Seewarte on the completion of so 
important and arduous a piece of work, which is sure to 
prove of the utmost value both to sailors and students. 


THE FILTRATION AND PURIFICATION OF 
sIGE I (OMS IPC TILING SICTMBIL © 


(| REAT progress has been made in recent times in the 

appliances for purifying water. It is no longer 
necessary to go to distant uplands for a pure and palatable 
supply. By the methods of treating ordinary river water, 
carrying possibly hundreds of objectinnable germs per c.c., 
drinking water is now being prepared from the lower 
reaches of the Thames and of many Continental rivers as 
wholesome as can be obtained from the mountains of 
Wales or af Scotland. So great has been the activity of 
scientific workers in this field that a new and complex 
branch of technology may be said to have come into 
existence. 

With reference to sources of supply, water companies 
should not place too much reliance on the innocuousness 
of supplies drawn from country districts. Water-courses 
und reservoirs should be protected fram the intrusion of 
harmful matters, and the adjacent ground should be fenced 
off and planted. Special precautions are needful for pre- 
venting the ingress of impuritics to wells and bore-holes, 
and where pollutian occurs the origin of the same may be 
detected by suitable experiments. Storage reservoirs are 
a useful adjunct to a purifying plant, even when not re- 
quired for conserving the supply, and it has been proved 
by the researches of Dr. Ilouston that the bacteria af 
enteric practically all disappear fram impounded water in 
two or three days. Still, as it appears that even here the 
survival of the fittest holds good, and that a few germs 
live on for weeks. water undertakers are not relieved from 
the duty of further treating the supply. Sedimentation 
pracceds more or less rapidly in stagnant reservoirs, but it 
has been found at the Paris installations that effective 
precipitation can be secured by running the water in 
channels, with frequent changes of direction. Thus space 
is economised. 

Discussing the retention of bacteria in filler beds, the 
lecturer directed particular attention to the functions of 
the filtering skin. It appears that in the finishing filter 
at Bedford, which is fed by a sprinkler, no skin is formed 
at the surface, because the water does not rest there. It 
sinks at once into the sand, and at a depth of about an 
inch and a half a slimy growth is easily perceptible on 
the grains, and this possibly serves the same purpose as 
the network of algoid grawths bedecking the open sand 
beds. There are five distinct ways in which the sand bed 
Operates in eliminating impurities, but what jis most 
important in the operation of these beds js the circum- 
stance that, after cleaning, a considerable time must elapse 
hefore the purifying agencies come into effective action. 
Water managers should have the means of finding out 
when the effluent is pure, and in order to do this thev 
‘ust rely on bacteriological analyses. This is the method 
adopted on the Continent. Unfortunately, it is generally 
neglected here, and it is a matter of chance in too many 

1 Abstract of a naper by Mr. John Don selected by the Council of the 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers for the first award of the ‘* Water 
Arbitration Prize,” 1908, and read before the Institution on January 15. 
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cases whether there may or may not be dangerous germs 
passing through. Chemical analyses alone cannot reveal 
whether the filtrate is wholesome or not. The amount of 
nitrogen present as nitrate and nitrite is important enough, 
but analysts should not rely on this as the chief criterion 
for determining the purity of a sample. 


Fine Silica. Sand: and Grit 
for Final Filtradion 


one 


£0 4 fas. 42 
Waste _.-*%ks Draw 


Fic. 1.—Compressed Air and Oxidising Waterworks Filter (Candy). 


Recently many mechanical appliances have been brought 
into use for the purification of water, and among these 
the Jewell filter is largely used in America. <\ precipitate 
of sulphate of alumina forms an efficient skin within a 
short time after cleaning, and thus there is a great saving 
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Fic 2—Sketch of Ozonising Apparatus (Howard-Bridge) Scale about ,/.. 
Action of the Apparatus :—As the raw walter passes down the pipe @ it 
draws the unabsorbed ozone by way of the tube J from the chamber ¢. 
Freshly ozonised air is also drawn into the current from the ozoniser 
through the pipe x. After traversing the vertical pipes, the water is 
caused to pass round a series of baffle plates 4, and finally flowing under 
the recess at @ it reaches the outlet. 


of time. The water also passes through the filtering 
layers forty times mare quickly than it does in the open 
sand filter, but the effluent, subjected to every test, proves 
to be of a high degree of purity. In Britain, Mather and 
Platt’s and Bell’s filters are of similar construction, and 
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have like advantages. Very fine work is done by the 
Candy filter, which dispenses with precipitants, and owes 
its efficiency to oxidium, a substance with properties akin 
to those of spongy platinum. Cheapness in working is a 
feature of this installation (Fig. 1), and the effluent is 
certified by the highest authority to be excellent. 

Great interest has been taken of late in the ozone purifi- 
cation processes, which are in operation at Wiesbaden, 
Nice, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. The chief difficulty in 


the meantime is to reduce the cost of working to some- 
thing approaching the outlay for mechanical filtration by 
Of the efficiency of ozone treatment there 
The bacteria are practically eradi- 
The filtrate is sparkling and palatable, even when 
Progress has been made in 
particular 


other means. 
can be no question. 
cated. 
the raw water is very bad. 


reducing costs, and in the Howard-Bridge 
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much longer period, and there is considerable saving of 
spaee and of working expenses. 

-\ necessary adjunct to all filtering appliances is a 
regulator to control the speed of the flow. Filters in 
which preecipitants are employed also require a regulator 
for adjusting the dosage to the amount of water passing, 
and various attempts have been made to perfect an 
appliance for this end. Variations in the state of the raw 
water have also to be considered. 

In the course of distribution of the filtered water to 
consumers, impurities creep into the mains and service 
pipes, the chief being iron oxide and filaments of creno- 
thrix, and in special eases lead and its compounds; but 
by suitable means all these can be eliminated, and without 
mueh outlay. On the whole, the application of scientific 
method and research to the technicalities of water purifi- 
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Fic. 3.—Rotating Cylinder containing fragments of Iron (Anderson). 


system effects a saving by collecting the unused ozone 
(see Fig. 2, d) and returning it to the incoming stream. 

Many appliances are being tested at Paris for the purifi- 
cation of river water, and notable results are being 
obtained from the Anderson system. The precipitant in 
this case is iron oxide. So much as 3 grams per cubic 
metre is taken up by the raw water in traversing cvlinders 
charged with scrap iron, and the oxide serves to precipitate 
fine silt and plankton, and finally to form a filtering 
couche on the sand beds (Fig. 3). It is here that the 
sedimentation by tortuous movements, and by conducting 
the flow over and under bafiles, has been found to give 
such admirable results. 

Another remarkable system which is doing good work 
in the banliene of Paris is the Puech-Chabal. Here the 
raw water is first passed through the roughing filters, 
dégrossisseurs, so called, in which it leaves a large part 
of the suspended matters. The dégrossisseurs are com- 
posed of grits and pebbles graded from about walnut size 
to gravel in the last of the series. The rough filtration 
enables the finishing filter to continue in operation for a 
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cation have brought about many valuable improvements, 
and it may be expected that the future has much in store 
for the water engineer. 
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CamBripcGe.—The following have been nominated to 
serve, for eight years from February 2v, on the board of 
eleetors to the professorship mentioned before their 
names :—Chemistry, Prof. Wood; Plumian, Mr. Molli- 
son: -Inatomy, Dr. Langley; Botany, Prof. I. B. Balfour ; 
Geology, Dr. A. S$. Woodward: Jacksonian, Prof. 
Larmor; Medicine (Downing), Dr. Fleteher; Mineralogy, 
Dr. Marr; Political Economy, Dr. Marshall; Zoology and 


Comparative Anatomy, Mr. KF. Darwin; Experimental 
Phystes, Sir W. D. Niven; Mechanism and Applied 
Scfences, Dr. Forsyth; Physiology, Prof. Starling; 


Surgery, Dr. Gaskell; Pathology, Sir T. Clifford Allbutt; 
and -lgriculture (Drapers), Prof. Biffen. 
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has been 
mechanical 


Mr. J. b. Peace, of Emmanuel | College, 
appointed chairman of examiners for the 
sciences tripos, 1909. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, of St. John’s College, has been 
nominated to represent the University on the occasion of 
the celebration in July of the fiftieth aniversary of the 
foundation of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 

Dr. T. G. Longstaff wilt deliver a Jecture in Cam- 
bridge on Friday, February 12, on his explorations in 
the Himalayas. A lecture wiff be delivered in the Sedg- 
wick Museum at 5 p.m. on Tuesday, February 23, by Dr. 
Agnes S. Lewis, ‘* On some Deserts that I have Crossed.’’ 
Dr. sven Hedin will deliver a lecture before the University 
on Thursday, March 4. 

With the object of encouraging original research in 
sanitary science, the Grocers’ Company offers two scholar- 
ships, each of 300]. a year, with an allowance to meet 
the cost of apparatus and other expenses in connection 
with the work, tenable for one year, but renewable for a 


second or third year, subject to the conditions of the 
scheme under which they are established. The next 
election will take place in May. Applications must be 


sent in before April 1 to the elerk of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, Grocers’ Half, London, E.C., from whom a form 
of application and further information may be obtained. 
The observatory syndicate has reported that, following 
closely on the generous gift of the Huggins instruments 
by the Royal Society, another offer of valuable spectro- 
scopic instruments has been made to the astrophysical 
department of the observatory by Major E. II. Ilills, 
C.M.G., R.&. Among the instruments are a four-prism 
quartz speetroscope with 5-ineh quartz objective, a two- 
prism dense flint spectroscope with 43-inch Cooke achro- 


matie objective, and a heliostat with 12-inch flat mirror 
by the late Dr. Common. 
MaxcursterR,—Dr. W. H. Lang has been appointed 


Barker professor in cryptogamic bniany, and Dr. Maric 
C. Stopes has been appointed, for one year, special lecturer 
in palzobotany. 

A RECENT number of Science announces the following 
benefactions to higher educatian in the United States. 
Gifts to the amount of 69,30al. to Princeton University, of 
which the largest, 4n,o00l., was that of Messrs. David B. 
Jones and Thomas D. Jones, of Chicago, for the Palmer 
Physieat Laboratory endowment fund. Other donations 
were 51001, from the committee of fifty and zonal, from 
the Generat Education Board. More than Soool. has been 
subscribed towards au fund of 20,0001. to endow a chair 
of physiology at the University of Cincinnati, in honour 
of the late Mr. Joseph fichberg. President John Thomas, 
of Middlebury College, states that 18,3001. has been con- 
tributed toward the 20,0001. needed to secure the 1). K. 
Pearson building and endowment fund of 20,0001. By the 
will of Dr. James G. Wheeler, Broughton, the James 
Millikin University, Decatur, will come into possession of 
his estate, estimated to be worth from 15,0001. to 25,0001. 
The Ohio State University has received 20001. from Mr. 
Robert T. Scott, Cadiz, the income to be used far the aid 
af poor students. From the same source we learn that 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller has made a further gift of 
250,000], to the University of Chicago. His gifts to the 
University now amount to more than 5,000,o00l. At the 
last meeting of the board of directors of Bryn Mawr 
College a gift of 20,0001. was presented to the board by 
the Alumnz .\ssociation of the college, the first instalment 
of the sum of zn0,000l. which the alumnz have undertaken 
to try to raise for the additianal endowment of the college. 
The alumnz have made it a condition of their gift that 
the money shall be used for academic salaries, and they 
have endowed the chair of mathematics with this first 
20,0001., and stipulated that the money released by free- 
ing the college from maintaining this professorship shalt 
be used in raising the salary of cach full professor in 
the college. 

Tue annual prize distribution af the Northampton Poly- 
technic Institute was held on Friday, February 5, when 
the prizes were distributed by the Earl of Halsbury, P.C. 
In the course of his address Lord Halsbury dealt ‘very 
fully with certain aspects of technical education, particu- 
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lurly with the progress made during the six years since 
he last officiated at the Northampton Tolytechnie Institute 
in a similar capacity. It appeared to him that the world 
is somewhat more awake now than it was some time ago, 
not only in this country, but in other countries, and that 
people are beginning to think that unless they are to be 
outstripped in the battle of the industries they must look 
to themselves and consider in these battles, as well as in 
battles of another sort, that the people who sleep on what 
they have guc are very likely to lose it, and that we in 
England are in danger of being left behind in the race. 
The need for high scientific training was emphasised by 
reference to the discovery of the part played: by fleas on 
rats in the dissemination of disease, and the ‘‘ Ca Canny ” 
principle was severely condemned. The liberality of the 
County Council towards the institute was suitably empha- 
sised in connection with the new buildings which were 
opened during the evening. The need of such institutes 
in view of the decadence of the system of apprenticeship 
was emphasised very strongly. At the end of his speech 
t.ord Halsbury, as Prime Warden of the Saddlers’ Com- 
pany, unnounced that the company has entrusted the 
Northampton Institute with certain bursaries to be applied 
by the institute to those students in training who require 
such assistance, the bursaries being specially intended to 
assist the students in their work in the workshops during 
their four years’ training in the day engineering courses. 
At the conclusion of the prize giving, Lord Jlalsbury pro- 
ceeded to the new building, which has been erected at a 
cost of goool., the funds being provided by the London 
County Council. In the large tecture-room of these build- 
ings they were declared open. On the Friday evening and 
on the following evening some 6000 visitors inspected the 
institute. 


Vue annual general meeting of the Association of 
Technical Institutions was held at Grocers’ Ilall, London, 
on lepruary 5 and 6. ‘The business meeting on the first 
day was preceded by a luncheon, at which members of 
the association were entertained by the Grocers’ Company. 
In proposing the toast of ‘* The Association of Tcchnieal 
Institutions,’’ Sir William White said he does not believe 
in the truth of the statements as to the decadence of 
England, but he is sure that if we are to keep the position 
we hold we must as a nation lose no opportunity of 
developing the technica! institutions of the country. Sir 
Norman Lockyer responded, and during the course of his 
remarks said if Mr. Ilaldane had gone to the Education 
Office instead of the War Office, we should have had a 
Board of Education responsible for all education fram top 
to bottom, instead of the truncated body we have at 
present. There would be a general staff, full of know- 
Iedge, directing everything, so that in a few years’ time 
by this organisation and the administrative conditions it 
brought abaut we should have such a peace army as Mr. 


' Italdane is endeavouring to give in the shape of a war 


army. At the subsequent meeting Dr. George T. Beilby, 
PLR.S., was clected president for 1909, and proceeded to 
defiver his address. If, he said, the members of the 
association are possessed by the belief that the industrial 
future of the nation must Jargely depend on the spread of 
education in science and in the application of its laws to 
the affairs of daily life, then they cannot escape from the 
conclusion that it is their particular duty to see to it that 
they are taking a Icading part in this vitally important 
work. If, he pointed out, the training in technieal institu- 
tions is to be modelled on the lines of the best professional 
standards, it is necessary to secure the active cooperation 
of representative men from those industries for which it 
is proposed to train the students. With the help of such 
representatives courses of instruction, practical as well as 
theoretical, must be organised. The same kind of reality 
must be given to the practical side of the work as is 
fnund in the clinical teaching of medical students, and it 
must be made compulsory for all who desire to obtain the 
full diploma of the callege. On the second day Principal 
F. C. Forth, of Belfast, read a paper on the management 
of the entrance examinatians giving admission to the 
evening classes of a technical institute, and Mr. Sidney 
Webb opened a discussion on compulsory attendance at 
evening classes. 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 
Lonpon. 

Royal Socicty, December 10, 1go$.—‘* Potential Gradient in 
Glow Discharges frum a Point to a Plane.” By J. W. 
Bispham. Communicated by Sir J. J. Thomson, F.R.S. 

Three types of discharge were examined; for very small 
currents (type A) the glow was limited to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the point. For larger currents (type B) 
the luminous glow spread out in a conical form from point 
to plute, and the current, as indicated by a telephone in 
circuit, became intermittent. The oscillations ot current 
amplitude could be augmented and decreased in frequency 
by capacity and inductance, and striae then began to appear. 
lhe striw were absolutely steady to the eye, in spite of the 
intermittent nature of the current. When the current was 
still further increased the flow became continuous, and the 
glow (type C) was limited to the neighbourhood of the axis 
of discharge. In this condition the point appeared to be 
exerting no peculiar effect—the discharge was simply that 
between two small clectrodes. 

An exploring electrode was inserted between the point 
and the plane, and by means of flotation on mercury it 


could be made to take up any position on the axis relative 
to the point and plane. ‘The electrode took up the potential 
of the gas, and in this way potential curves were obtained 
aud the electric force at various points calculated from 
them. 

Electric-force curves were obtained for the A type which 
indicated that it only possesscd a limited range of stability, 
not being obtained at all for pressures less than 11-3 mm. 
(punt negative) and 3 mm. (point positive) in discharges 
in hydrogen. Current increase led to the production of the 
B type of discharge. For the B type of discharge it was 
observed that the kathode dark space was abnormally 
large, and also that the kathode glow was a doublet con- 
sisting of two bright layers separated by a layer of very 
low luminosity. 

Apparent reversals of field were observed near the elcc- | 
trodes, but it was found that these apparent reversals 
varied with the capacity of the electroscope used to measure 
the potential, and they were interpreted to indicate local 
excesses uf positive and negative elcetrification rather than 
reversals of field. The distortion of the potential curve 
was increased by increasing the capacity of the electro- | 
scope. No distortion was observed in the case of the C 
type of discharge, and the capacity of the electroscope did 
not affect the readings. Evidently the distortion of the 
curve wis to be associated with the intermittent character 
of the discharge in type B. 

It was concluded (for type B) that the Crookes dark 
space was positively electrified, while negative ions were in 
excess at a point further away from the kathode. Similarly, 
when striz were obtained the anode side of a stria was 
positively electrified, while the kathode side was negatively 
electrified, as indicated by the potential curves. In the 
C type of discharge a constant and normal kathode fall 
was obtained for wide ranges of pressure and current | 
variation, and the curves were of the same type as has 
heen obtained by Prof. I]. A. Wilson for discharges | 
between small plane electrodes. They afforded testimony 
as to the efficient working of the explorer. In this type , 
of discharge, also, the kathode dark space was observed | 
to be unusually large, and the negative glow resembled | 
rather a large stria embedded in a pale blue halo. Somc 
of the curves obtaincd for the point glow (A type of 
discharge) indicated that the discharge proceeded in two 
stages, a discharge from the point to the neighbouring 
gas, succeeded by a discharge from this gas to the plate. 

Royal Microscopical Society, January 20.— Anniversary 
meeting.—Lord Avebury, F.R.S., president, in the chair. 
—Presidential address, entitled ‘‘ On Seeds, with Special 
Reference to British Plants’’: Lord Avebury. In this 
the president more particularly dealt with the secds of 
gymnosperms and monocotyledons, in continuation of the 
address of the previous year, in which the seeds of dicoty- 
ledons were considercd. f 

Physical Society, January 22.—Dr. C. Chree, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Effcctive resistance and inductance 
of a concentric main, and methods of computing the Ber 
and Bei and allied functions: Dr. \. Russell. The following | 
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simple formula for the effective resistance R, per centi- 
metre length, of the inner conductor of a concentric main 
for high-frequency currents is obtained :— 


R=(pm, 27a) (0-7071 + 1/2mla + 0-265/ m°a* —0-35/ mat), 


where p is the volume resistivity of the conductor, a its 
radius, m*=577pj,p, mw the permeability of the conductor, 
and f the frequency of the alternating current. This 
formula may be used in wireless telegraphy for calculating 
the resistance of a conductor when other conductors carry- 
ing high-frequency currents are not too close. lor values 
of ma greater than 6 the maximum inaccuracy of the 
formula is less than 1 in 10,000. In obtaining the solu- 
tion, exact formule are obtained for the density ol the 
current at all points on the inner and outer conductors.— 
Note on the luminous efficiency of a black body: Dr. 
C. V. Drysdale. The importance of efficient methods ol 
light production renders it of interest to ascertain the 
possibilities of a black body as a light radiator at various 
temperatures, and the author has attempted to obtain these 
from the radiation formula of Wien. ‘The energy radiated 
between any two wave-lengths is written down, and_ the 
total radiation calculated. This, in conjunction with Nurl- 
baum's determination of the radiation constant, and 
Lummer and Pringsheim’s results, gives rise to the 
formulz given in the paper. A table and curves calcu- 
lated from these formula have been worked out by Mr. 
A. F. Burgess, and show the relation of the total and 
luminous radiation and luminous efficiency for various 
temperatures. The comparison of the luminous energy so 
calculated with the intensity of light radiation found by 
Prof. Féry leads to a mechanical equivalent of light of 
about 0-075 watt per candle, which is a fairly probable 
figure. The results show the enormous extent to which 
the luminous efficiency is dependent upon the temperature, 
and how extremely low it is at ordinary temperatures. At 
1500° C. the efficiency is only of the order of 1 per cent. 
or less, while at 20009 C. it is about 3 per cent. The 
highest efficiency is obtained at a temperature of about 
6300° C., and is then only between 40 per cent. and 50 per 
cent. This strongly points to the necessity for working 
in the direction of selective radiation or luminescence.— 
‘The use of the potentiometcr on alternate current circuits: 
Dr. C. V. Drysdale. The great difficulty in alternate 


' current mcasurement lies in the shortness of the range of 


the instruments available, and there is therefore a great 
need for some instrument which, like the direct potcntio- 
meter, should be capable of measuring P.Ds. and currents 
of any range with accuracy. By interposing an ammeter 
on the dynamometer principle in the main circuit of a 
potentiometer and deriving the current from the secondary 
of a phase-shifting transformer, it is possible to check the 
instrument with direct current against the standard cell in 
the ordinary way, and then to reproduce the same current 
in the potentiometer circuit and to bring it into coincidence 
of phase with the P.D. to be measured. Experiments have 
been made with this device by Mr. A. C. Jolley and the 
author, first as to the accuracy of current measurement 
using an ordinary low-resistance standard, and have been 
found to give very good agreement with a Kelvin balance. 
Other tests have been made to obtain the vector difference 


| of potential across a resistance coil and a choking coil 


connected in series, and the triangle of voltages so formed 
was found to be very nearly closed. The tests so far made 
scem to indicate that an alternate current P.D. of o.1 volt 
can be measured to an accuracy of 0-2 per cent. or closer. 
The author has also designed a universal potentiometer on 
this principle which serves both for direct- and alternate- 
current measurements, and for testing P.D., current, phase, 
power, inductance, capacity, &c. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, January 26.—Annual 
eencral meeting.—Prof. W. Ridgeway, president, in the 
chair.—Anniversary address, the relation of anthropology 
to classical studies: Prof. Ridgeway. The results that 
had followed from the use of the anthropological method in 
the study of the classics were pointed out. Subjects which 
had long been obscure or had given rise to wild specula- 
tions, in the light of anthropology took upon themsclves 
a clear meaning. For example, Aristotle’s account of the 
arigins of Greek socicty, an account which had for long 
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perplexed | holars, can be explained by comparing it with 
Institution- -till surviving amongst primitive pcoples; but 
it is only of recent years that any such compurison has 
been made, or such an explanation given. It is not only 
v1 the domain of sociology or religion that such a com- 
parative method is of service. The art of the Greeks, for 
example, can be shown to have been at one time in a 
stage comparable to that of the modern savage, from 
which it has directly developed. Again, a knowledge of 
unthropology will be of great service to an intelligent 
understanding of classical literature. The attacks which 
have been made on classical studies, and especially on the 
teaching of Greek, are in great measure due to the classical 
scholars themselves, who by their pedantry and indiffer- 
ence to scientific method have caused the reaction which 
has set in against these studies. 


Mineralogical Society, January 26.—Dr. A. E. H. Tutton, 
F.R.S., vice-president, in the chair.—The identity of 
poonahlite with mesolite: Dr. H. L. Bowman. Small 
colourless prisms, associated with stilbite and pale green 
apophyllite from Poosah, which appear to be ideotical with 
the mineral described by H. J. Brooke in 183: as poooah- 
lite, ure shown by analysis to be mesolite, having a com- 
position corresponding to u mixture of two molecules of 
scolecite with one of natrolite. The optical characters are 
stoilar to those recently observed by Gérgay in mesolite 
from the Faroe Islands.—Cross-planes io twin-crystals : 
Dr. J. W. Evans. A twin-plane is composed of two 
equivaleot planes, one from cach cooponent erystal, and 
every line in it is composed of twa equivalent lines. A 
cross-plane is also composed of two equivalent planes, but 
there are only two, four, or six lines (at right angles in 
pairs) composed of equivalent lines. .\ plane of composi- 
tion is always a twin-plane or a cross-planc, In the 
former molecular distances are the same in all directions 
in the plane, in the latter in two, four, or six directions 
only.~ Comparison of the refractive indices of adjoining 
crystals in a rock slice which have their directions of 
Vibration oblique to one another; Dr. J. W. Evans. The 
Nicols are placed with their directions of vibration parallel 
and bisecting the angle #@ between the directions of the 
Vibrations the refractive indices of which are to be com- 
pared. The light received from these directions will (apart 
from interference) be proportional to cost #@ 2, and that 
from those at right angles to them sin? 4@ 2, so that the 
former will bear to the latter the ratio cot?# 2. If @ be 
less than 35° this will be greater than tes, and the light 
from the directions at right angles may be neglected both 
in respect of its direct effeets on the Bede phenomena and 
its indirect action in producing interference.— Note on the 
spontaneous ervstallisation of solutions as spherulites : 
J. Chevalier. Experiments on solutions of potash-aJum, 
sodium, ammonivm and lithium sulphates, &e., made at 
the suggestion of Prof. Miers in the Oxford Mineralogical 
Laboratory, show that spherulites and sphero-erystals are 
chiracteristic of the spontancans crystallisation of many 
solutions in thin drops. When other crystals grow first, it 
is probably because they have been introduced, the drop in 
that case appearing to be metastable. The spherulites 
mark the passage of the solution ta the labile state-—\ 
method for studving the optical propertics of crystals: the 
fate Dr. II. C. Sorby. The author gives complete details 
of his work on the determination of refractive indices in 
thin plates, of which preliminary accounts lave been pub- 
lished in the first two volumes of the Mineralogical 
Vugasine. Vhe method he describes in the cuse of doubly 
refractive minerals is identical in principle (though devised 
quite independently} with that given hy the Due de 
Chaulnes for singly refractive substances, but is worked 
out in far grenter detail Some additional localities for 
idocrase in Cornwall: G. Barrow and H. 11. Thomas. 
During the mapping of the metamarphic area round the 
Bodmin Moor granite, further occurrenecs af idocrase have 
“en found in the altered limestones. Well-shaped crystals 
‘f the mineral, up to 6 mm, in length, are fairly common 

dhiusy cavities. They are perfectly uniaxial, but show 

i thin considerable yariation in the double re- 

chon, esorcially in the outer layers of the crystals. The 

We ast associated with pale pink to pinkish-brown 
sarack (con in regular intergrowth with the idocrase), 
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pale green diopside, and cpidote approximating to clino- 
zoisite in its low extinction and birefringence.—Detrital 
andalusite in Tertiary and Post-Tertiary sands: H. H. 
Thomas. Occurrences of detrital andalusite are described 
in sands from various localities in West Wales. In no 
sedimentary rock of greater antiquity than the Pliocene 
has detrital andalusite been found. In the sands of West 
Wales the mineral accurs as slightly elongated, somewhat 
angular grains, often showing very intense pleochroism 
from blood-red to pale greenish-blue. It is associated in 
these sands with pink garnet, grecnish-brown augite, 
cyanite, zireon, rutile, tabular anatase, staurolite, brown 
and more rarely blue tourmaline, greeo hornblende, bright 
greeo cpidote, cordierite, iron ores, and in some cases 
glaucophane.—The energy of twin-crystals: H. Hilton. 
The author determines in a simple case the conditions 
according to which a twin-crystal may be a more stable 
form, or, in other words, may have less surface energy 
than a simple crystal of the same volume. 


fieological Society, January 27.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
E.R.S., president, in the chair.—The Conway succession : 
Dr. Gertrude L. Eifes. In this area the author found a 
complete succession of strata, from Llandeilian up to 
Salopian date. .\ table of the divisious proposed is given. 
The beds are described in ascending order, lists of fossils 
being given from the more impnartant exposures, There is 
no break in the sequence between the Ordoviciao and the 
Silurian rocks in the district. .\ detailed comparison is 
established between the rocks of this area and those of 
South Wales, the Rhayader and Tarannon districts, Lake- 
land, the south of Scotlaod, and Pomeroy. The Conway 
Mountain voleunic scrics appears to be equivalent to the 
Borrawdale volcanic rocks of the Lake Wistriet, and the 
Cadnant Sliutes and Bodeidda Mudstones equivalent to the 
Upper Dicranograptus Shales, Trinucleus beds, and Sholes- 
hook Limestone of Sonth Wales, the Sleddale and Roman 
Fell groups of Lakeland, and the Upper Glenkiln and 
Lower Hartfell of the south of Scotland. The Deganwy 
Mudstones are parilleled with the Redhill beds and the 
Ashgill Shales. Close comparison is possible between the 
graptolitic zones of the Gyflin Shales and corresponding 
beds at Rhayader, Varaonon, in the Lake District, and 
the south of Scotland.—The depth and succession of the 
Bovey deposits: .\. J. Jukes-Browne. The total thick- 
ness of the Tertiary beds in the Bovey basin has never 
yet been ascertained. Some years ago ua boring, which 
reached a depth of 520 feet from the surface, was put 
down. Particulars concerning the beds traversed by this 
boring have Ied to a discussion of the suceession of the 
Bovey deposits, so far as they have been explered. 
seneralised description of the strata seen in the [eathfield 
pir, and penetrated by the boring from the battom of that 


exeavation, is) given. Fhe conclusion wrrived at by 
Pengelly in i861 with regurd to the relative age of 
the beds exposed in the ‘ald coal-pit’’ south-east of 


Bovey ‘Tracey, and those proved in a boring ta the cast 
of it, is confirmed. The total thickness of the ‘ Eocene * 
beds is estimated to he about 613 feet. The Bovey basin 
itself is regarded .s a tectonie basin or post-Eacene peri- 
line, and not as a lak-s-basin. Ileer’s view of the manner 
in which the lignite, were formed is dissented from, and 
the identification of some of the plants discussed, and it 
is coneluded that the lignites, which form the mass af the 
lower beds, represent the growth and decay of successive 
swanip-forests. Assuming these lower beds to be of Eocene 
age, and confemparancous with the Bournemouth bids of 
the Wampshire basin, it is pointed out that nothing has 
vet been proved with regard to the higher beds, which may 
be of Bartonisn or even of Oligacene age. 


MAXCUESTER. 

Literary and Philosophical Society. January 26,—Prof 
1]. B. Dixan, F.R.S., president, in the chair.—The dowels 
of some Egyptian coffins of the twelfth dynasty: T. G. B. 
Osborn. An examination was made of various wooden 
coffins of the twelfth dynasty in the Manchester Muscum, 
using mierascopic methods with the view of determining 
the timher employed in their canstruction. The wood used 
in making the body of the coffins was found to be syeamare 
(Ficus sycomorus), while the dowels or wooden pins, with 
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which they were joined, were of acacia, a harder and 
tougher wood.—The diatomaceous deposit of the Lower 
Bann Valley, N. Ireland, and prehistoric implements found 
therein: J. W. Jackson. The diatom deposit occupies a 
considerable area on both sides of the river Bann, and 
varies in thickness from 6 [eet at Culbane to 18 inches 
near Lough Beg. At Toome and the Ferry near Lough 
Beg the clay is cut out in brick form, dried, milled, and 
put up in sacks for export. “Che prepared material, known as 
“ WKiesel@ahr, is used in about fifty manufactures as varied 
as “ polishing powder,’ “ filtering material,’’ “‘ insulatiog 
medium,’’ and “tooth and face powders."’ The prehistoric 
implements found in working the clay were collected by 
the late Mr. R. D. Darbishire and Mr. Bell, of Belfast. 
They comprise lurge numbers of worked flint flakes, viz. 
knives, borers, and scrapers, a few flint celts and arrow- 
heads, au number of implements made of coarse clay-slate, 
and several others. Other objects described were grind- 
stones, found near Culbane ; clay-slate whetstones, one being 
of peculiar interest from bearing on its face a number of 
rune-like characters, possibly inscribed thereon to convey 


a message; and a Jurge saddle-quern, weighing 62 Ib., 
also found at Culbane. Some Oghamic scribings from 
other parts were referred to. The tools probably range 


from the Neolithic to the Bronze age. 


Dustin. 

Royal Irish Academy, January 25.—Dr. F A. 
Tarleton, president, in the chair.—The Irish horse and its 
early history: Dr. R. F. Scharff. That the modern Irish 
horse shows remarkable traces of an eastern strain is well 
known, and has been alluded to by many writers. This 
is currently believed to be due to human introduction of 
Spanish horses possessing castern characteristics. Prof. 
Ridgeway contended that a superior class of horscs re- 
sembliag the Libyan race had been sent to Ireland even 
sinee pre-Christian times. The author exhibited Irish horse 
remains from crannogs, bogs, marls, and caves, and 
showed that all these were quite as Arab-like as any 
modern Irish horse, even more so. Ie expressed the view 
that, us some of these bones belonged to wild horses, the 
eastern features in the modern races were not altogrther 
the result of artificial introduction, but due to inheritance 
from the original wild stock of the country.—A_ supple- 
mentary list of the spiders of Ireland: Denis R. Pack- 
Beresford. ‘he list contains the record of fifty-eight 
species of spiders taken in Ireland since the publication of 
Prof. Carpenter's *‘ List of the Spiders of Ireland’? in 
res. Only one species Lophocarentum — stramincnint, 
Menge—has not yet occurred in Great Britain, though it 
has been taken in two localities in the south of Ireland. 
A single specimen of the rare Engnatha striata, L. Koch, is 
recorded from Sligo, and Gongylidicllum paganum, Sim., 
Lophonina statiorum, Sim., and Wideria melanocephala, 


Caob., have been takea in Co. Carlow, having only 
previously been found in single localities in England. An 
exotic species—Triaeris  stenaspis, Sim.—a_ native of 


Venezuela, has been taken in the Botanic Gardens, (Jas- 
nevin, in the hot-houses. .\ second list contains a few 
corrections in nomenclature of species in Prof. Carpenter's 
list, and a third gives all the records available at present 
of new localities for some of the rarer species inhabiting 


Ircland.—Contributions towards a monograph of — the 
British and frixsh Oligochwta: R. Southern. Teo new 
species were described, and twenty-one additions to the 
fauna of the British [sles were recorded. The total 


number of species and subspecies oow known to occur in 
the British Isles is 135. .\ consideration of the distribution 
of the Trish carthworms leads to the conclusion that the 
lusitanian species, at least, are part of a pre-Glacial fauoa. 
This is opposed to the “ glacial’? theory advanced by 
Prof. Michaclsen to explain the present distribution of the 
Lumbricidie. 
Parts. 

Academy of Sciences, February 1.—M. Bouchard in the 
ehair.—The diffusion of saline manures in the soil: A. 
Muntz and Il. Gaudechon. A patch of soi] containing 
a salt such as potassium chloride or nitrate attracts 
moisture from the surrounding earth, giving a damp patch. 
This explains why it is not advisable to use such manures 
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at the time the seeds are planted, since if the seed is in 
a saline patch it is killed by the strong solution, and out- 
side such a patch the soi! is rendered too dry for germina- 
tion. Even in moist soils diffusion of the salt horizontally 
takes place with extreme slowness.—aA fructification of a 
Lycopodinium found in the Trias: P. Fliche.—Results of 
micrometrie measurements made at the Observatory of 
Lyons during the eclipse of the sun of June 28, 1903: J. 
Merlin.—The comparative activity of the Leonid and 
Geminid swarms of November 14, 1907: Maurice Farman 


and Em. Teouchet.—New researches on the selective 
absorption and diffusion of light in interstellar space : 
G. A. Tikhoff. Photographs of the Pleiades were made 


through four screens allowing the passage of the ultra- 
violet, iadigo-violet, yellow-green, and orange rays re- 
spectively. ‘he proofs thus obtained showed very clearly 
that, with a few exceptions, the differeace of brightness 
of the brilliant and feeble stars of the Pleiades increases 
in an unexpected manner in passing from the orange rays 
to the ultra-violet. The general results are in accordance 
with the predictions of Prof. Turner in a recent note on 
the diminution of light in its passage through interstellar 
space, based on the supposition of the scattering of light 
by particles disseminated through space.—Vamilics of Lamé 
composed of Dupin cyclids : .\. Demoulin.—Some remarks 
on geodesic lines, with reference to a recent note by M. 
Drach: M. Hadamard.—The integrals of an algebraical 
differential equation of the first order: Pierre Boutroux. 
—The application of a gencralised theorem of Jacobi to 
the problem of S. Lie-Mayer: W. Stekloff.—The 
approximate representation of continuous functions by a 
multiple integral: M. Fréehet.—The diminution of 
phosphorescence at low temperatures: J. de Kowalski. 
Vurious derivatives of benzene cooled to the temperature 
of liquid air were exposed to the rays of a mercury are 
lamp. The phosphorescence was then observed through 
different screens, and the time during which the light was 
visible aoted. It was found that the diminution of 
intensity was more rapid with the long wave-lengths than 


with the short wave-lengths.—Some new reactions of 
dioxyacetone: G. Denigés. A solution containing dioxy- 
acetone, sulphuric acid, and potassium bromide gives 


definite colour reactions with gallic and salicylic acids and 
other organic compounds.—The action of air and other 
oxidising agents on coals: O, Boudouard. In contact 
with air, coals absorb oxygen, especially at high tempera- 
tures. Coking coals, oxidised at 100° C., lose their power 
of coking, and after such treatment contain humic acid. 
—The formation of hydrocyanic acid in the action of nitric 
wid on phenols and quinones: A. Seyewetz and L. 
Poizat. [[vdrocyanic acid is formed by the action of a 
boiling solution of nitric acid (20 per cent.) on numerous 
organic compounds, especially those containing a pheoolic 
or quinonic group. This is due io the presence of nitrous 
acid, since if urea or aniline be present no hydrocyanic 
acid is formed, and a theory based on this fact is sug- 
gested.—The action of nitrosobenzene on the secondary 
amines: P. Freundter and M. Juillard.—Some reactions 
of the q: 10-dihydride of anthracene and of anthranol: R. 
Padova. A condensation product with benzophenone 
chloride is described.—The combustion of gases without 
flame and on the conditions of fighting by incandescence : 
Jean Meunier.—The extension of the notion of solubility 
to colloids: M. Duetaux. The ordinary definition of 
solubility is inapplicable to colloids. If a colloid solution 
is placed in a vessel permeable to the solvent, the latter 
will escape through the walls, and the conceatration of 
the colloid will increase up to a certain limit, which defines 
the solubility at the temperature of the experiment. The 
classification of colloids is considered from this point of 
view.—The action of acids on peroxydiastase : Gabriel 
Bertrand and Mile. M. Rozenband.—The maltase of 
maize: R. Huerre. Differcnt species of muize contain 
maltases differing jo their temperatures of maximum 
activity, and also in the range of temperature over which 
hydrolysis of starch takes place.—The use of ferrous 
arseniate against the parasilic insects of plants: MM. 
Vermorel ind Dantony. This insecticide possesses the 
advantages of adhering well to the plants, strong in- 
seeticidal powers, little or no damage to the plant, and less 
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dangerous io man than other arsenical compounds pre- 
viously proposed.—Concerning the anatomy of the human 
thymus: René Cruchet. The results recently published 
by MM. Henri Rieffel and Jacques Le Meée confirm the 
results published by the author seven years ago.—New 
cytological researches on the aseptic autolysis of the liver : 
L. Launoy.—Researches on the contagion of tuberculosis 
by air: M. Le Noir and Jean Camus. Experiments made 
with the air of a hospital ward filled with tuberculous 
patients showed that while no bacilli could be detected in 
the air, the dust was infected.—The duration of the hypo- 
tensive effects resulting from high-frequency currents : 
E. Doumer. The good effects are in general durable. 
In cases where there was a tendency to relapse, a very 
short course of the original treatment was sufficient 
again to lower the blood pressure.—The immediate and 
ultimate results of arterio-venous suture: Albert Frouin. 
—The various types of stolon in Syllidians, especially a 
new species (Syllis cirropunctata): Aug. Michel.—The 
evolutive cveles of a Scyphistome: Edgard Hérouard.— 
The existence of coal at Gironcourt-sur-Vraine (Vosges) : 
René Nickles. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


Rova Society, at 4.30.—The Nerves of the Atrio-ventricular Bundle: 
J. Gordon Wilson.—n Experimental Fstimation nf the Theory of 
Ancestral Contributions in Heredity: AD. Darbishire.—On’ the 
Determination of a Coefficient hy which the Rate of Diffusion of 
Stain and other Substances into Living Cells can he measured, and hy 
which Bacteria and other Cells may be Differentiated: H.C. Ross.— The 
Origin and Destiny of Cholesterol in the Animal Organism. Fart II1., 
The Absorption of Cholesterol from the Food and its Appearance in the 
Blood; C. Dorée and J. A. Gardner —On the Origin and Destiny: of 
Cholesterol in the Animal Organism. Part 1V., The Cholesterol Contents 
of Eggs and Chicks: G W. Ellis and J. A. Gardner. 


Institution oF Evrerricar ENGINEERS, at 8.—Use of Large Gas 
Engines for Generating Power: L. Andrews and R. Porter, 


MatHematicat Society, at 5.30 —Oithe Relation between Pfaff’s Pro- 
blem and the Calculus of Variations: Prof. A. C. Dixan.--On Iniplicit 
Functions and their Differentials? Dr. W. H. Young.—On a Certain 
Family of Cubic Surfaces: W. H. Salmon.—Some Fundamental Pro- 
perties of Lebesgue Integrals in a Two dimensional Dpmain: Dr. E. W. 
Hobson.— Modular Invariants of a General System of Linear Forms: 
Prof. 1. E Dickson.—The Conformal Transformations of a Space of Four 
Dimensions and the Generalisation of the Lorentz Einstein Principle : 
4H Bateman and E. Cunningham.—On Indeterminate Forms: Dr, WH. 

oung. 


FRIDAY, Fenrvaky 12. 
Rovat Instirurion, at a.—The Electrical Properties of Flame: Prof. 
H. A. Wilson, F.R.S. 
Puvysicat Society, 
Address. 
MALACcOLoGiIcaL Socrety, at 8.—Annual General Meeting.— Presidential 
Address: Darwinism and Malacolozy : B. B. Woodward. 


InstituTiON or Civin ENGINEERS, at 8.—The Design and Construction of 
Docks: Sir Whately Eliot. 


at 8.—Annual General Mecting. — Presidential 


MONDAY, Fewrvary 15. 


Rovat Society nr Arts, at 8.—Modera Methods of Artificial INumina- 
tion: Leon Gaster. 


Vicrorta Ixst1TuTE, at 4.30 —Discoveries in Fahylonia and Neighhouring 
Lands: Dr. T. G. Pinches. 


TUESDAY, Fresruary 16. 


Roya Instirution, at 3.—The Architectural and Sculptural Antiqnities 
of India: Prof. A. A. Macdonell. 


ZooLacicar Soctery, at 8.30,—The Fauna of the Cocos-Keeling Atoll ; 
F. Wood-Jones.—Contributions ta the Anatomy of certain Uneulota, 
including Tapirns, Hyrax, and Antilocapra: F. E. 3eddard, F.R.S.— 
Le Rhinocéros Blanc du Soudan: Prof E. L. Trouescart. 

Rovat STATISTICAL Sociery, at 5.—Forestry in Some of its Economic 
Aspects: Prof. W. S merville. 

InstiruTion oF Civit. ENGINEERS, at 8. 
Turbines: S. J. Reed. 

Rovat Socinry oF ARTS, at 8.—The Commercial Relations of Fiance and 
Great Britain: Yves Guyot. 


The Design of Marine Steam- 


WEDNESDAY, Frorvary 17. 

Rovat Microscomcat Society, at 8. 

le M'er 
Plant, 


J Ona German Silver Powell Port- 
Scupe, made in 1850: A. A.C. E Merlin: The “ Red Snow" 
rriit nivalis: G. S. West. 


UM OLOGICAL SOCIETY. at 7.30. Report on the Phenological 
stor 1908: EK Mawley.—Uhe Cold Spell at the End of 


. W. Marriott. 
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THURSDAY’, Fesruary 18. 

Rovar Sociery, at 4.30.—Probable Papers: On the Osmotic Pressures of 
Calon Pet ocyanide Solutions, Part I1., Weak Solutions: Earl of 
Berkeley, F.R.S., E. G. J. Hartley and J. Stephenson.—On the Spon- 
taneous Crystallisation of Monochloracetic Acid and its Mixtures with 
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SUPT EIO LOGON SHON ONG (OVE TGS: 
CARGE Os 
Therapeutics of the Circulation: Fight Lectures de- 
livered in the Spring of igo3 in the Physiological 

Laboratory of the University of London, By Sir 

avcdemmealsrunton, Banteylwiveseeee ps Nii+ 272. 

(London: John Murray, 1908.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 

ERHAPS there is no department of the healing 
art in which the vivifying and reconstructing 
influence of physiology and of laboratory methods is 
more apparent than in that devoted to the study of 
disorders and diseases of the circulation. Of this 
position the recently published volume of lectures by 
Sir Lauder Brunton affords an excellent illustration, 
for all through its pages we see how physiology aids 
the physician, not only in clarifying his conceptions of 
clinical facts, but in applying and inspiring his treat- 
ment of circulatory ailments. 

for the execution of the work the author posse-ses 
the happy combination of advantages derived from his 
early laboratory training under the celebrated Ludwig, 
from his life-long love of physiology, and from his 
extended experience as a clinical worker and teacher. 
It has been said that the physician is—or should be 

a physiologist and something more; and_ that 
“something more “js the practical quality of apply- 
ing, not only his pathological, but also his physio- 
logical data to the work of the hour. The dominance 
of that quality in the author's handling of the material 
of his lectures is a prominent feature of the volume. 

In the earlier lectures we have an exposition of 
the physiology of the circulation. The clear and 
comprehensive description of the forces at work will 
be appreciated, not only by professional readers— 
whether physiologists or clinicians--but by those 
members of the community who take an interest in 
the study of physiological subjects. Moreover, even 
the medical reader fairly conversant with clinical work 
on the circulation may, by the perusal of these lectures, 
gain something in the clearness of his conception of 
the fundamentals presented by an author who has 
the gift of exposition and happy illustration. 

In the first lecture we have a description of the 
parts played by the heart, the arteries, capillaries and 
veins, the vaso-motor svstem of nerves, and the acces- 
sory aids to the circulation furnished by the fascize 
and muscles; these and cognate topics are discussed 
under such headings as sleep of the heart, motor 
and peristaltic action of arteries, accessory muscles 
of the circulation, arterial tension or blood-pressure 
and its regulation, the influence of the muscular and 
splanchnic areas, depressor nerves, independent pulsa- 
tion of veins, Xc. ; 

But the physiologist and pathologist will be more 
particularly attracted to that portion of the lecture 
which is devoted to the study of the point of origin 
and the conductivity of the impulse which culminates 
in the contraction of the ventricle, a subject which 
has, especially of late vears, fascinated the pathologist 


as well as the physiologist—for it affords the key to | 
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the irregularity of the heart’s action, and to the disso- 
ciation of the auricular and ventricular contraction. 
It is now some twenty-five years since Gaskell demon- 
strated the continuous track of the impulse from the 
venous sinus, in which it originates, to the auricle, 
and from the auricle to the ventricle; and the sound- 
ness of this physiological conclusion has since been 
confirmed by the work of Stanley Kent, W. His, jun., 
and more recent workers (such as Tawara and leith), 
who have established the existence of a specialised 
muscular tissue possessing neuro-muscular properties, 
which forms the anatomical basis of the track  fol- 
lowed by the impulse from the sinus to the ventricle. 
In introducing this subject the author cites the work 
of Romanes on the medusa, a polyp which is cir- 
cuimscribed by a bell-shaped piece of contractile 
protoplasm margined by a nervous gangliated chain 
and a fringe of mobile tentacles. This work, though 
executed some few years before that of Gaskell, forms 
a happy illustration of the broad results of the 
inquiry into the conductivity in the heart muscle, and 
will well repay perusal, 

Some recent worlsers hold that it is an inherent 
property of the heart muscle to originate and conduct 
the stimulus which causes the heart to beat, they 
regarding this function as independent of the nervous 
ganglia and the nerve fibres in the heart. The author 
is not one of these. He says, referring to his work 
with Cash :— 

‘‘These experiments, which were not only very 
numerous but very varied, seemed to us to show that, 
just as in a medusa, there are in the heart two distinct 
channels, the nervous as well as the muscular, by 
which stimuli are conducted from one part of the 
heart to another, and that the nervous conduction may 
interfere with the muscular conduction “’ (pp. 32-4). 


Furthermore, he points out that ‘the importance 
of the cardiac ganglia in originating the beats of the 
heart has been prominently brought forward since 
these lectures were given, by Dogiel and Arch- 
angelsky, Pfliiger’s -lrchiv, July, 1906" (p. 30); that 
“Kronecker and Imehanitzky have shown that the 
bundle of Stanley Kent and His (connecting the 
auricles and ventricles) can be ligatured without dis- 
turbing the coordination between the auricles and 
ventricles "' (p. 225); and that Paulul has found 
nervous plexuses in that bundle, *‘ injury of which 
disturbs coordination, while ligature of the muscular 
part of the bundle does not impair coordination "' (p. 
DIS), 

In connection with this subject, the reader will alse 
find further interesting matter in the appendices 
Avand 1D. In appendix .\ the author treats on the 
conduction of stimuli and the contractility of organic 
tissucs allied to that of the fibres of His and Pur- 
kinji in the heart—such as contractile vegetable 
protoplasm (producing the movements of plants), con- 
tractile animal protoplasm (amcebua, leucocytes), neuro- 
muscular cells (fresh-water hydra). .\ppendix D is an 
epitome of an interesting contribution by the author’s 
old friend and fellow-worker of nearly forty years ago 
in Ludwig's laboratory, Prof. Kronecker, of Berne, 
who has done so much to advance our knowledge 
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of the physiology of the heart. From it we gather, 
among other things, that it was Kroneeker who dis- 
covered ‘that the heart is not irritable during 
systole "denominated by Marey the refractory 
period; that Kronecker and his pupils found that the 
heart ‘teeases to beat if its contents are deprived of 
all stimulating properties ’’—from whieh faet we may 
infer *‘ that there is no true automatism in the ven- 
triele, but only intermittent aetion to a constant 
stimulus ’’; that ‘‘ no other material enables the heart 
to beat except serum albumin, and to a very slight 
degree, serum globulin ’’; that Bowditeh’s law (mini- 
mal stimuli causing maximum pulsations, or in a 
word “all or nothing“) holds good without any 
exception; that the rhythmieality of the flow through 
the arteries eauses much more fluid to pass through 
‘them than when the flow is continuous; and thit self- 
massage of the heart and vessels is an important 
factor in maintaining the efficieney of the eireulatory 
‘mechanism. The last-named topie (self-massage of 
‘the heart, arteries, lymphaties, and veins) is also 
fully diseussed by the author, who points out its 
important bearing on the nutritive integrity of the 
heart and the arterial wall. The author suspects 
that some may consider he has devoted too mueh 
space to the consideration of self-massage of the 
heart and vessels, and the conduction of stimuli in 
the heart. There is no doubt, however, that he is 
justified by the seunt reference to these subjeets in the 
text-book, and by their praetical importanee. 

In leetures ii. and iit., and in the appendix B, we 
chave a very full and well-illusirated deseription of 
most of the instruments whieh have been devised for 
the measurement of blood-pressure in man for elinical 
purposes. The variety in eonstruetion shows us what 
a large amount of thought and ingenuity have been 
expended in devising them, so as to satisfy as mueh as 
possible elinical needs and aceurney. The introduction 
of such devices into elinieal work has always been 
regarded with suspicion by physicians, who ever sinee 
the days of Hlerophylus have trusted with implicit 
faith to the infattibility of the taetus eruditus. In view 
of this natural distrust it is therefore of some import- 
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ance, when discussing the elaims of these innovations, ; 


to attach due weight to the objcetions which may be 
advanced to their adoption. The author does not, 
however, touch on this aspect of the clinieal empltoy- 
ment of blood-pressure apparatus. Probably this 
omission has arisen from want of space or the unsuit- 
ability of the subjeet for treatment in these leetures. 
We are therefore left to infer that he highly appre- 
clates the advantages derived from the adoption of the 
methods now in use for the clinical measurement of 
blood-pressure, and that the praetical value of these 
methods is amply justified by observation and experi- 
ence; and there is no doubt that that is the verdiet 
of the majority of those who have so far adopted these 
methods. The test of their usefulness is measured by 
the help and satisfaetion they afford in the daily routine 
of practice rather than in the discovery of minor 
defects, whieh actually do not count for anything in 
disturbing the eonelusions of the physician in clinical 
work. The author has, therefore, wisely devoted a 
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large portion of his leeture to this important subject, 
which more than any other has made it possible to 
apply our knowledge of the physiology of the cireula- 
tion to the service of man. 

To eomment on the remaining leetures in which 
the author diseusses in an instructive manner various 
diseases of the heart and their treatment would 
unduly extend this review, and introduce topics some- 
what extraneous to the scope of Narure. 

But these remarks should not be closed without a 
reference to the profusion of excellent illustrations, 
whieh add greatly to the clear eoneeption of the text, 
and the admirable indices, which faeilitate easy and 
accurate reference. 


JUSTUS WRONMIEENB Ge 
By Jaeob Volhard. Band I., pp. 
(Leipzig: J. A. 


Justus von Liebig. 
siit+456. Band I1., pp. vili+ 437. 
Barth, 1909.) Price 24 marks. 

HIRTY-FIVE years have passed sinee Liebig 
died, and we are at length presented with a 
biography worthy of the man and his work. At the 
time of his death innumerable articles on his life and 
achievements appeared in the newspapers and period- 
ical press of practically every country in the world, 
and almost every known seientifie society having rela- 
tions with ehemistry made reference to his splendid 
services, and to the irreparable loss which humanity 
had suffered by his decease. 

Some of these, such as the memorable lecture of 
Hofmann, are among the classics of chemical bio- 
graphy. But a generation has had to come and go 
before the appearance of a work whieh would serve to 
fix for all time without question Liebig’s true place 
in the history of the seience he did so much to illumine 
and develop. The delay has not been without its 
compensations. ‘Time is required to estimate the real 
value of such services as Liebig: was able to render. 
The outeome of his work was not wholly apparent 
during his lifetime, or even in the years immediately 
following his death. Germany was barely a united 
nation in 1873. \lthough the seed of her supremacy 
in chemistry, and in many branehes of the chemical 
arts, had been sown in the early Giessen days, and 
although he lived to see the signs of its abundance, 
Licbig dicd before the harvest was garnered. It is 
hardly garnered yet. The impetus which he gave to 
the study of chemistry still makes itself felt, not only 
in his native country, but throughout the world. To 
him, more than to any other ian, is due the inception 
of the movement resulling in that development and 
extension of the industries dependent upon organic 
chemistry whieh is one of the most remarkable 
features of our times. 

Licbig, a man of good fortune in his life, as the 
Romans say, is fortunate also in his biographer. With 
the possible exeeption of Hofmann, no more fitting 
choice could have been made than Prof. Volhard. The 
author and his subjeet were on terms of strong per- 
sonal friendship, dating, indeed, from Dr. Volhard’s 
early youth. He was, in faet, like a son of the house 
in Liebig’s family. For some years Dr. Volhard 
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acted as Liebig’s assistant, and ultimately was en- 
trusted by him with the delivery of the course of 
Jectures on organic chemistry which he regularly gave 
in the summer semester. It is this intimate personal 
knowledge of his subject, and the whole-hearted sym- 
pathy, appreciation, and respect which a_ life-long 
intercourse had engendered, that gives to Dr. Vol- 
hard’s work its special and peculiar value. 

It is quite impossible within the compass of a notice 
such as this to do more than briefly indicate how 
admirably Dr. Volthard has risen to his opportunity. 
As already stated, the work is worthy of the subject, 
and no higher praise is possible. 

Justus von Liebig-—the first of his name to be en- 
nobled—belonged to an Odenwald family which could 
frace its ancestry as far back as 1575. Some of the 
members spelled the name as it is pronounced, viz. 
Liebich. Justus was the second son in a family of 
ten children, and was born in 1803. His father, 
Johann Georg Liebig, was a druggist and drysalter 
in Darmstadt, who had his shop in a little house in 
the Kaptaneigasse, one of the oldest streets in the old 
town. His mother, Marie Caroline Moser, was de- 
scribed as an active little woman with the bright 
eyes and sharply cut features of her famous son. 
Indeed, from her Liebig seems to have inherited also 
many of his mental and intellectual characteristics, his 
energy, and remarkable power of work. 

Tt is easy to determine the conditions which made 
Liebig a chemist. From his earliest years he was 
familiar with the sight of chemical operations. 
Chemical utensifs and apparatus were his toys, and 
for a time he had no other aim in life than to follow 
his father’s occupation. But as his knowledge in- 
ercased his interests widened, and science eventually 
claimed him. Even before he left the gymnasium 
he had settled in his own mind what his life’s work 
was to be—‘* Chemiker will ich werden, nicht Apothe- 
ker "—and accordingly in 1820 he was sent to Bonn 
to listen to MKastner’s duff and formal prelections. 
In the following year he went with Kastner to 
Erlangen, where he published his first scientific com- 
munication. Jt appears in Buchner’s Repertorium 
der Pharmacie, xii., 412, with a commendatory 
notice from Kastner, under the title ‘t Einige Bermerk- 
ungen tiber die Bereitung und Zusammensetzung 
des Brugnatellischen und ILowardschen Knallsilbers. 
Vom Herrn Liebig, der Chemie Beflissenen aus Darm- 
stadt.’? With August von Platen as his friend, Liebig 
was ‘ein ganzfideler Student,’ to whom the Erlan- 
gen “ Karzer ’* was not altogether unknown, as the 
acts of the university testify. Kastner was not very 
inspiring, and knew nothing of analysis. 

From Erlangen Licbig passed to Paris, where, 
thanks to the interest of Humboldt, he was well re- 
ceived by Gay-Lussac, Thenard, Dulong, Biot, and 
tae: rest of the remarkable group which made [aris 
the chicf centre of scientific activity of that age. A 
new era dawned on Liebig; with Gay-Lussac his 
relations beeame especially cordial. They worked 
together on fulminie acid, and under Gay-Lussac’s 
inspiration and direction Licbig became an investi- 
gator. ‘ Liebig,’? says his biographer, ‘‘ bewahrte 
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dem vaterlichen Freund die warmste Verehrung. 
Sein Zusammenarbeiten mit Gay-Lussac bildet den 
Glanzpunkt seiner Jugend.’’ To the end of his days 
Liebig always spoke of this association with the 
warmest feelings of pleasure and gratitude. He was 
wont to relate how, when some particularly difficult 
analysis had succeeded, or when some new and sur- 
prising fact had been elicited, the two investigators 
sought to relieve their excitement by waltzing together 
round the laboratory table. 

It was mainly through the goad offices of Gay- 
Lussac, working through his friend and fellow aca- 
demician Alexander von Humboldt, that the Grand 
Duke of Hesse was led to interest himself still further 
in the fortunes of the young man ‘der Chemie 
Beflissenen aus Darmstadt,” and in 1824 Liebig, in 
the twenty-first year of his age, was appointed, with- 
out previous consultation with the faculty, and some- 
what to their displeasure, extraordinary professor of 
philosophy at the University of Giessen. On the death 
of Zimmermann in the following year he became 
ordinary professor and sole teacher of his subject. 
Liebig’s life during the twenty-eight years he re- 
mained at Giessen is, of course, the main theme of 
Dr. Volthard’s book. The principal features of his 
Giessen career are familiar to everyone who has even 
the slightest acquaintance with the development of 
chemistry during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, but these features are now filled in by Dr. 
Volhard with a degree of detail which is almost 
Boswellian in its completeness and exactitude. One 
rises, in fact, from the perusal of the narrative with 
the conviction that surely the last word on the subject 
has been said. Liebig’s chief work was, of course, 
done at Giessen, and the twenty years of his subse- 
quent life at Munich, whilst it in nowise diminished, 
hardly added to the world-wide and imperishable 
reputation which his sojourn at the ‘ little university 
on the banks of the Lahn ’’ had secured for him. 

Liebig’s life was so full, his services were so re- 
markable, and his achievements so striking, that not 
even the most unskilful of biographers could fail to 
invest his story with interest. 

Dr. Volhard is very far from being an unskilful 
biographer, and he has put together his great mass 
of material with circumspection and judgment. Much 
of Liebig’s correspondence has already been published, 
and his relations to his contemporaries and to the 
scientific movements of his time are already well 
known, and passing references to these matters, suffi 
cient to make the story complete, were alone neces- 
sary. 

Exception might perhaps be taken to certain features 
in the construction and plan of the work, and, as a 
bools for general readers, it suffers from the common 
fault of biographies of being over-elaborate. But Dr. 
Volhard may urge that his book was primarily in- 
tended for those who have a lively and abiding interest 
in Liebig, viz. the chemists who revere his name and 
who seeks to be inspired by his cxampte, and these will 
certainly not cavil at the wealth of detail which is 
manifested in this monumental work. 

T. E. Tuorre. 
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The Design and Construction of Ships. By Prof. 


J. H. Biles. Vol. i. Calculations and Strength. 
Pp. vilit423; 280 illustrations. (London : 
Ox (eras forall, Waral,, i908.) Price 255. 


net, 
HIS is the first, of two volumes dealing with 
modern methods of procedure used in connection 
with the design and construction of ships. It em- 
bodies details of courses of instruction given to 
students of naval architecture during the seventeen 
years the author has occupied the chair of naval archi- 
tecture in the University of Glasgow. That professor- 
ship was founded about twenty-five years ago by the 
gencrosity of Mrs. John Elder, widow of a celebrated 
marine engineer, and was the first attempt made 
in any British university to provide instruction in the 
science and practice of shipbuilding. The Admiralty 
had previously established schools of naval architec- 
ture, mainly for the purpose of training their own 
shipbuilding officers, and it is noteworthy that all 
the men who have held the Glasgow professorship, the 
late Dr. Elgar, Mr. Jenkins, and Prof. Biles, were 
originally trained for the Admiralty service, but quitted 
it for appointments in private establishments. All of 
them had attained eminence in the practice of their 
profession before becoming teachers; they continued 
their practice in the design and construction of ships 
during the period of their professorships. Students at 
Glasgow consequently have had the good fortune to 
be taught by men who themselves received a thorough 
scientific training at the outset of their careers, had 
maintained close touch with current practice, and were 
familiar with the latest advances and improvements 
in shipbuilding and marine engineering. That fact 
is apparent throughout the volume under review, and 
adds much to its value. 

The book is described in the preface as primarily 
intended for young students, and this intention has 
been admirably fulfilled. The author also ventures to 
hope that ‘Sf many who have been students and some 
who in their daily work are interested in the problems 
dealt with may find some assistance from the 
perusal of its pages. This hape will undoubtedly be 
realised, The arrangement of the book is excellent, 
its style concise and clear. Detailed explanations are 
given of processes of calculation and methods of pro- 
cedure, in a form which should suffice for the guid- 
ance of those desirous of making work of that nature 
the principal occupation of their lives. Many of the 
sections —ineluding these containing jllustrations of 
types of ships, details of tonnage laws, rules for {ree- 
board, and other subjects should prove of interest to 
all persons connected with shipping. The plates, 
diagrams, and other illustrations are numerous, and 
the book as a whole is well produced. The volume has 
its own index. 

The author dacs not lay claim to much originality, 
although not a little original work done by himself 
has been embadied. The book is valuable also for its 
tabulated data, much of which is drawn from profes- 
sional work done by the author, or placed at his dis- 
posal by other authorities, 
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Growing as it has done out of courses of instruc- 
tion given to students at Glasgow, the book has natur- 
ally taken a form which adapts it for use as a text- 
book for students generally, Consequently it should 
greatly assist teachcrs as well as students of naval 
architecture, and particularly those in Great Britain 
and the United States. For a long time there has 
been a need for such a book; and in saying so, no 
discredit is cast upon smaller and less expensive text- 
books previously produced, largely with a view to use 
by less advanced students than those who follow com- 
plete university courses in naval architecture. 

This volume is subdivided into three sections. In 
the first, methods of caleulating areas, volumes, and 
positions of centres of gravity are dealt with. A full 
account is given of applications of descriptive 
geometry to the delineation of the forms of ships and 
of various parts of ship-structures. Descriptions of 
various types of ships employed for war and com- 
merece are also given, and abundantly illustrated. The 
information is claborate and up to date, as is indi- 
cated by the fact that it includes drawings of the 
Dreadnought and Invincible classes in the Royal 
Navy; particulars of the latest ocean-going destroyers 
and submarines; descriptions of many types of cargo 
and passenger steamers; and details of steam and 
sailing yachts. 

The second section of the volume is devoted to ship 
calculations, and its scheme is comprehensive. Jt 
includes details of numerical methods, as well as in- 
teresting descriptions of mechanical integrators and 
integraphs which have been devised in recent years 
for measuring moments, and moments of 
inertia of plane curves. Naval architects have been 
largely assisted by these instruments, and the 
drudgery of numerical calculation has been greatly 
reduced. .\ll classes of engineers, as well as many 
scientific men, will be interested in the descriptions 
given of the applications of these mechanical inte- 
grators to calculations for the displacements, positions 
of centres of buayancy and metacentres of ships, and 
work connected with determining the conditions of 
stability. 

The important subject of the strength of ships is 
one with which Prof. Biles has been much concerned, 
and it is treated exhaustively in the third section of 
the book. Investigations and experiments of a special 
character were carried out by a committee (of which 
he was a member) appointed by the \dmiralty about 
Six years ago after the loss of the torpedo-boat- 
destroyer Cobra in the North Sea. Prof. Biles and his 
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‘assistants and students at Glasgow undertook a great 


mass of calculations for representative vessels on 
behalf of that committee, and also analysed the results 
of experiments made on a_ typical torpedo-boat- 
destroyer in order to determine her behaviour when 
subjected to cxceptional longitudinal bending moments 
which produced sensible changes of form, Much of 
the information in regard to these experiments had 
been published by Prof. Biles in the Transactions of 
the Institution of Naval Architects, but it is brought 
together in the volume under review in a form which 
avill be useful for reference, and which adds to the 
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interest of his general treatment of the strength of 
ships. 

The book will be heartily welcomed by all connected 
with the design and construction of ships; the appear- 
ance of the second volume will be awaited with 
interest. - Deel ea rtineE, 


IGHETRUSI DIOS \USI0) FIDL (CNIOIOR 
Education and the Heredity Spectre. By Dr. F. H. 

Hayward. Pp. xv+147. (London: Watts and Co., 

1yo8.) Price 1s. net. 
ay HAT Mr. Bernard Shaw means when he says 

that *t the bubble of heredity has been pricked ” 
is that the theory that the moral characters acquired by 
an individual during his lifetime are transmitted to his 
descendants has been exploded. We are all, ineluding 
the author of the book before us, pretty well agreed 
that this is so. It is not supported by the scanty 
evidenee on this point which the biologist has collected. 
Nor need we grieve that it has gone. For, if it can 
be maintained that a belief in it was an ineentive to 
virtue, it is equally certain that such a belief was an 
exeuse for viee, as was clearly seen by a little girl who, 
when told by her nurse that if she was naughty her 
grandchildren would be naughty too, pointed out that, 
if that was true, the reason that she was naughty was 
that her grandmother had been. : 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Shaw as to the bear- 
ing of the pricking of the bubble on education is that 
“‘ the vilest abortionist is he who attempts to mould a 
child's character."’ That reached by Mr. Hayward 
is the diametrie opposite of this. He isa Herbartian. 
Herbart asked :— 

“Does a human being bring with him into the 
world his future shape, or does he not? tn respect to 
his body he doubtless does; but that is not our ques- 
tion. We speak of the mind, the character, the entire 
disposition."’ 

And Herbart's and Mr. Havyward's answer is that he 
does not; and that, that being so, it is not merely 
legitimate, but desirable, to attempt to mould a child’s 
character. 

But before we proceed further we must make sure 
that we keep two questions, whieh are probably 
puzzling our mind at the same time, perfectly distinct. 
One is a question for the biologist, the other for the 
educationist. The one is, ‘‘Can a child's character 
be moulded? ’* the other, ‘‘ Is it desirable to do it de- 
liberately ?"’ With regard to the former question, the 
answer given by Dr. Arehdall Reid, who has devoted 
much thought to this point, is ** Yes.’ \eeording to 
Dr. Reid, all the attributes which distinguish a eivilised 
man from a barbarian (the two terms are relative, of 
course) have been acquired by the former during his 
lifetime. Tf this is true, an English boy brought up 
from birth in a Zulu kraal will, when a man, have 
the morals and ideals of a Zulu. Ile will only differ 
from the other inhabitants of the kraal in having a 
paler skin and the other physieal characters which 
distinguish the two races. Such experiments may 
have been made, but it is highly unlikely that they 
bave been accurately reeorded. “The presence of anyone 
capable of doing so would spoil the conditions of the 
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experiment. But even if this view of the nature of 
our morality is correct, it does not follow that it is 
desirable to attempt to mould a child's eharaeter. It 
rather shows that we eannot help moulding it by 
everything that we do, and that any little deliberate 
attempts that we make will count for so little in com- 
parison with what we have already done, and will go 
on doing, that they will not make much difference. 

From the educational side the book is well worth 
reading, and the subject discussed is of first-rate im- 
portance; but our author is not a biologist either by 
sympathy or achievement. Was it worth while to poke 
fun at Mende! for his researches on green peas (p. 134)? 
People lay so much too much stress on the material 
that is dealt with in an investigation. Personally, we 
set more value en a man who discovers, not every- 
thing, as some Mendelians hold, but, say, ‘fa rough 
quarter by experiments “* with green peas,’’ than on 
one who discovers practically nothing by an exeursus 
on man. We quote the whole passage :— 

(3) Mendelism. 
“The question of heredity has cntered on a new phase 
during the past ten years, owing to the unearthing of 
Mendel’s researches on green peas. The plant again! 
\WVe are to discover the laws of human nature by the 
study of heredity in non-conseious, non-moral plants.”’ 

Does Mr. Hayward really think that we investigate 
natural processes for the benefit of those who apply the 
information which we give them? The reason that 
Mr. Hayward dislikes the plant so is that, according 
to him, the non-Herbartian doctrine of edueation is 
based on what he calls the ‘ plant "’ metaphor. 

“ The future form of a plant is admittedly determined 
in advance. True, there are ‘ variations’ and * muta- 
tions,’ the laws of which we are likely, sooner or later, 
to know; true, also, even plants? are plastic in a 
measure, to environmental influences. Broadly, how- 
ever, we may sav that the fate of a plant is fixed by 
the nature of the germ from which it springs.” 

We quote this to show that Mr. Hayward’s biology 
is shaky. For it is now generally recognised that one 
fundamental difference between animals and plants is 
the much greater suseeptibility of the latter to environ- 


mental changes. 


RECENT STUDIES IN ATMOSPHERIC 
IBIEIE (CI IRIUCTION 
Die Luftelektrisitdt. Methoden und Resultate der 
neueren Forschung. By Prof. Albert Gockel. Pp. 
vit200. (Leipzig : S$. Hirzel, 1908.) Price 6 marks. 
F fate years there has been great activity in this 
country in investigating electrical phenomena in 
gases and in advancing and discussing theories as to 
the nature and properties of ions. But this work has 
been mainly done in the laboratory or by mathemati- 
cians. In central Europe, thanks largely to the influ- 
ence of Exner and of Elster and Geitel, there have 
been many workers studying the electrical phenomena 
presented by nature. Amongst them Prof. Gockel 
takes a distinguished place. In the present volume 
he gives an exceedingly up-to-date account of our 
knowledge of atmospheric electricity. The amount 
that has recently been written on the subject will 
1 The italics are ours. 
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impress itself on anyone who refers to the 
Physikalische Zeitschrift or the publications of the 
Vienna Academy. The references in the present 
volume are evidence of Prof. Gockel’s familiarity, not 
merely with recent work in German, but also with 
that in English, whether done here or in America. 
He makes, for instance, numerous references to 
Simpson’s observations in Lapland. 

The book consists of a three-page introduction, five 
chapters, and a short conclusion, and has a table of 
contents. Chapter i., pp. 4 to 61, deals with the elec- 
trical conductivity of the atmosphere. After describing 
Elster and Geitel’s dispersion apparatus, and the in- 
struments of Ebert and of Gerdien for measuring 
ionic charges and conductivity, it gives an account of 
the results obtained with these instruments by different 
observers in different places, and deals with the ques- 
tions of diurnal variation and the influence of various 
meteorological conditions. Chapter ii., pp. 62 to 120, 
deals mainly with the potential gradient and its deter- 
mination by means of water-droppers, flame and 
radium collectors. This includes the results obtained 
especially in recent years—at the ground and those 
derived from balloon ascents. The diurnal and annual 
variations in the potential gradient, the relationships 
of potential gradient and ionisation, and the influence 
of meteorological conditions are amongst the subjects 
discussed. Chapter ifi., pp. 120 to 149, describes the 
measurements by Gerdien and others of the vertical 
current in the atmosphere, deals with the charges 
brought down by rain and snow, and includes two 
or three pages on aurora. .\s evidence of its up-to- 
date character, it may be mentioned that it describes 
Mr. C. T. R. Wilson’s apparatus for measuring the 
earth-air current. Chapter iv. is devoted to earth- 
currents. Its length, only 93 pages, forbids much 
detail, but there is an account of several of the more 
important observations, including those by Weinstein 
in Germany. Chapter v., pp. 159 to 202, deals with the 
sources of ionisation in the atmosphere. 1t discusses 
the radio-activity of air from the ground, and of rain, 
and the radio-active emanation in springs, the observa- 
tions made by Elster and Geitel and others with nega- 
tively charged wires, and refers to recent work by 
Gerdien, Rutherford, Strutt, Campbell, Dike, Eve, and 
others. A few pages at the end relate to various 
theories. 

In a book of such modest dimensions it is inevitable 
that some parts of the subject should not be very fully 
discussed, but it is unquestionably a work which 
every serious student of atmospheric electricity should 
possess and study. Very few points call for criticism. 
There are, however, two historical references which 
seem to overlook the work of British investigators. 
Maseart is referred to on p. So as the first to introduce 
photographic registration of potential difference, but 
in reality the Kelvin water-dropper at Kew has re- 
corded photographically since 1861. Again, the dis- 
covery of the resemblance between the diurnal varia- 
tions of potential gradient and barometric pressure is 
said on p. 114 to have been made by ]ann in 1880. 
Prof. J. D. Everett, however, detected it in 1867 (Phil, 
Trans., vol. clviii., p. 358, and plate xxi.) 
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OUR BOOK SIELF., 


The Ethical Aspects of Evolution, regarded as the 
Parallel Growth of Opposite Tendencies. By W. 
Benett. Pp. 220. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1908.) Price 6s. net. 

Tuts book is full of original opinions vigorously and 
uncompromisingly expressed. As the title indicates, 
the author’s main thesis is that the process of evolu- 
tion does not mean the progressive elimination of evil 
and pain, or a progressively increasing surplus of good 
and pleasure. He adduces biological evidence to 
show that the organism which has attained the finest 
adjustment to its environment is the organism which 
can be most easily thrown out of adjustment, and the 
one to which misadjustment, when it comes, is most 
disastrous. So history teaches us that if civilisation 
has meant higher forms of virtue, it has also meant 
lower depths of vice; and that as our knowledge in- 
creases so docs the consciousness of ignorance. 

From this point of view, Mr. Benett makes an effec- 
tive destructive criticism on all optimistic evolutionary 
theories of ethics which have as central principle the 
possibility of perfect adjustment and the extrusion of 
all inharmonicus factors from experience. He then 
proceeds to put forward his own theory. Failing the 
criterion of a net surplus result of progress in good 
or pleasure, Mr. Benett holds that our system of 
valuations must rest on the conception of proyress 
itself. .\ teleological basis, he admits, would be more 
adequate. But we are unable to find any finite end 
which will give unity to the divergent tendencies of 
human nature; and the transcendental end, though 
we are compelled to posit it, is for ever beyond our 
ken, The essential characteristic of progress is, for 
Mr. Benett, increase of force; itis this which in the 
last possible analysis commands man’s esteem and 
admiration, and affords a criterion of good and evil. 

There is here an attempt to unite a_ scientific 
neutrality with a positive ethicai construction. Pro- 
gress is no increase in the net value of life; it means 
the impartial development of good and evil; yet 
progress must be our criterion of value and good. 
One need only point to Mr. Benett's criticism of 
hedonism, where he points out that just because 
pleasure is an impartial stimulant of all sorts of action 
it eannot be the criterion of good, to show the incon- 
sistency of this position. To avoid the difficulty by 
making progress represent only the positive aspeet of 
evolution is to [all on the other horn of the perpetual 
dilemma of ethical construction, and make good the 
criterion of good. Apart from this defect of funda- 
mental theory, Mr. Benett’s book shows considerable 
power of psychological analysis; his treatment in the 
later chapters of complex moral facts and concrete 
virtues is often admirable. His argument is always 
forceful, his style is powerful, and one feels through- 
out the presence of a straightforward insistence that 
we must face the facts as we find them of human 
nature and the world. These are qualities which go 
far towards a valuable re-handling of moral problems. 
The Poisonous Terrestrial Snakes of our British 

Indtan Dominions and how to recognise Them. By 

Major If. Wall. Sceond edition. Pp. x+6g; illus- 

trated. (Bombay: Natural Ilistory Society, 1908.) 

niece2mimtipecs. 

To those whose travels have never extended beyond 

western Hurope it is a difficult matter to realise 

how largely poisonous snakes loom in the life of our 
native fellow-subjects in India, or to appreciate the 
heavy annual list of casualtics due to snake-bite. To 
mitigate the evil, the European and the native medical 
staff of the country are now bringing into play the 
latest remedies of their science, but they are frequently 
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hampered in their endeavours by the difficulty of 
identifying the particular kind of noxious serpent with 
which they may be called upon to deal. It’is largely 
with the view of supplying a ready method of making 
such identifications that the unpretentious work before 
us has been presented to the public. That it has been 
heartily appreciated is made evident by the fact of its 
having reached a second edition, after the sale of a 
first issue of 2500 copies. The author relies on the 
arrangement, size, and number of the scales as afford- 
ing the easiest clue to the identification of species, and 
for this purpose gives figures of the scaling of certain 
parts of the body or head of a considerable number of 
the thirty-nine species recognised which in his opinion 
render identification easy and certain. 

In the present edition the author has ventured to 
recognise more species than are admitted in Mr. 
Boulenger’s volume in the ‘‘ Fauna of British India.” 
Ife is of opinion, for instance, that under the name 
of Ancistrodon hypnale, two species—one from Ceylon 
and the other from the Western Ghats—have been 
confounded, while a new krait is recognised from 
Assam, and the Bungarus candidus of Boulenger is 
split up into several species. In addition, Pseudo- 
cevastes persicus has recently been identified in British 
India. Apart from the special purpose in connection 
with snake-bite, the book is a useful and handy guide 
to the Indian *t Thanatophidia.”’ 


Gray’s New Manual of Botany. Re-arranged and ex- 
tensively revised by B. L. Robinson and M. L. 
Fernald. Seventh edition. Pp. 926. (New York: 
American Bool Company, n.d.) 


Tus well-known flora of the central and north-eastern 
parts of the United States of America was originally 
compiled in 1848 by Dr. Asa Gray, who was professor 
of natural history in Harvard University. It has 
passed through six editions, and has been revised three 
times, the last revision having been undertaken by 
Dr. S. Watson and Prof. J. M. Conlter in 1800. 
Another edition had become desirable if onlv to bring 


the book into conformity with the pronouncements of | 


the International Botanical Congress at Vienna, and no 


more opportune occasion was likely to arise for carry- | 


ing out at the same time the practically inevitable 
displacement of the arrangement of Bentham and 
Hoolxer’s ‘‘ Genera Plantarum ”’ by the more modern 
system elaborated by Dr. Engler. These sweeping 
reforms have been effected by the new editors, who 
are botanical professors at Harvard University, and 
therefore officially entitled to prepare the flora, of 
which the copyright is held by the university. 

The authors have also modified the geographical 
limits covered by the manual, whereby certain terri- 
tories in the west are exeluded, and considerable areas 
in Oucbee, Ontario, and other Canadian provinces are 
ineluded. The changes do not by any means end 
here; practically the arrangement of every important 
family to use the word officially recommended for the 
group, better known as an order—and every large 
genus has been re-cast, so that the title of the book 
has been advisedly qualified. The assistance of 
specialists has been obtained for the descriptions of the 
grasses, orchids, Crataegus, and a few other genera. 

The flora is confined to Pteridophyta and Spermato- 
phyta; there is a considerable increase in the total 
number of species, that now exeeeds four thousand. 
Under the genus Panicum, seventy-three species are 
distinguished, and under Carex as many as a hundred 
and eighty-five. The forms of Crategus, a specics 
that ts highly variable in \merica, are brought under 
sixty-five species by Mr. W. W. Eggleston, 

Undoubtedly the revision will be cordially weleomed 
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by botanists, and should prove especially useful to 
botanical workers in south-eastern Canada. The ad- 
mirable series of analytical keys that were a feature 
of the older editions have been maintained, and 
further help is given for difficult genera in the shape 
of small illustrations, by the side of the text, of those 
parts of the plant that furnish diagnostie characters. 


The New Word. By Alen Upward. New edition. 
Pp. 317. (London: A. C. Fifield, rg08.) Price 5s. 
net. 

Scientific Corroborations of Theosophy: a Vindication 
of the Secret Doctrine by the Latest Discoveries. 
By Dr. A. Marques. Revised and greatly enlarged 
edition, Pp. iv+152. (London: The Theosophical 
Publishing Society, 1908.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. ALLEN Upwarpb describes his book as ‘a plea 
for reason against authority,’’ and proceeds to discuss 
a number of problems of modern science from a 
layman’s point of view. Men of seience will approve 
the spirit in which Mr. Upward writes, even if they 
remain unconvinced by his arguments. 

Readers will discern from the title to his book the 
line of thought which characterises the volume of 
Dr. Marques. 
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[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neithey can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NaTURE. 
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The Boiling Point of the Radium Emanation. 


Tr was shown by Rutherford and Soddy in 1903 that the 
radium emanation was condensed from the gases with 
which it was mixed at a temperature of about —150° C. 
From observations of the range of temperature of condensa- 
tion and volatilisation it was concluded that the condensed 
emanation exerted a sensible vapour pressure. This has 
been confirmed by later experiments, using much larger 
quantities of emanation. Sir William Ramsay and 
Cameron have pointed out that the emanation, condensed 
in a glass tube kept at the temperature of liquid air, can 
be removed by continuous pumping, thus indicating 
appreciable vapour pressure even at that low temperature. 
I have found that the rate of removal of the emanation in 
this way increases rapidly as the temperature of complete 
volatilisation is approached. 

In the initial experiments of Rutherford and Soddy only 
very smal! quantities of radium were available, and the 
partial pressure of the emanation in the experiments was 
exceedingly small. If the emanation behaves fike an 
ordinary gas, it is to be expected that the boiling point of 
pure emanation at atmospheric pressure should be much 
higher. I have recently made experiments to test this 
point. As the volume of pure emanation available in the 
present experiments was only about 1/20 cubic millimetre 
it was necessary to employ special methods to investigate 
the boiling point of the emanation at various pressures. 
Purified emanation corresponding to the equilibrium 
amount from about too milligrams of radium was com- 
pressed into a fine glass capillary of about 1/20 mitlimetre 
diameter. The end of the capillary dipped into a pentane 
bath, which was cooled down to any desired temperature, 
measured by means of a thermocouple. The point of initial 
condensation was marked by the appearance of a brilliant 
point of phosphorescent light, due to condensed emanation, 
at the coldest part of the capillary. In this way I have 
found that the temperature of initial condensation of the 
emanation rises from about —150° C. at a very low 
pressure to about —65° C, at atmospherie pressure. This 
fixes the boiling point of the emanation at atmospheric 
pressure at about —65° C., or 208° absolute. 
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As it is a difficult matter to purify completely the small | been discovered as yet. Only the human species has been 


volume of cmanation and to keep it pure, the observed 
pressure of the emanation and mixed gases at the tempcra- 
ture of condensation was corrected for by taking the true 
volume of the emanation from 1 gram of radium in 
equilibrium as 0-585 eubic milligram. This calculated 
volume is in excellent agreement with the minimum value 
which IT haye found experimentally. As the emanation is 
apparently an inert gas of atomic weight 222, it is of 
interest to compare its boiling point with those of the 
heavier inert gases found in the atmosphere. The boiling 
points of argon, krypton, xenon, and emanation are, re- 
spectively, 86-9, 121-3, 163-9, and 208 degrees absolute. It 
will be noted that as the boiling point of krypton is about 
intermediate between that of argon and xenon, so the boil- 
ing point of xenon is nearly the mean between that of 
krypton and emanation. 

If the eapillary tube containing pure emanation is quickly 
placed in the pentane bath, cooled wefl below the tempera- 
ture of initial condensation, under a microscope small drops 
of liquid emanation are seen on the walls of the capillary. 
The position of each globule is marked by a brilliant local 
phosphorescence of the glass of the capillary. 

E. RutTnerForp. 

University, Manchester, February 13. 


: Crocodiles and Tsetse-flies. 


My attention has been directed to a paper read before 
the Royal Society of Arts by Mr. James Cantlie on 
January 27 called “ The Part played by Vermin in the 
Spread of Disease,’’ published in the socicty’s journal 
(January 29, pp. 202-4), Mr. Cantlic is there reported to 
have said :—‘‘ In sleeping sickness the disease is trans- 
mitted by the tsetse-fly, and the crocodile is believed to be 
the alternative host, the fly serving as a carrier only ” 
(p. 204). 

1 do not know upon what evidence or upon whose 
observations Mr. Cantlie based his statement concerning 
the crocodile, but to judge from many similar statements 
that have appeared from time to time recently in the Press, 
the idea seems to be generally prevalent that Prof. Koch 
either observed or believed that the crocodile was a 

reservoir ’’ host for the human trypanosome (Trypano- 
soma gambiense), just as big game is for the trypanosome 
causing the ‘‘nagana™ disease of animals (T. brucet). 
Prof. Koch, however, has never expressed such a view in 
his published papers. In his last work on this subject, 
“Uber meine — Schlafkrankhcits-Expedition "* (Berlin : 
Dietrich Reimer, 1908), he wrote :—‘‘ Dem ersten... 
Ixrokodil cntnahmen wir sofort frisches Blut, um Prdparate 
zu machen und Kulturen anzulegen, und wir hatten in 


diesem Falle auch insofern Glick, als die Kulturen 
gelangen, wodurch wichtige wissenschaiftliche Resultate 
erhalten wurden. Namentlich konnte auch festgestellt 


werden, dass das Blut des Krokodiles zwar Trypanosomen, 
aber nicht diejentgen der Schlaflerankhett enthalt ” (the 
italics are mine). 

All that Prof. Koch showed was that the crocodile in 
the Victoria Nyanza is infected by a species of trypano- 
some, and that tsetse-flies {Glossina palpalis) feed on the 
hlood of the crocodile. Both these facts had already been 
made known by English observers. The bare fact that the 
crocodile may be infeeted by trypanosomes is no evidence 
for connecting this reptile with slecping sickness. The 
perch, bream, tench, and other fishes in the Norfolk Broads 
also commonly harbour trypanosomes in their blood, but 
are not to be regarded as a danger to mankind on that 
account. There ts, in fact, no evidence whatever that the 
crocodile serves as an “alternative host’? of the human 
trypanosome. It is inherently improbable that any reptile 
should play such a part. 

! hold no brief for the crocodile, and should hear of its 
‘Xtirpation in the Victoria Nyanza without the least regret ; 
I only desire that our scientific knowledge of the slecping- 
sickness trypanosome should be correetly stated. It is 
possible, and indeed for many reasons probable, that a 
“reservoir ”’ host for T. gambiense exists, but none has 
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found so far to be naturally infected with the trypanosome 

of sleeping sickness, although many other manimmals can 

be inoculated with it as a laboratory experiment. 
Rovigno, February 10. E. A. Minciix. 


The Production of Prolonged Apncea in Man. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the time fur 
which the breath can be held is increased by a preliminary 
hout of deep breathing, and divers often make use of this 
fact to increase the time for which they can remain under 
water. So far as I am aware, it is not usual to perform 
this forcible respiration for more than a short period, the 
pearl-divers of Ceylon, for instanee, taking only a few 
deep breaths before descending; but in order to get the 
maximum effect a prolonged period is necessary. In my 
own case | found that whilst with no preliminary forced 
breathing 1 could held my breath for only forty-two 
seconds, 1 could hold it for 2m. 21s. after one minnte’s 
forced breathing, for 3m. 21s. after three minutes’ breath- 
ing, und for ym. 5s. after six minutes’ breathing (c.f 
Journ, Phystol., vol. xxxviii.). The effect of the torced 
breathing is to wash out such considerable quantities of 
carbun dioxide from the blood and body tissues that cven 
at the end of the three or four minutes’ apnoea they con- 
tain Icss of the gas than when the breath is held for forty- 
two seconds without any preliminary forced breathing. 

In theory, therefore, the deeper, more rapid, and more 
prolonged the forced respiration the greater its efhcacy ; 
but it is not so in practice. With some people the sensa- 
tions produced by even a minute or two of forced breath- 
ing are yery unpleasant. The hands and feet tingle and 
become numb, a dizziness is [clt, and there is a strong 
disinclination to continue the breathing (cf. Haldane and 
Poulton, Journ. Phystol., vol. xxxvii.). In my own case 
a period of cight minutes’ breathing caused the muscles 
of the hands to pass into a condition of tonic rigidity, and 
they remained complctely paralysed for the first 13 minutes 
of the subsequent apnea. Doubtless the unpleasant sensa- 
tions are diminished by practice, but it is probable that 
for ordinary purposes it would be best not to continue the 
foreed breathing for more than two or three minutes. Alsc 
there is a distinct element of risk if a diver remains under 
water almost to his limit after forced respiration. The 
amount of oxygen Icft in the lungs and blood then becoine= 
so low that there is danger of fainting. Haldane and 
Poulton quote a case, of which they were informed hy 
Dr. Collier, in which a diver lost consciousness when at 
the bottom of a swimming-bath after he had cmployed 
forerd hreathing to prolong his stay under water. Fortu- 
nately, he was rescued before death occurred, but un- 
doubtedly the chance of fatality is increased by a_ pre- 
liminary forced respiration. 

In the absence of forced breathing, the accumulation of 
carbon dioxide in the blood when the breath is held atford: 
a natural safeguard, for it stimulates the respiratory centre 
to action with ever-increasing force, and ultimately compels 
respiration before the oxygen in the system has sunk to 
danger-level. However, the risk due to oxygen deficiency 
can be readily overcome. Hill and Flack have shown 
(Journ. Physiol., vol. xxxvii.) that if a few breaths of 
oxygen are taken during quiet breathing, the time for 
which the breath can be held is generally more than 
doubled. Not only is the oxygen want of the system 
thereby eliminated, but, in addition, the oxygen renders the 
respiratory centre considerably less sensitive to carbon 
dioxide, and so permits it to accumulate to a greater 
extent than usual in the body. The same thing holds after 
forced breathing, and ] found that if one to four breaths 
of oxygen were taken at the end of the foreed respira- 
tion, the breath could be hefd about twice as long as in 
absence of oxygen. After one minute’s forced breathing J 
held my breath for 4m. 18s.; after three minutes’ breath- 
ing for 6m. 34s., and after six minutes’ breathing for no 
less than 8m. 13s. 

So far as J can ascertain, the world's record for a pro- 
fessional diver remaining under water in a tank was made 
by Miss E, Wallenda in 1898, when she reached 4m. 454s. 
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1 do not know in what way divers prepare themselves for 
such feats, but presumably it is by a preliminary forced 
breathing only, without oxygen inhalation. Hence this 
record is probably comparable with my record of 4m. 53., 
and in that case it follows that forced breathing, together 
with oxygen inhalation, might enable some individuals to 
stay under water for nine or ten minutes. Moreover, they 
could achieve such times without any risk of loss of con- 
sciousness. Even at the end of my eight minutes’ record 
the air in my lungs still contained 46 per cent. of oxygen, 
or three times the normal amount. 

The practical applications of this method of forced breath- 
ing und oxygen inhalation are obvious. Prof. Tlerdman 
states (Report of Ceylon Pearl Oyster Fisheries, part i., 
p- 63; part ii., p. 13) that the maximum time the best 
pearl-divers (the Arabs) remain under water is, in his 
experience, only ninety seconds, whilst the Tamil and 
other divers vary from thirty-five to fifty seconds. Of 
course, one would not for a moment expect them to attain 
the times above mentioned, as they are performing violent 
muscular work whereby the rate of production of carbon 
dioxide by the body is greatly increased. Still, there is 
little doubt that if they performed about two minutes’ 
forced breathing, and took a single deep breath of oxygen 
at the end of it, they could, without risk, double or treble 
their average time under water. This might be of especial 
value to them when fishing in the deeper waters. Prof. 
Herdman says that while the usual limit of the divers is 
about nine fathoms, exceptional divers could go to fifteen 
fathoms, ‘but they had barely time to secure a single 
handful of the bottom before having to come up in an 
exhausted condition.’? The method might also be of value 
to sponge-divers, and to some extent also for rescue work 
in mines and drains poisoned by foul air, when proper 
rescue apparatus was not available. 


22 Norham Road, Oxford. Ill. M. Vernon. 


The Isothermal Layer of the Atmosphere. 


Tue difference of opinion between Mr. Hughes and 
myself apparently comes to this; he considers (February 11, 
p. 429) that radiation plays an important part in the 
temperature that is recorded by meteorographs sent up 
with a balloon, and I think that, save in exceptional circum- 
stances, radiation may be neglected. We are agreed in 
stating that the temperature of the metal strip can only 
be altered by contact with the air and by radiation, and 
the only question is the relative values of these two causts. 
Furthermore, I gather that Mr. Flughes thinks that 
whether the ascent be by night or day, after a certain 
height the temperature is unduly raised by radiation [rom 
what he calls the hot planet. 

Now, first, the thermograph is made of polished metal, 
and is protected by a polished metal case, and it is well 
known that a polishcd metal surface is not susceptible to 
radiation, One need only mention the double vacuum 
bottle in which liquid air is kept, the commercial ‘* thermos 
Nask.’’ Loss or gain of heat by radiation is practically 
excluded by silvering the internal surfaces. 

secondly, it must surely be admitted that radiation must 
be very different by night from what it is by day. It is 
true that the sun subtends but a small solid angle, and the 
carth an angle of nearly 27, but the power of radiation 
varies as the fourth power of the absolute temperaturc. 
In saying that all radiation was insignificant compared 
with that of the sun, I was thinking of ordinary experi- 
ence. In the tropics a man protects himself against the 
sun; to quote a very ancient writing, ‘there is nothing 
hid from the heat thereof.'’ There are places in the high 
valleys of Switzerland where in calm, sunny weather a 
person may sit out of doors in the sun in perfect comfort, 
although the country round is deeply covered with snow 
and the temperature is far below the freezing point. On the 
other hand, in the Arctic and Antarctic winter it is pro- 
lection from the wind that is sought; all accounts agree 
that if there be no wind extremely low temperatures are 
not unpleasant, and Toss of heat by radiation is not feared. 

But Mr. Hughes admits that radiation is stronger by 
day, and says that if it is not apparent on the trace it 
must be beeause the traces differ so much inter se. This 
is a question of fact, and 1 can only refer him to the pub- 
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lished records and to my previous statement that traces 
made in the day do not differ from those made at night. 
There is a striking similarity about the general form of 
‘ul the traces, excepting those obtained in the daytime 
from « balloon which did not burst. 

With regard to the vertical speed, we know that the 
time occupied in falling is about half that occupied in 
rising, because we have been able to ascertuin by observu- 
tions with a theodolite that the horizontal distance passed 
over during the fall is about half that passed over during 
the rise. We do not now use any parachute, and we 
used not to use one of more than 1 sq, foot area. The 
cross-section of the balloon before bursting is probably 
25 sq. fect to 30 sq. feet. Inasmuch as at 20 km. height 
the air density is only one-sixteenth that at the ground- 
level, the initial rate of fall will be four times the final 
rate, and must therefore be greatly in excess of the rate 
of ascent. Notwithstanding this, the temperatures recorded 
are to all intents and purposes identical. Differences ex- 
cecding 3° C. between the up and down trace at the same 
height are very rare; 6° C. is the maximum recorded, and 
anything more than 4° is only produced by change of level 
of an Inversion surface in the lower strata occurring during 
the ascent. W. 11. Dixes. 


Barometric Oscillation. 


Ix Nature of December 3, 1908 (p. 130), Mr. Dines, in 
reference to a previous note upon the semi-diurnal buro- 
inctric oscillation, gave as his opinion that the semi- 
diurnal temperature oscillation is the result of pressure 
variation. 

In connection with this question, it seems to me of some 
value to give here «a couple of results derived from the 
Batavia observations. They are rclated to pressure oscilla- 
tions of extra-terrestrial origin, like the semi-diurnal varia- 
tion, and show a pressure change followed by a change of 
temperature. 

At Batavia the well-known barometric oscillation with 
a period of 33 years is very definite. It is followed by an 
equally distinct temperature oscillation of the same period. 
Yhe difference in time is 6} months. The temperature, 
moreover, shows the remarkable fact that the seven-yearly 
means from 1871-1905 are increasing regularly from 
0°-08 C. to 0°10 C. cvery seven years, so the temperature 
of the air increases by about 0°-o1 a year. 

In the second place may be mentioned the influence of 
the 26-day period of the sun’s rotation on meteorological 
data. A corresponding pressure oscillation is clearly shown. 
tt is followed after nine days by a variation, of the same 
kind, of the temperature and the daily range of pressure. 

There seems to be a close connection between the above- 
mentioned pressure oscillations and the influence of the 
sun’s prominences on the earth. Both coincide in relation 
io time. : C. Braak. 

Observatory, Batavia, January 11. 


Electrons and Atomic Weights. 


Loruar MEYER suggested that the slight divergences 
between the theoretical and actual atomic weights in the 
periodic system might be due to the imprisonment of a 
quantity of the ather within matter; Lord Kelvin ascribed 
to the zther a weight of one-thousand billionth of a gram 
per cubic meter. Meyer’s suggestion is hardly acceptable. 

In the light of present-day theories of the perpetual dis- 
integration of matter, it seems more likely that the atomic 
weights vary through loss of electrons; when the loss fas 
reached a certain critical point a re-adjustment may take 
place, resulting in transmutation to a lower element. 

lf there be any truth in this theory, it may be supposed 
that the atomic weights of the elements may vary in 
different worlds of space, the more or less uniform weights 
found on the earth being due to the fact that the period 
of formation was identical in all cases. In this connec- 
tion, it would be interesting to determine the atomic 
weights of the elements in meteorites, an investigation 
which | am unable to undertake at this time, but which 
| hereby suggest. ALFRED SANG. 

96 Boulevard de Versailles, St. Cloud, S. et O., 

January 12. 
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FURTHER ANTARCTIC RESULTS. 


ape Belgian Antarctic Expedition has issued 
another seven sections of the ten important 
which it is contributing to Antarctic 
knowledge. Four of the new parts are technical 
contributions to systematic zoology. Prof. Jungersen, 
of Copenhagen, describes the Pennatulids, which 
are represented in the collection by eight speci- 
mens; all of them are referred to one species, the 
Umbellula carpenteri, first discovered by the Chal- 
lenger. Herr Béhmig, of Graz, describes the Turbel- 
larians, a small but interesting fauna containing a new 
venus of Accela and three species of the characteristic 
sub-Antaretic genus Procerodes. .\ detailed account is 
given of the anatomy of these worms, and the author 
establishes a new genus and subfamily, the Stum- 
merinz, for a species that had been collected by the 
French Antarctic Expedition, and referred by Hallez to 
Procerodes. Herr L. Plate contributes a note on the 
Scaphopods, which are represented by one determinable 
and one indeterminable species of 
Dentalium, both collected south of 
latitude 70°. The Cirripedes are 
described by Herr P. P. C. Hoek, 
and this group is represented by 
three species, of which one, 
Verruca mitra, is new. They all 
come from the neighbourhood of 
the Magellan Straits. But that 
area does not appear to be rich in 
these crustacea, and the only 
known Antarctic species is a Scal- 
pellum collected by the Challenger 
near the Antarctic Circle. 

The geographical results include 
a valuable joint report by M. .Arc- 
towski and Dr. H. R. Mill on the 
serial temperature observations. 
Ross had attempted to determine 
the temperature of the deep sea 
in the same area, but, as is well 
known, his results were mislead- 
ing, as his thermometers were not 


volumes 


protected against pressure. The 
Challenger thermometers were, of 


course, guarded against this error, 
but they recorded only the tempera- 
tures of the coldest and warmest of 
the layers passed through during 
the sounding. Bruce, in the 
Balaena, was better equipped; but 
he was only able to determine the 
temperatures at two localities. The Belgian expedi- 
tion, however, was able to eonduct serial tempera- 
ture soundings with such precision and in such 
numbers that the seas which it explored are, as 


1'*Résultats cn Voyage du S.Y. Belgica en 1897-9." G. Lecointe. 
Physique du Globe, Mesures pendulaires, 1907. 40 pp.. 9 figures; P. P. C. 
Hoek, Zool gie, Cirripedia, 1907, 9 pp., 4 figures; H. F. E. Jungersen, 
Zoologie, Pennatuliden, 1907, 12 pp., 1 plate: L. Bohmig, Zoolozie, Turbel- 
larien, 1908. 32 pp., 2 plat-s; L. Plate, Zoologie, Scaphopo -en, 1908, 4 pp- 5 
H. Arctowski and H. R. Mill, Océanographie, Me'ations thermiqnes, 
Rapport snr les Observations thermométrianes faites aux Stations de 
Sondage, 1908, 36 pp., 4 plates; H. Arctowski, Géotogie, Les Glaciers, 
Glaciers actuels et Vestiges de leur ancienne Extension, 1908, 74 pp., 18 
plates (Anvers: D. E. Buschmann.) 

“Detitsche Sudpolar Expedition, t90c-3." Edited by E von Dry- 
galski, Vol. ii, Kartographie, Geologie ; Part it., 1908. pp. 91-222, plates 
ix-axit., and 3 maps. (1) E. Werth, Aufbau und Gestaltung von Kerguelen, 
pp. 91-«83, plates ix-xiv, 33 figures, 3 maps; (2) E. Phil'ppi, Geologische 
Beoba htungen anf Kerguelen, pp. 185-207, plates xv-xxil, » figures ; (3) 
R. Reini-ch, Petrographische Beschreib»ng der Kerguelen-Gesteine, pp. 
00-222, 6 figures. (Berlin : G. Reimer, 1908.) 

Vol. i,, Geographie, Heft ii. Pp. 99-280. Edited by E. von Drygalski. 
Vol. i, Geogra hie, Geologie, part ili,, 1908, pp. 223-298. plate xxiii. 
G)_E. von Drygalski, Gengraphie yon Heard-Filand, pp. 223-239, plate 
xxiii, 3 figures; (2) E. Philippi, Geologie der Heard-In-el, pp. 24 -250; 
{3) R. Reinisch, Gesteine der Heard-Insel, pp. 251-263, 8 figures; (4) E. 
Vanhiff Tiere und Pflanzen der Heard-Insel, pp. 265-276; (5) W. 
Meinardus, Skizze des Klims der Heard-Insel, pp. 273-298, 2 figures. 
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regards temperature distribution, described by Dr- 
Mill as now one of the best-known parts of the 
oceans. 

The observations show that the distribution of tem- 
perature in the seas hetween South America and 
Graham Land is typically sub-Antaretic. There is a 
zone of warm water between a cold surface layer and 
the mass of cold water below. South of the Antarctic 
Circle seasonal variations were found to affect the tem- 
perature to a depth of only 150 metres. In most 
localities the coldest water was found at the surface, 
and the temperatures rose, sometimes regularly, to a 
maximum in most cases at the depth of about 600: 
metres. Below that level there is a slow fall in tem- 
perature to the sea bottom, The bearing of these ob- 
servations on submarine topography is shown in Ger- 
lache Strait, where only one serial temperature obser- 
vation was made; the temperature of the water was 
almost uniform throughout, and the water was a little 
colder at the bottom than at the surface. The authors, 
therefore, conclude that Gerlache Strait is a closed 


Fic. 1.—.\ignilles of Cape Renard, seen from the North-east. 


basin, and that a shallow threshold protects it from 
the inflow of warmer water. 

M. Lecointe, the second in command of the Belgian 
expedition, contributes a memoir on the pendulum ob- 
servations. The frontispiece is a photograph of 
Lieutenant E. Danco, who had charge of this work 
until his death during the expedition. The memoir 
gives a detailed account of the instrument employed, 
Sterneck’s half-second pendulum. It was only used 
during the expedition at one locality, Punta Arenas, in 
Tierra del Fuego, where the value of g was deter- 
mined as 9'S108. ; 

The new contribution to the reports of the Belgian 
expedition of widest general interest is M. Arctowski's 
valuable report on the glacial observations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magellan’s Straits and in the South Shet- 
land Archipelago; and the glaciers and icebergs of those 
regions are illustrated by eighteen excellent photo- 
graphic plates. M. Arctowski describes the former 
greater extension of the glaciers, and regards this as 
part of a world-wide phenomenon, for which he says 
the explanation has yet to be found. lle adopts ex- 
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treme views on some glacial questions, and holds that 
the progressive advance of civilisation to the temperate 
regions from the tropical and subtropical zones is one 
manifestation of the spread of a milder climate across 
the earth. Of the suggested theories of glaciation he 
regards Croll's as the most seductive, but adinits that 
it has fallen with all the rest; nevertheless, he still 
argues with Croll's wild estimate that the ice at the 
South Pole is six miles thick, as if that notion were 
worth serious consideration. .Arrhenius’s view that 
glaciation is due to variations in the atmosphere 
Arctowski rejects as being far from a_ satisfactory 
explanation of the facts. His own idea is that the 
climatic change was due to a variation in the heat 
supply from the sun. 

The memoir begins with a description of the glacial | 
phenomena of the neighbourhood of the Magellan 
Straits, supplementing the valuable observations in this 
area by Dr. Otto Nordenskjold. The second part of 
the memoir is a valuable contribution to the tectonic 
and glacial gcology of Gerlache Strait. He describes 
that strait as a tectonic valley, but he is doubtful (p. 
34) whether it was formed as a syncline or a rift 


Fic. 2.—View of Royal Sound, Kerguelen. 


valley. In dealing with the .Antarctic lands, he notes 
the various forms of the name Antarctica, and suggests 
that the western section should be called ‘‘ Westantar,”’ 
as ‘‘ Antar ”’ includes all that is common in the various 
forms of the name Antarctica. 

In his account of the tabular icebergs, M. Arctowski 
is emphatic as to their identity with the floebergs of 
the Arctic, and he quotes with approval Greeley’s ex- 
cellent statement of the formation of floebergs. He 
discusses the question of glacial erosion, and says 
that his observations show that erosion by glaciers is 
a mere ‘‘minime’’; but he remarks that ice has 
powers of deeper erosion than rivers, as it can erode 
below sea-level, whereas a river cannot excavate deeper 
than the level of its mouth. Ilis report concludes with 
an interesting discussion on the extent of the refriger- 
ation of climate indicated, according to the theory he 
accepts, by the former extension of glaciers. 

A further instalment of the reports of the German | 
Antarctic Expedition includes three instructive memoirs 
on Kerguelen. Dr. Werth records his additions to 
the geography of the island during a year’s residence, 
in 1901 and 1902, at a station erected on the Gauss 
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Peninsula in south-eastern Kerguelen to obtain ob- 
servations for comparison with those simultaneously 
made by the Gauss. Emil Philippi, the geologist of 
the expedition, records the results of his excursions 
ashore during the stay of the Gauss at Kerguelen, and 
Dr. Reinisch describes in detail the rock specimens 
collected there. 

Since the discovery of the archipelago by Kerguelen 
in 1772, and the establishment of its insular nature by 
Cook in 1775, it has been visited by many expeditions, 
including the Erebus and Terror, the Challenger, the 
Gazelle and the Valdivia, and by private naturalists, 
such as Hall, the Australian ornithologist. It has 
also been the resort of seal and whale fishers. Never- 
theless, and in spite of the important contributions of 
the expedition’ under Drygalski, Kerguelen is still im- 
perfectly known. Dr. Werth made numerous excur- 
sions from the station, but the main interior and its 
glaciers and mountains, were inaccessible to him, and 
the southern and western coasts he describes as still 
practically unknown. Dr. Werth’s range of work was 
restricted by the difficulties of transport. His party 
had at first to carry all their equipment on their backs, 

and were therefore limited to excur- 
. sions of about five days’ duration. 
Later on he used dogs, and as each 
dog carried a pack of twenty 
pounds, it could take its own 
rations for ten days, and some 
supplies for the explorers. In the 
later part of the stay on_ the 
island exploration was  unfortu- 
nately prevented by illness. 
The chief island of the Kergue- 
len Archipelago is only 130 square 


geographical miles, and it is 
divided into three divisions. The 


western coast lands are still little 
known, and may contain some 
centres of recent volcanic activity. 
The central highlands, running 
from north-west to south-east 
across the island, include two 
high ice-covered plateaus, and 
culminate at their southern end 
in Mount Ross, a voleano with a 
well-preserved crater and 1990 
metres high. The third section 
includes the country on the east- 
the 


ern parts of island; it is 
, . déeply indented by the sea, and 
is mainly lowland, but it includes one inde- 


pendent mountain complex and some wide plateaus. 

The solid geology of Nerguelen is disappointing. It 
consists of nothing but a vast dissected sheet of basalts, 
with their associated tuffs, and various glacial and 
alluvial deposits. There are older trachytic and phono- 
litic lavas, of which the German expedition obtained 
traces in beds of sanidine sand. There are no known 
pre-voleanic sedimentary rocks, and whether Kerguelen 
is a continental or an oceanic island is left undecided. 
The physical geography of the island is, therefore, its 
chief interest. For a land in the latitude of only 
48°-50°, it has the remarkably low snow-line of 1850 
feet, and its central highlands are covered by an ice 
sheet which Dr. Werth has named after Richthofen. 
There is abundant evidence that the glaciers were more 
extensive, at a date that Dr. Werth calls ‘ diluvial,’’ 
which may be more recent than the chief glacier 
extension in north temperate regions. The glaciers cer- 
tainly formerly reached the present sea-level, and 
appear to have continued some distance over what 
is now the sea floor, It is, therefore, disappointing 
that there is no certain evidence as to the post-Glacial 
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uplift of the land. Both Werth and Philippi describe 
the occurrence of recent shingle and shells at heights 
up to about one hundred metres; but they recognise the 
possibility of these having been carried inland by sea- 
gulls or sea elephants, There is abundant evidence of 
recent subsidence; the eastern district, according to the 
chart and many beautiful photographs, presents the 
typical features of a sunken land. 

“Dr. Werth discusses at length the origin of the 
valleys and the relations of the two types of drowned 
yallevs known as “* fjords”? and “‘ fjards."" The dis- 
tinction between them was established by Penck in 
1882; fiords are complex and usually branched valleys 
in mountainous districts, and fjards are valleys that 
are usually parallel to one another, and occur in low- 
lands. The value of this distinction has been doubted, 
buc Werth thinks it is useful; and he proposes that 
valleys of the fjard type should be called * fohrde,” 
after the name given them in southern Denmark, 
as it has the same root as the Norwegian fjord, the 
Swedish fjard, the Icelandic fjérdur, and the Scottish 
firth. 

Denudation in Kerguelen, according to Dr. Werth, 
is due chiefly to glacial action, for the rivers are in- 
significant; but Philippi points out that the valleys 
were pre-Glacial. Considcration of their age necessarily 
involves that of the lava flows through which they 
have been cut. In the neighbourhood of the station 
the eruptions were obviously pre-Glacial ; but the crater 
of Mount Ross must be much younger than the lava 
flows of the eastern lowlands. The only palwonto- 
logical evidence of the age of the eruptions is given 
by some fragments of the stem of Cupressoxylon ; but 
as this conifer ranges from the Upper Cretaccous to 
the Pliocene, its evidence is not very precise, though 
the Kerguelen species is regarded as pre-Pleistocene. 
Wind erosion is exceptionally well exhibited, owing 


to the violence of the storms and the abundance 
of loose volcanic debris for the sand blast; the 
effect of the wind is illustrated by photographs 


of a carved block of basalt and of some potholes 
bored by sand erosion on the face of a vertical 
rock. 

The important contributions of the German expedi- 
tions to the natural history of Kerguelen show how 
great are the gaps in our knowledge of that interesting 
and accessible archipelago, and will, it may be hoped, 
lead to its fuller investigation. 

Hleard Island, where the German Expedition spent 
seven profitable hours ashore, is 330 miles south- 
east of Kerguelen, and is even Jess known. 
Both islands rise from the same submarine plateau, 
and the reports by Philippi and Reinisch show that 
they are composed of similar volcanic rocks, for 
Heard island consists of trachytes, felspar basalts and 
limburgites. The rocks look less weathered than 
those of Kerguelen, but Philippi suggests, from the 
greater abundance of trachyte, that the lavas belong 
to the earlier period of the Kerguelen eruptions. 
Prof. Drygalski describes the geography of Heard 
Island and the seven glaciers on the northern 
coast, Meinardus contributes a sketch of its climate 
based on all existing records, with the gaps filled 
by interpolation from the observations on the Gauss 
and at the station at Kerguelen. In view of the 
many interesting problems connected with Heard 
Island, Prof. Drvgalski recommends it as a_ suit- 
able locality for a year’s expedition; and as at the 
visit of the Challenger there were forty men on the 
island who were staving there from October to 
December, an expedition ‘should be easily practicable 
and profitable. 

J. W. Grecory. 
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IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 
The Esneh Dam. 


{iE construction of the dam on the Nile near 
Esneh, which has recently becn completed, the 
last stone being laid by the Khedive, marks another 
step in the progress of that country since it has 
been under British control. tess than thirty years 
ago Egypt was on the verge of financial ruin, the 
annual expenses exceeding the income, and there not 
being sutticient revenue to pay the interest on the 
national debt. The peasantry were in a miserable 
and poverty-stricken condition, and constantly 
harassed by the continuous calls under the labour 
conscription, or corvée, for the repairs of the banks 
or the cleansing of the irrigation canals. This 
systent has now been entirely done away with; the 
small farmers are no longer at the mercy of the 
money-lender, and are in a prosperous and contented 
condition. The revenue shows a surplus, and the 
yield of the crops has been enormously increased. 

The leading factor in this change has been the 
better and more effective management, and the 
extension of the irrigation works, on which the agri- 
culture of Egypt depends for its existence. 

The cultivated portion of Egypt consists of a 
narrow strip of land bordering on the Nile, extend- 
ing southward from the Mediterranean Sea. Of this 
the lower, or southern, district consists of the delta 
of the Nile below Cairo, forming a triangle, the sides 
of which are about 100 miles in length, with an 
area of four million acres, the cultivated portion 
of which covers 22 million acres. .\¢ the head of this 
delta the Nile water iy held up by the great 
barrages of Rosetta and Damietta. \bove this is 
Upper Egypt, a tract 500 miles long, tying princi- 
pally on the west side of the river, and extending 
nearly to the first cataract above Assouan. The width 
of the land that is cultivated varies from eight to 
fourteen miles, the sand of the desert in many 
places at the upper end reaching close up to the river. 


The area of the land under cultivation is about 
2} million acres, which is dependent entirely on 
irrigation. Rainfall in Egypt may be said to be 


conspicuous by its absence, the average fall at the 
northern end being 14 inches, and above this the 
country is practically rainless. 

Yhe Nile is one of the longest rivers in the world, 
its length from the source to the Mediterranean being 
more than 3000 miles. Owing to its physical con- 
ditions, the fact that it has no tributaries for the 
last 1500 miles of its course, and the great amount 
of evaporation under the tropical heat of the sun, it 
presents the peculiar phenomenon that the quantity 
of water flowing down the river decreases as the 
lower length of its course is reached. In floods it 
carries in suspension detritus derived principally from 
the volcanic plateau in Abyssinia and the swampy 
regions of the White Nile. The quantity of material 
thus transported from the middle of .\frica and 
Abyssinia has been estimated at 62 millions of tons 
a year, raising the level of the cultivated land in 
Egypt at the rate of 33 inches in a century, and to 
a depth which in some places extends to 30 feet. 

The Nile being fed from lands having wet and 
dry seasons, it has « regular rise and fall, the water 
through Egypt being at its lowest in June and 
reaching its maximum in October. The reading of 
the Nilometer at Rodah is watched with the greatest 
interest, as the prosperity of the country depends 
on the height of the flood water. The difference 
between high and low floods varies about 103 feet, the 
mean rise varying from 23 feet at Cairo to 26 feet 
at \ssouan at the upper end. The discharge of this 
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flood water being greater than is required at high 
floods and deficient in low floods and in summer, 
au system of dams at different parts of the river has 
been carried out for storing and regulating the supply. 

The principal crops grown along the Nile are 
wheat, sugar, cotton, rice, maize, and other smatter 
vegetation, Where the supply of water is suffi- 
vient, two crops ean be obtained in one year. The 
cultivation of cotton is rapidly extending, the value 
of this crop alone now being nearly as great as the 
whole revenue of the country, 

The first great work for improving the irrigation 
undertaken by the Works Department after the 
British obtained control in 1883 was the completion 
of the great barragc, or dam, at the head of the 
Delta. This had been constructed by the French 
engineers for the purpose of holding up the Nile water 
to a height of 15 feet, sufficient to provide the neces- 
sary head for feeding the irrigation canals. Owing, 
however, to defeets in the construction, it had never 
been possible to raise the level more than 5 feet. 
Under the direction of Colonel Scott-Moncrieff, the 
foundations were strengthened, and other necessary 


repairs carried out, with the result that the full 
head of water can now be maintained, and 
the land can be efficiently irrigated. Also, by 


the construction of anothcr barrage, at a cost of 
230,0001., half-way between Cairo and the sea, the 
irrigation is rendered still more effective. Owing 
to these works the value of the cotton crop has 
been increased from 73 to 13 millions of pounds, and 
the cultivated area increased by a million acres. 

For regulating the supply of water in Upper 
Egvpt, about seven vears ago the great barrages, or 
dams, at \ssouan and .Assiout were built across the 
river at the head of the cultivated system of Upper 
Egypt. These works were carried out by the firm 
of .\ird and Co. for the English Irrigation Depart- 
ment, the contract price hcing 2,000,0o001. These 
dams act as regulators of the water supply in 
summer, and have practically doubled the supply 
available. It was stated by Lord Cromer, in one of 
his reports soon after they were eompleted, that the 
effect of these works was to increase the rental of 
the land to 3f. an acre, in addition to a tax of 10s. 
that is levied to pay the cost. .\ practical demon- 
stration of their value was afforded in 1902, when 
the Nile flood wa» a very poor one, and the agri- 
cultural outlook was very critical, for a large area 
of cropping was in danger of being entirely lost 
through want of irrigation. This, however, was 
prevented, owing to the water stored by the dam at 
Assiout, and cropping estimated of the value of 
500,0001. was saved. Thus the whole cost of this 
dam was paid for in this one season. 

The dam recently opened by the Khedive is near 
IEsneh, a town of 25,000 inhabitants, situated on the 
Nile 643 miles from the Mediterranean and 110 miles 
below the dam at Assouan. It has been constructed 
for the purpose of storing the flood water and 
providing perennial irrigation to a tract of land con- 
tnining 250,000 ucres, on which at present only one 
crop of cereals can be grown. When irrigated this 
land will be capable also of growing a second, 
or summer, and more profitable crop of sugar or 
cotton. 

The dam is somewhat similar in construction to 
those above described. It consists of a masonry struc- 
ture containing 119 piers, spaced 163 feet apart, and 
connected by arehes, on which is carried a roadway 
across the Nile about half a mile long and 192 feet 
wide. The openings between the piers are fitted with 
upper and lower doors, or gates, resting in grooves, 
which can be raised or lowered by machinery so as to 
regulate the discharge of the water through the dam. 
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For the use of the navigation a lock has been provided 
which is 2623 feet long and 523 feet wide. 

The dam at Assouan rested on the granite bed of 
the river, but at Esneh the substratum was sand, which 
extended to a considerable depth below the bed of the 
river. To carry the strueture, therefore, a continuous 
floor had to be made 2950 feet long and 98} feet 
wide. This floor consists of cement concrete 33 feet 
thick, on which is 63 feet of rubble masonry laid 
in cement and paved with granite setts. ‘lo prevent the 
water finding its way under this floor, when it is 
held up, two rows of iron sheet piles were driven 
to a depth of 13 feet below it, 614 feet apart, across 
the bed of the river, the space between being filled 
with clay puddle pitched with limestone. On the 
down-stream side, to prevent erosion of the river 
bed by the water pouring through the arches when 
the doors are open, a floor was laid with a pitching 
of limestone 131 feet wide. 

The superstructure was built of sandstone, granite 
being used for the lock. This sandstone was obtained 
from a quarry fifty-seven miles distant, the quantity 
used amounting to 166,000 cubic yards. The granite, 
of which 80,000 cubic yards was used, was brought 
down the Nile in barges from Assouan, u distance of 
miles. ‘The 


110 cement, the iron piles, and the 
machinery all eame from England. 

From Sooo to 10,000 natives were employed, 
Italians being engaged in preparing the stone. 


The work was supervised by English foremen and 
overseers. 

The preliminary works, including the opening out 
of the quarries, temporary railways, of which twenty- 
four miles were used, workshops fer the men, and 
offices, were commenced in the spring of 1906, the 


permanent work being begun in the following 
November. Three years were allowed by the 
contraet, and as the work was completed in 
half the specified time, the district is thus 
given the benefit of an extra season’s  irriga- 
tion. 

The works were designed by Mr. Webb, the 


engineer of the Egyptian Works Department, under. 
the direction of Mr. Macdonald, the director of reser- 
voirs, and carried out by Messrs. .\ird and Co., the 
same contractors who eonstructed the Assouan and 
Assiout dams. The cost was morc than 1,000,000!. 


BLECTROCHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
HE report referred to below? is based in the 
main on information obtained during visits to 
certain countries in Europe and to the United States 
and Canada, ineluding British Columbia. The Gart- 
side scholarships were established in r902 by Mr. J. H. 
Gartside, and are administered by the University of 
Manchester. The scholar who obtains the grant 
must first study in the university, and the remainder 
of his time must be devoted to an examination of 
subjects bearing upon commerce or industry in 
Germany, Switzerland, or the United States of 
America. It is intended that each scholar shall select 
some industry or business for examination, and in- 
vestigate this comparatively in the United Kingdom 
and abroad. 

The report is of particular interest because it deals 
with a subject which is of comparatively recent 
growth, and which has remarkable potentialities. In 
fact, as the author says, few chemical processes have 
escaped being affected in a greater or less degree by 
the application of electrical methods. 

1 *Some Electrochemical Centres.” By J. N. Pring. Being No. 7 of 


the Gartside Reports on Industry and Commerce. Pp. xiiit137. (Man- 
chester: University Press, 1908.) Price rs. 6¢. net. 
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But in this country no revolution has been caused 
in the chemical industry by the introduction of elee- 
trochemieal methods. Of course, there are various 
reasons for this; in the first place, cheap power is a 
sine qua non if an electrochemical process is to be 
satisfactory. Although we have cheap coal, we have 
very limited supplies of water power. The heavy 
chemical industry of this country was also in a very 
secure and flourishing state, therefore there was not 
much inducement to trv the newer methods. On the 
contrary, in Ameriea the chemical industries were not 
particularly well established. The water power ob- 
tainable from the Niagara is immense, although in 
this connection it should be borne in mind that nearly 
all the large electrolytic copper refineries are situated 
near New York, and are worked by steam power; and 
the progress in America is due in no small measure 
to the great enterprise and superior technical training 
of the people. 

The first part of the volume discusses the question 
of cost of power production, comparisons being made 
between water, steam, oil-engine and gas- engine 
power. It appears in general that water power is the 
most economical, and gas engines actuated with blast- 
furnace gas the next. Chapter ii. deals with the 
Niagara Falls and the distribution of the power, 
the chief industries being the Aluminium Co. of 
America, Carborundum Co., Union Carbide Co., 
Castner Kellner Electrolytic .\kkali Co., Oldbury Elec- 
trochemical Co., Acheson Graphite Co., and Niagara 
Electrochemical Co., which tale between them about 
68,500 h.p. One of the most interesting industries 
which entirely owes its origin to electrical power is 
the manufacture of abrasives—carborundum and 
alundum. There is also the flourishing artificial 
graphite works. The aluminium works employ about 
35,000 h.p., and hold practically the monopoly of the 
aluminium manufacture in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
A large part of the power developed from the Niagara 
is employed for electrochemical purposes on the Cana- 
dian side of the falls. 

Vhe deseriptions of the power obtained from the 
various falls and rapids is narrated in a very in- 
teresting manner. Chapter v. treats of the electric 
smelting of iron ores and steel production. The elec- 
trochemical industries in the Alps, France, and 
Belgium are also dealt with. In the Alps there are a 
large number of comparatively small falls, and it says a 
great deal for the skill of the French enginecrs that so 
much use has been made of them, rendering France 
the chief scat of the electric alloy manufacture. The 
last chapter describes the electrochemical industries in 
Great Britain, and anyone reading the book will 
probably find that there is more work being done in 
this direction than is generally considercd to be the 
ease. The origin of the electrolytic refining of copper 
was in this country, where it was founded in 1869 
by J. I:lkington, and the works erected at Pembury, 
in Wales, are still in operation, although, naturally, 
thev have been enlarged. We congratulate the author 
upon a very readable and painstaking eee 
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NOTES. 

We regret to announce the death, on February 13, of 
Sir George King, K.C.1.E., F.R.S., late director of the 
Botanical Survey of India, in his sixty-ninth year; also 
of Prof. Julius Thomsen, president of the Royal Danish 
Society of Science, at eighty-two years of age. 


A Reuter message from Washington states that the 
Smithsonian Institution has decided to award the first 
Langley gold medal to Messrs. Wilbur and Orville Wright. 
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Tue Berlin Academy of Sciences has awarded the Ielm- 


holtz medal to Prof. Emil for his work on the 


sugars and ulbuminoids. 


Fischer, 


it is announced that an international exhibition is to be 
held at Brescia from August to October next under the 
patronage of the King of Itaty. 


has elected Dr. A. 
Marot and Viré become 
Baudouin general secretary, 


Tue Prehistoric Socicty of France 
Guebhard president for 1909; MM. 
vice-presidents, Dr. Marcel 
and M. L. Giraux treasurer. 


Tue Petit Journal recently asked its readers to select 
by their votes twelve great Frenchmen worthy of being 
included in the Pantheon. Tasteur’s name appeared at 
the top of the poll with 315,203 votes, and was followed 
by that of Gambetta with 279,443 votes. We wonder 
whether a man of science would head the list if a similar 
plebiscite were taken by a popular daily paper in this 
country. 


Tuk proposed amalgamation of the I.ondon Institution 
with the Society of Arts on the lines of a scheme drawn 
up by a joint committce in 1905 has been approved by a 
majorily of the proprietors of the former institution. A 
ballot taken on Monday showed as the result :—for 
amalgamation, 322; against, 218, the majority in favour 
thus being 104. The board of management has now to 
consider whether action shall be taken to carry out the 
scheme for amalgamation. 


Arts attended at 
11, when the Prince of 


Tite council of the Royal Society of 
Marlborough Ilouse on February 
Wales, president of the society, presented its Albert medal 
to Sir James Dewar, F.R.S., *‘ for his investigations into 
the liquefaction of gases and the properties of matter at 
low temperatures, investigations which have resulted in 
the production of the lowest temperatures yet reached, the 
use of vacuum vessels for thermal isolation, and the applica- 
tion of cooled charcoal to the separation of gaseous mixtures 
and to the production of high vacua.” 


Art the annual meeting of the Royal 
on February 12, the following were elected as the officers 
and council for the ensuing year :—President, Sir David 
Gill, IX.C.B., F.R.S.; vice-presidents, Sir W. Wi. M. 
Ghristie, 1S.C.RB., F.R.S., Dro Jy Woes Glaisher hake oe 
New ie Newall, F.R¢S:, Profs chia His dinners ive sens 
treasurer, Major E. 1. Hills, C.M.G.; secretaries, Mr. 
A. R. Winks, Mr. S. A. Saunder; foreign secretary, Sir 
William Huggins, K.C.B., O.M., F.R.S.; council, Mr. 
Bryan Cookson, Rev. A. L. Cartie, Mr. 4. C. D. 
Crommelin, Mr. A. S. Eddington, Prof. A. Fowler, Mr. 
J. A. Mardcastle, Mr. H. P. Hollis, Mr. E. B. Knobel, 
Mr. T. Lewis, Major P. A. MacMahon, F.R.S., Mr. W. 1. 
Maw, Prof. R. .\. Sampson, F.R.S. 


Astronomical Society 


Srvere earthquake shocks were experienced again ut 
Messina and in Calabria on February 12 and 13. The 
Daily Chronicle Milan correspondent reports the chief 
shock as occurring on February 13 at $8 p.m., and lasting 
for ten seconds, the shock being accompanied by noises 
like that of cannon during a heavy bombardment. A 
Reuter’s message from St. Petersburg states that a slight 
earthquake shock was felt on February 13, at 8 a.m., at 
Sotchi, in the Governinent of Suchum. Another message 
from Mexico City reports that the volcano of Colima, near 
the town of that name, was erupting with increasing 
violence on February 13. Loud subterranean detonations 
were heard, and showers of hot ashes fell. A stream of 
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lava a mile long is said to have been emitted from the 
crater. On February 16 severe earthquake shocks were 
felt in southern Bulgaria and parts of Hungary. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales were present at the 
Royal College of Surgeons on Monday, when Mr. Henry 
Morris, the president, delivered the Hunterian oration, 
taking as his subject ‘‘ John Hunter as a Philosopher.” 
The Prince has accepted the diploma of honorary fellow 
of the college, and on Monday he signed the roll. The 
president, in the course of his address, said a study of 
Hunter’s works shows that he combined in an exceptional 
degree the two philosophic methods of induction and deduc- 
tion. He was essentially a thinker rather than a scholar, 
yet an experimental philosopher rather than a meta- 
physician. He saw that for a complete scheme of know- 
ledge induction and deduction are supplementary to each 
other. His adoption of both inductive and deductive 
methods was the result of two causes—the natural scope 
and bent of his mind and the nature of the subjects to 
which he devoted his life. Induction was largely the 
method required for the profession he chose. Hunter was 
a disciple of Bacon in that he employed induction in the 
pursuit of truth with an ulterior regard to utility and 
the good of mankind. At the same time he had not the 
deductive force of Descartes. ft was not as a logician, but 
aus an observer and experimenter that Hunter excelled; it 
was not the beauty of his logic, but the industry with 
which he collected facts, and the ability and honesty with 
which he reasoned [rom them, that made him great. 


It is announced in Science that Mr. D. C. Sowers, in 
charge of the special magnetic expedition to China under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
left Peking on January 30. He will be assisted by Prof. 
Chester G, luson, professor of history and geography at 
the Canton Christian College. The route to be followed 
by the party will touch at the following places :—Sianfu, 
Lanchowlu, Suchow, Turfan, Kashgar, Khotan, thence, vid 
the Karakorum Pass, inta India, where connection will be 
made at Dehra Dun with the magnetic survey of India. 
Magnetic observations will, therefore, be obtained in parts 
of China and Chinese Turkestan where no previous data 
existed. Dr. J. C. Beattic, director of the department of 
physics, South African College, Cape Town, has been 
granted a year’s furlough in order to take charge of a 
magnetic survey party under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institution. He left Cape Town on November 25 last. 
His general route of travel will be through German South- 
West Alrica, thence into Rhodesia, British East Africa, 
German Itast Africa, and next through Nubia and Egypt, 
connecting with the magnetic survey of Egypt at Cairo. 
Ife will be assisted by Prof. J. T. Morrison, in charge of 
the department of physics, Victoria College, Stclienboseh, 
South Africa, who will confine his work chiefly to points 
reached by steamer along the east and west coasts of 
Africa. Mr. J. C. Pearson, who during the past year has 
been engaged in making magnetic observations in various 
parts of Persia under the auspices of the Carnegic Institu- 
tion, will be ready some time in March to undertake similar 
work in Asia Minor, beginning at Bagdad. 


Messrs. H. W. Cox axp Co., Lrp., of 47 Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C., point out in a circular letter that 
the exaggerated reports which have appeared consequent 
upon the sufferings of some of the earliest workers with 
Réntgen rays (including Mr. Cox himself) have affected 
not only the English manufacturer and the medical man 
who were sufficiently enterprising to take up the new 
treatment, but also to a considerable extent deprived the 
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public of the benefit of the discovery which has been of 
such incalculable value in the relief of suffering and the 
advancement of medical knowledge. It should now be 
well known, however, that apparatus has been devised 
which entirely obviates any danger cither to the patient or 
to the operator, while experiments have determined the 
maximum exposure which may be given with safety to 
the human skin. The rays are now used with perfect 
safety in thousands of hospitals throughout the world 
in the treatment of various Mr. Mackenzie 
Davidson long ago exhibited at the Réntgen Society 
the method of protection from the injurious effects 
of X-rays advised by him. It simply consisted of 
a wooden box thickly coated with red and white lead 
mixed into a thick paste—this hardened, and was a 
non-conductor. A circular opening was left opposite the 
antikathode. Thus everyone was protected from these rays 
except the patient who was placed in the path of the 
rays. Further, the viewing fluorescent screen should be 
framed and covered with thick and heavy plate glass, which 
docs not interfere with the screen except to protect it (as 
the glass does a framed picture), and shields the observer 
from injurious rays. Had these simple precautions been 
carried out, we should not be grieved by these maimed 
martyrs. Of course, any material of sufficient atomic 
weight can be used to enclose the X-ray tube. 


diseases. 


A cory of the annual report for the ycar 1908 of the 
council of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, N.Z., 
has been received. During the year arrangements have 
been under consideration for the publication af the report 
of the expedition to the subantarctic islands of New 
Zealand, which took place in 1907 under the auspices of 
the institute. The expedition was assisted by the Govern- 
ment, and Sool. was received from the same source towards 
bringing out the report on the expedition. Other important 
questions which have occupied the attention of the council 
include experiments in connection with Arthur’s Pass 
Tunnel, the foundation of a library of Antarctic literature, 
the dispatch of a scientific party to the Chatham Islands, 
and the more adequate protection of native fauna. The 
Government of the Dominion of New Zealand has made 
a grant of 2001. towards the earth-temperature observa- 
tions at Arthur’s Pass Tunnel, and we notice the council 
puts on record its indebtedness to Prof. Heim, of Ziirich, 
for the help and advice he has rendered the subcommittee 
in charge of these experiments. The council recommends 
that a party of men of science be sent at the first oppor- 
tunity te the Chatham Islands to make collections of 
articles of ethnological interest and of specimens of the 
subfossil bird remains. In connection with the protection 
of native fauna, it has been decided to direct the attention 
of the Minister of the Interior to the fact that neither the 
kaka nor the tuatara is protected, though the export of 
specimens of the latter is forbidden. 


Tue Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute for February 
(xxx., No. 1) contains a valuable paper by Dr. Rideal on 
the purification of water by ozone by the De Frise process, 
which is considered to give extremely satisfactory results. 


Iy the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital for 
January (xx., No. 214) another paper on the history of 
medicine is added to the series already published in this 
journal, the subject being John James Wepfer, a Renais- 
sance student of apoplexy, contributed by Dr. John Donley. 


Tue Royal Commission on Tuberculosis recently issued 
a third interim report (Cd. 4483, price 4d.). In their 
second interim report the commissioners expressed the 
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opinion that a considerable amount of disease and loss 
of life, especially among infants and children, must be 
attributed to the consumption of cows’ milk derived from 
tuberculous udders and containing tubercle bacilli. The 
present report contains an account of experiments which 
have been carricd on regarding the infectivity of the milk 
and feeces of cows which have contracted the disease in 
the ordinary way. None of the cows investigated showed 
any sign of tuberculosis of the udder during life, and one 
only post-mortem, yet the milk of these cows contained 
tubercle bacilli. It was also found that cows affected even 
with slight tuberculous lesions discharge tubercle bacilli in 
small numbers in the faces; those with extensive tuber- 
culous lesions of the lungs or alimentary tract may dis- 
charge large numbers of bacilli from the mouth or nostrils 
in coughing or in the fwces. Since dirt of various kinds 
from the cow-sheds is almost constantly present in milk 
as it reaches the consumer, another possible mode of human 
infection is indicated. 


Tne greater part of the January issue of the Museums’ 
Journal is occupied by papers on the Norwich Museum 
Association and on a new method of keeping Lepidoptera, 
both of which were read last year at the Ipswich con- 
ference. The system of keeping butterflies and moths, 
which Mr. S. L. Mosley claims to possess great advantages, 
is based on devoting a separate box—made in book-form 
to each species, with all its phases and variations, as well 
as illustrations of its naturat surroundings and maps of its 
distribution. The boxes can be arranged on shelves like 
books. 


Pror. Rixa Monti, writing in the Lombardy Rendicontr, 
xli., 18, discusses the active and passive migrations of the 
fauna of the ftatian Alpine takes. The author finds that 
on the south side of the Alps the migrations from valley 
to mountain should have been less easy at the end of the 
Glacial epoch than at present, on account of certain geo- 
hydrographical considerations which he has examined. The 
passage of boreal types from north to south must neces- 
sarily have taken place through depressions in the dividing 
chain, and the author advances arguments against the 
hypothesis of an active migration. In severat lakes of 
recent origin of the Ruitor, formed by the regression of 
glaciers, the author finds that the fauna have migrated 
from neighbouring basins. 


Tue whole of the first part, comprising 170 pages of 
text and twenty-four plates, of the fifth volume of the 
Zoological Publications of the University of California is 
devoted to the results of a biologicat survey, by Mr. Joseph 


Grinnel, of the San Bernadino Mountains of southern 
California. These mountains, in the restricted sense of 
the term, form the most extensive high range in the 


south of California, and include the highest peak to the 
south of Mount Whitney. As a large portion is clothed 
with forest, while the range is isolated from any other 
mountain-group of approximately similar altitude, the areca 
is one which might naturally be expected to yield results 
of considerable biological interest. The author paid par- 
ticular attention to the division of the range into vertical 
life-zones, which include the Upper and Lower Sonoran, the 
Transitional, and the Boreal. It was found, as might have 
been expected, that the flora afforded by far the better 
data for the delimitation of these zones. Among the special 
features in the habits of the fauna is the fact that the 
birds which have bred in the spring and early summer at 
comparatively low levels are competled in July to move 
higher up the mountains in order to escape the shortage of 
food which prevails, owing to the drought, in their breed- 
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ing haunts from the commencement of that nionth until 
the end of October. A remarkable mortality among the 
Audubon’s warblers was also noticed in December and 
January ; as all these were in an emaclated condition, the 
lack of proper food would appear to be the cause of the 
deaths. 


Dogs the kidney form an internal secretion? is a ques- 
tion upon which physiolugists are uncertain. It is stated 
that extracts of kidney tissue produce a rise of blood 
pressure; but the main experiments relied upon by those 
who answer the question in the aflirmative were performed 
some years ago by Dr. J. Rose Bradford, in which he 
showed that, after removal of a large amount of kidney 
tissuc (the whote of one kidney and a considerable piece 
of the other), dogs exhibit symptoms of malnutrition which 
cannot be explained by the toss of the external secretion, 
the urine. Indeed, the volume of the urine, and the 
umount of urea excreted, are very frequently higher than 
the normal in such animals. These expcriments were re- 
peated by Bainbridge and Beddard at Guy’s Jlospital on 
cats, and their findings did not confirm the far-reaching 
conclusions which were drawn from Bradford’s experi- 
ments. The symptoms of malnutrition, according to these 
later observers, arc simply those ordinarily found in 
inanition, and this condition was present in the cats owing 
to their refusal to take food. Yery similar experiments 
have just been performed by two American observers, Drs. 
Sampson and Pearce (Journal of Experimental Medicine, 
New York, vol. x., No. 6, November, 1908). They show 
that in dogs a reduction of the kidney tissue to one-quarter 
the original amount is not necessarily fatal, and this is 
a very important discovery in view of the frequency of 
surgicat operations on the kidney. Very extensive removal 
of pieces of the kidney is fotfowed by rapid healing, and 
very little effect on the remaining kidney tissue is notice- 
able. In cases where a fatal termination did take ptace, 
there was renal insufficiency, and the animal refused food. 
The generat trend of the results is therefore in favour of 
the views of Beddard and Bainbridge. 


Ix the Contemporary Review for February Dr. Havelock 
Ellis discusses the evolution of the feeling of love of wild 
nature, that is to say, scenery from which man is excluded. 
Ife finds the germ of it in the conception of mingted love 
and horror felt by the savage towards mountain and wood- 
fund, the one the natural home of his gods, the other the 
ahode of malevolent spirits. The affection of his votaries 
for a god of the wild, tike Apollo of Detphi, might in 
process of time extend to his chosen sent. In Europe the 
love of scenery first appears among the Celts towards the 
western isles of Scotland. In classical times the charm- 
ing, luxuriant landscape of Italy was more fitted to win 
the admiration of men than the terrible and dramatic 
aspects of Greece. This became more apparent in the days 
of the Empire, when Nero chose Subiaco as his abode, and 
Marcus Aurelius retired for meditation to mountain or sea. 
Early Christian fiterature shows fittle sense of this fecl- 
ing, but the hermits, who in a state of religious exatta- 
tion fled to the desert, fostered at teast a tolerance of their 
barren surroundings. The Christians, again, took over 
from paganism many sites consecrated to the worship ol 
the gods on account of the remarkable character or beauty 
of their situation, and religious orders, like the monks of 
the Grand Chartreuse, were obliged to accept grants of 
barren Jands worthless to their owners. The modern taste 
lor wild scenery was the offspring of the Itatian Renais- 
sance, which only revived the views of earlier writers, like 
the younger Pliny. Coming to more modern days, Addison 
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shows an adyancing but still incomplete appreciation of 
Alpine scenery, which was further developed by the solitary, 
imaginative Gray. It was teft to Rousseau, in ‘‘ La 
Nouvelle Heloise,"” ta popularise that feeling in Europe, 
the tradition of which passed on to Wordsworth, Byron, 
and their many successors. While, then, it is incorrect to 
regard the love of wild nature as an almost universal 
human instinct, there is evidence that it was felt by the 
more imaginative minds from the very earliest times. 


Mr. D. Grirritus contributes to the annual report of 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens (vol. xix.) a first series 
of illustrated studies on the genus Opuntia that acquires 
additional interest because the plants have been studied in 
their natural localities. Types of several new species, 
chiefly Mexican, are described. 


With the present issue, for February, Irish Gardening 
completes its third year, and may well elaim to have 
fulfilled its purpose of providing a source of information 
for Irish cultivators. An article of general interest to 
cultivators of rock gardens, on the subject of suitable 
dwarf shrubs, is contributed by Mr. J. W. Besant. Attrac- 
tive colouring of leaves, flowers or fruit, in addition to 
dwarf habit,.are the qualities recommended. The author 
presents a selection of specics from about ten genera, 


among which Berberis Wilsonae, a new introduction fron: | 


China, Cotoneaster adpressa, varieties of Enonymus 
radicans, Genista tinctoria, Hypericum mosertanum, Poten- 


illa Friedrichsont, and Perowskia atriplictfolia receive 
special commendation. 

Mr. G. A. Napsox contributes to the Bulletin du Jardin 
tupertal botanique, St. Petersburg (vol. viil., parts v. 


and vi.), a short article on the physiology of luminous 
bacteria, regarding the action of salt in cultural media. 
Luminosity is produced quickly by using a strong solution 
containing about 3 per cent. of salt, but a solution con- 
taining one-half per cent. eventually produces a more 
intense light. The following method for obtaining the 
spores of Saccharomyces ccrevistae is reeommended hy Mr. 
A. A. Gorodkowa. Sowings of pure yeast are made on 
plates of agar prepared from a solution containing 1 per 
cent. cach of agar, peptone, and meat extract, a half per 
cent. of salt, and a quarter per cent. of glucose. The 
cultures, placed in a thermostat maintained at a tempera- 
ture of 28° C., should produce spores in three or four 
days. 


Ox the question of sense-organs in plants, botanists are 
primarily indebted to Prof. Haberlandt and Dr. Nemec 
for original conceptions that have met with considerable, 
but not universal, acceptation. Arising out of a lecture 
delivered in Berlin, Prof. Haberlandt has published 
article on the subject in Hiuimel und Erde (December, 1908, 
January, 1909). Threc different classes of sense-organs are 
described, concerned respectively with the perception of 
mechanical, gravitational, and heliotropie stimuli. The 
arrangement, in the first case, often consists of a project- 
ing cell or portion of a cell, as in the stamens of Portulaca 
grandiflora; more remarkable is the staminal filament of 
Sparmannia africana, that is notched on the receptive side. 
The theory that starch grains act as mechanical regulators 
of gravitational stimulation has aroused much criticism, 
but has heen put to a convincing experimental test by Dr. 
Francis Darwin. Tlinally, Prof. Haberlandt submits the 
urguments in favour of regarding Jens-shaped cpidcrmal 
cells and similar structures in the leaves as apparatus 
for concentrating the light on the protoplasm, and so 
regulating the position of the leaf. 
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Tue December (198) number of the Journal of Agri- 
culture of South lustralia contains the official estimate of 
the probable wheat harvest for rgoS-q in South Australia. 
Yhe total yield is placed at just under 20 million bushels, 
aun average of 11-6 bushels per acre. The corresponding 
actual figures for last ycar were a little more than 19 
million bushels, with an average of 1o-9 bushels per acre. 
The total area under wheat is estimated at 2,062,000 acres, 
an increase of 37,000 acres over the previous year, but 
some of this is grown as a hay crop. The arca reaped 
for grain is placed at 1,727,000 acres, a decrcase of 26,000 
acres; the area cut for hay is 334,000 acres, an increase 
af 63,000 acres. 


TueE report on the Botanic Station, Agricultural School, 
and Experiment Plots of St. Lucia, recently issued by the 
Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for the West Indies, 
shows satisfactory progress. A large number of economic 
plants have been raised, and nearly 75,000 were distributed, 
including lime plants, which were most in request, cacao, 
rubber, the demand for which fell off, mangoes, oranges, 
&c. Experiments are recorded on cultivation and spraying ; 
it was found that lime trees could be sprayed with an 
einulsion of kerosene sufficiently strong to destroy the 
orange snow scale (Chionaspfs citrt) without themselves 
suffering any harm. 


THE varieties of potatoes grown in the Central Provinces 
of India are described by Mr. G. Evans in a bulletin 
issued by the Department of Agriculture for the Central 
Provinces. Until four or five years ago the Moolki variety 
was the only one grown in certain districts, and there is 
evidence to show that it had been grown for nearly 100 
years without change of seed or climate; it is now, how- 
ever, said to be “‘ worn ont,"’ and rapidly succumbing to 
attacks of disease, &c. Potatoes are not uncommonly dis- 
placing sugar-canes, and are found to be more profitable. 


Ix vol. xxiii. of the Queensland Geographical Journatf 
Mr. H. R. Mathews, without any reference to, and appar- 
ently quite independently of, the papers by Mr. N. W. 
Thomas in vols. xxxv. and xxxvi. of the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological! Institute, discusses the methods of 
navigation among the aborigines of Australia. He dis- 
misses the eatamarans and dug-outs used in Cape York 
Peninsula, Port Darwin, and other northern parts of the 
continent because he refuses to admit that they are of 
Australian origin, and attributes the introduction of these 
types to Malays or Papuans, the former race being prob- 
ably responsible for the more claborate decoration of bark 
canoes in the same territory. It is not quite clear whether 
he intends to found any ethnological speculations on the 
fact that the custom of men swimming and towing rafts 
is found at Macquarie Harbour, on the western coast of 
Tasmania, and at Peterson Bay, in North Australia. [ft 
seems obvious, however, that this is a device which, like 
the materials and forms of the rafts in use at these places, 
1800 miles apart, might be independently discovered by 
natives employing these primitive methods of navigation. 


Tue extensive literature dealing with American basketry 
unfortunately seems to be little known among art students 
and managers of industrial schools in this country, yet 
both these elasses might with advantage consult it in their 
search for new schemes of deeoration and for instruction 
in the technique of an art which has been brought to such 
a high degree of perfection by the Indian tribes. The 
last monograph on the art, as practised by the Pomo tribe 
in California, is that contributed to the seventh volume 


. of the Publications of the University of California by Mr. 
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S. A. Barrett. The fibres used, except the bark of the red- 
bud, are drawn from the roots of plants and trees such as 
the sedge, carex, and pine. For the foundation material 
the slender stems of the willow are almost cxclusively 
employed, while for the purposes of decoration the use of 
feathers and beads is one of its most characteristic features. 
In technique three different methods are in vogue, coiling, 
twisting, and wicker-work, of each of which there are 
numerous varieties. The complexity of the patterns, based 
on simple geometrical elements such as the line, triangle, 
rectangle, and rhomboid, is remarkable. To these 
elaborate patterns, each provided with a descriptive title 
founded upon some real or fancied likeness to some object 
bearing the same name, this tribe does not, as is the case 
with many of their neighbours, attach any religious or 
symbolic meaning. The numerous drawings accompanying 
this monograph entitle it to rank as an authoritative 
manual of this interesting form of artistic handicratt. 


Dr. HeERGESELL, president of the International Com- 
mission for Scientific Aéronautics, has sent us a preliminary 
statement of the participation of the various countries in 
the work of investigating the upper air, from January to 
the beginning of July, 1908. Ascents were made in the 
early part of cach of those months, with more or Iess 
regularity, from thirty-three stations, including two in the 
United States and one in Egypt, by means of kites, 
manned, captive, unmanned (registering), and pilot 
balloons. The latter do not carry instruments, but observa- 
tions of wind direction at various altitudes are made by 
watching the balloons with theodolites. The registering 
balloons at many of the stations reached altitudes excced- 
ing 18,000 metres; at Pyrton Hill (Oxfordshire) altitudes 
of 19,000 metres, and at Uecle several exceeding 20,000 
metres, were attained. In compliance with a decision of 
the meeting of the commission held at Milan in 1906, an 
extended series of ascents took place, for the second time, 
at the end of July, 1908. The full results will be pub- 
lished later; a preliminary notice of some of them was 
given in our issuc of December 31, 1908. 


WeE have received the Journal of the Meteorological 
Society of Japan for the months August to November, 
1908; abstracts of most of the papers are given in English. 
The following seem to us to be of especial interest :— 
(1) Observation of Givre in Hokkaido, by Mr. J. Yamada, 
in the August numher. This is one of the terms left to 
the International Meteorological Committee to define in a 
precise manner. In the present paper it relates to the 
phenomenon sometimes called “ rime,’? and which the 
author explains is formed after fog of some duration, and 
most frequently with temperatures below —10° C. (2) The 
relation of barometric pressure to the pulsation of the 
earth, by Mr. N. Shimono, in the September number. 
The seismograph at Osaka showed that the oscillations 
became more frequent as barometric depressions approached, 
and decreased us they passed away. No relation was found 
between the wind and the pulsatory oscillation. We regret 
to note the death of the president nf the society, Vice- 
Admiral Viscount T. Enomoto, which occurred in October 
last. 

An interesting table showing the efficiency of various 
kinds of furnaces is given by Mr. J. W. Hall in a paper 
appearing in the Proceedings of the Birmingham Metal- 
lurgical Society for 1907-8. The difference shown 
between different types of furnaces is very marked. The 
highest efficiency in ordinary work is attained by an 
English blast-furnace making pig iron, in which 81-7 per 
cent. of the total heat given by the fuel is utilised and 
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only 18:3 per cent. wasted. No fess than 65.3 per cent. 
of the total heat, however, escapcs from the furnace, but 
most of this is recovered outside in various ways. In a 
puddling furnace not fitted to a boiler, 91 per cent. of the 
heat is wasted, but the most wasteful furnace of all is the 
common coke crucible furnace employed in melting steel, 
in which 1-43 per cent. of the heat is used in the furnace 
and 98-57 per cent. wasted. Other papers printed in full 
in the Proceedings deal with the selection and testing of 
foundry irons, the sampling of pig iron, and the micro- 
structure of a cartridge case. 


-\N important paper on heat-flow and temperature-distri- 
bution in the gas engine was read by Prof. B. Ilopkinson 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers on February 2. The 
author first investigates the probable heat-flow and tempera- 
ture-distribution and gradients over the cylinder walls, deal- 
ing specially with those parts which are not water-jacketed, 
and then describes some experiments made on a 40 B.H.P. 
Crossley gas engine in his laboratory at the University of 
Cambridge. The temperatures at different parts of the 
piston, which was uncooled, and also of the exhaust and 
inlet valves, were measured by thermocouples. Under 
normal working conditions these temperatures were found 
to be in excess of the jacket-water temperature by 370° C. 
at the centre of the piston, 4oo° C. in the exhaust valve, 
and 250° C. in the inlet valve. It is very unlikely, as 
shown by Prof. Hopkinson’s calculations, that the tempera- 
ture of the inner side of water-cooled walls ever rises above 
quite a moderate value. There may be a temperature 
gradient in the piston face from centre to edge of 180° C., 
prnducing inequality of expansion which may give hoop 
stresses amounting to several tons per square inch. The 
author gives an interesting investigation of this problem. 
Experiments were made in order to ascertain the effects 
on the temperature-distribution of changing the strength 
of imixture, time of ignition, and degree of compression. 
An important set of experiments was also made on the 
phenomena of pre-ignition produced by overheating of part 
of the metal surface. A long iron bolt was introduced 
having 1 thermocouple at its end. The end of this bolt 
was heated from the explosions, when it was found that 
pre-ignition would not occur so long as the bolt tempera- 
ture did not exceed 500° C, If the temperature exceeded 
730° C. pre-ignitions occurred so frequently as to pull the 
engine up. It was found that the line of division between 
the conditions under which safe and continuous running 
wus possible and those under which the engine was bound 
to pull up was very narrow, and can be represented by 
un increase in the gas charge of only 1 per cent. 


We have received from the Snciété francaise de Physique 
a circular directing attention to the advantages offered by 
the society to its members, who already number more than 
fifteen hundred. The subseription for members in this 
country is only ten francs, and for this a member receives 
the fortnightly ahstracts of cammunications made to the 
society, and the quarterly bulletin containing the complete 
papers. By paying three francs extra a member may have 
the Journal de Physique instead of the bulletin, and as the 
journal contains both the communications made to the 
society and abstracts of communications made to many 
other French, British, and German societies, this is a very 
inexpensive way of being kept up to date in matters 
physical. There are other advantages of membership which 
may be Iearnt from the secretary of the society, 44 ruc de 
Rennes, Paris. 


Tur only means of measuring very small gas pressures 
below one-thousandth of a millimetre of mercury has up 
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to the present been the McLeod gauge, the accuracy of 
which was called in question by the work of Sir William 
Ramsay more than a dozen years ago. In the January 
number of the Verhandlungen der deutschen physikalischen 
Gesellschaft, Drs. IKK. Scheel and W. Heuse, of the 
Reichsanstalt, describe a manometer they have constructed 
which aHows them to measure smal! differences of pressure 
to an accuracy of about o-conor millimetre of mercury. 
The instrument consists of two metal reservoirs of small 
volume separated from each other by a membrane of copper 
26 centimetres diameter and 0-03 millimetre thick, which 
bends under any difference of pressure in the two reservoirs 
by an amount proportional to the difference. The move- 
ment of its centre is measured by the aid of a Fizcau 
interferometer. By means of this instrument the authors 
have verified Boyle’s law for air dewn to a pressare of 
o-coot millimetre of mercury, and have shown that the 
McLeod gauge will give trastworthy results at these low 
pressares. 


Tue Watkins Meter Co., of Hereford, has published a 
foarth edition of the useful ‘* Watkins Manual of Exposare 
and Development,’? by Mr. Alfred Watkins. The little 
book, which contains an abundance of practical informa- 
tion, is sold at rs. net. 


Tue fifth annual issue of M. Max de Nansouty’s 
“Actualités scientifigaes 7? has been published by see 
Schleicher Fréres, of Paris. The volame contains a series 
of essays on scientific subjects of current interest, which 
range over the whole field of natural knowledge. It woald 
be difficult to imagine a more interesting way for the 
student of science to keep ap his knowledge of French, and 
at the same time revise and extend his acquaintance with 
recent work in his own particular subject of study. The 
price of the volume is 3.50 francs. ' 


Tue Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
offer the ‘'Cecil’’ silver medal, and prize of the 
approximate value of 5/., for the best paper on ** The Dis- 
covery of Radium: its Probable Origin, Present Develop- 
ment, and Possible Future Use."’ The competition is open 
to any person who was between the ages of eightecn and 
thirty on May 12, 1908, and was cither born in Dorset or 
resided in the county for twelve months previoas to that 
date. Papers should be sent by March 1: to Mr. Nelson M. 
Richardson, of Montevideo, near Weymouth. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


_INTERACIION OF Scn-svots.—In a paper published in 
No. 1, vol. xxix., of the .Istrophysical Jourial (p. 40, 
January), Messrs. P. Fox and G. Abetti discuss a number 
of observations which lead to the conclusion that in many 
individual cases, if not in general, there exists a physical 
connection between different groups of sun-spots. 

_A- preliminary examination uf Carrington’s and of 
Spoerer’s resalts showed that the coincidences of longitude 
in spots of different latitudes were no more numerous than 
would be called for by the probability of chance coincidence. 

An examination of the Ramfard spectrohicliograms, 
taking into accoant, not only the coincidences of spots 
with spots, but also of spots with disturbed, flocculic, areas, 
showed that the coincidences were rather more numerous 
than demanded by chance, bat the result was still in- 
definite. 

Ilowever, when individual cases were considered, it at 
once became evident, from an examination of spectro- 
heliograms, that separate spets, in about the same longi- 
tude but in opposite hemispheres, were physically connected. 
One example, iflastrated by reproductions, shows the 
development of a spot (Greenwich, No. 6185) as a northern 
companion of a southern spot (Greenwich, No. 6184) 
between May 6 and May 13, 1907. 
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A more striking interaction is shown by a serics of Ha 
spectroheliograms taken on September 10, 1g08, on which 
violent eruptions are shown in connection with two spots 
in opposite hemispheres, these eruptions culminating in the 
gap between the spots being bridged over. Visual observa- 
tions made during the four hours in which the whole of 
the display took place showed violent eruptions of hydrogen 
in the neighbourhood of the spots. Measurements of posi- 
and 12 the 


tion indicated that between September 8 

northern spot advanced 3°-3 in longitude and 1°.7 in fati- 
tude towards the southern spot, the latter remaining 
stationary. 

Distripution oF THE STARS.—A_ result having an 


important bearing on questions relating to the distribation 
of stars is announced by Prof. E. C. Pickering in Circular 
No. 147 of the Harvard College Observatory. 

An analysis of the Revised Photometry is now being 
carricd out at Harvard, and among other results already 
obtained the following is held to be of sufficient importance 
to call for immediate publication. 

If the stars were infinite in nomber and distributed at 
random throughout space, the number, N, in any given 
class brighter than magnitude, M, should be given by the 
formula N=aM+b, where a=0-60, and b is another 
constant. .\ previous determination of a, considcring 4000 
bright stars, gave the value 0-52, and the deficiency was 
attributed to the absorption of light by some interstellar 
medium. 

In the present investigation the stars brighter than 
magnitude 6.50 were divided into six magnitade-groups, 
and then into two divisions. The one division included the 
spectral classes A and F (Yype i.), the second included the 
classes G, K, and M (Types ii. and ili.), and it was found 
that whilst for the first a=e-60, for the second its valoc 
was only o-31. From this result it is obvious that in any 
study of stellar distribution it is essential that the stars 
must first be classified according to their spectra. 


Jurirer’s SEVENTH AND ErGitit SaTELLITES.—In No. 4300 
of the .lstronomische Nachrichten (p. 63, Febraary 2) Sir 
William Christie pablishes an ephemeris for J viii. com- 
puted from the elements previously published by Messrs. 
Cowell and Crommelin. This ephemeris gives the distance 
Satellite viii—Jopiter, in R.A. and declination, for every 
fourth day between January 2 and March 19, the values 
given for Febraary 19, for example, being —7m. 34-8s. and 
—4/ 46". Two photographs taken at Greenwich on 
January 16 gave the correction + 10-3s., dug? velo. vil 
second photograph was secured on January 19. 

No photograph of J vii. has yet been obtained, every 
available opportunity having been employed to photograph 
the more recently discovered satellite. It is understood 
that an ephemeris fer J vii, will appear in the second 
edition of the American N.A., 1909. 


The A\somatixes of REFRactton.—In determining time by 
their circumzenithal apparatus, MM. Fr. Nast diel Wo Jf 
Frié found a discordance which they attributed to per- 
turbations of the atmosphere lasting over an appreciable 
period. Whilst the small evanescent anomalies of refrac- 
tion affected their observations to some extent, it was found 
that there was a superimposed anomaly the period of 
which would amount to seconds. 

By an ingenious application of photography to their 
method, they have now succecded in demonstrating the 
existence of this second anomaly, and find its period to be 
of the order of twenty seconds, whilst the amplitude of the 
mavement it causes is aboot 1” of arc. 

The results, and the methods by which they were 
obtained, are discussed and illastrated in No. 13, 1908, of 
the Bulletin international de Vcadémie des Sciences de 
Bohéme. 


THe Story oF THe TELescore.—In view of the tercen- 
tenary of the telescope, Mr. Mee has issued a very interest- 
ing little brochure, in which he reviews the more important 
events in the development of the instrament. He also adds 
useful lists ef observatories, large telescopes, astronomical 
societies, Xc., and tabulates the chief astronomical events 
since the deuth of Copernicus in 1343. This work can be 
obtained from the author, Llanishen, Cardiff, price 6d. 
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REGIONAL AND STRATIGRAPHICAL 
GEOLOGY. 


MONG the latest memoirs published by the Geo- 
lugical Survey of Great Britain in 1908 are three 
dealing with familiar ground. Mr. C. Fox-Strangways 
writes on ‘* The Geology of the Country North and East 
of Harrogate ” (price 2s. 6d.), in explanation of Sheet 62. 
A geolugical map of the district round Harrogate is in- 
serted as a plate in the memoir, and the photographic 
views, including the famous dropping well of Knares- 
borough, will interest visitors who may not be specialists. 
There is a chapter on the history and origin of the Llarro- 
gate springs, which are held to arise trom independent 
sources in the hills west of the town, obtaining their 
chemical ingredients as they pass through the Lower 
Carboniferous strata towards the spots where they emerge. 
These strata are provisionally retained as Yoredale beds. 

Messrs. A. J. Jukes-Browne and H. J. Osborne White, 
in explanation of- Shect 254, write of ‘* The Country 
around Henley-on-Thames and Wallingford ”’ (price 2s.). 
The colour-printed map (price ts. od.) was issued in 1905, 
and a slight correction of it, as regards the zones of the 
chalk north of Henley, is given, on a somewhat reduced 
scale, in the memoir. The country depicted includes the 
well-known road that climbs from Henley to the woods of 
Nettlebed, and drops again over the face of the Chalk 
to the Fhames alluvium at Benson. From Dorchester, one 
of the pleasantest uf Oxford villages, we look back at the 
fine Chiltern scarp, through which the Thames cuts deeply. 
-\ map like this, with the section at its foot, explains a 
delightfully varied piece of country. The memoir hardly 
directs sufficient attention to the interest of the various 
gravels and to the problems of pebble-distribution in con- 
nection with the present valley, but the facts can, of course, 
wil be found in Mr. White's chapters on the superficial 
deposits, where numerous references to other works are 
given. Mr. White shows how subaérial wasting {p. 70) 
has been going on here since Oligocene times, so that the 
pebble gravel of the Chiltern slope can have no detinite 
age assigned to it. He regards the exotic pebbles, such 
us those of quartzite, that occur in the ‘* plateau gravel”? 
(p. 95), as derived from the older “ pebble gravel,” and 
us ‘‘ carried into the region of the Upper Thames basin 
long | befure the commencement of the Pleistocene ‘ Ice 
Age, 

That energetic writer, Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne, has also 
prepared the memoir on ** The Country around Andover ”’ 
(price 1s. 6d.), accompanying Sheet 253. The map (also 
price 1s. 6d.) wus issued in 1905. In this area we are 
on the great undulating plateau of chalk, over which men 
sull travel fast—often far too fast—on the way from 
Basingstoke to Bath. The heautiful little valley of Kings- 
clere adds variety in the north-east, where a breached 
anticline expases Selbornian Upper (ircensand. This fold 
is illustrated by a section on the map itself. The un- 
initiated, however, must remember that the exaggeration 
of the vertical scale, harmless enough in the right-hand 
portion, produces an unfortunate effet where the dip 
changes rapidly on the left, the Chalk appearing as if 
compressed to one-third of its thickness at the outcrop. 
The memoir deals with the Cretaceous zones in a manner 
that was impossible when the area was first surveyed in 
1857. In conelusion, it touches on springs and water- 
supply, questions of special importance in such a regian. 

\ fourth memoir, on ‘t The Country between Newark 
und Nottingham,” by Messrs. Lamplugh, Gibson, Sher- 
lock, and Wright (price 2s. 3d.), describes Sheet 126, pub- 
fished in tgo8. There js very Hettle glacial drift in this 
part of the Trent valley, and the surface is mainly occupied 
dy Triassic strata. The chief point of interest for the 
twellers in this agricultural country lies in the fact that 
Coat-measures, which crop out west of Nottingham, 
ably underlie the whole of it. Indications of concealed 
‘aults, known already from) subterranean workings, are 
Wn bs orange lines upon the map. The longitudinal 
«on helow it is properly non-committal as to the con- 
eealed coalfield; but the Clifton Colliery has already 
vurruwed under the Trent, and the whale land eastward 
May yet become a “black country,’’ with the Trent as 
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its convenient waterway. The soils of the district are 
interestingly referred tu on pp. 96-3. 

In the Proceedings of the Geulogists’ Association, vol. 
LS Crocs) ypu gyo, Messrs. Gl R a Ghatwinwandedislde 
Withers describe the zones of the Chalk in the Thames 
valley between Goring and Shiplake, a district bearing 
on these recently examined by the survey. The work ot 
these authors is, in fact, referred to in the .\ndover memoir. 
The united evidence shows that the higher zones of the 
Senonian were denuded away over a wide area in our 
Midlands before the deposition of the Eocene strata. 

A special character was imparted to the later work of 
Mr. J. Lomas by the broad geographical outlook of the 
author. This is apparent in his deseription of the geology 
of the Berwyn Hills (Proc. Geol. Assoc., vol. xx., 1908, 
p- 477), which serves as a useful companion for any visitor 
to Llangollen. We may mention the account (p. 488) of 
the walls of the Dev valley, and their relation to former 
glaciers, as an example of the features here clearly brought 
before the reader. 

In the Jahrbuch d. k.k, geol. Reichsanstalt for 1908, 
pp- 469-520, Dr. 11]. Reininger furnishes an interesting 
study of the Tertiary basin of Budweis, near the southern 
Bohemian border. He coneludes thut the plant-bearing 
beds were laid down in a considerable lake in Middle 
Miocene times between steeply falling walls of crystalline 
rock. The pine movements (p. 511) gave rise to the 
hollow in which the water gathered, despite the general 
resistance of the old Bohemian mass that surrounds the 
basin. Dr. Reininger points vut that numerous fissures 
were produced in Bohemia by pressures of even later date, 
and that the basin of Budweis was probably uplifted with 
the southern Bohmerwald at some time later than the 
Miocene. Here we approuch the edge of controversy, and 
onee more look towards the Alps. 

It is impossible to do justice, however, either in the 
study or the field, to the successive memoirs that appear 
on the tectonics of the \lps. In three numbers of Peter- 
mann’s Mittetlungen (Bd. liv., 1908, Nos. 10, 11, and 12) 
Prof. Fritz Frech, of Breslau, has furnished a summary 
occupying forty-two pages, in which he endeavours to 
harmonise the views of various writers. Profs. Diener, 
Kilian, and Schardt have supplied descriptions of special 
districts, and Prof. Frech shows his fairness by a kindly 
reference (p. 223) ta the gravitational theary of folding 
urged by Reyer. Emphasis is laid on the great faults that 
accompanied the folding in the eastern Alps (p. 256), such 
as the “‘ Gailbruch,’’ which manifested itself as late as 
1346 in a terrific carthquake and a landslide, the huge 
scars of which can still be seen on the precipice of the 
Dobratsch as one leaves Villach for the south. Close at 
hand we find the region of the south Alpine Trias, a 
plateau-cauntry cut up by vertical faulting. In his con- 
cluding sentences, Prof. Frech shows how the overfolded 
structure of the western [ps is connected with the dis- 
similar and broken structure of the east by districts, like 
the Brenner or the Radstadter Tauern, where both types 
lie near one another. This gives the Alpine chain an 
advantage over many other mountain regions; but the 
author points out (p. 282) that we may be led on from it 
to connect the folded ridges of Mexico with the faulted 
plateaus of Arizona and Utah, as manifestations of one 
and the same mountain-building process. The memoir is 
illustrated by photographic plates and sections. 

Dr. Ampferer’s paper on the Sonnwendgebirge, — re- 
ferred to by Prof. Frech in a footnote, appears in the 
Jahrbuch der kk. gevlogischen Reichsanstalt, Band iii. 
(i908), p. 281. Wahner has recognised certain ‘ hornstone- 
breecias ’? intercalated among Jurassic radiolarian marls 
as evidences of overthrusts. \mpferer regards them as 
truly and evenly interbedded, and as resulting from the 
uplift of an eastern part of the sca-floor; the sediments 
already formed slipped down over the underlying slope of 
the Kossen beds, wrinkling themselves during this gravita- 
tional sliding. Denudation of the uplifted part by sub- 
uérial agencies set in, and the hornstone-breccias are 
evidences of this decay. The large blocks found in them 


may record actual landslips. Where the breccias are re- 
peated, elevation and depression must have alternated. 
Vhe Gosau heds were laid down unconformably on the 


surface due to this epoch of denudation. Features of this 
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kind are, of course, noticeable both in the Carboniferous 
Limestone and in the Chalk of our own islands. The 
main interest of .\mpferer’s paper from a tectonic point 
of view fics in its acceptance of Rever's doctrine of whit 
‘muy be called ‘‘ contemporary gliding.” 

In the lerhandlungen of the same institute (i908, p. 
326) Prof. Tornquist, of Kénigsberg, replies to Dr. 


Ampferer coneerning the Flysch-zone in Allgaiu and the 


Fic. 1.—Unconformity of Sub-recent Conglomer ites on Crelaczous Limestone, Kalhat, Coast of 


Oman, Arabia. (Photo. by A. v. Krafft.) 


Vorarlberg, and he very interestingly pictures the forma- 
tion of a submarine overthrust during the growth of the 
Fivsch deposits. The \lps had even then begun to rise, 
and the limestone *‘ klippe ”’ of Allgau was thrust over 
the earliest beds of Flyseh and beeame entombed in those 
that were stilt forming. Tornquist opposes .\mpferer’s 
comparison of the phenomena with those brought about 
by landslides, and asks us (p. 331) to consider the effects 
of ecarth-movements on unconsolidated 
sediments still beneath the sea. le 
would like to explain, on the same prin- 
ciples, the ‘* klippen *’ studied by Uhlig 
in the Carpathians. Even in the sub- 
murine processes described there seems 
to be a good deal that is akin to land- 
sliding, but Tornquist makes the fold- 
ing and the accompanving gliding con- 
temporaneous with the Flysch itself. 
From these closely criticised regions 
it is refreshing to come out with Dr. 
W. F. Hume into the unknown south- 
western desert of Egypt (Catro Scien- 
trfic Journal, vol. ti. 1908, pp. 279 and 
314). His paper is meant for the 
general reader, and its style and enn- 
tents would make an admirable lecture. 
A great southward extension of Eocene 
strata has been discovered by the 
author. Ifis remarks on wind-erosion 
(p. 318) show, as one might not at first 
sight expect, that sand is absent where 
the signs of erosion are intense. The 
cutting agent finds no resting place, but 
is hurried over the edge of the desert 
plateau to fall in great sand-sloprs 
towards the plain and to fill up vatlevs 
hat are there sheltered from the wind. 
In the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. 
xxxiv., part iv. (1908), we have another ol those broad 
surveys that are still possible in Africa and Asia, and that 
recall the days of von Buch, Murchison, or Darwin. Mr. 
t:. E. Pilgrim has had the fortune to report on the geology 
of the Persiun Gulf and the adjoining portions of Persia 
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and .A\rabia. 
be a king, 


IIc too has feft that in science it is good to 


And ride in triumph through Persepolis. 

Mr. Pilgrim provides photographic views of barren land- 
scapes, and a geological map, in which are correlated his 
own observations and those of his predecessors. Marine 
beds occur up to the Messinian and Pontian stage, ?.e. 
into what are generally regarded as Pliocene times (p. 25), 

and the Persian Gulf is attributed to 

denudation acting still later on a mass 
that beeame upraised in some places 
€ gnoo feet above the sea. Then came a 

Pleistocene submergence, followed by 

still more recent elevation, of which we 


have cvidence in the modern shore- 
lines. 

Mr. H. G. Ferguson describes the 
small Batanes Islands, the northern 


outliers of the Philippine group towards 
Formosa (Philippine Journal of Science, 
vol. iii., 1908, p. 1). The basal rock is 
a pre-Miocene volcanic agglomerate, 
and the islands are thus really volcanic 
piles. Miocene limestones were formed 
across them, and became uplifted to 
275 metres above the present sea, The 
frequent earthquakes are  corretated 
(pp. 14 and 24) with a fault that is 
possibly traceable into Luzon. Voteanic 
activity continued in the group during 
the time of uplift, and Mount Iraya, in 
the north of Batan, has quite a modern 
aspect. 

That excellent observer, Mr. A. J. C. 
Molyneux, of Bulawayo, describes part 
of the Bechuanaland Proteetorate in the 
Proceedings of the Rhodesia Scientific 
Association, vol. vi. (r906), p. 73- This district links itself 
interestingly with that reported on by the Survey of Cape 
Colony near Kimberley, and the author traces its Water- 
berg and Karroo strata also north into Rhodesia (p. 86). 
But should he write both ‘‘ Karroo’’ and ‘‘ Naroo"’ on 
successive pages? The basalts of the Victoria Falls area 
are carrelated with the Tuli lavas of Bechuanaland and 
with the volcanic rocks of Stormberg age farther south. 
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Fic. 2.—Estinet Volcano of Mount Jraya, in Batan Island, Philippines. (Photo. by Worcester.) 


Passing to America, Mr. E. Otis Hovey has described 
for the first time the general geology of the western Sierra 
Madre in the State ol Chihuahua, Mexico (Bull, Amer. 
Museum Nat. Hist., vol. xxiii, 1907, p. 401). The 
region is likely to be developed from a mining point 
of view, hut is mainly given over to stock-raising. it 
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owes its relief to denudation, acting on a plateau of 
Cretaccous limestone and andesite, on which lava-flows 
of basalt and rhyolite, with additional andesite, have 
broken out. Important post-Cretaecous intrusions of 
granite occur. The broad, enclosed basins of the plateau, 
which are well illustrated, became filled up by deébris, 
largely wind-borne, and sandstones and conglomerates 
arose which almost obliterated the original relief. The 
present tendency js still towards the filling of such basins 
by the crumbling of outstanding relics of the older surface 
under the action of an arid type of denudation; but rivers 
huve cut modern canons through the mass, and are pro- 
ducing a new series of relief-[eatures. It is interesting 
to note (p. 422) that hanging valleys have been left in the 
cation of the Aros ‘* by the more rapid cutting done by 
the great stream.” 

Mr. A. Gibb Maitland chose as the subject of his presi- 
dential address to the Australasian Association for the 
-\dvancement of Science in 1907 ‘* The Geology of Western 
‘ustralia.”’ This address forms a convenient summary of 
recent work, now that it has been published by Mr. Bris- 
tow, Government printer in Adclaide. Attention is direeted 
{p. 10) to the attractions offered by the Cambrian beds 
of the Kimberley district, from which Hardman gathered 
an unloealised Olenellus in 1883. The glacial boulder-bed 
cast of the Kennedy Range (p. 16) is of early Carbon- 
iferous age. Laterite, in part pisolitic, occurs throughout 
Western Australia (p. 24), and is recognised as resulting 
from the decomposition and re-consolidation of the under- 
Iving rocks in situ. These rocks are commonly granites. 
Secondary silica converts some types of the laterite into 
quartzites ; others pass over into bauxite. Here once more 
we ure in face of the most interesting problem of weather- 
ing presented to us in the tropics. The laterite has been 
cut through by denuding agents, and some of it may be 
of early Cainozoic age, while in other places it is. still 
forming. 

Aniong papers dealing with special systems rather than 
with regional geology we may note one by Messrs. W. G. 
Miller and C. W. Wnight on the Grenville Hastings un- 
conformity (Sixteenth Report, Bureau of Mines, Canada, 
1907, p. 221), in which it is urged that the Ilastings series 
in Ontario and Qucbee has an independent position, being 
unconformable to the underlying Grenville series, and not 
merely an altered portion of that series. The Laurentian 
gneiss is intrusive in the Keewatin series and in the over- 


lying Grenville series in south-eastern Ontario. The 
Hastings series is styled Huronian by the authors. 
Sir T. H. Ilolland (Records Geol. Surv. India, vol. 


XXXVI, 1908, p. 129) shows that the Blaini formation of 
Simla, in which he now finds wetl-striated boulders, need 
no longer be correlated with the Talchir beds, but may 
be much older, since glacial conglomerates are known 
from varinus horizons. The unfossiliferous sediments 
below it, hitherto regarded as Permian or older, may be 
actually as old as the pre-Cambrian, and may be classed 
with the author's Purana beds of the peninsular area. 

In the same Reeords, vol. xxxvi. (1907), p. 23, Mr. 
Ii. I]. Hayden discusses the age of the Gangamopteris 
beds of Kashmir, and furnishes good photographs of their 
occurrence in the field. These beds are ‘‘ not younger 
than upper Carboniferous,’ since equivalents of the 
Fenestella-shales of Spiti overlie them, 

A very interesting paper on desert conditions and the 
origin of the British Trias was contributed by the late 
Mr. J. Lomas to vol. x. of the Proceedings of the Liver- 
pool Geological Society {19n7), p. 172. Personal observa- 
lions in Africa were utilised, and the author lost his life, 
as already recorded in Nature (vol. Ixxix., p. 226), while 
extending his researches in an area from which he hoped 
to gather much. Prof. Bonney, who has so long studied 
the Triassic pebble-beds, has commented on Mr. Lomas’s 
conclusions in the Geological Magasine for 1908. Our 
knowledge of the marine Trias of Europe is increased by 
Dr. F. v. Kerner, who publishes a considerable paper on 
the southern border of the Svilaia planina in Dalmatia 
(Verhandl. d. k.k. geol. Reichsanstalt, 1908, pp. 250-28q). 
In the unpermost zone there are reefs formed by calcareous 
alge, with intervals of ordinary sediments between them, 
where detritus fram earlier volcanic rocks was washed in 
among the limestone-building organisms. 
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Coming to much more recent times, Herr B. Stiirtz, of 
Bonn, has made a detailed study of the ‘* Rheindiluvium ”’ 
from Bingerbruck, near Mainz, downwards to the Nether- 
lands (Verhandl. d. naturhist. Vereins der preuss. Rhein- 
lande u. Westfalens for 1907, published 1908, pp. 1-91). 
He does not seem to take into consideration the older 
extension of the alluvium of the Rhine to the English 
coast, which many authors have looked on as a feature 
of late Pliocene times. He regards the old delta as 
beginning near the Ahr, midway between Coblenz and 
Bonn, at a time when the stream-bed was some 150 metres 
higher than at present. A broad plain dropping seaward 
to the area of the Netherlands allowed the river to wander 
in various arms, much as it docs now in Holland, and 
these arms have left their traces in high-level ‘* diluvial ”’ 
gravels. The present valleys of the main stream and of 
its tributaries must have been deepened by 100 to 200 
metres in Pleistocene and recent times. The effects of the 
damming up of the waters by the Scandinavian ice-front 
are discussed. The highcr deposits of léss are, however, 
attributed to wind-action, while others were laid down in 
a glacial lake between the uplands and the ice. 

GONG: 


A REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT IN 
X-RAY APPARATUS, 


HE old induction-coil seems likely to have a serious 
rival in the new apparatus which Messrs. Newton 
and Co., of Fleet Street, are showing. This is the 
‘* Snook ’ Réntgen apparatus. The machine consists of a 
motor converter driven from the continuous current mains, 
and supplying an alternating current to a step-up trans- 
former. his transformer is immersed bodily in a 
galvanised iron tank filled with an insulating oil, the whole 
being hermetically sealed. The voltage at the secondary 
terminals of this transformer amounts tn as much as 
70,000-100,000, and can be regulated as required by means 
of an adjustable resistance in the primary circuit. 

The most important adjunct is a mechanical rectifier, 
consisting of a rotating commutator of special design 
earried on the axle of the motor converter; thus it cannot 
get out of step, and, what is perhaps of as great import- 
ance, it requires no attention. The commutator when 
once adjusted in proper phase produces a very nearly 
unidirectional current, although, of course, perfection in 
this respect is unattainable, as will be realised when it is 
remembered that the current from the converter cannot be 
a simple harmonic one. Be this as it may, the rectification 
is very suecessfally made, and the simplicity of the device 
commends it when compared with the very troublesome 
valve tubes which must so frequently be employed for 
heavy X-ray work. 

With regard to the efficiency, a current of 25 amperes 
at 200 volts in the primary circuit yields 60 milliamperes 
or more through an X-ray tube of 3 or 4 inches spark. 
Ilaving inspected the apparatus while in action, we may 
state that we consider it to be a most efficient addition 
to the numerous arrangements available to the present-day 
worker in X-rays. 


RECENT PAPERS ON MARINE ANIMALS. 


MONG papers on various groups of marine animals 
in serial and other publications which have recently 
reached us, reference may first be made to a fasciculus 
of ‘ Illustrations of the Zoology of the Indian Survey Ship 
Investigator,’’ containing plates devoted to new and other 
species of fishes, entomostracous crustaceans, and molluses. 
In addition tn certain deep-sea forms, the fishes include 
two species of skate, described by Dr. R. E, Lloyd in 
1906, several kinds of stalked barnacles are figured, and 
the molluses inelude seven species, described by Mr. E. .\. 
Smith in the year already mentioned, of which the shells 
are for the first time depicted. 

Reverting to fishes, we find Messrs. Gilehrist and Ward- 
law Thompson contributing to the second part of vol. vi. 
of the Annals of the South African Museum one paper on 
the local Blenniidz and another on various species from 
the Natal coast. The blennies have hitherto been very 
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imperfectly known, in spite af their comparative abund- 
unee, and sume of the species are extremely difficult to 
identify. Out of a tutul ot thirty-eight South African re- 
presentatives o: the family, nu less tran twenty-two belong 
to the genus Clinus, of which twelve are described by the 
authors as new. In the second paper a very large number 
of species belonging to sundry genera and families are 
named and deseribed; one of these—referable to Chryso- 
phrys—is locally known us the ** Englishman,” and the 
authors have accordingly named it Ch. anglicus, which 
sturcely scems a satistactury designation lor a South 
African species. 

To the issue of the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia fur December, 19038, Mr. 
Il. W. Fowler contributes a paper on the Pennsylvanian 
fresh-water fishes of the family Cyprinidze, in the course 
of which a new specics of Notropis is described. Owing 
1o pollution of the streams, some species of these fishes are 
in danger of extermination. 

Much has of late years been written on the devclop- 
ment and life-history of the cel, a further addition to the 
subject being a paper, illustrated with figures and a map, 
by Mr. Knut Dahl, which appears in the January number 
ot Naturen. 

From fishes we pass to whales, the Arctic fishery for 
which during the pust season receives a brief notice by 
Mr. T. Southwell in the Zoologist for January. Six 
vessels were dispatched for whaling purposes in 1908, two 
of which visited the Greenland seas, while three proceeded 
to Davis Strait and one to Eludson Bay. Vhe Greenland 
fishery proved the most productive, yielding ten out of the 
fifteen right-whales constituting the season’s catch. In 
addition to these, the season’s expedition yielded 540 white 
whales, 899 walruses, 3084 sculs, und 241 bears. With 
whalebone at about 2000/1. per ton, the total value of the 
produce (inclusive of a cargo brought from Pond’s Bay 
station by the Eclipse) may be estimated at between 
2y,000], and 30,000. 

Turning to invertebrates, the first paper for notice is 
one by Dr. J. Stafford, of Montreal, published in the 
January issue of the <laerican Naturalist, on the larva 
and spat of the Canadian oyster. The fact that American 
oysters are unisexual renders possible artificial fertilisation 
of the eggs and rearing of the larva, and these young 
stages have been long [familiar to the naturalist, but there 
was a big gap in our knowledge between these stages and 
the fixed condition. <\ccurdingly, the author set himself 
the difficult task of learning to identify oyster-fry amid 
the hundred forms of life to be met with in the pelagic 
plankton. In this he was eventually successful, having 
observed what he took to be the larva settle themselves on 
glass plates and devclop into undoubted  oyster-spat. 
Further study of the plankton will probably enable the 
height of the breeding-season to be definitely determined. 
At present it seems that oyster-larvee oceur in the water 
from July 11 to September 1, and that spat make their 
appearance from August 16, thus suggesting that during 
the second half of August there oceur the last stages of 
growth of late larva, and that the period of growth of 
the masses dates from between July 11 and August 10. 
The eggs ure therefore probably deposited about the first 
of July. Vhe paper concludes with a summary of the 
results of the author's investigations, and also contains 
remirks upon the importint bearing of these and earlier 
observations on the problems and methods of artificial 
oyster-culture, 

The last two papers for notice are by Dr. Gilchrist, the 
one, in the above-mentioned issue of the Annals of the 
south African Museum, on two new species of Ptychodera, 
and the other, in vol. xvii., part ii, of the Transactions 
of the South African Philosophical Society, on new forms 
of Ilemichordata from South Africa. In the former paper 
Dr. Gilchrist observes that, in addition to the under- 
mentioned Ptychodera capensis, another representative of 
the same genus is found in the same localities in fair 
abundance under stones, but usually somewhat nearer to 
high-water mark. mong the adult forms were found a 
number of smaller ones, in which the proboscis and collar 
were in all stages of development, this apparently indicating 
a process of natural fragmentation or proliferation from 
the tail end of this species, for which the name Pt. pro- 
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liferans was accordingly suggested. The second, Pf. 
natalensis, is [rom the Natal coast, and is characterised, 
amoung vuiher [catures, by the extremely short proboscis. 
Pt. capensis is described in the second paper. 

In the latter paper it is mentioned that the three orders 
of the Enteropnensta are now known to be represented in 
South African waters, the Enteropneusta by the above- 
mentioned species of Ptychodera, the Pterobranchia by a 
species of Cephalodiscus, and the Phoronidea by a new 
species of the type-genus (Phoronis capensis), and by the 
new genus and species Phoronopsis albomaculata. The 
last-named, which is figured in its fully expanded form 
alongside Phoronis capensis, is an exceedingly beautiful 
organism, differing from the type-genus mainly in having 
an involution of the epidermis with delinitely differentiated 
(cubical) cells. The involution occurs below the nerve- 
ring, which it partially covers, and passes round the 
body so as to encircle the mouth, vent, and nephrideal 
upertures. 


MEANING AND METHOD OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. 


]% this day of encyclopedias numerous and ponderous, 
one is often struck with the fact that in spite of the 
manifest care and conscientious thought bestowed by the 
responsible editors, the omissions and evidences of dis- 
continuity of treatment, and lack of recognition of the 
prime purposes of the compilation, are as noteworthy as 
the imposing array of the results of our steadily advancing 
knowledge is startling. For a philosophic treatnient—one 
fully appreciative of that which the student really requires, 
not only to enlighten him with regard to a particular 
subject, but also to stimulate him to research where it is 
most needed—I! frequently get more satisfaction out of 
the older encyclopedias than from our modern ones, even 
though they can but present the status of the subject up 
to the time they were written. 

As an illustration, take the word 
of the associated terms—‘' discovery,’’ ‘‘ experiment,”’ 
‘investigation,’ and ‘‘ observation.’’ Turning to the 
index volumes of the ninth and tenth editions of the 
‘*Eneyclopadia Britannica,’ | find but two references in 
which the word ‘ research '’ appears—one to the exploring 
vessel, the Research, and the other to ‘‘ research degrees.” 
Turning to the page on which the latter occurs, we find 
this interesting statement referring to Oxford Uni- 
versity :— 

‘New degrees for the encouragement of research, the 
B.Lit. and B.Sc. (founded in 1895, and completed in 1900 
by the institution of research doctorates), have attracted 
graduates from the universities of other countries. In 
1899 a geographical department was opened, which is 
jointly supported by the University and by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society.’? Now comes the interesting statement 
which I beg to emphasise :—‘* Of more bearing on prac- 
tical life are the Day Training College Delegacy (1892) 
and the diploma in education (1896). Under the former 
elementary school teachers are enabled to take their train- 
ing course at Oxford, and do so in growing numbers,” 
&ec. 

We thus see what the writer of this article thinks of 
the relative value in practical life of research foundations 
and normal school foundations! Sir Norman Lockyer, in 
his luminous inaugural address before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 1903, on the 
‘| Influence of Brain-power on History,’’ says:—‘‘A 
country’s research is as important in the long run as its 
battleships.’’ Why, then, does not the standard encyclo- 
padia of that country make space for a representative 
article on ‘* research "’? 

Under “investigation”? there also appears absolutely 
nothing. However, we have the Investigator ship, In- 
vestigater Shoal, Investigator Group, &c., but not a word 
about the general methods employed by “scientific in- 
vestigators ’; and so it is with the word ‘‘ discovery ’’— 
there jis no reference whatsoever to an article on the 

1 Abridged from an address by Dr. L. A, Baner as retiring president 
the Philosophical Society of Washington, delivered before the Society on 
December 5, 1908. 
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general principles leading up to discoveries. Likewise with 
the word *‘ observation."' Though there are many refer- 
ences to observations of various kinds, there is no one 
article for setting forth the general principles of ** observa- 


tions ’* or the part they play in the discovery of funda- 
meotal facts. “The same experience is had with regard to 
the word ‘' experiment.”’ 


Now let us tarn to an encyclopadia J¢ invariably read 
with pleasure and profit; it frequently has supplied me 
with references to carlier work not to be obtained else- 
where, We shall find it instructive, though the articles to 
which I beg te invite your kind attention were written 
three-fourths of a century ago. I refer to the classic 
Gehler’s  ** Physikalisches © Worterbuch “the revised 
edition by the noted investigators Brandes, Gmelin, 
Worner, Littrow, Muncke, and Pfaff, in twenty volumes, 
und published in Leipzig, 1825-45. .\ veritable fund of 
information is found under the headings ‘‘ Beobachtung ”’ 


(observation) and *‘ Versuch ’’ (experiment). The article 
on “ Beobachtung,"’ by the physicist Muncke, embraces 
twenty-cight octavo pages. He shows the distinction 


between ‘ Beobachtongen "’ (observations) and‘ Versuche "’ 
(experiments) to be that the former pertain to the percep- 
tions of phenomena preserfed to us by nature in her un- 
modified course, whereas in the Jatter—in the experiments 
we are secking to produce certain results or phenomena, 
more or less looked far, in order cither to verify a law 
already known or to disprove one suspected of being 
wrong, Or even to discover a new one. Both classes of 
experiences are necessary for a piece of investigation or 
research work. 

Thus we may behold, cither visually or in’ some other 
way, certain striking solar phenomena; these belong to 
the cluss of observations which we ourselves are unable to 
modify in any manner whatseeyer. Continued observation 
may, however, reveal a certain law which by experiment 
in the laboratory, conducied along more or less definite 
lines, we may seck to imitate in the hope of getting some 
clue to the imodus operandi of the observed phenomena, 
In this article on ‘‘ observations ’’ the author treats in 
detail the various clements entering into correct methods 
of investigation, condition of the observer and of his senses, 
his being unbiased, character and errors of the iastru- 
ments, errors of results, methods of increasing accuracy, 
representations of observations by graphs and formal, 
method of feast squares, &c. IIe points out the mistake 
sometimes made that an established formula satisfying 
the ohserved phenomenon within certain limits represents 
an actual law of nature. 

The article *' Versuch ‘ (uxperiment) consists of forty- 
four pages, and is contribuied by the astronomer Littrow. 
Me shows that the most rapid development takes place in 
those seiences which afford the greatest opportunity for 
experimentation, referring, c.g., to the slow «and painful 
progress of the astronomer so Jong as he had to confine 
himself to mere celestial observations, and the compara- 
tively rapid strides which necurred so soon as some of the 
observed phenomena vould be cither imitated by, or be 
compared with, those derived by laboratory experiment. 
The investigator, he says, mast be absolutely free from 
preconceptions, and be carefal, cautious, and unbiased in 
his interpretation of what his senses may reveal to him. 
He illustrates how man, called jokingly “ das Ursach- 
enthicr 7? (the animal ever bent on ascertaining the cause 
of things), proceeds in ferreting out the why and where- 
fore of observed phenomena, and how his methods of 
cireumspection develop with the advance of knowledge. 

Though mano cannot determine the ‘* Endursachen,’' or 
ultimate causes of things, the field open to him to discover 
the laws governing phenomena or vice versd, classifying 
and enumerating those which follow a certain revealed 
law, is, nevertheless, still very large and sufficient to tax 
his energies, Witness, for cxample, the host of observed 
phenomena obeying the law of inverse squares ! 

These two articles will show sufficiently the character 
nd scope of similar ones we should like to see in our 
standard English and American encyclopedias.’ Such in- 
‘ormation is contained in some measure, at least, though 


~ Chambers's Encyclopedia is found to contain a short article on 
‘Experiment’ : also one on ‘‘ Observation." 
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not as comprchensively, in the modern Germao book of 
reference, Brockhaus’s ‘* Conversations-Lexikon,’’ us also 
in the ** Grande Encyclopédie “’ of the French. 


Our foremost English dictionaries are in general not 
any more satisfying or edifying regarding the precise 


“ec 


meaning of ‘research ’’’ in the scientific sense than are 
the standard cocyclopidias. Their illustrations of the vse 
of the word are usually neither apt nor sutficiently com- 
prehensive. 

A good-sized chapter might be written on the “* mathe- 
matical instruments or tools of research.’’ The predomin- 
ating tendency of resolving or expressing every natural 
phenomenon—periodic or otherwise—by a Bessel or a 
Fourier serics or by spherical harmonic functions has 
brought about at times, especially in geophysical and 
cosimical phenomena, if not direct misapplications, at least 
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misinterpretations ol the meaning and value of the 
cocficients derived. 
Freqvenily by the purely mathematical process there 


have heen eliminated, in the attempt to represent a more 
or Jess irregularly occarring natural phenomenon by a 
smoothly flowing function, the very things of chief and 
permanent interest. The normal or average diurnal 
temperature curve, for cxample, or a uniform magnetic 
distribution over land, so as to yield perfectly regular 
lines of equal magnetic declination, never occur in nature. 
There is thus being impressed apon os more and more 
forcibly the faet that what we have been regarding as 
‘abnormal features ‘‘—the outstanding residuals between 
observations and the results derived from the mathematical 
formola—are in trath not ‘abnormal’? from the stand- 
point of nature, but are rather to be taken as indicative 
of the “ abnormality’ or ‘* narrow-mindedness,’’ which 


means the same thing, of ourselves in trying to dictate to 


nature the artificial and regular channels she should 
pursue in her operations. 

Louis Agiussiz said :— 

“The temptation to impose one’s own ideas upon 


Nature, to expliin her mysteries by brilliant theories rather 
than by patient study of the facts as we find them, still 
Irads us away.” 

The fundamental law of nature is to follow invariably 
the paths of least resistance, and by examining these lines 
of structural weakness of the opposing systems we may 
have opened to us the very faets which are to be of real 
value and of sure benefit to mankind. The irregularity 
of the banks bordcring i oatural watercourse serves to 
differentiate the work of nature from that of the builder 
of the artificial and regular channel. 

No, instead of rejecting, we must learn to retain the 
outstanding residuals and study them most carefully and 
regard them as the true facts of nature, and not those 
which we so cgotistically and presumptuously try to forec 
on her. What great discoverics may lie open to us when 
we once have grasped the true significance of the facts 
we have been so fond of measuring by our own standard 
und have been terming as ‘‘ abnormal ” or “‘ irregalar ””! 

An interesting example of not wholly successful applica- 
tion of the continuous and ever-recurring functions of 
spherical harmonics to a typical geophysical phenomenon 

the distribution of magnetism over the earth’s surface 
—has been discussed by me elsewhere. Though the 
sumber of unknowns has been increased in recent com- 
putations from the original twenty-four of Gauss to forty- 
eight, nevertheless the difference hetween theory and 
observation is of such an order of magnitude as to pre- 
clude the use of the formula for even the purely practical 
demands of the navigator and surveyor. Nor has anyone 
succeeded in giving any physical interpretation of the 
laboriously derived cacflicients bevond the first three. And 
what do these three stand for? The simplest possible case 
of a first approximation to the actual state of the earth’s 
magnetism, viz. that of a uniform magnetisation about a 
diameter toclined to the axis of rotation ! 

The prime difficulty here may be summed up in a word. 
The very sorface over which the spherical harmonic func- 
tions are spread is itself such a prolific source of distarb- 
ance as to cause effects embracing a continent, a State, 
or a locality. Such a large number of terms would be 
requisite for an adequate representation as to make their 
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computation prohibitive. We are dealing here with more 
or less discontinuous cffects that cannot be imitated by 
continuous funetions without leaving behind a train of 
residuals, precisely as though we were to try to fit to the 
actual configuration of the earth some standard pattern 
of our own. Let me ask what phenomenon have we, in 
fact, which will admit of the determination of furty-eight, 
or cven of twenty-four, physical constants ? 

It had been my intention to say a few words on the 
value and limitation of that much-used as well as abused 
mathematical instrument of research, the method uf least 
squares. Properly employed, it is a most useful adjunct 
to investigation; but, as intimated, the true significance 
of formulze established by this method is at times pushed 
way beyond the limitations. What the tenor of my re- 
marks might be will be sufficiently evident tu you if 1 
submit this query for your consideration, What actual Jaws 
of nature have been discovered by the method of feast 
squares ? 

It is an extremely interesting and suggestive fact that 
the greatest experimental discoveries to-day are not made 
in the older, well-recognised sciences, but on their border- 
fands—in the ‘‘ twilight zone ’’ of more or fess related 
sciences. [I have but to mention the words ‘“ physical 
chemistry,’’ ‘‘ physical geology,’’ ‘‘ astrophysies,’’ ** bio- 
chemistry,”’ &c., and you will readily grant the assertion 
made. In the overlapping regions there seem to be the 
greatest opportunities afforded for solid, thorough, and at 
the same time remarkably rapid, experimental achieve- 
ments; and so we are having produced almost daily new 
specialities or new subspecialities. 

What is the effect on the general broad-mindedness of 
man of this extreme specialisation, so necessary for the 
production of the best and most far-reaching results? Is 
the modern specialist more narrow-minded than the 
generalist of a century or two ago? In view of the fact 
that the prime instrument of research is, after all, the 
mind, the question is not an irrelevant one. We find state- 
ments oecasiunally made which would imply an affirmative 
answer to our question; but [, for one, would most 
emphatically protest against such an inference. I should 
maintain that the specialist, other things being equal, is 
likely to be a broader man than he who has no speciality, 
but simply a general knowledge of some particular science. 
The reason for my positive statement would be found in 
the fact mentioned, that the greatest part of the research 
work to-day is being done on the border-lands of the 
general sciences, for he who wishes to take part in this 
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very active competition must needs be far better equipped 


than the mere generalist. The physical chemist, to be 
mast successful, must have a very intimate knowlcdge of 
both physics and chemistry, and the more mathematical 
skill he possesses the better. The astrophysicist must be 
a physicist, a chemist, a mathematician, besides being an 
astronomer. .\nd so with regard to the geophysicist. 
Only a few names need be cited—like those, for example, 
of Faraday, Maxwell, Kelvin, von Helmholtz, Maseart— 
ta support the contention that the broadest physicists are, 
as a rule, thase who have regarded their laboratory ex- 
periments and deductions therefrom merely as a means to 
un end, nat an end in themselves, and who have accord- 
ingly sought to apply the knowledge gained to the solution 
of some of the great problems affecting the general welfare 
of man. ‘Fhere is the greatest need in America of well- 


trained and well-equipped physicists in the solution af the | 


many perplexing problems of the earth's physics with re- 
gard to the phenomena of seismology, vulcanology, meteor- 
ology, atmospheric electricity, terrestrial magnetism, Ac. 
When the investigator makes the attempt to apply some 
of his laboratory facts to geophysical and cosmical phcno- 
mena, he has opened to himself a world of which he never 
dreamed; he finds zest in familiarising himself with the 
fundamental facts of other sciences in which until now he 
could take no interest. 

It is always interesting to know what was the precise 
course followed in the discovery of a great law. Ilow- 
ever, no two investigators have ever pursued, or at least 
but rarely, precisely the same paths, and we must there- 
fore be eontent with the statement of the general prin- 
ciples of research such as has already been given. 

A prevatent fault is observed in scientific publicatians 
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whenever the investigator has had good training only on 
the observational side, and but very litte experience in 
scientific computing. He is very apt to violate one of the 
first and fundamental principles of good observing, viz. 
to employ such a method or scheme of observing as will 
yield but one definite result, and that with the highest 
possible accuracy and with the least amount of computation. 
Oftener than may be thought, schemes of observation are 
used which leave an arbitrary element to the computer, 
and in consequence a different result is forthcoming, accord- 
ing to who makes the computation. Had we time, apt 
illustratiuns could readily be given [rom published works. 
‘The point made, that the observer must also bear in mind 
the computation side, and work up his results as soon as 
possible, is of fundamental importance in research work. 

lt may be worth whife to consider briefly the insatiable 
desire of the analyst to ring in a series of sines and cosines 
to resemble the course of some natural phenomenon of 
which he does not know the exact law. Is this the old 
story over again, though in somewhat altered garb, of the 
epicycles and deferents of ancient astronomical mechanics, 
which received its highest development in the Ptolemaic 
system of the universe? You will recall that Ptolemy, 
building on the suggestions of .\pollonius and of Hippar- 
chus, supposed a planet to describe an epicycle by a 
uniform revolution in a circle the centre of which was 
carried uniformly in an eccentric round the earth. By 
suitable assumptions as to his variable factors he was thus 
able to represent with considerable accuracy the apparent 
motions of the planets and to reproduce quite satisfactorily 
other astronomical facts. This was the artifice employed 
by the astronomer of the period before the modern and 
mure subtle art of simulating nature, by the sine-cosine 
method, had become known. 

What seemed so intricate and complex in Ptolemy’s time 
could be expressed in very simple language indeed, when a 
Kepler discovered the true functions as embodied in his 
three fundamental laws. The present method of hiding 
aur ignorance of the real law seems at times to exert such 
a mesmerising influence as to make us mistake the 
fictitious for the real. : 

Of course 1 do not mean to discard this useful and, in 
fact, indispensable tool of research, but simply wish to 
direct attention to its limitations and to the importance of 
not overlooking the fertile by-products, the residuals, 
which, because of our neglect of them, may some day rise 
and smite us in their wrath. Each one of us at one time 
or another has doubtless established, by feast squares, an 
empirical formula of some kind which so beautifully fits 
the observations as to make us bold and venturesome. 
Now comes a new observation, somewhat outside of the 
range for which the expression was established. Eagerly 
the test is applied, and we find to our chagrin that the 
formula on which so much work had been spent will not 
fit the new result, and that we have a ‘‘ counterfeit ’’ and 
not the real faw. 

Let us suppose, for illustration, we are dealing with a 
phenomenon which almost entirely unfolds itself during 
the time between sunrise and sunset—the well-known 
diurnal variation of the earth's magnetism is a striking 
cuse uf the kind. Following the usual method, the pheno- 
menon is resolved into component parts with the aid of a 
Fourier series. The formufa as generally adopted includes 
the four terms having, respectively, periodicities of 24, 12, 
S, and 6 hours. For ordinary magnetic latitudes the 
striking result is obtained that the second term—the 12-hour 
one-—-is as important as the first, or 24-hour, one; so we 
might equally as well say ‘‘the semi-diurnal ’’ as ‘‘ the 
diurnal variation of the earth's magnetism.’ In fact, as 
the semi-diurnal term unfolds itself twice in twenty-four 
hours, it is in reality more important than the purely 
diurnal one. 

Does the resolution into Fourier terms of a phenomenon 
of the kind given really prove their existence in nature ? 
Can we conclude, without question, c.g., that in addition 
ta the diurnal term we also have a semi-diurnal one? 
Even with four terms the series does not represent each 
hourly ohscrvation of the twenty-four with the same degree 
of precision. In fact, the residuals far the night hours 
are nearly of the same order af magnitude as the observed 
quantities. If the physical existence af the 12-hour term 
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is not proved, then there is no need of racking our brains 
as to its physical origin. 

The difficulty disclosed by this example is of the same 
kind as the one treated in spherical harmonies, viz. that 
we ure allempting lo represent a discontinuous function 
having a duration commensurate with that of the daylight 
hours by functions running smoothly through their in- 
dividual courses for twenty-lour hours. 

[ cannot close this section better than by quoting the 
following passage 1rom the address of the first presidcat of 
this socicty, Joseph Henry, given on November 24, 1877 :— 

“The general mental qualification necessary for scien- 
tiie advancemeat is that which is usually denominated 
“comion sense,’ though, added to this, imagination, in- 
duction, and trained logic, cither of common language or 
of mathematics, are important adjuncts. Nor are the 
objects of scientific culture difficult of attainment. It has 
been truly said that the ‘secds of great discoveries are 
constantly floating around us, but they only take root in 
minds well prepared to receive them.’ ”’ 

Henry's insistence on the application in our scientific 
work of “‘common sense’? reminds one of Clifford's apt 
definition of scienee as being ** organised common sense.” 

It may be taken as almost axiomatic that whatever is 
worthy of investigation should be made known in some 
eflcctive manner, so as to rcach without question those 
concerned, ‘he multiplicity of literature on uny one snb- 
ject, or cven on any small portion thercof, is aowadays 
such that the worker finds it utterly impossible to keep 
abreast of publications, even those in his own ficld, to say 
nothing of kindred ones. 

He is foreed more and more to rely on abstracts—at 
Teast in so far as to direct him to that which he un- 
questionably must consult in the original, if possible. As 
the investigator usually finds it necessary to consult the 
original publications, the next conclusion to be drawn is 
that the publication of any research work should, in 
general, be of such form and size as to permit the widest 
distribution possible, not only among the libraries and the 
principal scats of learning, but also among the workers 
and institutions immediately interested. 

The scientitic worker generally does not possess the 
means to purchase or to construct the instruments he re- 
quires for the prosecution of his work, and a book bearing 
in any way on the liae of work to be pursued is as much 
to be considered part of his cquipment as the purely 
mechanical tools. Indeed, | was told by the Jate von 
Bezold that Wilhelm Weber set his laboratery students 
to work by telling them, ‘‘ Here are the instruments, and 
there are the Annalen der Physik; now go to work.”? he 
man of science usually wants his tools close by and within 
ready reach. He cannot afford to ga to a distant library 
and then possibly find the book out. Private possession 
permits him, furthermore, to make marginal notes and 
references to enable him quickly to put bis finger on the 
very thing needed. 

Owing to these well-recognised oceds, there has grown 
up a courteous and friendly interchange of publications 
among co-workers and sympathiscrs in the same field that 
to my mind deserves the higbest encouragement. The 
time has unfortunately gone when scientific investigators 
can write such delightful and voluminous letters as passed 
between the research workers of half a century and more 
ago. The present system of interchange of publications has 
necessarily taken the placc, to a very Jarge extent, of the 
early letter-writing. 

It is as important to make research work known as to 
do it. Yo get our friends to read the contributions we 
may make to scicnce requires nowadays no little skill and 
diplomacy and an attractiveness of literary style on the 
part of the author oot so essential in the days of less fre- 
quent printed works. The original purposes of important 
and costly expedilions are sometimes well-nigh defeated or 
superseded, because of the delay in publication, ensuing 
from the claborateness of the plan adopted for the reduc- 
tion of the field results and the form of publication decided 
upon. Reduction in the pretentiausness, size, and cost of 
scientific publications appears to me to be one of the 
greatest needs of research to-day. 

Some time could profitably be spent on a consideration 
of the general agencies engaged in furthering research 
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work and the methods employed for doing so. Being con- 
nected with a ‘research institution,’? J should consider 
myself incompetent to enter upon a free and unbiased dis- 
cussion of the methods of such organisations for the 
furthering of research work. 1 will, however, take as an 
cxumple the general magnetic survey of the earth as re- 
presentative of the kind of world-embracing research 
enterprises ] have in mind. 

Alexander von Humboldt, whose 
extraordinary in more than one 
following plan in his ‘t Cosmos ” 
survey of the globe.* 

“Four times in every century an expeditioa of three 
ships should be sent out to cxamine as nearly as possible 
at the same time the state of the magnctism of the earth, 
so far as it can be investigated in those parts which are 
covered by the ocean. . . . Land expeditions should be com- 
bined with these voyages.”? ... 

““May the year 1850 be marked as the first normal epoch 
in which the materials for a magnetic chart shall , be 
collected, and may permanent — scientific institutions 
(academies) impose upon themsclyes the practice of re- 
minding, every twenty-five or thirty years, Governments, 
favourable to the advance of navigation, of the importance 
of an undertaking whose great cosmical importance depends 
on its long-continued repetition.” 

Here was a noble project, universally conceded to be not 
only of the greatest scientific interest, but also of the 
greatest practical importance. Yet why is it that this 
grand plan has never been carried out by the foremost 
nations in friendly concert? lave our academics, as 
Humboldt suggested, never ‘ imposed upon themselves the 
practice of reminding every twenty-five. or thirty years 
Governments, favourable to the advance of navigation, of 
the importance of an undertaking ” of this character ? 

Insterd of working along a common and definite plan, 
the magnetic operations hitherto have consisted of more or 
less isolated and incomplete surveys, independently under- 
taken by various nations and distributed over a great 
number of years. Not even for a single epoch has it been 
possible to construct the magnetic charts on the basis of 
homogencous material, distributed over the greater part of 
the carth, with some attempt, at least, at uniformity. As 
to the possibility of constructing the charts, with the aid 
of similar data, for cpochs twenty-five to thirty years apart, 
as Humboldt had dreamed, this, in spite of the enlightened 
interest of many countrics, is even more remote. 

Why should it have remained for a purely research 
organisation to undertake a problem touching so keenly 
as this on cven the so-called sordid, purely practical 
interests of man? Is it a fortunate fact that Humboldt’s 
fascinating international scheme failed of execution, and 
that the chief brunt of the work is now being borne by 
a single organisation? ‘The magnetic work of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washingtoa has embraced, since 1904, a 
general magnetic survey of the Pacific Ocean, and land 
ubservations have been made in more or less unexplored 
regions in different parts of the world. The ocean mag- 
netic work js to be undertaken acxt in the Atlantic Ocean, 
in 1909, On a specially built vessel, the first of its kind. 

It is believed that an effective scheme of operation has 
been cvolved, with the aid of the valuable advice received 
from cmincnt investigators. Without danger of giving 
offence to anyone, it is passible to deal directly with the 
officials concerned, submitting to them our plans and 
ascertaining whether they contemplate doing anything 
similar, and, if so, whether, in case their funds are in- 
sufficient, they could suggest some friendly basis of co- 
operation between their organisation and ours. This plan 
of action has met with entire success thus far. Duplica- 
tion, overlappings, and possible jcalousies are all avoided ; 
and in countries where no organisation whatever exists to 
do the work, we are free to gn ahead and finish the task 
in less time than it would necessarily take to get an 
official action or official consensus of opinion from a large 
scientific bady. 

Slow deliberation in terrestrial magnetic work would be 
disastrous, for the prime reason that the phenomena of 
investigation in this field of research are continuously 
_| The quotation is from E. C. Otté's translation of the ‘* Cosmos,” vol. 
31g PP. 719-20. 
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undergoing change. The time-element in the carth’s 
magnetism, even for a period of a few years, is of such 
moment as complctely to mask the fine, hair-splitting 
points which would necessarily and rightly have to be 
raised on some international mode of action, to say 
nothing of the painful and cumbersome method which 
would have to be employed to conform with the rules 
of official correspondence between nations. Many a well 
and carefully executed magnetic survey in the past has 
had its full importance for world-wide investigation 
destroyed because of the possiblity of error in the secular 
variation corrections which must be applied to bring its 
results up to the date of the later data. 

The course pursued by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in conducting the general magnetic survey of 
the globe is the only way in which this particular project, 
and similar ones to it, could not only be expeditiously 
conducted, but also realise the chief objects of the work. 
This policy, briefly stated, is to make, with the aid of the 
friendly and harmonious cooperation of all concerned, a 
rapidly executed magnetic survey of the greater part of 
the globe, so that a general survey, all-sufficient for the 
solution of some of the great and world-wide problems of 
the earth's magnetism, will be completed within a period 
of ten to fifteen years. At a smaller number of points, 
selected in consideration of the prime questions at issue, 
the observations are to be repeated at intervals of five 
years or less, in order to supplement the rather sparsely 
distributed magnetic observatory data. Thus the deter- 
mination of the corrections for reduction of the general 
work to any specific date is continuously provided for. 

The most evident resuit of all magnetic work in the past 
is that, for the purposes of a general survey, it is far 
better to make some sacrifice in accuracy if thereby it is 
made possible to secure observations at another point. 
In other words, the errors due to local disturbing conditions 
are far greater than the purely observational ones. Hence 
multiplicity of stations rather than extreme accuracy and 
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requisite. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATICNAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


CamiripGe.—The general board of studies has approved 
irOllemG@restining, KR .S.) andibyoemay. Ridgeway, 
Disney professor of archaology, for the degree of Doctor 
in Science. 

The council of the Senate has appointed Prof. Biffen 


as a representative member of the John Innes Horticultural 


Institution for four years from February 8. 


Oxrorp.—The vacancy in the Waynflete professorship of 
mineralogy at Oxford has been filled by the appointment 
of Mr. 1]. L. Bowman, of New College, who for many 
years acted as demonstrator under Prof. H. A. Miers. 

On Friday, February 12, the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Charles Darwin was celebrated at Oxford by 
a reception given in the examination schools by Profs. 
Vines, Poulton, and Bourne. The proceedings were opened 
by the Dean of Christ Church, acting for the Vice- 
Chancellor, who was unavoidably absent. In the course of 
an interesting address on fifty years of Darwinism, Prof. 
Poulton spoke of the various influences which had moulded 
Darwin’s carcer, dwelling especially on his early [riend- 
ship with Henslow, to whom was due what proved to be 
the turning point in Darwin’s life—his appointment as 
naturalist to the Beagle. The support and encouragement 
given to Darwin by Lyell, Hooker, and Asa Gray, and 
the vigorous championship of Huxley, were passed in 
review, special mention being also made of the chivalrous 
conduct of Wallace in seeking to minimise his own claims 
as joint discoverer of the principle of natural selection. 
The famous contest at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Oxford in 1860 was touched upon, and the lecturer 
toolt occasion to contrast the matured views which, after 
being tested during twenty vears of reflection and investiga- 
tion, at last found expression in the publication of the 
“ Origin of Species,” with the hasty and_ ill-informed 
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impressions of Darwin’s early critics. Much of the rapid 
success of Darwin's theory in gaining acceptance at the 
hands of the scientific world was due to the personality 
of its author, whose noble qualities of mind and character 
were shown alike in his dealings with opponents, with 
friends, and with younger workers in his own subjects. 
All this work was accomplished in spite of constant bodily 
exhaustion from ifl-health, to which cause the lecturer was 
inclined to attribute the lack of appreciation of literature 
and music in later life, which Darwin himself recognised 
and deplored. No upheaval in the realms of human 
thought had carried with it more of immediate pathos and 
of ultimate triumph than the doctrine of organic evolution, 
now and always to be associated, first and foremost, with 
the name of Charles Darwin. Among the assembly on 
Friday were four of Darwin’s sons, Mr. William Darwin, 
Sir George Darwin, Mr. Francis Darwin, and Major 
Leonard Darwin. Sir George and Mr. F. Darwin briefly 
addressed the meeting, confirming the account given by 
Prof. Poulton of their father’s genius and character. In 
the course of the evening a telegram was received convey- 
ing ‘‘ the greetings of Cambridge zoologists, assembled in 
Darwin’s old rooms, to their Oxford colleagues.” 


Dr. O. V. Darsisuire has resigned his lectureship in 
botany at the University of Manchester. 


Pror. Henry A. Miers, F.R.S., principal of the Uni- 
versity of London, will present prizes and certificates to 
students at the South-Western Polytechnic Institute, 
Chelsea, S.W., on March 12. 


Tne eleventh annual dinner of the Central Technical 
College Old Students’ Association will be held on Satur- 
day, February 20, at the Trocadero. Dr. H. T. Bovey, 
F.R.S., Rector of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, will be one of the chief guests. 


Bowpotn CoLiece, at Brunswick, Maine, U.S., has 
recently received funds amounting to something more than 
100,0001., given by a former student at the college, Mr. 
Joseph Edward Merrill, a business man of Boston. A few 
weeks before his death in January Mr. Merrill transferred 
a large part of his property to the college, and bequeathed 
practically all the rest of his estate to the same institution 
by his will. Bowdoin College, it may be remembered, was 
the alma mater of Nathaniel Hawthorne, of Henry W. 
Longlellow, of President Franklin Pierce, of the late 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed, and of the present Chief Justice 
of the United States, Melville W. Fuller. 


A Bitt has been introduced in the Wisconsin Legislature, 
says Science, which proposes to increase the building fund 
of the University of Wisconsin from 40,0001. to 60,0001. 
annually, and to lengthen the period of this appropriation 
from five to seven years. From the same source we learn 
that a new industrial fellowship has been presented to the 
University of Kansas by the Holophane Glass Co. It 
yields 300!. a year for two years, together with to per cent. 
of the profits that may arise from any discoveries made by 
the student who pursues special study. The fellowship is 
open to students of any university, but the work will be 
done in the laboratories of the University of Kansas. 


A. REPRESENTATIVE selection from the exhibits in the 
British Education Section of the Franco-British Exhibition 
held last vear at Shepherd’s Bush, London, has been on 
view at the Belfast Municipal Technical Institute during 
the past three weeks. Admission was free, and to explain 
the purport of the exhibition a series of explanatory 
addresses by educational experts was arranged. The 
Belfast Library and Technical Instruction Committee is to 
be congratulated upon securing the loan of these instructive 
exhibits from the various education authorities concerned, 
and it is satisfactory to know that the illustrative speci- 
mens, collected at the expenditure of much time and trouble 
by the authorities of the Franco-British Exhibition, are 
being placed at the disposal of the great educational 
institutions in our chief centres of population. 
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Lonpon. 

Royal Society, December 10, 1908.—‘‘The Extension of 
Cracks in an Jsotropic Material.”’ By .\. Mallock, 
BARS: 

Any specified strain in a solid can be represented as a 
combination of shear und volume extensioa or compression, 
and both for volume extension and shear there are limits 
which if exceeded cithtr cause rupture or leave the material 
in an altered condition when the stress is removed. 

There is, however, no known limit of rupture for the 
volume compression of solids.’ 

It would be a mutter of interest and importance to 
determine for solids whether, and how far, the existence 
of one form of strain influenced the limits of the other, 
whether, for instance, a body subjected to volume extension 
would require more or Itss sheur to rupture it than when 
the volume was normal. 

This point hus not, so far as the author knows, heen 
made the subject of experiment, but for the purpose of 
this note it is assumed that if a strain which cxceeds cither 
of the limits is applied to a solid, rupture will be due to 
that property of the substance for which the limit is least, 
and that if the distortion limit is the smaller of the two, 
breakage will occur at right angles to the lines of greatest 
extension, whereas if the volume Jimit is the least the 
direction of the breals will be indeterminate. 

If the conditions of strain at the end of the crack are 
such that material gives way from over-distortion, the 
fracture will occur in the plane of the existing crack, which 
will therefore spread continuously, while if the over- 
dilatation is the origin the breakage may take place in any 
direction. [fF at any place the plane of the new Tracture 
euts the plane of the crack there will be a re-arrangement 
of stresses, and a relatively considerable length of material 
will have ta be strained before further rupture is possible, 
and thus the cross-fructures will act as a bar to the further 
extension of the crack. 

It is concluded, therefore, that in materials such as 
glass or other substances in which cracks spread in nearly 
constant directions rupture is due to the distortion limit, 
and that where a crack extends with difficulty in a 
wandering manner the dilatation limit is the one which has 
been exceeded, 

The rapid alteration of the direction in which fracture 
takes place mav dive rise to the fibrous appearance which 
often shows itself on broken surfaces in such cases. 

When the limits for both « and « are reached at nearly 
the same time, a very small change in cither, such as 
might occur in a body nearly, but aot quite. homogeneous, 
would alter altogether the appearance of a fracture. 

In this note only isotropic materials are considered, but 
it seems probable that the same principles might be used 
to explain the cleavage of crvstals. 

Challenger Society. Januarv 27.—Sir John Murray in 
the chair.—Notes on the breeding habits and development 
of Littorina Iittorea: W. M. Tattersath On changing 
the water in the aquarium for fresh sea-water, copulation 
of the periwinkles was readily induced. The eggs are de- 
posited in small capsules shaped like a panama hat, and 
are not attached, which accounts for their not having 
been recorded hitherto. Of the four British species of 
Littorina, littorea is exposed only at low spring tides, and 
is freed as a trochosphere, later becoming a_ veliger; 
obtusata is generally exposed at ordinary low water, and 
is freed as a veliger; rudis is exposed during the greater 
part of the day, and is viviparous; nerttoides lives between 
the high water of springs and neaps, and is also viviparous. 
Both in habitat and life-history these four scem to re- 
present stages in adaptation to a laad existence.—British 
Oithone: G. P. Farran. It was pointed out that thev 
tre four in number, and inhabit, respectively, waters of 
low salinity, ordiaury coastal waters, oceanic waters 
bordering on the coastal area, and purcly oceanic waters. 
Structural modifications accompany the increase in salinity 

1 This may give an explanation of the difference between malleahility and 
ductility. Under the hammer the strain is a shear combined with volume 
compression, while in “drawing” the material undergoes shear combined 


with volume dilatation. tn general. a body which is ductile will alco be 
malleable, but the converse need nct hold. 
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ol the different habitats—The four species of Polycheles 
[rom the N.E. Atlantic: 5S. W. Kemp. Notes on their 
habits and on the structure of the vestigial eye. 


Zoological Society, February 2.--Mr. F. Gullett, vice- 
president, in the chair.—Christmas Island: Dr. C. W. 
Andrews. .\itention was directed to the differences in the 
fauna associated with influx of population.—Preliminary 
account of the life-history of the leaf-insect, Phylliun: 
crurifolium, Serville: H. 5. Leigh. The leaf-insects occur 
in the tropical regions of the Old World, and seem partial 
to insular life. The eggs, which resemble the seeds olf 
certain plants to a remarkable degree, require to be kept 
in a constantly warm and moist atmosphere to enable 
them to hatch; they hatch very irregularly, and the period 
of incubation often extends over three or four months. 
When young the larva are active as compared with older 
individuals. The metamorphosis is incomplete, and the 
adult form is attained by a gradual increase in size; fully 
developed tegmina and wings only appear in the adult con- 
dition. The adult females are large and leaf-like in 
appearance, but the males are much smaller, and not 
foliaceous.—The mammals of Matabeleland: E. C. Chubb. 
—Tathological observations at the society's gardens during 
igo8: Dr. 1h. GG. Plimmer. 


Linnean Society, Febmory 4 —Dr. A. Sat h Weadward, 
F.R.S., vice-president, in the chair.—Fucus spiralis, Vinné, 
or Fuens platyearypus, Vhuret; a question of nomenclature : 
Dr. Bérgesen. The purport of the paper was to show 
that recent statements by Prof. Sauvageau as io the 
validity of the name Fucus spiralis, Linn., are not sup- 
ported by the history of the plant, nor by specimens in 
the Linnean herbarium.—Observations on the weonomy of 
the Ichneumon mtanifestator, Marsham (nec Linn.): an 
historical note: C. Morley. The writer referred to the 
account given in 1794 by a former secretary of the society, 
VYhomas Marsham, of an insect observed in I!yde Park. 
Mr. Cockayne found recently in the same place a specimen 
of Ephialtes extensor, Tasch., a Continental species nat 
hitherto noticed in Britain; the paper concludes by pointing 
out the similarity of the two occurrences, and the diMeulty 
of clearing up the synonvmy.—The Polyzoa of Madeira : 
Key. Canon Norman. For more than forty years the late 
Mr. J. Yate Johnson was residiag at Madeira, and 
diligently studied both its flora and fauna. Ue especially 
devoted himsclf io the marine fauna, and the Polyzoa did 
not «scape him. From time to time he submitted the 
species which he found for determination by naturalist- 
who specially worked at this class—first to Prof. Busk 
after his death to Rev. Thomas Ilincks, and subsequentiv 
to Mr. Wacers. The total number of species found te 
him wes 52; the present paper contains 139. Previous 
writers on the Polyzoa of Madeira have been unable te 
sive particulars as to the circumstances (habitat, depth, 
&e.) at which the various species lived. These particulars 
the author supplies as regards most of the species previously 
known as Madciran. With respect to the additions now 
made, there are some species aew to science; others 
previously known in the Mediterranean; others which have 
heen recently described from the Prince of Monaco’s dredg- 
ings, and two species the occurrence of which is certainly 
interesting. 


Royal Anthropological Institute, February 9 — Prof. W. 
Ridgeway, president, in the chair. Dene-holes: Rev. 
J. W. Hayes. It was held that these excavations were 
merely chalk wells or chambers from which chalk was 
taken for builders’ mortar or for manure [or the fields. 
The author did not contest that all the dene-holes were 
modern; some may well have been dug in Saxon or even 
in Roman times, but others were certainly not more thaa 
too years old, and some were dug within the last quarter 
of a century. Evidence was adduced to show that even at 
the present day the farmers ia some parts of the country, 
Hertfordshire, for example, still get chalk for the ‘4nd 
from similar pits. The use of chalk for huilding was 
enlarged upon, and the author was able to show that the 
Chislehurst caves were nothing more than an old chalk 
mine, the so-called altars, or steps, being merely platforms 
left purposely to enable the workmen to reach the roof of 
the cavern. The author was also able ta shaw that where 
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u firm stratum of chalk, suitable for builders’ lime, was 
found under the Thanet sand, it would pay the cxcavators 
better to make fresh shafts through the sand than to 
tunnel in the ordinary way and hoist the material excavated 
through a single shaft. The cones of sand usually found 
ut the bottom of a dene-hole were explained as the result 
of the refuse of a new shalt being deliberately thrown down 
an old one. 


Mathematical Society, February 11.—Sir W. D. Niven, 
president, in the chair.—The conformal transformations of 
a space of four dimensions and the generalisation of the 
Lorentz-Einstein principle: IJ]. Bateman and E. 
Cunningham.—A certain family of cubic surfaecs: W. U1. 
Satmon.—Some fundamental properties of a Lebesgue 
integral in a twodimensional domain: Dr. E. W. 
Hobson.—The relation between Pfaff’s problem and the 
caleulus of variations: Prof. A. C. Dixon.—(1) Implicit 
funetions and their differentials; (2) indeterminate forms: 
Dr. W. Il. Young.—Modular invariants of a gencral 
system of linear forms: Prof. L. E. Dickson. 


DUvBLIN. 

Royal Dublin Society, January 26.—Prof. 11. 11. Dixon, 
F.R.S., in the chair.—The colours of Jlighland cattle: 
Prof. James Wilson. Four colours go to the making of 
Highland cattle. These are:—(1) the original black 
colour; (2) « brownish-black or blackish-brown, called 
donn in Gaelic ; (3) red, introduced by Anglo-Saxon cattle ; 
and (4) light dun, a lighter or silvery-grey, probably intro- 
duced from Scandinavia. These four colours by intercross- 
ing produce live others. Black is dominant over red, and 
so no new colour is produced; but light dun crossed with 
red produces the hybrid yellow, and crossed with black 
the hybrid dun (registered as dun and dark dun), while 
brownish-black or donn produces hybrid brindles with 
black, red, and light dun.—Note on the tensile strength of 
water: Prof. H. H. Dixon. By using Berthelot’s method 
tensions in water werc obtained amounting to more than 
160 atmospheres. The range of temperature over which 
these tensions were observed lay between 25° C. and 80° C. 
The water used contained large quantities of air dissolved 
in it. Irom the nature of the experiments the tensions 
obtained form a minor limit for the cohesion of air-contain- 
ing water, its adhesion to the conducting tubes of plants, 
and its adhesion to glass and copper.—A new process of 
contact photography: E. E. Fournier d’Atbe.  Photo- 
graphs are obtained hy this process of any full-toned pic- 
turc, letter-press, or diagram without the use of a camera. 
Vhe picture is laid on a table with its face upwards, and 
a sensitive plate, film, or paper is placed upon it, with the 
film in contact with the picture. Exposure is made by 
means of light [rom above through the back of the plate 
or paper. ‘The result is a faint negative, much fogged. 
The negative is developed with a view to the utmost “ hard- 
ness,’ so as to minimise the fog and bring out the design. 
This principle is also applied to the positive printed from the 
negative, and the result is a good reproduction of the 
original. If necessary, the remaining fog can be cleared 
by two more reversals, preferably with ‘ photomechanical ”’ 
plates. The final result is a reproduction in bold black and 
white, perfectly free from fog and free from defects in- 
separable from all work done with a fens. It is praposed 
to call the process ‘ unastatic ’’? photography, by analogy 
with a disused lithographic process of the same name. 


EDINBURGH. 
Royal Society, February 1.—Prof. A. Crum Brown, vice- 
president, in| the chair.—Magnetic quality in the homoa- 


gencous hexagonal arrangement of molecular magnets: 
Prof. W. Peddie. This was a continuation along the 


same lines of results already given for cubical arrangements 
of magnetic molecules.—An improved form of mag- 
netometer for the testing of magnetic materials: J. G. 
Gray and A. D. Ross. When the usual east-west 
arrangement of a magnetising coil with auxiliary coil 
is used for compensating the direct action of the solenoid 
ou the magnetameter needle, it is very difficult to ensure 
the accurate alignment of the axes of the two coils so as 
to be absolutely certain that there is no transverse resultant 
magnetic foree in the north-south direction. In delicate 
work it is important to get rid of this possible inexact com- 
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pensation, and at the same time to be sure that when the 
compensating coil is clamped in position the clamping does 
not bring in any change. The latter desideratum was 
attaincd by using two compensating coils at different dis- 
tances from the magnetometer, the acarer one being set for 
rough adjustment, and the more distant one being then used 
for the fine and exact adjustment for balancing of the east- 
west fields at the position oecupicd by the magnetometer 
needle. The second adjustment was made after the nearer 
coil was clamped, and the sensitivencss was such that the 
second coil could be shifted through an appreciable distance 
without affecting the adjustment. The next step was to 
test for the existence of a north-south residual force. This 
was effected by first deflecting the magnetometer needle by 
means of a small permanent magnet suitably placed. On 
reversal of a powerlu! current through the magnetising and 
compensating coils, which had already been adjusted for 
east-west balancing, there was in general a change in the 
deflection, indicating the presence of a north-south com- 
ponent. A third coil was then suitably introduced either 
north or south of the magnetometer needle, and set in 
circuit with the other coils. By adjustment of the position 
of this third coil the change of deflection of the deflected 


| needle, due to reversal of the current, could be wiped out. 


‘The small permanent magnet was then removed, and the 
magnetometer was in accurate adjustment for the purposes 
of testing magnetic quality. All the essential parts of the 
apparatus were mounted on a cross-shaped mahogany 
board, analogous in its broad features to an optical bench. 
Details were also givea for facilitating testing from the 
temperature of liquid air up to high temperatures.—On the 
conditions for the reversibility of the order of partial dif- 
ferentiation: Dr. W. H. Young. 


Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, Fetnuary 8.—M. Emile Picard in 
the chair.-Observations of the sun, made at the Lyons 
Observatory, during the fourth quiurter of 1908: J. 
Guitlaume. The observations are summarised in_ three 
tables, giving the number of spots, their distribution in 
latitude, and the distribution of the facul in latitude. 
There was a much smaller total area of sun-spots visible 
compared with the previous quarter (340 against 7893). 
Two spots were large enough to be visible to the eye un- 
assisted.—Observations of the conjunction of Jupiter with 
x Leo (48), made with the Brunner equatorial of the 
Lyons Observatory: J. Guittaume.—The integration of 
linear systems with a skew determinant : E. Vessiot.— 
The representation of a function with a real variable by a 


scries formed with polynomials figuring in successive 
differential coefficients of the function e-2* : M. Gatbrun. 
—A new radio-active product of the uranium series: 


Jacques Danne. In the separation of uranium XN from 
30 kilos. of uranium nitrate, a new radio-active substance 
was found, apparently the immediate parent of uranium X, 
for which the name radio-uranium is proposed.—The strie 
of oscillating sparks: André Léauteée. If a condenser is 
discharged through a coil carrying two layers of wire, the 
current passing through the coil has been shown by the 
author in a previous paper to be the sum of two sinusoidal 
currents. The frequency of the first is practically identical 
with that resulting from the application ol Thomson's 
formula; the second has a greater frequency, and its exist- 
ence furnishes a complete explanation of all the facts 
observed relating to stria in induction sparks.—The mass 
of the negative ion of a flame; Georges Moreau. In a 
flame at a temperature of 2000° C. absolute, the mobility 
af the negative ion was found to be 1170 cm./volt : sec., 
und the velocity 2-5x10%cm.:sec., the numbers being 
probably accurate to about 10 per cent. This leads to a 
value (1-1x 10-75) gr. as the mass of the negative ion, 
intermediate between the atom of hydrogen, (1-4 x 1¢ Scheie 
and a corpuscle, (0-75x10-*"), aceording to Perrin. 
The réle of the dissociation of the carbonophosphates in 
nature: A, Baritté. It has been showo in an_ earlier 
paper that carbonic acid combines with the phosphates of 
metals that are capable of forming bicarbonates, giving 
rise to easily dissociable compounds, the carbonophosphates. 
‘The intervention of these compounds is discussed as regards 
the formation of certain calculi, the absorption of carbon 
dioxide by the blood, sediments in urine, und as affeeting 
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the nutrition of plants.—The combinations of gold with 
bromine: Fernand Meyer. The final product of the action 
of excess of bromine on gold is pure AuBr,. This is 
soluble in bromine and volatile in an atmosphere of bromine 
at about 300° C. At temperatures at which AuBr, dis- 
sociates, two bromides only appear to exist, AuBr, and 
Aubr, the dissociation curves of whieh have been studied. 
There is no evidenee of the existence of AuBr,.—The 
coking power of coals: O. Boudouard. Coal was 
extracted with various organic solvents, of which only one, 
pyridine, dissolved an appreciable amount. The coking 
power of the extracted coal was unaffected.—Indigoid 
colouring matters derived from phenyl-isoxazolone: A. 
Wahl.—The chemical composition of colloidal silver: G. 
Rebiére. A study of the electrical conduetivity of solu- 
tions of colloidal silver prepared by Bredig’s method leads 
to the conelusion that a part of the silver is in solution 
as oxide, or possibly carbonate.—The [fertilisation of the 
poppy flower: Paul Becquerel.—The presence of amylase 
in old seeds: MM. Broeq-Rousseu and Edmond Gain. 
Wheat, fifty years old and incapable of germination, still 
contains diastascs capable of transforming starch into 
sugar.—The gastric digestion of human milk and asses’ 
milk: Louis Gaucher. The casein of these milks 
resembles that of cows’ milk in not being peptonised in 
the stomach. Their great digestibility is due to the casein 
forming very small clots in the ease of human milk, or a 
elot very easily broken up in the milk of the ass.—Parasitie 
protozoa of the intestine of the Jobster: L. Léger and 
O. Duboseq.—The regeneration of the anterior part of 


the body in the Chetoptera: Ch. Gravier.—Some 
Plumulariide of the British Museum collection: Armand 
Bifllard.—\ new protozoa from Ctenodactylus gondi: 


C. Nicolle and L. 
of bile. 
—The 


Manceaux.—The chemical treatment 
The separation of the biliary acids: M. Piettre. 
hypotensive action of d’Arsonyalisation in per- 
manent arterial hypertension: M. Letulle and A. 
Moutier. The arterial pressure in these experiments was 
measured for each case with two independent instruments 
of different construction; the figures obtained were prae- 
tically identical, The treatment with high-frequency 
current always caused a reduction in the arterial pressure. 
— Antimony in syphilis: Paul Satmon. Antimony in the 
form of tartar emetic is of service in the cure of syphilis, 
but in certain cases there is a rapid relapse.—The geology 
of Agdoué: M. Arsandaux. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 


TAURSDAY, Feorvary 18. 

Royat Socirty, at 4.30.—On the Osmotic Pressures of Calcium Ferro- 
cyanide Solutions, Part If., Weak Solutions: Earl of Berkeley, F.R.S., 
E. G. J. Hartley and J. Stephenson.—On the Spontaneons Crvstallisation 
of Monochloracetic Acid and its Mixmres with Naphthalene: Prof. H. A. 
Miers, F.R.S.. and Miss F. Isaac.—An Apparatus for Measnrements of 
the Defining Power of Objectives: J. de G. Hunter.—On Best Conditions 
for Photographic Enlargement of Small Solid Objects: A. Mallock, F.R.S. 

Rovat Institution, at 3.—Problems of Geographical Distribution in 
Mexico: Dr. Hans Gadow, F.R.S. 

Linnean Society, at 8,—Discnssion on Alternation of Generations: 
opened by Dr. W. H. Lang. 


FRIDAY, Fesruary tg. 

Rovar Insritution, at 9.— Recent Advances in Means of Saving Life in 
Coal Mines: Sir Henry Cunynghame, K.C.B. 

INstTiTuTION oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, at 8.— Annual General Meeting. 
—Further discussion : The Filtration and Purification of Water for Public 
Supply: John Don. 

[xstiruTion oF Ciyit. Encinerrs, at 8.—Standardisation in Engineering 
Practice: Dr. W. C. Unwin, F.R.S. 

MONDAY, FEeBRuary 22. 

Rovar Society of Arts, at 8.—Modern Methods cf Artificial Mlumina- 
tion: Leon Gaster. 

Rovat GeocrapHicaL Society, at 8.30.~A Recent Journey Across 
Northern Arabia: Captain S. S. Butler. 

INSTITUTE OF AeTUARIES, at 5.—Some Financial and Statistical Con- 
siderations of the Old Age Pension Scheme: Vyvyan Marr. 


TUESDAY, FreRvary 23. 

Rovat IxsTITUTION, at 3.—The Evolution of the Brainas an Organ of 
Mind : Prof. F. W. Mott, F.R.S. 

Royat ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Period: W. Allen Sturge. 

Ing TION OF Civil. ENGINEERS, at 8.—Further discussion : The Design 
of Marine Steam-Turbines: S.J. Reed.—Probadle Paper: Some recent 
neat and Storing Appliances at the Millwall Docks: M. 

oWwat 


at 8. —Man and the Glacial 


’ WEDNESDAY, Fenrvuary 24. 
Royat Socirty or Arts, at 8.—Hand-made Papers of Different Periods : 
Clayton Beadle and Henry P. Stevens. 
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Geotocicat. Society, at 8.—Palwolitbic Implements, &c., from Hackpen 
Hill, Winterbourne Bassett, and Knowle Farm Pit (Wiltshire): Rev. 
H. G. O. Kendall.—On the Karroo System in Northern Rhodesia, and 
its Relation to the General Geology: A. J. C. Molyneux.—On Coal-Balls 
from Japan: Dr. Marie C. Stopes. 

British AsTRONOMICAL ASSOCIATION, at 5. 7 ; 

Society oF Dyers ano Coctourists, at 8.—A Series of Azo-dyes derived 
from the Aminosnlphonamides: Dr. G. T. Morgan and Frances M. G. 
Micklethwaite. 

THURSDAY, Fresruary 25. 

Rovat Society, at 4.30.—Probable Papers: The Statistical Form of the 
Curve of Oscillation for the Radiation emitted by a Black Body: Prof. 
H. A. Wilson, F.R.S —The Flight of a Riffed Projectile in Air: Prof. 
J. B. Henderson.—On the Cross breeding of Two Races of the Moth 
<icidalia virgularia: L. 13. Pront and A. Bacot. ae 5 

Roya Institution, at 3.—Problems of Geographica) Distribution in 
Mexico: Dr. Hans Gadow, F.R.S. 

Rovar Society OF ARTS. at 4.30.—The Bhnddist and Hindu Architecture 
of India: Prof. A. A. Macdonell. 

Institution oF ELecTRICAL ENGINEERS, at 8 —Further discussion: The 
Use of Large Gas Engines for Generating Power: L. Andrews and R. 
Porter. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 

Rovat institution, at 9.—Osmotic Phenomena, and their 
Physical Interpretation : Prof. H. L. Callendar, F.R.S. ’ 

Puvysicat Society (at Finsbury Technical College, Leonard Street, City 
Road, E.C.), at 5.—A Laboratory Machine for applying Bending and 
Twisting Moments simultaneously : Prof. Coker.-~On the Self-demagnet- 
ising Factor of Bar Magnets: Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, F.R.S., and 
E. W. Moss. —Exhibition of Optical Properties of Combinations of Mica 
and Selenite Films (after Reusch and others) in Convergent Polarised 
Light : Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, F.R.S.—Exbibition of Apparatus: 
C. R. Darling. pe A 

INSTITUTION OF CiIvIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—Standardisation in Engineering 
Practice: Dr. W. C. Unwin. F.R.S. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

Be a at 3.—Properties of Matter: Sir J. J. Thomson, 
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The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 
By E. Westermarck. In 2 vols. Vol. ii. Pp. xv+ 


$52. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) 
Price 14s. net. 
HE present volume completes Prof. Wester- 


marcek’s work, which is likely to remain for a 
long time a standard repertory of facts, which the 
moralists of every school will, no doubt, set them- 
selves to interpret, cach after his own fashion. Hic 
liber est in quo quaeret sua dogmata quisque, and it is 
as a tribute to the author's erudition and fulness of 
matter that ] hasten to add that the second half of 
the distich is also likely to be fulfilled; there are few 
schools of moralists who will not find something to 
their taste in this vast repertory of information about 
the moral codes and practices of mankind. The prac- 
tices and beliefs of different races and ages with 
respect to the rights and duties of property, regard 
for the truth, concern for the generat happiness, 
suicide, sexual relations, religion, and the supernatural 
generally, such are only a few of the topics with which 
Prof. Westermarcls deals, and he deals with none of 
them without producing masses of significant fact 
for which, apart from his aid, the student of moral 
ideas and institutions would have to search hopelessly 
through the whole literature of anthropology. Merely 
to have done so much, even if Prof. Westermarck had 
gone no further, would have been to establish an 
inextinguishable claim on the gratitude of his readers, 
but it nced not be said of the author of the ‘ History 
of Human Marriage’? that he has attempted to do 
much more. His aim, at least, is not merely to record 
the facts and classify them, but to offer a philosophical 
interpretation of them, to put forward a definite theory 
of the ** origin"? and ‘‘ development ”’ of the ethical 
side of human thought. [ft is quite out of the question 
for a single reviewer, who is not even an anthropo- 
logist, to presume to pronounce a summary judgment 
upon the success with which the task has been exe- 
cuted, and the present writer would therefore be 
understood to be attempting nothing more than the 
utterance of one or two of the reflections suggested to 
one interested reader by Prof. Westermarck's book. 

fn one respect, the work before us, even if attention 
were confined to the present volume alone, is less 
fortunate than the book by which the author made his 
great reputation as an anthropologist years ago. The 
“ History of Human Marriage’? was not merely a 
great collection of interesting facts; it had a very 
definite thesis, which was kept in view from the very 
first, and of which the reader was never allowed to 
lose sight for long, and that thesis had the further 
attraction of being, in the then state of anthropological 
speculation, a novel onc. The present work has also, 
of course, its thesis, but it is one which is, for the 
greater part of the time, obscured by the very masses 
of detailed fact which are marshalled in support of it. 
Perhaps there never was a book in which it was 
harder to see the wood for the trees, or from which 
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it would be easier to carve out whole monographs 
on connected groups of moral practices which seem 
to have no special bearing on the author's or any 
other man’s theory of the fundamental character of 
moral action and the moral judgment. The main 
thesis, when one reaches it, is, perhaps, also a fittle 
disappointing. fn essentials, it scems to contain 
nothing which is not already familiar to the student 
of so old-established a moralist as Hume, except, 
perhaps, the employment of the expression “ altru- 
istic ’’ sentiment, in the sense of pleasure or pain 
awakened by our consciousness of the pleasure or 
pain of others, and this, again, is familiar to us from 
Comtism. Briefly put, the author's position is that 
the moral concepts (good, bad, right, wrong, and the 
rest) are based on ‘‘ moral emotions,’’ and that moral 
emotions (the sense of approval and censure) are retri- 
butive in character, censure being akin to revenge, 
approval to gratitude. These emotions themselves are 
things which ‘‘ have been acquired by means of natural 
selection in the struggle for existence.’’ A censorious 
critic would probably remark that, so far as regards 
the ‘‘origin’’ of the moraf judgment, this theory 
leaves us just where it found us. ‘‘ Natural selection,” 
even if we alfow it all the significance which has been 
claimed for it by the ultra-Darwinians, can, at best, 
account for the preservation of a favourable variation 
when it presents itself. Prof. Westermarck almost 
seems to invoke it to account for the variations it 
preserves. It is more to my purpose, however, to 
urge that the reduction of all moral judgments to the 
expression of ‘‘retributive’’ cmotion seems only 
possible if we confine morality to the class of acts 
which are directly approved or blamed on account of 
their effect on some being other than the agent. If 
we do this, we are fed at once into a breach with 
unsophisticated moral opinion. £.g. such opinion 
would pronounce it absurd to hold that a prudential 
regard for one’s own future, a devotion to one’s own 
physical and mental improvement, are not valuable 
moral qualities. 

] note that Prof. Westermarck seems at times 
inclined to admit these, and even more startling, 
paradoxes. He _ habitually distinguishes between 
‘‘ prudential’? and moral considerations, as if the 
same set of reasons for choosing a line of conduct. 
might not falf under both heads at once, and, in one 
place, he even seems to suggest that we have no right 
to condemn two adults who choose to commit sodomy, 
on the ground that their behaviour hurts no one but 
themselves. (At least, he writes sympathetically of this 
doctrine, p. 483.) The example suggests a further 
criticism on the author’s general philosophical stand- 
point. As it sufficiently shows, he really leaves no 
place in his system for a reasoned desire to promote 
the gcod of others, as distinct from an amiable 
tendency to enjoy witnessing their pleasure. Now it 
scems undeniable th t the actual production of pleasure 
in others is only a very subordinate element in the 
kind of good which persons of ardent philanthropic 
zeal, without any preconceived theory of ethics, 
believe it their duty to promote. Just as I am con- 
scious that pleasure, as such, is only a minor element 
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in the good I destre for myself, so 1 am conscious 
that it is only a minor element in the good I believe 
it my duty, say, as a father to promote for my child; 
and, as I say, | believe this conviction to be shared 
by the generality of high-minded men who are not 
pre-committed to any particular scheme of moral 
philosophy. 

It may, no doubt, be said that the view is a mis- 
taken one, but at least it is there, and it is a serious 
defect in a proposed analysis of actual morality that 
it leaves no way of accounting for the fact. Where 
Prof. Westermarck, if I may say so without presump- 
tion, goes wrong is in directing his attention primarily 
to the kinds of emotion which accompany moral judg- 
ments instead of attempting to study just the gencral 
character of the conduct upon which the judgments 
are passed. As Mr. Bradley put it long ago, with 
reference to J. S. Mill’s account of poetry, ‘ Anything 
in the way of shallow reflection on the psychological 
form rather than an attempt to grasp the content.” 
It is the same undue preoccupation with psychological 
form as opposed to ethical content, as it seems to me, 
which makes Prof. \Westermarck’s attempts to trace 
and forecast the development of moral belief and 
practice disappointing. He has little that is suggestive 
to say about the actual development of the moral 
ideal within the history of civilisation; indeed, about 
the oldest and perhaps the most influential of still 
existing moral institutions, the Christian Church, he 
always writes with a lack of appreciation which might 
fairly have been blamed in an eighteenth-century 
tlluminé, though one would have expected that, in its 
Catholic form, it would have appealed to him in virtue 
of its ‘ cosmopolitanism.’? The chief prophecy he 
makes as to the future is that ‘ the altruistic senti- 
ment will continue to expand.’’ Whether this is a 
prophecy of good I am not sure. No doubt it is, if 
it means that devotion to a common good is to become 
a more prominent factor in all our action. 1f it 
means that devotion to definite organisations for social 
life is to be replaced by aimless amiability towards the 
human race in general, there may be reason to doubt 
whether the substitution would be in the direction of 
genuine progress. Na [Be Taio, 


IPOVACTLAUR (EIR CIO RMCHIEN, 
Electricity Present and Future, 
Translated by Jasper Kemmis. Pp. RES. 
(London: Sisley’s, Ltd., n.d.) Price 7s. od. net. 
IE title of this book is certainly a misnomer, and 
any reader expecting therefrom to find the 
volume largely occupied with a prophecy of the future 
development of electricity is destined to be disap- 
pointed. Had the book been called “ Electricity Past 
and Present,"* the subject-matter would have been 
much more correctly indicated, as a fair amount of 
historical matter is combined with the description of 
the present state of applied electricity. Regarded 
simply as a popular exposition of this state, the work 
has much to recommend it, but it is, perhaps, hardly 
fair to the author’s intentions to look on it simply 
in this light. From the preface one gathers that the 
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intention has been to trace the tendencies observable 
in recent developments in electrical engineering, and 
to produce a work, to use the author’s own words, 
““not unworthy a place in a collection of studies in 
scientific philosophy.*’ Candidly, we must admit that 
we are not impressed with the ‘* scientific philosophy 7! 
of the book, unless, indeed, it is philosophy to show 
how the simpler forms of machines and apparatus 
have been modified to suit the varied requirements of 
modern industry. 

The first part of the book is occupied with theor- 
etical matters, the main outlines of the theory of mag- 
nelism and of induction being clearly expounded. 
Then follow two chapters on generating machines and 
motors, a fairly long chapter on the transmission of 
energy, and finally two short chapters on electro- 
chemistry and electric lighting. These chapters form 
the main portion of the book; they are clearly written, 
and give a clear and interesting account of the sub- 
jects with which they deal. We cannot help thinking 
that the addition of a few simple diagrams and illus- 
trations would greatly assist the explanations of some 
of the more complicated points; the reader whose 
knowledge of electrical technology is not very exten- 
sive is likely to find some of the passages difficult to 
follow. Indeed, we think the whole book, exeellent 
though it is in many respects, would be greatly 
improved by simplification and a frank abandonment 
of the philosophic aims which have helped to inspire 
it, and which have given rise, we think, to such 
defects as it possesses. .\mongst such defects may be 
noted certain peculiarities of stvle which are appar- 
ently attempts to give the bool a literary value, but 
which, in our opinion, have just the reverse effect. 
To quote one or two examples, we read, on p. 38, 
““M. Warburg justly claims the distinetion of having 
been the first, in is8o.. . ** when we suppose all that 
is meant ts that M. Warburg has the distinction, 
&e. On the same page a sentence referring to Ewing’s 
work on hysteresis is immediately followed by a para- 
graph opening, ‘‘ This same Ewing studied in all 
their complex details these phenomiena.’’ Why not say 
Ewing studied these phenomena in all their complex 
details? Instances could be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely, but we will content ourselves with one other 
quotation. On p. 27 we read :— 

** Llowever, notwithstanding the high respect enter- 
tained for the ventures of this great scientist (Fara- 
day), whose experiments were the most original and 
productive that science had seen in the nineteenth 
century, and notwithstanding the lucidity of his 
‘Experimental Researches in Elcetricitv,’ one cannot 
but feel surprised, even shocked, at the methods he 
employed in deseribing matters which are not in con- 
sonanee with the conventional forms of mathematical 
symbols. ”’ 

We are not quite sure what is the meaning, 
if any, of the last sentence, and whether it is the 
‘methods ** or the ‘‘ matters’? which offend; but 
assuredly the criticism is most unjust, and the author 
(or is it the translator?) could not do better than 
study that simplicity of language which enabled 
Faraday to confer sueh ‘* lucidity ** on his writings. 
After all, M. Poincaré is attempting a similar task in 
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this book in endeavouring to present the position of 
electrical theory and practice by methods ‘“‘ not in 
consonance with the conventional forms of mathe- 
matical symbols.” 

There is one matter to which we feel we must 
refer in conclusion, though it does not affect the 
general merits of the book. Surely never was an 
index more curiously compiled since someone wrote, 
** Mill, on Liberty: do., on the Floss ”’ in a book cata- 
logue. What can be said of such entries as these? 
“ Both fields interdependent,’' as a reference to the 
interdependence of the electric and magnetic fields; 
“* First Consul’s opinion ”’; ‘‘ Electricity, mystery of, 
4; physicists cannot explain, 5; contingencies increase, 
6; reason obvious, 77°; ‘* Whence mechanical 
work?’ If the rest of the index were comprehensive 
and well-arranged, such peculiarities might be excused 
as, possibly, intentionally humorous; but unfortun- 
ately such is not the case. Thus are lamps are indexed 
under ‘** Lamps, arc,’’ but incandescent lamps under 
“ Incandescent,’’ and there are no cross-references. 
Also, in the preface a full list of the names referred 
to in the boolk is promised in the index, but the 
Majority are not to be found there. 

MavuricE SOLOMON. 


THE CAUSES OF MUTATION. 


Mutation et Traumatismes, Etude sur VEvolution des 
Formes végétales. By L. Blaringhem. Pp. 239; 8 
plates. (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1908.) Price 10 francs. 

CCORDING to the mutational view of evolution, 

2 the kind of variations to the survival of which 
specific differentiation is due are not such differences 
between individuals as are always afforded, in any 
large collection, by fluctuating variability; but varia- 
tions of an entirely different nature, which de 
Vries has called mutations. These mutations are not, 
as repeatedly stated, larger differences than those 
which are due to fluctuating variability. On the con- 
trary, the differences between the extreme variants of 
fluctuating variations are often so large that they 
cannot escape the notice of the most unobservant ; 
whereas the difference between the new types (espe- 
cially when these are elementary species, and not 
varieties) which arise by mutation are often so subtle 
that they can often only be detected by an observer 
with an intimate familiarity with the species in ques- 
tion. 

The great difference, according to de Vries, between 
these two types of variation is that the maintenance 
of any new stage which has been reached by the 
selection of the extreme variants of fluctuating vari- 
ability is dependent on the continuation of the selec- 
tion which produced it, whereas the new types which 
arise by mutation are independent of selection. Of 
course, if the new types are sickly or are characterised 
by the acquisition of new characters which interfere 
with their attainment of maturity they very soon 
cease to exist. The point is that the origin of the 
new type on the latter view is independent of selec- 
tion, whilst on the former it is due to it; and this 
holds good for the origin of new types in a state 
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of domestication as well as in wild nature. The new 
form ‘‘is seen to be very good after, not before its 
creation.” 

But perhaps the most striking difference between 
the two kinds of variation is that fluctuating vari- 
ability is exhibited by all animals and plants at all 
times, whereas mutability appears to be exhibited only 
very rarely. Indeed, de Vries only found one plant 
which appeared to be in this state ((énothera), 
although he tested a large variety of plants for the 
purpose. Now, if it is true that evolution is due to 
the differences presented by mutability, we naturally 
want to know to what these mutable phases are due; 
and it is a paradoxical fact that de Vries should have 
discovered a great deal about the causes of fluctuating 
variability and next to nothing about those of muta- 
bility. .\ great many of the differences which are 
classed as fluctuating can be attributed with great cer- 
tainty to differences of nutrition, and there is a long 
series of facts (in connection with the limit attainable 
by the selection of such variations) which go to support 
this explanation. 

Of the causes of mutation little is certainly known, 
though it is generally held that the inception of a 
mutable phase is caused by some disturbance of that 
equilibrium in the germ-plasm which expresses itself 
in the stability of a species which is not in a mutable 
state. Indeed, the generality of a belief in that form 
of variation which has since been called mutation, 
and of this view, as to the cause of it, is witnessed 
by the existence of a special French Geonl, “ aunelee,” 
to express the process by which this disturbance of 
the equilibrium may be effected. The term “ affole- 
ment’? is also used by gardeners to signify the state 
which this brings about, in other words, the mutable 
phase itself. The book before us is an account of 
a long series of experiments which M. Blaringhem 
has conducted on the effect of mutilations on the 
maize and other plants. He finds that the buds which 
are produced after such mutilation (such as severing 
the stem) bear a far larger number of abnormal organs 
—-stems, leaves, flowers, and fruits—than do normal 
unmolested plants; and, moreover, that amongst the 
offspring of mutilated plants there occur (1) con- 
siderable monstrosities; (2) plants which have re- 
covered the ancestral equilibrium; and (3) very 
oceasional slight anomalies which constitute varieties 
and are perfectly new and constant. 

M. Blaringhem has come in touch with the out- 
skirts of an extremely interesting problem, namely, 


| the effect of the rate, at which vital processes take 


place, on their normality. It may be that the luxuri- 
ance of life in the tropics is due to the speed at which 
ontogenetic pracesses take place there; if heat increases 
the rate at which growth takes place (as it is known 
to), and increased speed leads to increased variability, 
the luxuriance of tropical life may be simply due to 
wide range of variations placed at the disposal of 
natural selection to operate upon. Similarly the 
enormous speed at which growth proceeds in buds 
produced on plants which have been cut down to the 
ground may be the sole cause of the increase in the 
number of monstrosities produced by them. Here is 
matter for investigation, the results of which ought 
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to be of the greatest interest and value. M. Blaring- 
hem’s account of his experiments forms a stimulating 
starting-point to such an inquiry, and should be read 
by everyone engaged in the experimental study of 
vital processes. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
The Scope and Content of the Science of Anthropology. 
By Juul Dicserud. Pp. 200. (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co.; London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., rg08.) Price 8s. 6d. 
net. 

PERUSAL of this book will convince most 

people that the terminology and classification 
of the subject-matter of anthropology is at present in 
a state of almost hopeless confusion. In England, 
early authorities like Ilunt defined anthropology as 
the science of the whole nature of man, including the 
study of his anatomical, physiological and psycho- 
logical characters, and this logical view has for- 
tunately been maintained among the majority of 
anthropologists in this country up to the present day. 
In France also the original view, as expressed by 
Pruner Bey, was that anthropology embraces the 
study of man in time and space, and the great Broca 
took a very similar view of the scope of the science. 
In Germany, however, a beginning of the descent 
from this clear and reasonable definition of the science 
appears to have been made in 1879 by Muller, who 
divided anthropology into (1) physical anthropology and 
(2) psychic anthropology, and this cleavage was made 
wider by Grosse, who in 1894 completely separated 
the second of Miiller’s subdivisions from anthropology 
and gave it a new designation, namely, ethnology, or 
the culture of races. 

Ethnology and its related term ethnography were 
henceforth widely applied, chiefly in Germany and 
America, to a new science dealing with the culture 
of races. It was excluded from the science of 
anthropology, chiefly, no doubt, because this study 
had increased more rapidly than other departments of 
anthropology, its material data being represented by 
large collections of tools, weapons, dress and pottery 
in «museums, and its psychic data by numerous 
memoirs on manners and customs, religion and folk- 
lore. From a logical point of view it is difficult to 
see why the study of the psychological evolution of 
man, as expressed by the various products of his 
activity, should be excluded from anthropology—the 
science of the whole nature of man—and it is still 
more difficult to see why the term ethnology, which 
etymologically means the science of peoples or races, 
should be applied to this new science, for which the 
proper designation would appear to be that given to 
it by Achelis, namely, psychical anthropology. 

This confusion in the terminology of anthropology 
is, however, now so widespread that it will take a 
long time to set it right, and Mr. Dieserud’s book 
will, we fear, only tend to perpetuate the confusion. 
He shows himself throughout strongly in favour of 
the misuse of the term ethnology by excluding from 
its scope all somatic or physical anthropology, though 
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he very illogically compromises between reason and 
use, or rather abuse, by admitting physical subject- 
matter under the allied term ethnography. 

The second part of Mr. Dieserud’s book consists of 
a scheme of library classification for works on 
anthropology. Ile divides the subject into three main 
classes, namely, (1) general, (2) somatology or 
physical anthropology, and (3) ethnical anthropology. 
The second and third classes are further subdivided, 
and a comparison of some of these subdivisions will 
give some idea of the consequences of the irrational 
classification of anthropology which the author has 
adopted. For example, under class (2) we have a 
subdivision “ racial psychology.”? and under class (3) 
a subdivision ‘ethnical or folk-psychology.” The 
plain man will find it very difficult from the names to 
discover any difference between the two subclasses. 
There appears to be a great amount of apparent over- 
lapping in other subclasses; for example, it is difficult 
to distinguish between palwoanthropology and palzo- 
ethnology or archeology, and vet these are separate 
and distinct subdivisions. 

In the details of the physical anthropology section 
of his classification, the author evidently owes a great 
deal to the excellent scheme of Prof. Martin, of Zurich, 
and where he departs from this it is not often by way 
of improvement. 

The subdivision of his third class, ‘ ethnical 
anthropology (or psycho-socie-cultural anthropology),’’ 
is very minute, but apparently here also we have re- 
dundancyv; for example, ‘‘ gambling and its imple- 
ments’? and ‘* gambling implements ”’ are two dif- 
ferent subdivisions, one of which to be 
unnecessary, 

Part iii. of this worls 


appears 


consists of a bibliography 
containing a list of a few important works on 
anthropology, with notes of their contents, and a list 
of the chief publications of leading authropological 
societies and museums. 

Though we cannot recommend Mr. Dieserud's 
scheme of classification either to librarians or anthro- 
pologists, his book is well worth reading, and con- 
tains much material that is of great value to the. 
anthropologist who is interested in the question of the 
scope and content of his science. Me Gio 


REFRIGERATION. 


The Mechanical Production of Cold. By J. A. Ewing. 
Pp. x+204; illustrated. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1908.) Price tos. 

OW temperatures are rapidly becoming of great 
industrial and scientific importance, so that the 
general principles of their application aré necessary or 
useful to continually increasing numbers of people. 

In this book Prof. Ewing has brought the Howard 

lectures, which he gave to the Society of Arts in 1897, 

up to date in various directions by the addition of 

sections on the more important developments in the 
last ten years. In these attention is paid to such 
questions as the production of oxygen by the recti- 
fication of liquid air and the theoretical investigations 
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which lead to the calculation of the efficiency of re- 
frigcrating engines. 

Starting with the conception of a refrigerating 
engine as a heat pump which requires the expenditure 
of mechanical energy to bring heat from a lower to 
a higher level of temperature working on a reversed 
Carnot’s eyele, the significance of indicator and 
entropy diagrams is explained in non-mathematical 
language. The thermodynamical details are worked 
out more completely in various appendices. These 
include discussions of entropy (¢) diagrams, with either 
temperature or thermodynamic potential (7) as the 
other coordinate. .\ reproduction on a large scale of 
Dr. R. Mollier’s ¢-i diagram for carbon dioxide is 
given at the end of the book, and its usefulness in 
tracing the exact behaviour of an engine using this 
as working substance is shown, There are also tables 
of the properties of ammonia, sulphur dioxide, carbon 
dioxide, and water vapour which would be necessary 
in sueh ealeulations. <All these data are given in 
C.G.S. units, and it is to be regretted that these have 
not been used throughout the book so as to make it 
more uniform, and also because there is a strong 
opinion now that either C.G.S. or some derived units 
founded on them would be used internationally in 
applied thermodynamics with the same advantage as 
they have been in applied electricity. 

Absorption and air-compression machines are now 
only employed in special cases, but they are interesting, 
and are considered in the second and third chapters. 

At the present time, nearly all new installations use 
the vapour-compression system to which the fourth 
chapter is devoted. The substanees which are used 
are water vapour, which is clearly only applicable in 
very special cases, carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, 
ammonia, and methyl chloride. Each of these has 
special applications, determined by size or danger of 
explosion, or the unwholesome nature of the gas, in 
addition to their efficieneies as working substances. 
It is shown that the theoretical efficiencies increase 
in the order given with the exception of the last, 
which is only just mentioned, although it is employed 
in well-known cascade installations, and is coming 
into use largely as a convenient substance for small 
portable machines on rail-road cars and similar places. 
This chapter, in connection with the following sections 
devoted to the testing of refrigerating machines, ¢s- 
pecially by the Munich method, should be of consider- 
able use to students and other workers in this field. 
Short accounts follow of the principal applications of 
moderate cold in industries such as brewing and 
others depending on fermentation processes, also in 
ice-making, and in the preservation and transport of 
food and other perishable articles. A section is devoted 
to the cooling of magazines in ships of war, about 
which the author writes with special authority. 

The remainder of the book discusses the production 
and application of very low temperatures, such as 
those obtained by liquid air, liquid hydrogen, and now 
quite recently by liquid helium, There are three 
principal methods of reaching these low temperatures, 
which are all deseribed: the cascade of Cailletet and 
Pictct, the expansion method of Siemens and others, 
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and the combination of the cooling due to throttling 
and the regenerative principle by Linde. The main 
industrial application is for the production ol oxygen 
from liquid air, which is obtained by the Linde process 
or by the modification of this introduced by Claude, in 
which the Siemens principle is combined with it. 
There are considered in detail, and it is shown how 
the rectification is carried out so that nearly pure 
nitrogen, as well as nearly pure oxygen, is obtained 
by the same process. Dewar’s work on hydrogen 
follows, with a résumé of its properties and a mention 
of those of liquid helium. 

The book is well illustrated with diagrams and 
drawings, and has a good index. Ih, Tals 
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Principles and Methods of Physical Education and 
Hyeiene, 8 \Na R. \Welpton, Up) xix4ore 
(Cambridge : University Tutorial Press, Ltd., 1908.) 
Priee 4s. 6d. 

Tits book is addressed to the teachers of elementary 
schools, and to such of them as enjoy the study of 
physiology much pleasure will be derived from the 
perusal of every chapter. The author, we see, is 
master of method in the University of Leeds; he 
deseribes methods as well as theory of cleanliness, 
ventilation, care of the eye, and such ‘ first aid” 
as is likely to be called for. More theory than method, 
however, is set down to advance the practising of the 
physical exercise part of physical education. We have 
no idea how the author would arrange to get the best 
use out of the school playground; how he would 
attain some organisation of games among scholars 
without encroaching upon the teacher's time. 

‘“Glycogen ’’ is referred to seven times in the 
index, but one can find no list of games or activities 
that suit the different periods of school life, such as 
would be helpful to the organiser of physical educa- 
tion; accordingly one regrets that theory dominates 
this work. We are apt to forget that our professional 
trainers of athletes have been very successful in their 
way, and with them athletics called the trainers into 
being; a development of play is the first step towards 
bettering physieal education. 

Everyone interested either in games or physical 
education in its fuller aspeet will be delighted with 
the chapter on the history of physical education, con- 
tributed by Prof. J. Welton, with quotations such as 
that trom Lucian on the Athenian boy. ‘‘ When he 
has laboured diligently at intellectual studies and his 
mind is sated with the benefits of the sehool curri- 
culum, he exercises his body in liberal pursuits, riding 
or hurling the javelin or spear. Then the wrestling 
school with its sleek oiled pupils Ibhours under the 
midday sun, and sweats in the regular athletic con- 
tests. Then a bath, not too prolonged; then a meal, 
not too large, in view of afternoon school. For the 
schoolmasters are waiting for him again, and the 
books which openly or by allegory teach him who 
was a great hero, who was a lover of justice and 
purity. With the contemplation of such virtues he 
waters the garden of his young soul. When evening 
sets a limit to his work, he pays the necessary tribute 
to his stomach and retires to rest to sleep sweetly 
after his busy day.’’ Education in this breadth and 
spirit, lost in the dark ages—for the exercises of 
chivalry do not represent it—was revived in Italy at 
the Renaissance, and the first English exponents of 
this revival—Mulcaster, 1581, and Sir Thos. Elyot, 
had their influence dominated by the Puritanism 
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of those and later times. Perhaps the latter spirit is 
still effective, as cricket is apparently never played on 
Sunday. 

The neglect of physical education up to the time of 
Rousseau is sketched by Prof. Welton, and its advance 
since then in secondary schools. He tells us with 
regard to elementary schools that the conception of 
education that guided the Education Act of 1870 was 
essentially the scholastic tradition, that education and 
instruction are synonymous, and he affirms the most 


crying need in English education of to-day to be 
adequate provision for physical training. H.R. B. 


Bathy-orographical Map of the British Isles. Natural 


Scale 1: 875,300, or 14 miles to aninch. Bathy- 
orographical Map of South America, Natural 
senle 1: 0,150,000, or g7 miles to an inch. Con- 


structed and engraved by W. and J\. Is. Johnston, 
Ltd. Prices not stated. 

Handbook to accompany the Map of the British Isles. 
pe 2e es Bincemocmmnct: 


No more convineing indication could be found of 
the improvement which has taken place in recent 
years in the methods of geographical instruc- 
tion in schools than the enterprise shown by 
publishers in the production of good orographical 
maps, both in atlases and on a large scale for class- 
teaching purposes. The present wall-maps are good 
examples of the excellent aids which are availahle to 
assist teachers in demonstrating the fundamental 
importance of the distribution of the highlands and 
lowlands of the areas being studied. In the map of 
the British Isles six shades of brown are employed to 
show graphically the course of important contours on 
the land, and two shades of blue indicate the 20- and 
s0-fathom lines in the surrounding seas. la the case 
of South \merica the varying heights of the land 
above sea level are depicted by five shades of brown 
and two of green, while the i00-, 1000-, and 2000- 
fathom lines are shown on the oceans. Care has 
been taken to avoid crowding, and the maps. are 
models of clearness. 

The ‘** Handbook *’ should prove a great help to those 
teachers of geography who have had little experience 
in teaching their subject by modern practical methads. 


Invariants of Ouadratic Differential Forms. By J. E. 
Wright. Pp. vitoo. Cambridge Tracts in Mathe- 
matics and Mathematical Physies, No. 9. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1908.) Price 2s. od, net. 

THis number of the Cambridge Tracts deals with a 

clear and definite problem, the simplest case of which 

may be stated as follows. Let a, b, c be given func- 
tions of the independent variables, x, v, and let 


ada” + baxdy + cay? 
beccme 
adé? + Byway + dy? 


by a change of variables from (x, y) to (& »); what 
functions of a, b, ¢ and their differential coefficients 
transform into the same functions of @, 8, y and their 
differential coefficients? The importance of this 
inquiry begins to appear in Gauss’s celebrated memoir 
on the deformation of surfaces; and a very large part 
of what is called the differential geometry of surfaces 
is, from another point of view, the invariant theory 
of a quadratic differential form in two variables. In 
the general theory there are m variables, and the first 
great step in this direction was taken by Riemann; 
references to his principal successors are given by 
Prof. Wright (pp. 5-8). The methods explained in 
the tract are those of Christoffel, Lie, and Maschke; 
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the last, which is symbolical, and quite recent, is only 
very briefly summarised, but enough is done to show 
its interesting character. Another special calculus 
apphed to the subject is that of Levi-Civita and Ricci 
(pp. 20-8); and other manipulative devices may 
doubtless be discovered. So far as one can see at 
present, the essential elements of the theory are the 
Riemann-Christoffel four-figure symbols; while the 
broadest aspect of it is presented by Lie. 

Pp. 51-go give various geometrical and dynamical 
applications, concluding with the representation of one 
manifold on another with correspondence of geodesics. 
Besides being a useful guide to the analytical theory, 
this tract will be of service to readers of Darboux’s 
and Bianchi's works on the theory of surfaces. 

(Gio 1B ML. 


A Course of Plane Geometry for .l\dvanced Students, 
Rattle by C. V. Durell SR pyeNt serge lvond one 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1909.) Price 5s. net. 


Tits is a really capital book for students of what may 
be called scholarship standard. [t contains, among 
other things, sections on similarity, transversals, 
vector geometry, inversion, and coaxal circles. As 
examples of the author’s choice of elegant methods, 
and his clearness of exposition, may be taken the 
proof (due to Mr. Hillyer) that the centres of the 
diagonals of a complete quadrilateral are collinear 
(p. 118), and the proof of Feuerbach’s theorem by 
inversion (p. 149). In the latter example, as in many 
others, teachers will notice the excellence of the 
diagrams, which give, without confusion, all that is 
required and no more. There is a_ practically 
inexhaustible stock of examples, with a very wide 
ringe of difficulty. Mr. Durell is a master at 
Winchester Callege, and those who remember the 
late Mr. Richardson's success in making his boys like 
and learn geometry will be glad to see that there is 
no risk of the subject being neglected now that he 
is gone. 


The Contents of the Fifth and Sixth Books of Euclid. 
By MM. J. M. Hill. Second edition. Pp. xx+167- 


(Cambridge: University Press, 1908.) Price 6s. 
net. 
Tits is a new work rather than a new edition. 


Prof. Hill has now completely abandoned Euclid’s 
treatment of proportion as given in his fifth and sixth 
books, and replaced it by an arithmetical theory. 
Two commensurahle quantities, p:\, g.\, are defined 
as having the ratio p/q. Equal ratios are defined 
as those between which no rational fraction lies. The 
theory is now made rigorous by means of Dedelsind’s 
treatment of irrational numbers, the Cantor-Dedelind 
axiom, and the axiom of Archimedes. It is a foolish 
man that never changes his mind; and Prof. Hill's 
deliberate change of method after eight more years 
of teaching is a fact to which special attention 
should be directed. 


The Elementary Dynamics of Solids and Fluids. By 


Prof. W. Peddie. With Sectional and General 
Examples by J. D. Fulton. Pp. xii+ 188. (Edin- 
burgh and London: Ofiver and Boyd, 1909.) Price 


2s. 6d. 


Tis little book is intended for use by junior students 
in university classes, and for boys in the higher forms 
of secondary schools, The treatment is very 
elementary, aod fluids are disposed of in the conclud- 
ing three of the thirteen chapters. The wisdom of 
printing answers immediately after the exercises 
throughout the book may be doubted. .\s an intro- 
duction to dynamics, the book should prove useful. 
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LEDER ERS.) TOS Te OITOR. 


{The Editor docs not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications.] 


The Brilliancy and Intensity of the Cupric Chloride 
Flame Spectrum, 


In the account of an intcresting investigation of the 
Ylame spectrum of cupric chloride cominunicated by Peter 
Kien (Zeits. f. wissensch, Photographie, 1908, vol. vi., 
$37) there occurs a sentence to the following effect :— 

** How difficult it is to decide upon the brilliancy and 
intensity of a spectrum by means of photography may be 
shown by the following example :— 

“Prof. Hartley has published a very beautiful small 
photograph of the cupric chloride spectrum, the only one, 
morcover, which up to the present has been published. It 
is not in the least over-exposed, notwithstanding that 
Hartley gave it an cxposure of two hours. My photo- 
graphs were over-exposed in ten minutes—even if, as 
Hartley did, I brought cupric oxide into the oxygen and 
coal-gas flame saturated with chloroform vapour.” 

1 think it is due to the author and others to point out 
that he writes under a misapprehension, inasmuch as his 
spectra and mine were taken each in a different manner 
and with a different object in view. He desired to photo- 
graph the best spectrum obtainable from the chloride for 
the purpose of measuring the bands, and therefore burnt 
the usual rolJs (‘‘ cigarettes ’’) of filter paper containing 
either cupric chloride or the oxide. The ‘‘ cigarettes ” 
were pushed by a spring through a tube into the flame 
at a speed regulated by a clock-work arrangement. 

When communicating a paper on some devices facili- 
tating the study of spectra (Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc., 
vol. Xi., p. 237, 1907), I demonstrated the extreme delicacy 
of the cupric chloride reaction in explanation of the reason 
that, aJthough there may be no green coloration of the 
flame by copper, nevertheless the blue flame and cupric 
chloride bands are seen when salt is thrown into a fire of 
glowing coals. 

The experiment was made in the following manner :— 
a quartz fibre about a millimetre thick was placed in a 
solution of a copper salt and heated in the flame of the 
Meker (or Mecke) burner supplied with coal-gas, which 
was burnt with a blast of air at a pressure of about 
joo mm. of mercury. The fibre was heated until all the 
copper salt had been decomposed, as shown by scarcely 
uny evidence of a trace of copper being visible in the 
flame when looked at in a darkened room. On diverting 
about one-third of the coal-gas through the flask contain- 
ing sponge soaked in chloroform, the hydrochloric acid 
produced by the combustion of its vapour yielded a large 
and brilliant blue flame due to the cupric chloride, which 
svas steady and continuous for a long period. For the 
illustration of the text of the paper the first exposure of 
the copper oxide was limited to two hours, then, without 
removing the fibre from the flame, the chloroform tap 
was turned on, and a similar exposure made. 

An excess of hydrochloric acid prevents the spectrum 
being visible at all, so that with the large volume of 
nitrogen in the air, and the consequent reduction of 
temperature arising from the hydrochloric acid in the coal- 
gas flame, the proportion of chloroform vapour must be 
limited, and the resulting quantity of cupric chloride 
vaporised is correspondingly small. 

In the experiments made by Kien, the greater intensity 
of photographic action is caused by the use of oxygen 
under pressure along with coal-gas, whereby, in conse- 
quence of the much higher temperature and greater 
quantity of heat, he is able to feed the flame with a much 
larger proportion of chloroform vapour, and consequently 
to volatilise a very much larger quantity of cupric 
chloride in the same period of time than is possible with 
the air blast. Furthermore, by the use of the ‘ cigarette,’ 
he has a larger quantity of copper in the flame at any 
given moment. 


As a rule, my flame spectra are obtained by using the 
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oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, and when the hydrogen is mixed 
with chloroform the photographic pcriod of exposure, 
according to circumstances, varies from thirty seconds to 
five minutes. 

That salt is decomposed and hydrochloric acid formed 
by the action of water vapour when salt is thrown into 
u coal fire is certain. It is proved by the fact, which 1 
found out when studying this spectrum in 1887, that the 
characteristic blue flame is not obtainable when salt is 
thrown into a fire of charcoal. In 1890 Salet proved the 
origin of the blue flame to be cupric chloride (Comptes 
rendus, cx., p. 282), and not in any way connected, as 
had been suggested, with the spectrum of carbon, carbon 
monoxide, or hydrocarbon flames, nor due to the element 
chlorine or to hydrochloric acid. My interest in the matter 
thus came temporarily to an abrupt termination, because, 
having by this time become aware that minute quantities 
of copper are to be found in most metalliferous and many 
other minerals, also in acids, it was easy to account for 
the blue flame being frequently seen by reason of the 
extraordinary delicacy of the cupric chloride flame reaction. 
Coal ashes always contain copper, the origin of which is 
commonly pyrites, and in the fire this is speedily burnt to 
oxide. Sulphur dioxide, steam, and air, even below a very 
dull red heat, convert salt into sodium sulphate and hydro- 
chloric acid, and hence the formation of cupric chloride in 
presence of an excess of hydrochloric acid. Wien’s paper 
gives an admirable historical account of the subject, which 
is particularly interesting owing to the extraordinarily 
illusive and elusive character of this spectrum. Much of 
this may be read in the Phil. Mag. (4), vol. xxiv., 417-0, 
and the pages of Nature during 1876 and 1879. 

A very beautiful engraving of the cupric chloride bands 
is given in Lecog de Boisbaudran’s ‘‘ Spectres lumineux,”’ 
published in 1874. W. N. Harteey. 

Royal College of Science, Dublin, February 11. 


On the Radio-active Deposits from Actinium, 


In the course of some experiments which Mr. W. T. 
INennedy has been making at Toronto during the past few 
months, he has found a marked similarity in the active 
deposits obtained on positively and negatively charged 
electrodes placed within an air-tight vessel and subjected 
to the influence of the active emanation issuing from a 
sample of actinium. 

In his experiments the electrodes consisted of two small 
circular brass discs provided with guard rings of the same 
metal, and placed parallel to each other at a distance of 
2 mm. apart. The discs during an exposure were placed 
with their plunes vertical and directly over an open metal 
tube 1-5 mm. in diameter, with the edges of the guard 
rings almost in contact with the cdges of the upper end 
of the tube. The salt used was carried in a small tray 
which could slide freely up and down the tube, and by 
means of a clamp be supported at any required distance 
from the discs. 

In carrying out a set of experiments on the effect of 
varying the pressure of the air in the vessel containing the 
discs and the salt, it was found at high pressures that the 
active deposit appeared almost entirely on the negative 
electrode. As the pressure was decreased, however, the 
active deposits on both electrodes increased, and ultimately 
at certain definite pressures, which were different for the 
two electrodes, reached maximum values. When the 
pressures were still further lowered, the amounts of the 
deposit received on both electrodes rapidly decreased, and 
finally approached equality. Up to the present the lowest 
pressure used is } mm. of mercury, and at this pressure 
the deposit on the negative electrode was found to be only 
about 3 per cent. greater than that obtained on the positive. 
From the rapid character of the decrease in the amounts 
of the deposit obtained at the lower pressures, it seems 
highly probable that, with the arrangement of apparatus 
used, and the relative distances between the parts adopted, 
both electrodes would fail to show any activity, or at 
greatest a very small one, if the air were entirely removed 
from the exposing vessel. 

In a particular experiment with the salt at a distance 
of 1 cm. from the disc electrodes, a maximum activity was 
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obtained on the negative electrode at a pressure of 6-5 cm. 
of mercury, while for the same distance between the salt 
and the electrodes the maximum deposit on the positive 
electrode was not obtained until a pressure of 1 cm. of 
mercury was reached. In this experiment the maximum 
activity obtained on the negative electrode was about 2-75 
times the maximum activity obtained on the positive 
terminal. In all the experiments at the various pressures 
the discs were exposed for two hours to the action of the 
emanation from the actinium before being removed from 
the exposing vessel for measurement. The salt used was 
obtained from the Chinin Fabrik at Brunswick, Germany, 
and the active deposits on both the electrodes were found to 
have a decay period of approximately thirty-nine minutes. 

The experiments as a whole point to the ions produced 
by the radiation {rom the active salt and its products in 
the gas in which the salt is placed as the carricrs of the 
active deposit. They seem to indicate, moreover, that the 
known differences in the rates of diffusion of positive and 
negative gaseous ions will suffice to explain the differences 
obtained in the amounts of the active deposit on the two 
clectrodes. jh Gr MeLexses: 

Physical Laboratory, University of Toronto, 

February 6. 


Germination of the Broad Bean Seed. 


Mr. HEBER SMitH's observations on the relation of the 
micropyle to the radicle in the seed of Vicia faba (NATURE, 
February 4, p. 400) are quite correct. It is surprising that 
the structure and germination of this seed, so extensively 
used in elementary botanical teaching, should be so fre- 
quently misunderstood by teachers and wrongly described 
in text-books. The curious minute sfructure of the coat 
of leguminous sceds has been thoroughly investigated by 
Haberlandt, Beck, Pammel, and others, but has never, to 
my knowledge, found mention in any student’s text-book. 
There is, however, no excuse for the inaccurate statement, 
made in many an elementary work on botany and on 
nature-study, that the radicle always grows out through 
the micropyle when germination begins. Beyond admitting 
water into the sced, the micropyle, as a rule, merely forms 
a weak spot in the trsta and enables the radicle to split 
the latter, while in leguminous seeds the splitting occurs 
quite independently of this aperture. 

In the broad-bean seed, with its well-developed ‘* radic.e- 
pocket,’’ the swelling radicle, aided by the elongating 
cotyledon-stalks, pushes out a V-shaped flap, the micropyle 
being (as Mr. Hebcr Smith states) left intact. The two 
‘lines of weakness,’’? which form the edge of the flap, 
answer to the junction of the radicle-pocket with the inner 
surface of the testa. The partition which constitutes the 
inner wall of the pocket can be scen in sections of young 
seeds as a ridge projecting into the sced cavity between 
the micropvle and the radicle. 

In the secds of French bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) and 
scarlet runners (P. multiflorus, &c.) the pocket is less 
highly developed, and at an early stage the coat splits 
transversely, starting from the tip of the radicle. As in 
the broad bean, the micropyle remains intact at the end 
of the hilum. 

The early stages in the germination of broad bean are, 
I believe, accurately shown in my ‘‘ Life-histories of 
Common Plants,’’ Fig. 10. Fraxk CAvVERS. 

Hartley University College, Southampton, 

February 13. 


Scientific Societies and the Admission of Women 
Fellows. 


NaTuRE of February 11 contains an able article on the 
Chemical Society and the admission of women fellows. 
Much of what is said in that article would apply equally 
well to the Geological Society. 

On May 15, 1907, the council proposed a new _bye-law 
for the admission of women as ‘‘ associates.’’ There is 
no authority in the charter for the admission of associates, 
whether women or men; and the proposition was rejected 
by a majority of two. The council having apparently 
dropped the subject, a special meeting was, on the requisi- 
tion of certain [ellows, held on April 1, 1908, when a 
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resolution was proposed by Mr. E. .\. Martin for the 
admission of women as fellows. This was defeated in 
favour of a motion by a member of the council that a 
poll be taken of all the fellows resident in the United 
Kingdom. The validity of such a poll having been ques- 
tioned, the president (Prof. Sollas) admitted that there 
would be no validity in it, but said that, whatever the 
result might be, the council would loyally abide by it. The 
result of this poll was in favour of the admission of women 
as fellows. Subsequently. some non-resident fellows having 
objected to being excluded from voting, a further poll was 
tuken of non-resident [cllows, with a similar result. The 
votes recorded in the two polls were:—in favour of the 
admission of women, 439; against, 100. Of the 439, 318 
were in favour of admitting women as fellows, 109 as 
** associates,*’ while 12 expresscd no preference. It is thus 
shown that there is a decided preference for the admission 
of women as fellows. : 

Notwithstanding these votes, and the statement that the 
council would abide by the result, the council has apparently 
done nothing to carry them into effect; but on February 10 
a special meeting (convened by the council) was held to 
consider the result of the vote, but no intimation was given 
that any resolution would be proposed. The council put 
forward certain objections to the admission of women, and 
a motion by Dr. A. Smith Woodward, ‘* That it is 
‘desirable, under the existing charter, to admit women to 
candidature for the fellowship of the society, on the same 
terms as men,’’ was rejected by a majority of ten votes. 

Whatever objections the council may haye to the 
admission of women as fellows, it seems only reasonable 
that the fellows should have been informed before being 
culled upon to express their wishes. By inviting them to 
vote, it was certainly implied that the decision of the 
fellows would be respected. 

During the past twenty years there have been many able 
papers contributed by lady geologists, and the fellows have 
expressed a wish that women should now be admitted to 
the society on the same terms as men. By rejecting the 
wishes of the fellows, the council is acting, not only 
unjustly to lady geologists, but is ignoring the expression 
of opinion which the council itself invited. 

Hythe, February 20. W. Jl. AtkIxsone 


Stone Circles in Ireland. 


Ix his paper, ‘‘ Who built the British Stone Circles? ” 
read at the Dublin mecting of the British issociation 
(NaturE, December 24, 1908, vol. Ixxix., p. 236), Mr. J. 
Gray says he believes there are few, if any, such stone 
circles in Ircland. The accompanying photograph shows 


Stone Circle, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 


one at Culdaff (river, bay, and village of the same name), 
on the north coast of County Donegal. 

Only a few of the stones are now standing. Some have 
fallen down, others have been taken for building or other 
purposes; enough, however, still remain to show the form 
of the circle. Beyond it, on the eastern side, lie several 
blocks in two diverging rows. A short distance away 
there is a double-chambered structure of upright slabs, once 
covered by a mound, which, many vears ago, was carted 
away and spread over the farm by a former tenant. 

We ES arm 

Kilderry, Londonderry, February 15. 
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ULTRA-MICROSCOPIC VISION. 

ie Nature, November 5, 1908, a short paragraph 

appeared in reference to a letter received from 
Mr. G. V. Raman, of the Seicnee Association Labora- 
tory, Caleutta, referring to a method of dark ground 
iflumination for the mieroseope. From it, and from 
a subsequent communication on the same subject, it 
would appear that the subject of darlx ground illumin- 
ation and ultra-microseopic illumination may in 
certain directions give rise to controversy, and result 
in some confusion of thought. 

Ht is unquestioned that any method of mieroscopie 
Wlumination in which the direet axial beam of light 
is cut out, and where, therefore, a grazing or oblique 
illumination is obtained, may result in making 
visible some particles that are beyond the limits of 
a mieroseope illuminated by ordinary methods. 

lt must at once be admitted that it is difficult tu 
define the exact boundary beyond whieh objeets may 
be said to be ultra-mieroseopie. To appreciate this 
point, it is necessary to refer very briefly—owing to 
the limits imposed in sueh a short article as this— 
to the wide difference between the limits of miero- 
seopie resolution and microscopic visibility. 

To define the limits of resolution of the microseape 
is not difficult, as this is purely a funetion of the 
numerical aperture of the objective. The limits in 
this direction have been accurately determined, and 
practically agree in theory and praetiee. In the case 
of periodie strueture, sueh as in diatoms, or in 
mechanieally-ruled plates sueh as Grayson’s rulings, 
this resolving limit ean be found by multiplying the 
numerical aperture of the objective by 8o,oco when 
monochromatie green light is used, and illumination 
is bv a solid axial cone of light. This means approxi- 
mately that lines of more than 120,000 to the inch 
would be beyond the fimit of resolution when using 
an objeetive with N..A\. 140, the largest aperture 
generally available at present; or that two points 
lying eloser together than the distance between these 
would be evident, not as two separate images, but 
would so overlap as to appear as one. 

This, however, is by no means the limit of visi- 
bility, and Lord Rayleigh states that isolated objects, 
or two bright areas separated by a dark line, may 
be seen if the dark line is as narrow as 1/16, and 
under eertain conditions 1/32, of a wave-length of 
light, although the resulting image does not of neces- 
sity represent the aetual appearance of the object. 
The flagellum of a bacterium, for instanee, may be 
much bevond the limit of resolution, but is visible 
because it is an isolated objcet. 

Another factor is the intensity of the incident light, 
and there is some reason to eonelude that any rela- 
tively isolated object may be visible if it is illuminated 
with sufficient intensity, and ean refleet light enough 
for the eye to appreciate. A keen observer will see 
in a miercseopic image all strueture that the best 
objectives can reproduce with a magnifieation of little 
more than 750 diameters, although it may be con- 
venient to amplify the image beyond this to facilitate 
observation. Objeets that are smaller than this limit 
of resolution are generally referred to as _ ultra- 
mieroseopic, although it is obvious that the term is 
not always justified. It is clear, therefore, that to 
define the meaning of the term “ ultra-mieroscopie ”’ 
is by no means simple, and especially in view of the 
fact that most methods of dark ground illumination 
do result in the formation of images that are not 
seen in Other ways. 

Hfumination in the microseope by means of light 
projected at various angles to the optical axis has 
been common for very many years. The writer has 
used, for example, an oil immersion paraboloid made 
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the introduction of oil-immersion objectives, say 
about 1875, and the results to be obtained with it 
compare lavourably with those of more reeent intro- 
ductions. At various times, other methods have been 
introduced. The simplest, and one of the earliest, was 
what is known as a “spot lens,’’ also a dry para- 
boloid, and the arrangement by whieh the ordinary 
substage eondenser may be utilised. In each of these 
a blackened stop of suitable size is placed’ beneath 
the optieal portion of the illuminating system in such 
a position that the central axial rays are obstructed, 
and no light direetly enters the objective. Only light 
refraeted or refleeted by the objeet reaches the objec- 
tive, and the former, therefore, shows up brightly 
illuminated on a more or less dark background. With 
each of these arrangements only objeetives of rela- 
tively low aperture can be used. 

Other methods are those in whieh a stop is placed 
above the posterior combination of the objective, or 
the very ingenious arrangement suggested by Mr. 
J. W. Gordon, in whieh the stop, in this case a small 
globule of mereury, is placed above the eye-piece in 
the position oceupied by the Ramsden dise. The 
closest approximation to the modern ultra-microscope 
of Siedentopf is the type of dark ground illumination 
in which the light is reflected so that it impinges upon 
the objeet at right angles to the optical axis of the 
microscope, but in none of these is any attempt made 
to eonfine the illuminating beam to the area under 
observation. 

In 1903 an entirely new method of rendering visible 
ultra-mieroscopic particles was brought out by Sieden- 
topf, and arose out of some investigations being made 
on various shades of ruby glass. As is probably well 
Iknown, the colouring of ruby glass is dependent on 
small particles of gold, the dimensions of which 
approaeh in size to that of a molecule. If examined 
under an ordinary mieroseope and by ordinary methods 
of illuntination, or by any method of dark ground 
illumination, even with the very best objectives there 
is no indication of the presence of any isolated 
particles. But, by a method of projecting a very 
thin cone of light at right angles to the optieal axis 
of the microscope, and exactly on the spot under 
observation only, they were able elearly to observe 
diffraction dises whieh beeame visible, and arose from 
each individual partiele of gold in the ruby glass.’ 
The method is therefore one entirely depending on 
the arrangement and exact control of the illumin- 
ation. The initial intensity of the illuminant must be 
high, so that only the electric are or sunlight is 
suitable. 

In general, the illumination of the object is accom- 
plished by projeeting the image of a very narrow 
precision slit, which is constructed in a similar 
manner to those used on fine speetroseopes so that 
both the length and breadth of the slit can be 
varied and exactly determined on to the object. The 
apparatus is arranged so that a very powerful beam 
of light is projeeted through the slit and foeussed 
by a suitable optical arrangement so that the apex 
of the cone of rays falls exactly on the spot in the 
object where the objeetive is focussed, and so that 
no particles lying above or below this spot are 
illuminated. Consequently, only the particles in the 
field of view are sufficiently luminous to form an 
image in the microscope, and no partieles lying 
outside this field ean diffuse light and interfere with 
the formation of the image. 

This latter disadvantage is eommon to all other 
methods of dark ground illumination, and it is in 
this respect chiefly, if not entirely, that the Siedentopf 


1 See Journal of tie Royal Microscopical Society, 1903, p. 573- 
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method differs from all others. It would happen with 
a powerful source of light, unless the apparatus were 
thus arranged, that so many small particles would be 
illuminated that the diffraction discs would overlap 
and simply produce a gencral diffusion of light, and 
but very few individual particles, and of these only the 
more isolated ones, would therefore be visible. This 
is exactly what happens with any ordinary method of 
dark ground illumination where the particles are 
numerous or where they are distributed throughout 
a considerable area. In the Siedentopf method, where 
the light is simply concentrated on one spot in the 
field alone, little or no interference between the dif- 
fraction discs results, internal reflections between the 
components of the optical system are redueed to a 
minimum, and consequently an image is obtained 

which under other conditions would be impossible. 
Considerable developments have taken plaee recently 
in methods of dark ground illumination. It is now 
possible to view such objects as bacteria with ease, 
without resorting to the excessive staining that is 
unfortunately so prevalent, enabling them also to be 
observed while in the living candition. The most 
satisfactory of these is the parabolic illuminator 
recently introduced by Messrs. Zeiss (Fig. 1). It may 
easily be said, and 


See, it is perfectly 

os, { Ju true, that the 
Sige parabolic — illum- 

inator, cither dry 

or oil immersion, 


is no novelty, but 
the one made by 
Messrs. Zeiss has 
been developed 
along selentific 
lines, and is the 
result of careful 
26 Scion pu baton, 


whereas those 
Fic. 1. made in the 
earlier days of 


microscopy were largely the result of ehance, or at 
least trial and error, and it was a fortunate cir- 
eumstanee if they gave a result which was entirely 
satisfactory. 

In the case of the Zeiss parabolic illuminator, the 
light is so refleeted from the internal surface of the 
paraboloid that the annular cone of rays is projected, 
and has its focal point exactly where the objective is 
focussed. Jt would not, of course, give the same 
results as Siedentopf's method with sueh objeets as 
ruby glass or colloidal solutions, but for observing 
minute living bacteria or similar transparent objects 
it leaves little to be desired. The illuminating rays, 
too, are exactly confined within the limits of a numer- 
ical aperture of 11 to 1’4, so that, if using, say, a 
4-millimictre apoehromatic objective with an aperture 
of 095, no rays would enter direetly, and it would 
only be those reflected or refracted by the objeet that 
would pass into the objeetive at all, the objects, in 
fact, behaving as self-luminous bodies. This is a 
definite improvement on the method of introducing a 
stop into the substage condenser, so that the central 
rays are blocked out, and only the peripheral rays are 
allowed to pass, as there is much less spherical and 
chromatic aberration, the image being to a large 
extent dependent on reflected light. This appliance 
will render particles visible that might be termed ultra- 
mieroscopic, and in any solution or preparation of 
bacteria in water a great number of diffraction dises 
will be visible that by ordinary direet light could not 
be seen. 
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Another method that fulfils its purpose is the reflect- 
ing condenser made by Messrs. Leitz, of Wetzlar. 
In this, two reflecting surfaees, the one internal and 
the other external, as shown in Fig. 2, are so shaped 
as almost completely to unite the rays at a point P. 
The light enters from below, and takes the direction 
as shown by the dotted lines, ultimately converging 
on the point P, which is the position of the object, 
and is the focal point of the objective. It is obvious, 
therefore, that there is no chromatic or spherical 
aberration. The adjustments for centring are exactly 
the same as for an ordinary substage condenser, and 
the optical portion is contained in the mount that 
slides into the ordinary substage carrier. This ap- 
paratus, as well as the Zeiss, requires that the object- 
slide and the cover-glass shall be of a certain 
thickness, and cedarwood oi! is used between the 
top surface of the condenser and the slide. It may 
be used as shown with any dry lens, but the best 
results are obtained with an apochromat, especially 
with the 4-millimetre o'95 N.A. The eone of the 
illuminating rays is confined within the same limits 
as the Zeiss apparatus. 

It is necessary to remember, however, that because 
a particle that is invisible by axial illumination 
be € © i Gs 
visible by ob- 
lique light, it 


does not, 
therefore, fol- 
roy llsene the 5 
ultra - micro- 
scape. Its 
transparency 
may be too 
great, or its 
refraetive — in- 
dex may too 
nearly ecineide 
with the me- 


dium in which 
it lies for it to 
be visible by 
direct light. 
By oblique 
illumination a much smaller difference in refraetive 
index between the object and its medium will be 
suthieient to form an image. 

It is very difficult within the limits of a short 
article such as this to go into the matter sufficiently 
thoroughly to deal with all the points at issue. It 
may easily be urged that particles that are ultra- 
microscopie can be made visible by methods other 
than those described. It is well known that even 
passing a very powerful beam of light through a 
darkened room will render visible a large number of 
particles that cannot be seen by ordinary methods of 
illumination, and it is more than probable that many 
of the particles so observed are, in fact, ultra-micro- 
scopic. Faraday was able, by projecting a powerful 
beam of sunlight through a piece of ruby glass, to 
view the diffraction discs arising from the gold 
particles in the glass without any mieroscope at all. 
The whole question resolves itself really into the 
necessity of having primarily a sufficiently strong 
souree of light, and so to arrange the ineidence of the 
light that only those particles in the field of view are 
illuminated. In many arrangements that have been 
deseribed for microscopic illumination, these two con- 
ditions have not been combined, and it is only recently 
that it has been thoroughly realised that either one 
without the other will not give the looked-for result. 

J. E. Barnarp. 
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Al TEC TRIR WVUULIR, SCIEN 

HE importance of a supply of pure and whole- 
some milk can hardly be exaggerated, and 
during the last few years much has been done to 
ensure this by the education of the producer, and by 
the formulation of regulations by the health authori- 
ties. Contamination may take place at four stages :—- 
(1) the cow may be unhealthy, e.g. tubereulous ; 
(2) the condition of the farm and milkers and the 
incthods employed may be unsatisfactory; (3) eon- 
tamination may take place in transit; or (4) during 

or after sale to the consumer. 

In dealing with some phases of this subject, a 
practical aequaintanee with trade conditions is neces- 
sary, or impracticable regulations may be imposed. 
Vhus, in a paper read by Mr. Primrose McConnell 
before the Roval Society of .\rts,! reference was made 
to the exaggerated ideas of some sanitarians as to 
the cubic and floor spaces required in the byres, and, 
as the author remarked, if the ventilation is properly 
arranged for, the mere air-space in a shed is a sub- 
ordinate matter. 

The arm-chair sanitarian is apt to forget that one 
milking has to be done in the early hours of the 
morning—in winter in dark and cold—that disinfee- 
tants, clean smocks, and hot water may be unat- 
tainable luxuries, that in many cases all that can be 
hoped for is the promulgation of the doctrine of 
general cleanliness, and that to insist on liberal air- 
space and various structural conditions in the cow- 
sheds may mean an outlay which will render the 
production of the milk too costly to give an adequate 
return to the farmer. Far be it from the writer to 
suggest that ideal conditions should not be formu- 
lated and put into praetice whenever possible, but in 
all cases the regulations should be drawn up with the 
help of trade experts, and with a due regard to the 
conditions of the district. 

No doubt the conditions of supply which formerly 
obtained, and perhaps to some extent still exist, in 
some of the smaller farms are much to be depreeated, 
but a great deal has been done, particularly by the 
large dairy companies of the metropolis, to remedy 
this. The problem of transit is still one that requires 
much attention; the ordinary mill ehurn is a dirt 
and dust trap by which much contamination may be 
introduced into the milk, and refrigerator vans need 
to be provided by the railway companies. The 
ordinary method of serving milk with a dipper, and 
the manner in which milk in bowls is allowed to stand 
on the counter by the smaller vendors amid a hetero- 
geneous collection of other goods, are in urgent need 
of alteration. 

To some statements made by Mr. MeConnell in 
the paper referred to 
tion. Thus, the cxistence of large numbers of 
microbes in milk, providcd none was definitely patho- 
genic, was considered to be of no importance. But 
large numbers of mierobes generally indicate dirty 
production, which in its turn facilitates the entrance 
of harmful bacteria. Moreover, milk swarming with 
microbes may in some cases produce gastro-intestinal 
disturbance. Tuberculin was considered to be of no 
value, but veterinary authorities in all countries are 
unanimous in regarding it as of the greatest value in 
the detection of tuberculosis. 
the commissioners of the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis on the transmission of bovine tuberculosis to 
man cannot be summarily dismissed by the statement 
that ‘‘ their far-fetched experiments and tests have 
not proved it to the satisfaction of many pcople who 
understand the matter tust as well as thev do.” 

Rae she 

1 “London Milk Supply from a Farmer's Point of View ” (Journ. Roy. 

Soc, of Arts, December 18, 1908, p. &3). 
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the writer would take excep- | 


The careful work of» 


PIUUE DIB SSSISOY (OMB (GANGES) HAY IRIE MRI 
iE NE OMTe WEIGH OF VNITROGEN, 
Hike fourth and last instalment of the current 

volume of the well-known Geneva Saciety’s 

Transaetions, referred to below,’ has a speeial interest 

for the ehemist and physicist fram the fact that it is 

wholly made up of a series of communications from 
the laboratory of chemical physies of the University 
of Geneva under the direction of Prof. Ph. \. Guye. 

The memoirs, five in number, deal with experimental 

researehes on the physicochemical properties of certain 

gases in relation to the revision of the atomic weight 
of nitrogen, a problem which has occupied Prof. Guye 
and his collaborators for some years past. The 
greater number of the main results have already been 
seen in abstract in many serial publications. The 
work before us eontains the full memoirs, whieh are 
illustrated by carefully cxecuted drawings of the 
apparatus employed, 

The respective titles are :— 


TO 


J. ‘' Détermination des Densités des Gaz anhydride 
carbonique, Ammoniac et Protoxide d’Azote par la Méthode 
du Volumétre.’’? Ph. A. Guye et Al. Pintza. 

Annexe I.: ‘‘ Contréle des Densités de l’Oxygeéne et de 
l’Anhydride sulfureux.’? A. Jaquerod et Al. Pintza. 

Annexe Il.: ‘* Essai sur la Détermination du Poids 
atomique de I’Azote par I’Analyse en Volume du Gaz 
ammoniac.’? Ph. A. Guye ct Al. Pintza. 

1. ‘‘ Détermination de la Densité de l’Oxyde Azotique 
par la Méthode des Ballons.”’ Ph. 4. Guye et Ch. Davila. 

Annexe: ** Densité du Gaz acide chlorhydrique.”” Ph. 
A. Guye et G. Ter Gazarian. 

Ill. ‘Sur la Compressibilité de quelques Gaz a O au- 
dessous de |’Atmosphére.’? A. Jaquerod et O. Scheuer. 

IV. ‘‘ Détermination des Pressions et Températures 
critiques de quelques Gaz.’’ E. Briner. 

V. ** Résumé général.”’ Ph. A. Guye. 

The main results may be thus stated :— 

The weights of the normal litre, that is, the weights 
of a litre of the respective gases at o°, under a pressure 
of 1 atmosphere at sea level, under the latitude of 45°, 
are as follows :— 


Grams 
Carban dioxide ... 1'9768 
Ammonia 0°7705 
Nitrous oxide 190777 
Oxygen ... ts 1°4292 
Sulphur dioxide... 2 9266 
Nitric oxide an oye 30 173402 
Hydrogen chloride es : 1'6398 


For the values of compressibility and critical con- 
stants of these gases, as well as of those of certain 
methyl] derivatives, we must refer to the original 
memoirs. 

The bearing of the observations so far as they are 
applicable to the question of the atomic weight of 
nitrogen is discussed by Prof. Guye in an introductory 
communieation. The result is to show that Stas’s 
value of 14°04 is probably too high, as has been shown 
independently by Gray. The most probable value is 
14'01, a number already adopted by the International 
Committee on Atomic Weights in its last report. 


DAGON SDE NIE ONG VEE NG Te 
ve are glad to see that attention is being again 

directed to problems of the relation between 
education and national welfare. In his address as 
president of the Association of Technical Institutions, 
last year, Sir Norman Lockyer referred to the 
deplorable national wastage that goes on after 
children leave the primary school, and pointed out 
that by permitting the half-time system the State is 


1 +4 Mémoires dela Société de Physique et d'Histoire naturelle de Genéve,”” 
| vel. xxav., Fascicule 4. December. (Gentve: Georg et Cie., 1903.) 
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a consenting party to a cause of mental and physical 
weakness. This, as he remarked, is not a question of 
party politics—it is simply a question as to whether the 
nation is content to see the standard of height and the 
standard of weight of many children being reduced in 
order that employment of half-timers should be con- 
tinued. .\s to the school-leaving age and the need 
for further educatidn in continuation schools, Sir 
Norman Lockyer urged that something should be 
done to show that the real} interests of the employers 
lie in the fact that if the children can be taught how 
to learn for a little longer time, all those in their 
employ, at whatever age, will be more useful to them. 
It was suggested that the Government should be 
brought into operation in the same wayv—the same 
very definite and perhaps rather drastic way—as has 
been done in Germany. In Germany, as Prof. Sadler 
shows in the valuable work on  ‘* Continuation 
Schools " edited by him, emplovers of labour are 
obliged to grant to all their employees under 
eighteen years of age attending continuation schools 
arranged by the Government or the local authority, che 
necessary time for school attendance as prescribed by 
the authority in question. .\ttendances at continua- 
tion schools can be made compulsory for male persons 
under eighteen years of age by the bye-law of a 
district or town council. Only in five States, repre- 
senting about one-forty-sixth of the population of the 
German Empire, is attendance at continuation 
schools wholly voluntary. 

Dealing with the main causes of unemployment 
and various proposed remedies, the recently published 
report of the Poor Law Commission provides useful 
guidance as to a desirable direction for future educa- 
tional enterprise. The development of continuation 
schools for boys who have left the elementary school 
and a modification of the prevailing type of curri- 
culum in primary schools are urged. The report con- 
demns emphatically the widespread evil of employing 
boys who have just left school in immediately re- 
munerative but uneducative occupations which lead 
nowhere and provide them with no special knowledge 
to ensure their employment later in life. The Com- 
missioners 


regard with favour the suggestions that boys should be 
kept at school until the age of fifteen instead of fourteen; 
that exemption below this age should be granted only for 
boys leaving to learn a skilled trade; and that there should 
be school supervision until sixteen, and replacing in school 
of boys not properly employed. 

Experience has shown that a long time may elapse 
before the recommendations of a Royal Commission 
are translated into Acts of Parliament, but, in view of 
the powers given to Scottish school boards by the 
recent Education Act for Scotland, it may be hoped 
that it will not be long before something is done to 
give the English boy from the elementary school an 
education and training in his teens which will ensure 
his becoming a skilled worker when manhood is 
reached. 

The Commissioners, we are glad to note, have not 
ignored the necessity for providing during the years 
of adolescence suitable technical instruction for the 
boys upon whose ability as skilled artisans our indus- 
trial efficiency as a nation will in the future depend. 
The report insists that 


There is urgent need of improved facilities for technical 
education after the present age for leaving school. With 
a view to the improvement of physique, a continuous system 
of physical drill should be instituted, which might be com- 
menced during school life, and be continued afterwards; 
and, in order to discourage boys from entering uneducative 
occupations which offer no prospect of permanent employ- 
ment, there should be established, in connection with the 
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Labour Exchange, a special organisation for giving boys, 
parents, teachers, and school managers information and 
guidance as to suitable occupations for children leaving 
school. 

We can imagine no more effective method of re- 
ducing in future years the ranks of the unemployed 
than that recommended in the report. The problem 
is first to educate the parents to forego the advantage 
of their boys’ immediate earnings—providing them 
with some solatium, if necessary—-and then to pro- 
vide the boy with suitable employment which will 
enable him to learn a trade, and to be a skilled worker 
in his manhood. Yo convert him into a competent 
artificer it is necessary ta see that the boy attends the 
technical sehovl during his apprenticeship, or corre- 
sponding years, for a certain number of hours which 
form part of his working day. 

But, as has been pointed out in these columns 
again and again, the full advantages of a scheme of 
technical instruction cannot be secured unless the 
bovs attending the classes of the technical institute 
have received an adequate and suitable education in 
the elementary school during the years up to fifteen. 
In the past, the type of curriculum and the general 
eharacter of the education have been unsuitable for 
boys who will later become manual workers. The 
Commissioners have recognised these facts, and they 
recommend the Board of Education earnestly to con- 
sider the necessity for re-modelling the practice and 
ideals of our elementary schools. To quote the 
report :— 

A considerable amount of evidence has been submitted 
to us to the effect that the present system of elementary 
education is not adapted to the wants of an industrial com- 
munity. There is a consensus of feeling, in which we 
ourselves concur, that the present education is too literary 
and diffise in its character, and should be more practical. 
It should be more combined than at present with manual 
training, It is not in the interests of the country to pro 
duce by our system of education a dislike of manual work 
and a taste for clerical and for intermittent work, when 
the vast majority of those so educated must maintain 
themselves by manual labour. If school training is to be 
an adaptation of the child to its future life and occupation, 
some revision of the present curriculum of public elementary 
schools seems necessary. 


Men of science will welcome this full and generous 
recognition of the claims of “ practical subjects to 
take a large part in the education of children who 
will later constitute our industrial community—a 
necessity which was urged in the report of the British 
Science Guild Committee, published in Nature of 
January 28 (p. 283). Manual work must be treated 
with respect, and every effort made to explode the 
prevalent fallacy that ill-paid and precarious clerical 
work is more ‘respectable’? than honest, skilled 
constructive labour. 

Since the publication of the report of the Commis- 
sion an influential and representative deputation has 
waited upon the Prime Minister on the subject of 
boy labour, and many of the considerations here 
passed in review were urged upon the Government. 
In replying, Mr. Asquith dealt in an illuminating 
and sympathetic manner with the years between 
leaving school and reaching manhood—the unbridged 
gap, as he called it. After endorsing to a large ex- 
tent the recommendations of the recent report, Mr. 
aAsquith dealt with some of the education difficulties. 
He said :— 


I think the most interesting and suggestive part of the 
discussion to which we have listened this afternoon has 
been upon the subject of the exemption, the raising of the 
age of exemption, and of enlarging the use, perhaps by 
compulsion, of continuation schools. 1 am entirely with 
you, I think, in the most advanced views that have been 
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offered to-day upon both these matters; but being com- 
pelled by the exigencies of the life 1 lead to deal with these 
matters in a practical spirit—in other words, to calculate 
the length, the breadth, and the weight of the obstacles 
which have to be encountered—the remedy is not quite so 
easy to discover and to apply us 10 the more sanguine 
among us it may, at first sight, appear. Fer instance, 
there is this question of raising the age of exemption. 
There vou are confronted with these discouraging figures 
from the Langashire operatives, where, upon a poll on the 
question of raising the half-time age to thirteen, barely 
34,000 voted in the uftirmative and no less than 150,000 
voted in the negative. 1] agree that a few years ago the 
figures would have been much more discouraging than 
they are now. But one hopes that with the advance ol 
information and the efforts of the enlightened leaders like 
my friend Mr. Shackleton there may be a considerable 
movement in a better direction. But it is obvious that al 
the moment it would be extremely difficult to apply by 
any statutory form of compulsion a measure whieh, so far 
as regards the great bull of the operatives are concerned, 
a Jarge majority are not prepared voluntarily and spon- 
taneously to aceept. That is a ease for what is called 
spade-work, which 1 hope may produce its results before 
long. When we come to the question of continuation 
schools, I think the prospect is more satisfactory and 
hopeful. We did something for Scottish education in the 
Seottish Act last year, and | hope it is not too sanguine 
a view to take if one expresses the hope that England will 
soon level itself up to the standard of Scotland in that 
matter. Again there is a difficulty. As one of the speakers 
pointed out, if the boys or the girls are kept hard at work 
in a monotonous way ut unintellectual occupations during 
a great many hours of the day, you cannot expect them 
to bring to the continuation school, or evening school, anv- 
thing like a fresh intelligence or that power of receptivity 
which is essential to the efficient working of such institu- 
tions. There comes in that question of the half-timer 
again. I cannot help thinking that if employers of labour 
would more generally take the eourse which Sir Albert 
Spicer has taken, and which Mr. Cadbury has taken, of 
making it a condition when they employ these young boys 
and girls in their works that they should spend one or two 
evenings in a continuation school, their regular hours of 
labour being so adjusted that it is not an excessive strain 
either upon their intellectual or physical capacity, we should 
find, if not a solution, the way of going very near to the 
solution of that part of the problem. 

A report upon the problem of education in relation 
to apprenticeship, especially as it concerns the 
children of London, is to be presented by the Higher 
Education Sub-committee of the London County 
Council Education Committee at a meeting to be held 
as we go to press. In this report the committee 
urges that, inasmuch as industrial training is a 
national and not a local question, technical institu- 
tions and technical scholarships should be supported 
to a much larger extent than at present out of funds 
provided by the National Exchequer. 

As remedies for what are pronounced defects in our 
educational methods, leading to waste of effort and 
the sacrifice of future prospects to immediate needs, 
the committee makes a number of proposals which 
are identical in principle with suggestions for 
an organised educational system contained in the 
report of the British Science Guild Education Com- 
mittee already published in these columns. The 
proposals put forward by the London County 
Council Committee may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) The age of compulsory attendance at elementary 
schools should be raised to fifteen. 

(2) Certain children should be transferred at the age of 
thirteen to trade or cralt schools. 

(3) The clementary-school curriculum should be made 
more practical by a considerable increase in the time 
devoted to various kinds of manual training. 

(4) Local education authorities should be empowered to 
compel employers to allow their apprentices and learners 
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the neeessary time during the day to attend classes, and 
to enforce such attendanee on the apprentices and learners. 

(5) At least half the working day should be spent in 
school. 

(o) All boys and girls not on the rolls of trade or 
secondary schools should be required to pass through a 
three years’ course of ‘' half-time ’’ instruction at con- 
tinuation sehiools. 


It is to be hoped that statesmen will not wait until 
a mandate is received from those who benefit by 
child-labour before attempting to make our educa- 
tional demands comparable with those of Scotland 
and Germany. Their duty is to safeguard the mental 
and physical welfare of the coming generation if 
our nation is to be kept in the van of progress. The 
continuation of the present system involves grave 
injustice to a not inconsiderable part of the child 
population of England, for the mental, moral, and 
physical training received during school life is soon 
lost after a boy drifts into one of the occupations 
of unskilled trades. As to further education, 
whether in day or evening continuation schools, 
or in secondary schools, there is much to be done 
before we can approach the conditions existing in 
Germany. While Germany is fast extending the 
age of compulsory attendance through the critical 
years of youth, in England and Wales not more 
than one in three of the children who leave the 
public elementary schools at thirteen or fourteen 
years of age receives any further systematic care as 
regards education of any kind. When our statesmen 
realise what a study in contrasts is afforded by the 
German and English systems of education, and what 
an inferior position we occupy, judged by any 
standard of educational measurement, they will per- 
haps do something to prevent the waste of body and 
mind which is a source of individual poverty and of 
national weakness. 


SVU (CUOINGIE, IRIUME, IR ICN olB oy, TofS, 


IR GEORGE KING, K.C.1.E., F.R.S., whose 

death at San Remo was announced in NATURE 

of February 18, was born at Peterhead on April 12, 

1840. He was educated at the Grammar School and 

the University, Aberdeen, graduating in medicine in 

1865. In the same year he entered the Indian Medical 
Service, and was posted to the Bengal Presidency. 

Soon after reaching India, King was detailed for 
military medical duty in Central India and Rajpu- 
tana, where his leisure was devoted to work of high 
quality as a field naturalist. From military duty he 
was transferred to act temporarily as superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens at Saharanpur, in Upper 
India; shortly thereafter he was induced to join the 
Indian Forest Service, and was placed in charge of 
the Kumaon forests. While so employed he was 
selected by the Secretary of State for India as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Thomas Anderson, whose death in 
October, 1870, had left vacant the superintendentship 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Calcutta and of 
Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal. 

When, in 1871, King assumed charge of the Cal- 
cutta gardens these were in the ruined condition to 
which they had been reduced by severe cyclones in 
1864 and again in 1867. They had practically to be 
renovated, and the charm and beauty for which thev 
are famed constitute an adequate memorial to King’s 
energy, patience, and skill as a landscape gardener. 
The prolonged task involved considerable expendi- 
ture, and the readiness with which the necessary 
funds were supplied bears witness to the traditional 
enlightenment of the Government of Bengal and to 
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the confidence which King’s organising 
inspired. 

The cinchona department was just passing beyond 
the experimental stage when King was given control. 
Natural causes render the cultivation of cinchona in 
northern India unprofitable to private enterprise. 
Notwithstanding this fact, King so administered the 
Government plantations and factory that the Govern- 
ment was able, without incurring pecuniary loss, to 
place the remedies against malaria whieh cinchona 
bark yields within the reach of the poorest peasant in 
India. 

The extent and gravity of King's administrative 
duties did not prevent him from prosecuting the 
botanical studies which made him one of the leading 
systematic botanists of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century; but with rare self-denial he forbore 
the publication of his results until the tasks of restor- 
ing the gardens and organising the plantations and 
factory under his charge had progressed so far as to 
justify his giving the time that was needed to the pre- 
paration of ordered statements. But the fact that his 
scientific attainments were on a level with his 
administrative powers could not remain concealed 
from those with whom he corresponded on botanical 
subjects, and in 1884 he was promoted to the degree 
af LL.D. by his own university, while in 1887 he was 
elected into the Royal Society. 

In the last-mentioned year the enlightened policy 
of the Government of Bengal enabled King to found 
the ‘* Annals ’’ of the Calcutta gardens, a series of 
sumptuous volumes in which he proceeded to enrich 
systematic study by providing monographs of diffi- 
cult and important genera like Ficus, Quercus, Cas- 
tanopsis, Artocarpus, Myristica, and families like 
Magnoliacee, .\nonacew, and Orchidacew. These 
contributions to natural knowledge are characterised 
by the accuracy, lucidity, and completeness which 
marked everything he did. But as regards the branch 
of botany of which he thus became so distinguished 
an exponent, King was influenced by the sense of 
duty that had so long delayed the publication of his 
results, Tlis personal predilections were towards 
problems other than systematic, and, as might be 
expected in one who had been a favourite pupil of 
the late Prof. Dickie, F.R.S., these were problems 
associated with cryptogamic studies. But King’s 
practical mind realised that, important and enticing 
as such studies are, the path of duty for him led else- 
where. The greatest immediate service he could 
render to the official and commercial interests of 
India lay in the provision of recognisable descriptions 
of hitherto unknown or imperfectly understood 
phanerogamic plants of economic importance, and 
espechilly, as his experience as a forest official had 
taught him, recognisable descriptions of trees, too 
frequently neglected by workers whose study of 
herbaceous plants and shrubs may leave nothing to 
be desired. To this task King devoted himself in the 
most single-minded fashion, and in furthering it he 


powers 


commenced in 1889 the publication of the results of a | 


sustained floristic study of the vegetation of the 
Malayan peninsula, issued from time to time in 
fascicles that were professedly intended to serve as 
precursors to a flora of that region, but are so admir- 
ably executed that they serve as an efficient substitute 
for such a work. In 1891, when the various botanical 
officers in India were linked together in one depart- 
ment, King became the first director of the Botanical 
Survey of India. 

During his Indian career King was able to render 
much additional service to the country and_ its 
Government. He was long a trusted member of the 
Senate, and served for a term on the syndicate of the 
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University of Calcutta. He was a member of the 
bvard of visitors of the Bengal Engineering College, 
an institution in which he took a warm and effective 
interest. He was an original member of the com- 
mittee of management of the Zoological Gardens at 
Caleutta, the site of which he found occupied by a 
collection of hovels, and converted into a singularly 
attractive place of public resort. He was for many 
years a trustee of the Indian Museum, and for a time 
was chairman of the trust. He was president of the 
central committee appointed by Government to in- 
vestigate the indigenous drugs of India, from its in- 
ception in 1894 until his retirement in 18g8_ after 
thirty-three vears of devoted service to the people and 
the Government of India. 

After his retirement King gave all his energies to 
the continuation of his ‘* Materials for a Flora of the 
Malayan Peninsula.’’ But his health, severely tried 
by his long residence in the East, became gradually 
more and more impaired, and he realised that he 
might never see the completion of the work 
he had allotted himself. His friend Mr. H. N. 
Ridley, F.R.S., director of the Botanic Gardens, 
Singapore, stepped into the breach and undertook the 
elaboration of the monocotyledonous families while 
Wing was engaged on the remainder of the dicoty- 
tedonous ones, and after 1902, when the thirteenth 
faserculus, completing the Calyciflore, was issued, 
another friend, Mr. J. S. Gamble, F.R.S., became 
associated with him in working out the Corolliflorz. 
Increasing infirmity gradually led to King taking less 
and less of an active share in the work, and the later 
families have been elaborated by Mr. Gamble alone. 

King’s skill as a landscape gardener led to the 
award of its Victoria medal by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Ilis services to humanity in connection 
with the manufacture and distribution of the alkaloids 
of cinchona bark were reeognised by honorary mem- 
bership of the Pharmaceutical Society, by the grade 
of ** Officier d‘Instruction publique,’ and by the gift 
of a ring of honour by H.1.M. Alexander III. of 
Russia. His invaluable contributions to natural 
knowledge brought him honorary association with a 
number nf learned societies, and the award of medals 
by the University of Upsala and the Linnean Society 
of london, while his administrative qualities were 
recognised, on the eve of his retirement, by the 
Government of India. 

King was keenly interested in art, in literature, and 
in many branches of science other than that in the 
promotion of which he took so active a part. With 
wide and accurate knowledge he combined a_ kindly 
sense of humour and a magnetic charm of manner 
which rendered intercourse with him a privilege never 
to be forgotten, and to his many friends his death 
leaves a blank that cannot be filled, 


NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Royal Society on Thursday, 
February 18, telegrams of congratulation on the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Charles Darwin were read from 
the University of Christiania, the University, Kharkoff, 
the Naturalists’ Students’ Association, Kharkoff, the 
Society of Naturalists, Kharkoff, the council of lecturers, 
Moscow Women’s University, and the Swedish Academy 
of Sciences, Stockholm. The president reported that 
tclegraphic acknowledgments and thanks had been trans- 
mitted to the senders on behalf of the Royal Society. 


M. H. Potnearé has been elected president of the French 
Bureau des Longitudes; M. Bigourdan becomes vice-presi- 
dent, and M. Deslandres sccretary. 
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Pror. W. M. Davis was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers ut the recent annual mecet- 
ing held in affiliation with the .\merican Association for 
the Advancement of Seicnce. 


Tue death is unnounced of Prof. Victor Egger, professor 
of philosophy and psychology at the Sorbonne, and dis- 
tinguished chiefly by his work in psyehology. We also 
Notice with regret the announcement of the death of Prof. 
Carroll D. Wright, professor of statistics and social 
economics at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., and 
distinguished among American statisticians and eccnomists. 


We notice with regret the announcement that Dr. D. J. 
Hamilton, formerly professor of pathology at Aberdeen 
University, died on February 19 at sixty years of age. 
Prof. llamilton was for several years demonstrator of 
pathology at Edinburgh University, and was appointed in 
1882 to the chair of pathology at Aberdeen University, 
which he resigned last year owing to ill-health. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes asking for information concern- 
ing *‘ arboreal tumours’ which ure to be observed attack- 
ing trees in certain damp, low-lying districts, and eventually 
leading to the destruction of the trees. A reference to 
Kew enables us to state that the subject is dealt with in 
the late Prof. H. Marshall Ward’s ‘* Diseases of Plants,”’ 
published in the Nature Series of Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. The matter is lucidly discussed in chapter xxiv. 
of this work ut pp. 222 et seq. 


We learn from the Times that a fresh attempt is being 
made to introduce the salmon into New Zealand. Similar 
attempts have been made previously on more than one 
occasion, but without success, which is the more remark- 
able as the acclimatisation of the trout was effected many 
Yeurs ago with the most satisfactory results, many of the 
New Zealand rivers being now well stocked, and the fish 
growing to a very large size. The difficulty seems to 
consist, not so much in getting the eggs to New Zealand 
in a healthy condition, as in preserving the young fish alter 
hatching. About a million oya have lately been dispatched 
from London under the direction of Mr. Luke Ayson, the 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries of New Zealand, and it is 
hoped that success will attend the new venture. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Geological Society of 
London was held on Friday, February 19, when the officers 
for the ensuing year were clected as follows :—President, 
Prof. W. J. Sollas, F.R.S.; vice-presidents, Mr. G. W. 
Lamplugh, F.R.S., Mr. H. W. Monckton, Dr. J. J. H. 
Teall, F.R.S., and Prof.: W. W. Watts, F.R.S.; secre- 
taries, Prof. E. J. Garwood and Dr. A. Smith Woodward, 
F.R.S.; foreign secretary, Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B., 
Pres.R.S.; treasurer, Dr. Aubrey Strahan, F.R.S. The 
medals and funds awarded, as announced in Nature of 
January 21 (p. 347), were then presented. The president 
delivercd his anniversary address, which dealt with time, 
considered in its relation to geological events, and to the 
development of the organic world. 


By the will of the late Dr. Francis Elgar, F.R.S., the 
sum of 16001. is left to the Institution of Naval Architects 
for the endowment of a scholarship to be awarded as the 
council may decide, bur the hope is expressed that the 
scholarship will be similar to that given by him during 
his life. After making other bequests, one-half of the 
residue (which will apparently amount to between 32,o000l. 
and 34,0001.) is eventually to be divided equally between 
the Institution of Naval Architects for the encouragement 
of the scienee and art of naval architecture, and the Uni- 
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versity of Glasgow, to be held upon trust for the further- 
ance of the objeets of the John Elder chair of naval archi- 
tecture in that University. 


At the annual general meeting of the Physical Society 
on January 12 the following officers and council were 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, Dr. C. Chree, 
T.R.S.; vie-presidents, those who have filled the office of 
president, together with Mr. W. Duddell, F.R.S., Prof. 
A. Schuster, F.R.S., Mr. S. Skinner, and Dr. W. Watson, 
F.R.S.; secretarics, Mr. W. R. Cooper and Dr. S. W. J. 
smith; foreign secretary, Prof. S. P. Thompson, F.R.S.; 
treasurer, Prof. H. L. Callendar, F.R.S.; librarian, Dr. 
W. Watson, F.R.S.; other members of council, Mr. A. 
Campbell, Dr. W. H. Eccles, Dr. A. Griffiths, Dr. J. A. 
Elarker, Prof..G. H- Lees, F-R.S., Mr. Ti. Mather, FR-S:, 
Dr. \. Russell, Prof. E. Rutherford, F.R.S., Mr. F. E. 
Smith, and Mr. R. S. Whipple. 


Tur Washington correspondent of the Times announces 
that the State Department is preparing invitations, which 
will be sent out as soon as possible, for an international 
world conference at The Hague next September to consider 
the conservation of natural resources. In making this 
announcement, President Roosevelt said that, even though 
no great and important immediate results were derived 
from the conference in the direetion of conservation, he 
hoped that all nations would be represented. The first 
immiediate result of the conference is expected to be a 
general inventory of the natural resources of the world. 
An effort will be made to ascertain how the world stands 
regarding such resources, with discussion on what has 
been done by different nations towards conservation, what 
is best to do, and what may be reasonably expected. 


MaterraL for a series of illustrated lectures on the 
results which have been obtained by recent discoveries in 
the prevention or treatment of disease has been prepared 
by the Research Defence Society. A number of lantern- 
slides illustrative of progress and discovery in respect of 
malaria, yellow fever, sleeping sickness, Malta fever, 
diphtheria, &c., have been made, and the slides are accom- 
panied by full descriptive catalogues, with notes and refer- 
ences, and a print of each slide, for the use of lecturers. 
The society is willing to lend these materials for lectures 
to accredited persons who are in sympathy with the excel- 
lent object of disseminating sound and trustworthy in- 
formation on the aims and achievements of researeh in 
medicine and physiology. In certain cases the society is 
prepared to send a lceturer, and at all times will lend 
every assistance to ensure the success of a lecture to a 
good audience. Communications and inquiries on this 
subject should be addressed to Mr. Stephen Paget, hon. 
SCC OM Man Gym otncet,n NV. 


AN interesting gathering of the Leeds Naturalists’ Club 
was held on February 15 to celebrate the Darwin centenary. 
Mr. Harold Wager, F.R.S., delivered an address on 
Charles Darwin, in which he reviewed the life of the great 
naturalist, the unselfishness of both Darwin and Wallace 
in respect of their simultaneous discovery, the development 
of the hypotheses by Darwin himsclf and by Haeckel, 
Weismann, and Mendel. There was an interesting exhibit 
by the president of the club (Mr. W. Denison Roebuck) 
in the form of a lithographic facsimile of the illuminated 
address which a deputation, representing the naturalists 
of Yorkshire, headed by the late Prof. W. C. Williamson, 


F.R.S., presented to Darwin in November, 1880, in 
celebration of the coming of age of the ‘‘ Origin of 
Species,’ and the autograph letter in which Darwin 
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acknowledged the compliment. Subsequently a resolution 
was adopted congratulating Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
'‘O.M., on the completion last year of fifty years from the 
simultaneous publication by the Linnean Soeiety of the 
papers by Darwin and himself, in which the influence of 
variation and natural selection in the development of species 
was described. 


Ix Nature of January 28 reference was made to the 
earthquake which was recorded by seismographs in India, 
Europe, and South Africa on January 23. Its origin was 
provisionally placed in western central Asia, but now proves 
to have been further south, in the Luristan district of 
Persia, about two days’ journey from Burujird, where fifty 
villages are said to have suffered and 5000 lives to have 
been lost. This earthquake illustrates the difficulty whieh 
sometimes arises in fixing an origin from distant records ; 
the European and Indian reeords gave a locus in the form 
of a band running about north-north-eastwards through the 
country east of the Caspian Sea, but did not permit of 
fixing it more elosely. The Cape of Good Hope record 
should have supplied the data for doing this, as the observa- 
tory lies almost on the continuation of this locus, but that 
the earthquake, being no greater than that of Messina, the 
first tremors failed to impress themselves on the seismo- 
graph; this loss of the commencement of the disturbance 
made it impossible to determine the exact situation of the 
origin, and suggested that it was not, as has actually 
proved to be the case, at the nearest end of the strip of 
country indicated by the Indian and European records. 


Tue Nineteenth Century for February contains a paper 
by Dr. C. Davison on the Messina earthquake, illustrated 
by two sketch-maps, one showing the principal isoseismal 
lines of the earthquake, the other the seismic zones of 
southern Calabria, as delineated by Dr. M. Baratta, The 
places that were partly or entirely destroyed lie within 
three nearly cireular curves, the most important including 
Messina, Reggio, and Pellaro, and having its centre 
beneath the Straits of Messina, the others in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Palmi and Monteleone respectively. The 
total area of these curves is estimated at about 500 square 
miles, and the disturbed area, ineluding the portion covered 
by the sea, at about 150,000 square miles. The recent 
earthquake, like those of 1783 and 1905, was thus poly- 
centric. In 1905, as in 1908, the different centres (namely, 
those near Palmi, Montelcone, Nicastro, Cosenza, and 
Bisignano) were in action simultaneously, or nearly so. 
[n 1783 they came into action successively, the first great 
shock taking place in the Palmi zone, the second in that 
of Scylla, the third in the Monteleone zone, the fourth, as 
recently, in the Messina zone, the fifth in the Monteleone 
zone, and the sixth in the Girifalco zone. In other earth- 
quakes single centres appear to have been in action, the 
Palmi zone in 1894, the Monteleone zone in 1659, the 
Nieastro zone in 1638, the Cosenza zone in 1854, and the 
Bisignano zone in 1836. Thus there appear to be several 
more or less detached centres of maximum disturbance, 
though their simultancous activity in 1905 and 1908 in- 
‘dicates that there must be some decp-seated connection 
between them. 


SEVERAL reports of scientific interest were referred to in 
‘the report of the council of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, presented at the annual general meeting on 
Friday, February 19. Since October, 1907, an investiga- 
tion for the Alloys Research Committee has been in pro- 
gress in the metallurgical department of the National 
Physical Laboratory on the ternary alloys of copper- 
aluminium, and a report dealing with copper-aluminium- 
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manganese is expected shortly. The results of the pro- 
longed sea-water corrosion tests, whieh have been carried 
on at Portsmouth Dockyard on the specimens of ecopper- 
aluminium alloys, referred to in the eighth report, will 
be published with the next report of the committee. The 
researeh in connection with gas-tightness and steam-tight- 
ness of metul castings is being continued at the University 
of Manchester. The three new subjeets selected for in- 
vestigation in accordance with the vote of the members, 
referred to in the last annual report, have received atten- 
tion during the year. A comprehensive report upon the 
transfer of heat across metallic surfaces in eontaet with 
water and with gases will shortly be brought before the 
institution for reading and discussion. Reports are also 
being prepared upon the features of refrigerating 
machinery in which further investigation is needed, and 
the action of steam passing through nozzles and steam 
turbines. 


We have received a newspaper cutting containing the 
report of the Port Elizabeth Museum for 1908, from which 
we learn that great efforts are being made by the president 
to develop that institution, especially from the point of 
view of loeal education. These endeavours are, however, 
considerably hampered by lack of sufficient financial re- 
snurees. Several important additions were made to the 
collections during the year. The number of visitors who 
passed the turnstiles was considerably less than in 1907, 


Ix the February number of Naturen Dr. L, Stejneger 
udduces further evidence in favour of the theory of the 
existence, at a comparatively recent date, of a land-bridge 
between Scotland and Seandinavia. ‘This evidence is 
mainly based on the distribution of the species, or races, of 
eharr (Salvelinus), which is illustrated by a map. 
Salvelinus alpinus is considered to be common to western 
Scandinavia and Scotland, while in eastern Scandinavia we 
have the typical S. salvelinus of the Alps. Iceland is the 
home of S. nivalis, while further north occur S. insularis 
and S. stagnalis. Lapland is the home of an intermediate 
forth known as S._ salvelino-stagnalis, while another 
annectant type, S, alpino-stagnalis, oceurs in Greenland. 


Havixc completed the investigation of the degenerate 
eves of the Australian marsupial mole (Notoryetes), Miss 
G. Sweet has directed her attention to those of the African 
golden moles (Chrysochloris), the results of this later study 
being published in vol. liii., part ii., of the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science. 1n the Chrysochloridz 
the eye has sunk only into the dermis, where it is sur- 
rounded by the hair-roots; but-the eye-muscles have dis- 
appeared, as has the vitreous humour, while the lens and 
iris are very degenerate. The optic nerve is retained in 
some instances and lost in others, Despite its compara- 
tively superficial position, the eye is not visible externally ; 
the loss of the eve-museles is an unusmal feature. That 
the eye, even were the cleft at the proper angle for 
admitting light-rays, is quite useless for vision is certain, 
and it is improbable that it is capable of detecting even 
degrees of lignt. 


Great interest attaches to a paper by Mr. G. R. Wieland 
in the February number of the American Journal of Sctence 
on the structure of the Cretaceous marine turtles of the 
Protostegide, since the facts therein adduced go a long 
way, at any rate in the author’s opinion, to solve the 
problem of the relationship of the leathery turtle (Dermo- 
ehelys) to ordinary turtles (Chelone), These turtles, as 
represented by Protostega and Archelon, attained gigantic 
dimensions, and, in accordance with the needs of a pelagic 
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existence, lightened the carapace by a great reduction in 
the size of the costal plates, which are more aborted in the 
type-genus than in the modern Chelonc, thus leaving very 
large intercostal vacuitics. The reduction is carried to a 
still greater degree in .\rchelon, the absorption process being 
also extended to the neural bones, many of which, so far 
as can be secn, appear to be reduced to thin films. Upon 
the neurals in this genus are, however, superimposed a 
serics of digitate epineuraf dermal bones, which correspond 
to the nenral keel of Dermochelys, and discharge the 
function of the aborted neurals. It is added that in fife 
Archelon must have possessed a leathery hide, with a 
system of keels similar to those of the leathery turtle. In 
conclusion, the author observes “ that of the two camps 
which have attacked the difficult and highly attractive 
problem of the origin of Dermochelys, those favouring the 
view of a close relationship to ordinary turtles and a com- 
paratively recent origin have rather the best of the argu- 
ment.”? It seems, in fact, that Dermochelys and its allics, 
having become fcss pelagic in habits than ordinary turtles, 
found the reduction in the bony framework of their carapace 
a disadvantage, and they accordingly developed a secondary 
structure of overlying dermal bones to take the place of 
the proper carapace, which then underwent a still further 
reduction, and finally vanished. 


Tue January number of the Psychological Review 
(Baltimore) contains a further contribution to the study 
of galvanometric deflections which they ascribe to psycho- 
logical processes in man. This branch of work, which 
was started by Dr. Yetersen, has fed the authors to 
the conclusion that active emotional processes in man 
bring about electromotive forces, and consequent galvano- 
metric deficctions. These results have been the sub- 
ject of somewhat sensational articles in the lay Press, but 
it is wise at present to withhold judgment on their inter- 
pretation. Voluntary muscular movements, secretion of 
the glands in the skin and other parts, the cardiac activity, 
and the action of other internal organs are all accompanied 
with clectrical changes, and. although the authors claim 
to have eliminated currents duc to these causes, we do not 
think that physiologists accustomed to the study of electro- 
physiology by the use of the galvanometer or electrometer 
will be convinced that such is the case. The very erratic 
galvanometric movements described are just what we would 
anticipate in the bewildering intermixture of physiological 
activities which the intact human body presents. To con- 
clude that they are produced in the anatomical correlate 
of various psychical phenomena is, to say the least of it, 
extremely premature. 


Fottowinc upon a study of the genus Pentstemon in 
the Western States, Dr. L. Krautter has compiled a list, 
with diagnoses, of American specics, that is published as 
vol. iii., No. 2, of the Contributions from the Botanical 
Laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
arrangement of the sections as drawn up by Asa Gray has 
been followed, but whereas Gray’s fast contribution recog- 
nised eighty species, the present collation includes nearly 
a hundred and fifty species. 


WHILE afforestation is providing a topic of general dis- 
cussion, it is opportune to refer to the Chopwell Woods, 
an area of 930 acres near Newcastle, that was made over 
by the Commissioners of Woods in 1904 to Armstrong 
College. The working plan, by Mr. J. F. Annand, is 
briefly noted in the Transactions of the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society (vol. xxii., part i.). The soil varies 
from stiff clay through loams to sand and pebbly gravels ; 
the old plantations, chicfly of oak, larch, or Scots pinc, are 
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none of them productive. It is proposed now to grow 
various coniferous trecs. Larch will be planted on the 
best-drained loamy soil, Scots pine on the poorest, and 
spruce will be tricd on moist soil. Corsican pine, Sitka 
spruce, and Douglas fir will also receive a trial. 


A BOOK on trees and shrubs, native or introduced, to be 
published in sixteen parts, at the price of one shilling the 
part, is announced by Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. The 
main object of the book is to provide descriptions for 
identifications of the plants, while short details regarding 
cultivation and origin have been given. Beginning with 
the Ranunculaceze, the genera Clematis, Magnolia, and 
Calycanthus are treated in the first part. The authors, 
Messrs. C. S. Cooper and W. P. Westell, have perforce: 
limited the species of Clematis to three, but ten of the 
Magnolias are described. The general plan is well con- 
ceived, and the text bears evidence of careful compilation, 
but 2 striking omission occurs in the absence of the names 
of the authorities for the specific binomials. The black- 
and-white artistl drawings by Mr. C. F. Newall are 
chiefly intended for diagnostic purposes, and sixteen 
coloured illustrations will serve to delineate general habit. 


CoLoxeL PEASE, Inspector-General of the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department, in the October (1908) number of 
the Agricultural Journal of India, records a discovery of 
much importance to poultry fanciers in the East. No more 
fatal disease than that hitherto known as ‘‘ fowl cholera *” 
is found in India. Quite accidentally, Conductor Dare at 
Mian Mir, while studying the surra disease in camels, 
ascertained by the use of the microscope that the death of 
some ducks from ‘‘ cholera ’’ was really due to a specific 
organism of the Spirocheetes type. It is spread by the 
agency of the Argas persicus, or common fowl-tick, which 
it is difficult to destroy. The best method of dealing with 
it is to burn the old roosts and nests; but scraping the 
walls of the fowl-houses, painting them with hot coal tar, 
and brushing the feathers of the birds with paraffin have 
been found efficacious. Now that the disease has been 
traced to this parasite, a suitable form of treatment will 
doubtless soon be discovered. 


Tue Weather Burean of the Philippine Islands has issued 
an advance chart showing the approximate tracks of four 
typhoons that crossed the archipelago from September 23 
to October 13, 1908. The first and fourth of these were 
remarkable for the terrific violence of the winds; the 
latter, also, for the great floods which swept the Cagayan 
Valley during the passage of the cyclonic centre. These 
typhoons will be discussed, in due course, in the bulletins 
for the respective months; the last number received is for 
February, 1908, and contains a catalogue of Philippine 
earthquakes for February, 1890-1907. The Manila 
Observatory, like those of Hong Kong and Zikawei, has 
published a typhoon-warning code; it is intended prin- 
cipally to lighten the burden generously borne by several 
telegraphic companies by the free transmission of reports 
between the chief meteorological services in the Far East. 


To the Proceedings of the Rhodesia Scientific Associa- 
tion, vol. vii., part it., Messrs. F. White and E. C. Chubb 
contribute a paper on a cave containing fossilised bones, 
worked pieces of bone, stone-implements, and quartzite 
pebbles. The cave is situated in a smalf hill of zinc and 
lead ores in north-western Rhodesia, and an account of 
its contents was given in the Geological Magazine for 
October, 1907. With the exception of a humerus and tibia 
of a rhinoceros, all the mammalian bones specifically 
identified are referred to existing forms. The rhinoceros 
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‘bones are, however, considered to indicate an animal of 
slighter build than either of the living species, and are 
therefore regarded as belonging to an extinct form, for 
which the name Diceros whitei is suggested. 

Tue Austrian Mcteorological Office has issued, as part ii. 
of the ‘‘ Climatology of Austria,’ a discussion of the 
observations at Trieste for the sixty years 1841-1900, by 
Mr. E. Mazelle, director of the maritime observatory at 
that place. In addition to its importance as a contribu- 
tion to climatology, the discussion of this long series is 
intended to serve as a basis for the ‘‘ reduction "’ of mean 
values in neighbouring localities for shorter periods to one 
of similar length. The tables contain, inter alia, mean and 
extreme values for yearly, five-yearly, and  ten-yearly 
periods. The mean annual temperature of Trieste for thr: 
sixty years was 57°-4; July, 75°-6; January, 4o°r. The 
absolute maximum for thirty-two years (1869-1900) was 
99°:5 (July, 1873); the minimum, 14°-o (February, 1870); 
but in January, 1907, a reading of 9°-o0 was recorded. The 
annual rainfall is approximately 43 inches; the wettest 
month is October, and the driest February; rain falls on 
an average on 10g days in the year. 

Tne past week was exceptionally fine and dry over the 
whole of Great Britain, and the weather was practically 
rainless in all parts of England. The aggregate measure- 
ment of rain for February is likely to prove very much 
belnw the average over the entire area of the British Isles. 
At Greenwich the rainfall to February 24 was 0.32 inch. 
In February, 1891, the total measurement of rain at 
Greenwich was 0-04 inch, so that the present month is far 
from establishing a record in this respect. The duration 
of bright sunshine was everywhere large, and in England 
the weather was exceptionally brilliant. For the five days 
from February 18-22 inclusive, the sun shone for forty- 
two hours at Greenwich, where the average duration for 
the month is fifty-seven hours. Sharp frosts have occurred 
at night over England. At Greenwich the exposed thermo- 
meter on the grass fell below 20° on each night during 
the last week, and on three nights it fell to 11°. Frost 
also occurred each night in the shade, and on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, February 23, the thermometer in the 
screen fell to 19°, which is lower than any reading so 
late in February during the last sixtv years. The dav 
temperatures have been fairly high for the time of year, 
due to the bright weather, and on the four consecutive 
days from February 19-22 the thermometer in the sun’s 
rays exceeded go°, and on Monday, February 22, it rose 
ta 97°. The fine and dry spell of weather over England 
was due to the prevalence of anticyclonic conditions, a 
region of high barometer readings being situated over the 
United Kingdom. 

Natura science and the healing art formed the subject 
of Prof. Tsechirch’s rectorial address at the anniversary 
festival in the University of Bern in November last 
(“ Naturforschung und Heilkunde,’’ by Prof. A. Tschirch. 
Pp. 30. Leipzig: C. II. Tauchnitz, 1909. Price 1 mark). 
This ancient seat of learning can boast many great names 
in the past, and the new rector was able to point to Haller, 
among others, who recognised the importance of natural 
science in the progress of medicine. Growth in the know- 
ledge of science has been accompanied by an increase in 
the means the physician and surgeon possess in grappling 
with disease. Chemistry is no longer a mere handmaid 
of medicine, though biochemistry may be regarded as 
one of the most important factors in the future progress of 
medicine. The subject is throughout treated in a philo- 
sophical manner, and the address will well bear careful 
perusal. 
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ACCORDING to a note in the January number of the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, the Forest Service at 
Washington is watching with interest the substitution of 
cement for wood as a building material. While the 
demand for timber has remained almost stationary, the 
production of cement has increased in the last five years 
from 25 to 50 million barrels. 


Le Radium for January contains a table of radio-active 
constants compiled by eleven well-known workers in the 
field of radio-activity. The constants tabulated for each 
substance are :—the atomic weight, the time constant, the 
half-decay time, the mean life, the nature of the radiation, 
the mean path in air of the emitted e« rays, the thickness 
of aluminium which will stop those rays, and the thick- 
ness necessary to reduce the 6 and y rays to half intensity. 
The table will be very useful, not only as a record of 
what is already known, but as an indication of the lacune 
which remain to be filled. 


THE report of the International Committee on Atomic 
Weights for 1909 contains a discussion of researches deal- 
ing with the atoniic weights of hydrogen, chlorine, sulphur, 
lead, cadmium, tellurium, rhodium, palladium, europium, 
erbium, ytterbium, columbium, and radium. The changes 
proposed are :—chlorine, from 35-45 to 35-46; sulphur, 
32:06 to 32:07; lead, from 206-9 to 207-1; tellurium, 127-6 
to 127-5; palladium, from 106-5 to 106-7; columbium, from 
94 to 93-5; radium, from 225 to 226-4. A general revision 
of the whole table of atomic weights has been made on the 
basis of the following fundamental data:—when O=16, 
H=1.008, C=12-000, N=14-007, Cl=35-460, Br=79-916, 
Ag=107-880, K= 39-095, S=32:070. The changes intro- 
duced by this rc-calculation are small and comparatively 
unimportant. 


Sixce the time of Prout, the calculation of the atomic 
weights of the elements by means of a formula has been 
a favourite speculation. Some of the earlier attempts were 
considered satisfactory by their proposers if the calculated 
and experimental values agreed within a unit or two, and 
were, moreover, usually based on an empirical formula. 
Two recent attempts in this direction (A. L. Bernouilli, 
“An Atomic-weight Formula on the Basis of the Law 
of Mass Action and Avogadro’s Law,’ Zeitschrift fir 
physikalische Chemie, January 26, and A. C. G. 
Egerton, ‘‘ The Divergence of the Atomic Weights of the 
Lighter Elements from Whole Numbers,”’ read before the 
Chemical Society on February 4) fall in a different cate- 
gory. The formula are proposed on a definite physical 
basis, and the values for the atomic weights deduced are 
very close to the best experimental numbers. 


Tue elastic breakdown of materials submitted to coim- 
pound stresses forms the subject of articles in Engineering 
of February 5 and 12, contributed by Mr. L. B. Turner. 
‘The author discusses the various theories and investigations 
which have been advanced for ductile materials, the three 
principal being Rankine’s, based on breakdown taking 
place when a certain maximum tension occurs; Euler’s, 
based on a certain maximum stretch being obtained; and 
Guest's, based on occurrence of a certain maximum shear- 
ing stress. Of these, the first two will not bear the test 
of experimental investigation; the latter was first 
enunciated by Guest in the Philosophical Magazine, 1900, 
and was supported by a large number of his experimental 
results. Mr. Turner has repeated some of Guest’s experi- 
ments, using weldless steel tubes, which were all annealed 
under similar conditions in an electric furnace. Nineteen 
results for combined pull and torque are given, of which 
two may be disregarded as being abnormal. The remain- 
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ing seventeen results show a mean difference of 485 Ib. 
per square inch in the maxinium shearing stress at break- 
down, giving a discrcpancy of 3 per cent. only. By 
calculation from the results of these tests, it is shown that 
the maximum tension hypothesis is wrong by 50 per cent., 
and the stretch hypothesis by 35 per cent., taking Poisson's 
ratio as 0-3. Mr. Turner’s experiments may thercfore he 
regarded as giving strong support to Guest’s theory. The 
author proposes to investigate stress of three dimensions, 
and also to find how far the results obtained for static 
stress may be applied to the case of stress the magnitude 
of which is subject to constant variation. 


Tne twentieth annual issue—that for 1909—of 
* Pablie Schools Vear-book and Preparatory Schools Year- 
hook ’’ is now available. Among new features character- 
ising the present volume may be mentioned articles on the 
universities, giving full details of universities other than 
Oxford and Cambridge ; additional information on qualify- 
ing for the Scots Bar and the profession of Writer to 
the Signet; an article dealing with chemistry as a_pro- 
fession; and a list of lecturers who attend public and 
preparatory schools. To parents and others selecting 
cither a school or a profession for their boys this enter- 
prising annual should prove invaluable; it is published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., and its price 
is 35. Od. net. 


the 


Coes DON ONT Ge ee Oa NEN. 
ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN MARCH :— 


Mareh 1. 11h. 32m. Neptune in coninnction with the Moon 
(Nep une 2° 37’ S.). 
12h, 37m. Vartable star A’gnl at minimum, 
2th. 50m, Jupiter in conjunction with the Moon 


4 

5 ae 
(Jupiter 3° 42’ S.) 

7. oh. 26m. Variable star Algo) at minimum. 

6. 


1 gh. 3m. Mars in conjinction with the Moon (Vars 
1° 26’ N.). 

» Igh som, Uranus in conjunction with the Moon 
(Uianis2* 4 No)! 

20, 13h.om. Venus in conjunction with the Moon 
(Venus 3° 52° N.). 

21. 23h. 46m. Saturn in conjunction with the Moon 
(Saturn 2° qi’ N_). 

26. Sh. 54m. Mais and Uranus in conjunction (Mars 
Owlon Ss): 

27. Ith. $m. Algol at minimum. 

28. 17h. 361m. Neptune in conjunction with the Moon 


(N. p une 2° 51’ S.). : 
30... Sh. gom. Red spot central on disc of Jupiter. 

A BrittiantT METEOR AND ITS ‘FRain.—A brilliant meteor 
Was scen over a large part of the south of England about 
7-30 on Monday evening, February 22. A luminous cloud 
or streak was visible for a Jong time after the metcor 
itself had disappeared. The Rev. F. J. Jervis-Smith, 
F.R.S., writing from Battramsley House, near Lyming- 
ton (long. 1° 32’ W., Jat. 50° 48’ N.), says :—‘ At 7.30 p.m. 
on February 22 my attention was directed by my gardener 
to a luminous streak or band left by a meteor, which he 
had seen about twenty minutes before while cycling near 
Brockenhurst. The streak was not straight, but slightly 
curved, first towards the north, then to the south, then 
again to the north, then, turning through about 110° to 
its mean path, towards the south, it was lost to sight. 
The streak passed through e Ursz Majoris and y Cassio- 
pene. The streak was clearly visible up to S p.m. The 
width of the luminous band covered, roughly, one-eighth 
of the distance between 8 and ¢ Ursze Majoris. The 
gardener described the luminous head of the meteor as 
heing like the head and shoulders of a whale in shape. 
While I watched the streak a small meteor crossed the 
heavens, starting near Polaris, the path being south to 
north.” 

Miss 


Annie L. Waud, Farnham, 
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observing at 


observed the luminous appearance at 7.50 p.m. ‘ It was 
then in Eridanus, and was a glowing streak of light, with 
two short branches or tails; the streak rapidly moved 
towards the north-west, the tails growing longer, the 
upper one gradually spreading through Orion, first through 
Rigel and then through the belt, finally stretching far 
beyond and above that constellation. The mass grew 
fainter as it sank at $.30 p.m. towards the west, but .the 
upper tail, which was now forked, was distinct until 


Dr. T. K. Rose saw this Juminous train between Orion 
and the horizon, at Northwood, ‘‘ fram about 7.45 to 
between g and 10 o'clock, when it was lost in mist near 
the horizon. It was faint, and could not have been seen 
but for the brilliance of the night.’’ The apparent shape 
of the luminous mass changed greatly during this interval, 
but no nucleus was scen by Dr. Rose at any time. With 
un opera-glass stars could be seen through the cloud. 


QUANTITATIVE MEASURES OF THE WATER-VAPOUR IN THE 
Martian ATMOSPHERE.—From measures of the relative 
intensities of the a, water-vapour, band in the spectra of 
Mars and the moon recently obtained by Mr. Slipher at the 
Lowell Observatory, Prof. Very has derived quantitative 
results showing the probable ratio between the amount of 
water-vapour in the Martian atmosphere and the amount 
of water-vapour in the Flagstaff atmosphere at the time 
the spectrograms were taken. 

The measurements were made with a spectral-band 
camparator ’”’ devised by Prof. Very, the narrower com- 
ponent of the a band, A 7160-7200, being measured in 
every case; the relative intensity of the C band was also 
measured, on each set of spectra, as a check. 

The readings given by the comparator were found to be 
very consistent, but were merely conventional. Reducing 
these measures so that they represent absolute intensities, 
Prof. Very finds that the a band in the spectrum of Mars 
is about 4.5 times as strong as in the lunar spectrum, and 
a further reduction brings out the fact that at the time 
of exposure the Martian atmosphere must have held in 
suspension about 1-75 times as much water-vapour as 
existed in the earth's atmosphere above Flagstaff. 

Finally, Prof. Very arrives at the conclusion that whilst 
the atmosphere above Flagstaff containcd sufficient pre- 
cipitable water to give an average layer of about 8 mm. 
in depth, the average layer of precipitable water on Mars 
was about 14 mm.: the mean value for the earth would 
probahlvy be three or four times as great (Lowell Observya- 
tory Bulletin, No. 36). 


ABsOR?PTION OF LicuT 1x SpacE.—In a paper appearing 
in No. 1, vol. xxix., of the Astrophysical Journal (p. 46, 
January), Prof. Kapteyn discusses one or two phenomena 
whieh point to the absorption of star-light during its passage 
through interstellar space. 

That the stars appear gradually to thin out as we recede 
farther and farther from the solar system is a priort 
evidence that some such absorption exists, otherwise we 
must assign to the sun a unique position in the universe, 
that is, the place of maximum density. 

In a previous discussion Prof. Kapteyn found a_pro- 
visional value for the absorption amounting to 0-016 of a 
magnitude for the distance of thirty-three light-years, as 
an average for the whole of the sky. Recently obtained 
results of spectral classification, from Harvard, permitted 
him to make another attack on the problem by investigating 
the probable average distances of Miss Maury's two classes 
of stars of which a Bootis and a Cassiopeia are typical. 
The spectra of the former of these two classes exhibit less 
general absorption than do those of the latter, and from 
an analysis of the proper motions given in Newcomb’s 
“ Fundamental Catalogue ’’ Prof. Kapteyn finds that, as a 
rule, the proper motions in the a Bodtis division greatly 
exceed those in the a Cassiopeia division. This is evidence 
that they are, as a class, nearer to us, and would, there- 
fare, exhibit less general absorption, if it were due to an 
ahsorbing medium, than would the @ Cassiopeiz stars. 
Thus the present investigation strengthens the probability 
of the existence of such an absarbing medium. 


ce 


Tue Oreit oF @ Agtits.—From radial-velocity observa- 


first , tions made at the \flegheny Observatory during 1907, Mr. 
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Baker has derived new elements for the orbit of @ Aquil, 
which he gives and discusses in No. 7, vol. i., of the 
Publications of the Allegheny Observatory. These elements 
show the eccentricity of the orbit to be 0-685+0-011, and 
the period of the binary to be 17-117+0-0042 days. From 
observations made in 1901-2, M. Deslandres found a period 
of 16-7 days, and Mr. Baker ascribes the difference to an 
actual change of the period; the 
eccentricity is also probably variable. 


TIGUE JILIN (ONE JENS 
is playing no 


IORUEIES 

N R. PICKERING 

new part when, in the recently 
issued report of the Woburn Fruit 
Farm, he appears as the demolisher 
of cherished convictions concerning so 
fundamental and practical a matter as 
tree planting. It Is an article of faith 
among fruit-growers that [fruit trees 
must be planted in a certain special 
wav if success is to be obtained. The 
soil is properly prepared, a large hale 
is made, wide, but not deep, the roots 
are carefully spread out in all dirce- 
tions and arranged near the surface, 
with a slight upward bearing at the 
ends. The soil is filled in with many 
precautions. Small quantities of the 
finer soil are first worked in among 
the roots, hollow places caused by 
archings in the stouter roots are filled 
up, and then the rest of the soil is 
put in, trodden carefully down, and the whole left to the | 
compacting influence of the rain. The tree is supported 
by stakes until it is sufficiently firmly established. 

All this, according to the report before us, is precisely 
wrong; it is all exactly the opposite of what it should be. 
The proper way to plant a tree is to make a small hole, 
to double the roots up anyhow and stick the tree in, throw 
in the soil, and ram it down as hard as if one were fixing 
a gate-post. The experiments seem convincing enough. 


Rammed. 


Not ammed. 


Fic. 1.—Gascoyne 


They have been made at Woburn, Harpenden, Bedford, 
various places in Cambridgeshire, and in Devonshire ; 
59 per cent. of the sets showed in favour of ramming, 
27 per cent. showed no difference (f.e. all the elaborate 
detail of the ordinary way of planting was simply a waste 
f time), and only 14 per cent. were against ramming. It | 
th report of the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, by the Duke of 
K.G., F.R.S., and Spencer U. Pickering, P.R.S. { 
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Not rammed, 


makes no difference by what criterion the trees are judged ; 
planting in this new way gives better results than plant- 
ing in the orthodox fashion. 

When a new fact is established by scientific experiment 
that no longer fits in with the old practical formula which 
has hitherto sufficed to cover all cases, there is invariably 
a ery raised about the antagonism of theory (or science) 


Ram ned. 
Fic. 2.—Marie Lo aise. 


and practice. This has duly happened in the present case. 
But no practical man has been able to give any reason for 
the faith that is in him beyond the fact that it is sanctioned 
by established custom; these appear to be the first serious 
cxperiments on the subject, and they do not seem to be 
vitiated by any constant error. Examination of the trers 
shows that ramming has led to a copious development 
of fibrous roots; the photographs here reproduced give an 


idea, though not an adequate one, of this effect. Direct 
experiments showed that the fibrous 
and small roots produced in the 


nursery before lifting play no great 
part as roots during the subsequent 
life of the tree; the important point 
is to induce fresh root formation, 
and ramming does this more rapidly 
than the orthodox method of plant- 
ing. No harm was done, and some- 
times even good resulted, when the 
ald roots were deliberately damaged 
before planting. ; 

lt is to be hoped that these ex- 
periments may be continued on fruit 
soils uf various types. Both the 
Harpenden and Ridgemont soils are 
heavier than the typical fruit soils 
of Kent; It would be interesting to 
see how ramming works on the 
hrick earths, Yhanct and Lower 
Greensand formations, where so much 
of our fruit is grown. 

The reports issued from the 
Woburn Fruit Farm are always 
interesting, because they deal with 
fundamental problems of universal 
importance, and not merely with 
local matters. No fruit-grower could 
afford to make experiments himself on anything like 
the scale on which they are carried out at Woburn; and 
fruit-growers everywhere are under an obligation to the 
Duke of Bedford and Mr. Pickering for investigating 
their problems for them and publishing the results In so 
accessible a form. 


E. J. Russet. 
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J? may now be said that the metric system of weights 

and measures is preferred by every Government in 
the world outside the British Empire, and that in this 
advance there has been no retreat. 

Its opponents say that though foreign Governments may 
prefer the reform, it is fairly practised only in a few 
countries. The truth about this alleged discrepaney 
between law and popular usage is to be found in two 
parliamentary papers (Cd. 258 of 1900 and Cd. 435 of 
1901), also partly in the records (Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 
1907) of the last International Metric Conference, where 
England had two representatives. 

Let us consider, first, the nations whieh have made least 
progress. The United States of America have not gone 
far—far enough, nevertheless, to decide their future, for 
there is no record of a reverse either in publie opinion or 
practice, except, perhaps, in Turkey, where the Govern- 
ment applied violent coereion to an ignorant populace. 
Many public Acts of the United States show that their 
method of progress is to accustom, first their officers and 
then the public, to the new system before applying it to 
commerce. <Accordingly, it has been introduced with great 
case and suecess into the medical services of the army, navy 
and public health. There was no trouble, even in the 
difficulties of war with Spain, when eivilian physicians, 
accustomed only to the old system, were enrolled for service, 
In some American cities medical preseriptions are by choice 
almost alf metrie. Eleetrical quantities, and to some 
extent electrical machinery, are metrically described, and 
metric standards, furnished by the International Bureau 
at Paris, are alone legal as the ultimate tests of American 
units. The United States have maintained the metric 
system in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. Russia 
established it with complete success for all purposes in 
Finland sixteen years ago, and for the medical services of 
the Imperial Army and Navy last year. In 1907 it was 
reported at the International Conference to be spreading 
‘* rapidly and without opposition’? throughout the Empire 
under the speeial direetion of Privy Councillor’ M. Egoroff. 

The Chinese Empire may be quoted, like other Govern- 
ments, as co.nmitted to the metric system. After con- 
sideration, it has during the past year decided to alter the 
chief linear unit (chih) to 32 centimetres, as a step towards 
metric reform, and this was done in face of a petition 
from 1on British merchants in favour of a British unit. 

Japan, also, has recently given effective approval to 
the metric system by legalising it, teaching it in the 
primary schools, and using it for the medical services of 
the army and navy, also for scientific work. At the Paris 
conference of 1907 ‘‘ legislation for its definite adoption ”’ 
was announced to be in preparation. Meanwhile, tens of 
thousands of metric standards were being issued by the 
Government. British units are also used for engineering 
and for imported machinery. 

On and after April 1 of next year taxes and custnms 
dues in Denmark wil! be based on the metric system. ‘The 
system will become general and obligatory on April 1, 
1912. 

It is thus seen that these five Powers, the slowest to 
move, have approved, but do not yet largely practise, the 
metric system. The rest of the world, outside the British 
Empire, both approves and practises, excepting Turkey, 
Greece, some of the smaller South American republics, and 
various savage regions. 

Notwithstanding what has been said above, some anti- 
metricists declare that even in France the system is largely 
discarded. The answer to this is that old names are some- 
times applied to metrie units, e.g. the half-kilo. is some- 
times called the livre, just as we call twenty-one shillings 
a guinea, and, sceondly, textile goods of English sizes and 
marks go largely into foreign countries, and are even 
made there, just as motor-cars and electric machinery of 
metric size are found in England. There is no sign of 
metric failure in this, because in a metrie country every- 
thing is sold metrieally. 

Even within the British Empire the self-governing 
colonies are eager for the reform. Australasia and New 
Zealand have twice urged it upan England, and New 
Zealand has recently legislated for the purpose. South 
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AMfriea has suggested it, and the Canadian Government has 
employed a lecturer to popularise it. 

In presence of the above-stated faets, there is obvious 
danger that England may soon be isolated even from her 
English-speaking kinsfolk in the matter of weights and 
measures, notwithstanding the vain suggestion of an 
Anglo-Saxon conference to improve the British system and 
retain it in coneert with America. There is India, of 
course, on whieh we could force any system, wise or 
foolish, for chaos rules there, and the situation is tolerated 
partly beeause full-weight silver coins serve as standard. 
weights, and liquids are generally weighed. The kilogram 
was legalised for official use and railways on the advice 
of General Sir R. Strachey in 1871, and the death of Lord 
Mayo alone prevented its introduction, India deserves 
better treatment, for it is to her that we owe, through the 
Arabs, not only the ten numeral figures, but probably 
also the device whereby both the form and position of each 
fix its meaning. 

The cost and trouble of change are the chief real objee- 
tions, so it is of the highest importance to remember that 
metricists do not propose to foree the reform into factories, 
industries, or private life, but only into buying and sell- 
ing. Cloth, yarn, ironwork, and everything could be 
made of any size or weight, but in the market such size 
or weight, if stated, would have to be in metric figures. 
There would be no alteration of count, number, pattern, 
or mark under which cloth, yarn, screws, &c., are often 
sold. In private life the glass of beer, the teaspoonful of 
medicine, &e.. would remain. 

Shopkeepers and merehants, probably also railways, 
would be compelled to use new weights and yard sticks, 


and their example would quickly edueate the whole 
country. No more than this limited compulsion was pro- 
posed to Parliament in 1907, but objectors presented 


estimates of cost based on universal compulsion, and the 
result was an adverse vote of 150 against 118. The House 
of Commons had not then before it the evidence after- 
wards given at the Paris International Conference, that 
commerce ean be metric without impeding industry. 

There is, however, a considerable class of people who- 
ean never be converted except perhaps by fear of inter- 
national isolation, Therefore, pending another attempt at 
legislation, the converted should practise their faith rather 
than preach it to the deaf. Scientific societies and scientific 
departments of State could favour metric usage, as the 
British Medieal Association is now doing, and as the 
Government might do in the medieal services of its army, 
navy, and public health, unless it distrusts the American 
experience above stated. 

In meteorology, geology, and cartography there is much 
room for advance, excepting the excellent maps with scales 
of 1/2500 and 1/5000. 

There is not space here for the long array of great 
names which support this reform, and it ought to be need- 
less to state that the svstem does not embrace angles, 
time, navigation, thermometry, money, or anything but 
measures of length, surface, volume, and weight. Never- 
theless, it may be mentioned that one of its principles, the 
counting by tens, whieh abolishes compound arithmetie, 
would save here, as in all foreign countries, a vast total 
of human energy, especially in application to money. It 
is estimated that in the Custom House alone decimalised 
money would save 20,0001. a year. 


BOR IDEIL UG IB. 


IIE feeding-habits of the dunlin form the subject of 

4 paper—based on elose personal observation—con- 
tributed by Mr. J. M. Dewar to the January number of 
the Zoologist. In surface-feeding these attractive birds 
seareh for small orgunisms floating in the wash of the- 
sea or carried seawards by the shore-streams, as well as 
for minute insects and spiders on the sand or mud, although: 
the main objects of their quest are tiny univalve molluscs, 
with the shells of which their gizzards are always 
crammed. Dead shells, whieh form a large proportion of 
those on most shores, are left alone. Dunlins also probe 
the sand or mud for bivalve molluscs and worms. Bottr 
in the act of tapping and probing the two halves of the 
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beak.appear to be slightly separated; it is also probable | 
that the separation increases with the depth of the probing, | 
although the upper and lower portions remain acarly 
parallel uatil they are thrust. in to their extreme limit, 
when the terminal part of the upper one becomes expanded 
at the moment of contact with the ‘* fiad.”’ 

The already overcrowded list of so-called British birds | 
has been iacreased by the capture, on Fair Isle in Sep- 
tember, 1908, of a specimen of Eversmann’s warbler 
(Phylloscopus borealis), his bird, which is really a dark- 
coloured willow-wrea, has beea recorded once ia Heligo- 
land, in 1854, but its normal summer haunts are Finmark, 
northera Russia, and Siberia, while ia winter it wanders 
to Burma, Malaya, aad China. Fuller details of the cap- 
ture will be found ia the January aumber of Witherby’s 
British Birds. 

Captain Stanley Flower and his assistant, Mr. M. J. 
Nicall, have drawn up a list of the speeies of wild birds 
which have beea observed to visit the zoological gardens 
at Giza during the period between October, 1893, and 
October, 1908. This list, which has beea published by 
the Egyptian Goverament, comprises no less than 166 
species, eleven of which are, however, aot indigenous to 
the country, and were accordingly, in all probability, re- 
presented by imported individuals. The very large number, 
both as regards species and individuals, which visit the 
establishment adds considerably to the attractions of the 
Giza Gardens, and the list has been published in response | 
to inquiries from visitors as to their names. It is a 
prevalent idea that song-birds are lacking ia Egypt, but 
a visit to the gardens when the nightingale aad the rufous 
and olive warblers are singing will at once dispel this 
illusion. 


In the report af the vertebrate section of the Yorkshire 


Naturalists’ Union far 31g0S reference is made to the 
appearance of a finck of Pallas’s sandgrouse on the 


northern slape of the wolds during the autumn of that 
year, The great grebes on Hornsea Mere have been re- 
duced to three, and it is believed that the diminutian is 
mainly to be attributed to egg-collectars and other visiters. 
The peregrine falcons again built on Bempton Cliffs, where 
they reared a single young one, 

The birds of the Barntsi district of the Zambesi farm 
the subject of a paper by Mr. A, Sandberg in vol. vii., 
part ii., of the Proceedings of the Rhodesian Scientifie 
Association, As an illustration of the teeming bird-life of 
the great valley, the author writes that ‘the traveller 
encounters enormaus numbers of geese, ducks, and wading 
birds in wonderful variety af species, size, and coloration, 
and the sand-banks of the river, upon which they fiad a 
refuge, present an appearance at times which can best be 
described as kuleidoscapic. Above the almost deafening din 
af their shrill voices caa be distinguished the incessant cry 
af the fish-eagle, for ever on the alert for prey,” 


PREUISTONIG ARGEN TING?! 


THe pottery described in the first of the papers men- 

tioned below was mainly obtained ia the province of 
Catamarea. The specimens are illustrated by handsome 
coloured plates drawn from photographs. The carliest 
type includes bowls and jars, ornamented in white, red, 
and black in imitation of the woven patterns of basket- 


work, Similar ornamentation is found in the baskets, 
cloth, and pottery of New Mexico and California. Anather 


type, with red “and black colouring, shows either geo- 
metrical desigas or outlines of animals, especially frogs 
and saakes, usually conventional in character. .\mong the 
objects depicted are the anura, Cerataphys ornata and 
Leptodactylus ocellatus, and the ophidia Elaps frontalis 
und Lachesis alternatus, as well as the rhea and puma 
and a fern, a species of Hymenophyllum. There are also 
crude representations of human beiags. 

The sccand article deseribes two human faces ia terra- 

1 (1) Alfarerias del Noroeste Argentinto (Anales del Museo de La Plata, 
series if., vol. i.). Pp. 5 to 30. 

(2) Sobre el Hallazgo de Alfarerias Mexicanas en la Provincia de Buenos 


Aires (Revista del Museo de La Plata, vl. xv., series ii., vol. ii). Pp. 284 to | 
293. 


(3) Arqueologia de San Blas (Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos | 
Aires, vol. xvi. (series iii., vol. ix.). Pp. 249 to 275. All by Seftor F. Outes. 
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cotta, and part of the head of an aaimal supposed to be 
the coyote (Canis cagottis), in the same material. These 
were found ia a high baak in the Laguna de Lobos, ia 
the province of Buenos Aires. They are so closely similar 
to the earthenware *‘ musks ’’? found in such numbers in 


the aacient ruins at San Juan de Teotihuacan, in Mexico, 


that the author believes that they were manufactured 
there, but he declines to advance aay thcory to explain 
their presence ia the Argentiae. 

The third paper deals with implemeats and {fragments 
of pottery collected by Sefor Carlos Ameghino on the site 
of a prehistorie settlement ia the extreme south of the 
province of Buenos Aires, and distant 5 kilometres from 
the sea-shore. They were found oa the surface at the foot 
of unconsolidated sand-dunes, and include flakes, scrapers, 
chisels, knives, arrow-heads, and grinding stones, all 
primitive in character. These appear to have been manu- 
factured from ellipsoidal beach-stones, maialy jasper, 
though phonolite, chert, porphyritic breccia, and other 
matertals were also employed. The grinding stones are of 
hard grit (‘‘ asperén ”’). 

The pottery was moulded of a sandy elay, and imper- 
feetly baked. It was ornamented with grooves aad pits 
made with the nail or a fragment of wend. 

The collection indicates, we are tald, a culture similar 
to that which still characterises the middle and lower 
parts of the basin of the Rio Negro, certain localities in 
the government of the Pampa, and the southern plains of 
the province of Mendoza. It presents many points of re- 
semblance to that met with in the southern part of the 
gaverament of the Rio Negro and in the governments of 
the Chubut and Santa Cruz, but differs completely from 
that of the rivers Salado, San Borombéa and Luidn, and 
generally the eastern portion of the province of Buenos 
Aires. 1fe, SSe 1B. 


THE INCREASED ENPAINSTION OF STAAL 
Be AENA BIE JN o SURE SIG TORENT ions 


| FIND it difficult to add anything to the words of the 

maay illustrious men who have addressed this society 
on previous anniversaries of the birth of James Watt, to 
the words of Sir Iumphry Davy, Lord Aberdeea, and 
l.ord Jeffrey, and in later years to those of Joule, Seott- 
Russell, Preece, and Kelvin. ‘This evening | should prefer 
to recall to your memories the fundamental principles of 
steam discovered by James Watt, and to endeavour to 
trace their application in the engiaes constructed by him 
and by the firm of Bolton and Watt, thea in the more 
highly developed forms of compound, triple, and quadruple 
reciprocating engines, aad, lastly, in steam turbines on 
land and sea. 

The laws of stenm which James Watt discovered are 
simply these, that the latent heat is nearly constant for 
different pressures withia the ranges used in steam eagines, 
and that, consequently, the greater the steam pressure aad 
the greater thy range of expansion the greater will be 
the werk obtained from a given amount of steam, and, 
secondly, as may be seen to us now as obvious, that steam 
from its expansive force will rush into a vacuum. 

Haviag regard to the state of kaowledge at the time, 
his conelusions appear to have beea the result of close and 
patient reasoning by a mind endowed with extraordinary 
powers of insight into physical questions, und with the 
faculty of drawing sound practical caaclusions from 
numerous experiments devised ta throw light on the sub- 
ject under investigation. Jlis resouree, courage, and devo- 
tion were extraordinary, and drew to his side a coterie of 
kindred spirits, with whom he discussed freely his theories 
and his hopes, and the results of his experiments. 

In commencing his investigations on the steam engine, 
he soon discovered that there was a tremendous loss in the 
Newcomen engine which he thought might be remedied— 
the lass caused by condensation of the steam on the cold 
metal walls of the cvlinder. le first commenced by 
lining the walls with wood, a material of law thermal 
conductivity. Though this improved matters, he was not 
satisfied; his intuition doubtless told him that there should 


1 The Tames Watt 'e-ture’ delivered at Greenoc’s by the Hon. C. A. Par- 
sons, F R.S. 
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be some better solutiun of the problem, und doubtless he 
inade many experiments before he realised the truce solu- 
tion in a condenser scparate from the cylinder of the 
engine. Jt is easy after discovery to say how obviuus 
and how simple, but many of us here know how difficult 
is any step of advance when shrouded by unknown 
surroundings, and [| can well uppreciate the courage and 
the amount of investigation necessary before James Watt 
thought himscli justified in trying the separate condenser. 

But to us now, and to the youngest student who knows 
the laws of steam as formulated by Carnot, Joule, and 
Kelvin, the separate condenser is the obvious means of 
constructing un economical condensing engine. 

Watt's experiments led him to a clear view of the great 
importance of securing as much expansion as possible in 
his engines. The materials and appliances for boiler con- 
struction were at that time so undeveloped that steam 
pressures were practically limited to a few pounds above 
atmospheric pressure. The cylinders and pistons of his 
engines were not constructed with the facility and accuracy 
with which we are now accustomed, and chicfly for these 
reasons expansion ratios of from two- to three-fold were 
the usual practice. Watt had given to the world an engine 
which consumed from five to seven pounds of coal per 
horse-power hour, or one-quarter of the fucl previously 
used by any engine. With this consumption of fucl its 
field under the conditions prevailing at the time was pruc- 
tically unlimited. What need was there, therefore, for 
commercial reasons, te endeavour still further to improve 
the engine at the risk of encountering fresh difficulties and 
greater commercial embarrassments? The course was 
rather for him and his partners to devote all their energy 
to cxtend the adoption of the engine as it stood, and this 
they did; and to the Watt engine consuming from five to 
seven pounds of coal per horse-power mankind owes the 
greatest permanent advances in material welfare recorded 
in history. 

Yhe Watt engine, with secondary modifications, was the 
prime mover in most general use for eighty vears until 
the middle of the last century, when the compound engine 
began to be introduced. Why, we may inquire, was it 
that the compound engine was so long in coming into 
use, for it had been patented by Hornblower in 1781, or 
seventy vears before? and why does John Bourne in his 
large book, “ Practical Instructions for the Manufacture 
and Management of every Species of Engine,’’ published 
1$72, make no mentian in the index of the compound or 
triple expansions, and when he speaks of Hornblower’s 
double-cylinder engine (really a compound engine) does he 
do so in disparaging terms, mentioning that there was no 
increased economy in steam over the single cylinder? This 
last stutement provides an answer to our inquiry, for it 
is correct in view of the very low steam pressure in general 
use before that time, or until somewhat before the middle 
of the last century, when the introduction of the Inco- 
motive led to a general rise in pressures on land, and the 
surface condenser some years later to increased steam 
pressure at sea. .\lso, we must remember that many 
experiments have shown that unless the mean difference 
of pressure on a piston exceeds about 7 Ib. per sq. inch, 
the friction, the bulk, the momentum of the moving parts, 
and the cost make such a cylinder nat worth having. The 
case, however, with the turbine is entirely different, and 
it is chiefly owing to this difference and to its power of 
usefully expanding the steam down to the very lowest 
vapour pressure attainable in the best condenser that it 
has surpassed the best reciprocating engines in economy of 
steam. To return to our subject. The introduction of the 
compound, triple, and quadruple expansion engines was 
therefore concurrent with the improvements in boiler con- 
struction, the introduction of the surface condenser, and 
the general rise in steam pressure, and by the quadruple 
engine the expansion ratio has been extended up to about 
sixteen-fold, and the consumption of coal per horse-power 
reduced to from 11 Ib. to 13 Ib. per horse-power hour, or 
to from one-fourth to one-third the fuel consumed in the 
time of James Watt. Let us now direct our attention ta 
the turbine engine, which derives its pawer, not from the 
pressure of the steam on a pistan, but from the momentum 
of the steam at high velocity curving around and blowing 
forward the vanes or paddles attached to the shaft. 
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It is unnecessary here to recapitulate the many attempts 
to construct u successful steam turbine from the days of 
Hero until a quarter of a century ago, as several excellent 
books are now published on the subject. It is true that 
the difliculties of construction and inferior workmanship 
available during this varly period were a serious bar to 
progress, but the chief bur to progress lay in the fact that 
the turbine, to be economical in steam, must (at least 
in its priniitive form) rotate at a very high. speed, and 
that before 1880 there was no commercial use for such 
a high-speed engine excepting through the intermediary of 
belts or friction gearing, or for such exceptional purposes 
as the direct driving of circular saws. The chief purpose 
for which turbines are now extensively used on land did 
not then exist, namely, for the driving of dynamos. Then, 
again, belts for high speeds are a very unsatisfactory 
appliance, and accuratcly cut spiral gearing as recently 
introduced by Dr. de Laval had not been devised; and, 
again, the problem of applying a torbine to the propulsion 
of vessels being surrounded, as it was, with great con- 
sequential difficalties would naturally only be attacked 
after the successful application of the prime mover to some 
easier and simpler purpose on land, so that I think, on 
the whole, we may safely say that under the conditions 
prevailing the commercial introduction of the turbine before 
TSSo was a practical impossibility. 

It is a matter of history that the turbine principle had 
been used for obtaining power from waterfalls before the 
days of James Watt, bot | am not clear that he had in 
mind any concrete form of steam turbine; yet in 1770 he 
suggested ‘ta circular engine consisting of a right-handed 
and I«ft-handed boitle-screw spiral involved in one another,”’ 
and he also appears to have had a leaning towards some 
form of directly rotary engine, for in 1769 he took a patent 
for a Barker’s reaction water-wheel, the water pressure 
being derived from the action of steam) on water, as in 
Savery’s fire-engine or a modern pulsometer. He also 
designed a rotary abutment engine in 1782, but in none 
of these machines is there any indication of an attempt 
to gain greater expansion ratios for the stem. 

It is peculiarly interesting to recall on this occasion 
that one of the earliest steam turbines to be put to prac- 
tical work was in this town; it was about the middle of 
the lust century, and was « turbine like that described by 
Branca in 1029. It consisted of a steam jet playing upon 
a paddle-wheel, coupled to a circular saw, which it drove 
far some years. The principle of the expansive working 
of steam was, however, only to a small extent utilised in 
this engine, for } believe that the steam jet was non- 
divergent, which implies a vseful expansion ratio of only 
about 13-fold. One of the most conspicuous workers in 
the design of the compound turbine was Robert Wilson, 
of Greenock, Master of Arts of Edinborgh, whd lodged a 
patent in 1848. This patent was of unusual length and 
wealth of detail, and describes radial-flow and_parallel- 
flow compound turbines, designed for moderate ratios of 
expansion. The blades and guides were proposed to be 
fastened by casting them into the hub and case, a method 
occasionally used at the present time. 

The principles of Wilson’s design are generally correct, 
but the proportions of his turbines are extravagantly in- 
correct, the blades being too large and too few for success. 
1 had a model made of Wilson's turbine eighteen years 
ago, and under steam all that could be said was that it 
went round the right way. I do not think that Wilson 
can have made a model and tested it before he applied 
for his patent, the course followed by James Watt, and 
one which is to be strongly recommended to the attention 
of inventors generally in almost all circumstances, as 
saving time, money, and disappointment. There have been 
many workers on steam turbines of English nationality 
before and since the time of Wilson, but within the last 
twenty years other countries have taken up the subject with 
zest. 

Prior to 1880 the uses for a very high-speed motor were 
few, as we have scen; the speed of revolution of steam 
wheels, as Bourne described them in 1872, “ was incon- 
veniently high for most purposes,’? but after 1880 con- 
ditions were changed: the beautifol machine, the milk 
separatar, of Dr. de Laval, of Stockholm, and the great 
invention of the dynamo clectric machine had come, and 
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required a high-speed prime mover to drive them, and | velocity is insufficient to obtain a very good coefficient of 


these provided encouragement to the workers on steam 
turbines; thus between 1884 and 1888 we find the practical 
and successful realisation in altered and correct propor- 
tions of ideas and suggestions of previous workers, the 
compound steam turbine in 1884 applied to the direct 
driving of dynamos, and the single-stage impulse wheel 
in 1888, of very high velocity, played upon by the expand- 
ing steam jet, both types possessing great ratios o] ex- 
pansion. 

All steam: turbines now ia practical use expand the 
steam uscfully over nearly the whole range from the boiler 
pressure to the pressure in the condenser, and their designs 
are based on the principles involved in the construction of 
their prototypes of 1884 and 1888. 

There is, first, the compound turbine, the character- 
istic feature of which is the gradual expansion of the 
steam by small drops of pressure at each turbine of a long 
series of turbines of gradually increasing volumetric 
Capacity, as in the Parsons, or a somewhat Jess gradual 
expansion with greater drops of pressure at each stage, 
as in the Rateau, Zoelly, and others. 

Then there is the expansion by the divergent jet in onc 
stage, as in the de Laval, or an expansion in a relatively 
small number of stages by expanding jets playing upon 
rows of buckets with intermediate rows of reaction guides, 
as in the Curtis and Reidler-Stumpf. 

Then there are combinations of the first and secoad, 
where the first stage of the expansion is affected by, say, 
a Curtis element, and the rest by a Parsons, and many 
other combinations have also been proposed, too numerous 
to meation here. 

Let us consider these principal examples of the turbinc 
Priaciple more closely. Jn the compnund turbine the veloci- 
ties of the steam are low; at cach passage through the 
blades it expands a little, yet it obeys, as regards the 
velocity of efflux, approximately the laws of flow of fluids; 
but the aggregate of the small expansions soon becomes 
apparert, and has to be taken into account whea reckoned 
over a considerable number of the series of elemental 
turbines. For instance, if the cxpansioa ratio for a single 
turbine of the series be as 1 to 1-03 ia volume, a 3 per 
cent. expansioa, thea after passing through twenty-three 
turbines its volume will be doubled, and the velocity of 
flow through the guide blades and moving blades (pre- 
suming they are of equal area of passage way) will be 
about 230 feet per second. The velocity of the blades js, 
generally speaking, about half the velncity pf the steam 
at issue, and will therefore, in this case (which 1 have 
taken as common in marine practice), be about 115 feet 
per second. 

The difference in velocity of the steam and the blades is 
smoothed over largely by the curvature of the blade, which 
somewhat resembles a shallow hook arouad which the 
stream lines in the steam arrange themselves with very 
little shock or eddying in the steam, se that the cocfficicat 
of efficiency is high. 

In turbines for driving dynamos and other purposes 
where higher speeds of revolution are permissible, steam 
velocities up to 600 feet and blade velocities up to 300 
feet per second at the exhaust ends are general. 

Ia turbines of the Rateau, Zoelly, and other types with 
multiple discs, each disc carries one row of blades only, 
aad works in a cell, through the walls of which the shaft 
Passes in a steam-packed gland; nearly the whole drop 
in pressure takes place at the guide vanes, and very little 
at the moving vanes, which are of cup form; the velocities 
of the steam generally range from aon feet to 1190 feet 
per second, and the velocities of the blades from 350 feet 
to aso feet per second. In turbines, however, of the 
de Laval single-whee! and of the Curtis and other types 
with a relatively small aumber of pressure stages, higher 
steam velocities are used, ranging from 4200 fect per 
second in the single-wheel dowa to 1300 feet in a seven- 
stage Curtis turbine. The jets used in the single-stage 
turbine are of very divergent form, but whea the expansion 
is divided over seven stages very little divergence is 
necessary. 

In the single-stage turbine, blade velocities so high as 
1200 feet per second are adopted, the discs being of taper 
form and of the strongest nickel-steel; but even this high 
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efficiency from the steam, and when the dise is made large, 
so as to reduce the immense angular velocity incidental to 
the high peripheral speed, the skin friction of the disc 
and the prime cost and weight increase rapidly. 

In the Curtis five-stage the blade velocities are about 
460 feet per second, and the steain velocity about 2000 feet 
per second, and by the passage of the steam through two 
rows of moving and one row of guide blades between them 
at each wheel the steam is brought nearly to rest before 
passing on to the next succeeding chamber, and by this 
sinuous treatment of the steam efficiencies are obtained 
comparable to those of the compound turbine. 

From the commencement of turbine design in 1884 I 
have avoided the adoption of high steam velocities on 
account of their cutting action on metals when any water 
is present. The cutting has been found to be due, not to. 
the impact of gascous steam, but to that of minute drops 
of water entrained by the steam, and hurled by it against 
the surfaces. The drops, formed like fog, consequent on 
the expansion of saturated steam, are sutticiently large to. 
cause the erosion. To test the effect in an extreme case, 
a hard file was placed opposite to a jet of steam issuing 
at roo-Ib. pressure into a vacuum of 1 Jb. absolute 
pressure; in 145 hours it was found to be eroded to the 
extent of about 1 32 inch, as if it had been sand-blasted. 
The ealeulated velocity of the issuing steam in this case 
is about 3800 feet per secoad, and the striking fluid pressure 
of a drop of pure water at this velocity about niacty tons 
per square iach. Owing, however, to the recediag velocity 
of the blades from the blast in all turbines, the erosive 
effect is much reduced. Ia multicellular turbines of few 
stages, though the erosion is slow, yet provision is neces- 
sary for renewal of blades at intervals. In turbines of 
many stages it is still slower, and ia the compound turbine 
erosion is, practically speaking, absent, and renewal of 
blades uanecessary. This absence of the tendency to- 
ergsion in compound turbiaes permits the use of brass or 
copper blades, which are found to preserve their polish and 
are not liable to corrosion or rusting, aad preserve their 
smoothness of surface and the initial! economy of the engine 
unimpaired for many vears. 

It is now just fifteen years ago, and exactly ten years 
from the commencement of work on the compound steam 
turbine, that the results obtained on land were thought to 
justify an attempt to apply the turbine principle to the 
propulsioa of vessels. These results Jay ia the fact that a 
condensing turbiae engine of 200 horse-power, with an ex- 
pansion ratio of 90 volumes, had beea found to have equal 
cconamy to a good compound piston engine, and that, 
besides, there were within sight reasons to hope for still 
better results. .\ commencement was made, and by the 
end of 1897, after three years of hard work and experi- 
ment, the Turbtnia was completed. Jler trials were 
usually made on the measured mile in the North Sea, but 
occasionally, when the sca was too rough, runs at speeds 
up to 31 knots were made oa the Tyne, where the legal 
limit of speed of steamships was 7 knots, aad by the 
magnanimity of the Tyne Improvement Commissioners the 
completion of the Turbinia was greatly facilitated, though 
it is fair to say great care was exercised and no harm 
done to the public. In her the problem of adapting 
the turbine to the screw propeller was worked nut. The 
result was a compromise between the two. The turbine 
had to be made short and broad, so as to revolve as slowly 
as possible, aad the screw had to be made with fiaer 
pitch and wider blades. The result in propulsive efficiency 
was found to be good, aad the problem satisfactorily solved’ 
for fast vessels of 16 knots and upwards, and it was also 
seen that the faster the vessel the more favourable would 
be the economy of the turbine as compared with the re- 
ciprocating engine. 

The destravers Uther and Cobra followed. The next 
step was the application of the turbine to vessels of com- 
merce. 

Dumbarton was the scene of many conferences. Mr. 
Archibald Denay was deeply iaterested ia the problem, and’ 
so was Captain John Williamson. with the result that the 
first passenger vessel, the King Edward, was built in 1001 
at Dumbarton to the joiat ownership of Captaia John 
Williamson, Messrs. Denny, and the Parsoas Marine 
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Steam Turbine Co., Ltd. The success of this vessel soon 
Ied to the adoption of turbines in cross-Channel steamers, 
and also led, aided by the success of the destroyers liper 
and Velox, to the specification of turbines in H.M.S. third- 
class cruiser Amethyst, and from that time turbines began 
to be rapidly adopted for fast vessels, including the largest 
and fastest mercantile and war vessels afloat. 

The success of the Aimg Edward in igot was a red- 
Setter day for the marine turbine. Let us inquire in what 
this success consisted. In the first place, a factor of 
‘rimary importance is the coal bill, and it was soon proved 
1 Messrs. Denny that this was less to the extent of from 
5 per cent. to 25 per cent. than with vessels propelled by 
reciprocating engines of equal displacement and carrying 
caparity. Also the cost of oil, which with reciprocating 
engines amounts to about 5 per cent. of the coal bill, was 
nearly eliminated; the vibration was also less. ‘Then the 
upkeep of machinery was found to be favourable, and as 
the crew became accusto:ned to her the coal consumption 
still further diminished, and 1] am informed by Captain 
Williamson that this further decrease has been well main- 
‘tained up to the present time. The exceptional trust- 
worthiness of the machinery also became more and more 
assured. 

There are now about 120 vessels actually on service 
fitted with turbines, and seventy more under construction, 
representing a total horse-power of marine turbine engines 
of about 2,250,000, of which 1,250,000 horse-power is 
‘completed. 

There were two other great steps in the adoption of the 
‘turbine, which occurred almost simultaneously in 1905, 
namely, the decision of the Admiralty to adopt turbines for 
all new construction in fighting ships, and the adoption 
‘of turbine machinery for the great Cunarders. The steps 
from the second-class cruiser -lmethyst, of 15,000 horse- 
power, to the Dreadnought, of 22,000 horse-power, and to 
the Indomitable, of 41,000 horse-power, were, it is true, 
gradual, but the number of vessels involved was great. In 
‘the mercantile marine the step from the Queen, the first 
-eross-Channel vessel, of Sooo horse-power, directly to the 
Lusitanta and Mauretania, of 70,000 horse-power, required 
great courage on the part of the late Lord Inverclyde and 
his co-directors and engineers. Such steps as these are 
not taken without thorough investigation based on ascer- 
tained results. When it is considered that the low-pressure 
turbine in the Queen was 6 feet in diameter, 20 fect in 
fength, and 25 tons in weight, as compared with the 
Cunarders’ low-pressure turbines of about 17 feet 6 inches 
diameter, 50 feet in length, and 300 tons weight, it is 
realised what a great departure was involved; forces and 
‘conditions were altered; differential expansions and defiec- 
tions of the structure had all to be re-considered in detail, 
for though they had been successfully dealt with and con- 
trolled in the smaller engine, the magnitude of the larger 
structure rendered re-caleulations and thorough investiga- 
tion necessary; thus no room was Jeft for the possibility 
of any adverse conditions arising, due to the very great 
increase in the size of structure, and everything that care, 
‘thought, and experience could accomplish was done, and 
the results have satisfactorily agreed with the hopes and 
estimates of all concerned. 

In the King Edward there was a great increase in the 
ratio of expansion beyond that hitherto realised in any 
reciprocating engine. Iler boiler pressure is 150 lb., and 
the pressure at the inlet to the turbines at normal full 
speed 130 Ib.; the pressure in the condenser is 13 Ib. abso- 
lute, a ratio of 87 by pressure or about 66 by volume, as 
compared with fhe volumetric ratio of about to in triple- 
expansion reciprocating engines for a similar class of 
vessel. 

In some later turbine vessels higher steam pressures have 
been adopted, resulting in a small gain in efficiency, partly 
counterbalanced by the greater weight of the turbine cases, 
and if the vessel has Scotch boilers, then also by the 
‘greater weight of fhe boilers to carry the greater pressure ; 
and on the whole the net gain, if any, is but small. 

A substantial increase in efficiency has, however, been 
realised by improvements in condensers and pumps, in order 
to take full advantage of the property of the turbine of 
expanding steam usefully to the lowest pressure attainable 
in the condenser. Before the turbine came into use a very 
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high vacuum was not found desirable, for the simple 
reason that the reciprocating engine is unable to utilise it. 
lor instance, a triple-expansion engine does not gain in 
economy of coal if the absolute pressure in the condenser 
be diminished below 23 lb. The turbine, however, derives 
a net gain in efficiency of 13 per cent. from a diminution 
ol pressure in the condenser from 2} lb. absolute to 1 Ib. 
absolute. 

The improvements that have been introduced of late 
years in condensing plants consist primarily in improved 
design of the condenser and in improvements in air pumps 
to increase their volumetric capacity. in the condenser 
the tubes are so spaced and grouped that the steam, 
attenuated into relatively an enormous volume, shall pass 
freely without much resistance and drop of pressure 
throughout the whole surface, and provision is made by 
the form of the condenser shell, with or without a single 
baffle plate, so that the suction of the air pump shall 
remove the air uniformly from all parts. The vacuum 
now usually obtained in well-equipped turbine vessels is 
very close to that corresponding to the temperature of the 
circulating water leaving the condenser. The difference 
is sometimes so small as two degrees, so that there is 
no room for much further improvement in this direction. 
To inerease the volumetric capacity of the air pumps, dry 
air pumps run at a high speed may be used, separate 
pumips being employed to remove the water of condensa- 
tion. An alternative, and perhaps a preferable method, is 
the vacuum augmenter, a simple apparatus without moving 
machinery, which consists of a very small steam jet placed 
in a narrowed portion of the ordinary air-pump suction, 
which sucks the air out of the condenser and compresses it 
through a small intermediate cooler into the suction of the 
air pump, the water of condensation draining hv gravity 
through 2 water seal into the same air-pump suction. 

Further possible improvements would therefore seem to 
tend in the direction of an increase in the efficiency of 
the turbine itself. In large turbine vessels the ratio of 
the shaft horse-power to the total available energy in the 
steam from boiler to condenser reaches 7o per cent., and 
the question is whether there is a probability of somewhat 
reducing this loss of 30 per cent. 

During the last eleven years a small reduction in steam 
per horse-power -delivered to the shaft has been brought 
about by minor improvements in design, better finish and 
proportion of the blading, and by the increased size of the 
engine constructed. 

In 1897 the Turbinia consumed 16 tb. per shaft horse- 
power for all purposes; in 1901 the King Edward consumed 
16 lb. per shaft horse-power for all purposes; in 1907 the 
Lusitania consumed 12 |b. per shaft horse-power for all 
purposes; and the Mauretania consumed 11-5 Ib. per shaft 
horse-power for all purposes. 

In the case of slow vessels, where the exigencies of the 
screw propeller limit the revolutions to a low rate, I have 
for many years advocated a combination or partnership 
between the reciprocating engine and the turbine which 
seemed to promise a high degree of efficiency and to suit 
all the requirements of the case. In this combination 
each engine deals with that part of the expansion for 
which it is best suited, the reciprocating engine taking 
the high-pressure portion from the boiler pressure down 
to about atmospheric pressure, and the turbine carrying 
on the expansion from about atmospheric pressure right 
down to the condenser pressure. 

The reciprocating engine is thus relieved of the low- 
pressure part of the expansion, which at best it carries 
out in a very inefficient manner, losing as it does ail the 
last part, and the turbine is relieved from: the high-pressure 
part, which when constructed for slow revolutions it per- 
forms unsatisfactorily ; but the turbine designed for low 
pressures and slow revolutions is an engine which converts 
a very high percentage of the power in the steam into 
shaft horse-power. 

Messrs. Denny have fitted the Otaki, of Sooo tons, 5000 
hnrse-power, and 13 knots sea speed, with this system, the 
boiler pressure being 200 Ib., no superheaters being fitted,- 
and the very low consumption of 12-3 lb. of steam for all 
purposes was registered on trial. Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff are also fitting a vessel for the Dominion Line on 
this system. 
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James Watt, we ure told, suggested the screw propetler 
in 1770; half a century later it commenced to come into 
use, and now it is almost universally adopted in all new 
construction. 

It is a very interesting and curious fuct to note that in 
the first instance, and for many years, the screw was driven 
by spur gearing from a very slow-speed engine, presumably 
because the builders of engines were afraid to design the 
engines to run so fast as the screw required to be driven. 
Now for forty years or more gearing has been entirely 
abandoned, and the high-speed reciprocating engine has 
worked well. 

The turbine has now come on the scene, and its best 
speed of revolutions.is faster than that of the screw, except- 
ing in fast vessels; for the larger portion of the tonnage 
of the world it is at present unsuited, except to take a 
secondary but excellent part in the combination system. 

We may naturally speculate as to the future, and inquire 
if there is a possibility of the turbine being constructed 
to run more slowly and without loss nf economy, or whether 
the propeller can be modified to allow of higher spced of 
revolution. 

Or, again, may a solution be found in reverting to 
some description of gearing, not to the primitive wooden 
spur gearing of half a century ago, but to steel gearing 
cut by modern machinery with extreme accuracy and 
running in an oil bath, helical tooth gearing or chain 
Searing, or, again, some form of electrical or hydraulic 
Senring 2 

These are questions which are receiving attention in snme 
quarters at the present time, and if a satisfactory solutinn 
can be found. then the field of the turbine at sca will be 
further extended. 


ENB RS IN SN SED Cal OMe 
JENS TERUG TUG IEN (CIES 

Camsripcs. It is proposed to confer the hnnorary 
degree of Sc.D. on Dr. Sven Hedin on Thursday, March 4. 
Dr. Sven Hedin will lecture before the Senate on that 
date in the Senate House. Belore the ceremony he will 
be entertained at lunch by the master and {fellows of 
Ganville and Cains College. 

The Isaac Newton studentship, tenable from EVE millers 
1909, to Aprif 15, 1812, has been awarded ta Mr. W. J. 
Harrison, of Clare College. 

The Lowndean professor, Sir Robert Ball, PoR Cal! 
lecture on “ Ancient and Modern Views of the Constitu- 
tion of the Milky Way ”’ before the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society on Monday, March 1, at 4.30 p.m. 

In July of last vear letters signed by the Chancellor 
were sent to more than . 300 - universitics, . colleges, 
academies, and other corporate bodics, inviting them ta 
appoint delegates to attend the Darwin celebration from 


June 22-24 next. In answer to these invitations more 
than 200 delegates have been appointed. The expense 
likely to be incurred in carrying out the programme 


amounts to considerably more than snol., but it is hoped 
that it may be possible to provide the excess above that 
sum by private subscriptions, and the Senate will there- 
fore not be asked ta authorise the cxpenditure of more 
than sool. from the University chest. 


Mr. E. C. Wits has given 10,onol. ta the Bristol Uni- 
versity Fund, thus raising the fund to practically 200,000. 


We learn from a recent number of Sefence that Mrs. 
E. G. Hood has given the University of Pennsylvania 
20,0001. to establish graduate fellowships in the law depart- 
ment. Mr. -\dolphus Busch, who last August promised to 
contribute 19,000]. tawards the oo,onol. necessary for the 
erection of the new building for the Germanic Museum at 
Harvard University, has increased his gift to 20,0001. The 
General Education Board has offered to give Bryn Mawr 
College 50,on0l. on condition that friends of the college 
subscribe 56,0001, by June, 1910. This is in addition to 
the 20,000l. recently given by the alumnz. Of this sum, 
26,0001. is to he used to pay the debt of the college, and 
the balance is to be reserved as an cndnwment fund. 
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A Royat Comission has been appointed to consider the 
position and organisation of university education in 
London. The terms of the reference to the commission 
are t—to inquire into the working of the present organisa- 
tion of the University of .London, and into other facilities 
for advanced education (general, professional, and technieal) 
existing in London for persons of either sex above 
secondury-schoal. age; to consider what provision should 
exist in the metropolis for university teaching and re- 
search; to make recommendations as to the relations which 
should in consequence subsist between the University of 
London, its incorporated colleges, the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, the other schools of the University, 
and the various public institutions and bodies concerned ; 
and further to recommend as to any changes of constitution 
and organisation which appear desirable. In considering 
these matters, regard should also be had to the facitities 
for education and research which the metropolis should 
afford for specialist and advanced students in connection 
with the provision cxisting in other parts of the United 
Kingdom and of. His Majesty’s dominions beyond the 
seas. The chairman of the commission is Mr. R. B. 
Haldane,.1K.C.,, M.P., and the other members are Viscount 
Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Sir Robert Romer, G.C.B., 
Sir R.-L. -Morant, K.C.B., Mr. Laurence Currie, Dr. 
W. S. M’Cormick,- Mr. E. B. Surgant, and Mrs. Creighton. 
The inint secretaries are Mr. J. Kemp and Dr. I. F. 
Heath. i 


BOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 
’ Lonpon. ¥ 


Royal Society, January 28.—Mr. A P. Kempe, treasurer, in 
the chair.—The action of the veno.n of Sepedon haemachates 
of South Africa: Sir T. R. Feaser and Dr. J. .\. Gunn. 
—The colours and pigments of flowers, with special 
reference to gencties: Miss M. Wheldate. The com- 
munication gives an account of investigations made upon 
plant pigments, with a view to the clucidation of pheno- 
mena observed in the genetics ol flowerccolour. A primary 
classification ix made into plastid pigments and pigments 
soluble in the cell-sap. Of the former, several kinds are 
shown to exist, in addition to carotin and xanthin. When 
the type of a species contains more than one plastid 
pigment, the power to produce cach pigment is expressible 
as a Mendelian factor. loss ol the factors in turn gives 
rist to yaricties of the type. Soluble pigments are classihed 
as red-purple-bluc (anthocyanin) and yellow (xanthein) and 
of both; various kinds can be differentiated by means of 
chemical reagents. There is cvidener, morcover, of a 
relationship between the behavour-ol the pigments in 
genetics and their chemical reactions. Colourless tannin 
or glucoside-like substances are found to be widely dis- 
tributed in plants, and such substances appear to take part 
in the formation ol some kinds of anthocyanin. ‘This con- 
clusion is bascd upon cxamination of pigments of varieties 
of Jatinedtnwn majus, af which the inheritance of flower- 
colour his been worked out by the author (previous com~ 
munication to Roy. Soc.); the results of the present paper 
show that in this genus both a glucoside-like substance 
and a reddening factor ure essential to the production of 
anthocyanin of the type. Loss of glucoside gives rise to 
an ‘albino varicty still capable of carrying the reddening 
factor; lass of the reddening factor gives a variety bear- 
ing ivory-white flowers, distinguishable from the albino, 
and containing the glucoside. Experiments on the same 
genus further indicate that the xanthcic pigment of a yellow 
variety is a derivative of the glucoside of the ivory-white, 
to which it is also hypostatic. Examples are given of 
genera resembling Antirrhinum in their series of varieties 
derived from the anthocyanie type, and also of genera 
farming another series, from which the xantheic varicty is 
absent. In this connection, stress is laid upon the con. 
ception of two forms of albinism, one due to loss of antho- 
cyanin only, the nother to loss of both anthocyanin and 
xanthein.—The variations in the pressure and composition 
of the blood in cholera, and their bearing on the success 
of hypertonic saline transfusion in its treatment: Prof. L. 
Rogers. This communication contains some points of 
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interest in physiology, pathology, and therapeutics. The 
blood of Bengalis has been found by Captain Mackay to 
contain a higher proportion of safts and a less proportion 
vf red blood corpuscles than the blood of Europeans. The 
author has found that the blood pressure in the natives 
is flower than in Europeans, averaging about too milli- 
metres of mercury. The pathological observations are that 
in cholera the enormous secretion of fluid into the bowel 
drains away the fluid part of the blood. There is a very 
definite relationship between the amount of fluid thus lost 
from the blood and the severity and mortality of the 
diseasc. Injections of normal saline solution (0.65 per 
cent. of NaCl) into the veins have an almost miraculous 
effect in relieving the symptoms and restoring the patient 
to apparent health. This improvement is, however, only 
transient, and in the course of a few hours the symptoms 
recur and the patients die, It occurred to the author that 
if, instead of using a normal saline solution, he were to 
inject a hypertonic solution of 1.35 per cent. NaC! into 
the veins, there would be less likelihood of the diarrhaa 
recurring, and the blood being again drained of its 
fluid parts. The result of this treatment was extra- 
ordinary. It has simply revolutionised the results, so that, 
whereas formerly the recovery of a collapsed case was a 
surprise, its non-recovery is now a disappointment. Jn 
severe cases the proportion of chlorides in the blood falls 
below the normal, notwithstanding the great concentration 
of the blond from loss of water. He therefore sometimes 
uses a saline solution of 1-65 per cent., but usually 1-35 per 
cout. sufficient. In bad cases the coagulability of the 
blood is very greatly reduced, so that the <author now 
generiully adds 3 gr. of calcium chloride to a pint of saline 
solution. The development of ur:emia in the reaction stage 
of cholera is ussociated with a comparatively low blood- 
pressure; measures to raise it, such as the hypodermic 
administration of adrenalin and digitalis, ure indicated for 
the prevention and treatment of this very serious com- 
pliettion.—The British fresh-water phytoplankton, with 
special reference to the desmid-plankton and the distribu- 
tion of British desmids: W. West and G. S$. West. The 
paper is in part a comprehensive summary of the known 
facts coneerning the phytoplankton of British fresh waters. 
ft has been possible to institute a close comparison between 
the British phytoplankton and that of continental Europe, 
proving that the British lakes are relatively richer in green 
algw and poorer in blue-green forms than the gencrality 
of continental lakes. The large percentage of green species 
in the British lakes is due, in most instances, to the domin- 
ance of desmids. Certain diatoms also stand out con- 
spicuously, especially some of the large species of the 
Surirellacea., As the plinkton investigations were not 
cammenced until the authors had acquired a very extensive 
knowledge of the general British alga-flora, it has been a 
comparatively casy matter to see wherein the phytoplankton 
differs [rom the alga of the littoral region and of the 
bogs, Ac. An extended study of the distribution of British 
desmids has shown that the rich desmid areas correspond 
(1) to a considerable extent with the areas of greatest rain- 
fall, and (2) to a mich closer extent with the outcrops of 
the older Paleozoic and pre-Cambrian strata. The really 
rich desmid-foras only occur in those western and north- 
western districts in which the geological formations are 
older than the Carboniferous, and these are likewise the 
districts in which the British lakes are situated. There- 
fore, the daminance of desmids in the phytoplankton is 
not sa remarkable as might at first he supposed. Numerous 
desmids are continually washed from the drainage-areas 
into the limnetie region of the lakes, and some of them 
have hecome leading constituents of the phytoplankton 
either with or without change of morphological characters. 
Many of them form a well-marked assemblage, the in- 
dividual constituents of which are fimited in their British 
distribution to the western lake-areas, although most of 
them oceur in the lakes and bogs of Scandinavia on pre- 
tisely similar outcrops of old rocks, It is suggested that 
perhaps the most important factor in this relationship is a 
chemical one, but, so far as observations have been made, 
ordinary chemical analysis of the drainage-waters has 
offered no clue to the solution of the problem.—The 
selective permeabiliiv of the coverings of the seeds of 
Hordeum vulgare: Prof. Adrian J. Brown. It has been 
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pointed out previously (* Annals of Botany,’’ 1907, vol. 
NXi., p. 79) that the coverings of the sceds of barley act 
as an exceptionally perfect semi-permeable membranc, 
resisting the passage of acids, of alkalics, and of safts, but 
not of iodine. Lxperiments are now described from which 
it appears that not only strong electrolyies, but alsa dex- 
trosc, cane sugar, and other non-electrolytes are unable to 
penetrate the membrane, On the other hand, mercuric 
chloride and cyanide, but neither the nitrate nor sulphate, 
cadmium iodide, but uot the chloride nor the sulphate, 
ammonia, acetic acid and several of its homologues, alcohol 
and ethylic acetate, are all capable of passing into the 
corns. Glycollic and lactic acids also pass in, but far less 
rapidly than acctic. The water-absorbing eapacity of the 
seeds when immersed in various solutions has been con- 
trasted with that of the seeds when placed in water alone. 
Far fess water is absorbed from solutions of substances 
which do not penctrate the seed covering than from those 
containing substances which do. In the case of substances 
which diffuse readily into the corn, such as ammonia and 
ethylic acctate, the rate at which water passes in is much 
more rapid than from solutions of substanees which do 
not penetrate the covering, or from water alone.—The 
origin of osmatic effects, ii., differential septa: Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong. It is shown that the cffrcts described bv 
Prof. Brown may be explained in terms of the theory of 
the conditions of substances in solution recently communi- 
cated {to the socicty by the author. Substances such as 
ammonia, aectic acid, &e., which exist in solution in a 
slightly hydrolated state, would pass the hydrolated surfaces 
of the intramolecular passages in the colloid membrane, 
whilst hydrolated solutes would be held back. The in- 
creased rapidity with which water enters in some cases is 
traceable to the effect which the diffusing substance has in 
rising the osmotic stress in the water within the corn. 


February 4.—Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B.. president, 
in the chair.—The electricity of rain und its origin in 
thunderstorms: Dr. G. C. Simpson. During 1907-8, an 
investigation was undertaken at the Metcorological Office 
of the Government of India, Simla, into the electrical 
phenomena which accompany rain and thunderstorms, with 
results which have led to the following theory. It is 
exceedingly probable that in all thunderstorms ascending 
currents greater thun §S metres a second occur. Such 
currents are the source of large amounis of water, which 
cannot fall through the ascending air. Ilence, at the top 
of the current, where the vertical velocity is reduced on 
account of the lateral motion of the air, there will be an 
accumulation of water. This water will be in the form 
of drops, which are continually going through the process 
of growing from small drops into drops large enough to be 
broken, Every time a drop breaks, a separation of elec- 
tricity takes place, the water receives a positive charge, 
and the air a corresponding amount of negative ions. The 
air carries away the negative ions, but leaves the positively 
charged water behind, A given mass of water may be 
broken up many times before it falls, and, in consequence, 
may obtain a high positive charge. When this water finally 
reaches the ground, it is recognised as positively charged 
rain. The ions which travel along with the air are rapidly 
absorbed hy the cloud particles, and in time the cloud itself 
may become highly charged with negative electricity. Now 
within a highly electrified cloud there must be rapid com- 
bination of the water drops, and from it considerable rain 
will fall; this rain will be negatively charged. A rough 
quantitative analysis shows that the order of magnitude of 
the electrical separation which accompanies the breaking 
of a drop is sufficient to account for the electrical effects 
observed in the most violent thunderstorms. .\Il the results 
of the observations of the electricity of rain described in 
the paper are capable of explanation by the theory, which 
also agrees well with the actual meteorological phenomena 
observed during thunderstorms.—The effect of pressure 
upon are spectra, No. 3, silver, A 4aoo-A 4600: Dr. Ae 
Duffield. This paper is the third that the author has 
presented to the Royal Society upon the effect of pressure 
upon are spectra. The behaviour of the iron, copper, and 
silver are spectra (region AA 4000-4600) has now been 
described, the former under pressures up to too and the 
last two up io 200 atmospheres. In course of time the 
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author hopes to publish the resalts of investigutions upon 
the spectrum of gold, iron, and nickel under pressures up 
to 200 atmospheres, and of other regions of the copper and 
silver spectrum up to the same pressure. Photographs of 
all these have been obtained.—The tension of metallic films 
deposited by electrolysis: G. G, Stoney. !t is well known 
that metallic films deposited clectrolytically are in many 
cases liable to peel off if deposited to any considerable 
thickness, especially in the case of nickel, which, if de- 
posited above a certain thickness, curls up into beautiful 
close rolls in cases where the film does not adhere closely to 
the body on which it is deposited. The late Earl of Rosse, 
F.R.S., also foand it impossible to produce flat mirrors 
electrolytically on account of the ‘‘ contraction ’’ of the 
coat of copper, and the author has observed similar pheno- 
mena in protecting the silver film of searchlight reflectors 
when the thickness of the copper coat was above 0-01 mm. 
Dr. Gore, F.R.S., and others have observed similar pheno- 
mena. These phenomena would be explained if the metal 
were deposited from the solution under tension, and it was 
found that when a thin steel rale was coated on once side 
with nickel it became bent, even to the extent of 3 mm. or 
4 mm. in 100 mm. This bending coald not be caused by 
any difference of cxpansinn between nickel and steel, as 
the whole was immersed in the depositing solution, and 
this was at a constant temperature. From the thickness 
of the rule, the amount of nickel deposited, and the bend- 
ing, the tension ander which the film was deposited was 
calculated, and found to amount to 2840 kilos. per square 
em., or 18-1 tons per square inch. It was also found that 
this tension was independent of the temperature and 
strength of the solution, as well as the current density, so 
long as the deposit was a good dense one. When the rales 
were heated to a red heat to anneal them, the deflection 
was reduced to from one-third to one-half the original. 
—A further note on the conversion of diamond into coke 
in high vacuum by kathode ravs: . .\. Campbell 
Swinton. In a previous paper on this sabject by the Hon. 
Charles A. Parsons and the writer (Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 
vol. Ixxx., pp. 184-5), experiments were described designed 
to ascertain whether any gas was emitted by diamond 
during its conversion into coke. The present note has 
reference to further and more detailed investigation, made 
on the suggestion of Mr. Parsons by the writer, with 
special regard to the possibility of diamonds cont: uning 
neon, krypton, or other rare gas which woald be emitted 
on the diamond being converted into coke. As before, 
spectrum tubes connected with the kathode-ray furnace 
were sealed off so as to contain samples of the residual 
gas before and after the conversion. The spectra af these 
were compared both photographically and also by direct 
visual examination in the spectroscope, with the result that, 
though differences were observed in regard to the relative 
brightness of various individoal lines in the two spectra, 
careful observation showed that in no single instance was 
there any line in one spectrum that coald not be obtained 
in the other by suitably adjusting the strength of the 
electric discharge through the spectrum tube. From this 
it woald appear that the conversion of diamond into coke, 
if it sets free anv gas at all, at any rate does not liberate 
anv other than one or more of the comparatively common 
gases that sre generally found as residuals in kathade-ray 
tubes exhausted [rom air in the ordinary way. Though 
this is a negative result, it has been thought well to put 
it on record. 


Geological) Society. Fehruary 10.—Pro& W. J. Sollas, 
F.R.S., president. in the chair.—Note on some geological 
features observable at the Carpalla china-clay pit in the 
parish of St. Stephen's (Cornwall): J. 11. Collins. An 
east-and-west faalt traverses this pit near its soathern wall, 
with a downthrow to the south of more than so fect. 
North of the faalt there is china-clay rock or “ carclazyte,’ 
at one point underlying granite not sufficiently altered to 
yield china-clay, and sometimes containing embedded 
lenticles or irregular masses of partly kaolinised granite. 
South of the fault there is nearly horizontal tourmaline- 
schist. Underlying the schist there accars also china-clay 
rock to a aatiee of many fathoms from the fault. This 
occurrence of china-clay ander a thick schistose overburden 
is anique in Cornwall. It is maintained that this example 
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is in favour of the pneumatolytic origin of carclazyte, the 
gases producing the change being possibly in part carbonic 
acid, but probably to a more important degree chlorine, 
fluorine, and boron.—Some recent observations on the 
Brighton cliff-formation: E. .\. Martin, Features pre- 
sented by the face of the cliffs between successive falls at 
Black Rock, Brighton, daring the past eighteen years 
are recorded. .\s the cliffs have worn back, the base- 
platform of Chalk grows in height, and the layer of sand 
above the Chalk grows thinner and thinner, until it dis- 
uppears. The raised beach has grown in thickness from 
13 feet to 12 feet. In 1890 there were © feet of sand, with 
a foot and a half of beach above it. In 1892 the sand had 
decreased to between 3 feet and 4 leet, but the beach re- 
mained as in 1890. Many falls of cliff took place between 
1892 und 1895, and at the latter date the beach had in- 
creased to between 4 feet and 5 feet. The eastern limit 
of the beds had become more clearly defined. Jn 18907 
1o fect af chalk formed the lower portion of the cliff, with 
8 feet of raised beach above it in places, but there was a 
mere trace of sand left. In 1899 the raised beach had 


reached a thickness of 10 feet. Great masses of moved 
and reconstructed chalk were observed on the eastern 
boundary embedded in the beach. In 1903 the beach was 


but a little more than 8 feet thick in the exposed parts, 

but the platform of Chalk was 14 feet thick. In 1906 the: 
raiscd beach had increased from 15 feet to 20 feet; farther 
west, however, the thickness was not so great. In 1908 
there were 17 feet of Chalk, 12 feet of beach. If the 
material is to be prevented from disappearing into deep 
water, some such contrivance as chain-cuble groynes seems 
to be demanded, fixed somewhere between low and high 
tide-marks. 


Physical Societv, Febmary 12.—Dr. C. Chree, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Annua}) general mecting.—Presi- 
dential address: Dr. Chree. An account was given of 
some work the president had recently been engaged in, in 
connection with the reduction of the magnetic observations 
of the National Antarctic Expedition of 1902-4. This 
referred to an inter-comparison of simultaneous records of 
magnetic disturbances obtained in the Antarctic and at the 
abservataries of Kew, Falmouth, Colaba (Bombay), 
Mauritius, and Christcherch (New Zealand). Jte exhibited 
a number of lantern-slides showing the sudden commence- 
ment of some magnetic storms, and the fnrms of some 


special types of disturbance observed in the Antarctic. 
Some results were given as to the directions and intensi- 


ties of the 
recorded 


disturbing forces to which the disturbances 
at the different stations might be attributed. 


Royal Meteor logical Society, February 17.—Mr, 11. 
Mellish, president, in the chair.—Report on the pheno- 
logical observations for 1908: E. Mawley. ‘The most 
noteworthy features of the weather of the phenological 
year ending November, 1908, were the severe frosts early 
in January, the exceptionally heavy fall of snow and re- 
markably low temperatures in the latter part of April, and 
the inarked periods of unusually wet and dry weather, 
during the summer. In February and March wild plants 
came into blossom in advance of their usual time, bat 
throughout the rest of the flowering season were more or 
less behind their average dates. Such carly spring 
migrants as the swallow, cuckoo, and nightingale made 
their appearance very fate. The only deficient farm crop 
was that of barley. The yield of wheat, oats, and beans 
was rather above the avcrage, that of peas and hay very 
good, while the crops of tarnips, mangolds, and potatoes, 
taken together, were the most abundant for many yvears.— 
The cold spell at the end of December, 1908: W. Marriott. 
The most remarkable featare was the intense cold which 
prevailed over the central and south-eastern portion of 
England on December 28-31. At severa] places the lowest 
temperature recorded was about zero. For the month of 
December the cold was very exceptional, as the only 
instances in the neighbourhood of London or at Greenwich 
in which the maximuni temperature was below 25°-5 for 
the day were the following :—1796, 25, 19°:5; 1798, 25, 
(Ges ISTO) 22, 240-01) 1830, 24, 220 CMT OsG ance Geom 
Thad) Bin 24°55 890, 22; 23°-7 7) and! 1908S meq.eosr a weane 
30, 23°3. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

Philosophical Society, January 25.—Sir J. J. Thomson, 
vice-president, in the chair.—A_ string electrometer : 
y. H. taby. An electrometer consisting of a stretched 
silvered quartz-fibre between two charged plates was shown. 
Tested on steady potentials it had the following proper- 
tics :—(1) The sensitiveness for a constant fibre tension in- 
creased rapidly with increasing potential difference between 
the plates. (2) With the plates at 6°7 mm. apart and 
charged to +10 volts and —10 volts the sensitiveness was 
more than 7o eye-piece divisions per volt. (3) The deflection 
of the fibre is proportional to its potential. (4) When not 
very sensitive it may be used as an oscillograph. Further 
work is being done on this application of it—The secondary 
Réntgen radiation from air and ethyl bromide: J. A. 
Crowther. The amounts of secondary R6éntgen radiation 
from air and ethyl bromide have been compared, using 
ethyl bromide as the absorbing gas. The results in the 
main confirm those previously obtained with air as the 
absorbing medium. Corrected results for the relative 
amounts of secondary radiation from these gases are 
given.—Interference fringes with feeble light: G. I. 
Taytor. Interference photographs were taken with light 
of such small intensity that single exposures extended over 
several months. The fact that they were well defined was 
taken to indicate an upper limit to the magnitude of the 
indivisible unit of energy occurring in the non-homogeneous 
wave-front theory of light.—The solution of lincar dif- 
ferential equations by means of definite integrals: H. 
Bateman. 


February §.—Mr. S$. Ruhemann, vice-president, in 


the chair.—Further studies on dihydroxymaleic acid: 
Dr. Fenton and W. A. R. Wilks. The authors 
are continuing the investigation of the properties 
and transformations of dihydroxymaleic and dihydrosy- 


tartaric acids, and in the present communication a brief 
account is given of some recent results.—Homologues of 
furfural: Dr. Fenton and F. Robinson. New syntheses 
have been effected by the application of the Friedel and 
Crafts reaction to the halogen derivatives of methylfurfural 
with various hydrocarbons, and the results promise a wide 
field for further investigation.—Action of urethane on esters 
of organic acids and mustard oils: S. Ruhemann and 
J. G. Priesttey. The sodium-derivative of ethyl carbamate 
reacts with ethy! phenylpropiolate, not by addition, but with 
formation of ethy! phenylpropiolylcarbamate. Similarly, 
the esters of fatty saturated acids furnish acid derivatives 
of ethyl carbamate. Phenyl mustard oil reacts with ethyl 
sodiocarbamate, and yields the anhydride of diphenylthio- 
biuretcarboxylic acid. Besides this compound, a small 
quantity of carboxyethylphenylthiocarbamide is formed. 
Analogous is the action of ethyl sodiocarbamate on other 
mustard oils.—The absorption spectra of solid tetramethyl 
picene and of its solutions: Annie Homer and J. E. 
Purvis. The absorption bands of a very thin film of the 
hydrocarbon were compared with those when the substance 
was in solution in benzene and in alcohol. The results 
showed that the three bands were identical in each case, 
but that there was a shift of both the bands and the 
general absorption towards the red end of the spectrum, 
aceording to the density of the medium. The bands of the 
solid were shifted towards the red end of the spectrum 
more than those of the benzene solution, and those of the 
benzene solution more than in the alcoholic solution. The 
vapour of the substance was also examined, and it showed 
a beautiful blue fluorescence, but it decomposed so rapidly 
that no observations could be made as to its fluorescent 
spectrum.—The absorption spectra of mesitylene and _ tri- 
chloromesitylene: J. E. Purvis. The absorption spectra of 
N/iooo alcoholic solutions were compared, and the absorp- 
tion curves were drawn from the numbers obtained. It 
was found that there was a shift of the bands of the tri- 
chloromesitylene towards the red end of the spectrum when 
compared with those of mesitylene. The strong band of 
mesitylene, A 275-A 245, was shifted in the trichloro- 
mesitylene to A 287-A 263, and, besides that, the persistence 
of the absorption curve of the latter was considerably 
increased.—The absorption spectra of concentrated and 
diluted solutions of chlorophyll: J. E. Purvis. The ratio 
of the dilutions was 1/719, and the diluted solution was 
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719 times larger than that containing the 
strong solution. The light, therefore, passed through the 
same amount of chlorophyll. The two solutions showed 
exactly the same phenomena at the commencement of the 
observations. The bands at A 538 and A 565 were equally 
well marked, and the general absorption was the same. 
After standing some hours, the diluted solutions showed 
changes in the appearance of the bands; A 538 became 
more diffuse, and A 538 and A 565 appeared to diffuse into 
each other, whilst a band at A 508 appeared, and the 
general absorption was almost the same as at the com- 
mencement. The change continued very slowly for several 
days. The final result showed that in the strong solution 
the band a 538 was as well marked as at the beginning, 
and that the band A 508, which appeared after some hours, 
remained the same, and the band A 565 appeared to be 
the same as at the beginning. On the other hand, the 
general absorption had lessened very considerably as com- 
pared with the dilute solution. These changes are ascribed 
to the action of enzymes, probably oxydases.—A coloured 
thio-oxalate: H. O. Jones and H. S. Tasker. Diphenyl- 
dithio-oxalate is readily prepared by the action of oxalyl 
chloride on thiophenol, and crystallises in beautiful bright 
yellow prisms melting at 119°-120°. The compound is the 
first dithio-oxalate known, and it is interesting in that it 
is cnloured, while oxalates are colourless. It appears to 
distil unchanged, decomposes into thiophenol and potassium 
oxalate when boiled with caustic potash, and gives off 
carbon monoxide when treated with sodium or sulphuric 
acid.—Note on some double fluorides of sodium: W. A. R. 
Wilks. Cryolite, a double fluoride of sodium anc 
aluminium, has already hecn prepared synthetically. The 
author shows that by carrving out the precipitation in a 
different way another double fluoride is obtained, which 
is so insnluble that it may be used as a test for sadium. 


placed in a tube 


Paris. 

Academy of Sciences. February 15.—M. Emile Picard in 
the chair.—The construction of orthogonal systems which 
comprise a family of Dupin cyclids: Gaston Darboux.— 
The tectonic of the Paleozoic strata at the north-west and 
north of Sablé (Sarthe): D. P. G@hlert.—M. Jungfleisch 
was elected a member in the section of chemistry in the 
place of the late i. Ditte—Observations of the comet 
1g08c (Morehouse), made at the Observatory of Athens 
with the Gautier 4o-cm. equatorial: D. Eginitis. Four 
sets of observations, made on November 28, December 1, 
3, and 4, 1908, are given for this comet, together with the 
apparent positions of the comet and mean positions of the 
comparison stars.—Selective effect in the ionisation of a 
gas by an alternating field: Henry A. Perkins.—The 
melting point of platinum: C. Féry and C, Chéneveau. 
The Féry absorption pyrometer used in these experiments, 
the indications of which, based on Wien’s law, are only 
accurate for a black body, was calibrated against a 
Le Chatelier couple. The platinum was fused in two ways, 
by passing an electric current through a wire placed in a 
horizontal and a vertical position, and by heating in a 
suitable gas burner. The melting points obtained varied 
from 1690° C. to 1750° C. The variations in the melting 
point appear to be related to the nature of the gas in 
which the fusion is produced.—The reversal of the green 
radiation produced by the mercury are in a vacuuni: is 
Perot.—The influence of the extreme regions of the spec- 
trum in phenomena of solarisation: A. Gargam de 
Moncetz.—The compressibility of gascs between o and 
3 atmospheres and at all temperatures: A. Leduc. AN 
recalculation for twenty gases of the constants required 
for determining their molecular volumes at o° C. and 
too° C.—The thermal phenomena accompanying the action 
of water on aluminium powder: E. Kohn-Abrest and J. 
Carvatio. Water acts on aluminium with evolution of 
heat (about 1700 calories per gram) at a temperature of 
about 83° C.—The magnetic properties of some easily 
liquefiable gases: [. Pascal. The values of the specific 
magnetic susceptibility are given for eight gases in the 
liquid state, and, on the assumption that the specific 
susceptibility is independent of its physical state, the values 
for this constant for the same gases at o° and 760 mm. 
pressure are calculated.—The catalytic oxidation of hypo- 
phosphorous acid by copper: J. Bougault. Precipitated 
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capper exerts a catalytic action on hypophosphites, hydrogen 
being given off; one gram-molecule of copper was found to 
produce 30 gram- -molecules of hydrogen in this way.— 
An exreption! to the general method of preparation of 
aldehydes by means of the glycidic acids: René Pointet. 
The general method indicated by Darzens does not give 
the expected diphenylacetic aldehyde, the glycidic ester 
splitting up into diphenylacetic acid and carbon monoxide 
instead of into carbon dioxide and the corresponding alde- 
hyde.—Some halogen derivatives of ‘y-oxyerotonic acid: 
MIM. Lespieau and Viguier.—Thceory of the colour re- 
actions of dioxyacetone in sulphuric acid solution: G. 
Denigés. Methylglvoxal, in sulphuric acid solution, gives 
the same colour reactions with alkaloids as dioxyacetone, 
and it is probable that the latter is converted into methyl- 
giyoxal in these reactions by the acid.—The oxidation of 
alcohols by the simultancous action of tannate of iron and 
solution of hydrogen peroxide: E. de Steecklin. Mcthyl, 

ethyl, normal propyl, and normal butyl alcohols are 
oxidised to aldehydes by hydrogen peroxide in presence of 
tannate of iron, as also are the alcohols glycol, glycerol, 
and sorbitol. Capryl, isopropyl, and isobutyl alcohols 
resist this oxidation.—Castration in Zea mays, var.- 
tunicata, produced by U'stilago maydis: M. Chifflot. 
Variations in grafted vines: F. Baeo.—The influence of 
erafting on some annual plants, and plants living by their 
rhizomes: Lucien Daniel. Details of experiments, spread- 
ing over thirtcen years, on the grafting of the potato on 
the tomato, and of Helianthus provided with rhizomes 
(H. tuberosus, lactiflorus, and multiflorus) on an annual 
(IT, annuus),—The phytogeographical divisions of Algeria : 
ty, Lapit.—The anatomical distinction of the genera Litho- 
thamnion and Lithophywum: Mme. Paul Lemoine.—.\ 
ease of abnormal multiple cephalisation in Syllidians in 


stolonisation : .Aug. Michel.—.\ special method of electro- 
diagnosis: M. Guyenot. An application of the instan- 


taneous discharge of a condenser through an induction coil 
without an iron core to the quantitative study of the elec- 
trical stimulation of nerves. 1t has proved of practical 
service in the detection of cases of feigned paralysis 


Prehistoric rock engraving discovered at Tle-d’Yeu 
(Vendée): Marcel Baudouin.—Seismic movements of 
February 9, 1909: Alfred Angot.—-The solution of ferru- | 


ginous dust of cosmic origin in the sca: M. Thoulet. 
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Rova Society, at 4.30.— The Statistical Form of the Curve of Oscillation 
for the Radiation emitted hy a Black Body: Prof H A. Wilson, F.R.S, 
—The Flight of a Rifled Projectile in Air: Prof. J. RB Henderson.—On 
the Cross-breeding of Two Races of the Moth Hetdalfa virgularia: 
1. B. Prout and A. Bacot | 

Rovat Institution, at 3.—Problems of Geographical Distribution in 
Mexico: Dr. Hans Gadow, F R.S 

Rova1. Society oF Arts at +.30.—The Bhuddist and Hindu Architecture 
of India: Prof. A. A. Macdon-ll 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, at 8 —Further discussion: The 


ee of Large Gas Engines for Generating Power: L. Andrews and R. 
*orter. 
FRIDAY, Fesrvary 26. 
Rovat Institution, at o.—Osmotic Phenomena, and 
Physical Interpretation: Prof. H. [. Callendar, F.R.S. 
Puysicat Society (at Finsbury Technical College, Leonard Street, City 
Road, F.C.), at 5.—A Laboratory Machine for applying Bending and 
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Rovat Ixstitvtion, at 3.—Properties of Matter: 


their Modern 


Sir J. J. Thomson, 


ele ssy 
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-ocIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, at 8.—On some Requiremests of a , 
Colour Standard: |. W. Lovibond —Sulphur as a Cause of Corrosion in 
Steel: G. N. Huntly, 


at 8.—Modern Methods of Artificial Illumina. | 
Leon Gaster. I 
TUESDAY, Marcu 2. 

R« vAL Institution, at 3.—The Evolution of the Brain as an Organ of 
the Mind; Prof. F. W. Mott, F.R.S. 

ZoooGicaL Society, at 8.30.—The Development of the Sub-divisions of 
the Pleuro-peritoneal Cavity in Birds, illustrated by Lantern-stides ; Miss 
Margaret Poole.—The Growth of the Shell of Fatedla wulgata, \..: BE. S. 
Russell.—The Life history of the Agrionid Dragon-fly: F. Balfour- 
Rrowne.—Growth-stages in the British Species of the C ral Genus 
Parasmilia; W. D. Lang. 
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Roya Society oF Arts, 
tron: 


InsTiTUTION oF Civit ExGineers. at 8.—Some recent Grain-handling and 
Storing Appliances at the Millwall Docks: M. Mowat. 

Farapay Society, at 8.—On the Rate of Evolution of Gases from Homo- 
geneous Liquids: V. H. Veley, F-RS., and Dr. J. C Cain.—The 
Electro-analysis of Mercury Compounds with a Gold Kathode: Dr. F. 
Mollwo Perkin —The Relation between Composition and Conductivity in 
Solutions of wefa- and or/4o-Phosphoric Acids: Dr. E. B. R. Prideaux. 

WEDNESDAY, Maxcu 3. 

Society oF Pustic ANALYSTS, at 8.—The Composition of Cider: B. T. P. 
Barker and E. Russell.—The Composition and Analysis of Chocolate : 
N. P. Booth, C H. Cribb, and P. A Ellis Richards.—Note on the 
Determination of Petroleum in Turpentine : J. H. Coste. 

En romo.ocicaL Socrety, at 8.—Birds as a Factor in the Production of 
Mimicry among Butterflies: Guy A. K. Marshall. 

THURSDAY, Marcu 4. 

Rovat Society, at 4.30.—Probable Papers: On the Presence of Ham- 
agglutinins, Ham-opsonins, and Hmolysins in the [Blood obtamed 
from Infectious and Non-infections Diseases in Man (Second Report): 
L. S. Dudgeon.—The Action on Glucoside by Bacteria of the Acid-fast 
Group, with a New Method of isolating Human Tubercle Bacilli directly 
from Tuberculous Material cantaminated with other Micro-organisms 
(Preliminary Note): F. W. Twort.—The Effect of Heat upon the 
Electrical State of Living Tissues: Dr. A. D, Waller, F.R.S. 

Rovat InstiTuTION, at 3-—Problems of Geographical Distribution in 
Mexico: Dr. Hans Gadow, F.R.S. 


RGNTGEN SociETY, at 8.15.—Some Vacuum Tube Phenomena: A. A. 
Campbell Swinton. 
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